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Just Ready 


PRINCE VON BULOW’S 


Great Work 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 

Bulow covers that part of (iernian history which circles around (jerinaiiy's emergence from a ^^roiip of States, through 
^ penod of its consolidation into an hmpire, to its present-day position as a Power of undouhlcd weight in the world’s adniinis- 
trations. Here are made plain the motives for many of the developments, the factors in many of its failiiics, and the models upon 
wh ch are founded many of the departments of State in the German Empire. 'I'o quote the words of one who saw the liook in MS., 
It IS like the revelation of the brain of a chess-player after the moves have taken place.” 

With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium,«8vo. I6s. net. 

♦ To prevent delay in obtaining the tdork it is advisable to ask your ^Bookseller to reserve you a copy at once. A 
prospectus containing specimen pages toill be sent, post free, on receipt of a card. 
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Mines.” 
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Northman, and the discovery of the ‘‘Wanderer’s 
Necklace,” the source of Olaf’s subsequent troubles 
and tiiumphs. 

With Colour Frontispiece and 3 Plain Plates by 
A. C. MICHAEL. 6s. 
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In Sevcrac Bablon ” Mr. Sax Rohmer has created a 
* new character In fiction. He is an amazing man — a 
man who moves in the full glare of publicity, and yet Is a 
mystery. He turns the world - social, political, financial — 
upside down , he achieves amazing things so startling as 
to thrill the world by their audacity, 6s. 

The Terms of Surrender 

By 1.0U1S TKACY 

A Story set in a western mining camp, and later in 
England. It is a story of a man's soul in relation 
to two women. I'lie story has many surprises in its 
development, has passion, pathos, humour, all Indeed that 
goes to make up human cliaracler. 6s. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. CASSELL & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

Early Spring Announcements 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 

MONKSBRIDGE. By JOHN AYSCOUOII, 

Author of "Marolz," clt. 

SLAVES OF CHANCE. By lIF.NRY 

FARMER, Author of "Fettered Lives,” etc. 

LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND. By a c 

INCHBOLL), Author of “The Road of No Return.” 

THE COMMONPLACE & CLEMEN- 
TINE. By MABEL INCE, Author of “ The Wisdom 
of Waiting.” 


ART. By CLIVE BELL. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Buckram. Sa. net. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE 

NETHERLANDS. A Voyage In the Waterways 
of Zealand and down the Belgian Coast. Written and 
Illustrated by CHARLES PEARS, Author of ''From the 
Thames to the Seine.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE. The Fail of 

France, 1870-71. By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
(Le Petit Homme Rouge), Author of “The Court of the 
Tulleries, 1852—1870,” etc. With a Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Ts. 6d. net. 


^LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS. 
Ill, ST. MARTIN'S LANE. W.C. 


BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA 

By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, Aiithoi ol ” How 
lu Identify (Jkl China,” ” My Own China Buok,” 

With 16 IM.'iles in Colour and 64 in Half-tone, and numerous 
Reprodiidions of Factory Maiks. Royal 4to. 25». net. 

Mis Willrntf'lihv lloilj'MHi Is wfll known l<> all who .uf inli'ii stt il in oM 
rliiin .IS .m .inthoiilv liicli ‘.t.indiim, .in<l tin puMislu t'. roniirlriiUv 
antKip.itr Hut Un-t h( .inlifnlJy jllnsti.ih-il volfuni will l.iU« i.uik .is tlip 
‘jtainlanl kukIi* in (.nllt I Ini',. 


RICHARD WAGNER, Composer of Operas 

By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN, Musical Critic to the 
“Saturday Review.” Demy 8 vo. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 10§. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND 

Translated from the French of ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
With an Introduction by DOWNIE STEWART, and a 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. - 

A full length portrait of the vituidy little di'inocrary of the South Sra'?, 
drawn with a wealth of sympathy and insight, and u bTX\idlh uf view which 
leaves it no equal in the lili-ratnrt* ot tin- subject. 

THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH VIEW OF 

NAPOLEON 

By F. j. MacCUNN, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

No one has hithorto set forth fully how the great Einprror appealed in his 
lifetime to the nation of shopkeepers who spoilctl his destiny. Tho book is 
a cai’eful picas of research, with many quotations of contemporary sourc-t s, 
from the remarks of Wellington and the \erdict of WrrdsworOi to the 
comments of the daily Press, 


G. BELL & SONS. Ltd.. PublUhers. London, W.C. 
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Clement K, Shorter 


"A treasure and a delight 
to admirers of Borrow.” 



GEORGE BORROW 


and HIS CIRCLE. By 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

Author of ‘‘Charlotte Brontii and Her Circle.” 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 

IMILY CHKON7CT.E: “lUserv^-s to be i)l.iicil among the 
authoritative biographu's.” ATllEN/EUM: “A treasure aiul a 
(IrlJglit to .idiiiinis of Jtoirow," DAIEY M.Mh: “A most 
iiifc'iesting book Mr. Shorter lielpb ns U» ajipiei i.iU* inoie clearly 
tluiii over the lein.irk tif tin* f»kl gip'^v woman: * Kvervbndv 
ever see’ll the white liearleil Eomauv v‘ *’ forgot him.” 

STANlJAkl). “ A iiniie of itistruetion on llie biihiei 1 A 

notable .iilditiou to the history nl iSonow.” IJ.MLV l''\Pl<ESS; 
"A inwlel tor Ihe hiogr.'iphei, a saiu* liook .iliout a .s.nic and 
iii.'igntheeiiUy wholesoiiu 111.111.” UKI I ISll WEEKLY: "Mr. 
.Shorter’s excellent and fh<ciitig account of Jtonow's f.innly hfe 
gives his book a unicpie pl.iee." 

Michael Macdonafjh 

A fascinatinft new work by 
" 'I'he Historian of Parliament." 

THE REPORTERS’ 
GALLERY. By MICHAEL 


MACDONAGH , Author of "The 

Hook of Parliament,” " Irish Life and Character.” 

12/- net 

ItUlilSil WM'-KIA ' "Ml M.ii doii.i'ili h,i,'.npphed the' stand.nd 
history ot • I'hi K«‘piir<erT’ f i.illen and tint to the cud ot the 
day^ his book will sl.iinl . 1 -. the autlmntv 011 the •.ubjeci ” 

'Jl.MJiS; " rill- 111 . I rc.ilK I'oiiijdi h b(»jk oii llu-. siihjet i 

Its peculiar lustni \ iuif;lii '•■rM as tin- P-\l I 01 i-ndli is uHeetious 
01) the libcrlv ol tin pu ss, .md tin pnlHn.il edin .itioii ol tin* 
|.i-oplc.” I'ALI .M M.L (;A/I T'l 1 : ; "’Mr. Miduicl Matdoingh 
h.is earned fur hinr-.! II .1 t'' In* rc'g.nded . 1 ^ Hn- lusloii.ui ol 

I’ailianieiit > deeph L 1-.1 iiialini' liooK. -il those which 

show how M.uili iiDU.nni 111 . iv lunlfilie a i.re.il n alile ” 1>AILV 
MAIL: "S’lsidlv .nid j<n Uues(]in Iv tnld ” l)\ll V l.XPKErsS, 
“ JixcelJeiit re. idlin'. ” 1111' \.\II()N'; " I \iei ilniglv we ll told. 
.... This vei V .itli.K live wmk.” 


R. H. Simpson 

A fasLliiatintj study of Pobeil Lotus Stevenson’s 
carliet career in a beauiiful presentation volume. 

ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON’S 
EDINBURGH DAYS. 

By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 

Author of "Sir James Simpson," "The R. L. 
Stevenson Origin ils," etc, 6/- net 


JOHN LONG’S Popular Novels 


Mr.sMr.s‘. Jf)HX hONd havf now cmtimeurcd fJie pnhH- 
votUm of Ihrlr New Not'vls for lU14i the folton'ing 
arc the fintt ciuhi. OW JiEADY. At alt jAhrttric.s. 


arc the fintt ciijht. E OW JiEADY. At alt Lihrarics. 

By Anne Weaver, author of "The Compromising of Jane." 

THIN ICE 6/- 

By riorence Warden, author of "Love’s Sentinel.'^ 

WHY SH^LEFT I^M 6/- 

By Edmund Bosanquet, author of "A Society Mother.” 

MARY’S MARRIAGE 6/- 

By James Blyth, author ot " Ruliina,” etc. 

FAITH MD JJNMITH 

By Ellen Ada Smith, author of "I'he Only Prison,” 

THE Pme^F ^OH^EST 6/- 

By Olivia Ramsay, author of "A Girl of No ImpoitaiiCe. ' 

CALLISTA IH REVOLT _ 6/- 

By Fred Whisliaw, author of " Nathalia,” etc. 

jA ^POKEN^RmE 6/- 

By Alice M. Diehl, author of " Incomparable Joan." 

FROM PILLAR TO POST 6/- 

J/r.vA’/’.v. JOHN JJtNO hare just /mh/tshcff the follttwiiaf 
iwjtorlant Setr Wttrks: 

THE BONDS THE 
OF AFRICA; PURPOSE: 


Impression 6 of Travel 
and Sport from the 
Cape to Cairo, 1902>12. 

By OWEN LETCHER, F.R.G.S. 

Anihoi i>r " ihg Gallic Hunting in 
Nm ih 1- aNici n KhodcMa ’ 
With 50 I Ihc-lMtioii*. from 1 hiiici* 
gr.iph-. and .i M.ip. 

12b. Gd. net 


Reflections and 
Difl^ressions. 

By HUBERT WALES 

Aiillmr c.l • I lie Si'in'iici," ‘‘.Mi. 
and Ml'.. \ illii'is,’ etc. 

Willi I'm u. Ill III Xnilim in 
J'liiHiigi.ivnii 

5b. mi 1. 


LONDON : JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 , 14 . Norrit St.. Haymarket 


AIIURDEEN DAILY .TDDR.NAI : ‘'This Liscinaliiit! Look. . . . 
the handsome VLihinic- btfon> u.s clrarlv piiiitcd nu iiiic pu|ior 
with broad margins, and tlh many ilhistraticins, including an 

iidniirabk- photograph of ‘ k. L. S.’, an* very U-autitiil A 

iiook so rarv and pinuaut in .slylc ACtting forth the* idiosvnc.rasics 
of I-oiiis Stevenson, and tin-. liiftuence<i th.it shaped his c.WTr, 
could not fail to secure an eiidunup popubrity.” KDINIJUKGH 
EVENING DISPATCH: "A fresh and wholly delightful 
biographical study.” SCOJ'SMAN : " Heaiitifnlly got up.” 

TIMES; " An intimate and grtipfiic account of Stevenson’s early 
Ufe.” 

HOTJDEk & SIOlHlHTfJN, TUULlSHEkS, 

LONDON. NEW YOkK. TOkONl’O. 


AUTHORS^ AGENCY. The SURREY LITERARY 
AGENCY place MSS. promptly and obtain the 
best possible terms, because it is conducted 
on literary lines and business principles. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
NOVELS, Etc. Prospectus free on application 
to ** Strathmore," Westbury Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. (Kindly note new address.) 


Literary, Dramatic and Scientific Work Type- 
written with care and expedition. Authors* 
MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Mrs. FOWLER 
SMITH, 16, Village Road, Church End, 
Finchley. 


XYPEWR.IXING. — MSS. of every description 
Copied Accurately and Promptly, 9d. 1 ,000 words 
(postage inclusive). Testimonials from Authors, 
^c. — MISS JACOBS, 18« Statham Grove, Clis- 
sold Park, N. {Kindly note change of Address 


CAXALOGUE, No. 401. JUSX OUX. 

This NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS^ 
REMAINDERS contains many Excellent Books 
now offered at Reduced Prices for the first time. 

WM. GLAISHER, Ltd.. Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, LONDON. 

All BooRs in new condition e, when orlsinmlly 
publiebed. No eecondhand booRa kept. 
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THE BOOKMAN, 


A NEW ENTERPRISE 

^ • Dy the Publishem of 

“EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY” 

= Wayfarers’ Library 

100 VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


II- 


TO BE FIJBIJSHED 
AT THE RATE OF I 
12 VOLUMES PER ' 
MONTH. 


1 /- 


First 12 Volumes to be published immediately. 


A dosoriptivo list of the full 100 Volumca ia in preparation, 
and will be aent to upplicaula post free aa aoon aa ready. 

" THE FIRST TWELVE VOLUMES 


GENERAL FICTION 
A. E. W. MASON Running Water 

H. G. WELLS The Wheels of Chance 

H. D. VERE STACPOOLE The Blue Lagoon 

ARNOLD BENNETT The Grand Babylon Hotel 

MRS. SIDGWICK The Professor s Legacy 

PERCEVAL GIBBON The Adventures of Miss 

V Gregory 

HISTORICAL FICTION 
STANLEY WEYMAN Shrewsbury 

MARY BRADFORD WHITING The Plough of Shame 

HUMOUR 

SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH Troy Town 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
LEHERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WM. 
TEMPLE 

G. K. CHESTERTON The Defendant 

CHARLES LAMB Essays of Elia 

Beautifully printed and hound, wllli specially designed end 
papers, Milk hookinark, and fiontispicce in colours. 

Si/e 7i 4j;, in four different shades of cloth. 

1/- net per Volume. 

Allhoiigli Fiction figures largely in the list, this is no 
haphazard re-issue of novels, hut a sincere and purposetui 
attempt to formulaic a collection of books which shall 
adequately lepiesent the romanticism and imaginativeness 
of 0111 own lime. 

The library will be far reaching in Its scope, extending 
from the quaint humour of Mark Twain to the histoiical- 
adventurousness of Stanley Weyman, smoothly rounded off 
by volumes of colleclive essays from the pens of our leading 
essayists, Au.stin iJobson, G. W. E. Kussell, A. O. Gardner, 
Clement Shorter. G. K. Chesterton, etc., etc. 

The odious element wiiidi has crept into a large pinportion 
of modern novels will not insinuate itself into the Wayfarers' 
Library. The iconoclastic “ problem novel " will find no place 
there, nor will those books whose almospheie is hopelessly 
morbid. The trend of the Wayfarers’ Library is optimistic, 
and its sole object is to provide enjoyment for all who love 
a good wholesome book, whether on a journey or in the 
warm seclusion of the chimney corner. It is, in short, a 
resort whither may come the hungry reader secure in the 
knowledge that here at any rate his literary craving may be j 
appeased without fear of gall within the cup. 

FIRST LIST OF AUTHORS 


R. L. STEVENSON 
H. 6. WELLS 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 
CONAN DOYLE 
PERi^VAL GIBBON 
STANLEY WEYMAN 
JOSEPH CONRAD 

A. E. W. MASON 
BARRY PAIN 

S. R. CROOKETT 
JOHN OXENHAM 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
ROBERT HICHENS 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
CLEMENT SHORTER 
HORACE A. VACHELL 

H. de YERE STACPOOLE 
Hon* 0 W. E. RUSSELL 
MARK TWAIN 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
F. ANSTEY 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW 1914 NOVELS 


THE FOUR FACES ciua 1 iiiti,>n) William Le Queux 
CUPID’S CATERERS Ward Mnir 

THE SPLIT PEAS Headon Hill 

TIME’S HOUR GLASS A. E. Carey 

LOVE AND A TITL’E Flowerdew 

THE WATERS OF LETHE Dorothea Gerard 
WHEN SATAN RULED C. Ranger-Gull 

BEHIND THE VEIL (2 .mt; Geo. R. Sims 

THE SECRET OF THE ZENANA May Wynne 
The Merchant of Venice By **A Popular Novelist” 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S 

GREAT ROMANCE 

THAIS 

At l/« net. 

Also ii\ cloth gilt 16 oet, and leather 2/- net 
(Lotus Library). 


STANI F.Y PAUL & Co., M. LSSFX STREET. I.ONDON. 


Second Edition, 3/6 net. 


THE PROBLEM OF 

EDWIN DROOD 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOl.E.LLD. 

AKIHI’U WAUGH 

" .Sulvi s till* of fi)itv 

,). (.L'MINC; W^\l IT'.KS, 

“ lilt' Drood rasfi is, 1 lliiiik, l■Ildl■cl, It ho. OMi'lxd a lin.il 
0»iirt of and .i MTdicl Imi* Im'L'ii (.kdivMt'd." 

C.KS. IN “THE srHKUr." 

“I am ovrnvludineil by tin* pKiduoxI by Sit 

William. They havi-, itiil(;cd, LOiivcitcd iim .’’ 

THOMAS SEC'COMBP:. 

** Not only om* of its autboi'i. mtinsiinn itrodurtums, 

but Jilso £>iu* of the most I'oiisjdcrabk' rritii.il jJt'rtuiniaiitcs ol 
recent yt-ars." 

••TIM1>." 

“Sir William Kribertsou NiculJ piovis liiinsrlf a liicraiy 
(Iclcctivc ol no m&uri capacity.'' 

ATI lEN/EUM ” 

"A ival cajutributlun to tlu* subpet. Tbr pn'sciil icvifwer 
rt.’gafck It A'a an absolutely s-ati'-factorv sticnfithrimig of Uu' br'st 
views concerning the two iiiatn issues of the story.” 

•‘GLASGOW HERALD." 

'*A brilliant addition to Dickons’ Lilrraturo.” 

“ BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST." 

“Takes a place among the few who intist be regarded as 
indi.speusablc to anybody who seeks to .solve the riddles Dickens 
left uonnswered. ’ 

"DUNDEE ADVERTISER." 

*' The Drood mystery is ended.” 

HOD ER & STOUGHTON. PUBLISHERS. 

LONDON. NEW YORK. TORONTO. 


J. M. DENT ft S0N$, u<i., s». AMh. Hoom, Bedford St, W.C 
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Macuillan’s New Books 

VOL. II. NEARLY READY. 

Macaulay's History of England. 

ILLU.STRATED EDITl'oN. Edited by C. H. 
firth, M.A. With 900 fliustratiuns, inclticling 44 in 
Colour, and Pholouravure Portrait. In 0 Vols. 
(Published Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. V. 
and II. 10s. (Id. net each. 

I lllttsiraled l^io^f^ciius f^nsf fyre on afyfdiratioii. 

^ Fothcf tn CjOcI ' The Episcopate of \ 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South Africa, 
1874-1908 By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A , 
late Scholar of 'I rinity Colletie, Oxford, Dioccs.in 
Librarian of the Diocese of Capetown. With Intro- 
duction by the Ven. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., and ■ 
P<irtraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. IHs. I 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. ; 

SodhetHQ : the Realisation of Life ! 

A Scries of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, • 
Author of " Gitanjali," <Sc. Extra Crown Svo. .5s. net. ! 

The Crescent Moon. Child Poems j 

Hy RABINDRANATH TAOORi;. Willi 8 Illustrations ■ 
in Colour. Pott. 4io. 4s. Od. net. ! 

The GordenCf, Lyrics of Love and Life i 
By R A B I N I ) R A N A T H TAG O R E, Author of 
" Gitanjali." With Poitrait, Crown Hvo. 4s.0d.net. : 

Athens and its Monuments 

By L'lIARI.ES IIEALD WELLER, the University ol ^ 
Iowa. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s, net. 

{lldiulhoohs of .1 n JuC(do,ry anf A ntnjmtu s. 

l tic l\ I dun Oil t’di "A tn ■ititiliil lioiiL. li u- lit si^tti (I to |M ovitU' .i 
1)1 II I . 111(1 niiln hint .il .u I tiiiiit til (hf t<t mMivipliv ,iiul tnouinn* it'-, <i| .in« it at 
AMii IIS l<ii (III 114 I Biiil tlir^ tf.ivc lit 1 , ,i-» \N<‘II tis aii ifiLft Hlurtion to 

Uit milijixt |()1 till' '-.liult 111 (.1 ,11. Im .111,1 Inauiy. ' ' 

PART VII. ((.-ONLLUDINd THE WORK) JUST 
PUBLISIIEI). 

The Golden Bough A Study in Magic and 

Religion. By J. G. I'RAZER, Litt.D. Third, greatly 
enlarged, and Final Edition. 8vo. Part VII. Balder 
the Beaut if uL The Fire- Festivals of Europe 
and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols 
20s. net. 

The Last Discourse and Prayer 

of our Lord. A Study of Si. John XIV-XVII. 

By the Rev. Prof. H. B. SWET'E, D.D. Crown 8vo. | 
2s. (id. net. j 

“ An illiimiii.itMiR pf»nMn( Ml.irv on thr riosing i)n,vs.igrs hi tln' 
litp of thf loimilci of Clinstiriiiily, and a valiiabir stiuly of c.irdijjai points ju 
Christi.ni doctrine,” 

The Gospels in the Light of His- 

torical Criticism By the Right Rev. FREDERICK : 
HENRY CHASE, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. ; 

Our Task ITt IridlQ • Shall We Proselytise j 
Hindus, or Emn^elise India ? By BERNARD j 
LUCAS. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. | 

JoQTl $ Green YeOf: Letters from the Manor j 
Farm to her Brother in India 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 

-Spectator . — “Mbs Doon's pleasant volume. . . . The portraits of the 1 
nUagis worthies, «ld Davy Snow amt his brother Joshua, with his uncanny i 
kuowledgc of birds, are excellently done." j 

Plan Cleoe By MARY S. watts, Author of ! 

“Nathan Burke,” &c. 6s. i 

Country Ltfe . — “ It is au altogcUier delightful aud huinau book," | 

MACMILLAN & CO„ Ltd., LONDON. | 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


*ANNAI.S & MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF PEKING. By toinu/vo 

backhouse and J, O. P. BLAND, Authors of 

“(Tiina under the F:mpress Dowager." Royal Svo. 
Illu^lralcd. 16». net. 

TURKISH REMINISCENCES. By 

SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “ German Memories," 
etc. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d, net. 

Eminent Figures in French History, 

THE DUCHESSE de CHEVREUSE 

By LOUIS BA7 lFFOL» Lai go dy Svo. 10s. net. 

♦THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTER- 
POLITY. 

ANubLL, Author of “ The Great Illusion. " I^emv 
8vo. 3s, 6d, net. 

REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 

Ify HENRY HOLiDAY. Illustrated in Colour and 
Blade and White from Pictures by the Author. Bovn) 
Svo. 16s. net. 

VALE! By OBOItaP. MOOKH. Being t lie third 
volume of the writer’s Aidolnography, pnbJislKsd iniilcr 
the title ot HAIL and FAREWELL. Vol. i, AVE ! 
Vol. 2 , SALVE ! F'ach vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

MAN’S MIRACLE. (ASludvof Hdcn Keller.) 

By GERARD HARRY. C r. Svo. Bins. .3s.6d.net. 

*ART IN FLANDERS (Ars Ui.a SerU-s). 

BY MAX KOOSBS, (’uralor ol thf^ l■*l.ultm Mortitus 
Museum, Antu(‘rp Loo Illustrations Ci. Svo, 6 s.ik‘1 

*FIRES AND FIRE FIGHTERS. 

Bv CHIEF KENi.ON of the .MOW YORK FTKli 
BKBiADI'.. With iKMily jno plait's. Demy Smi. 
6s. net. 

AMBIDEXTERITY and Mental Culture. 

Bv H. MACNAUQHTON JONES, M.A., etc. 
FVap Svo. 2r. 6d. net. 

*THE MELTING POT. I^y iSRAEL 

ZANQWILi.r, Author of “'riie War (iorl." etc. 
Demy Svo. 2s, 6d. net. 


LATKST HFJNKMANN 6s. FICTION. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 

Wm, De Morgan 
LETTERS FROM LAUDAS Rachael Hayteard 
STORIES OF INDIA Mrs. Anthon 

KATYA ; A Romance of Russia. Franz de Jessen 

THE DUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 

H. N. Dickinson 
SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus 

THE MILKY WAY isrd Impr.) F. Tennyson Jesse 
THE DARK FLOWER John GalsWorihy 

INDISCRETIONS of Dr. CARSTAIRS A. de O. 

THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME ( 2 s«,ooc. Sold) 

Hati Caine 

THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY. 

Each Crown Svo. Ss, 6 d. net. 

THE POSSESSED. 3s.6d.net. (Just Published.) 

(and Inipr.) | (and Impr.) 

THE IDIOT. I THE DROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 


* Prospectus on application. 

Write for Nete Spring List. 

21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.G. 
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No. 269. Vor.. XL\^ U AR\ , 1914. Price Sixpence. 

- , ni't nmnlhly Spc^cial NumbtTh I/- iu‘t and 2>'6 in'l ^ 

SUBSCRIPTION TERMS • British Isles, Canada and Newfoundland. 12/- per annum, posi fn*e Ollit-r pl.u i abro.id, 14/- pt‘i annum iW .! Irrf. 
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NEWS NOTES .. 

THE BOOKMAN GALLERY 

I >. H. J.i.uvrciKo. Iiy W’. 1. 

C»KC)R<iK . . . . . . J I I 

THE BOOKSELLER’S DIARY -,0 

THE READER - 

An.'itolc FraiK(\ Iiy Thomas 
S hCH'O.MHI- lUld WlNll-RlJ) 
Sti-'.viii.n.s .. .. .. 

Anatolc Fninc<; An AiTi.st- 
J^lioto/^iciplici ‘s I mprrssion.s. 
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mews Botes. 


Wc record with inucli tlit' th^ith ol Mr. 

W. R. A. Axon, in his sixty-eii^hth year. Mr. Axon was 
one of the b('st of bookiiKHi, a scholarly writer wliose 
knowled|4:e ot literature was al oiict'. broad and d(*ep. 
H(' conlribut(Hl largely to magazines and luiws- 
pajx'rs ; to the “ EncycJop;edia Britannica ” and 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography ; for over 
thirty years he was on the literary staff of the 
Manchester Guardian, and for many ja^ars past he 
W'as a frequent and valued contributor to our own 
pages. 

“ From the Crusades to the French Revolution,” 
a liistory of the 1-a Tremoille family, by Miss Winifred 
Stephens, has just been published by Messrs. 
Constable. 

” Time and Thomas Waring,” a new book by 
Mr. Morley Roberts, will be published early this 
month by Mr. Evclcigh Nash. Its sub-title is 


“ A Study of a Man,” and it jn'omisi-s tt) be of 
peculiar interest t(.) the medii'al proli'ssion. 

Mr. Harold Spender has written a new novel, 
” The Call of the Siren,” which Messrs. Mills tS: lh)on 
are pnblishing. 

Mr. Willred Ward has made another (‘oll(‘ction oi 
his essays, and tlui hook is to be published this 
month I>y Me.ssrs. I.ongman witii fJn? title of Men 
and Matlt rs. ” 

Tile second part of the Kejiort of the Land fiKiniry 
Committe(’ on the question of urban land will bt^ 
jHibli.sJie(l this inontJi by Messrs, i fodder cv: Stough- 
ton. It deals with the rating s\'stem, and the 
incidence ol rates, leasiiholds, the })f)sition of town 
tenants, the acquisition of land by public authorities, 
housing, etc., and contains the results of the re- 
searches of a large number of trained investigators 
who have studied the conditions of life and work 
in two hundred and sixty-live towns and urban 
districts in the United Kingdom. 

Miss Margaret Peterson, wliose first novel, ” The 
Lure of the Little Drufn,” won one of Mr. Andrew 
Melrose's £250 prizes, has written a nc-w story, which 
she is calling “ Blind Eyes.” It is to be published 
immediately by Mr. Melrose. 
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An inter(^sting reproduction of a pastel belong- 
ing to Miss B. N. Mclladew appears on this 
page. It was supposed to represent Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheridan, but Miss Mclladew is now more in- 
clined to believe it is of Mrs. Sheridan and her father. 
“ It came to me/’ she writes, ** from a late aunt, a 
niece of tlie widow of Sir (ierard No(‘l, who was a 
member of the Kcgeiu y set. My aunt told me it 
was Mr. and Mrs. Sli(‘ridan, and I have' no doubt, 
it is the latter, but as iiiy aunt died in 1894. ag(‘d, 
eighty-four, and her aunt, I.ady Noel, had died 
in 1867, aged over seventy, probably my aunt’s 
recollections of what slu' was told about tlu' 
pastel when, as a f;ir], slie lived at Ext<»n, 
Sir Gerard Noel’s place in Rutlandsliin^ had got 
rather confused, for although the lady’s ])or1rait 
bears a great resemblanci' to Mrs. Sheridan, the 
man is not in the least like her husband- then' is 
such a family likeness between flu* two that lie is 
probably her father, especially in view of tlu* Violin 
that is shown on tlu' table. The style' of tlu^ lady’s 
hairdressing belongs to 1788, or tlu'reabouts, and 
I believe the lJnle3^s were living in T.ondon at 
this time and often seeing Mrs. v'^heridaii. Tlir(‘(' 
experts, independently of one another havi' pro- 
nounc'c^d it to he the work of Jolm Ra|)l>aol Smith, 



Photo by E. o. Wo/>M . Sir H. Rider Haggard, 


wbosr new novrl “The W;ind(^r.-r^. Neck lieu,” Mttsar’, Cass«*ll 
are pnbllshlnK- 

his way of making a j)ast(‘I for re])roduetiun. If you 
could call the attention of your readiirs to it, it 
might b(' of great service in assist- 
ing to identity the man espc'cially.’’ 

It is not ofti'u that a publisher 
owns he has made a mistake. 'I'lial 
may, of course, not so much prove 
his obstinacy as tliat he d(>es not 
often make unc'.. But it it is ran' 
to find a publisher confessing to an 
eiTor, it is rarer to meet one who 
will preface a book bearing his 
imprint with a statement to the 
effect that there are things in it of 
whicli he and his readers had dis- 
approved. In a publislu'.r’s note to 
“ The Heart of the Moor," a new 
novel by Beatrice Chase, Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins mentions that after read- 
ing the MS. he and his readers 
praised the book highly, but with 
one accord said that the author 
must modify the melodrama of 
her story. Miss Chase protested, 
however, that she could not do this, 
as what they called melodrama was 
a simple record of actual happen- 
ings. Whereupon, in effect, Mr. 


one adding that it is a vrry inh'rcsting ('xmn])lt' of 



Mra. Sheridan and her Father (?) 

From a past«l belonging to Mi!»s B. N. Melladew 
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Jenkins seelns to have asked her not to shoot, for 
he and his readers were prepared to climb down. 
He is proceeding to publish the story and do penance 
in a preface by a frank confession of his fallibility. 
Until we have seen the book and tasted this molo- 
drnma we do not know whether to a()prove of his 
modesty or not. Melodrnma is as much a part of 
life as tragedy and comedy, but everything that is 
true is not art, unless the cunning of the artist 
succeeds in making it so. Miss ('lias(;'s melo- 
dramatic inri(l('n1s may he all hard facts, but the 




bv iidite ( hinin. The CountCNS of Cromartie. 

whose* iieiv nnvrl, “Thr has |ir>t boon piibli.shrd by 

Mr. Krskmt; M.'tcilotiuld 

staff of the Northern Echo when hr was a youngster 
oi about twenty-one. He s])erit his earlier years 
in Yorkshire, when', he formed that love of horses, 
dogs and guns whudi asserts itself in most of his 
writings. Jlis knowh'dgt^. ol military matters is 
again the fruit ol [)ers(>nal exj)erience. At the age 
of eighteen he obtained his oHic(‘r*s cmdilicate, 
and later he saw service in India in the Allahabad 
Light Horse and th(i Punjab Light llors(\ In 1892 


Fhoto by F. WiedhoCt. Mr. R. E. Francillon, 

whose “Mid- Victorian Memories” (lloilder & Sloujifhluii) was reviewed 
in Iasi month’s Bookman. 


question for the critic is does her treatment of them 
justify Mr. Jenkins’ piMiileuce? 


“ Paul Wrlaine," by W'illred d'horley, is th(^ new 
volume in Messrs, ('onslable's IModern Biographies 
scries. 

As often as not the writer of successful advtmlure 
stories is a placid, quiet-living man who resides in a 
conventional suburb, pays his rates and taxes directly 
they are due and has never seen anything so danger- 
ous even as a burglar. This is so disillusioning that 
most good readers prefer to know nothing about him. 
But Mr. I-ouis Tracy is not one of that disappointing 
kind. Which is not to suggest that he does not 
pay his rates and is the terror of tax collectors ; 
he is as law abiding as the best of us, but in his time 
he has had real adventures and his career has been 
as picturesque as the career of such a novelist ought 
to be. He began it as a journalist, by joining the 
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Mr. Max Eastman, 

whosf* charming volimif* on " Tin* Iwiioviucmu of Pii»‘trv *' was recently 
piihiislucl by Ml. I!lkin M.ithews. 

he was editing' the AllitJuihad Montiiu^ Post, and 
when ill-h('alth sent him home* to London he became 
Mr. 'r. P. O’Connor’s assistant editor on the Sun. 
In i8fj5 he was joint-owner with the llarmsworths 
and Kennedy Jones of the Evenin^j^ News. But the 
money he made durinii^ the South African boom 
tempted him to go in search of fn^sh adventure to 
Colorado, and there, though he gained much useful 
expericnct?, lie lost the bulk of his fortune. The 
experience equipped him for story-writing, and the 
phenomenal success of his romance, ‘‘ The Final 
War ," in Pearson's Weekly, fairly started him on the 
course he has since pursued. After many later 
wanderings in India, Amtaaca, and elsewhere, he 



phuto by r. M, Sutcliffe, Whith}, Mr. Louls Tracy. 


Miss Edith Howes, 

the wcIl-knowD New /('aland writer whose latest book, 
“MaoriUnd Fairy Tales" (Ward, Luck), was reviewed in 
the Christmas Bookman. 

most brilliantly successful of last year’s productions, 
both on the stage and as a novel. He is engaged on a 
new book that Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will 
publish shortly ; meanwhile, the same firm have 
added “ Hyacinth ” and “ Benedict Kavanagh,” 
two of his most charming stories, to their popular 
two shilling series, and ‘The Major’s Niece*' to their 
sevenpennic.s. 

The announcement that the splendid coflection of 
Thackerayana made by the Uie Major William 
H. Lambert, of Philadeljdiia, 4 ; to be dispersed by 


is now settled down in the old-world netglibourhood 
of Whitby. In the eight years of his life as a 
novelist — for his lirst nf)vel only appeared in 1906— 
he has written considerably more than , eighteen 
books —and has hitcly finished another — " The 
Terms of Surrender ’’ wliicli has just been published 
by Messrs. Cassell. 


Mr. (ieorg(^ A. Ifirmingham has taken an assured 
j)lace among llie foremost of living English humor- 
ists. His (ienenil John Regan" was one of the 







Photo by Pint MaetionoUl^ fofft. 


Mr. George A. Birmingham. 
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auction will be of considerable 
intenst to all* who are in any 
way roll(‘ctors of books, auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, for the 
Lambert Colb^ tion has long 
been known to (ontain a large 
number of most desirable 
rariti(‘S. The sale will take jdace 
at the rooms of the Metropolitan 
Art Association in New York, 
at the end of February, and 
will probably occujw sevtiral 
days, for Major Lambert had 
for five - and - thirty years, let 
few opportunities slip for adding 
to his Thackeray tn'asurcs. The 
collection includes many of the 
great novelist’s drawings and 
manuscripts, which are said to 
have reached it directly from his family including 
th(^ complete manuscript of “Tlu* Kos(^ and the King,” 
with about (‘ighty of Thackeray’s linislied drawings 
for that delightful tale, and more tJian a scon* of 
sketclu'S which wen* not included in the book. 
This is b(‘lieved in America to be the most valuable 
modern manuscrij)! in existiuice. Another MS. 
of great interest is that ol “ The Adventures of 
Philip,” while lesser gems for which Thackeray 
collectors will jealously compete* are the “■ Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse,” ‘‘The Agci of Wisdom,” and otluT 
poems in manuscript. 'Fhackeray ]ett(*rs appear to 



t'hoto bv I\ etui all 
Author ol “Thf Sale 


bi* among the most valuable in 
the eyes of collectors of auto- 
graphs (though tlu* novelist de- 
clan^d at one time * that he 
wrote at the rate of live' 
thousand letters a year !), and 
in the Lambert Colk'ction are 
about a hundred such, includ- 
ing a number addressed to Mrs. 
Brooklield that have never been 
published, for the originals of 
the large collection of thosti to 
Mrs. l^>r()oklield published some 
years ago were acqiiin'd by tlui 
lat(* Mr. Pieri)oint Morgan 
Major T.ambert having been 
the under-bidder wlu*n they 
were sold in Iho Augustin 
Daly sale. Of rare editions, 
and of books enriched with page's of tin* author's 
manuscript or the originals of his drawings the* 
collector will lind in the catalogin', when it is issiu‘d, 
a woiuhirlul array worthy of tin* reputation whit h 
the Lambc'rt ('ollection has long p<)r>sesN(‘d among 
devout Titmarshians. 

F'or the loan of sc'.vc'ral ol our Anal ok* France 
illustrations, and jH'rmission to rc'produci^ them, 
we are greatly indi'bted to the kindness of Miss 
Elizabeth .Astpiitli, Mr. J(»hn Lain* .and Miss Wini- 
fred St('i)hens. 


Miss Winifred Boggs. 

iy Uaventry'* (Herl>i‘rt Jenkins). 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

D. H. LAWRENCE. 

By W. L GeorcxE. 


I T is not a very long time ago since TYok'ssor Osier 
startled America and England by proclaiming that 
a man was too old at forty. 'I'liis is not yet generally 
held, though, I think, most of us will accept that one is 
too okl to begin at forty. But tliat is not the end : very 
soon, ill literature at least, it may be too late to begin 
at thirty, if we are to take into account at all the achieve- 
ments of the young men, of whom, perhaps, the biggest, 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, is, I believe, the youngest. For 
Mr. Lawrence is certainly one of the young men, not 
a member of their school, for they have no formal school, 
and can have none if they are of any value, but a partner 
in their tendencies and an exponent of their outlook. 
He has all the unrulincss of Mr. Carman, of Mr. Beres- 
ford, of Mr. Onions, and of that small group which is 
rising up against the threatening State, its rules and its 
iron conventions, proclaiming the right of the individual 
to do much more tlian live -ntunely, to live splendidly. 

It is this link makes Mr. Lawrence so interesting ; 
this fact that, like them, he is so very much of his time, 
so hot, controversial, uneasy ; that, like them, he has 


the sudden fury of tlie bird that ainsl the bars 

of its cage. But while tin; young men sneer at society, 
at the family, at (*very institution, Mr. Lawrence tends 
to accept tliest^ things ; he has no plan of reform, no 
magic wand with wliicl) to transmute the world into 
fairy-land : he claims only as a right to develop his 
individual it}", and to st*e others develop theirs, within a 
system which tortures him as another Cardinal La Balue. 

This it is differentiates him from so many of his rivals, 
lie has in his mind no organisations ; he is mainly 
passionate aspiration and passionate protest. And that 
is not wonderful when we consider who he is. Surprising 
to think, this prominent young novelist is only twenty- 
eight. Son of a Nottinghamshire coal-miner, a Board- 
school boy, his early career seems to have been undis- 
tinguished : a county council scholarship made of him 
only a school teacher, imparting knowledge in the midst 
of old-fashioned chaos in a room containing several 
classes. Then another scholarship, two years at college, 
and Mr. Lawrence weut to Croydon to teach for less 
than £2 ^ week. Then the literary life, though I extract 
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from his record the' dcliglitful fact tliat at college (Iiey 
gave liim a prize for history and chemistry, but placed 
him very low in the English class. (This is ralhiT 
eml )arrass.i hg for those who believe in the public endow- 
,meiil of genius.) 

1 hav(' said I hen the literary but 1 was 

wrong, lor already at tw<*uly-()n(* Mr. Lawrence had 
begun Tlie White Leacock/’ of whicli, year by yt'ar. 
and he confesses often during h'clnns, he was laying 
the foundations. Mr. Lawrence did not, as clo so 
many of us, enter the lili'rary lift* at a given 
moment : literature grew in him and with him, was 
always with him, even iji tlie worst years ol his 
delicate healtli. If literaturt was not bis passion, it 
was to his passion what the 
tongiK^ is to speech: tla* 
essential medium of his 
exj)n'ssion. 

Sometimes, when readijig 
one of his works, 1 wonck'r 
whether Mr. Lawrema* has 
not mistaken his in(‘dinin. 
and whetluT it is not a 
painter he ought to liave 
been, so signih(”inl is f(jr him 
the slaty opalescence of tin* 
heron’s wing and so rutilant 
the death C)f the sun. Wlien 
he j)aints the (ountry-side, 
sometimes in his sini)>li(‘ity 
he is almost Mrgilian, but 
more often he is a \drgil 
somehow strayc'd into ('a])ua 
and iiiloxii at(Hl with its 
win(‘S. All through every 
one of his novels runs tl)is 
l)assioiKite streak, this vision 
of nature in relation to him- 
self. Hut it is certainly in 

The W'hite Leacock” that 
this sensation attains its 
apogee. It is not a story 
which one can condtaise. Strictly, it is not a story at 
all. it presents to us a group of well-to-do people, 
cultured, and yet high in emotional tone. 

Mr. Lawrence himself, who figures in it, is effaced; 
Lettice, wayward and beautiful, is the fragrance of sex, 
but not more so than the honeysuckle in the hedges; 
George, muscles rippling under his skin, insimsitivc* to 
cruelty, and yet curiously moved by delicacy, is the 
brother of the bulls he herds ; and all the othirs, the 
fine gentleman, the laughing girls, farmers, school 
teachers, mcaking hay, making music, and making jokes, 
walking in the spangled meadows, and living, and 
wedding, and dying, all of them come to no res.lution. 
Their lives have no beginning and no end. Mr. Lawrence 
looks : Pippa passes. It is almost impossible to criticise 
"The White Peacock,” and the great danger in an 
appreciation is that one should say too much good of 
it, for the book yields just that quality of illusion that 
a novel should give us, which, even when given, does 
not of itself justify the critic in saying that it is a great 
book. For the novel, equally with the picture, can 
never reproduce life ; it can only suggest it, «ind when 


it does suggest it, however peculiarly or partially, on^ 
is inclined to cvaggeratc the impression <lne has nreived 
and to refrain from considering whether it is a IriK' 
impression. It is the vividness of Mr. Lawrenci^’s 

nature-vision carries us away ; such ])hrases as flu’.sc 
deceive ns : ” riie earth was red and warm, pricked 

with the dark, succulent gieen of bluebell sheaths, and 
embroidered witli grey-green clusters of spears, and 
many white flowends. High above, above the light 

trac'ery of liaziL tin' weird oaks tangled in tiie sunset. 
Ht'low in the hr^t shadows drooped hosts of little white 
(lowers, so silent a in I sad. it seianed like a holy eom- 
munif)n of ])ure wild things, numberliss, frail and folded 
meekly in the evening light.” Tht'V deceive ns because 

Mr. Lawrenci‘’s realisation of 
man is less assured than 
his realisation of natiin*. I 
doubt the (juality of his 

p<‘o])l(‘'s cull lire*, the spon- 
taneity of tlieir attitude 

towards tin* iit'lds in which 

the 3 ' breathe ; their spon- 
taneity sei'ins almost arti- 
licial. 

That iin])ression Mr. Law- 
rence' always gives; he sees 
till' world through a magnify- 
ing-glass, and ]H‘rhaps more 
so in ” Sons and Lovers” than 
in “The \Vhit(' Leacock.” 
In that book he gives us un- 
abaslu'd aulobiograjdiy — the 
story oi his early youth, of 
Ins n lalion to his mother, a 
(Tea lure ot litiul, d(‘l irate 
charm. .Mrs. Morel is very 
Northern ; she has, with the 
liarshness of ht'r latitude, 
its tiiK' conrag(‘ and its am- 
bition ; Laiil Mor(‘l, the hero, 
dt'licate, ])a.ssi(>nale, artistic, 
is Mr. Lawrence himself, 
the little bhu' ilowt'r on the clinker heap. And all those 
other folk about him, dark Miriam, slowly brooding over 
him : her rival, that conquering ('aplivi^ of sex ; the 
brothers, the sisters, and the frit'uds ; all tliis intense 
society is vital and yet inuU'tinably exaggt'rated. Ler- 
haps not so undetinably, for I am oppress'd by unbelief 
wlu'ii 1 find this grouping of agriculturists and colliers 
n*sponding to the verse of Swinburne and V'erlaine, to 
Italian, to Wagner, to Ba(‘b. I cannot believe in Ihi; 
spinet at the pit’s inoutli. And yet all this, Mr. Law- 
rence tells us, is tnie. Well, it is true, but it is not 
general, and that is what a little impairs Ihi', value of 
Mr, Lawrence’s visions. Because a thing is. lie believes 
that it is : when a thing is, it may be only accidental ; 
it may be particular. Now one might discuss at great 
lengtli whether a novelist should conci'iitrate on the 
general or on the particular, whether he should use the 
microscope of the aplanetic lensc, and many champions 
will be found in the field. T will not attempt to decide 
whether he should wish, as Mr. Wells, to figure all the 
world, or as Mr. Bennett, to take a section ; probably 
the ideal is the mean. But doubth^ss the novelist 
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should select amoiif," the particular that which has 
an aj)plication* to the j^eneral, and it may safely be 
said that, if Mr. Lawrence errs at all, it is in selecting 
such particular as has nf)t invariably a universal 
application. 

Mr. Lawr(‘nct‘ lays himself open to this criticism in a 
work such as Sons and Lovers,” because it has a con- 
scious general scope, but in ” The Trespasser,” his 
conception has a lesser comj^ass. Tlie book has a more 
minut<‘ ])sych(>logi(aI intention. 'I'hat Sigmund should 
lenve his wife for anotlier love and find himself tlriven to 
his death by an intolerable contliet between his desire, 
the love he bears his children, alid the consciousness of 
his outlawry, sliould havi* made a great book. But this 
one of Mr. Jjiwreiice’s three n(»vcls fails becajise the 
author needs a wide s|)here within which the particular 
can evolve ; he is clamouring within the narrow limits 
of liis incident ; Sigmund appenrs small and weak, un- 
redeemed by ev't'ii a fl.'isli ol Jienjism ; his discontented 
wife, her S(‘1L righteous ( luld, liold their own views, and 
not enough those ot the world which contains them. 
An amazing charge to make against a novelist, that his 
persons are too imn li i)ersons ! But pt^rsons must partly 
be t3^j)es, or elst^ they bet'ome monsters. 

It would be VCT3 surprising if Mr. Lawrence were not a 
poet in verse as well as in juose, if lie did not sing when 
addressing his love : 

" Coining up your auburn hair 

hi a puritan fillet, a chaste white snare 
To catch and keep me with you llierc 
So lar away.” 

Ihit a poet lie is much more than a rebel, and that 
disting ui.slif's him liiK'ly Iriun tlic realists who have won 
fame by seeing tiu' dunghill very well, and not at all the 
.spreading chostnnl tree above. Though he select from 
tlie worlil, he is greed\^ lor its beaut v, so gnn'dy that 
from all it has to give, llower, beast, woman, he begs 
more : 

” You, Helen, who see the stars 

As mistletoe Lorries burning in a black tree. 

You surely, seeing I am a bowl ot kisses, 

Should j)ul your mouth to mine and drink of me. 


Helen, you let my kisses steam 

Wasteful into the tiight's black nostrils ; drink 
Me up, I pray ; oh, you who are Night's Bacchante, 
How can you from my bowl of kisse.s shyink ! ” 

I cannot, having no faith in my power to judge poetry, 
proclaim Mr. Lawrence to Parnassus, but I doubt whether 
such cries as these, where an urgent wistfulness mingles 
in tender neighbourhood with joy and pain together 
coupled, can remain unheard. 

And so it seems very wonderful to find in Mr. Lawrence 
activities alien a little to such verses as these, to have 
to say that he is also an authoritative critic of German 
literature and the author of a prose drama of colliery 
life. More gladly would 1 think of him always as more 
remote from the stirrings of common men, forging and 
nursing his dreams. For dreams they are, and they will 
menace the realities of his future if he cannot ” breatlie 
upon his star and detach its wings.” It is not only 
the dragon of autobiography that threatens him. It is 
true that so far he has written mainly about himself, 
sibout the world in intimate relation with himself, for 
that every writer must do a little ; but he has followed 
his life so very closely, so often photographed his own 
emotions, that unless life has for liiin many mon* arl- 
ventures, and unli.-ss lu‘ can retain the })ower to giv(^ 
minor incident individual quality, he ma^^ find himself 
written out. For Mr. Lawrence has not what is callt^d 
ideas. He is stimulated by the ettTiial rather than by 
the fugitive ; the fact of tint day has littl(‘ signiliciinct* 
for him ; thus, if he does not renew hiirist‘ll hr may 
become monotonous, or he made cede to his nion* 
dangerous tendency to emphasise overmuch. H(‘. may 
develop his illusion of culture among tin* vulgar until it 
is incredible ; he ma^’' Ixi si'duced b\" tlie love lie lH‘ars 
nature and its throbbings into allowing his art to dom- 
inate him. Already his form is oftc‘n tnrgid, anii'iiabk* 
to no discipline, tends to lead him astray. He s('i‘s too 
much, feels signilicances greater than the actual : with 
arms that are too short, be-cau.se only human, he stiives 
I0 embrace the soul of man. Bui little maltiii^ if he 
perish in the effort; for a servant of literature it is a 
good death to die of e.xhaustion near the goal, to die of 
love because loving too much. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

By Thomas Sixcomiuc and \Vintfki:i) Stephens. 


T.— THE MAN. 

By Winifred Stephens. 

T T is impossible to be eommonplaet^” writes 

1 Analolt' Franct;, “ if you have been bronghl up 
on the Paris quays, the most illustrious and the most 
beautiful ])la('e in the world.” An<l he hims(‘lf, born 
on the Quai Malaqiiais, bred on the Ouai Voltaire, 
within sight of tlu' I'liileruis ami the Louvre, the Pont 
Neuf, the towers of Notre Dame, the turrets of tlu‘ 
Palais de Justici; and tlui spirt* of the SaintO'Chapelle, 
is as far from tlu; commonplace as is possible for any 
human creature to be. 

M. France, likt*. Moliert;, likt; Voltaire, and unlike 
almost every other distinguishtnl l^'ronch wnlt^r of 
to-day, is n Parisian of the Parisians. After seventy 
years passt^l in his nativt' city, he has rt'ceiitly decided 
to leave it for Vtirsailles. Hut no sooner was the 
Versailles house bought anti the contract signed than 
ho regretted his division. He hesitates to leavt* Paris. 
And we tnist he will continue to h<‘sital(\ For om^ 
could not imaginti him iii any more suilable dw(‘lling 
than that beautiful little hotel, with its stained-glass 
windows looking on to the Bois dc Boulogne, with 
rooms litletl with t'ostly works ol art, now Renaissance, 
now Direcl oin;, now eighteen th-cent ury, continually 
metamorphosed to harmonise with that phasi' of human 
history with whicli \\\r. mind of the maitre (in lo^is is 
for the mormuil occupied. 

The house in which, on April ibth, 1844, Anatole 
France first saw the light no 
longer exists. It was one of 
those pulled down to make 
room for TEcole d(is Ih^aux 
Arts. But the house in which 
Anatole spent most of his 
childhood No. <), Qiuii Vol- 
taire— still stands. Now it 
is an upholsterer's shop. 

” Le docle Champion,” the 
bookseller and publisher, who 
succeeded the father of 
Anatole, removed from it to 
5, Quai Malaquais some years 
ago ; and the upholsterer, 
who succeeded him, with 
his plate-glass windows has 
sadly metamorphosed the 
simple fagade of the tine old 
house. 

Anatole's father was Noel 
Thibaull. " Pere France” 
he had been nicknamed by 
his .comrades in the army, 
when he served in the body- 
guard of Charles X. And 


the stuck to him ; it stuck also to his son. Pere 

Ih'ancc, through all the vicissitudes of French politics, 
remained a stalwart royalist aiul a d(WT)ut Catholic. 
How could he help it ? Royalism and Catholicism 
ran in his blood. Did he not hail from La Vendiie, 
last stronghold in France of priests and of kings? Of 
course Pere France loathed the Revolution and all its 
works. And he knew it widl. On its documentary 
history he was ccmsidcred an authority ; and he had 
written a kind of bibliograpluc'al guide to the period, 
entithnl ” Lc Catalogue la Bedoyere.” 

In the shop of Pere FTance fon*gathere(l many a 
disappointed royalist, many a sworn adluu’ent of Church 
and of King. Togctlier those supporters of a lost 
cause loved to lift ii]) tlicjir voices in lamentations over 
the death of Vancien regime, .And these desultory 
talks in the shop on the Quai Voltaire were not lost 
on the young Anatole, as, ” playing with dumpy duo- 
decimos as other (diildren play with dolls,” ht^ lingered 
in lc cite lies livres. An echo of th(\se talks .Anat ole’s 
readers may catch in the conversations of M. Bergeret 
and his friends chez PcuLlot Libniirc, and in the discus- 
sions of TAbbe Jerome Coigiiard and his cronies in the 
]kd<ehous(‘ of Queen Pedauque. NeitluT did the (’ynical 
irony with which these royalists talkeil of the Revolu- 
tions escape the future author ol “ Dieux out Soil.” 

Even a morti devout Catholic than Anatole’s father 
was Ins mother, a native of Brugi'S la Morte. It was 
at liis mother’s kn(‘e that Anatole dt:lighted to read in 
a beautifully illustrated edition of the ” Lives of the 
Saints.” This book entiTod so deejdy into his child- 

life that he himself longijd to 
become a saint ; aiul, as he 
tells in ” Le l.ivre dt^ Morfc 
Ami,” he nia<le several 
experiments in sainthood — 
experim(*Tils, however, which 
were not encouraged by his 
family. For Julie, the ser- 
vant, dragged him down 
from the top of the kitchen 
pump, where lie had estab- 
lished himself, in imitation of 
St. Simeon Stylites ; and his 
mother sent him to bed, after 
a sound whipping, wlion he 
cut open one of the dining- 
room chairs in order to manu- 
facture for himself a hair- 
shirt out of its horsehair 
cushion. So he was driven to 
the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to practise sainthood 
in the bosom of one’s family. 
He sympathised with St. 
Jerome in his preference 
for j^the desert and lions’ 
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company to the society of his fellow men. Indeed, 
Anatole had'^sdi-ious thoughts of following the saint’s 
example and betaking himself to the Jardin dcs Plantes, 
to live among the wild animals there. 

Counteracting his father’s royalism and his mother’s 
piety, there was another influence of a very different 
nature at work on Anatole’s mind — the influence of his 
grandmother, who was neither royalist nor pious, but a 
disciple of Voltaire. " Elle n’avait par plus de piet6 
qu'un oiscau,” her grandson has written of her. 

. Elle datait du xviii*' si^cle, r i grand’m^re. 
Et il y paraissait bien.” Frivolous and free in morals, 
she smiled at the seriousness 'with which Anatole’s 
mother treated everything in this life and the next. 
She used to say of her grandson : "He will be a very 
different man from his father,” And her prophecy has 
come true. It is not his father, but his grandmother 
that Anatole resembles. 

Though his ])arents were by no means bountifully 
endowed with tins world’s goods, they determined to 
give their son what seemed to th(;in the best c»f educa- 
tions ; and they made considerable sacrifices in order to 
send Anatole to the exixmsivc and aristocratic institu- 
tion, le Coll(^ge Stanislas, in la Rue Notre Danui des 
Champs. It was a long walk for the young collegian 
from the (.Xiai Voltaire up the Rue Bonaparte*, or 
another of those narrow old ])icturesque thoroughfares 
leading from the* S(‘ine into the Latin quarter, and then 
through the Luxi^mbourg (jLirdcns to the College. This 
daily walk through the heart of literary and artistic 
Paris probably played an even greater part in the boy’s 
education than the hours he spent at school. 

Like many aiioth(?r man of genius, Anatole never 
distinguislu'd hims(‘lf in class. One can imagine him 
loitering on the way to school, peering into those wine 
shops and grocers’ stores, tin* dibghts of which he 
has describefl in "Pierre Nozidre’' and "Le Livre 
de Mon Ami”; lingeiing to watch milkmen, coal- 
heavers and water- carritTS on their rounds, and to listen 
to the music of somi* military band, finally arriving 
late at college, with 1 is mind distracted from the lessons 
of the day by all those wonderful sights and sounds, 
those complex workings of the social machine which, 
even in those, early years, excited his intelligent curiosity. 

From his school-days onwanl, Anatole Franco, like 
the charactei*s in his novels in which he reveals himself 
— lik<i I'Abbe J6r6m(‘ (oignard, Dechartre, Bcrgeret 
and Brotteau- has been a ])ractised loafer. And to 
his loafing habits we owe many a vivid descriptive 
passage in his Work, finmoiitaliscd by his pen are the 
bo(^k-boxes on the quays and the bookstalls in the 
Od^on galleries, the old curiosity sho])s in the Bastille 
quarter, and tht* carts of roast < hestnut sellers, beneath 
whose flaring lamps young Anatole would stand and 
read " The Antigone.” More than the class-rooms of 
the College Stanislas. Paris streets, wherein he uncon- 
sciously assimilated la plm saine philosophic, have 
motdded the genius of Anatole France. Yet cc»llege. 
too, its share, For it was at college that classic 
beauty first dawncxi upon him. It was at college that 
he became initiated into that Greek anft Latin tradition 
compact of reason and of beauty, " t)utside which,” he 
writes, " there is nothing but error and cc^ifusion.” 
Alcestis and Ant|gone inspired him with this noblest 


dreams a child ever dreamed. In his " Discours de 
R6ception a 1 * Academic ” he painted a picture of him- 
self as a schoolboy. He told liow, seated at his desk, 
all ink-bespattered, his head buried in his 'dictionary, 
he beheld divine faces, arms of ivory falling over 
white tunics, and heard voices more beautiful than 
the most beautiful music lamenting harmoniously. 
" Poets,” he has written elsewhere, " behold within 
them l)eautiful visions long before they are able to 
give them utterance.” 

Jii his school-days Anatole was already indulging in 
that omnivorous reading which has left its mark on all 
his work. Yet he has never been a bookworm. " 11 
faut etre un homme de bibliolheque et non pas un rat 
de bibliothcque,” he has said. He is never tired of 
emphasizing the limitations of mere book learning. 
" Seek not in books,” he urged in one of his public 
utterances, “ the secret of happiness. “Seek not in bof)ks 
the secret of wisely governing the world, or even one's 
own household, for it is a secret books do not possess, 
or rather, wliicli is worse, it is one to which they all 
lay claim . . . and not two of them agret.*.” " What 
a muhilnde of books ! ” cried Mdll(\ Prefere, when she 
entered M. Bonnard’s study, " and have you read them 
all, M. Bonnard ? ” " Alas ! yes,” lie reydied. " And 

that is why 1 know nothing at all ; lor tluTe is not 
(me of those books which dot^s not contradict another, 
so that when one knenvs them all, om^ does r\oi 
know wliat to think. And to that pass 1 am come, 
Madame.” 

Bibliophile almost from the cradh*, il was but natural 
that Anatole should (\'irly aspire lo hr a writer. At 
the age of tifl(X‘n he was evidently lot)king forward to a 
literary career, for in dedicating a school ex(‘rcise, " La 
I/?g(inde do Sainte Radegondti,” lo Ins parents Ik*. 
promises that to Ihein he will likewisi* dedicate all his 
future writings. 

On leaving tlie Collc'go Stanislns, Anatole passf'd 
sev(*ral desultory years. He did some teaching, fie 
also engaged in journalism. In his early twenties lit* 
was contributing to siweral bibliographical magazine's. 
One of them he edited for a time. At twenty-four lu^ 
published his first book, a study of Alfred de Vigny. 
Two years later thi; war broke out, and Anatole, with 
a volume of Virgil in his pocket, went out lo fight the 
Prussians. Throughout those campaigns he and liis 
Virgil were as inseparable as during the Revolution 
were ('itoyen Brotteau and his Lucretius. During the 
attack on the Fort la Faisapderie, M. France tells 
how he and a comrade sat reading " The Silenus,” to 
the hissing sound of cannon-balls falling into the 
Marne. 

In 1873 France published liis second book, this time 
a volume of verst;, " Les Poenies Dores.” Verlaine, 
with whom its author had collaborated in " Le Qhasseui: 
Bibliographique.” and of whom he was to paint a 
vivid portrait in th<^. person of Choulette, in " Le Lys 
Rouge,” justly praised these poems. And s his high 
opinion of the poetry of France was confirmed by the 
appearance three years later of a second volume of 
verse, " Les Noces Corinthiennes,” which revealed the 
author as "a poet of the exquisite class, a sort of 
Walter Savage Landor.” * 

The success his " Alfred de Vigny” procured for , 
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M. France from the publisher Lemerre a commission to 
edit a series of French classics. This work, which he 
began with an introduction to the works of Racine in 
1874, continued for many years, and closed with an 
introduction to the works of Molierc, which appeared 
as late as Of the first of these essays, in a preface 

to the volume, M. France writes : “ La Notice siu: Racine, 
le plus ancien et le plus faible de ces petits ouvrages 
n'a pas ete plus amendee que les autres, a cela pr^s 
que j\^.n ai Jretranche 
quelqiies pages d'un 
insupportable pedan- 
tisme. En depit des 
romantiques j’ai tou- 
jours aim6j Racine ; 
m ai s i’ a vai s des 
s6veriU^s - Aujourd’ 
hui je ne me retitms 
plus d* adorer en 
chacun de ses vers le 
plus par fait des 
poetes.*' 

A 1 1 h o u g h t li e 
author is still’ severe 
so far as his own 

I 

essay “ on the most 
perfect of poets" is 
concerned, his readers 
will find it full of 
suggestive and poetic 
thoughts; as, for 
example, that ex- 
pressed in the follow- 
ing sentence 
religion offre aux 
ames voluptuenses 
une vo]upt6 de plus : 
la volupte de se 
perdre." 

In the same man- 
ner as these essays 
were the delightful 
articles which M. 

France contributed 
later to Le Temps, 
and later still to 
VEcho de Paris, The 
Temps articles have 
been collected and 
published in the four 
volumes of " La Vic 
Litt^raiite." 

It is not, however, 
as a critic or as a poet that the fame of Anatolc France 
will go down to posterity. Those literary works of the 
'seventies were but the attempts of his prentice years. 
The decade ,had well nigh run its course before he 
found himself in fiction. His two earliest stories, 
" Jocaste et le Chat Maigre," appeared in 1879. TSiey 
were followed two years later by his first long/noveh 
“ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard/' 

Considering this book with one's knowledge of the 
writer's subsequent development, one may find in the 
mental and moral evolution of its hero, Sylvestre 


Bonnard, a kind of foreshadowing of the evolution of 
France himself. As in this novel there 4 tre two Bon- 
nards— the Bonnard before and the Bonnard after 
Jeanne Alexandre's advent — so a study of the mentality 
of Bonnard’s creator reveals two Frances, separated 
from one another not by tlie advent of a young school- 
girl, but by tlie persecution of an innocent Jew. 

The France of before V Allaire Dreyfus is the France 
Le Jardin d’ Epicure" and "La Rdtisscrie de 

la Reine P6dau- 
qut' ” - the France 
who from his ivory 
tower in le cite des 
I ivres g a z e s down 
with an irt)nical smile 
on the battleliolds of 
humanity, as the 
writer saw him iK>t 
long ago, contem- 
plating the battles of 
a colony of ants in 
the Fonnicariurn of 
Sir John Lubbock. 
The France of after 
r Affaire Dreyfus is 
the France of the 
two last volumes of 
" I'Histoire Contem- 
poraine," of " Crain- 
qucbille," of " Vers 
les Temps Meillcurs," 
of the sixth chapter 
of " Sur la Pierre 
Blanche," of those 
eloquent pages in the 
Introduction to 
" Jeanne d? Arc," 
where he makes his 
confession of faith in 
the ultimate victory 
of the proletariat and 
the coming of peace 
and goodwill among 
the nations. The 
early France was a 
Conservative - Aristo- 
crat ; the present 
France is a Radical- 
Socialist. He no 
longer remains aloof 
from humanity. He 
has descended from 
his ivory tower to 
fight the battles of the poor and the oppressed, as 
Sylvestre Bonnard rose from his library arm-chaii and 
his study of old Toutemouill6's manuscript to carry off 
Jeanne Alexandre from her boarding-school, and to 
wage war on her behalf witli schoolmistress and with 
guardians. Some there are who, like Julien Benda, in 
"r Ordination," regard as a fall this contact of the phil- 
osopher with reality, and who prefer the earlier France. 
And they may still find him, with all his aloofness and 
irony, in jwtain pages of his later work — in "I'lle des 
Pingouins/^' for example, and in " Les Dieux ont Soif." 


of 
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A series of striking contrasts has resulted from the 
existence of tiie two Frances. In 1897, for example, 
we find the future Radical -Socialist admitted to the 
French Academy as the candidate of the Conservative 
party, and in opposition to the defeated anti-clerical 
candidate, Ferdinand Fabre. The intimate friend of 
M. Jules Lernaitre and M. Paul Bourget, M. France in 
the early 'nineties was the enemy of Emile Zola. '' I do 
not believe that more intelligent men than Paul Bourget 
and Jules I^.maitre ever existed/* he wrote in sober 
earnest ; and of Zola : “ I do not <^.nvy him his disgusting 
celebrity. Never has a man so cx(»rted himself to 
abase humanity and to deny 'every tiling tliat is good 
and right. Never has any one so entirely misunder- 
stood the human ideal.** Yid in a h^w brief vi‘ars we 



Fron A caricaiuie liy Miss (.i. H.inks. 

Lent by Mr* John J.ane. 

find M. France joining hands with Emile Zola, waging 
war for the truth -truth at all timts and at all costs — 
against his former friends, Bourget and Ix^maitre, who 
were only for the truth when it happened to be ex- 
pedient ; foi such was the real issue in the Dreyfus 
affair. 

Some of the most eloquent words of sincere 
admiration ever spoken were those uttered by M. 
France at 2 k)la*s funeral. Later, to a meeting of La 
Ligue des Droits de 1* Homme, held to do honour to 
Zola's memory, M. France wrote : " Je regrette vive- 
ment de ne pouvoir assister a la grande fete organis6e 
pas la Ligue des Droits de 1 * Homme. De toutes mes 
forces j'amais acclam^ avec vous le nom d'Emile 
Zola— ce fut un homme de puissant labeur, Thomme 
des grandes titres* Romancier, son oeuvre est im- 
mense. Je puis, sans paraitre suspect de complaisance, 
exprimer Tadmiration qu'il m'inspire comme 6crivain, 
car si j’ai combattu d*aWd, avcsc moins de mesure que 
de sinc^ritd, quelque rudes mainfestations de son g^nie, 
j'avais reconnu en plus d*un article la force et la bont6 


de sa creation litteraire, bien avant les jours de combat 
oH je me rangais de son parti.** 

Since the Affaire Dreyfus , M. France has frequently 
appeared on the public platform, at meetings to protest 
against the oppression of the Russian people, or the 
massacres of Armenians and Macedonians by the 
Turks, at various international congresses and at gather- 
ings of that Radical-Socialist body to which he now 
belongs. M. France is no orator, for he reads his 
speeches, perhaps, as has been suggested, because he 
has too much tenderness for each sentence he has com- 
posed to deliver it up to the chance of the moment. 
But (as we in London, who have lately had the pleasure 
of listening to him, know) he rivets the attention of his 
audience. Every word tells. His irony, now and then 
giving way to earnestness, provokes laughter and carries 
conviction. 

As a conversationalist M. France is best at monologue. 
Some trifling remark about, perhaps, some very common- 
place circumstance will set him evolving a number of 
general ideas of delightful originality, or painting some 
br' Ilian t picture in words, or relating some telling story. 
But M. France a])pears to greater advantages in more 
intimate circles. In a certain salon, now closed, which 
he frequented regularly for twenty years, the society, 1 
am told, always broke up into little groups, one of which 
nattirally gathered round M. France.* It is, however, by 
his own lirt^side, in that sumptuous apartment which he 
is pleased to term his grenicr, that I have heard him talk 
best. TIktc, clad in grey frieze dressing-gown and red 
velvet skull-cap, surrounded by a few old friends, on 
Sunday mornings the Ben^dictin Ntirquois ’* will evolve 
from some trivial circumstance ideas of striking origin- 
ality, or paint some brilliant word picture or relate some 
telling story chosen from the rich treasure-house of his 
erudition. And never will he talk for long without 
referring in alfectionate terms to some dumb friend. 
For M. France is a passionate lover of animals. We all 
know the cal, Hamilcar, in “ Lc Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard,’* and the dog, l^iqucd, in the Bergeret novels. 
M. France di*lights to insist on how much— all our 
sensations — we have in common with the animals. And 
what is intelligence, he asks, but systematised sensation ? 
Right or wrong, our interpretation of nature is the same 
as that made by our inarticulate friends. As he was 
leaving a Londim house the other day a poor little stray 
kitten appeared upon the threshold. M. France took it 
up and caressed it. The master of the house straightway 
decreed that the kitten should stray no more, and that 
it should be called Anatole. 

Though in his later years M. France has become a 
Socialist in politics, in manner he remains the aristocrat 
of the days when he first sat among “ the immortals.** 
He receives liis visitors with an old-world courtesy which 
recalls the dignified grace of Vancien rSgfme ; ^nd 
frequently across his Gallic countenance there hits the 
smile which, slightly sardonic, half suggests that com- 
plete gefUilhomme, his master, Voltaire. 

But M. France, unlike Voltaire, has not lived in the 
public eye. Fashionable assemblies bore him. It was 
all the more wonderful, therefore, that he submitted to 
be lionised during his recent visit to London, and that 
he seemed to enjoy it. Visiting His Majesty's Theatre, 
dining at the Savoy Hotel, drinking tea with Mrs. 
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Asquith, lunching with his Peisistratus-Caxton, as he 
dubbed his English publishers, through it all M. France 
was in his gayest mood. And the culmination was 
reached wfien in that ardent moment at the Fabian 
meeting in his confraternal embrace of (j. B. S. he 
renewed an acquaintance made years ago in the Sistinc 
Chapel. On that historic Rom«an occasion our English 
pliilosoplicr is said to 
have exclaimed: 

Moi aussi ie suis un t *'r<* ^ 

homme de genie.” ^ 


II.— HIS WORK. 


By Thomas SErcoMBE. 


A 


Anatole plainly was 

born a sensitive and a I 

dilettante, but he was f 
to be liberated from 
the anaemia which is I 

too apt to arrest the I ^ 

pure artist, by his 
early appreciation and y 

acceptance of the 
gospel of work — in his 
case the work of an m 

artist. He went to I 

Stanislas from his I 

house by the quah, 1 . 

and every day he saw I i 

the streets, ev(*ry day I \ 

he saw the home. 1 \ 

was inquisitive to \ ^ 

know the ins and outs 
of things, and every- 

thing he saw helped M . 

him to un- 

to make 

the > 

working of the social 
machine. Let him see 
the milk - women, the 
water-carriers and coal- 
men on their morning rounds ; let him take stock of the 
grocers, the butcliers, and the wine mercliants in their 
shops ; and see a regiment passing down the street with 
its band playing ; let him, in a word, sniff the air of the 
street, and he will feel that the law of labour is a divine 
law, and that everyone must perform his appointed task 
in this world of ours." 

Bom in a bookshop, as an even better known celebrity 
was bom in a library, Anatole exhibits much more un- 
equivocal traces of his origin than does Dizzy." Fables 
were his first toys. The driest book on the top shelf 
of a chapter library has its secret open for him, and, like 
Washington Irving, he understands the little language 
of ancient yellow quartos, and can translate their confi- 
dences for the multitude to understand. 

I can share, at any rate, his first bibliographical 


recollection — that of an early eighteenth-century Bible, 
with the Amsterdam landscapes of a Dfctch artist and 
God in a long wliite beard. " How sincerely I believed 
in him, although, between ourselves, I considered him 
inclined to be whimsical, violent and wrathful ; but I 
did not ask him to render an account his actions. I 
was accustomed to see great personages behaving 

in an inconipre- 

liensible manner." 
He lov(‘s, even while 
lie learns, the vanity 
^ \ of false, lleeting books, 

/ ^ * transient, remotely 

i* 1 rare, lascivious vol- 

y I umis. Yet lie is not 

I a catholic reader. 

Like (libbon, he has 
K I no use for German, 

m and very little, it is to 

m be fean^d, for Englisli. 

m Jbit he lias a deep 

t attachment to Latin ; 

m loves ])hrases of Livy 

with ardour, and is 
I inundated by the 

I divinity of Homer ; at 

I tlie very first lesson 

he saw fhetis rising 
like a white cloud 
above the waves. Nor 
. ^ (in spite of La Vie 

y // Liltcraire") does he 

y m care greatly for modern 

y M m books. You remember 

jy m Lamb throw- 

y m 

^ m poetry 

wood's 

with 

1 do 
which 

send them on a 
^ friend in the country ” 

Anatole France, (charming e up he- 
re by (juliry . 

mol msm !). 

He released a good 
many original ideas in the course of his reviewing 
work, achieved mostly in the 'seventies. A more 
personal reviewer was seldom known. He wanders 

into a now book as into an unknown forest on the 
Amazons, and tells you of his adventures, the sights, 
the sounds, the strange activities of unsuspected animal 
life. If he does not like a book or the tone of its writer, 
he condemns it summarily as Hors la littSrature, His 
critique on Ohnet's " VolonW " is one of the most 
withering I know. It begins thus : 

" I.^ titre du nouveau roman de M. Georges Ohnet 
contient beaucoup de sens en un seul mot. 

" Ce titre est toute une philosophie, Volonti, voil^ 
qui parle au coeur et k Tesprit ! Volonte 'par Georges 
Ohnet I Comme on sent Thomme de principes qui n’a 
jamais dout^ ! Volonti par Georges Ohnet, soixante- 
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treiziime edition / QuelJe preuve de la puissance do la 
volontc ! Locke ne croyait pas que la volont^ fut libre. 
Mais son Essai sur VeniendemeMi humain n’avait pas 
soixante-treize Editions en unc matin^*c. Voil^ Locke 
victoricusement refute ! La volonte n’est point une 
illusion, puisque M. Georges Ohnct a voulu avoir soixante- 
treize Editions, et qu’il les a eues. En verity, plus je 
relis ce titre, plus j'y trouve d’int^ret. C’est sans 
contredit la plus belle page qui soit sortie de la plume 
de M. Georges Ohnet. Le style en est sobre et ferme, 
la pensee heureuse, claire, profonde. Volonte, par 
Georges Ohnet, soixantc-treiziime idition, que cela est 
excellement pens6, que cela est bien < 5 crit ! 

“ J’avoue que le reste du livre m’a paru inKrieur/’ 

France was a brilliant collegian, but during the years 
when most young normalicns are flooding the world, 
with their crudities, }ie nourished his faculty in solitude 
and unproductiveness — contemplative years, happy year^ 
of not going to press. He was acquiring erudition all 
this time, and storing the wallet of his memory with 
the entire contents of a mediaeval curiosity shop. His 
intense love of rarities in this line made him refractory 
always, a rebel against set themes — as at college, so 
among the group of Parnassians clustered round Leconte 
de Lisle. He made his dibut as a writer in the late 'sixties 
by poems and prefaces, or itudes, on editions mainly of 
French classics, published by Lemerre. Some of these 


have been collected during the past year (1913) 
and published under the collective title^of 
Le Genie Latin," with an affable dedication 
to the publisher, the author's ' old friend 
Lemerre. The studies include Daphnis and 
Chloe, Queen of Navarre, Scarron, La Fontaine, 
Moliere, Racine, Le Sage, Pr6vost, St. Pierre, 
X. de Maistre, Constant, Chateaubriand,- and 
Ste. Beuve. One of the chief merits of this 
book, says Anatole, is that there is a total 
lack of references. 

Charming innocence of heart, subtle 
I)enctration of brain — these are the two 
dominating ideals of Anatole, and he 
manages to combine them in the ironical 
naivete which is the distinguishing character- 
istic of his style, just as uselessness (he tells 
us) is the distinguishing characteristic of all 
honours. Reading about these early days in 
the imperishable pages of the " Livre de Mon 
Ami," one would almost swear (what is 
assuredly the thing that is not, namely) that 
the author thereof was a precocious student 
of Laurence Sterne. His father’s notion had 
been that he should be instructed in th(i 
habits of the animals he most nearly re- 
sembled, such as the dog, the elephant, and 
the monkey. His mother put in a plea for 
the study of the noble deeds of heroes. 
Whereupon Thibault senioi intervenes in the 
prccist; vein of the discourse between " My 
Father" and "My Uncle Toby." 

"I conceive," he said with a sigh, "that 
there are divers and conflicting ideas touch- 
ing the nature of heroism, and that they vary 
according to the age, the place and the people. 
But that is of no importance. What does 
matter in an act of self-sacrifice is the sacrifice. Though 
the object for which we sacrifice our lives be an illusion, 
the sacrifice itself is none the less a reality; and this 
reality is the most splendid adornment our moral 
wretchedness can embellish itself withal." And Anatole 
illustrates this well in his own career. For, though he 
commonly treats the world with the amused contempt 
proper to a peripatetic philosopher, observing the mad 
vagaries of an ant-hill, yet when his deep feeling was 
aroused (as in the Dreyfus case and the Armenian 
persecution) he allowed no sense of artistic delicacy 
10 prevent him from rushing into the hurly-burly, and 
at risk and sacrifice doing what he believed to be his 
plain duty. He soon found that he could not possibly 
subsist upon the aerial and poetic salary that so often 
falls to the lot of the publisher's reader, adviser, and 
casual editor. Still less could he subsist upon the pro- 
ceeds of his early philosophical poems. In 1874 he 
entered the Senate Library as an assistant. But tliere, 
again, the accidents of administration brought him into 
conflict with the chief of the Parnassians (De Lisle), 
He hated a collar of any kind, and he soon relapsed into 
the licence of erudition and free-lance reviewing. He 
was steadily beginning to distil from the Hybla honey 
of his learning the peculiar kind'' of satirical embroidery 
in which he was to be mai^e, ** Jocaste et le Chat 
Maigre,*’ his first two stories, issued in one volume by 
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Calmann Levy in 1879, and modelled on two of his 
particular admirations, Dickens and Maupassant, are 
unlike an5rthing that followed ; his later work is abso- 
lutely characteristic. Thus in 1881, 1882 and 1885 came 
respectively the three masterpieces of liis early time, 
'' Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de ITiisti- 
tut" ; ' Les Desirs de Jean Servein"; " Le Livre de 
Mon Ami," the product, all of them, of Anat ole's 
favourite amalgam of memories and sighs, mocking 
auto-souvenirs with the eternal refrain of Irony, Pity, 
Pity, Irony. The charm of the past is irresistible to 
him, but he can never guarantee its tnith, for what is 
History but the world’s verdict ? The weak are always 
in the wrong ; that is the sum alike of History, MorJility, 
Justice. Peace is found in ignorance alone ; illusions 
are blissful — yet he cannot lielp probing them. Even 


in the story of Bonnard, who is a fairy like Mr. Pickwick, 
there are signs of the inveterate Ironist. 

The fable is slight and even slightlj' conventional. 
The antiquary has been depicted often and with a fund 
of s)anpathy or of knowledge, as the case may be, leaving 
little to bo desired. Dr. (‘.asaubon serves as a counter- 
poise to the delightful figure of Munkbarns, while, be- 
tween the two, the port-wine-loving Dr. Middleton 
symbolises a t5rpc of scholar which, in a countryman of 
the convivial Porson, it were unbefitting to ignore. Yet 
the portrait of M. Sylvestre Bonnard of the Quai Mala- 
quais, Membre de I’lnslitut, is quite original and quite 
new, for it has nothing in common with any of these. 
The contrast between* the solemn pedantry of this 
modern Dugdale, the self-critical wisdom of his soliloquies 
and the burden of pathetic lament (recalling once or 
twice a stray word of Herbert 
Sj)enc(ir s) tliat forms an under- 
tone to his reverie — the need 
of a young being to love, or a 
fresh young face to reflect and 
concentrate the beauty that he 
felt around him at each recur- 
rence of springtide, — this 
supplies the light and shade of 
a picture abounding in delicacy 
and charm. The fondness of 
the complex for what is primi- 
tive and simple is vividly 
asserted in Bonnard. He suc- 
c(^eds at length in adopting the 
daughter of the woman he had 
loved years ago, and the fearful 
joys of manuscript-hunting and 
archieology arc now over- 
whelmed by his prospect of 
becoming an adoptive grand- 
father. Jeanne is to be married 
to a rather promising young 
student of the Ecole des Chart es. 

" Her dowry,” murmurs Syl- 
vestre, " there it is in front of 
me. It is my library. Henri 
and Jeanne have not the faintest 
suspicion of my plan ; and the 
fact is, I am commonly be- 
lieved to be much richer than 
I am. I have the face of an 
old miser. It is certainly a 
lying face ; but its untruthful- 
ness has often won for me a 
great deal of consideration. 
There is nobody in the world 
so respected as a stingy rich 
man." He keeps to his resolve 
to sell his' library, but he has 
not the heart to sell quite all 
of it. He detennines to respite 
just a few of his folios, and the 
number of the reprieved shows 
a tendency to grow rapidly and 
mysteriously. The perpetration 
of this crime supplies the occa- 
sion of a typical auto-phantasy. 
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**£ach time I come across a volume that has ever aiHicted 
me with false dates, omissions, lies, and other plagues of 
the archseologisf, I say to it with bitter joy : ‘ Go, im- 
postor, traitor, and false witness — vade retro* ** 

The ironic inclination of the author contemplating 
in the futility of scholarship the fragility of all hiunan 
destiny, is qualified by his growing compassion for 
human wretchedness, the outcome mainly, he seems to 
think, of human pride. He enjoys feeling more even 
than apprehending. Truths discovered by the in- 
telligence remain sterile. The heart alone is capable 
of fertilising its dreams. So he upholds sentiment 
against reflections, and he dwells with constant delight 
upon the vanity of intelligence, the inutility of science, 
and the incurable conceit of human reason. Ignorance 
is a necessary condition, not merely of happiness, but 
of existence. It is a fond delusion to suppose that 
scientific truth differs essentially from vulgar error. If 
we knew all truth we could not live our lives for an hour. 
Desire is another chief source of misery, but if we suffered 
not we should lack our highest education. Life is 
precious so long as we can suffer and love — saddened 
though it is by the fact that youth is placed at the wrong 
end. In this we are surpassed by the insects. If we 
moderns have lost charity along with hope and faith, 
we can at least strive to replace it by tenderness and 
kindness, and so pass this dream of hfe in loving. So we 
may escape it becoming an evil dream. Let us be 
simple of lieart. Let us be men of good will and the 
divine peace will dwell within us. 

Like Montaigne in his tower, but with the mellifluous- 
ness of a Kenan, he meditates and meditates upon the 
cruel futilitic‘S and inexpugnable pride of men. His 
imagination seeks continuiUly to paint sentiment, to 
vivify a reflection ; to do this he brings into play his 
scholar’s note- book, full of the most erudite pilferings, 
and constructs a colourable imitation of one of Voltaire’s 
Contes rhiloso])hiques.** Where it disresembles Voltaire, 
though, is in the immense amount of person.al reflection 
whicli he invariably 
intercalates. He 
repeats and contra- 
dicts himself alike 
without embarrass- 
ment. Thought is 
troublesomci, but it 
is also man’s best 
friend, and it is in 
their garrets of to- 
day that the philoso- 
phers of to-morrow 
are building up a new 
age. As to history, 
inexhaustible as it is 
in delightful para- 
doxes and patterns, 
its six million vol- 
umes can, under 
painful necessity, be 
summed up in three 
words — Men were 
bom, suffered, died. 

A flaneur, a dilet- 
, tante, always mock- 


ing at the pitiful poipposity of the successful", the power- 
ful, the potentates, and their farcical self-complacency, 
Anatole is remorseless in his discernment. The ascetics 
and puritans, too,, he treats like dogs and makes faces 
at in short passage^ of a shameless familiarity (seldom 
absent from his books). In reality, however, he lacks 
passion, his id^ are predominant over his feelings, 
and his amorousness is generally of the Epicurean order. 

Anatole puts himself into everything that he writes, 
and his confident expectation is that his readers will 
put themselves into what they read. During the next 
seven years he worked continuously at self-expression, 
atmosphere, order, style — above all, lucidity, the 
sovereign quality of French prose. Much of his energ}'' 
was expended upon sketches, short ironies, and cynical 
persiflages. He loves to put his severest C 5 micisms into 
ingenuous mouths — dogs, cats, monks, tramps, artists, 
sophists, charlatans, mountebanks, poets, voluptuaries. 
The mediocrity and the bourgeois he passes by or uses 
as foil. But while he laughs he works. Where you are 
most conscious of ease and amusement, you may be 
sure that he has been witli his compas.^, his file, liis 
tuning fork, and his eraser. He will tolerate no cheap 
effects. ”A very subtile man, a seeker, a questionist, 
a sceptick, and, I fear me, an atheist.” Anatole’ s rarest 
quality among literary men is the progressive fineness of 
his art. His work has ripened, deepened, purified, 
concentrated. Thi^ ” Histoire Contemporainc ” (or 
Bergeret series) in four volumes, is finer than anything 
before, but it is not so fine as ” Les Dieux ont Soif.” 

In one of his earliest fictions, Jocaste,” the story 
of a woman’s remorse leading to her suicide by hanging 
herself, Anatole could not resist the pleasure of applying 
to his luToine tlie name of the Theban Jocasta, most 
celebrated of pendues. In his most complex “Histoire 
Contemporaine ” (llu^ Bergeret series) he christens tlie 
chief figure in his satirical romance, Lucien, after that 
singular contemporary of Marcus Aurelius and literary 
ancestor of Petroiiius and Apulcius, tlici Greek satirist 

Lucian. In his un- 
varying note of 
autobiography and 
casuistry, in his fond- 
ness for the dialect 
form, in his calm ab- 
stention from need- 
less explanation, in 
his admirable blend- 
ing of comedy and 
philosophy, and in 
the waywardness of 
his narrative, no less, 
than in the finished 
art of his sophistry, 
by which the tedious 
portions of wbat he^ 
has to tell are, if 
by magic, evaded, 
he is continually 
suggestive of the 
immortal mocker of 
the “ Vera Historifiu'"^ 
To him men of b31 
ages are all very 
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Anatole France in hie Study. 

Fioiii amitc'iir photographs kindly hint by Miss Winifred Stephens. 


mucli the same, and never what Uiey seem. Trutli, 
Fate, the Future, are, perhaps, the three most 
terrible bogies tliat menace the contentment of 
man. Fourteen years ago 1 translated M. Bergeret's 
caustic remarks on Triilli, and tliey still S(‘cm to sum 
up one of the most salient angles of the Anatolean phil- 
osophy. “ Truth does not pn^vail ; on tlie contrary, it 
generally perisluts obscurely under public contumely 
and insult. Reflect that truth lias many evident points 
of inferiority as comp.'irt‘d witli the lie, which must 
eventually cause truth to disappear. 1'Jie lie, lor 
instance, is multiple, and trutli has against it numbers. 
This is not its only delect. Truth is inert. It is not 
susceptible to modulation. It does not lend itself 
readily to combinations wliicli might enable it without 
overmuch ditticulty to enter into tlie intelligence or the 
emotions and passions of men. 'I'ln^ lie, on the other 
hand, has marvellous resourc(‘. It is dtJctile, it is jilastic. 
More than this, it is natural, and even moral, inasmuch 
as it corresponds witli the habits of man, who lias based 
his ideas of good and evil ujion the most holy and Ihti 
most absurd of lies. The lie, tlierefore, becomes the 
principle of virtue and b(^auty in man . . . and a few 
simple lies will for ages to come continue to gild millions 
of existences.'' 

The drift of the parody that follows is too plain to 
need explanation : it is absolutely Anatolean. The 
D.)g's Prayer : “ 0 Bergcrct, my master, god of carnage, 
I adore thee ! Praised be thou when thou art terrible, 
praised when thou art gracious ! 1 crawl to thy feet, 

I lick thy hands. Great art thou, and beautiful when 
seated at thy spread table, thou devourest quantities 
of food. Great art thou and beautiful when, bringing 
forth fire from a little chip of wood, thou changest night 
into day. Keep me, I pray thee, in thy house, and keep 
out every other dog ! " 

In “The Gods Athirst" (perhaps the most scalding 
of his works) Anatole treats the French Revolution in 
the same bantering and incredulous manner in which 
he treats Nationalism in the Bergeret books, and early 
Christianity in the “ White Stone," “ Thais," “ The 
Procurator of Judaea," and other stories. He loved a 
period characterised by high ideals, which he can show 


by his method to be at best but pathetic illusions. He 
likes, as do many of us, to transport himself into the 
thick of a n^volutionary epoch, and then to imagine how 
he would havi^ behavt^l, anil what he would have said. 
Had he been English he would hav(‘ introduced himself 
as a cynic pliilosopher under strict restraint on board 
of one of the old Dreadnoughts; for there is nothing 
he likes undiTinining more than the heroic fallacy. 
This makes his work enervating at times, and it is 
difficult to find in Ids philosopliy a place for heroes such 
as we imagine lo be men like Ni'lsou, Stonewall Jackson, 
Captain Scot I, and J.ord Roberts. It was this defect, 

1 suppose, wliicli maih^ Andri^w J.ang and Mark Twain 
so angry with liis presentation of the Maid of Orleans. 
His tendency to confuse substances (as when' he com- 
])ares the wife of liis bosom with a Lexicon) gave them 
a handle against him. ]^>ul he was always inclined to 
mix up truth and fiction. His incident is borrowed on 
a large scale, not only from Jiistory, memoir, and bio- 
graphy, but also from fable, legend, and mythology such 
as that of Dickens. His brain contains numberless 
volumes of the ‘^curiosities of literature," but he never 
uses them like a pawnbroker. He is always the con- 
noisseur and the interpreter. There arc, however, some 
dangers implicit in this practice. They were not un- 
discerned by Anatole himself ; but they betrayed him 
in “ Jeanne d’Arc," ^Ipropos of the first edition of which 
Andrew pointed out how strangely illusive many of 
Anatole's references were. Strange destiny which 
brought two of the cunningest prose-writers of their 
day, and both chevaliers, too, of their respective philoso- 
phies, into active collision ! The two writers resemble 
each other in still one other respect : they repeat 
themselves largely without scruple. 

But, although he will not allow heroism or devoted 
self-sacrifice much of a show in his philosophy, Anatole 
was quite ready, at need, to practise the abnegation 
which he decried. Brandfe points out this with ad- 
mirable decision in his masterly epitome.* Artistically 
(no less than alphabetically) Anatole had the least 
possible S 3 nnpathy with Zola. He called “ La Terre " 

* G. Biaiidds’ “ Anatole France,” in Heinemann's Contem- 
porary Lives Series, ts. 6d. net. 
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the fifth Georgic— the Georgic of filth. He laughed 
consumedly at the spectacle of Zola’s disciples mocking 
him as Ham' mocked Noah. ‘"His work is evil/’ he 
wrote. “ He is one of those unliappy beings of wliom 
it can be said that it would have been better had he 
never been born.” Zola was, perhaps, one of the 
coarsest men since Luther ; but he was also one of the 
bravest. When Zola, at the imminent risk of the loss 
of his material possessions, stood up for Dreyfus, Anatole 
rallied to him. Upon Zola’s death, he emerged from 
the shrinking ranks of the literati^ and enunciated a 
iKjble panegyric. 

He is equally brave in denouncing cnielty, land- 
hunger, colonial war, religious persecutkjii, and racial 
animosity the whole world over. Wliile he regards 
human beings as being very much alike, the same 
pitiable and incorrigible creatures in every age, climate 
and condition of culture he objects, most of all, to 
their ludicrous pomposity, and to that pride which 
manifests itself in the cruelty with which they persecute 
and torment each other for imperceptible difference's 
of opinion. His affinity with Montaigne, Spinoza, 
and Heine on some of these lines is suggestive of a 
Hebrew strain in Anatole ; but he has much in com- 
mon, loo, with Diderot, Sterne, Voltain^, and other 
eighteenth-century performers on the contc philosophique. 
We have only one satirist at all to match him, our 
greatest— Dean Swift ; but Swift hates men as men. 
He detests humanity; whereas Anatole emphatically 
does not. Of the creative power and masculine force 
of Swift, the Frenchman, I think, has little. His genius 
has more of a feminine cast. He is less an inventor, an 
instaurator, a creator, than a grafter, an imitator, an 
adapter, and his pre-eminence, as he himself would 
probably admit, is first and foremost a question of style. 

His form, which some have questioned, seems to 
me almost immaculate. It is essentially Lucianic, a 
catholic variation of the dialogue, of which our best 
modem sophists such as Bernard Shaw, (ieorge Moore, 
and Lowes Dickenson are themselves in turn ingenious 
adapters. He philosopliises, it seems, in the form of 
tlie earliest prose fictions, those of the Greeks of Alex- 
andria, managing ai the same time to give his narrative 
as much as possible of a modem variele, or topical 
revue. But it is his style, when all is said, which 


makes his thought valid. His style is, indited, a liberal 
education which makes sceptics of us all, whether we 
will or no. And it is noteworthy that the two English 
writers (Stevenson and Hardy) who have given the 
minutest attention, and the severest lahlour to the 
potentiality of phrase, have resembled him most nearly 
in this respect. The placid beauty of his prose main- 
tains a rare quality of elevation among his books ; it 
is impossible to point to any single one of them or even 
to any small group, as transcending in merit the rank 
and file of his production. 

Books are a devouring flood. We become librarians, 
all of us, and that .will end everything. So France has 
told us. Yet he has worked prodigiously books. 
Novels : ” Sylvestre Bonnard,” 188I, and " The Red 
Lily,,’ 1894 (the two most conventional, but certainly 
not least delightful of his books)*; “Thais,” T890, in 
the opinion of many the finest of all his novels. 

Satires : “ Histoire ’ Contemporaine,’ 1897-1901, ct 
* Comiqiie,* ” 1903 ; the “ Isle of Penguins,” 1908. 

Sketches, Contes, Dialogues : ” The White Stone,” 
1905 ; “ Etui do Nacre,” 1892 ; ” Puits de Sainte 
Clare,” 1897 ; “ Balthasar,” 1889 ; “ Crainquebille,” 
1901 ; “ Los Sept Femmes de Barbe-Bleue,” 1909. 

Maxims : “ Jardin d’Epicure,” 1895 ; “ Opinions de 
J. Coignard,” “ Rotisserie,” 1893; ” Tournebroche,” 
1908. 

Notes on Autobiography and Comment : ” Desirs de 
Jean Servien,” 1882 ; “ Livre de Mon Ami,” 1885 ; 

“ Pierre Nozi^re,” 1899. 

Then there are fairy stories, introductions, speeches. 
What an output ! 

A translation of such a very delicateT and idiomatic 
writer as Anatole France into Engliiih was a big con- 
ception. It has been carried out with an enthusiasm 
which will be its own reward. The inauguration of the 
scheme is due to Frederic Chapman, who belongs to the 
order once adorned by Anatole himself — that of pub- 
lisher’s reader. The performance, which now runs to 
well-nigh a score of handsome volumes, has certainly 
attained a high level. So far as I have perused the 
volumes (and I have to thank Mr. Lane for his gener- 
osity in putting the half-dozen I selected promptly at 
my disposal) I give the palm to Mr. May’s translation of 
” My Friend’s Book.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE— AN ARTIST-PHOTOGRAPHER’S IMPRESSIONS. 

By Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


L iterary London was excited beyond its usual 
habit, there was a thrill of expectation in each 
greeting of friends. “Have you heard that Anatole 
France is coming over / ” they said one to another ; 
and being of a naturally enthusiastic disposition, possess- 
ing aft unquenchable desire to photograph the eminent 
men of art and letters of to-day, and adding to this my 
appreciation of this great author’s work, it took no 
more than the hint of his arrival to fill me with the 
desire to portray him. In this frame of mind I hied 
me to Mr. Jolm Lane, with the result that I was invited 
to the dinner in France’s honour, and given hopes of a 
sitting. 


What a very memorable banquet it was, and what a 
striking figure the guest of the evening presented as he 
sat beside Lord Redesdale, the chairman. He did not 
seem in the least nervous or especially interested as he 
looked over his menu, or exchanged a i^ord xfow ^d 
then with his neighbour. From where I sat, within a 
few yards of him, I was able to study him carefully, and 
this admirably suited my purpose. 

I should say that Anatole France is not a man Who 
cares much for banquets, honours, or the appreciation 
of tlK general public ; that he gets these things showered 
upon him is the irony of fate which always bestows her 
favours lavishly where they are least wanted, and is 



Photo hy 4tvtn iMfcbn Cobum. 


Anatole France^ 
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particularly eager to bestow them upon a person whose 
reputation is top firmly established to need such things. 
From his writings I judged him to be rather a student 
and dreamer than a man to whom the adulation of the 
world greatly appealed, and when I saw the man himself 
seated there at the head of the table, at that great 
gathering, I felt that I had been right. 

Let me see if 1 can describe him to you. I should not 
say that he was a taJl man, and yet his dignity of presence 
makes him seem of more than average height. When 
he sits there is, just about the shoulders, the suggestion 
of the student who has bent for a lifetime over books. 
He is no longer a young man, for, his hair and beard are 
white, yet one would not call him old ; there is some- 
thing in the penetrating eyes that would make it impos^ 
sible to do that. His nose is long and straight, and the 
beard emphasises the length of his face. ' In a word, 
France is a man you would not pass in the street without 
wondering who the distinguished foreigner might be. 

So he sat as the guest of honour at that dinner at the 
Savoy, with its gathering of eminent people, looking out 
of his quiet eyes as if hardly conscious of his surround- 
ings. But when he rose to speak one knew why, for 
he had been dreaming, he said. But if it had been a 
dream it was loo flattering for him to wish to awaken, 
and he modestly went on to say that now he realised 
why he had been invited to this gathering— it was 
because he was a symbol, a representative of French 
literature to England, the liome of the novel. 

The speech was of just the right length, and in deliver- 
ing it France became its a man transformed ; he hardly 
seemed the same person ; he raised his hand in gestures 
that only a Frenchman could make, they were at once 
so expressive and so elegant ; and he sat down amid a 
storm of applause, for it was apparent to all that within 
tliis calm exterior there burned a fire of human enthu- 
siasm for the good of the world. 

Then came the reception, in which France, with the 


courtesy of his nation, kissed the hands df fair ladies, 
and wrote innumerable autographs on fans and menus. 
But all the while he seemed to be still dreaming the 
closing lines of his speech — ^that great drqam of all 
deep-thinking men : International Peace. 

It was due to Mr. Lane that I was able at his home 
to make the photographic portrait which accompanies 
tliis impression. It was a dark day, and my studio was 
a landing on the staircase which Mrs. Lane very kindly 
placed at my disposal. But I knew exactly what I 
wanted, and I think you will agree that I have ensnared 
something of the man in the sensitive gelatine of my 
photographic film. 

How interesting it is to live in London ! someone has 
said, and the idea has imbedded itself in my memory 
that, if you wait long enough, all the interesting people 
in the world will pass through the portals of Charing 
Ooss. Not long ago we had Dr. Georges Brandis, whose 
charming little volume on Anatole France begins : 
“ The true author is recognisable by the existence on 
every page of his works of at least one sentence or one 
phrase which none but he could have written,"' and 
ends : “ It has shown them that behind the author there 
dwelt a man — behind the great author a brave man.” 
The book is published by Ileincmann, and what a 
vivacious little book it is, with such a discriminating 
quotation of passages that you are driven irresistibly 
to read every word that Anatole France has written. 

And how different are these two who have come to 
us through the magic portals of Charing Cross within 
such a short time of ane another ! Brand6s the critic, 
who lives his life in the world, to whom life in all its 
diversity constantly appeals, and who will not even 
have a secretary, because he will therefore lose touch 
with some of life’s directness ; and, on the other hand, 
France, who lives secluded in his own mind, even at a 
great dinner party in his honour, to whom the world is 
merely a glorious id('a, and mankind a brotherhood. 
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Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearinj* the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV., and V. are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the ist prize xvill he for the best original Lyric. 


I . — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 

original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 

best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.”A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best twenty-five lines of verse tersely re-telling 
the story of any recent novel. 

XV,— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names ot Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

I.— The Prize of Oke Guinea for the best lyric is 
awarded to Mrs. Stephen Parker, of 12, Fontayne 
Street, Goole, Yorkshire, for the following : 

MARKET NIGHT. 

All in the midst of the market noise, 

The laughing girls and the jostling boys^ 

The gray old wives at their apple-stalls^ 

The poor, wan women tmder their shawls^ 

Whilst the flaring naphtha dripped away, 

A man with a pipe ^an to play. 
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He played the storm and the bitter wind, 

He played the flight with the foe behind, 

The black disgrace of the eldest son, 

The death of the dearest, the littlest one, 

The lover lost, tlio treacherous friend. 

The long, dark way to the cruel end. 

The boys and the girls stood, half in fright 
(Was ever so dreary a market-night ? ), 

The fathers* and mothers' heads hung low 
(How came the Piper the tale to know ?), 

Silent they stood, when the tune was o’er, 

Till the man l>egan to play once more. 

Ho played the sunshine after the rain, 

The spring returning to earth again. 

The water drawn from the hidden spring, 

'J'he dtawn of love, and the marriage ring, 

The baby laid on the mother’s breast, 

The joy of life, and its end in rest. 

Soft, and more softly, the last notes fell, 

And the young ones murmured, "How can he tell ? 
The fathers and mothers whispered low, 

" Who can have told him ? How can he know ? *’ . 
And all the rest of that market-night 
Was Paradise — lit by nai)htha light 1 

We also select for printing : 

HOPh:. 

I can climb still, though sometimes lame and slow, 
So slow I seem to creep. 

1 can bear still my burden as 1 go — 

You know the way is slcijp. 


Noble Wood (Hull), Alexander R. C. Eaton (Forest 
Gate, E.), M. E. Robinson (Fleet). Miss C. Ransom 
(Torquay), Herbert B. Dawel (Birkdcie), Ellen M. 
Schonberg (Northwood), Miss E. M. Stove (Falmouth), 
G. W. Turner (Burnley), Harrison Kent (Ludlow), Mrs. 
D. Sutherland (Wick), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hull), Mrs. 

G. Reece (Cardiff). Violet Thelma Avis (Waltham Abbey), 
Maud Straker (Epsom), Elsie D. Armour (Liverpool), 
Rev. F. K. Berry (Barrow-in-Fumess), Florence Andrews 
(Maidenhead), A. W. Jay (Devonport), Margaret Rey 
(Bournemouth), J. A. Langlon (Leeds), R. W. King 
(Catford Hill, S.E.), Gladys J. Home (Northampton). 

H. S. French (Clapham Common, S.W.), R. Moffat 
Berry (Hampstead, N.W'.), Mrs. St. Leger B, (Rus- 
tington, Sussex), Mrs. Nevill Heard (Swanage), Owen 
H. Carsinal (Shcflield). Ivy L. Carr (Leamin^on Spa), 
G. M. Northcott (West Kirby), Gwladys A. Charles- 
Jones (Carnarvon), Arthur S. Wilshere (DaLston, N.E.), 
J. J. Macdonald (Comric), Dorothy M. Raweliffe (Haigh, 
Wigan), Russell Green (Sheflield), Lilian Gillespie (Vent- 
nor), Marguerite E. Wf. Steen (Grange-over-Sands), W. S. 
('heslerfield (London, W.), William Johnson (Harrogate), 
Adelaide Addenbrooke (Grave.scnd), Robin Ian Jardine 
((ilasgow, W.), Ethel Talbot (Murrayfield), Mrs. W. J. 
Macnamara (Dublin), Grace E. Armstrong (Muswell 
Hill, N.), Arthur Powell (Stratford, Conn., U.S.A.), 
John Thompson (Bournemouth), Marie C. Lufkin (Park- 
stone), David Boland ((dasgow, W.), T. E. Sabine-Pasley 


1 can hnpe still, and luiping sook to press 
Ifeyond llic narrow bourne 
That bounds my little life witli loneliness — 
You know the loss I inoiiin. 


1 can love still, and calmly strive to think 
My sorrows into sleep. 

Wc may meet yet upon the bitter brink — 
You know mv love is d<!<‘]). 

(Edward IT. Kenney, Junior, 21. Alleyn Park, 
Dulwich.) 


HKAAlJJM'COMUr: f-AlK. 

A.S J was a-trottiiig to Prainbloconibe fair, 

I spied a dark maid what was combing her hair : 

" My sweet pretty l)onc>-, come down to the door, 
And ride on tho pillion while I rule bclore.” 

1 smiled at my bright bud, and she winked at me — 
" Sweet Sir, 1 do thank 'eo, but 1 l)c not fioc ; 

My inamniy is near me, she’s gnt and she’s strong ; 
I pray 'ce, don’t loiter, Init gallop along ! " 

So I went a-trotting to Brain hlecoin be fair, 
Jog-joggety merrily through tho sweet air; 

Wi’ feasting, wi' singing, wi' joy oi all kind, 

Why, dang 'ee, the maiden .slippijd out of iny mind ! 

(Dab-Chick, 22, ('avendisli Road, Brondeslmry, 
N.W.) 

TKlOIJCr. 

When my little Baby came, 

Winter winds were blowing, 

But my heart was all a-flame 
When my little Baby came, 

With a love that put to shame 
Sullen skies a-snowing I 
When my little Baby came 
Winter winds were blowing. 


If my little Baby knows 
Lovely summer weather, 

Song of bird and scent of rose 
If my little Baby knows— 

Will he feel how my heart glows 


When we are together ? 



(Irene Wintle, 31, Walton Park, Liverpool) 


We also specially commend the Ijnics sent 
in by Stanley Brook (York), “ A. Gabriel St. 
Fillan ” (Edinburgh), Elijah Summers (Dukin- 
field, Cheshire), Gwyn Elton (High B^et), 
J. J. Geake (Guildford), John Keys (^uth 
Shidds), Arthur C. Hay (Keith), [Frank 



Prom a drawing by Ft T. Dalton* 
Lont by Mr, John Lane. 
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(London, W.C.), Hilda K. Taylor (Great Crosby), 

D. J. Darlow (Chippenham), Cyril G. Taylor (Hes- 
wall, Cheshire)? Edna Lake (Didsbury), W. T. Brockle- 
bank (Darlington), John Harriott (Highgate, N.), 
A. D. H, Allan (Wimbome), Dal Cuore ” (London, 

E. ), Alice Scott (Sydenham), J. Wesley Honeline 
(Shenfield), R. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook), V. D. Good- 
win (Gillingham), S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), 
Helen Ho3rt (Chicago), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead), 
Judith Beamsley (Bradford), Crawford Neil (Dublin), 
Nora E. Cressall (British Guiana), W. V. J. K. (Derby), 
W. M. Lodge (Upper Norwood), Clarence F. Carr (Wey- 
mouth), M. F. Watson (Maidstone), Elsie S. Mead 
(Burnley), H. M. Barrow (Hastings), Edwin Plummer 
Swadlincote), R. E. Taylor (Gironcha, India), C. E. Dell 
Vancouver), Francis A. Monks (Halifax). E. Dykes 
(Birmingham), E. Jotham (Port St. Mary), M. D. B. 
(Ascot), May Cooper (Sevcnoaks), John F. X. Cannon 
(Philadelphia), Mary Wayman (Dorset), Julia Rose 
Carling (Plymouth), Mabel Malet (Hull), C. G. Howard 
(Wimbledon), T. W. J. (Woodford). Bessie Hawkins 
(Bath), Albert H. Candler (Worcester), S. H. Jhabvala 
(Bombay), J. D. Macbeth (Glasgow), Robert Burnell 
(Ashford), A. M. Northwood (Harrogate), Constance 
Goodwin (Clapham), A. Barfield (Parson's Green), Fredk. 
J. Mathias (Cardiff), Mrs. M. C. Turner (Betchworth), 
Edith R. Leatham (Durham), D. M. Howard (Brockham 
Green), Jas. Scobbie (Glasgow), Emily Kington (Blair- 
gowrie), James M. McAlpin (Wishaw), Dan Boyes (En- 
field), A. C. Laughton (Wakefield), H. A. C. Blacker 
(Cambridge), Dorothy G. Gibbings (Clapton), J. P. Gross 


(Kenilly), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), ‘P. J. Frawley 
(Coventry), Hector Macaulay (Thurso), Winifred J. Grout 
(Folkestone), H. C. Williamson (Galashiels), Marjorie 
Winifred Crosbie (Heme Bay), Jessie Cavey (Chiswick), 
W. Siebenhaar (Perth, W. Australia), A.- P. Parker 
(Chichester), E. J. Martin (Dewsbury), Hylda C. Cole 
(Glasgow), F. J. Popham (Annan), Diana Royds (Bourne* 
mouth), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), G. C. Andrews (Char- 
lotte, N.C., U.S.A.), Ivan Adair (Dublin). Mrs. M. E. 
George (Lewes), L. H. Stuckey (Taunton), Olivia Turpin 
(Birkdale), F. C. Witney (Wimbledon), Margaret Dunn 
(Hammersmith), Jas. C. Peterson (Fife), Lizzie Sinfield 
(Ashbourne), Harold Horton (Manchester), Chas. Courny 
(Sheffield), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leices- 
ter), J. Isaacs (Hackney), Alonzo J. P'reeland (Kilworth), 
J. D. I. Waugh (Toddington), Sec. (Glasgow), S. Simpson 
(Birkenhead), E. A. Kerston (Thornton Heath), Barbara 
B. Friend (Sheffield), E. A. Potter (Birmingham), M. A. P. 
Price (Aston), Jocelyn lerne Ormsby (Pontypridd), 
Kathleen A. Foley (Salisbury), S. T. McCabe (Patri- 
croft), M. S. (Chesterfield), Andrew J. Caird (Edinburgh), 
Archibald Jackson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), W. Holmden 
(Ilfracombe), M. A. Newman (Brighton), Adele S. Flinn 
(Didsbury), Florence Bagster (Kendal), Robert Veitch 
(Penicuik), A. H. Hughes (Glasgow), Frances Helen 
Jackson (Lincoln), Rev. E. C. Lansdown (Birmingham), 
E. M. Ayre (Cardiff), A. S. Barnard (Walsall), A. R. C. 
Westlake (Hampstead), T. M. Tweedale (Birkdale), 
Eveline E. Ife (Plumstead Common), A. Ellcrton (Forest 
Hill), O. H. R. Layton (Westgate), W. C. Wilson (Luton), 
Mary M. Wilshirc (London, S.E.), Violet D. Chapman 
(Burnham), Frances Corley (Fulham), 
Mrs. A. E. M. Baker (Kilburn), Frank 
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Brcbner (Edinburgh), T. Law (Holy- 
town), Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), 
Dorothy Plimpton (London, S.W.), 
Arbel M. Aldous ^Hendon), Margot 
Balfour (London, W.), G. A. Mac- 
Kinlay (Perth), A. C. Clarke (High 
Wycombe), S. E, Fenter (Birming- 
ham), Doris Dean (Bromley), A. R. 
O'Connor (Birmingham), B. G. Brooks 
(Ilford), H. R. Smith (Newcastle), 
and Robert White, Jun., (Edinburgh). 

II. — The I’RizE OF Half a Guinea 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to Mr. W. Arthur 
Cooper, of Tettenhall College, 
Staffs., for the following : 

LOVE AND A TITLE. 

By Herbert Flowerdew. (Greening.) 

" I could not love theo. Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more.** 

Lovelace, " To iMcasta^ on 
going io the Wars.” 

We also select for printing : 

THE DEVIL IN LONDON. 

By George R. Sims. (Stanley Paul.) 

'* There's no place like home." 

J. Howard Payne, Home^ Sweet Home, 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, 
Manchester.) 

A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED, 

By Gill an Vase. (Sampson X^w.) 

Poor old Buffer I he's certain^ dea#i" 
Hood, IngolAsby 

(Miss H. M. Winter, Casa Esperanza, 
Babbacombe Road, Torquay;} 

LOVE AND A TITLE. 

By^ Herbert Flowerdew. (Greening.) 


Lmat page of manuacript of Anatole 
France*a article on Peace. 

The MS. of this article, wbi«h was published in The Uttf^hsh Review^ belongs to MUs Winifred Stephens 
with ifihom (termisNion the above reduced facsimile is produced. 


"The d^icate question, Which 
W. S. Gilbert, Wreck of the ” Nancy BdV* 

(Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, Park 
Crescent, Tonbridge.) 
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AN OLD MAID'S 
LOVE. By 
Maarten Maartens. 

(Constable.) 

“ I love little* Pussy." 

Old Nursery Rhyme, 

(Mrs. Hannah 
Cooper, 5, Lorton 
Street, Cocker- 
mouth.) 

LADY DOROTHY’S 
INDISCRJilTON. 

By Arthur Applin. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

“ I blush to say I’ve 
winked at him." 

W. S. Gilbert, 

Gentle Alice Brown. 

(Rev. Edwin C. 

Lansdown, 159, 

Holly Lane, West 
Smethwick, 

Birmingham.) 

THE VISION 
SPLENDID. Bv 
D. K. BkostI'.r and 
G. W . Tayi.or. 

(Murray.) • 

" 'Kr petticoat was 
yaller an’ 'cr little 
cap was I'recMi." 

Kipling (Ma dalay). 

(E. D. Ward, TJie 
Crossways, South 
Croydon.) 

III.— The Pkizi*: for the best letter of advice in not more 
than a hiiiidred-aiid-fifty words to a Would-be 
Novelist from the General Reader would have 
been divided, but the letter from Mr. Eric Lead- 
better (Brondesbury) running to over four 
hundred words, tlie Prize of Turkic Nkw 



Anatole France. 

Bust by L'lvergne. 


From ** AnaUrte Pranoo *’ by George Brandis. CtmUmpowy Men 0/ lAtUn 
ufits* (Helnemann). 


The Banquet to Anatole France at the 
Savoy Hotel. 10th December. 1913. 

Books is awarded to Mrs. J. (). Arnold, of Beech 
Hill Road. Shefhcld, for the following : 

LK'i rKK OK ADVICE. 

From thk General Reader to a Woui.d-bk Novelist. 

Just " these low precepts in thy memory " : Keep some of 
the old ideals, don’t consign thorn all to the scrap-heap ! Be 
careful not to mistake slang for humour, and do be sparing with 
the sugar ! As to stylo, try to hit a happy medium between Dr. 
Johnson and a penny dreadful. Avoid both Propaganda and 
a Puri>ose ; remember, too, that the sex-problem novel has grown 
stale, and the theological one tiresome. Don’t be too lengthy, 
and don’t pad — both load to boredom. But the Great Essential 
is a Happy Ending — split infinitives may be forgiven, super- 
fluous adjectives overlooked, even the long arm of coincidence 
ignored, but the Sad Finish is the one unpardonable sin. Lastly, 
there is, of course, a royal road to phenomenal sales by way of 
the Censor — but it has its risks ! 

W'e accept no respomsibility for Mrs. Arnold's advice, 
though we are prepared to endorse some of it. Nearly 
all the competitors say they are tired of sex problems, and 
want, above all, an interesting story with a happy 
ending. The best of the other letters received are from 
Rev. R. E. Mansfield (Radcliffe), Alexander R. C. Eaton 
(Forest Gate). D. J. Darton (Chippenham), John Carlton 
(Finsbury Park), S. A. Thorp (Eltham), R. 13 . Ince (Jarvis 
Brook), Miss M. M. Westcott (Richmond), Winifred 
Marsden (Westlock), C. R. L. Hall (Newport), Miss S. M. 
Isaacson (Campden Hill), Miss Lydia Dean (Alwyne), 
Miss C. E. Treehurst (Cheltenham), E. S. Heron (Chester), 
G. M. Northcott (Birkenhead), Winifred N. Rich (Bat- 
tersea Park), W. S. Chesterfield (London, W.), Marie 
Russell Brown (Glasgow), Miss E. J. M. Kirton (Kings- 
town), George Whitfield (Liverpool), J. D. 1 . Waugh 
(Toddington), C. Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), S. 
Hunter (Chesterfield), B. M. Glantoff (Clapham), A. H. 
Glantoff (Clapham), G. M. Fife (Edinburgh)* 

IV.— -The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Mr. Percy J. 
Harris of 48, St. Nicholas Street, Coventry, 
for the following : 

CONTINUITY. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 

This book contains the complete presidential address deUyerecI 
to ibe British Association in September last, together with a 
supplement containing explanations in popular terms of the 
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various scientific and philosophical questions referred to in the 
speech. The author discusses the problem of the Ether of 
Space, and condudes that, though it eludes the laboratory grasp 
of the scientist, it must be a concretely real, ph3rsical agent, the 
supreme engine of continuity. He believes that the methods of 
scientific research are applicable to the study of the psychical 
region, and hopes to aitam gradually to some understanding of 
the nature of tlie existence across the chasm.” 

We also select for printing : 

CUPID GOES NORIH. Bv Martin Swayne. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“Cupid goes North ” is pure fooling — utterly impossible, but 
none the less delightfully funny. One may read it to oneself and 
laugh aloud. The characters are real enough, flesh and blood 
individuality in a fantastic world. The attraction of tlio wgdmte 
for one type, and her power of irritation for another, contrasted 
with the fascination of the woman with her wits about her, i.s 
admirable. The men are absurd men, but it is all absurd and 
charming — esi>ecially the love-making. 

(W. M. Lodge, 7, (iatestone Road, Upper Norwood.) 

I'HE MILKY WAY. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann.) 

The sub-title of ” The Milky \\'ay ” should be ” A New Arabian 
Night,” for it tells of such adventures as are not met with ever 
in real life. The heroine, apparently penniless, manages to 
career through the story, meeting the most extraordinary people, 
doing the most unlikely tilings, at the most improbable places, 
and, on the whole, having a most enjoyable time. Coincidence, of 
course, plays a largo part in the talc, whose chief merit lies in its 
originality ami its excellent descriptions of people, places and 
scenery ; a])art from these, the book will servo but to amuse. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

THE SPIdCNDID WAYFARING. By Haldane Macfall. 

( Sim pkin M arshall . ) 

'I' his beautiful book by a splendid wayfarer is the fruit of twenty 
years' hard thinking on the vital question that confronts 
artist, critic, and man in the street, — what is Art ? Some of 
these chapters appeared in “The Academy ” and “The English 
Review.” In their flnal form, enriched by illustrations from tho 
author, Gordon Craig and others, they will be re-read by all who 


think and feel deeply. The false gods of yesterday and to-day — 
” Art is Beauty,” “ Art for Art's Sake,” “ Isms,” — are here 
dethroned. The book is admirable in concept, lucid in structure, 
convincing in its truth. 

(H. Lonsdale, Dawna, The Ridgway, Sutt6n, Surrey.) 

We specially commend the reviews sent in by Percy J. 
Harris (Coventry), Miss F. S. Alexander (Stoke Newing- 
ton), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), M. Blacklee 
(Barrow-in-Fumess), Miss C. Ransom (Torquay), J. 
Harold Muir (Glasgow, W.), A. B. Longbottom (Derby), 
Mary Kingdom (Montreal), Gertrude M. Elwood (Grims- 
by), Edward C. Luin (Stoke Newington), M. A. Newman 
(Brighton), Mary J. F. Bittleston (Tilford, Surrey). Rev. 
R. E. Mansfield (Radcliffe, Lancs.), A. E. H. Tucker 
(Campden Hill, W.). Mile. M. Biousse (Nottingham), 
Ethel Talbot (Murrayfield, Edinburgh), Rose Jessop 
(Nottingham), Mrs. W. L. Saunt (Kensington, W.), 
Marguerite E. M. Steen (Grange-over-Sands), Marie 
Ru.ssell Brown (Glasgow), John F. Leeming (Buxton), 
Miss 1 . Swinscon (Wadhurst), S. Hunter (Chesterfield), 
W. Graham (llkley), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Miss E. Web- 
ster (Bristol), Mrs. S. K. Vcscy (Glcnfarg), Miss H. M. 
Barrow (Hastings), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), E. W. 
Priest (Norwich), Pamela Mary Hinkson (Shankhill, Co. 
Dublin), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), G. B. Mount, 
ford (Eastbourne), Norman Birkett (Birmingham). 
PVanccs J. Byrne (Dunedin), William F. Robinson 
(Hinton, Cambridge), L. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs.), 
Miss S. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), L. Welby, (Shanklin), 
and Miss D. E. Robinson, (Wilmslow). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to *' the 
Bookman ” isawarded to Mr. John F. X. Cannons 
of 1246, N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. 


IKlew ©oohs. 


ARTHUR SYMONS’ POEMS/ 

These hundred and sixty pages contain a very remark- 
able variety of poems, half of them original, the other half 
translated from Paul Verlaine and (Catullus, witli a few 
fnjin Andre Chenier and Villon. The same tranquil, 
patient, and loyal art has been spent on both. In the 
translations, for example, Mr. Symons has .sacrificed him- 
self, as many lesser men have not done, to producing, not 
a kindred effect iu his own language, but something that 
shall suggest the original. J'he ” Attis ” of Catullus, its 
metre and all the words of it, are rendered into ICnglish, 
which gives the same foreign, imperfectly intelligible effect 
as the Latin. It is the ” Athis,” still as foreign as in Latin, 
though in English words, that 1 meet as 1 read ; 

“ Corybantc.s, all together, up, on to the woods of Cvbcle ; 

All together, on, ye wandering herds of Dindymus’ shepherdess, 
Ye that seeking foreign shores, and, in an "exile voluntary, 
Following me and guided by me, on rny ways mv comjjanions, 
Having overcome the rapid main, and the floods’ savagery, 
And in passing hate of V'enns having overcome the man in you, 
Now your mistress' heart gladden ye with the speed of courses 
precipitate. 

Slow delay be ca.st behind you, fallow all together, follow me, 
*1*0 the Phrygian home of Cybele. Phrygian woods, the goddess’s, 
Where the cymbals utter their voices to the tambourines' 
echoing. 

Where the curved njed makes grave music for tho Phrygian- 
fluto-player, 

Where the Mjenads toss together wild heads ivy-filleted, 
Where with piercing ululatidns the sacred signs are agitated, 
here in wonted wake the wandering cohort follows the deity, 
Thither meet it is wo hasten, thither with dances swift-footed.’ 

It does not turn the English reader into a Roman, but 
it puts him into the position of one who has spent ten 
years at Latin, though only one who has done so can fully 
admire it. 

French and Verlaine being nearer to us than Latin 

• Knave of Hearts— 1894-1908.” By Arthur Symons. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


and Catullus, this rendering of " L'Alli^e *' from " F6tes 
Galanles ’Ms more like an English poem : 

“ As in the age of shepherd king and queen, 

Painted and frail amid her nodding bows. 

ITnder the sombre branches and between 
The green and mo.ssy garden-ways she goes, 

With liltle mincing airs one keeps to pet 
A diirling and provoking perroipiet. 

Her long-trained robe is bine, the fan she holds 
With fluent fingers girt with heavy rings, 

So vaguely hints of vague erotic things 
'that her eye smiles, musing among its folds. 

— Blonde, too, a tiny nose, a rosy mouth, 

Artful as that sly patch that makes more sly, 

In her divine uncon.scious pride of youth. 

The slightly simpering sparkle of the eye.’* 

No one who is not a ma.ster of French can get so near 
Verlaine as by reading this. 

The original poems include some belonging to Mr. 
Symons' earlier erotic period, several impressions of things 
seen in Italy and London, an exclamation ” On Reading of 
Women Rioting for their Rights," love poems, songs, 
lyrics, dialogues, and emotional reflections. Very far 
apart are the erotic poems from the reflections, for they 
are separated by that fine and impressive confession, "The 
Fool of the World." They show us, these reflections, Mr. 
Symons' advance from a cloistered aestheticism to a. sim- 
plicity like that of Mr. W. H. Davies, as in this : 

“ Where I hear 

Crying of oxen, that, in deadly fear, 

Rough men, with cruel dogs about them, drive 
Into the torture-house of death alive, 

How can I sit under a tree and read 
A happy idle book and take no heed . " 

The descriptions of things seen and the personal lyrics 
are very sensitive reflections of a spirit suffering from the 
dethronement of aestheticism, and the imperfect acceptance 
of a successor. " The Windmill,'* within its three verses. 
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depicts the desire to enjoy what 
Keats in one way, and Mr. W. 

H. Davies in another, could 
enjoy, and tjie failure : 

** The day is enough for delight ; 

Why, as 1 Jie on the grass, 

And watch the clouds as they 
pass, 

Do I reason of wrong and right ? 

Only to be, and the breath 
I take is all that T need, 

Were I but as the dower aiul 
weed 

That live without thought of 
death. 

Bui death, and right and wrong, 

As the wiiulniill turns on tin* 
hill 

Tuni like a burden still 
That T cannot cast out of nu' 
song/' 

It is the central Sfuig of one 
whose days could not be" bound 
<3ach to each by natural piety.” 

And the poem on the opposite 
page is the melancholy sub- 
mission to Wordsworth’s alter- 
native : " Or let mo die 

mood far beyond lliat 
I'olcridge’s " Dejection " ; 

Why is it that iny licart is 
asleep, and no dreams awake, 

And my thoughts like smoke m 
the wind arc srallcred and 
shake, 

And thoio is no ])ainin mv hearl 
whore it ought to ache 

1 have forgolton what it was to weep and carouse ; 

The lamp was lighted, the curlains drawn, in the house ; 

I have forgotten the crying oi birds, the shaking ot boughs. 

Be content, my heart ; forget these things ; Ihcv are vain, 
What dream once dreamed tan ever be dreamed again ? 
Wliat is better for a heart than to sleep and be out of jiain ? ’’ 

This is not the end. The last tjf the poems in this book 
were written in i<jo8. It contains, says a ])oeni on a fly- 
leaf, what the poet thought of things before he had " begun 
to live." l^^DWAUD Thomas. 


CHANCE.^ 

This strange and thrilling story of disaster and passion 
has the reserve and elusive subtlety one expects in 
Conrad's later work. The air of romance is secret, but 
in the twilight of these brooding pages one feels the 
author’s immense creative realism. 'J'he obscurity of 
“ Chance " is merely the superabundance of atmosphere. 
In Conrad’s earlier books it is the extraordinary power of 
his physical atmosphere that strikes one, but in his more 
recent books his aim is to produce a spiritual atmosphere. 
In the ordinary meaning of the word “ Chance ” is much 
less mysterious than, say, " Heart of Darkness," but, in 
reality, it is more mysterious. For the tension in these 
modern books of his is a finer thing altogether and the 
touch more delicate. 

Chance is a profoundly psychological novel. As its 
name implies, the irony of chance is the leading link of 
the whole structure. The story ’ lacks the conventional 
idea of plot, and though full of events and characters, 
concerns, in chief, two people — Flora de Barral, the 
daughter of a famous (and fraudulent) financier, and 
Captain Roderick Anthony, son of a poet and master of the 
Ferndale, These two people, the young and unhappy girl 
and the silent captain, are drawn for us with all Conrad’s 
min ute and imaginative insight. The story of Flora de 
Bamral’s youth, of her meeting with Anthony, and of their 
life on board ship has a tragic quality of rare beauty. 

* ** Chance.*' By Jo.‘ 5 eph Conrad. 6s- (Methuen.) 


And in Captain Anthony Con- 
rad has mad^ a really noble 
and affecting figure. He is 
the male counterpart of Mrs. 
Gould in “ Nostromo." His 
love and compassion for the 
despairing girl are untinged by 
the least sign of alloy. 

" C'hance " is too full of 
incident and detail to be re- 
vie weii closely in so short a 
space, but one may mention 
that it is divided into two 
parts, named "The Damsel" 
and " 1'he Knight." The first 
concerns Flora do Barral’s 
(Inldhood and lier miserable 
vouth, and the second concerns 
ta]'>lain Anthony and his life 
with Flora aboard the Ferndale. 
After the crash which sent her 
father tc» penal servitude and 
herself to the horrors of 
poverty, Miss de Jiarral’s best 
friends proved to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Fyne. It was at their 
house that she met Mrs. 
Fvne’s brother, home from 
.sea, Captain Anthony. And it 
was in a sudden and over- 
wliclming flash of intuition that 
Anthony realised her forlorn 
and despairing soul. He carried 
hci‘ off with him in the sheer 
violence of his boundless pity 
springing into love, thus offend- 
ing bitterly the correct and 
decorous Mrs. Fync*. And it was on board the Ferndale that 
Flora, now Mrs. Ant lion y, brought the ex-convict (and more 
than ever monomaniac) de Barral. 1 1 is insane hatred of the 
Captain, who had come between his daughter and the 
brilliant marriage of his dreams, gives a background to 
the sombre and pathetic misunderstanding that sunders 
Anthony and his wife. The end of this episode is intensely 
dramatic. 

Besides Flora do Barral and Captain Antliony, " Chance " 
contains, in the financier de Barral, in Mr. and Mrs. Fjme, 
ill Powell, in Franklin, in Flora’s governess, and in her 
cousin the manufacturer, a marvellous gallery of por- 
traits. The breath of life is in these^,creations. Marlow, 
whom ('onrad introduces into several of his tales, appears 
here once again in the character of narrator — not so much 
of his own adventures as of other people’s. 

" Chance " is written in distinguished and exquisite 
language — it is, in fact, a work of art as well as being 
a work of genius. 

Richard Curle. 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT* 

Dr. James Moffatt has entered, not for the first time# 
the ranks of those who have striven to interpret the New 
Testament in a modern tongue. They are a noble army, 
the contemplation of which may well arrest the attention 
of those who imagine the little Iwok outworn. It speaks 
to the world already in ten languages for every one claimed 
by other masterpieces of literature, and the number and 
the disproportion may be seen growing every year. One 
book, indeed, does pass tliat ten per cent., though it docs 
not reach the twenty ; but " The Pilgrim’s Progress " will 
not disturb any inferences we may draw from the primacy 
of the Gospels among the books that exercise a universal 
sway over the mind of the world, primitive and civilised 
alike. The massive four volumes of bibliography in which 
Messrs. Darlow and Moule have described, lor the Bible 

•“The New Testament; a New Translation." By James 
Moffatt, D.D., D.Lilt. 6s, net. (Hocider Sc Stoughton.) 



Photo by G. c. Jtemjoui. Josoph Conrad* 
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Society, the whole history of Bible translation, form a more 
impressive plea f«r Christianity than all the apologetics from 
Justin Maityr to the present day. The first of these great 
volumes is devoted entirely to the English Bible ; and the 
story is profoundly significant for any appreciation of the 
part the English-speaking peoples have taken in the history 
of the world. 

Almost before this paper can be read. Dr. Mofiatt’s ven- 
ture justifies itself by reappearance in a second edition ; and 
I need not, therefore, devise any excuse for a new attempt 
where so many have tried before, attaining between them 
many varying forms of success. The new version belongs 
to the class of which Dr. Weymouth's and the " Twentieth 
Century New Testament " are the best-known examples, 
apart from excellent essays in a part of the field. They 
render the Greek into the English of to-day, avoiding all 
archaism, and discarding the phraseology which comes 
down to us from standard versions. The researches of 
the present generation of Biblical scholars have proved 
abundantly that tliis is the only method which can ade- 
quately represent the original. The Greek of the New 
Testament is singularly unlike that of all literary works 
written in or near its own day. 'I'lianks largely to the 
study of the immense mass of non -literary papyri from 
the tombs and rubbish-heaps of ancient Egypt, we know 
that the Greek Hiblc was written in the language of daily life, 
previously regarded as beneath the dignity of literature. A 
translation, therefore, which uses archaism, as tlie Kevdsers 
of 1881 were compelled by their instructions to do, presents 
us with English which deliberately avoids the most striking 
feature of its original, and risks not seldom the misunder- 
standings which the artless (oeck set itself to escape for 
its own day. There was a Greek, used by contemporary 
writers like Plutarch and Joseidius, which would exactly 
represent Pilate's question in its Authorised Version form — 

" Whether of the twain will ye that I release unto you ? " 
But Matthew's Greek discards the obsolete words, and 
answers exactly to Dr. Moffatt's " WJiich of the two do 
you want me to release for you ? " The example 1 have 
chosen may not perhaps involve much danger of misinter- 
pretation, but there is no doubt that a great many of these 
old-time phrases do puzzle simple pecjple more than we or 
they know. Whether, for purposes of public worship, the 
sonorous dignity of the Authorised Version, as purged from 
its wrong readings and faulty renderings by the Revisers, 
can ever be exchanged for the homeliness and lucidity of 
a version like this is a point 1 cannot discuss here. But 
there can be no doubt that for private reading a version 
made on these principles has an immense advantage, for 
it produces on our minds as nearly as i)ossible the same 
impressions as the original made on its first readers 

In estimating the value of Dr. MofTatt’s work there are 
some things obvious before we open his book. In know- 
ledge and scholarship he is far ahead of any indi vidua 
predecessor, and we know lie will be up-to-date beyond all 
cavil. His judgment, perhaps, in accepting novelties will 
not be regarded as equally infallible. Readers will be 
careful to remember that the words, " in my opinion," 
excluded naturally by the conditions of the work, must 
be freely sprinkled about these pages, where conjectures 
are set down as facts. There is always an excellent case 
for them : Dr. Moffatt will never be caught tripping from 
ignorance or imperfect appreciation of the case of his 
conservative critics. But we have an individual scholar's 
opinion throughout, and we must always allow for the 
fact. One conspicuous example is found in the re-arrangc- ’ 
ments of tlie text, which appear so frequently in the Gospel 
of ^ohn. They art eminently tempting, and sometimes, 

1 think, fairly proved ; but " restored to their true position " 
is a phrase which needs to be taken with a pinch of salt. 
The same is the case with the numerous emendations of 
the text. In translation, too, the unlearned reader must 
. Jceep at the back of his mind the fact that startling novelties 
may represent a consensus of modern scholarship, and 
sometiilles may not. Personally, I agree far more often 
than 1 difier, but I should like to keep my more cautious 
comrades in mind. Incidentally, may I express, as an 


illustration, my profound disbelief in Luke's having 
imagined any considerable degree of darkness due to an 
" eclipse " capable of lasting three hours (xxiii. 45) ? Even 
those whose imagination is hardy enough to credit him 
with ignorance of the connection between Passover and 
full moon might hesitate to believe in the other blunder. 

A few notes on the English employed will need all the 
space I have left. (Ought I rather to say Scottish, in view 
of the regular Northern use of *' will," and a detail like 
" factor," in Luke xvi. i ?) If anything, Dr. Moffatt is 
in sonic slight danger of overdoing the homeliness so 
properly sought for a true representation of his original. 
" We must strip off every handicap " (Heb. xii. i) is very 
modern, but a mixed metaphor. I suppose we have really 
arrived at " Surely it is not me ? " (Matt. xxvi. 25 — it is 
I," in xiv. 27) ; but must we say, “ We object to him 
having " (T-uke xix. 14) ? It is undeniably colloquial, 
more’s the pity !- -and that must reconcile us, though I 
might plead that it would suit Mark better than the cultured 
Luke. I should try to find an alternative for " make fun 
of" (Matt, xxvii. 41. and elsewhere), and "scream" 
(vcr. 50). That there are many places where I do not 
agree wdth Dr. Moffatt is naturally to be expected, though 
he wins my assent very easily in most places. For instance, 
I feel Luke xii. 1 5 inadequate : " for a man's life is not part 
of his possessions because he has ample wealth." I would 
read, " for even when a man has enough and to spare he 
does not get his life from his possessions." In ver. 23 of 
the same chapter, I feel quite sure, from contemporary 
Greek and from the consideration of the sense, that " add 
an ell to his height " is wrong : read " Which of you, by 
worrying, can add a span to his life ? " (Part of the point 
is that worry constantly shortens life, but cannot lengthen 
it.) Then " the realm of (iod " or the " reign of God " 
cannot be regarded as an improvement on " kingdom," 
even if that is not perfect. I wholly agree with Dr. MolTatt’s 
freedom in using various English words for the same Greek 
in different contexts ; but why make the Scribes " im- 
pious " in Matt, xxiii. 23, etc., and " irreligious " in ver. 25 ? 
The extremely difticult word we have borrowed as " scanda- 
lise " is generally well represented by various equivalents, 
but T do not care for " disconcerted " in Matt. xxvi. 31. 
I suspect misprints in Matt. xvi. 12 (" the leaven of the 
Pharisees "), Luke xii. 47 (footnote — surely " conflate "?), 
xix, 37, (footnote— the relative dropped from the Greek) 
and xxiii. 12 (an unwanted comma). The usually com- 
plete modernising is overlooked in " gird himself " (Luke 
xii. 37). 1 abstain, for want of space, from detailed 

criticism outside the Gospels. Speaking generally, the 
epistles arc the most successfully interpreted in a para- 
phrase which all can understand ; they, of course, need the 
treatment most of all, I cannot better sum up my estimate 
of this most excellent book than by expressing the hope 
that its price may descend from 6s. to 6d., so that multi- 
tudes may read it for whom time-honoured diction and 
dignified obscurity have been, to a large extent, seven 
seals upon the Book of the People. 

James Hope Moulton, D.D., D.C.L. 


IN THE OLD PATHS.* 

The art of literary reminiscence and allusion requires 
above all a highly sensitived perception of adjustment 
and proportion. So far as a delicate disciimination of 
values is concerned, it is an art that demands oq^y a 
taste and knowledge out of the common possession, but a 
power of applying these qualities with an exactness of 
emphasis and suggestion as subtle as it is rare. Such a 
canon is necessary, for the reason that this peculiar and 
individual art appears susceptible of a very different 
interpretation. It is the leisurely method of the quietist, 
the writer with the retrospective vision, the harvester 
of gentle memories. Surely he, if any, might have rope 
to wander where he may and pluck where he will, oblivious 

* ** In the Old Paths.** Memories of Literary Pilgrimages 
By Arthur Grant. 8s. fid. net* (Constable.) 
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of the tiresome 
claims of rules 
and order and 
of all that mgiy 
obstruct the 
choice and 
felicity of his 
fancy. Now 
that is all very 
well, but he 
will find, when 
he comes to 
give unity and 
expression to 
his browsings 
in literary 
meads, that, 
unless he know 
how to assert 
a n d arrange, 
he will be com- 
piling a mere 
memorcinduni 
diary or a 
dictionary ol 
q u otatio n s . 

For this nujst 
guileless of the 
arts is at the 

same time the most measured and composed, ft depends 
not upon jns])iratiou and imaginalion, l)ut upon selec- 
tion. It does not invent, but disposes the inventions of 
others in a liarmoiiions and coherent interdependence. 

It is not so supi'rllnons as it sounds to indulge in this 
introduction, because l\lr. (irant, in s])ite ol the potential 
charm ol his essays njum dead po(‘ts and their old retreats, 
has disregarded this essiMitial need. I'or a lulgrim in 
Arcadv, he is a little too modern and a little too uniform. 
He visualises the country ol the ])oet. not in the light 
of the Inlet’s, but of his own impressions. He records 
what lie sees ; but he fails to reconstruct for us what he 
might have seen liad be been in the company of his poet. 
Ho takes us among the little lulls of Jfncknighamshiro, 
with minute beech-wootls perched daintily on their summits, 
to Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. (hies, or again to the 
haunts of the scholar-gipsy, within the call of the Oxford 
chimes, but in spite of cpiolation, in spite, indeed, of deliber- 
ate reverie upon them ad hoc mnsings— Milton and Arnold 
remain in the background, the fragments ol the author's 
meditations. J'Jie mam thing is what the country looks 
like to the writm-. The rest is incidental. The result is 
that these studies, sentimental gleanings from the past 
as they arc, are actually inconsequent as tliey ought not 
to be, not apparently inc()nsec|ueiit as they should seem. 
Their contents are not neat or jiroperly dovetailed. 'I'here 
are plenty of quotations, of relorciiccs and allusions, but 
they don’t fit; they don’t illustrate the feeling of the 
poet to his locality or the spirit of the loccdity itself. 
When, on the other hand, the poet holds his ground, as 
in the description of Suincrvile. the Iriend of Shenstone, and 
the sportsman-poet of Wilincote, in Warwickshire, he is 
not drawn into relation with his country. It may be 
Mr. Grant’s style, or it may be his method, but his treat- 
ment never quite rids itself of a certain untidiness and un- 
scrupulousness, which docs not do the bcist justice cither 
to himself or his poets. 

However that may be, his subject is full of delights. 
Whether his wanderings be through Wheathamstead (with 
Lamb’s ” Mackery li:nd ” hard by), or through Olney by 
the “slow, winding Ouse,” through Shenstone’s Hales- 
owen, near Birmingham, or John Keble s Fairford, Mr. 
Grant’s appreciation does not falter. He is particularly 
devoted to the beauties and memories of the Home Counties, 
If he raised the pennon of Hertfordshire in “ Rambles in 
Arcadia, “ in the present book the miniature delicacy of 
Buckinghamshire is emblazoned on his coat. He reminds 
us of Burke, at Beaconsfield ; of Disraeli, at Bradenham 


and Hughenden ; of Gray, at Stoke Poges ; of William 
Penn, at Jordans ; of Milton, Ell wood, whp suggested the 
scheme of “ Paradise Regained,” and the I’cnningtons, at 
Chalfont. He mentions Hampden immortalised by John 
Hampden, but he might, with advantage, have bestowed 
more than a cursory glance upon one of the most pictur- 
esque and historical of Biickingliamshire's villages. At 
Hampden, on the estate of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
is one of the most spacious and dignified avenues in 
ICnglaiul, the unique avenue of Queen Elizabeth. Nor 
does Mr. Grant recall the Vernevs, at Chiydon ; Stevenson, 
at Weiulover ; or Slielley, at Marlow. Ami wliile he was 
in LiclifiekI, surely that illiistiioiis blue-stocking, Anna 
Seward, TJie Swan of Lichfield,” might liavo been 
remembered, even only iigS an attendant at the planetary 
glories ot Johnson, Hoswell and tlie 'I'lirales. 

Hakoj-1) Massingham. 


HANS HOLBEIN.^ 

How poor would be the picture of the age that brought 
forth the world-compelling movement of the Reformation 
— the freedom of the conscience of man —were the art of 
Hans Holbein withdrawn from the vi.sta ! Diirer painted 
“ the last of the knights “ — the Emperor Maximilian ; 
liolbeiii interprets the new order. The king and warrior 
no longer rida forth to great ad\'enture ; they arc become 
the diplomats of the closeted room ; princes are becfime 
middle-class ; merchants usurp the seat of princes ; both 
are folk of the towns, the old watch-fires and open-air 
splendours have passed out ot vogue. A /fairs of Stale are 
frankly intrigues of the privy council-room . The dcath-sen- 
tcncc is pronounced on the back-stairs ; great men fence for 
their lives over the wine - in secret dread of the privy 
chamber. Romance has li^ft the fields. Holbein has not 
an ounce of romance in all his high achievement. 

Holbein, with plain blunt vision, steps into a time of 
change. On cither hand the rcligiou.s factions were at merci- 
less war between the old faith and the new. fake his friend 
Erasmus, like many of the best men in the old Church, lie 
could lash tlie vilenesses of the age and of the ('hiircli to 
which they belonged : but would not go the length of des- 
troying the Church itself. 

The critic is wont to pit Diirer again.st Holbein. 'J liey 
have little in common. Diirer, as painter, is infinitely 
beneath Holbein ; in his engravings and woodcuts, as im- 
measurably above him. 1 )urcr has a. wide-ranging imagina- 
tion ; Holbein has none. L)urcr was no colouri.st ; Holbein 
was a good colourist, a iniglity draughtsman. Above all, 
Holbein is amongst the supreme geniuses in his grip of 
character. Durer has one foot in the Middle Ages ; Holbein 
stands free in the New Age. Diirer was born in 1.^71 
Holbein in 1497 — but twenty-six years divided them — 
yet a whole age divides them, a world of change lies in 
those twenty-six years. 

We become the slaves of a map ; the labels and tags 
of the schoolmaster docket our comprehension. WJiat 
wc mean by Germany to-day had no sucli meaning wlicn 
bluff King Hal ruled over us. The Renaissance came 
peeping into the German cities, as well as the blemish, as 
it flitted along the Rhine ; indeed, it is but an arbitrary 
business that separates German from Flemish. The Renais- 
sance was a wide and deep respiration of Europe that 
had its vital essence in the northern blood even more than 
in the classic academism that was its chief incentive in 
Italy. And Durer and Holbeih were an essential part of 
its genius. For this very reason, whilst, like a great deal 
of the Renaissance, much of its decoration and quality 
were vile and bastard stuff — and some of Holbein's decora- 
tive design is wretched enough — the northern genius had 
its virile roots in character , and Holbein’s sense of character 
makes his art immortal. Thus, whilst his groups are 

* " Hans Holbein the Younger.” By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
With 252 Illustrations, 24 in Colour. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 
(George Allen.) 



I'rolu “ In llie Old Tallis” by Artlii i (irant (( oiistabh). 
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generally of his lesser achievement, it is in his single portraits 
that we come to, a mastery, and the utterance of a searcliing 
vision, that have made him an example to all time. . . . 

In Augsburg city the arts seemed like enough to be 
destined to be practised by mediocre hands, when, in the 
whim of h'ate, there arose, towards the end of the fourteen- 
hundreds, two painters — 'J'homas Uurgkmair and Hans 
Holbein, to be known as The Elder -who showed promising 
gifts out of the rmlinary, and who were to beget sons — 
Hans Ihirgkmair and Hans Holbein, to be called The 
destined to bring wondrous fame to the old 
Swabian town. Of tliis Hans Holbein the Younger, who, 
in his greatness, the world now knows as Holbein alone, 
born to old Hans, who had learnt the mysteries through 
Flemish Kt)gier van dcr Weyden, and weeldcd the Idemish 
utterance thereafter to the Italian vision, we have here the 
elaborate history in two huge and sum]>tuous volumes, 
richly embellished with icprod net ions of his life’s work, 
from the hands of that careful student of his achievement, 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, wherein he gives us a full record 
of the lives and works of the Holbeins, so far as these are 
known to the latest research. Mr. ( iiamberlain has clone 
his service of love with a thoroughness and a painstaking 
care worthy of his subject ; and his subject must ever 
remain of high importance in the Jiislory of linglish art, 
for flolbcin achieved his finest work in England, came to 
his highest liunour and recognition in Itngland, set the 
fashion and form and directed the endeavour of the crafts- 
manship of painting in luiglaud, and to him, and his con- 
genial genius, Iiiiglish art was subject for a century and 
mor(! — even if, in some measure, lus vision has not pa.sscd 
into the fibre of much artistic intention in our own day- 

How old Hans was passed over by fashion and, falling 
ever deeper iiiio debt for rent and at the butcher’s, was 
sold up by his own brother ; how he and his youthful sons 
shook the dust of the city from their feet, and made for 
Basel and other jilaces ; how young Hans made sketches 
in the margin of Erasmus’ " Praise of luilly,*’ and thereby 
came into the friendship of the man who was to lead his 
steps to England ; and of the brilliant career that was to 
await him out of such grey beginnings, so that wilful 
Henry of England should make him his friend bluff Hal, 
who paid the tribute : “I could make seven carls out of 
as many hinds any day ; but out of seven earls I could not 
make one Holbein " -we may gather some story in these 
handsome voluim^s, if in somewhat austere fashion, amid.st 
the dry details of his wondrous wayfaring. And if the 
telling be freed of all romance, at least Mr. ('hamberlain 
has gathered togctlier everything of value known to the 
latest research. Jl is frank book-making; the matter is 
on the dry side of the cake ; and Mr. ('hamberlain writes 
with the heavy hand ■ indeed, his use of the hideous “ the 
former " and “ th»; latter ” is excruciating -but a catalogue 
of a man's works requires brilliant artistic gifts to make it 
fascinating reading, and the writers of artistic gifts arc 
chary of the dogged and elaborate research necessary to 
such a heavy task as this to which Mr. Fhamberlain has 
devotedly set himself. (_)f a truth, the book is written 
from the Burlington " point of view, which is the antique- 
dealer’s and museum habit, and it will appeal little to 
artists. Yet it is precisely in the degree to which a master 
utters his age and its significance that his achievement 
reaches to genius ; and the Burlington mind knows little of 
such thing.s. A man shall not worship God and Mammon ; 
nor can art achieve its significance in the traffic of tne 
antique-monger. 

The most valuable service that the scholar can render 
the achievement of the great dead is to give to the world 
as full volume of the reproductions of his work as can 
be brought together. The author gives generously, the 
volumes are rich in illustrations ; but in a large and 
sumptuous book, which must become the authoritative 
record of Holbein's career, it is a thousand pities that, 

* instead of giving long and tedious descriptions of pictures, 
which fiatigue the brain and utterly fail to create the illusion 
of the picture, the author did not give reproductions of 
every single work by Holbein which it is possible to repro- 


duce, even if in small. Many of the line drawings could 
have been printed amidst the text that treats of them ; 
and the publishers make the ugly blunder of placing two or 
more illustrations on a page, and these often across the page 
instead of down it- - an exasperating and cheap economy 
in a heavy volume, and a disfigurement to all book-making, 
and particularly disastrous in such cases as the two sketches 
for the " Meyer " portraits, which would have gained 
enormously by being placed on separate pages ftacing each 
other, whilst such illu.stratioris as the “ Adam and Eve," 
could have been placed right side up quite as well as athwart 
the page. The exasperating " tissue-title " is also increas- 
ing in vogue, and should be rigorously stopped. 

Blit one must not leave the survey of these valuable 
volumes on a carping note, due largely to the fault of the 
publishers, for Mr. Clianiberlain weighs the evidences con- 
cerning the disputed incidents of Holbein’s career with rare 
judgment and skill, and his devotion lo his heavy task 
wins its reward in giving to the world a work which must 
be the supreme authority upon Holbein for many years to 
come. Haldank Macfat.i.. 


LES NELSONS." 



Cover design of one 
of the Collection 
Nelson Volumes. 


We have recently seen, in the visit of M. Anatole France 
to this country, how’ literal lire, especially when rejiresented 
by a great living writcM', can acl as a potent ingredient of 
the Etiicnie Cordialc ; though it has to be added, in this 
particular instance, that certain enthusiasms here were 
noticeably damped and Press accounts rigorously (’iirtailed 
when public discoveiy was presently macle of tlie tact 

that Anatole France is just 
a coiiimoM .Socialist, who 
addresses the Fabian Society, 
kisses Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
deinamls a reduction of 
armaments. 

Fuller knowledge does not 
always prevent (juarrels, either 
among nations or individuals, 
but at least it produces the 
atmosphere ol tolerance and 
understanding, in which dis- 
putes can be more easily 
healed. From this iioint of 
view the lulu re historian of 
oiir limes will have to credit 
Messrs. Nelson with a large 
share in the maintenance of 
international amity, lor it is 
indubitable that since thebirth 
of the " Collection Nelson " more ICnglish peoyilc are read- 
ing h'rerich (and therefore understanding Frame) than 
ever before in our rough i.slaiid story. 

'I'hese recurrent Nelsons catch us coming and going. 
If we read French easily, well, here arc delightful induce- 
ments lo read more still- -inducements that, considered in 
their gross physical aspect, have the advantage of costing 
no more than a shilling a volume, and of being sufficiently 
bound, and thus staying whole in the process of being read, 
instead of hastening, as did our dear old yellow Balzacs, 
into a lamentable condition of Sibylline leaves. On the 
other hand, those whose French is not what it was, or not 
what they hope to make it, have reason in their turn to 
bless the name of Nelson ; for the mere monthly incidence of 
two new volumes is a steady check on the human tt idency 
to backslide. Down the slippery slope of slackness go our 
good resolutions, and then out conies a new volume to 
pmsh us up to virtue again. 

And there is something for everybody — ^pastoral, comical, 
historical, tragical, and all the rest of the Poloiiian categories. 
We have already called attention to the complete sets of 
Moli6re and Hugo ; it is meet that we now insist on the 

* " Noris." Par Jules Claretie de I’Academie franyaise; 
“Servitude et Grandeur MiJitaires." Par Alfred de Vignys 
and many others, is. net each. (Nelson.) 
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variety of the rest -and there are more than six dozen of 
them, excluding the special sets. Here, for instance, arc 
the dear old Musketeers of our boyhood, with all their 
panache, aii^ near them Perrichon, the bold carrossier, 
whose feats tni the Mer de ( ilace we can never cease to laugh 
at. Here, at one end of the list, we have the exquisite 
“ Kcltrcs.de mon Moulin” of Daudet, and at the other 
Balzac's " ('houans ” and the " Noris ” of Jules Claretie. 

The Continental circulation of the “ Collection Nelson ” 
explains, we suppose, the app(‘arancc ol some familiar 
friends in strange guist? “ Kes .\ ventures de Pickwick,” 
which looks more picaresque than ever, and ” Simples 
Contes dcs Colliiu's,” which does not in the least look like 
” Plain Tedes from the Hills.” And as for ‘‘ Le Moiiron 
Uouge,” we instantly think of ” Louise ” and the vendor’s 
cry, “ Moiiron pf)ur les p’tits oiseaux,” and find ourselves 
in a world with which “ 'I'hc Scarlet Pimpernel ” lias little 
to do. 'Pile mere ICnglishman would gladly see tliese 
replaceil by some whose a]i])earance he has long looked lor. 
What about some tales of Voltaire — “ (’andide,” “ Zadig,” 
and their fellows ? this is the very age in which siu'h satire 
will be appreciated. .\nd what about ” Lo Kecit d’niie 
Soeur,” which lias only to be re])rinted to be loved and 
wept over as of old ? And what about Stendhal ? J\*rhaps, 
too, since we are asking for new favours, the publishers 
may consider the advisability ol changing the present dainty 
binding of (.ream and gold into something more fitted to 
endure the stress of daily travel ; for it is in the train and 
at the lunch-table, we fancy, that many Nelson readers 
will be toiind 'Phis clamour lor new blessings must not 
be taken as coiiqdamt. It is merely the measure ol our 
gratitude, to the enterjirising lirm who have made the 
name of Nelson a symbol ol victory higher even than 
'Prafalgar. Peace hath her victories not less renowned 
than war ; and th(\v are much liaidcr to come by. 

CiEOKGE Sampson. 


THE IRISH THEATRE/ 

Lady thegorv indulges in Irank and sometimes lively 
gossip about Dublin C'astle, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
and the t’nited Slates ol America. Phesc^ stand out 
distin(.tly m the memory whtm one has linislied her genial 
and di.scursive book. Plie story ol the struggle with 

the Castle over the production ol Phe Shewing up of 

Blanco Posnet ” m ioo() is distinctly diverting, whc'thcr 
we are lollowing Lady (Gregory’s 
own story ol her (Encounter with 
otticialism or witnessing the 
procedure ol .Mr. Shaw, m all 
his zest of suggestion, criti- 
cism, and thorough personal 
sat is lac turn at the develop- 
ments, behind the scenes. 

This part of the work contains 
several points that will be mnv 
to tlic general reader, and the 
whole chapter may well take a 
piquant place in the annals of 
drama ti c curiosities and 
ironies. Incidentally there 
is a sly little picture of Lord 
Aberdeen, who is represented 
as friendly to the Abbey 
Theatrc|but loth to visit it as 
he disliked the colour of the 
carpets^!* 

The American chapter, des- 
criptive of the first tour of 
the Abbey Company in the 
States, with the war over 

* "Our Irish Theatre.” A 
Chapter of Autobiography. By 
Lady Gregory . Illustrated. 

(Putnams.) 


"The Playboy,” etc., lias other orders of interest. It 
abounds w'itli lif(\ sometimes stormy, sonudimes absurd, 
on the surface at all events, yet often gracious and kindly. 
Mr. Roosevelt, strenuous as the champion of reality and 
raciiiess on the stage, is only one of the scores (^1 individual- 
ities that play distinctive parts. Some of Lady Ciregory's 
experiences amongst Irish lolk in Boston were quite delight- 
lul. Many vvme emigrants, or the children or grand- 
(‘.hildren of cmigr.tnts, Inun her owni Irish region. In one 
seu.se venv far oJf, in another sense it was still appealingly 
near to them, and their pride in the ])laywright Irom the 
old place, llu' interviews, tlie comments, the exchange of 
memories, the. cli.H .ind gossij) which would be aptly 
descrd)ed by the Irisli word sruiichits - all revealed a 
refreshing humanity and ('harm. 

" I had known ol tlic nearness ol Aniorica before I came,*' 
savs Lady Gregory, ” for 1 iememl)('r asking ;in old woman at 
Kiltartan why ln‘r d.iiiglibM' who li.ul been liomi* on a visit had 
loll lict again, and sin* liad said, ' Ah, lier teeth were troubling her, 
and htn* dentist lives al Hostoii.' ” 

()uite a world ol social trutli and psychology is embodied 
ill that little tali*. !■ 

'riiough l.adv (iregory sk(*lt‘hes m a broad way the 
story of the beginning ol tin* .Xbliey I'lieatro, how it fared, 
fought, ami began to lloun.sh, and alfords a general idea 
of what it has come to mean as an institution, it is all 
done bv gossip and siigg(‘stion ; she attempts no deep 
history, no ekiborate appreciation ol the Anglo-Irish 
diMinalic movemc'iit ; and its h'ading figures, like YeaLs 
iiid Synge, we see only in glimpses and ilash(*s. Some- 
times Ihe ])ages are snn])ly like chat, enlivening but 
disconnected, about the 'J’bealre and its ideals and for- 
tunes. Hut the author’s piide in the work, her simerity 
of spirit, and tin* llavour in the points and memories 
give the wliole an underlying (.oherem e and an agreeable 
interest . 

Tribute is paid t(j tlie (iaelu' revival, and grateful ad- 
mission is made ol all the .Xbbey owes to the current 
it brought into being. It is iinfortunnle, howevi’r, tJiat 
the Irish National Theatre Society, to give it its full name, 
has been able to do comparatively little for plays in the 
Irish language Most of them have been pn duced in 
centres apart from the .Vbbey. fn tliis book, by the way, 
the names of Irisli plays referred to are given inci^rrectly ; 
thus ” Casad an Siigau ” is wrong s])elling and bad grammar. 
Such blots may not be Lady ( ircjgory’s tault ; the volume 
was printed in America and possibly .she did not see the 
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proofs. There are one or two other slips. We are tol4 
in the interesting memories of Sir Frederick Burton : 

" He cared very much for Mr. Yeats’s work, but I never could 
persuade him to come and moot him.” 

and on the next page : 

“ But I did bring them together in the end, and he thanked me 
later and confessed my faith had been justified.” 

It is curious to note that at first Lady Gregory herself 
had little or no interest in theatres, nor did she realise 
when the new venture was planned that she had any 
dramatic talent whatever. She assisted Mr. Yeats with 
dialogues in a modest and obliging iasliion, and gradually 
found her own way in the realm of art and comedy. And 
she is of course but one of several whom the Abbey Theatre 
has helped to find themselves and 'to bring into their own. 

W. 1>. R. 


CLOUGH’S POEMS." 

” There's a very poor poet called Clough 
Whom his friends all endeavour to puff ” — 

sneered Swinburne -and yet here is that same ** poor 
poet *' being canonised. For it <1ocs amount to canonisa- 
tion to be included in Macmillan's familiar green seven-and- 
sixpenny series of solid classics (the series which edready 
includes our best complete Tennyson, the complete Words- 
worth, the Coleridge, Shelley, and Arnold) and to be 
” introduced,'* in words admirably ringing with respect, 
by that severe and stringent penman Mr. Whibley. Is it 
possible that Swinburne w^as wrong ? May Lowell perhaps 
have been right ? “ Wc have a loreboding ” wrote the 

latter '* that ('lough, imperfect as he was in many respects, 
will be thought a hundred years hence to liave been the 
truest expression in verse of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards settled con- 
victions, of the period in which he lived.'* What have we, 
wlio are so nearly the subjects of tliat prophecy, got to 
say about the likelihood of its fulfilment ? Will Clough, 
will the autlior of ” 'flic Hot hie of robcr-na-vnolich,’* 
ever again be actively and eagerly read ? 

It may be said at once that he won’t — as a poet ; nor 
yet as a social historian. Readers are not going to struggle 
along his creaking hexameters — 

” Oh, if they knew and considered, unhappy ones ! oh, could 
they see, could 

But for a moment distern, how^ the blood of true gallantry 
kindles. 

How the old knighllv religion, the chivalry semi cjuixotic 

Stirs in the veins ot a man at seeing some delicate woman 

Serving him, toiling — for liim, and the world ; some tenderest 
girl now - 

— simply for the sake of dtscovering what young Oxford, 
in the solemn nineteenth century, thought of Socialism 
and Puseyism and W'oman. And no reader who judges 
poets (as Swinburne did, always) first and foremost as 
professional musicians, will ever be able to read him with- 
out being contemptuously cxa.sperated by his fumbling 
and disconsolate lingering Clough had absolutely no 
virtuosity. The tnidition that he had — the suggestion 
that his literciry importance is that of an audacious ex- 
perimenter and innovator in metres (a suggestion reiterated 
so often by literary primers that it has at length become 
the stereotyped formula)-*M>wes its origin to nothing more 
in reality than the eccentric appearance of ” The Bothie." 
Whereas the truth is that " The Bothic/' instead of being 
evidence of technical audacity, is proof of precisely the 
opposite — of poor Clough’s docilG indifference to metre. 
For he simply picked up the lilt from I-ongfellow 
(symptom alone, surely, of mildness !) and tlien drove 
ahead witli it mechanically, quite oblivious to all the 
expostulatory squealiugs^ and groanings with which the 
poor tiling did its utmost to cail his attention to the fact 
that its application was a ludicrous misfit. No; Clough 
was no craftsman. He had a gentle disdain for form. 
And it is the idea of him being primarily a daring 

* ” Poetical Works of Arthur Hugh Clough.” With an 
Introduction by Charles Whibley, 7 s. 6 d. net. (MacmiU^,) 


experimenter in rhythms that has kept many readers from 
tackling him, and has prevented the courageous few who 
have not been dismayed, from perceiving his true virtue 
and charm. , 

For charm and virtue he has — high, clear, pure and 
lasting — if only you take him simply as an entirely honest 
gentleman. He used verse as his friend Emerson used it- - 
because it seemed the fittest medium for expressing certain 
intimate doubts and apprehensions and scruples — appre- 
hensions and ponderings so dimly delicate that prose would 
cither have coarsened them into rhetoric in an endeavour 
to be lofty, or else abashed them by its everyday heartiness. 
The emotional tradition of poetry, too, formed a kind of 
shield for his candour, deflecting attention irom its per- 
.sonal note — and Clough was one of the shyest of men. 
He was as shy as he W’^as shamelessly egoistical — each 
quality indeed was the very shadow of the other, ft 
often happens so. Sen .si five, shrinking, susceptible, brood- 
ing incessantly — every moment to him was momentous, 
every act the result of agonies of diibitation ; — and he 
thus passed his days in a state of insistent sincerity, 
but at the same time longed to hide his naked nerves. 
He felt all things so pitilessly that he had to write of them 
or perish. His poems were all sclf-probings, self-dissections, 
self-disdains. Hut the very sensitiveness which drove 
him to this made the idea of open egotism appalling. 
And so he sought the sympathetic coverts of verse. 

It is as a faun in a thicket, therefore, not as a gardener 
among his groves, that we ought always to think of tiie 
author of these piiges ; a poor, timid faun, a bit daunted 
by the lusty day, and intensely troubled by the strange 
posse.ssion of a soul : 

” O kind protecting Darkness ! as a child 
Vlics back to bury in its mother’s laj) 

His shame and liis confusion, so to thcc, 

D Mother Night, come I ! within iiie folds 
Of thy dark robe hide thou me close ; for I 
So long, so heedless, willi external tilings 
Have played the liar, that whate’er I see, 

K’eii those white glimmering curtains, you bright stars 
Which to the rest rain comfort down, for me 
Smiling those smiles, wliich J may not return, 

Or frowning frowns of fierce triumphant malice, 

As angry claimants or expectants sure 
Of that I promised and may not pcrfc»rm, 

L^ook me in the face ! O hide me, Motlier Niglit !” 

So^hc wrote in his early twenties, iiicapablo even then 
of assurance, terrified, above everything, of straying from 
sincerity, clutching it with a kind of quaking courage - -a 
figure not unlike Shaw’s timorous, obstinate Androcles : 

” So be it : yet O Good and Great 
In whom in this bedarkoned state 
I fain am struggling to believe, 

Let me not ever cease to grieve, 

Nor lose the consciousness of ill 
Within me ; and refusing still 
'I'o recognise in things around 
What cannot truly there be found, 

I.et mo not feel, and be i1 true, 

That, while eacli daily task I do, 

I still am giving day by day 
My precious things within away.” 

It is this firm refusal to be merely firm, this determination 
to remain indeterminate until some supreme revelation 
will satisfy his least reluctance and convince him that 
there is no illusion in his confidence, that gives his work, 
simultaneously, its metrical shakiness and its queer spiritual 
power : 

” To spend uncounted years of pain, 

Again, again, and yet again, ^ ^ 

In working out in heart and brain 

The problem of our being here ; 

To gather facts from far and near, 

Upon the mind to hold them clear, 

And, knowing more may yet appear, 

Unto one’s latest breath to fear 
The premature result to draw — 

Is this the object, end and law 

And purpose of our being here ?” 

It was his '* object,” certainly. His life, his external life, 
was tentative, groping, hesitant, feebly changeful. He bad 
begun a brilliant career at Oxford — and suddenly resigned 
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London Bridge. 

J roiri “ In lliacKi-r.iv',') Komlon.” Hictnrcs and Text by F. Uopkiiison Smith (Smith, Elder). 


his Fellowship. He tmvellod irresolutely about Europe, 
and relunied home as indecisivciv. He was appointed 
head of Hnixersity Hall, and relinquislied it to go to 
America. He thought of establishing a school there, 
and renounced the project as soon as it was lormed. But 
all the.se outer waverings were hut the syinptoin.s ol his 
unwavering resolve to commit himself to no sort of in- 
.sincerity he kept his circumstances irresolute because 
he was doggedly resolved ne\er to allow him.sclf to be 
caked over and twisted awry by the crystallisation of a 
ready-made career. And jnst as he roliised to allow his 
life to be helped and hannoni.scd by some regular policy 
with its pre-arranged rhythms and systematised successive- 
ness, so, too, he refused to permit the guiding beat of verbal 
melody to interfere with 1 he strict expression of his thought. 
His verses are outwardly careless just because they were so 
scrupulous ; they are enabled b) bear the thought with 
perfect accuracy, just because the\' limp; the icet of his 
verse might stumble, but nexer tJiose of his honesty. 'J'hc 
result is that his writings (now lor the first time published 
with any completeness) lorm a spiritual autobiography 
of the rarest kind. Careless alike of fame or of efTectiveno.ss, 
— using the muses but never serving them - die sets down 
nothing beyond the measure of his mood ; it is impossible 
for us to feel doubtful ol these doubts. And for those 
who want something more tangibly stimulating than the 
sight of such sad triumphs, of these proofs of a .soul’s power 
to live sincerely at all costs, there is always the comfort 
of discovering that the record ends on a new note of desire : 

“ Say not the struggle naught avail elh, 

The labour and tho wounds arc vain, 

The enemy faint.s not, nor failetJi, 

And as things have been, they remain. 

For while the tircfl waves, vamly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern window.s only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright 1 ” 

It would be cruel to suggest that these lines, by which 
Clough is now best known to a sanguine world, are almost 
his least characteristic. For his life did end with an outer 
confidence. He married, he accepted a Government post, 
he displayed the usual trophies of content. And what 
fight have we to imagine that this may not have meant a 
Victory, or to see it as an ultimate surrender ? 

Dixon Scott. 


LONDON IN 
FACT AND IN 
FANCY. 

I have read very 
many books about 
London, and never 
one that , has not 
had something in it 
that has interested 
me more or less. This 
is partly to the credit 
of the authors, but 
largely to the credit 
of London itself, 
which is such an in- 
teresting place that 
to write a completely 
uninteresting book 
about it is beyond 
the capacity of any 
but a man of almost 
impossible dulncas. 
The til roc newest 
books on this inex- 
haustible subject 
differ widely from 
each other in scope 
and style, and each 

one of them is distinctly readable. 

Mr. Hopkin.son Smith writes of " Thackeray's London. 

He interested me in the first line of his Introduction by 
mentioning that, wh(*n he was seventeen, he once saw 
Thackeray in Balliinore. and he remembers him as 

" \ tall, rather ungraceful iigure, to])pecl by a massive head 
framed about by a fringe of whitish hair, short, fu/-7y whiskers, 
crumj)ly collar anti bla^k stock. Out of a junk face pcertnl two 
sharp nnpiiring eyes, tbesc framed again by the dark rims of 
a pair of hcavw spoclaclos, which, from my point of sight, became 
two distinct dots in the round of tlic same pink face.'* 

'Phe Introduction satisfies you, as you go on, that Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith is a genuine 'Phackeray cnthusia.st, and 
the right man to undertake a pleasant, gossipy volume of 
this sort. He relates how he hit upon a quaintly amusing 
driver of a taxi-cab, and selected this chautlcur for the 
task of conveying him about I^ondon to places associated 
with 'Phackeray and his work. It is a fault in me, perhaps, 
that I would sooner have had less of this c.haulleur and 
more of J'hackeray ; but when I have saiti that I have 
nothing to say that is not appreciative. Under Mr. 1 lopkin- 
.son Smith's guidance you visit scenes that 'Thackeray has 
peopled with the characters of his stories — the Charterhouse 
and its environs, Jermyn Street, Berkeley Squarfi, the 
Reform Club, St. George's, Hanover Square, Covciit Ciarden, 
Fleet Street and two of its taverns, London Bridge, and,, 
of course, the 'Pcmple, He takes you to one of Thackeray’s 
houses, and to Staple Inn. which is not really associated 
with Thackeray, but the excuse for diverging into it is that 
it is nearly opposite what is left of FurnivaTs Inn, into 
which Thackeray went on the memorable occasion when 
he applied to become Dickens* illustrator. A particularly 
attractive feature is the scries of beautifully-finished char- 
coal drawings in which Mr- Smith, who is author and 
artist too, has pictured the Thackerayean haunts he writes 
of with so much knowledge and so much charm. 

The famous Nonconformist Burial Ground in the City 
Road finds an admirable historian in Mr. Alfred W. Light.* 
Apart from the City Corporation's “ Official Guide,” no 
aciequate work on this subject is available. A great 
multitude of Nonconformist divines and prominent Dis- 
senters lie buried in this place, these including Bunyan, 
Defoe, Samuel Wesley's wife, Susanna, certain of the 

1 *' In Thackeray's London." Pictures and Text by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. With an Appreciation by Sir Algernon 
West, G.C.B. iss. net. (Smith, Elder.) 

■ “ BunhUl Fields." By Alfr^ W. Light. With a chart of 
the ground and many illustrations. 2 s. 6d. net. (C. J. Fam- 
cotnbe.) 
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Cromwell family, Cromwell's son-in-law, General Fleetwood, 
Isaac Watts, Jolm (bonder, and Joseph Hart. Mr. Light 
gives concise and well- written biographies that are alive 
with vivid little glimpses of certain phases of bygone 
Knglish life. It is a pity that, whilst regretting the in- 
sullfiiciencies of the *' Official Guide *' and the absence of any 
complete Jiandbook to Buiihill Fields, Mr. Taght flid not 
enlarge the scheme of liis book so that it should supply the 
deficiency. I le does not plainly say so, but he has evidently 
set himself to deal only with the dead in Hiinhill who were 
distinctly Dissenters ; therefore he has said nothing of 
Godwin's friend, Horace 'Fooke ; of Richard Price ; and, 
above all, of the poet, William Blake, whose grave in this 
ground was only located a few years ago. Thc.se omissions 
make iiniicrfect, as a guide, a book that might so easily have 
been complete. Otherwise, it is a u.seful work ably done. 
It is conveniently arranged, and excellently illustrated with 
numerous photographs and reproductions of old prints. 

Mr. Kenneth H. Vickers has written a useful and 
altogether ci(lmiral)le “ Short History of London, from 
its remote beginnings to the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. He does not pretend to have dealt with 
it exhaustively that, within the limits of a single small 
volume, were impossible — but he has condensed an enormous 
mass of information into his two liiiiidred pages ; his unique 
record of the growth and development of the city is unfolded 
with an easy narrative skill that makes very attractive 
reading. J t is a capital l)rief book on a big theme — one that 
should be popular l)()tli with .students and the general 
reader. 

J.S. 


A SUCCESSFUL SEQUEL.^ 

It is not often tha.l a sequel is a success, that it comes up 
to the le\’el of the first volume, and it is an extraordinarily 
rare occurrence for tlie second book to be tlu; better , yet 
such is the case with ]\lr. Scully's work. “ Jairther 
Reminiscences of a South .MVican Pioneer ” is a long way 
ahead of “ Reminisi'em es ol a South African Pioneer,” 
which was published earlier in the year. 

'Fhe new book is lar more interesting, far iiion' rea<lable 
in every way, a book which it is di Hi cult to lay dow'U once 
it h.as be.Mi started. Yet it is not easy to say wherein the 
difference lies 'Frue, the style in the new hook is better — 
an excellent example of siiiijile, vivid writing tliere is 
more continuity in the narrative, and the reader gets a 
far clearer msighl into the author’s character ; but, on the 
other hand, the subject -matter is not netirly so important 
from a historical point of view, in the first volume Mr. 
Scully had splendid material. He really was a pioneer, 
in the fullest sense of the word ; he had had a hand in the 
making of South Africa, and had ac(juitted him.self well ; 
moreover, unlike most pioneers, lie has lived 011 to .sec the 
results ol the labours of liimself ami his kind, even if he has 
not shared in the financial rewards. So far as one can 
gather from his writings, he has watcJied others reap the 
harvest which he had helped to sow. 

When I read that first book, J was a little disappointed. 
The colcuir seemed lacking. Jt was a record such as a 
home-staying son might have compiled from his adventurous 
father’s diaries ; but the new book lives, despite the fact 
that it does not contain one quarter of the exciting matter 
to be found in its predecessor. If you analyse it, you will, 
perhaps, decide that it is merely the narrative of the 
ex]>eriences of an official in the service of the Cape Govern- 
ment, of a mail who having, quite by chance, received an 
appointment as junior clerk in a magistrate's office, ro.se 
to be Resident Magistrate in an important native district, 
practically ruler over forty or fifty thousand savages. 

Perhaps, to the man who does not know Cape Colony, 

» "A Short History of London.” By Kenneth H. Vickers, 
M.A. 2S. 6d. (Macdonald 6 c Kvans.) 

♦ ” Further Ketninisccnces of a South African Pioneer.” By 
W. C. Scully. los, 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


this may not seem a great achievement : yet it must be 
remembered that, in the Cape service, the Colonial usually 
gets all the plums, and that Mr. Scully was Home-born. 
One of the charms of his book is his modestly concerning 
his own work. Nowhere docs he boast, yet it is impossible 
for him to conceal the fact that, time after time, he 
the Stale must excellent service, and that, althoiiKh he liad 
at lea.st one bitter enemy in high quarters, the State wa.s 
unable to ignore his worth. 'ITuc, on several occasions, 
recognition took the form of sending him on dangerous and 
unpleasant service, but the recognition was there, for 
only an exiioptionally good man could have been chosen 
for such tasks. 

Whatever criticisms may luive been levied against the 
first volume, it is difficult to find any fault with this one. 
T have read every word in it, and now I can only praise it. 
I know no other book which gives such an admirable 
picture of the liie of a Colonial civil servant, the man 
wJio is coiilinually being moved from diu* district to 
another, from the drowsy, comfortable life of a little 
farming township to the unending anxieties anrl dangers of 
a native district, from the beautiful scenery of the south- 
east coast to the utter ile.solaLion of Namatiualand. 

yuile unintentionally, I believe. Mr. Scully tells us a 
great deal about his own character. A fierce fighter, an 
imcomproraismg enemy of abuses of every kind, a man who 
having decided in his own mind tliat certain things were 
right or wrong could never be induced to alter his f)piiiion, 
e.ssentiaUy an Irishman in his love of coiitlict — that is how 
he reveals himself. It all comes out so naturally, as, for 
instance, when he relates the story of the horrible state of 
affairs which he found existing in the gaol at Springbok- 
fontem, in Namaqualaiul. Single-handed, a new-comer, he 
put an end to a most abominable system, in spite of the 
very strongest local opposition. Again, when the Rinder- 
pest swept through another district, he broke down the 
native objection to inoculation, and suii'.eeded in saving 
a Icirge proportion of the cattle ; whereas, 111 tJie adjoining 
tcrntories. not one bullock in twenty survived. But per- 
haps his most admirable, and certainly Ins most courageous 
work was done 111 connection with the native licpior Iraihc. 
Ill fighting thnt, he was fighting enormously powerful 
forces, the gn‘at German wholesale houses in T*ort Flizabeth, 
as well as t e most influential group ol politicians in Ciqie 
lowii Tliat 111? should have been suecesstiil, even though 
his triumph lasted only as long as he was on the spot, is a 
splendid tribute to his strength and tenacity of purpose. 

As a rule, he writes discreetly, with what seems like an 
olFicial restraint. This is a pity, because, when he does 
lei himself go, he can produce delightful descriptions of his 
foes. I cannot lorbear quoting wliat lie has to say about 
the former superintendent of the Cape Copper Company's 
mines ; 

” He was as pomjious as a grace '-alderman, ami as touchy 
as a cutlle-lish ... lie exjiected you to aiiproacli liiiii with 
abject homage -to crawl on the ground before his liolmailod 
tect. If one could imagine a baron of the Middle .Ages with 
tyrannical lendencies, a iiav'vy, and a lieadle, all rolled into one, 
one might Ixjgin to realize ‘ the Super,’ as he was termed.” 

If space allowed, I would say a good deal more about 
Hus most excellent book, and quote a good deal more from 
its pages ; as it is, I can only add that it is the best book 
South Africa has inspired— remember, it is the work of 
a Home-born man — for many yeans past. One can only 
hope that Mr. Scully’s promised third volume will be as 
much belter than this, as this is better than the first. 

Stanley Portal Hyatt. ^ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE* 

The freshness and charm of Miss Stoddart’s book are 
due to her wide reading and felicitous power of selection. 
This is the first reflection which occurs to one, upon finish- 
ing this anthology. She has illustrated the Old Testament 

* ” The Old Testament jgi Life and Literature.” By Jane 
T. Stoddart. 7s. fid. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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from ancient and modem sources with a skill which makes 
her pages a constant pleasure to read, and skill in such 
work means a high power of discrimination, as well as 
industry. Her hrsl-luind knowledge of the Reformation 
period has been particularly useful in the collection of 
range is catholic, and the evidences 
oPthc Old Testament’s use are gathered from all fields and 
over many centuries. On the story of Abraham she quotes 
Oliver Wendell Holmes : “ The Hebrew patriarchs had 

small libraries, L think, if any, yet they represent to our 
imaginations a very complch; idea ol manhood, and, I 
think, if wc could ask in Abrahain to dine with us men of 
letters next Saturday, we should fe(il honoured by his 
company.” As this setuns the only quotation from Holmes, 
I am templed to add, from the ” Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” another, especially since it e.choes tlie book of 
Esther, which is not one of the nuist jiopular Ohl Testa- 
.ment books. It is tlie pass.ige in which the Autocrat 
presses the .schoolmistress to lix an early day for their 
wedding. ” 'J'he hand 1 held trembled in mine, and the 
eyes^ell meekly, as JCsther bowed hcrselt before the Icet 
of AhasiKU'iis. Sh(^ had been reading that chapter, foi 
she looked up- il there was a tiliu ol moisture over her 
eyes, tliere was also the faintest shudow of a distant smil(‘ 
skirling her lips, but not enough to accent the dimples- 
and said, in her pretty, still way : ‘ It it jdease the king, and 
if I have lound Javoiir in his sight, and the thing seem 

right before the king, and 1 lx; pleasing in Jiis eyes ’ 

1 don’t remember what King .Miasuerus did or saiil when 
Esther got just to that ]X)int (»1 her soft humble words, 
-but 1 know what 1 did 'Phat (jiiot.itioii from Scripture 
was cut short, anyhow.” It was the book of Esther, 
too. which Huxley had in mind when he said that, ” how- 
ever complete iiiay be tlx* inditfereiice to public opinion, 
in a cool, irit(;U(;clual view, ol tlie traditional sage, it 
has not yet been rny tort line to meet with any actual 
.sage will) took its liostile nianiti-stat ions with entire 
equanimity. Iiidci'd, I doubt if the philosopher lives, 
or ever has lived, who could know him.self to ])e heartily" 
de.spised by a street-l)oy wilhoul some nntation. And, 
though one cannot juslily H<iuiaii for wishing to hang 
JMordecai on such a very high gibbet, yet, really, the 
cons(‘iousness oi the ^hzie^ of Aliasncnis, as lie went in 
and out ol the gate, that this ol).S(,ure Jew liad no respect 
for him, must ha,ve b(;eu very annoying.” It is one of the 
many merits of JMiss Stodihirt’s anthology that she omits 
none of the ()lil 'Test ament books, not even Leviticus. 


As Leviticus only gets three pages, a reference to the 
thirteenth chapter ma}' be added from “ Ivanhoe,” wliere 
the Grand Master says, ” Heaunuinoir, they say, thou 
slumbcrest---awake I There is a slain in the fabric of the 
Temple, deep and foul as that lelt by the streaks of leprosy 
on the walls of the inferted hon.ses of old.” Hut Miss 
Stofldarl has amply drawn upon Sir VV’^alter, elsewhere. 
It IS a speciiil f(;:itnie of Ju;r woik that slie not has contiiied 
herself to so-called ” religions ” literature or biography. 
Many of the most striking citations in her })ages come 
frfMti writers wlio are outside the temple, fir Av-^ho. at any 
rate, would not lx; technically di‘.scril)ed as ” saints.” 

When it comes to liJe instead of literature, the illn.stra- 
tions naturally ri.se more fr(’(|nently Iroin the e\pi;rience 
of tlio.se to whom the Old Ti;slament is a cherished 
devotional authority. It would be mtviTstiiig, by the 
way, to liav'i* .some .intheiitic collection ol instances in 
which the Sortci, liibliccr i.an be ])roved. Hut on a more 
normal and healthy hue the Old JVst ament h.is atlected 
the practical decisions and (;nter])rjscs of Jiinnan life, 
as Mi.ss Sloddiirt’s j)ages .show, and this not only among 
Christians. She (| notes from the Talnuid more tlian 
once ; it might have been well to ijnote, in illustration of 
Dent. vi. 5. the rabbinic, legend about /Vviba’s martyr- 
dom. Hilt jxissibly Miss Stfxldart is reseiving this for 
her x\ew 'IVstameiit volmm;. which, we are glad I0 learn, 
is to be jmblished betore long As it is, she has written a 
voinnie ol rare and constant interest h)r all who love tlie 
Bible. It will iiel]) many to understand more Inlly the 
(‘.ommon place that no other book has entered so tleeply 
and widely into the civhsation of VWstern 1‘ainqx'. 

jAAtiiS Moffat I, DD.. H.I.itl. 


THE DUAL MONARCHY/ 

'Phe general features ot the ” ('oiintries and IVoples ” 
series ot books are so \vi‘ll known now that it should be 
nniu'cessarv b) reii'r to the contents of this xolnme m any 
detail. 'J'iie two ]x>rtions do not (T)ver cjniti‘ the same 
ground, but the type of information givcm is, m general, 
similar, and in ('oinbination they present the reader with 
an inloniKitive, picturesque and pleasantly -written account 
of the Dual MotmicIia". Jhil lor those wJio know Aiistria- 
Hungary lliis book will be interesting, not .so iniieli on 
account of the inlormalion it contains as (or its descrip- 
tions ot the people and of the country. And here one 
can endorse whole-heartedly the 
enl()gie.s upon Vienna, J)es])ite the 
sloxeiily s])irit which hangs over 
tlie city in many ways, one agrees 
with the writer’s judgment — that 
Vienna is the most beautiful town 
in luirope, with its wonderful 
natural surroundings, its magniPiccnt 
architecture, its art treasures, and its 
musical, literary and theatrical life. 
And as Vienna is the most beautiful 
of luiropcan cities so is the 
^traase the finest street in the world, 
” with its SLieccssion of palaces, 
splendid public buildings, and monu- 
ments, most of them placed, to their 
best advantage, in parks or garden 
j)lots.” W'ith regard to Sclionbrunn, 
however, one cannot accept the 
verdict that it is ” far prettier 
than Versailles,” and one is in- 
clined to question the accuracy of 
the remark that Vienna is the only 
l^uropean town which has succeeded 
in breeding baby elephants for its 
” Zoo.” Another pronouncement 

• “Austria of the .\ustrians and 
Hungary of the Htingarian.s." By L* 
Kellner, Paula .\mold and Arthur L. 
Delisle. 6s. net. (Pitman.) 
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the authenticity of which one- is inclined to question is 
that made on pp. 169 and 170. as to the visionary schemes 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. If such schemes are 
entertained in, fancy by the Archduke, they can hardly be 
regarded as within the range of practical politics/' and 
the writer's adjuration to Hungary — to beware of par- 
ticipating in such an enterprise — appears to us to be alto- 
gether redundant. A word should be said in conclusion 
as to the excellent and tasteful illustrations. 


THE WAY OF THE CARDINES* 

f^Here is a novel of action, with a vigorous plot boldly 
planned and cleverly executed. It provides strong meat 
for the adventure-lover and some fine bones of contention 
for twentieth-century politicians. Its hero, Gerald Cardine, 
belongs to fo illustrious family boasting a long line of 
autocratic soldiers and statesmen ; accustomed to con- 
sidering itself of the governing class ; always supremely 
indifferent to the voice of the people ; ready to ride 
roughshod over any ox^position to its will, or die in the 
last ditch rather than yield or modify one clause in its 
own particular code of honour. An able, forceful family, 
these Cardines of Cardine Place, with spacious ideas of 
Empire, a proper Public School pride, and an indignant 
horror of State Education, l.abour Members, and the like. 
It was love of Empire that induced Cicrald (.'ardinc to plan 
his sj^lendidly audacious raid on the island of Katu, but the 
love that actually led him into action and finally carried 
him to victory was the love of woman ! Katu is .a small 
island peopled by Malays and a sprinkling of Europeans 
and Chinese, and ruled over by a villainous Kaja, and Mr. 
Mj'att gives a vivid picture of the conflicting interests which 
beset it. Eccognising the value of Katu, w'hich with its 
wonderful natural harbour could be used to control the 
trade-route to the East, and realising that German influence 
is at work with the Kaja, Gerald Cardine determines to 
rouse the British (jovernment to a .sense of its duty. 
Failing this, he resolves to act independently, seize Katu, 
proclaim himself Raja, and hold the island until public 
opinion forces the British Government to take it over. 
Such, in brief, is the exhilarating Cardine programme, and 
thanks to the unlooked-for assistance of the beautiful 
Lady Cardine, his cousin’s widow, Gerald wins through. 
But- -and here is the reader’s opportunity for recording 
his vote for or against the Government - - (beat Britain 
respect lully declines to take over the island. Altogether, 
it makes a swift, dramatic story, and the fascination of 
Lady Cardine is very real, as also is the wonderfully realistic 
description of Gerald’s desperate light with the morphia 
habit. When occasion arises Mr. Hyatt does not hesitate 
to express his opinions and antipathies quite frankly and 
forcibly. For example, apropos of the Cardine spirit : 
" You cannot put the value of the Cardines and their kind 
down on a balance sheet. A Cecil John Rhodes is merely 
a crude financial x^roposition, a quotation on the Stock 
Exchange, and it pays to boom him ; but that John 
Mackenzie, who made Rhodes' work possible, whose 
thunder Rhodes stole, the greatest, noblest statesman 
who ever set foot in South Africa, is practically forgotten. 
. . . He never floated a company.” These outspoken 
digressions are always interesting and ” The Way of the 
Cardines " is told in a terse, strong w'orkmanlike manner^ 
and is never for a moment lacking in vitality. 


ACHIEVEMENTS. 

In reviewing a batch of poets nowadays, one who 
remembers the Summer of Song of the 'nineties stands 
amazed at the general high level of merit in the volumes 
that pass through her hands. In the 'nineties the present 
reviewer was reviewing all the poetry for a r.^ndon weekly. 
She remembers the frightful accumulation of absolutely 

• The Way of the Cardines.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 6s. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


woridiless volumes of verse, produced beautifully often at the 
expense of their infatuated authors. Even in that Summer 
of Song the true song was hard to come by ; and she 
remembers when an accommodating neighbour in a London 
suburb, who was willing to furnish her boo(:shelves with 
gorgeous bindings irrespective of the inside, used to send 
her mail-cart at intervals to remove the painted shams 
and leave the decks clear for another mixed lot. 

Have the poets profiled by the ten years in which none 
wanted the Minor Muse and very few the Major ? It 
would seem so, for here is a pile of volumes in which not 
one is without its striking beauty of one kind or another. 
Ladies first, and Irish ladies, if you please. Mrs. Shorter's 
slender new volume^ contains the best poetry she has yet 
given us. 'I'lierc arc no hesitancies, no coldnc.sses. The 
narrative iK)em which gives the book its title runs swiftly 
and J^assionately to its tender close. Mrs. Shorter has 
founV herself , and, oddly enough, it is in the assimilation 
of the atmosphere of the English country that she has 
reached her most certain expression. She has been hitherto 
halting between the Ireland of her youth and the England 
of her mature experience. Poetry must be concerned with 
the things of daily life to be living. One cannot always 
be drawing up one’s inspiration in a bucket from the well 
of old memories. ” Madge Linsey ” has as English an 
atmosphere as Mr. Masefield’s poetry, but a clearer atmo- 
sphere. (Jne has not to wait for the murky sky to reveal 
its stars. 'J'lie stars are there all the time. The short 
poems that follow are very beautiful and tender, and not 
one without its deep meaning. Such x><>ignant things as 
” The Nameless One ” and ” The West Wind ” go straight 
to the heart, and stay there. 

Here is another Irish x>oct,® and indeed the Irish poets 
were singing when winter was on the luiglish woods. Miss 
Mitchell’s is a i)laintive voice, and it is also rich and soft. 
She has memorable things to say, and she says them ; 
and she has a curious felicity which can make a perfec’t 
thing of fo’ir round lines. There is a personal touch, as 
in ” The Music of the Silence,” which reveals to us the 
very woman behind the poem ; and there are enchanting 
and very human poems, like ” Carnck ” and ” 'J'hc Green- 
lands.” 'fhis is a very daughter of Erin. Makers of 
anthologies ought not to pass by this perfect, complete 
poem, which has wizanlry iti it : 

Gnnit angels very stately 
Pass hv me to and fro. 

And all the roiirls of Heaven 
To my beloved go. 

My feel take hold on darkness. 

My heart is shadowed so. 

The lightsome ronds of Heaven 
J'o my beloved go. 

Wait for im;, mighty angels, 

With });unlnl steps and slow ; 

I, by the rund of Heaven 
To my beloved go. 

Wait for me, niy beloved, 

I see the homc-hres glow 

Beyond the ronds ot Heaven. 

And to my own 1 go.” 

The poet-father of a poet-daughter, Dr. Sigerson's fires 
have not dimmed with the years, and his latest volume of 
I>oetry is. as pure x)oetry, his best.* The ancient Saga is 
told in flashing and many-coloured blank verse, which has 
true x’^ietic vision and is carried along on a wind of in- 
spiration which neither fails nor slackens. The beauty of 
this Saga is gentle, though it is also heroic, and it is 
sufficiently near tlie manner of Tennyson, while being 
entirely original, to make one wish that Dr. Sigerson would 
do for the Irish lieroic stories something of what Tennyson 
did for the Arthurian legend. 

^ ” Madge Linsey, and Other Poems.” By Dora Sigersbn 
Shorter, is. (Maudsel.) 

• "The Living Chalice.” By Susan Mitchell. 2S. 6d. (Maun- 
sel.) 

* ” The Saga of King Lir.” By George Sigerson. is. (Maun- 
sel.) 
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Here are twf) Irish voices which will be listened' for 
again.* ** The Secret Hill has true vision ; it has a wild 
music, as befits its birth-place, and it has the touch of 
enchantment without which poetry is not. Tlie songs arc 
a little rugged, as befits the youth of the writers, but the 
. ruggedness is not without its artistry. Ireland has many 
lovers nowadays, and England is not, perhaps, aware of 
how the narrow line that made Nationalism stand for 
patriotism has disappeared in our clays, when tlie Dark 
Rosaleen is worshipped ecpially by her children of the 
north and the south, however they may range or under 
what banners. " fhe Secret 1 1 ill ” lias nothing without its 
reality, its significance, its delight, and one realises already 
that the poedry of those two yc>ung daughters of Ulster 
has come to stay. 

Miss Emily Hickey has a long assured reputation. She 
was one of the lortuiiate ones in p<ist days to have her 
poetry acclaiiiu'd by the Masters. ( )n(^ remembers the 
delight of those early poems in re.Khng the slender new 
volume,** whirl! is more and more concerned with Imavcuily 
filings. Here is the jmre and easy How, the simple choice 
of words that are ycl inevitable, the music aiul the cliann 
of old. She has her Irish lienjic' tale — Avhnt hisli singer 
can do without it ?---but beyond that beautiful tapestry 
there comes the fresh l^Tical singing which brings back 
an old delight. This is a very limpid Muse, and almost 
quite shadowless a Mnsc that goes in white. 

Miss h'ox-Smith’s " Songs in Sail would have made a 
sensation in pre- Kipling days, and a big reputation for the 
writer. It belongs to the robust school of “ Oh, sweet it 
wiia in Avis ! ” which is an immortal thing ju.st becaii.se 
the author knew the nioiiient to produce it : it was the 
memorable first drop in the sliower. 'Plie ])oets have 
learned the ballad way now, and the fresh vital touch, 
b'or the rest, there is nothing imitative about Miss Eox- 
Srnith’s work. The present reviewer had the good luck 
to review an earlier book of Jiers--“ Wings of the Morning 
— and the sense to acclaim it as true jioetry. Perhaps 
even the Masters in this kind of work Jiave not excelled 
some of the swinging anrl headlong things in this little 
paper-bound volume, which smells of the sea. “ Ship- 
mates,” "Deep-water jack,” "Cape Stiff,” should make 
their niche in the English poetry. Nothing in the little 
book is withoni its rush, its energy, the wind in tlie rigging 
and the stars at night. 

And here, lest Dr. Sigersun should be lost among so 
many ladies, comes Mr. K. V, lleckscher, with " Rose 
Windows. Mr. lleckscher reveals himself as a poet to be 
considered. It is an ardent book, laden with thought and 
imagery. There is something unusual about it -.strcinge, 
exotic. And there is always a strain of mu.sic, never Io.st, 
wandering through this rose-garden. Something of an 
exquisite felicity of music is in this : 

" In my sleep 1 hear a fountain playing 
Playing of olden things — 

Of my first love and me a-maying, 

Stealing to hidden springs : 

The stars are mirrored in its tears 
And shaken into light. 

'fhey bring my olden golden years 
Back to my lonely night. 

In sleep I hear a fountain playing, 

Stealing from hidden streams. 

' Playing of love and of me a-maying — 

The fountain, the fountain of dreams. 

Singing of far-off, sunny hills 
Where the birds are winging, 

Sighing of deep, dear winding rills— 

But singing— always singing.” 

This is poetry made for music, and music which is the 
voice of poetry. 

Katharine Tynan. 

4 ** The Secret Hill.” By Ruth and Celia Duffin. is. (Maun- 

Later Poems.” By Emily Hickey. (Grant Richards.) 

/ • ” Songs in SaU, and Other Chantys." By C. Fox-Smith 

18. net. (Elkin Matthews.) 

V ’ ” Rose Windows.” By E. V. Heckscher. 3s. 6 d. net. 
George Allan.) 


YONE NOGUCHI’S ESSAYS* 

In an age of sentimentalism and false values, the broken 
English of the foreigner is sometimes hailed as though it 
were a p( 3 sitive and admirable literary quality ; and it is not 
improbable that capital has been made out of this foolish- 
ness. To ])raise the work of Mr. Vonc Noguchi on such 
grounds would be not only 
stupid but insiilling, for liis 
achievement is in spite of tlie 
limitations of his command 
of the hingnage in which he 
writes. Sometimes, in(l(*ed, 
he is uiicible quite to convey 
his meaning to us -a])Jirt, 
that is, from the iinfaniiliarity 
ol his jioint of view— -and 
occasionally we owe a meinov- 
able phrase -- sueli as, “a 
mysterious world with laugh- 
ter and tears arm in arm ” — 
to his freedom from the 
traditifinal convenlioiis of 
English. Hill for the most 
partwc are glad to forget the 
iniperfet.tions of the mi^dium 
in the beauty ol the idea or mood which it cxjiresses. 

L do not know whether tli(‘ e.ssay is a Japanese literary 
fi)rm, blit it it is not Mr. Noguchi h.is ]ierfectly realised 
its possibilities, and has used it in a. manner whiidi makes 
our must delicate masters seem rather heavy-handed, hor 
Mr. Noguchi, though lie has lived much in ICngland and 
America, and knows JCnglisli literature well, has accepted 
nothing from the West which might spoil his native virtues, 
lie gives himself in epitome when he writes ; 

“ Jt hits become my haliit on way to college once a week, where 
my Nveakness betrays itself under the quite respectable name 
of interpreter of English y)oct.-> ancient or rnodorn, to invito my 
own .soul even tor awhile whore the shadows of pine-trees thicken 
along the y>ath of breezes in Shiba bark.” 

Whatever his calling, he is the OriiMital to whom con- 
templation is a necessary part of life. Ho loves the japan 
of his forefathers, and has little taste for the innovations 
of " progress.” 

” I think tliat ‘ New japan ’ (what a skeptic shallow sound 
it has !) has little to ilo witli the real Japan ol Inirnan heautv, 
because it was created largely by the advertisciiiont, for wliicli 
we paid the most exorbitant price to get tlu! more name of that ; 
in short, we bought it with ready cash. . . . Wc discovered 
prohtablv Shakespeare and even Ibsen lately ; and it seems 
to me that a copy, doubtless, of tlie Amerii aii edition of ” flow 
to Build a Citv ” fell one day in the hands of the Mayor of Tokyo, 
who proclaimed in the voice, of a prophet llial the city shoiiUl 
be rebuilt in the very fashion nobody, at least in the flrient, 
ever dreamed.” 

Mr. Noguchi blames the Japanese themselves, and not 
the foreigner, for the spoiling of his country’s genius. 
" Truth is that wc Japanese lack in curiosity,” he says ; 
" therefore we are not inventive, creative, but merely 
imitative.” For his own part, however, he refuses to 
compromise. 

“The incense, an old vibration of the Japanese heart, quite 
peculiar, naturally fastidious, gesticulated, while stealing u]) 
from a tw^o-horned dragon’s mouth, for my friend (who returned 
home from America by the last steamer) to stop his talk on 
automiles and sky-scrapers.” 

Mr. Noguchi is himself ” naturally fastidious.” He shud- 
ders at the " single eyeglass straight from London,” and 
the " sack-coat perhaps made in Chicago.” " 1 am sure 
that real Japan would do very well without Chamberlain’s 
single eyeglass and Turkish cigarette.” At a dinner of 
Tokyo professors he refuses asparagus, " simply from the 
reason of their being of foreign origin,” and feasts his mind 
on memories of the fourteenth of December, a great day 
in Japanese annals. He travels a hundred miles to see the 
earliest plum-blossom. 

Beauty is an essential part in the life of the true Japanese 
as it never has been and never will be in that of the 

* “ Through the Torii.” fey Yone Noguchi. 5 s. not. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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European. Tlierefore it is natural that the English artists 
of whom Mr. Noguclii writes are those who have all, in 
different ways, sought the absolute in beauty : Rossetti, 
Whistler, Wilde, Yeats, The essay on Rossetti is one of 
those in which he has not made his meaning quite clear 
to qs, but the other three are most interesting. On Wilde 
especially he is both sympathetic and just, and his con- 
clusion is probably the right explanation of that writer’s 
recent p^)pularity. He writes also of Japanese poetry, of 
which he says : 

" Our song is a ]>oHed Iroc of a ihousand years' growth ; our 
song is a Japanese tea-house— four mats and a half in all — where 
we bum the rarest incense which rises to tlic sky ; our song is an 
opal with six colr)urs that shine within.” 

The affinity which Mr. Noguchi has discovered between 
the Japanese and the Celt is illustrated by his own essays ; 
but whatever suggestion there may be in them of the vague 
is corrected by a love of carefully wrought perfection. No 
doubt he was thinking of ^'cats, ratlier than of Ossian, when 
he made the comparison. Himself we may describe — not 
necessarily exhaustively as a mystical dandy. 

Francis Bicki.ey. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS.* 

This is essentially a book of the time, although the 
history of newspapers is sketched from the beginnings 
in a manner that shows wide reading and judicious selec- 
tion ; and the progress of the daily Press in this country 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries is 
examined in som<'. detail. The violent and scurrilous 
journalism which burst into being after Cromwell’s death, 
for instance, and the pioneer work of J^efoe as a topical 
writer are ably touched upon. By the way, a negative 
seems to have intruded into the author’s criticism on 
those who accuse Cromwell of being more severe to the 
Press than the Star Chamber. 

” 'f'o urge this,” the book says, ” as a reproach against Crom- 
well is to reproach him for not being true to his own superb and 
despotic arrogance.” 

Journalism, whatever its diflicuitics, was an easier matter 
for the writers of articles in the days of Addison and 
Steele than it is now, in that, as Mr. Scott- James justly 
remarks ; 

” All available problems were soluble, lor ilic simj>l<j reason 
that none but halt-problems wcie ever stated.” 

So far as the appetite for ” hot ” news is concerned, 
an appetite which is responsible for half the inaccuracies 
in ncwsj)apers, there is not much to choose between the 
public of to-day and its forerunners in the (iigliteenth 
century, however immense may be ^he difference in the 
means of gratifying the hunger. ” In order to make 
myself useful,” says an imaginary writer to The Spectator 
of about a hundved years ago, ” I am early in the ante- 
chamber, where 1 thrust my head into the thick of the 
press, and catch the news, at the opening of the door, 
while it is warm. ... A piece of nows loses its flavour 
when it hath been an hour in the air.” To-day, so quick 
are the ears and fleet the feet of the news-gatherers that 
at half-past ten in the morning we can read the midday 
issue of an evening ” paper ! 

The rise and character of American journalism, from 
the early times of the dignified Boston Gazette, and the 
more fiery Massachusetts Spy, before the discontent of 
the American colonies turned into war, is described 
and commented on with considerable fulness in this book, 
and there can be few English readers who will not learn 
many fresh facts from the pages which deal with this 
remarkable subject. 

It is rarely that Mr. Scott- James invites correction for 
bis statements of fact. He generalises much too freely 
when he says that : 

” Europeans, in spite of a well-oxganised news service, only 
read the news when they happen to be financially interested.** 

♦ ” The Influence of the Press.” By R. A. Scott-James. 
3s. 6d. net, (Partridge.) 


And he seems to forget the oldest London* morning news- 
paper when he writes : 

” To-day the Daily Telegraph is the only penny London paper 
that appears to retain the undiminished support of its readers 
and advertisers.** • 

In his probing examination of the *' commercialism 
which has done such woeful injury to many papers, the 
author says : 

” There is no need to cringe to the advcrti.sor ; vendors of 
goods will advertise in that paper which is respected by its 
readers, and therefore brings thorn the best returns. The 
journalist who will act upon the conviction that the public, 
oven the great public, is not wholly stu])i(l or despicable, has an 
unecpiallod opportunity.” 

Is it so certain that the paper which is ” respected by its 
readers ” brings ” the best returns ? ” It would be a 
glorious truth. On another point where the author sees 
a bright light it is possible to agree with him more fully. 

” It seoms to me,” ho says, “to be a fact of extraordinary 
significance that the most popular organ in England should be 
adopting a policy of decency from wliich some of its rivals are 
recoding.” 

Occasionally Mr. Scott-James has had something to say 
of the influence of advertisers on the Press; and its com- 
mercialism in general, and it may come as a surprise to many 
oi his readers to learn that, in his view : 

“ The gravest aspect of modern daily journalism, and of popular 
journalism, especially, is . . . that it fails to present continuous 
news ; that any person sjiecially interested in a given subject 
cannot keej) himself informed about it tlirough the daily Press ; 
that so far as that Press is conceniod, he is not allowed to attend 
to any one subject with the consistency necessary to the formation 
of opinion.” 

This criticism on the popular newspapers is not, how- 
ever, quite so entirely divorced from the “ commercial ” 
question as it may seem at first sight. The public which 
reads ” news ” as it eats bread, cannot, or will not, trouble 
to remember on Tuesday what it hoard on Monday, so 
that it has very little use for ” consistency ” and ” con- 
tinuity.’* 

“ The knowing ones of the world have loamt that the JTess 
is a manifold engine for moulding, controlling, reforming, 
degrading, cajoling, or coercing the public, whilst the great 
public reads its paj)or as it eats bread, without a thought of the 
mighty trick that is being played upon it.” 

In no sentence of his book has Mr. .Scott- James more 
accurately summed up his general opinion of modern 
journalism, nor is there any statement less likely to evoke 
contradiction from any one who does not swallow ” news ” 
as he swallows eggs and bacon. It is, however, an in- 
complete statement, the part wanting being the recognition, 
amply shown by the author in other passages, that the 
Press, especially that vastly powerful section of it which 
was born and grew into strength and wealth as a con- 
sequence of Free and Cc^mpulsory Education, not only 
” controls ” the mass of newspaper-readers for better or 
worse, but is, in its turn, controlled by them. Frankenstein 
made the monster, but the monster forced Frankenstein to 
go in directions to which he would never have gone of 
his own free will. 

The glaring defect of tliis comprehensive and generally 
well-informed book is that it has no index. There is not 
even a ” Contents-bill above each chapter, merely a 
” Full-heading.” 

W. H. Hei^. 


TAGORE.* 

These three books by the celebrated Rabindranl-th 
Tagore, author of ” Gitanjali,” and winner of the 1^13 
Nobel Prize for literature, are sure of an eager welcome 
from a large number of people ; but whether that welcome 
will not end in a certain sense of disappointment is another 
matter. For, though all three books have a charm of 
their own, the charm of delicate fancy and wisdom, they 
have by no means the poetic d^th and ecstacy of the 

* "The Crescent Moon.” With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
4S. 6d. net.— "The Gardener,” 4s. 6d, net.— " SAdhana.” 
55. net. By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan.) 
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rhymeless lyrics* of Gitanjali.*' Indeed, they belong to 
a different order altogether, and are hardly likely to add 
to their author's reputation. I say ** hardly ” because I 
know that, a reputation once made in England is like a 
bomb-proof shelter ; but even bomb-proof shelters will not 
last for ever. Mr. Tagore must give us of his best if he 
is to retain the title of inspired prophet. 

** The Crescent Moon " is a little volume of poems 
(translated into prose) about children — a delightful book 
of its kind, overflowing with sympathy and tender humour. 
It does not strike me as a very remarkable book, but it 
has a gentle charm and finish which make a good whole 
of its rather '* thin " material. I will quote one of the 
sadder and more moving of these lyrics : 

THE RFXALL. 

“ The night was dark when she went away, and they slept. 

“The night is dark now, and I call for her, ‘ Coin« back, 
iny darling ; the world is asleep ; and no one wonkl know, if 
you came for a momonl while stars arc gazing at stars.’ 

" She went away when the trees were in bed and the .«?pring 
was young. 

“ Now the flowers are in high bloom and I call, ' Come back, 
my darling. The children gather and scatter flowers in_ reckless 
sport. And it you come and take one little blossom no one will 
miss it.’ 

“ Those that used to play are jilaying still, so sjiendtlirift is 
life. 

" I listen to their chatter and call, ' Come back, my darling, 
for mother’s heart is full to the brim with love, and if you como 
to snatch only one'littlo kiss from her no one will grudge it.* ” 

The^poems in " The Crescent Moon " are too subtle in 
their simplicity to a])peal to many children, but they will 
appeal, instead, to their parents. There is a yearning 
softness in them which will touch the hearts of mothers. 

" The Gardener " is another volume of rhymcless poems 
■ lyrics of lov^ and life." They are of unequal merit, 
some of them being rather commonplace and others ap- 
proaching to the grave and mystical beauty of the poems 
in " Gitanjali." But their whole effect is not particularly 
impressive. " Fhe Gardener " has the Tagore " touch " 
in every line, but in the majority of them the inspiration 
seems to be lacking. Of cour.se, like all Mr. Tagore's 
work, the finish is singularly perfect, but finish without 
genius is a barren achievement. Mr, Tagore’s whole 
method and outlook are such that monotony is sure to 
supervene when imagination slumbers. We are either 
thrilled by him or sligldly bored— at any rate, that is what 
is apt to happen. Hut let me give an example from 
" The Gardener " of Mr. 'J'agore’s finer powers. Poem 
number 22 is the one 1 choose : 

“ When she passed by me with quick steps, the end of her 
skirt touched me. 

“ From the unknown i.sland of a heart came a sudden warm 
breath of spring. 

** A flutter of a flitting touch brushed me and vanished in a 
moment, like a tom flower petal blown in the breeze. 

“ It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her body and whisper 
of her heart." 

Here is the breath of authentic passion. The asceticism 
of the East is mingled in Mr. 'ragore's work with a very 
real joy in material existence. 

The last of the three books before me is a volume of 
eight lectures on " the realisation of life." " Sadhana" 
is really a sort of imaginative commentary on the Upani- 
shads, Mr. Tagore's views on life and God are developed 
for us in these chapters with a wealth of expression and 
an ease of manner which are a literary feat. They will 
appeal to mystics and to all those who ‘ are constantly 
worrying themselves about life ; but to others they 
may seem vague and unsubstantial. Mr. Tagore's re- 
li^n is founded, apparently, upon a sort of general 
acceptance of all the great tru^s inculcated for centuries 
by both Bast and West. It is a religion based on love, 
biit it is one that may give little satisfaction to seekers 
less philosophic than Mr. Tagore himself. For it requires 
an type of mind tp clasp these bloodless doctrines 

to the heart. They are the doctrines of a saint to whom 
meditation and busy action are alike the mirror- of a 


higher existence. But there are many truly wise sayings 
in these pages ; here is one, for instance : 

" This discovery of a tnith is pure joy to man — it is a liberation 
of his mind. For, a more fact is like a blind lane, it leads only 
to itself — it has no beyond. But a truth opens up a whole 
horizon, it leads us to the infinite. That is the reason why, when 
a man like Darwin discovers some simple general truth about 
Biology, it dot^s not .stop then;, but like a lamp shedding its 
light far beyond the object for which it was lighted, it illumines 
the whole region of hunian life and thought, transcending its 
original purpose." 

These are words of rare significance. Would that 
" Sfidhanfi " was full of such, instead of losing itself in 
a quagmire of speculation and explanatory a.ssertions. 

The chief intere.st in all Mr. Tagore’s work (apart from 
its poetic quality — which is spasmodic) is its humanity and 
balance, and at the same time its air of mystic and visionary 
brooding. Tt is a strange and arresting combination — the 
Wc.st and the East meeting, as it were, and coalescing in 
his mind. Perhaps that is why ho has aroused so much 
attention in England. For it is impossible to gauge his 
poetry with any justness, but it is easy to realise the 
nobility of his teaching. 

RlClIySKD (hlRLE. 


THE EVERLASTING 

Wc are for ever asking questions and for ever finding 
no an.swcT to them — " Into this Universe, and xvhy not 
knowing. Nor whence, like water, willy-nilly flowing." 
And to every artist, as to everyone else, comes the moment 
when he lays down his pen, his brush, his chisel, his imple- 
ment of any sort (for I suppose a crossing- sweeper can be 
an artist with his brush as a piiinter with his), and cries ta 
the unanswering silent'e, " What am I here for ? What 
am I doing and why am I doing it ? " Then, if he is a 
wise man, he takes up his work again and does instead of 
talks about doing. By which I mean to say that I am 
rather tired of hearing people talk about Art. For the 
older I grow the more 1 am convincc^d that the thing is 
not to preach, but to get our " darrack " done. Remember 
what Carlyle said : "He that cannot keep his mind to him- 
self cannot practice any considerable, thing whatsoever." 
And Lord Shaftesbury, " All wise men arc of the same 
religion, and keep it to themselves." Thomas k Kenipia 
and a hundred others, said the same, but, of course, di<l not 
practise what they preached. So that, in feebly protesting 
against having to listen to Mr. Macfall in the pulpit, wlien 
I would much rather be reading one of his clever novels 
or looking at liis clever drawings, I go lar to justify him by 
putting him into so excellent a company. With which, 
the cork being out of the bottle, let me to my bisk. 

And let me say at once that the reader of Mr, Macfall's 
book, " The Splendid Wayfaring,” will find much pleasant 
reading, much refreshing enthusiasm, much that is old and 
true, put in a new light, and some things that may be new. 

Having decided to be a Protestant (accent on pen- 
ultimate, please I) he does right in protesting against any 
narrow definition of Art, such as " Art is Beauty ” and 
the like — ^not that the Greeks were wrong, I think, so much 
as misleading. Art is, as he says, " the power of being 
able to transfer to others our sensations by a skilful playing 
upon their senses," or, to put it the other way about. 
*'Any act whatsoever, whereby a man communicates an 
impression into our senses that he himself has felt, is a 
work of Art." This is one of the true things said newly, 
for Delsarte said long ago, " The object of Art is to cryst^- 
lise emotion into thought, and then fix it into form." And 
in saying that I do not think the Greeks were so much 
wrong as misleading, 1 mean this ; That they seemed to 
infer that the aim of Art should be Beauty, when the aim 
of Art should be Truth. Beauty will come, for all Truth 
is beautiful. This puts me at issue with Mr. Macfall, for he 
sa 3 rs in another place : " It has been solemnly written 

Splendid Wayfaring." | By Haldane Macfall. Decor- 
ated by Lovat Fraser, C^udier-Brzeska, the Author and Gordon 
Craig, xos. 6d. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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by one dictating public taste, that Millet's ' Killing the Hog * 
is beautiful I It is wholly imbeautiful.'' That I deny. 

Pretty " I admit it is not. But wholly unbeautiful- - No ! 
No ! It is beautiful in treatment, in directness of vision, 
in reality and significance. At which point we run up 
against the definition of the Beautiful. And who shall 
dare to formulate it ? 

So I go someway again to justify Mr. Macfall, for, if ever a 
preacher is justified, it is when he stimulates his unwilling 
hearers to contradiction and reccnisidcration of values. 
And nobody can deny that this book is stiinulaiing, both 
becauso of its enthusiasm and learning, and the lively way 
in wliich it is expressed. lie is up against the l)ry-as-Dust 
critics. Art is a living thing, necessary to all men. And 
that is a gootl thing to remember. 

In his own words ; 

“ Art is absolutely nocessarv to all rivilisetl Ji£e, to all intelli- 
gent living — that is to sav', all life outside a madlioiise. It is 
with us from tho cradle to IIkj grave. We cannot escape it. 
WiWiout Art we are hack again on all lours." 


"Let the owners of pictures by the old masters sell their 
possessions to whom they will. It is of far more vital necessity 
for tho good of art that tho finest living artists should be em- 
ployed by the nation and by municipal bodies to create living 
art, to beautify the public streets and squares and buildings. . . . 
Tho nation would do better to spend ton times*the amount of 
every ])enny given to antique art iii^on tho encouragement of 
living masters." 

Wliich is another way of saying that a live dog is better 
than a dead lion, and who shall gainsay the truth of this ? 
The Egyptians knew it and acted upon it, the Greeks and 
Italians of tho Kenaissance did the same. So they pro- 
duced vital art, the direct vision, not the sterile stuff 
which is produced by those who, in their student days, 
have been taught to see through old men’s spectacles. 

Oh, yes, there’s good stuff in Mr. Macfall’s book, and 
worth the reading. And I'm glad to have been dragged 
to Church once more and heard so good a sermon. 

G. S. Lavari). 


And he goes on to prove it, so that all may understand 
and realise that the artist, in the full meaning of the word, 
is the supreme man. 

It is difhcult, ill a book so brimming over with good 
tilings, to pick out what is best for .ill. One can only 
choose samples of what is best lor onc'self, hoping that 
others, who like sernuuis, will attend this handsome 
cathedral and gel a message which suits them, if it only be 
" that blessed word, Me.sopotamia." 

Take, for example, the chapter on " Craftsmiuiship " : 

" Art is net cratlsmanship. A work may bo a superb piece 
of crattsmaiiship without hcMiig a work of art at all . . . Art 
must create . . . Craflsmausliip is that wondrous skill whereby 
w^e sha])0 words or colour or sound oi other illusive or rigid 
material into the rhythmic essence of that make-believe that 
brings Art to litc— " 

which is another way of saying that talent is that which 
earns, genius that which kriow.s. 

Take, again, a passage from the chapter on " I'he Great 
Dead." Boldly Mr. Macfall says : 


THE POPULAR WAY-^ 

No wonder there are signs of literary indigestion in these 
over- written times. 11 cannot be called strange that some 
good books must waste their sweetness on the publishers* 
slielves, iiiiborrowed and unbought, for tlie su})py is even 
greater than the demand, as vast as undiscriminating 
though that be. 'J'hc popular palate is loo much stimu- 
lated with literary courses. JCvery phase of excitement 
and emotion, every sort of character and incident, is 
worked to a rag. Here are live books calculated to appeal 
to the public sentiment. 

The best of the bundle is " Atlantis." Hauptmann has 
justified his recent winning of the Nobel prize with a novel 
which in parts is worthy of his genius. It tells the story of a 
strong man, temporarily the slave and puppet of passion 
following his inclination until he comes full-tilt against 
the realities. Being wise, Frederick von Kammacher 
thereupon mended his ways, married the right woman, and 
so arrived at the happy ending. He is a fine fellow, a 

man of grit and 
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on the coloured wrapper has a striking and curious 
inaccuracy. She and her father were sailing in the 

Roland,” a trans- Atlantic liner. Von Kammacher went 
aboard, and ^as more than ever the victim of love-folly 
when crash came catastrophe. The liner had run into 
a derelict, and foundered. Hauptmann has elfectivcly 
realised the blind forces, the cruelties and panic, wliich 
accompany such a disaster. This chapter of accident, as 
most of the book, is written with subtlety and realism. 

Atlantis ” is an excellent piece of work, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be widely read, for it is better worth than most 
of the fare offered to novel-readers ? 

Miss Rdith Dell is rapidly becoming a best-seller, and 
we know the reason why. She gives the pulilic just what 
the imblic wants- healthy fare, plentiful incident, highly- 
coloured sentiment, and heroes, a heroine, a villain, who arc 
thorough. This is her best work so far, and with all its 
faults, is far better than “ 'J'lie Knave of I )iainonds.” so that 
the multitude wliicli throngs the libraries will have ” 'I'lic 
Kocks of Valpre ” much in their mouths. Of the heroes — 
there are two— Bertrand de Mortville, the h'renchman, 
as born tf) unhappiness as the sparks (ly upwards ; 'IVev^or 
Mordaunt, the ICnglishman, calm, strong and patient, 
as truthful as Washington, and as self-giving as he was 
wealthy. He lovetl Chris, the heroine, and, poor hdlovv, 
married her. She was, indt?ed, a min.v, a beautiful feather- 
brain, who deserved slapping. Owing to her airy, fairy, 
light-minded ways, slie all-unconsc'ionsly caused Bertrand, 
who Wtas iiicidenlally a genius in gunnery, to fight a duel, 
to rouse the enmity f)f the inupiitons Ckiptain Kodolphe ; 
and, through the machinations of that complete sconiulrel. 
to sulfcr imprisonment and exile for treason. 'I'lic end 
is, as may be expected, a careful combination of tears, 
kisses and prettincss ; sentimental, yet not insincere, as 
most of the books of its fjeiirr are. Jt will surely give 
enjoyment to iiiultiludcs for months to come. 

We all know Mr. 'I'lioinas ('obb, and his light, slight 
romances written round lliis or lliat elegant heroine. Jn 
” 1-ady Sylvia’s linpo ter ” he has improved on himself. 
He has built for ns a ])lot wliicli is almost intricate. Jerry 
]''irbank is a moneyed man, who falls in love with .a lady 
of station higher tlian liis own He declares the object 
of liis af lections to lie ( 'a riot t a iHrastcd ; and to bring liim- 
self neann- to tiie beautiful cause of his raptnre.s, lake 
stejis whit'll would sound improbable it it were not that 
fiction is sai<l to be less strange than truth and love docs 
now and then ac( oiiiplisli even the impossible. With I,ady 
Sylvia, who.se ” imposter ” he is, Jerry devises a plan ; 
and then other people butt in and s])oiI it. Amongst these 
are two of the writing tribe, a popular woman-novelist, 
who sells in tens of thousands and is crude in her literary 
ways, and a man-writer wliose fiction is finished and 
unsucce.ssful. 'J'hey collaborate ; but that is another story, 
and we may as well leave them, with Carlotta, Dady Sylvia 
and Jeremiah him.sclf, to the tender mercies of Mr. Cobb’s 
faithful followers. 

It is like old times to be back in South Africa, among 
Boers. Bushmen, rooinccks, and all the persons and para- 
phernalia that made roinjince and history by the room-full 
ten short years ago. It will be interesting to see how 
” The Breath of the Karoo ’’ succeeds at the present day. 
This novel, written unquestionably by one who knows, is 

good as it well can be. Now and then Mr. Brinkman 
stops the action to explain, sometimes quite unnecessarily, 
this local practice or that. But, all the same, he has 
written a fine story. The persons of the tale are almost 
entirely Boers. Gijsbert Uigs and Wijnand Brandt are 
sworn friends, as close to each othef as were David and 
Jonathan. Both, rather in a usual way, love Nettie du 
Plessis ; and the questions come : Who shall wed her ? 
Whom w’ill she accept ? How can one bear to be the success- 
ful rival of the other ? Fate, again, in the usual manner, 
settles that question, and, meanwhile, trouble has fallen 
on the community. There are affairs with the Bushmen, 
murders are done, trials and anxieties result generally, to 
the interest of the reader. Mr. Brinkman, while he has 
evidently a great admiration lor the Boers, is not blind 



Phntu by Gen. I. Whalinn, liulnvet Mr. IVilliafn RlanC. 

A M(‘w portr.iit. 

to their deficiencies, and laughs not a little, sometimes 
somewhat harshly, at their laborious religiousness and 
narrow sell-satisfaction. Jf ii. South Alrican story is 
tolerable to the spoilt and pampered public of to-day, then 
this book should do, tor ” 'fho Brealli of the Karoo ” is 
tile real thing. 

If Mr. James Blyth followed in his work some ideal, he 
might write a good novel ; but he will not lollow any ideal 
or take any trouble, willi the result ol the jei)eatcd reali.sa- 
tion of fustian. In ” Faith and Unfailh" lie takes a stock 
couple, and stupid they are, alttiougli he tells us Jack 
Beverly is inordinately clever. With some swollen medical 
expressions, frequent splashes of easy l.atin, iiiietuous 
religious phrases, stagey attitudes and well-worn circum- 
stances, he builds tlio crude sb^ry of a clergyman’s daughter 
married to an agnostic, who, course, in the end, thanks 
to a baby’s narrow escaiJe from dying and other wonderful 
developments, ccimcs to the light. I'hc book is thin and 
rather dull, 'fhe characters are such stupid persons that 
wc wish the hero liad married the naughty 1-ouise, that 
the heroine had wedded the ascetic clergyman who wanted 
her, and that her father had not died, but had been united 
to the housekeeper ; it would have served them all jolly 
well right. 

C. K. DAWRliNCIi. 


TWO SOUTH AFRICAN POETS* 

In a foreword to a little anthology of South African 
poetry, ” Veldsinger’s Verse,” that was publi.shcd by 
Messrs. Dent four years ago, Olive Schreiner rebuked 
those who wrote seemingly of how little South Africa 
has produced yet in art or literature, and urged them to 
remember that ” the whole white population of the Cape, 
Transvaal, Free State, and Natal is not larger than that 
of some North-country towns in England.” Moreover, 
one should take into account that the litcnature of South 
Africa has had but a single century of development, and 
can be more fairly compared with that of Australaria, 
or of Canada, that with the homeland's golden harvest 

* ** The Ballad of Mon, and other Versos.” By William Blano. 
2S. 6d. net. (Constable.)—” Ballads of the VoJd-Land,” By 
Lynn Lyster. 5s. net. (Longmans.) 
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of a thousand years. And in no part of the Empire has 
the progress of the people been so hampered by the un- 
settled condition of their environment ; when you recall 
how, in its comparatively brief career, the Colony has 
been distracted with racial strife, grimly preoccupied 
with wars, sordidly preoccupied all the time with diamond 
fields, gold mines, and the jugglings of finance, the wonder 
is, at first blush, that it has given its heart and mind so 
largely to those graces of existence that have little or no 
financial value. But only at first blush. We are spoiling 
our poets here a little nowadays by encouraging them to 
conceive of themselves as delicate creatures that can only 
mature in nice drawing-rooms where they drink tea daintily 
and eat very thin bread-and-butter, and of their poetry 
as a much-studied, artificial rarity that is more a matter 
of precious and exquisite words than of natural thought, 
and spontaneous emotion ; but culture is not the mother 
of poetry, it is only its nursery-governess. Poetry is so 
very a child of nature that the early, unschooled world 
not only had poets before it had any writers of prose or 
rules of rhyme — it had them before books began to be. 
written, or writing was invented. Before the academies 
had formulated any, Homer obeyed the rules of poetry 
without knowing it. 

So, after all, it is nothing strange that so much verse 
should come from the yt)unger lands of the Empire, nor 
that the less pampered, less leisured poets of those lands 
should seem more intently interested in the spirit of poetry 
than ill its collars and cuffs and general outward habit. 
This sensitiveness to the spirit of poetry is the essential 
quality of the two newest volumes of poems tluit have 
come to us by two South African poets. Mr. William 
Blanc is known out there and in this country as a very 
able journalist and a poet of distinction. lie has two 
other volumes to his name, and '' A Ballad of Men, and 
Other Verses*’ will add nppreciably to his reputation. 
His style has an almost Wordsworthian directness and 
simplicity ; in thought and expre.ssiori his verses have 
no pose or touch of attectntion ; you foci they are 
always a natural, spout «ine()us utterance of tlio writer's 
senlimenl, feeling, emotion, and their charm and effective- 
ness lie in that. There is real narrative power in A 
Ballad of Men." Its quiet pathos and sense of the tragedy 
that simple love and death may bring into the common 
lives of ordinary men arc truth and poetry and lose nothing 
by the unadorned simplicity of the language that reveals 
them. He finds his themes in the everyday experience 
of average life, tlu^ Jiopes and joys and sorrows that every 
heart must know, the changing seasons, the magic and 
mystery ot sea and sky, the beauties of town and country 
scenery. Scorn is softened to pity in the sombrely forceful 
elegy on “ 'fhe Soul of a Millionaire " there are vivid 
tom hes ()1 picturesque description, as in the sonnet on 
“ Yarrow,” with its : 

“ H'jre do the gods eternal vigil keep ! 

Nature, encJiaiited, like a cliiJd asleep, 

Smiles at her great heart’s fantasies.” 

and passages in which descriiition and reflection blend, 
as in the sonnet of ” Taj Mahal,” of which tliis is the 
octave : 

New ways, new lands, have, for the fancy-free, 

A fascination stronger than the will ; 

Strange women and strange men, for good or ill, 

Hold the inconstant heart in constant fee : 

The thing, that is, not that which is to be 
Nor that which lias Ixjen, is the true.st still — 

A smile, a tear, a rose, a daflodil. 

Is time and tide and all eternity. . . 

but the most breezily descriptive thing in the book is 
” I 1 ie Belated Gust,” which opens with a vision of a 
typical South African storm : 

” The storm blew hard for a night and a — 

Blew as a black South-Easter can ! 

Blow till every ship in the bay 
Strained at its anchor or steamed away. 

Blew on the mountain and blew in the town, 

Itaisiug the dust plouds, red and brown. 

Blew till the arm of boy or man 


Cramped with holding his hat in place ; 

Blew on his back and blew in his face ; 

Whirled about in a maddening chase ; 

Blew and blustered and battered and beat 
Till the very gravel from the street n 
Was lifted and shifted and driven away ; 

Fiercely blew from the hour it began — 

Blew for a night and blew for a day — 

Blew as a black South-Easter can.” 

It must be read in its entirety for the strength and character 
of its blusterous realism to be justly appreciated ; it is 
perhaps the most distinctive and one of the most meifiorable 
poems in the book, and, with the lines on Cecil Rhodes, 
and the grim ballad of ” The Bloody Beacon,” should be 
sure of a place in all future Anthologies of South African 
poetry. 

Mr. Lynn Lyster has these same qualities of strength 
and simplicity of diction ; he has proved himself already 
in some half-dozen volumes of ballads and lyrics — his 
” Lyrics of Child-Land ” have music and tenderness and 
fancifnlness enough — ^but in his newest volume, ” Ballads 
of the Veld-Land,” he sings brave sagas of South African 
heroism in peace and in war - of the grim battles fought 
between the Dutch and the natives, between the English 
and the natives, and between Briton and Boer in the 
fierce struggle of thirteen years ago. Beginning with the 
stirring tale of ” De Held Woltemade,” a gallant record 
of a Dutch settler in 1773, he comes down the brilliant roll 
of daring dced.s in wars with the Zulus — there are stirring 
ballads of Isandhlwana and of Rorke's Drift — to the 
immortal narratives of that fight for the guns at Colenso, 
and the ghastly tragedy of Magersfontcin. There is no 
space to quote one of these ballads in full aiul extracts 
would not adequately represent them, but the finely 
patriotic spirit of them all is expre&setl in the opening 
ballad of the Days to Come, in which is foreshadowed 
how : 

” When our children's children gathiir 
aa On the sleep at dusky eve 

and the tirci. house-mother, resting, tolls thesi' stories 
of the past : 

” When they ask her of our heroes 
Will their lineage she trace, 

Naming this one Boer, or Briton ? 

Will she speak of blood and race 
Nay 1 for she will whisper softly 
In those quiet evening hours, 

Looking down the years’ dim vista, 

‘ 'Tis enough to call tliein Ours.' ” 

'I'hev arc vigorous, spirited ballarls. full of fire and colour 
and the right love and admiration of rough and ready 
manliness, embodying in virile, swinging, taking verse 
some of the most memorable incidents and events in the 
blended history of the Afrikander race. South Afiica 
is richer in such stories as these than in all her diamonds ; 
they were worth telling again, and Mr. Lynn Lyster has 
told them well. 

C. W. 


Hovel notes. 

SARAH EDEN. By K. S. Stevens, fis. (Mills & Boon.) 

Sarah Eden ” marks a very decided advanefc ijp(A 
Miss Stevens's earlier work— -excellent though that waA. 
It is, as it were, a blend of her two styles of writing, the 
English and the Oriental ; but it is no cleverly unsatis- 
factory experiment, but a very sound and painstaking 
piece of work. Sarah Eden sprang from a Devonshire 
yeoman family, and had the ordinary education of a farmer's 
daughter. Religion always interested her, but she soon 
grew beyond the rather narrow tenets of the old Evangelical 
school. From the first there was a “ way ” with her. She 
was intensely practical aiid efficient, but she saw visidns in 
which she believed. Her imagination made her kesfily 



sympathetic, but she never understboa t , aspects 

of love. It was this that made her marriage a failure — 
for a failure it was — ^and her husband had cause for his 
jealousy of Charters, the curate associated with Sarah in 
her social work in a Hampshire town. Between her and 
Charters there was indeed an affinity of spirit — an under- 
standing to which the unhappy John Eden could never 
attain. It was soon afterwards that he met with the fatal 
accident that left Sarah free. And then came her grand 
vision, translated by Charters and herself into a divine 
command that they should await the Second Advent at 
Jerusalem. There follows — and this is the greater part of 
the book — a description of the foundation of Sarah Eden*s 
community in the sacred city and of its daily life, the 
climax coming in the love affair between Sarah’s daughter 
and a pleasant young English artist. As will be seen it 
is a novel on the grand scale ; it presents the life and 
opinions and outlook of its heroine from all points of view 
except the frankly sceptical, and, among minor points, it 
gives the reader a wonderfully vivid picture of Jerusalem 
with its quarrelling Christians and its stolid Mohammedans. 
Most certainly it is a book to read. Its publishers call it 
“ a novel of great distinction,” and they are right. 

WESTWAYS, By S. Weir Mitchell. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

1'his romance of the American ('ivil War, by the dis- 
tinguished doctor and writer who has recently died, gives 
us a vivid picture of family life in the United States in 
the eventful early sixties. Captain James Penhallow, 
the owner of certain iron mills and mines ” on the further 
side of the Pennsylvania Alleghanies,” is married to a 
lady from Maryland. Being childless, the couple, who 
correspond to what we should call ” county people ” in 

England, adopt a 
neicc, Leila Cxrey, 
and a nephew, 
John Penhallow. 
Brought up to- 
gether, the young 
couple form a 
friendship which 
develops into love, 
but their affairs 
merely form, as 
the author says, 
” tlie background 
of a story which 
also deals with 
the inllucnce of 
politics and war 
on all classes.” 
Mrs. Penhallow 
has sympathies 
with the South- 
erners, but when 
confronted by the 
problem of a run- 

The late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. human 

nature asserts 

itself and she 

helps him to escape. When war breaks out Captain 
Penhallow is nearly ruined, but he and his nephew, now 
a West Point cadet, servo under General Grant. An order 
from the Government for field-guns recoups the family 
fortunes, but the captain returns home a physical and 
mental wreck, owing to a bullet wound in the head. A 
successful operation, however, is performed, and his 
recovery completes'^the happiness of John and Leila. The 
story at times seems somewhat drawn out, and there is 
something of an anti-climax in the quarrel between the 
lovers towards the end. The diction, especially the 
conversations between John and Leila, is a trifle stilted. 
But the interest lies chiefly in the description of the life 
of the period, and the book, with its realistic accounts of 
the fighting tetween the North and the South, can confi- 
dently be re^li^ended to all lovers of adventure. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. By C. N. and A. M. 

Williamson. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Egypt is a new background for a Williamson plot, but 
a successful one as it turns out, for in the desert, on the 
Nile, and in Cairo and other towns there is a wealth of 
material to be woven into the warp and woof of their 
story. Beginning as a mystery connected with the buried 
mausoleum of an ancient queen, the secret of which has 
come into the hands of Lord Ernest Borrow, otherwise ” The 
Duffer,” a young diplomatist, and his friend Captain Fenton, 
an up-to-date Richard Burton, it is switched off to the 
fortunes of a party of American tourists, including Rosa- 
mond Gilder, the Cannon Princess, the Bertha Krupp of 
America. This party amalgamates with another being 
shown Egypt by a millionaire who is determined to outdo 
Cook, and in an amusing lashion Lord Ernest Borrow is 
forced to assume the role of personal conductor. Captain 
Fenton, engaged on a G»)vcninient investigation disguised 
as a native, is secured as guide, and numerous complications 
follow. I'hc party meets with plenty of adventures, but in 
the end the cause of these many mysterious happenings 
is satisfactorily explained, and three sets of people made 
happy for life. No treasure is found, but sf)methiiig which 
is of more importance ~ J-ove. Without being pedantic 
or without a too glaring dragging in of facts Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson im])art much pleasant l<iu)wledgc. One need 
hardly add that the descrijitive work is excellent and the 
story absorbing. 

SPARKS THAT BROOD. By Noel Ideining. 6.s. (Lynwood.) 

Everything conspired to make Jimmy’s life easy. He 
was very wealthy, had an excclleni. odneation. and above 
all — a devoted mother, wlio lived a life of comparative 
retirement in order that she miglit watch over every develop- 
ment of her son's cbaracte:'. He is a very decent 
young fellow: a keen and accomplished sportsman and - - in 
spite of a lew derogatory remarks f<.>r whicli the author 
is responsil>le -ol rather more than the average inUdligence. 
In fact, he is an example ol that best type turned t)ut by 
our Public Schools and Universities, of which, to be frank, 
we hear of more often t haii u e nieel. 1 le has always wauled 
to marry Peggie, but he j^ays for going against liis mother's 
advice — that he shall not get engaged to her before she has 
had a chance ol niccling other men. The consecpience is 
that IVggie throws liim over and has an allair of llie heart 
with the sinister Sir Francis Wyndhaiu. She returns to 
Jimmy under suspicions circnin.slamt’s, and although 
she marries him, everything is not ])lain sailing tluMice- 
forwanl. However, the end ol the book is as blissful as 
possible. Mr. Idemiiig displays much alulity in the handling 
of tlie character of his hero, and he invests that geutlcman’s 
relations with his mot her with jiaiticiil.ir charm. In lact, 
” Sparks that Brood ” is a verv pleasant lirst novel, and 
it gives promise of even l)etter work to eoine. 

MODERN LOVERS. By Viola Meyncll. 6s. (Martin 

Seeker.) 

How is it that Miss Meyuell, who can so skilfully con- 
struct a story, tell it in good English, and draw such 
excellent portraits of women, is not so convinc ing with licr 
men ? In ” Modern Lovers,” her latest novel, Millie and 
Effie Rutherglen are as human and delightfully feminine 
as anything in fiction. Returning homo from .situations 
as teachers to live with a rather vulgar mother and an 
incredibly ill-natured father, they both fall in love with 
Clive Maxwell, a young man whose characteristics are so 
entirely effeminate that we find ourselves at a loss to account 
for his popularity or attraction. He is vain beyond the 
dreams of vanity, his inordinate, insatiable desire for 
praise simply appals one. ” You always know what is best,” 
says Effie to him. Do you think that of me ? . . . Oh, 
how you please me ! " replies Clive, in all seriousness. 
When he makes love to a girl, ” in his glowing pride he 
considered her love very little from her point of view, but 
as something to add to all those .things with which he 
impressed his friends," whilst the girl herself gets the exact 
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impression of him that a man often has of a woman, for 
she felt he was like a bird flying away from her, and that, 
as with a bird, any clutching grasp would be a cruelty 
and a failure." Telling himself that he must “ love uni- 
versally," he first, in the writer's words, " secures " Millie, 
and then immediately " added on Kffie to his life, but 
made a most cliarming and genuine display of not being 
w'illing to lose Millie." However, in self-defence, Millie 
becomes engaged to a brainless young man of the neigh- 
bourhood, leaving li:ffie to deal with a lover who on one 
occasion a.sks her; "Can't you explain the state of your 
mind, or justify it ? " and who has to be asked " very 
kindly " to press her hand ! It is a tribute to the real ex- 
cellence of the book that we should feel so disappointed 
at flnding in it such a character as Clive Maxwell, and we 
must justify our indignation at Ihs presence by the fact 
that Miss Meynell has interested us so deeply in Millie 
and Kffie. For the rest, Miss Meynell, as usual, displays 
finished workmanshij) and .sound technique, and the direc t 
simplicity of her style is altogether admirable. " Modern 
Lovers " is a novel of raie distinction ; its story is alive 
with interest, and thougli Clive Maxwell, cleverly as he 
is drawn, may displease ns, for Mi.ss Mcynell's women — 
their beautifully natural personal tiualities and the ability 
and insight witli which they arc realised we have nollinig 
but praise. 

THE WATERS OF LETHE. Bv Dorothea Gerard. Os. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

The great thing about Viktor Vogler is that he is not a 
prig. This is where he diflers from the heroes of many 
other novels which in other respects arc at least as good 
as " The Waters of 1-cthc." and this constitutes Madame 
Longard de Longgarde’s success in a book wliich, to be 
frank, is not otherwise remarkable. When little moie 
than a boy Viktor has taken on his own shoulders the crime 
(that of stealing a fur overcoat) committed i)y his brother 
Max, and he has suffered a month’s impris inmeiit for it. 
'I'he brothers leave* Vienna and conu* 1) London as waiters. 
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and here v7l..v. * omes under the favourable notice of a 
successful banker, with the result that within a few years 
he has become that gentleman’s private secretary and 
right-hand man. Max is a fashionable teacher of German, 
and is about to make a very good marriage. It is at this 
point that the old story is revived by an enemy of Viktor's, 
and the theft of the overcoat has far more serious effects 
on the lives of both brothers than either could have 
imagined. 7 he story is pleasantly written and well told, 
and it should increase the circle of the author’s admirers. 

AN UNFINISHED SONG. Tiy Mrs. Ghosal (Srimati Svarna 
Kuinari Devi). 6s. (Laurie.) 

Mrs. Chosnl is the sister of Rabindranath 'fagore, the 
distinguished Indian poet to whom the Nobel Prize for 
Literature has been awarded recently, and one understands 
from Miss K. M. Lang's introduction to this book that in 
her native country she attracts almost as much attention 
as her more famous brother. “ An Unfinished Song " 
is a quiet little stc^ry, written in an excellent kaiglish style, 
of tile love affair of an Indian maiden. From an English 
point of view the experiences of Mrinaliiie, the heroine, 
are not at all remarkable, but in India the affair is invested 
with far more significance. In tlie first place, Mririaline is 
nineteen before she marries. " 'J'his may be a source of 
surprise to one who understands this land of ours. . . , 
And if a surprise it be, I have a still greater in store for my 
readers. I, a Hindu maiden, knew love before I entered 
wedlock. 1 loved a man without even expecting him to 
become my husband." IVlrinaline’s is a i)relty little 
romance, and it is described with a delicate and attractive 
sentiment. But the chief value of the book lies in the . 
excellent picture that it gives of the lile of the wealthy* 
natives of Bengal, of their European manners and thei 
very im-European outlook u]>oii life. 

RICHARD FURLONG. l^»y E. Temple Thurston. 6s. 
{('haprnaTj & lliill.) 

Although there is gcner.illy supposed to be something of 
a potmlar feeling against " sequels," many writers of the 
prc.seiit day appear iiidiiK'd to indulge in fiction trilogies, 
or sctpjcl Ujion sequel. Thus Mr. Temple Thurston describes 

Richard Furlong " as the “ second of three books of which 
‘ The Antagoni.sts ' was the first," and lliereibre it may 
perhaps be advisable to say at once that by itself it tells a 
complete and consistent story, that it may be read by itself 
as well as any one of Zola's long series of connected novels, 
or as any separate part of Balzac’s " Coiiiedie Huniaino." 
Any iKJvel has to take a before and an after for granted, and 
all that the trilogists ol to-day do is to take us a little 
further back or a little further forward, or to deal in more 
elaborate fashion with periods more summarily covered 
by other writers. In " Richard E'lirlong " Mr. Temple 
Thurston gives us a story that is really complete in itself, 
in that it follows a definite stage in the career of his hero — 
a stage that begins with his running away from home at 
the age of eighteen to seek fame and fortune and the art 
training which shall make such possible to him, in that 
Mecca of .so many hopes — London. Richard Furlong is an 
instinctive artist, a genius, and we follow the story of his 
career for a few years, and the close study of his character, 
with peculiar interest as these are unfolded by his creator. 
Despite a boyish engagement before leaving home, it is in 
tb^ seemingly unpromising atmosphere of a Drury Lane oil- 
shop that he happens upon love — the sweet self-sacrifickw ^ 
love' which expends itself that he may go forward on 
path of success. In the delineation of the girl, the commek 
Cockney girl, who embodies that love, Mr. Temple Thurston 
has been especially successful, but the whole book i$, as it 
were, true to life, though the girl in her devotion, is as rare as 
is the genius which inspires Richard to do that which he feels 
impelled to do in despite of circumstances that would have 
broken the spirit of anything less sustaining than self- 
confidence. The various persons who help or would liinder 
the artist in his advance are admirably individualisedi and 
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the whole book is notable as a careful and sincere rendering 
of the formative period in the career of a modem self-made 
artist-genius, a rendering set forth with humour and 
sympathy, and, the understanding which those twinned 
qualities connote. 

THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR* By Emily Lawless and Shan 

F. Bullock. 6s. (Murray.) 

Such merit — and it is not inconsiderable — as this story of 
the French invasion of Ireland in 1 798 possesses, must, for 
the most part, be ascribed to Mr. Shan Bullock. Miss I-aw- 
less, it appears, wrote the opening and, again, the concluding 
chapters, but she realised that inspiration was not on her 
as she worked, and she handed over the story to Mr. Bullock 
to make what he could of it. The introductory chapters, 
indeed, halt somewhat, and even the occasional bright 
passages do not compensate for the prolix story of Mr. 
John Bunbury’s courtship of the proud and wilful Lady 
Lavinia. But as soon as Mr. Bullock picks up the threads 
and describes the happenings at Castle Byrne and in the 
surrounding Irish countryside, fresh vigour is imparted to 
the story. Mr. Bullock jettisons the love-affair of Mr. 
Bunbury, and applies himself to showing the extraordinary 
situation — no doubt paralleled in other cases — of the Byrne 
household with the two hostile branches of the family, the 
one Protestant and the other Koman Catholic, living under 
the same roof ; to giving an account of Humbert’s invasion, 
with its transitory success ; and, in general, to recon- 
structing upon realistic lines the life of Western Ireland in 
’‘those unhappy days. All this is done with great anima- 
tion and vigour, and Mr. Bullock avails himself to good 
purpose of the dramatic opportunities presented to him 
by the interaction of the French and Irish, of the Protes- 
tants and Koman Catholics, of the conflicting claims of 
family, religion, and politics. Miss Lawless was more 
happy in her concluding chapters, and the parting words 
which she juits into the mouth of Colonel O' Byrne are 
full of insight. But, we repeal once more, her share of the 
tale will not do full credit to tlie memory of the author of 
" Hurrish,” and for this reason the eminently successful 
intervention of Mr. Bullock is the more remarkable. 

THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. By Jack London. 6s. 

(Mills iS: Boon.) 

The idyllic title of Mr. Loudon's latest novel — and his 
best — will neither delude nor deter those who know its 
predecessors, fhey will know there are grim forces 
stirring somewhere in the region of this nook of shelter 
and starlight, and that the people who populate it are 
very fierce realities. As a matter of fact, the lunar paradise 
docs not arrive until the real action of the book has ceased. 
It is reserved as a kind of reward or escape after many 
strenuous chapters, in which the struggle is not merely 
one of thew and sinew, but a moral war with principalities 
and powers. We get in the opening chapters the hinter- 
land of San Francisco at its worst; and Oakland seems 
to engage itself chiefly with the clatter of steam laundries, 
the strains of the dancing saloon, and the faction fights 
of public holidays. This abrupt plunge into a Western 
world of slang and steam and strife is made palatable 
to English readers by the pride with which the hero and 
heroine contemplate their Saxon origin ; but the author 
must not be accused merely of making an effort to con- 
ciliate his critics over here. He brings out certain 
qualities in those two figures which we are glad to recognise 
as admirable— the more so that the woman is the deeper 

more consistent character, and has none of “ Billy's " 
I'^Aaknesses. Billy Roberts, like the book, is mixed in his 
?<iSomposition. Brought up as a prize-fighter, he qualifies 
as a teamster, and handles horses with the same mercy 
and discretion wherewith he handled men. He is certainly 
a hunky gladiator, this six-foot giant of the blue eyes 
and fair complexion ; but when poverty and hardships 
arrive he loses self-control, and shows once more that the 
physical training of the ring, however thorough, is 
, no dwcipllne. for the finer issues of life. " Saxon, his 
wife, on the other hand, keeps true to her simple ideals. 


and brings him through. Her emotions are always fresh 
and womanly. She succeeds in everything her modesty 
allows her to undertake, but she cannot help the author 
to interest us in certain chapters which are only agri- 
cultural pamphlets in di.sguisc. This is the real defect 
of lii.s book from the literary point of view ; the moral 
one is that in Billy’s excesses the ethical balance is not 
sufficiently preserved. Otherwise we have nothing but 
admiration for this powerful and human story. 


XTbe Bookman’s XTable. 

GLAMIS: A PARISH HISTORY* By the Hov. John 
Stirton, B.D., F.S.A. (Scot.) 6s. (Shepherd, Forfar.) 

The minister of Glam is (pronounced Glams) in Forfar- 
shire, has followed in the w\'ike of many of his brethren 
by writing the history of his parish. No men have better 
opportunitieis for doing that work than the parish ministers 
of Scotland and England, and it would be well if more 
of them would follow suit. Tlicre is nuicli fallow ground 
to be broken up. much original research to be undertaken, 
important discoveries to be expiscated, and therefore a 
gn;at deal to bo added to the nation’s knowledge of the 
past. . The rural parish is admittedly a rich mine for 
inve.stigation. Ol that there is fresh and ample evidence 
in Mr. Stirton s noble contribution to local literature. 
The very name Glam is enthralls one. The author says it 
is synonymous with antiquity. And when tlie tradition 
ol Macbeth is recalled, we know what far-ofl mists enshroud 
us. It is, however', with the murder, iu 1034, of Mal- 
colm IF. that Glamis first ernnes into notice. How that 
tragedy of the forgotten years had its effect on Walter 
Scott is well known to readers of Lockhart. At twenty- two, 
Scott was a guest at Glamis, wdiere he spent the uneasiest, 
“eeriest” night of his life, though it is on record that 
he once slept in a room in the second bed of which lay an 
uncoffined corpse. But at Glamis it was the memory of 
Malcolm which haunted that otherwise fearless man. The 
legend of Glamis is to this effect : ” Some centuries ago 
the Lord of Glamis and his guest, the Earl of Crawford. ^ 
were playing cards in what is now the secret room of the 
Ca.stle. The evening was Saturday, and host and gue.st 
had l>ecome so engrossed in their play that they did not 
realise the flight of time, and that Sunday was approach- 
ing, until tliey were reminded ol the hour by an attendant. 
They swore a terrible oath togetlier, agreeing that they 
would not cease their play until the game was finished, 
although they should have to play until the ’ crack of 
doom.' The oath had hardly been uttered when the hour 
of twelve struck and a stranger appeared. In even, dis- 
passionate tones he informed them that he would keep 
the compact and take them at their word. The tradition 
is that those noblemen meet every year in the secret room 
on the anniversary of that night, and play cards, and that 
they will continue to do so until the Judgment Day.” 

Mr. Stirton has much to tell about the Church of Glamis, 
and quotes copiously from the Session Records. There 
have been some eminent ministers of the parish, and the 
wife of one of them, Agnes Lyon, wrote the words to Neil 
Gow’s ” Farewell to Whisky.” Able accounts of the 
district, past and present, of the farms and families, of 
customs and habits long in desuetude, and of the prosperity 
of to-day, combine to make a volume of parochial history 
as pleasing and as well done as any that we know of. The 
illustrations call for special praise. Out of all sight, they 
are the best we have seen in any similar production. 

THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA. By Sir Clements 
E. Mariam. 68. net, (Smith, Elder & Ca) 

Who knows of the Chibchas ? Everyone knows of the 
Aztecs and the IncaSi their civilisation and splendour and 
their woes and how they fell before the invading people of 
the East. But the civilization of the Chibchas and the 
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tale of the conquest of New Granada by Quesada is unknown 
to English literature — **carebant quia vate sacro,** 

Yet this people deserved a better fate than to be destroyed 
and almost obliterated by the ruthless adventurers who 
swarmed over to South America from Spain seeking gold 
and power, and finding it through bloody cruelties. They 
were a valiant, hardy agricultural race, with well defined 
customs, religion and polity, with an elaborate calendar 
that has been preserved and displays no little knowledge of 
the mysteries of astronomy. They had a civilisation that 
was in many ways crude and unformed, but which was 
advancing on its own lines and developing in accordance 
with the needs of the people. But the Spaniards came, 
and thenceforward the story of the Chibchas is one of 
distress and despair. Sir Clements Markham's brief sketch 
of the Chibchas and their history is of the greatest interest. 
But we should welcome a complete history of the people 
and their civilization ; perhaps an enlightened Colombian 
will give it to the world. In the meantime we are grate- 
ful for the present outline of a story heretofore known 
only to one or two students, and only imperfectly. 

SONGS OF APHRODITE. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 

4s. 6ci. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The chief individual quality of Lady Margaret Sackville's 
work is her command of rhythm. At her best, she never 
lets a line stand by itself, but makes it a part of a long 
roll of subtly modulated harmony, in which rhyme, when 
used, is only a secondary element. Here and there are 
traces of the influence of Swinburne, not so much in diction 
as in the slow large melody of some of the blank verse, 
but Lady Margaret Sackville has experimented in rhythms 
in her own way, and arrived at a delicate originality and 
a peculiar beauty which arc far removed from Swinburne's 
trampling measures. The three little dramas in the present 
volume all contain fine work. “ The Coming of Hippo- 
lytus," is a brilliant study in tragic irony. "Orpheus 
Among the Shades ’’ is a strange and tender thing of 
music, that needs but the collaboration of a composer of 
genius to make it the great scene in a mu.sic drama of 
the Greek kind, in which the words are of as much im- 
portance as the melodies to which they arc chanted. " The 
Wind " is a piece that could be pla^'^ed to any modern 
audience that cares for beauty, romance and poetry. It 
needs only two actors — a man and a woman —and it rises 
quietly and swiftly to an extraordinarily tragic situation. 
Among the shorter pieces is one, “ The Lion-Goddess," whose 
inspiration we seem 1o be able to trace. As Stevenson 
built his story of a trapped man out of a curious old door 
he found in a h'rench town, so Lady Margaret Sackville 
appears to have been struck by the tragic air of a great 
temple of Ancient Egypt, with its hot stones shining in 
silence and mystery in the white, burning sunlight. It 
gave her the impression of some secret rite of horror, as 
she passed down the hushed, empty colonnade towards 
the shiine. So she pictures a man ending his long pilgrimage 
in death, rent to pieces by the lions kept in the centre 
of the temple. It is a curious, impressive study. 

THE GROWTH OF A SOUL. By August Strindberg. 

Translated by Claud Field. 3s. 6d. net. (William Rider.) 

During the last two years over twenty volumes of transla- 
tions of Strindberg have appeared, so that we have now, 
at any rate, an opportunity of knowing something of the 
substance of his work and art. To us in England the most 
interesting and significant part of this work is contained in 
the various autobiographical volumes, in which he has 
ruthlessly exposed his soul : he idealises nothing ; he fear- 
lessly pictures his life as a sign, not an example, and lets us 
know as far as he' can each spiritual and material experi- 
ence. This volume recounts his University life ; it is filled 
with the usual complaints of an ardent young man against 
his teachers and their academic outlook on life, an im- 
patient desire for actual experience, and a readiness to try 
everything ; he is remarkably fair in his self-criticism, 
•though he never loses the conviction that he has great 
powers if he only find his true rdle. His wanderings 


between Upsala, the University, and Stockholm are a 
little difificult to follow, but his experiences were obviously 
very varied, and he is able to interest us in the different 
people he met. We understand something of his home 
life, his commonplace brothers and sisters, and the strong 
personality of his father. There is nothing very new in the 
talk and discussions of the various young men ; there is the 
usual exaggeration, illuminated at times by brilliaat in- 
sight. Strindberg states more than once in this volume 
that he was often in love, but it is evident that, during this 
period, woman played no real part in his life. Strindberg's 
character is always interesting, but it has none of the charm 
which is inseparable from true genius, however wayward 
that genius may be. In reading certain passages, one is 
tempted to say " things do not happen so." 


Botes o n Bew Books. 

MESSRS. W. COLLINS & SONS. 

The comparatively small size of “ The Nation’s Library ” 
series forbids anything like an exhaustive treatment of the 
subjects wiili which the different volumes deal, but within the 
limited space at his disi)osal Mr. H. H. Bassett has produced 
an excellent sketch of British Commerce (is. net). His words 
are always to the point, and he has found room to make numerous 
suggestions for the development of our national trade, which, 
it can hardly be doubted, will be accepted by all his readers. 
One of the suggestions upon which he lays much stress is the 
formation of a Ministry of Commerce. This proposal, of course, 
is not new, but Mr. Bassett puts the case with exceptional clear- 
ness, and his exposition of the argument that British manufac- 
turers should not have to depend for their information upon 
the conditions in foreign countries upon the Consular Reports, 
“edited at the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade." is in 
every way excellent. Another subject to which Mr. Bassett, 
in common with many other people, pays groat attention is the 
reform of our educational system. He is, perhaps, inclined to 
favour an unduly “bread-and-butter” type of education, but 
he does not fall into the error, which so many business men make, 
of supposing that no education is any good which is not strictly 
confined to the imparting of commercial and trade knowledge, 
and he pays a very high tribute to the advantages possessed 
by the university-trained man who applies himself to a com- 
mercial career. Finally, Mr. Bassett sums up his remedies as 
falling under two main headings-— national organisation and 
national education, and ends with the warning that wo must 
give up the idea that “ our commerce is a sort of national milch 
cow, to be taxed and turned about at the pleasure of any Parly 
that happens to be in power, and, as it were, divinely immune 
from the evils that arise from unskilled guidance.'* 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 

There is a certain class of reader which has an amiable weakness 
for novels written in the epistolary manner. To our mind it 
is a curious taste, but it is only fair to admit that it is seldom 
gratified, when one takes into consideration the vast quantity 
of novels written in the orthodox style. Joan's fircen Year, 
by E. L. Boon (6s.), is a very favourable specimen of its type, 
and no doubt quite a number of people will pardon its lack of 
construction and its frequent long-windedness for the sake of 
its insight into character and its admirable descriptions of life 
in a quiet English farmhouse. The story told in this series of 
letters presents the eternal triangle situation in its simplest 
guise, but it has the supremo merits of simplicity and natural- 
ness, and the letters also abound in pleasant anecdotes and in 
happy turns of phrase. We congratulate Miss Doon upon a very 
likeable piece of work. 

MESSRS. WARD LOCK & CO. 

Geraldine Walton— Woman, by Marie Connor Leighton (68.), 
opens at a brilliant social function at Oldborough Castle in 
" honour of the home-coming of Stephen Walton, the son and 
hear of Alexander Walton, a self-made multi-millionaire. St^hen 
^’has been absent for seven years, on a South Pole expejljition it 
is said, though there is a general jfeeling afloat that some 
is attached to his long alienee ; this feeling is intensified by 
non-appearance on the night of the celebrarions to welcome 
home. His sister, Geraldine, and his poor blind mother iare 
greatly disappointed and perturbed— but only Alexander Walton 
knows where his son really is and where he has been thele long 
seven years. Events follow quickly and we are soofi in the thick 
of a thrillingly dramatic plot, which needs the skill of a past-! 
master of sensational mystery stories, such as Mrs. Leighton hi. 
to unravel and keep its many complications clear and in order 
before the reader. There is no lack of exciting incident in the 
story, which is crowded with dramatic situations and hair- 
breadth adventures that mAe it an altogether worthy sricoegior, 
to *' Convict 99." 
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BEU’S NEW BOOKS. 

RICHARD WAGNER, Composer of Operas 

By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN, Musical Critic to the 
Saturday Review.” Demy 8vo. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. lOa. 6d. net. 

The sanest piece of writing about Wagner that lias yet appeared." — 
JJookman, 

DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND 

Translated from the French of ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
With an Introduction by DOWNIE STEWART, and a 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A full'Iength portrait of the sturdy littir democracy of the South Seas, 
drawn with a wealth of sympathy and insight, and a breadth of view wtiich 
leaves it no equal in the literature of the subject. 

THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH VIEW OF 

NAPOLEON 

By F. J. MacCUNN, B.A., late Scholar ol Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. So. net. 

No one has hitherto set forth fully how the great Emperor appeared in his 
lifetime to the nation of shopkeepers who spoiled his destiny. The book is 
a careful piece of n’liuarch, with ntanv quot-itions of eon temporary sources, 
from the remarks of Wellington and the vc'rdict of Wordsworth to the 
comments of the daily Press. 

KING S COLLEGE LECTURES ON COLONIAL 

PROBLEMS 

Edited by F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A.. LL.D. With a 
Preface by the Right lion. LEWIS HARCOURT, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 4 n. 6d. net. 

MYSTICS OF ISLAM 

By REYNOLDS A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Llll.D., LL.D., 
Lecturer in Persian, Cambridge University. 2s. 6d. net. 

SICILIANA: Sketches of Naples and 

Sioily In the Nineteenth Century 

By FERDINAND OREQOROVIUS. Translated from 
the Ocniian by Mrs. OUSTAVUS W. HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


20 NEW VOLUMES; READY MARCH 18th. 

BOHN’S 

POPULAR LIBRARY 

Stroodly bound in cloth and *1 / net 
well-printed on excellent paper, X / "each, 

41. Anthony Trollope. Dr. Thome. 

42. Framley Parsonage. 

43-44. Small House at Allington. 2 \^oIs. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset 2 Vols. 
(R. W.) Works. A new edition. 


45-46. 

47. Emertott 

Vol. V., Poems. 

48-49. Lane (E. W.) The Arainan Nights’ Enter- 
tainment 2 Vols. 

Plotinn*. Select Woila of. Thomas Taylor’s 
Translation. Edited by G. R. 5. Mead. 

Five Easaye by Lord Macanlny. From the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ Edited by R. H. 
(^retton, M.A. 

(G.) The Can^pign of Sedan. New 

Blake (William.) Poems. Aldine Edition. 
Vanghan (H). Poenw. Aldine Edition. 

Goedm (J. W.) Faut 

56*57. Trehwny (E J.) Adymtiirea of n Yomiger 
$011. 2 Vols. 

58. PowUdn. • PiroM Talea. 

59*60. Manwid (Alanandro). ThoBotroOiad. 2 Vols. 


50. 

51. 


52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


G. S&U. A SDNS, Lid., PiUkkM, London, W.C 


STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


HISTORY OF PENAL METHODS 

By GEORGE IVES, SLA. Demy 8vo, aoth gilt, 10/6 net. 

A complete history of puaitivo systems from Mrdlmval times to the 
prcscut day, by ai| acknowledged authority on Criminology. 

REMARKABLE WOMEN OF 
FRANCE 

By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.8.O. 

Demy Hvo. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


New Six Shilling Novels now ready: 


THE GATES 
OF DOOM 

By BAFAXl. SABATINI 

FRIVOLE 

Dy KATK HORN 


JILL- 

ALL-ALONE 

By ••HITA” 

BARBED WIRE 

By B. XVlSKKTT-aRiaEN 


*.• SECOND LARGE EDITION 

WHEN SATAN RULED 

By Ce RANGER GULL 

TUB BOOKSELLER cays Ac a past master in the 
art of writing exciting romances, Mr. Ranger Gull has 
made for himself a widespread and notable reputation. 
The mediaev al org ie s and wi ckedne ss of the Vatica n, 
and of Italian life in icene r al, in those eventful ti mes, 
in the hands of a writer who knows how to use them, 
assure a story of exceptional intere st and a ttraction. 
The great fig iii es of M iche langelo an d Benvenuto 
C ellini, t he fa m ous ar tist s of that artis tic age, o f Po pe 
Paul III, and th*.* life-like picture of his entourage, ail 
ad d the i r quota to the graphic n a rrative, th e romant ic 
ecenes and interest which the writer here sets for th. 

Mr. Range r Gull ha s found a t heme wor t hy of his skU], 
and he has treated It with a force and a success w orthy 
of his great and growing reputation.*' 


A CbarmiBff Japanese 
Bomanoe 


By the Antbor of “ Troubled 
Waters” 


THE TWIM-SOUL 
OF OTAKE SAN 

By BARONEBS ALBERT 
dXNETHAK 

(A Sister of Sir Rider Haggard) 

Author of “Fourteen Years of 
Diplomatic Life lu Japan.” 


THE SPLIT 
PEAS 

Jly HEADOH RIX.L 

A Society Romance describing the 
adventures of a young officer of the 
Guards. 


THE FOUR FACES 

(4th EdlUoD) WlLLIiOC LB OVSIIX 

LOVE AND A TITLE 

(2nd Edition) FLOWEBDEW 

THE WATERS OF LETHE 

(2nd Edition) DOROTHEA GERARD 

BEHIND THE VEIL 

(St'- net) Quite New GBO. R. SIKB 

CUPID’S CATERERS 

(Author of “ The Amasing Mutes,” Ac.) WARD tf DIR 

TIME’S HOUR GLASS ^ ^ 

(Auttior of “ Sealed Orders”) A» EL CARRY 

t OMnoM ■ STANLEY PAUL A COm 31. ESSEX STREET 
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ORIGINAL HYMNS AND 
SONGS COMPETITION. 

The Promoters of a New Book of Melodies 

for use in Bands of Hope, also in Schools and other 

Children*8 and Young People’s Institutions, such as 

Guilds, Brigades, Scout Corps, offer 

TWELVE GUINEAS, 

IN AWARDS OF 

THREE GUINEAS EACH 

For the best orisfinal Hymn or Song 
in each of the four following classes : 

Class I. Temperance as an aid to the vigour and 
joy of life. 

Class II. Temperance as an aid to good citizenship. 

Class III. Nature Teaching. 

Class IV. Moral Song : inculcating self-reverence, 
or good comradeship, or cheerfulness, 
or devotion to duty, or similar idea. 

Competitors should bear in mind that the pieces must be 
of a good "singable" character, as they will be set 
to music intended to be sung by children and young 
people of from 8 to 16 years of age. Contributions 
must be in verse form, not less than 16, nor more 
than 36 lines in length, and may be with or without 
chorus. While of a free, healthy vigour, helpful to 
temperance, the building up of character, and prepar- 
ation for the responsibilities of citizenship, they should 
not moralise. 

The promoters will be assisted in the final adjudication 
by the Competition Editor of *‘The Bookman.” 

The prize pieces shall become the property and copyright 
of the promoters, who shall also be entitled to the use 
and copyright of any other of the pieces submitted 
which they may desire to use, and for which a payment 
of half-a-guinea will be made. 

Competitors are advised to keep copies of pieces submitted 
as, while every care will be taken, the promoters 
cannot undertake any responsibility or liability for the 
return of MSS. 

The promoters reserve the right to withhold the awards in 
any class when in the adjudicators’ opinion the entries 
are of insufficient merit. 

Entries can only be received on the foregoing conditions. 

All pieces, accompanied by full name and address of the 
sender, and class for which sent in, must be addressed^ 
to "Hymns and Songs Competition," Box No. 1194, 
c/o Messrs. HODDER 6t STOUGHTON, Advertising 
Department, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London, *E.C.i to arrive not later than June 30th, 1914. 


. . FROM . . 

PITMAN’S LIST 


Two New Volumes in the Popular 
COUNTRIES & PEOPLES SERIES 

The books in this series are in no sense guide books, but present a clear 
and truthful picture of the people, both townsfolk and country-folk, in all 
classes, from King or President to the peasant, their tastes, their pursuits, 
their habits, their ideals. 

RUSSIA Russians 

By H. WHITMORE WILUAMS, FI1.D. 

AUSTRIA Austrians & 
HUNGARY Hungarians 

By Is. KELLNER, PAULA ARNOLD 
ftnd A. Lj. DELilSLE* 

Eac h in Imp. ifmio, Cloth Gilt, with 33 I’ull-page Flairs and Map. 6fl. net. 


Volumes in the Series already published: 

ITALY SPAIN SWITZERLAND FRANCE 
TURKEY BELGIUM GERMANY SERVIA 
HOLLAND JAPAN 

Ready very Shortly. 

GREECE OF THE HELLENES 

By LUCY M. J. GARNKTT. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF THE BRONTES 

By Mrs. XLLIS H. CHADWICK, 

Author of “MRS. GAS K ELL : HAUNTS, HOMES, and STORIES.” 
Demy 8vu, Cloth Gilt. 44 illustrations. 168 . net. 

The Nation says : — “ As a storehouse of f.icts, a mimotre pour wvir, it 
must henceforth be indispensable. . . . What gives its value to the book 
is her no less manifest sincerity, her radical V(Tacit>, and tin* tinwcaried 
pains site has takf'n to verity her facts.” 


THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 

By XL81X DX WOLFK. In myal 8vo, Cloth Gilt Decorated 
Cover, Gilt Top, 332 pp., with 54 Full-page Plates in Colour and Black 
and White. 88. 6d. net. 

This is the chronicle of a decorator's experience — undoubtedly one of the 
most successful of women decoiutors — not a n'hash of theorle.s and prin- 
ciples that have been laid down In-fore by countless writers — informal in 
style, and illustrated with unusually iutcn-stiiig photographs. 


Ready Immediately. 

KITTY BELL. THE ORPHAN 

Possibly an earlier version of “Jane Eyre ” written by Charlotte BkontK’. 
Circa, 1844. With an Introduction by Mrs, Ellis H. Chadwick, author 

of "In the Footsteps of the Brontge.'* In crown 8vo, Cloth. 
8b. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TWO STUARTS 

[James I. and his daughter. Margaret.] 

By CAllNXGY. In crown 8 vo, Cloth Gilt, 8a 6d. act. 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 

CLOSE S Ite Bietorloal and Literal Asseolatloae. 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 


By JOHN VAUGHAN. MA.«^Cauon HeBl.^ttiiry oL 
V^oohester. In crown 6 vo, C[oth Gilt, Gilt Top, with lUiiitra^four 


and Plan ot the Cathc^al Close. 8e. net. 


AN ELIZABETHAN 
WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Anther of **The Lifs of X 

8vc, Gilt Top, with Photogravure 
lUiLstrations. 160. net. 


CARDINAL : 


Mflnald In O^y 

mtes and other Full-page Plate 


THE LIFE OF MATTHEW PRIOR. 

By FHANOld BICKLXY. In deipy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Gilt Top, 
with Frontispiece. 7s, 8dU net. 


IWr OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Loa4oa : SIR ISAAC PITMAN » SONS. Ltl. 
1 Ahica Conidft E«C« 
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ALSTON RIVERS’ 

FIRST LIST OF NOVELS 
For spring PUBLICATION. 


nil nil nil 

MEGAN OF THE DARK ISLE 

By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD, Author of “The Fiddler,' 
*' Requital,” rte. 6i. 

Mra. Arnold's nmt in»vrl " TllK FIDDI.KK ** atirwted Im- 
nicdUie notit’O liy the truth wid Ireshncra of Its ehariwtcr drawtns. 
no Iau tlMD the sound iirkiiiannblp of ILh sion’. Iti the prmettt 
tnsUince she Nets her stuxe in the Isle of AnBlewex. at the inUl* 
Victorian epoch, hrforc local pcniliarlty and tradition ha<i muc* 
ciinibmt to 1 ompiilMory educatinn. cheap nrw'epapcrs and easy 
transport. The tiulk ol her charaetera are of the fanner rlaaa 
people of eduoailoii, fAiidly pride and the ftoedte and iiiuaieal 
iemperaniGnt ime aasocialcN with Walen. tilic liaa diawn theni 
with much Hkjll and liitixlit, they arc all worth alti-uthni anil yet 
quite iiiiniial to the time and plai-e. A stronir lo\e slnry li wound 
in wriLh cluimiitik deacriptloiiH of life and aii-nery, and lut element 
of tragedy appropriate tu the stem character of the place. Hid' 
dents of folk lore and antiquities will find much matter of inlereat. 

TWO’S COMPANY 


ByDOROTHEA MACKiaLAK and RUTH BEDFOR D 
Authors of “Thp Little Blue Devil.". 6a. 

»he two wrltera wliopr fimt novel " THK LITTLE El.UK 
J>£V1I. " was so well n’ceivcd have collalHUiited again, litbt tlmo 
on a itury ol AuMraliaii liie. Iteinlngton the nunc manager, 
and Hugs tho rcclnlincd waif (his oflicial name, poor lioy. was 
Kaglaii) were quite loinfortahlc together. Tiic Im»v exalted liini 
to a position bordering on iliMiilt.i. to >ic fcaicii, ulMve«l and 
ailored ; the nian coiublued with u terrible HtenincMS a very watin 
lilTectlon, of wbi«.b hr waa blioNclf only half lonsdoux When 
Viola l■a’-llHol) ciitmil their llvos there was, a general iciidjuht. 
iiieni and rather ttiirprlslrig dev'clopincnts The Interact Ion of 
these thn’c upon <uio another prnvidcH the rtialii intorcst of the 
Btorv wliieii 1 m wrltlrti with all the AulhorM* Intiuiate kiiowletigo 
ot AiiNLcnllaii life and charaetei lleiiiinctun. onen deeetred by 
UagM lliids RU'ipIc’oii hard to -iioiiuas in lutuie ; thii gives nae to 
very varvtng relations betweeu iliein which arc wotked out with 
ruualdorable •oibllcty 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE 

By G. de VAUKIARD, Author of "Thr Sibyl of Bond 
Street," “Mated ui Soul,’’ “The House ot the Majority." 

6s. 

The niother and daui;hler from wlioui llie ntory is named form 
an admirable lull to one anutber . the one a pale, innoeeut girl, 
feeling tier wav llmnllv into lllc, tlie other a ripe beauty, of slat* 
tcmlv. Ilobeiijiau linbitM, enatehiiic a lomg by her wlta In the 
purlieus of Long Acr*. Into the IUm ol ihesn tw’O then enter 
vanoiiH men— some Mbndy. some fttraiglit, aume lovahle. The 
dauglile~ III pJnicd tiy l.e-tbia ae a mere pawn lu the game which 
lucludtM a Hclcit giiiiibling resort in a Loudon basement. When 
she begins to assert her individiialltv she iiuu« well-laid plana 
and gi\cs an unexpected turn to afiairM, It ih a novel of imusual 
eliarattcra, luteiestiiiKh li,inUltd with great leelJiig and aomu 
liiiuiour. 

REBELLION OF ESTHER 

By MARGARET LLGGl', .Vuthor of “A Semi -Detached 

MiirriaK' i'’ etf’- 6 a, 

• Rhe hft*l every exiiive toi lebillion. for her falber wav of tho 

old lyinnuuuv kind, happilv aloioal extinct, who made life a 
I rriiaerv to his wile and daughters. The first step in the ciscape 
wan Usther'M IniiiNlatinn to the London liouhe of an aunt, who 
lived an aetivi* Ilia among mtiHlcal and arlWlic pi'ople. Thcro 
shu learned to 1.1 and on her own feet and to take stock ol 
the people she nict, sopii* ol them vei-yr reuiarkable. Miss Iickko 
has shown Iterself alnudy as a elone oliserver and elevcr drweriber 
of various ol the Ivpes to he found In moilern London, nod iwaden 
will And her ntudy oi Ihest, full rn mtcivHt Eether’s own storv 
la mainly coneeriied with two men. a iHditklan and a insnufar tiin'r 
ol very diverHe elmiaeler. Iiow' hIic Mwlngs between these twn. and 
the tiJuiiieut.ouv ileelsicm she )« finally called upon to inalU', tho 
leailer must discover farcful work, cntieal insight and a aubtlo 
* humour arc the leading charai UalNlka of A11 m» Legge's woik. 



A GARDEN OF THE GODS 

By EDITH M. KEATE, a llew^vS3?. 6a. 


QUELLA 


A love story Iregun In a beautiful garden with a blind man, 
inteiTupted by the intrigues of his mother, and bafipily resumed in 
the same ganlen. Mlsa Keate, while never losing sight of her 
mein thoine, has Imixirteil Into the story strong Inierwsta of another 
kind. Jitiring Cyprian's enforced absence for the recorerr of tda 
light, Panelope la spirited away by his mother. Lady Valeria, on 
a round of vtslis. and is used by this rhaririing, uniienipulouB 
woman as a caiepaw In various rather rruoked affalra. The chann 
of Uie aiury depends largely upon the sympathetic' treatment of 
the garden scenes, and clever delineation of character throughout. 
Lady Valeria Is excellently drawn ; her children are described 
with a real knowledge of child character, full offfun and tender- 
nose. The other characters are all Intemtlng; tha contrast 
between lowly Valcna's set and the auborboa Tarven is. most 
effective. 


By GEOFFREY NORTON PARMER. 6a. 

Tlie astounding story of a diernhit who attempted to dictate 
to Uie world. A subtle dnu introduced into food nisde people 
dependent upon a continued supply, of wlitdi he held control; 
ihMe who resisted were deprived of this and perishrd nilserably. 
A young SngUshuian sent to South America to obtain Uie aaildota 
fMm a Bcimiist who lived as a recluse among the nxMutalns, 
was exposed to numberless dangen and lell into the hands of 
Quelbi Umoelf. Wiiat happened during his ItmirieQnnient at the 
Pedeon Island, where the dnig was prepared anil ftoted is a nsm- 
ttve full of Incident and eadtement. Tliere is net a dun page 
Ih the otory, the intcrast of which la utalntalnod to the very end. 


RIVERS' SHILLING NET NOVELS 
•wosglrbawid iB oleth vith piAture wrapper la aolour. VarTolnart 
U. aat. Aak to aaa than at row Bookaallora . Tho latoat odditioit la 
9ioa OltrtoS CUthrop’a beat norol, “XVXBVX0ST8 SXOXXT.*’ 

i U^OOMs AL9TQN RiVSttS, UMITKO, 



THE 

EVERLASTING 

MERCY 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

In presenting the Edmond de Polignac prize 
of ;fioo to Mr. Masefield on behalf of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Mr. Edmund • 
Gosse said : “ We commend Till*: Ever- 
lasting MivRCY as a poem which would 
make memorable any year in recent 
literary history. . . As we read The 
Eveklasiing Mercy, which is a 
narrative of ronversicai, a story of 
the light of God breaking into a 
dark soul through the cracks 
which pain and shame have 
made in it, we feel the 
mysterious pulse of 
humanity beating, throb- 
bing all around us.” 

STVTRFNTH 

Crown Hvo. Cloth Edition. .V6 not. 

Foolaosp 8vo, Velvet Perainn Yapp, boned, 6a. net. 
Foolacap 8vo, l.Bnibakin» lull ffilt, 5a. net. 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE 

STREET. By JOriN MASrcr'IKLD. 

Crown Svo, clotb, 6(1, not. {Fifth Impression.) 

" Ml*. Mdsetuikl is no common realist, but imlvers.ilisrs his trafieily 
in tlnTcranfl in.iimer. ... We are cguivinred ihat hr is wrltini; truly 
of human naturr. wliirh is thr yit^ . . . ’I he last f.-w stanzas 

show us pastoral poetry in frhd very \jer/ection oi slnipUcUy. ~ 

\ Specftuor. 

"In ‘Tlie Widow In the Byr Sirred' all Mr. Masefield’s passionate 
love of loveliness is utterly fustsd with the violent and unlovely story, 
which slows with an inner harmony. The poem, il is true, ends, on a 
notw-of idyllism which recalls Theocrilua ; Imi this is no touch of 
external decoration. Inevit.ibly tlio story ha.s worked towards this 

culmination."— a. 

THE TRAGEDY OF 
POMPEY THE GREAT. 

A Play in Tlireo Acts, By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
New Edition, revised. {Fourth Impression.) 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; paper wrappers, is. 6d. net. 

“ In this Roman tragedy, while we admire its closely-knit structure, 
dramatic effectiveness, and aiinosphere of reality 

and colour of tb« diction are the most notable things. . . -jjrknowa 

the art of phrasing ; he has the instinct for and by them. ^Athemrum. 

“He has written a great tragedy. . . . The dialoguo *s I" 

strong, simple, and nervous otose, flashing with poetic insight, slgnin- 
cance/and suggestion. The characters are intensely alive the 
situations ate handled by a master hand, and the whole play is 
pregnant with that high and solemn pathos which is the gift of tho 
^oorn writer of tragedies."— A/nm'ng' Post. 

SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD,, 

3, Adam Street, London, W.C. 
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GOLD 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE , 


V. 
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Illustrated 
in Colour. 

Pictorial 

Wrapper. 

Price 6/- 
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MacmillMi’sNewBooks 1 1 MR. HEINEMANN’S 


VOL, U. NEARLY READY. 

Macaulay's History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by C. H. 

FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 Vols. 
(Published Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II. lOs. 6d. net each. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 
HENRY JAMES. 

Notes of a Son and Brother. 

By HENRY JAMES. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

{Shortly. 

•** This is the &f-Tonil part of whal may be described a.s the Auto* 
biography of Mr. Henry James, the first volume of which appeared last 
spring under the title of A Small Boy and Others." 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale. 

By SIR EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


A Father in God * The Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South Africa, 
1874-1908 By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A , 
With Introduction by the Ven. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
and Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


The Pigments and Mediums of the 

Old Masters, With a Special Chapter on the 
^IKCicrophoiographic Study of Brushwork* 

By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Academy, London. With 34 Plates. 
8vo. 8s. 6d net. 

This iKiuk gives striking results of Investigations which are likely 
to bo of great value in determining thc> dates of works of art, and in 
detecting lurgeries. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
''PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA." 

The Practice of Christianity. 

By the Author of '‘Pro Christo et Ecclesla.”A Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

BERNARD LUCAS'S NEW BOOK. 

Our Task in India : Shall we Proselytise 
Hindus, or Evangelise India ? By BERNARD 
LUCAS, Author of "The Faith of a Christian,*' die. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Tiiwcs— “Few writers have earned a belter right to be heard on 
the Rubject of Indian missions than Mr. Bernard Lucas, of the London 
Missionary Society— whether on the ground of his long experience, the 
freshness and insight of his views, or his literary ability." 

NEW VOL. JUST published! 

IVessex Edition of the Works of 

Thomas Hard^. m 21 vols. with Preface, 
Notes, Frontispiece, and Map in each vot. 8vo. 7s. 6d.' 
net each. Vol. XVIII. A CHANGED MAN, THE 
WAITING SUPPER and other Tales, concluding with 
THE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF A MILKMAID. 


MACMILLAN’S SEVENPENNY SERIES— NEW VOLS. 

NOVELS BY MAURICE HEWLEH. 

Pott 8vo. 7d. net each. 

The Queen’s Quair. Halfway House. 

’lAtile Nooeb of Italy, ■ Open Country. 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

MecfntllaH's Spring Announcement List post free on , 
application, 

MACMILLAN & CO.. Ltd.. LONDON. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE POEMS OF 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

DAUBER 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS 

Each Cr. 8vo. 6d. net. 


*ANNALS & MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF PEKING. By EDMUND 

BACKHOUS^ and Authors of 

'* China under the Empress Dowager." Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated. 16e, net. 

REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 

HENRY HOLIDAY. Illustrated in Colour and 


Black and White from Pictures by the Author. Royal 
8vo. 16#* net, 

**A many-aided and engaging hook. Mall Gazette. 

Eminent Figures in French History n 

THE DUCHESSE de CHEVREUSE 

By M. LOUIS BATIFFOL, Large dy 8vo. lOs.net. 
*Thc Foundations of 

INTERNATIONAL POLITY. 

By fNORMAN ANQELL . Author of " ihe Great 
Illusion.” Demy 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

VALE ! By QEOROB MOORE, 'l‘he third volume 
of the writer's Autobiography, HAIL and FARE- 
WELL. Vol. I, AVE ! Vol. 2 , SALVE I Each 
vol. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The story of Helen Keller. 

MAN’S MIRACLE. By qerard harry. 

Cr.Svo. Ulus. 3s.6d.ncl.;||^^^ 

♦ART IN FLANDERS (a^ Una Series). 

BY' MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp, boo Illustrations. Cr 8vo. 6s.net. 

AMBIDEXTERITY AND MENTSE 

MACNAUaHTON 

JONbS, M.D.. etc. F'cap Kvo. 38. 6d. net. 

♦THE MELTING POT. By ISRAEL 

XANQVYIL^ Author of "The War God," etc. 
Demy 8vo. 2a. 6d. net. 

Aa now being played at the Queen* a\Theatre, 

POEMS. Bv DR. M. C. S7X)P£S.lAuthor ol 

" Plays of Old Jajian." Cr. Svo. .3s. 6d. net. 


LATEST HEINEMANN 68. FICTION. 


Plrat Edition \exbauaied In one week. 

WHEN GHOST ; 
MEETS GHOST 


wv 

fl volm. 

10m. 


By BTtlltasm Be AKoetfauts.. 

**A wonderland of human aympatby and kindly feeling. •• 

'^Morning Post. 

THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 

H, N* Diokinsd/ti 
SMALL SOULS ^ Louts Couperus 

LETTERS FROM LA^BAS Rachael Huytdttrdl 
STORIES OF INDIA Mrs. Anthon 

KATYA : A Romance of Russia. FrwsM de Jessen 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration, 

flews notes. 

The April Bookman will be a Spring Double 
Number and a H. G. Wells Number in one, and will 
contain a fully-illustrated article on “ H. G. Wells: 
The Man and His Work,” by Thomas Seccombe. In 
addition to the usual features, and to special articles 
and reviews, it will include a large illustrated Supple- 
ment dealing with the new books of this Season. 

Mr.' H. G. Wells has collected a new volume of his 
miscellaneous essays under the title of “An English- 
man Looks at the World,” which Messrs. Cassell are 
publishing. 

. Everybody who cares for what is finest in modem 
literature will welcome " Poetry and the Renascence 
W^Wonder/’ by Theodore Watt&-Dunton» which 
Rr. HerliBrt Jenkins is fniilishmg this month. 
Critics aid stwknts of his work have for long past 
bmh app^alipg td Sfr? missue th^ 


two masterly studies in book form, and we arc glad 
that he has at length acceded to their request. 

Mr. Lindsay Bashford, who.se new novel, ” Splen- 
drum,” was published last month by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, has been literary editor of the Daily 
Mail since 1906. He was for some time Lecturer 
on English Literature at the University of Bordeaux, 
and his last year’s book, “ Everybody’s Boy,” was 
a deeply interesting and suggestive study of public 
school education. In " Splendrum ” he tells a 
powerful dramatic story of a strife between the 
differing ideals of a father and son. It is essentially 
a story of to-day, touching on the labour problem 
and other of the most prominent social and political 
movements of the hour ; its shrewd characterisation, 
the tragic doom of the father, the mighty man of 
business, and the subtle atmosphere of romance that 
envelops it all, make “ Splendrum” one of the most 
brilliant and attractive novels the new year has 
brought us. 

We would direct the attention of those who are 
interested in our Prize Competitions to an announce- 
ment in our advertisement columns of Prizes 
offered for Temperance Songs and H3mms. The 
sbh^ and h}nnns of this kind, ate, on the 
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whole, a deplorable lot, and wc sympathise with the 
Temperance Association that is making this laudable 
attempt to obtain something better. 

Mr, John Murray is publishing “The Historical 
Record of the Imperial Visit to India in 1911-12.“ 
It has been compiled from official sources, and is 
illustrated with numerous photogravure plates and 
coloured and other pictures. 



Photo by O. Hop pi. 


Mr. Dixon Scott» 


the brilliant young critlr, whose book t)f ossays, “ The Innoc-cnce of Huiuard 
Shaw,” will be published shoitly by Messrs, llodcler & Stoughton. 


Under the able (editorship of Mr. B. W. Matz, 
“ The Dickensian, “ the organ of the Dickens hVllow- 
ship, continues to maintain its freshness and interest. 
The ninth volumij is before us, and when onc! re- 
members how much has been written about Dickens^ 
and that this magazine has been making him its 
exclusive subject for the last nine years, it is 


Photo by Florence Vandamme, Mr. I. ZangwUl» 

whose new book, The Melting Pot" (Heineinann) is reviewed on page 315. 


In " The Pursuit of Spring,” which Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons arc publishing, Mr. Edward Thomas 
has written the record of a March and April pilgrim- 
age from London to the Quantocks. The book 
will life illustrated with six drawings by Mr. Ernest 
Harlchurst. 

Miss Laurence Morton is engaged on a book about 
the south of Cornwall, her purpose being to reveal 
the odd nooks and corners of that delightful district 
and take the reader into picturesque and interesting 
byways that the guide-book invariably ignores. 
Miss Morton’s first book, ” Sanctuary," was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jarrold last year and met with a 
very favourable reception. 


A second series of “The Lord Advocates of 
Sortland,” by Mr. George W. T. Ormond, will be 
piiUished this month by Mr. Andrew Melrose. It 
is over twenty years since the first series made its 
appearance. 



Phtit bt a. 0. ttvppt. 


if^. S. S. Morsan, 
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Mr. Jack London, 

whom* n#‘\v novrl, “Thr Vallf'v tjf tin* Mnrjii" (MjIK & Itoon), was n'vicwfd 
111 last month's Bookman. 

surprising how much nt'W and interesting material has 
remained to be gathered up into this latest \'olume. 
There is a monthly list of neAV editions of Dickens, 
and of nv\w books published about liim, and a diary 
of meetings held each month of whic h he is the 
subjec'.t. Th(^ editor’s notes and criticisms arc 
another adrnirablci feature, and, dipping in at 
random, one linds articles on Dickens and Ains- 
worth,'* ** Alfred Austin and Dickens," " Edgar 
Allen Poe on Barnaby Riidge," " Dickens Relics 



in New York," " In France with Dickens," " Where 
was Little Bethel ? " — articles and letters on various 
aspects of Dickens’s work and life, and on the new 
discoveries of fact concerning him or his characters 
that are still being made. The magazine is a 
perfect mine of quaint, out-of-the-way, helpful 
information, and a continuous criticism of, and 
cnqniiy into, Dickensian lore that no lover of the 
Master can afford to be without. 



Pholo by UmS,A . Studios, 


Mrs. Alice Perrin, 


Mr. W, L. Oeerge, 

r Of M is nvkised 

stasiWXMKt ^4!iwNui]iber^ 


whose biillinut uovl*! of Indian "Thr Happy Hunting Ground," 
IS rcvK'wfd on pagt* 328. 


Mr. Henry Ba(*rlcin, wdiose life of Abu'l Ala, the 
Syrian, has just been added to Mr. Murray’s “ Wis- 
donf of the East " series, has wTitten a novel in the 
ironical vein, " London Circus," and Mr. Fificld is 
publishing it immediately. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish this month a new 
and important biography by Clare Jerrold, entitled 
" The Story of Dorothy Jordan." From her birth 
to her death mystery surrounded the life of this 
renowned actress, who was for twenty years the 
mistress of the Duke of Clarence (William IV.). 
Mrs, Jerrold has had access to interesting letters 
and private papers, and shows Mrs. Jordan as the 
centre of a large family group, both paternal and 
maternal ; solves the doubts concerning her parents 
marriage, also the time and place of her birth ; 
details the terms upon which she lived with Clarence, 
and shows the reason for their separation, the true 
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story of the calamities which fell upon her one after 
the other, and why she was so tragically exiled to 
France ; gives documentary evidence as to her death, 
a point of dispute with her previous biographers, 
and includes some hitherto unpublished illustrations. 


We congratulate Mr. Dent on his new venture, 
" The Wayfarers’ Library.” The -first twelve vol- 
umes — a varied and excellent selection — reach us 
too late for detailed notice in this issue, but we hope 
to give them adequate attention next month. 


London Survivals,” a new book by Mr. P. H. 



Photo by B. 0. Oopfi. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 

whose delightful volume of short stories, "The Relations/' was publh^d 
last month by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


Ditchfield, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Methuen, illustrated with over a hundred drawings 
by Mr. Wratten, the artist and architect who, with 
his partner, Mr. Godfrey, removed Crosby Hall 
from Bishopsgate Street and re-erected it at Chelsea. 
This book completes the hundredth volume written 
6t edited by Mr. Ditchfield, who has himself contri- 
buted several volumes to the admirable “ Memorials 
of the Counties of England " series, of which he is 
the general editor. 


In his new novel, " When Ghost Meets Ghost ” 
(Heinemann), Mr. WiUiam De Morgan reverts to his 




he has written. 
It makes well 
over 400,000 
words, and we 
hear tragic 
things of re- 
viewers who 
have attempt- 
ed to deal with 
it as an aver- 
age novel and 
read it at a 
sitting. Mr. 
Dc Morgan is 
not amenable 
to such treat- 
ment, and our 
own reviewer 
has had to 
suspend his 
judgment for 
another month, so that he may have time to get 
through with his reading conscientiously. 


Mr. T. R. Evans, 

the Welsh poet, whose prose play, "Barn y Brodyr” 
(The Voice of the Brethren), presented by Mr. Rathmell 
Wilson for The Drama Society, was aeted in Welsh at 
the Reii(‘arsal Theatre last month. 


"An Absent Hero,” a new novel by Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds, will be published shortly by Messrs. Mills 
and Boon. The hero, as the title suggests, makes 
no appearance in the story, but the reader becomes 
intimately acquainted with him through the side- 
lights cast on his personality by the doings and 
conversations of the other characters. 



Mr. Miiamm Ibvaiia, 

vbow new aovel, ‘‘Old «• ibartfii!. 
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Wc published last month, illustrating our review 
of Mr. Arthur Grant's In the Old Paths " (Con- 
stable), a ^rawing by Mr. E. H. New of Coleridge's 
Birthplace. It might well have illustrated that 
volunui, which deals with the homes and haunts of our 
English poc'.ts and men of lettiirs, but as a fact it is 
the frontispiece from Professor Knight's “ C>oleridge 
and Wordsworth in the West Country," published 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews. Botli books were printed 
by Mr. Brendon, of Plymouth, and, in response to 
our application, Mr. Brendon, who is now very 
penitent, sent us this block in error as one out of 
" In the Old Paths." It is a unique drawing that 
Mr. Elkin Mathews secured by a rather happy 



PhoU’ by Stuart. Miss Ella MacMahoii, 

whose m*w novel, “The Job,'* Messrs, Nisbet are publi>-hiii ■ 


accident. Whilst " Cohuidge and Wordsworth in 
the West Country " was btdng written for him lie 
discovered by chance that a neighbour of his at 
Chorley Wood, Mrs. H. Goldie Wilson, was born 
in the room that had been Coleridge's birthplace. 
Her father had been the chaplain-priest of Ottery 
St. Mary, and she happened to have a rough sketch 
that he had made of the vicarage, and it was from 
this that Mr. New produced a finished drawing in 
his own characteristic manner. The end of the 
vicarage shown in this drawing was pulled down 
some time ago, and the rough sketch of it by Mrs. 
Wilson's father was the only existing record of the 
house as it as it used to be when Coleridge knew it. 

‘'The Way of the Strong," a new novel by Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall early this month. 


Miss C. Fox-Smith , 
wliosc striking vol- 
ume of Chanties, 

“Songs in Sail," 

(Elkin Mathews), 
were revii'wed in last 
nioTithV Bookman, 
is the daughter of 
the late Richard 
Smith, a well-known 
barrister, of M;m- 
cJiester. Shr h:i.s 
pul>li^^h('d four otluT 
volumes, iiicliulijig 
“ Songs of Britain," 

“The Foiamn^st 
Trail." and " J-an- 
cashirc Hunting Songs," and has completed a new 
novel, “The City of Hojhn" which Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson have just published. 


Sir Isaac Pitman <S: Sons are publishing “The Life 
of Matthew Prior," by Mr. Francis Bickley. Prior 
was a brilliant and attractive personality, as well as 
a charming writer of light verse, and a study of him 
and his work at the hands of Mr. Bickley is a book 
we look forward to witli interest. 



Mias L. M. Montgomery* 

whose now novel, *The Golden Road,** Mesers. Caseo^ 

•re publishing. 



Vhotn hy D. A', /oftes, MilO CiCOly 

Mamlmlc. FoX-Smlth. 
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Lord Redesdale has trans- 
lated Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain's brilliant study 
Immanuel Kant," and the 
book is to be published this 
month by Mr. John Lane. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is pub- 
lishing a new collection of 
essays, The Highways to 
Happiness," by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. 


“The Crimson Mascot," a 
romance by Mr. C harles K. 

Pearce, will be ])ublislicd 
next we(‘k by Mr. Stanley 
Paul. 

The ])ortrait of Mr. Mase- 
field on our cover is from a 
drawing by Ginsbiiry, whicli 
belongs to Mr. N. do Grey, 
who has kindly given us permission to reproduce it. 


Our thanks an* due also to Mr. William Strang for 
permitting us to reproduce liis painting of " John 


Masefield : The Discoverer " ; 
and to Mr. Elkin Mathews 
and Messrs. Nelson, Mr. 
Heinemann, Sir Isaac Pitman 
ik Sons, Messrs. Mills & Boon, 
Messrs. Constable, Messrs. 
Nisbet, and Messrs. Cassell 
for assistance with the other 
illustrations in this number. 
Except for the " Salt Water 
Ballads," published by Mr. 
Cirant Richards in 1902, 
Mr. Elkin Mathews was Mr. 
Masefield’s earliest publisher. 
He has i.ssmid his " Ballads," 
and " A Mainsail Haul " in 
various exlilions, and " The 
Fancy," by Keats’s friend 
Jolm Hamilton Reynolds, for 
which Mr. Masc’field wrote a 
long i)refatory Memoir. In 
1 qo 2 ' 3 he i)ublished a series 
of now rare broadsluvts, to 
which Mr. Maselield ('ontributed several ballads, 
illustrated by Mr. Jack B. Yeats, three of whose 
illustrations we reproduce with Mr. Mathews’ per- 
mission. 



Mr. Sax Rhomer, 

.lUtlior of “ rh(‘ Sill I Several' IfaMoii " (C.isbt‘11). 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

G. S. STREET, 


T he enioluinents of letters are notoriously few. 

The national purse is nnuli* ol a tough, un- 
stretchable inaltTial, and is, strange to say, depleted 
not so much in recognition of genuine merit as of ])ul)lic 
poverty. Still, there are one or two ])leas:mt sinecures 
left like the laureateship, with its tieree of canary, now 
converted O tempora ! O mores ! into shining coin of 
the realm; and the censorship of i>lays, with, at least, 
an honorarium in proportion to the dignity. After all, 
it is rather irksome for a man who has l^reathed the 
ease and freedom of Mayfair to sit down for a certain 
number of hours a day, even in an office in St. James’s 
Palace, and read other peoph^’s plays (which are gen- 
erally trash), ever ready w'ith a blue pencil poised 
as if to stab to the heart any offending passage that 
may shock or unnerve the insular prejudice. It is an 
intellectual helotage that not many men would have 
the courage to face, for he who sits there must necessarily 
wear the shirt of office, wliich, we know, continually 
frets. It must be painful someti.mes for the censor 
to reflect in his off moments when business is not 
.so brisk, that he too was once a playwright, and never 


can be one again, though he live to rival Sliakespcare 
and Molith'e by virtue of liis office or otherwise ; for it 
is part ol the j>r()gramme of the official pantomime that 
tlie censor may not write plays any more than he may 
divulge the s(*crets of the inquisitorial chamber. We 
hope that Mr. Street will be kinder and more for- 
bearing to his forsaken brethren of tlic quill and buskin 
than that notorious censor of a generation ago — llie 
odious and contemptible; Colman— who, though he 
wrote " profane and indecent " plays and verses, be- 
-camc so pious when he was appointed to the censorship, 
that words like " ungel,” " providence not Provvy ” 
, remember — and " heaven," brought a blush to his 
cheek, and were condemned as indelicate. 

One need have no such fears with Mr. Street. 
He will wield the rod of censorship as lightly and as 
gracefully as he wields the pen. It is significant to 
reflect that when the appointment was announced in 
the newspapers there was hardly a dissentient voice. 
It gave Fleet Street an opportunity to pay a sincere, 
if somewhat belated, compliment to one of our most 
distinguished critics and essa3dsts, who is not only a 
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lineal literary descendant of “ Elia ” in his gentler and 
more intimate moods, but a modern “ Elia,’* with a 
dash of " Max ” and the traditions of Oxford and 
Piccadilly. Mr. Street is a much younger man than 
his photographs would lead one to suppose^ but then 
the photographic libel — we know it well ! It is respon- 
sible for our ideas of the ])oets who smile angelically 
from the frontispieces of bijou editions, without a 
wrinkle, without one lock the less, although we know 
that they too grow grey and wrinkled, if not old. like 
other mortals, but the photographs of celebrities, like 
their portraits, an^ among those comfortable illusions 
which we would rather cherish than face th(' ('old reality ! 
It may sound barbarous, but oiu^ grows weary of the 
beautiful Byron and the seraj)hic Shelley ; of the 
bookish Keats and the Burns 
of N a s m y t h. T t is c'er- 
tainly j)retty and poetic, 
but is it real ? Would you 
not like to see Byron, by 
way c>f a change, when he^ 
had grown stout, and Jiad 
shed tlie glory of his hair ; 
the world- worn Shelley as 
we know him in his poems; 
the Keats of reality, instead 
of the Keats of romances; 

Burns dri\ing th(i plough 
through the stubborn glebe, 
hall-hidden in the Ayrshire 
mists ? Vain regrets ! We 
shall never know but om* 
side of the picttire. 

Mr. Street — to (;om(^ back 
to the subj(*ct — is not a 
poet, but that is surely 
no reason w'hy the photo- 
grapher should make liim 
look ten years okh^r than 
he really is. 1 expected to 
find a sage : I shook 
hands with Youth. It is 
difficult to realise that the 
author of “ Ghosts of Piccadilly ” was born in t 8()7, 
and was one of the literary gems that found a setting 
by that arch-dis(;ov(^rer of talent, W. E. Henley, in the 
pages of The National Obscrvir. 1 lun^' compared the 
censor to ‘‘Elia.” It is a large compliment in these 
days, when the new school has set the fashion of arti- 
ficiality ; when writers of charm and distinction are 
afraid to be frank and intimate, lest they may be accused 
of revealing loo much emotion. Wear the mask of 
indifference by all means, and you ^^^ll be praised for 
a gentlemanly reserve ; but if you drag your soul into 
the limelight you will be shouted down, politely, of 
course, in the comedy of manners. Lamb was not 
ashamed of his emotions ; he spoke to us quite frankly 
about himself ; he took us into the inner sanctuary 
which we know was a fountain of tears, and yet we 
doff our hats to the memory of “ Elia.” Autres temps, 
autres moeurs ! 

I am more interested in Mr. Street as a critic and a 
commentator than as a novelist. Frankly, liis novels do 
not appeal to me as novels. As satires they are excellent. 


“The Trials of the Bantocks ” is a mild chronicle 
of mild people who are too correct to be vitally 
interesting. Mrs. Bantock is one of those heavy 
comedians who are too busy preserving their dignity 
to afford either comment or amusement. “ The 
Wise and the Wayward ” left me wondering at the 
self-complacency and ineptitude of people who Jive in 
country houses at the rate of 410,000 a year. Perhaps 
1 am laint(‘d with a hopt^less democrac y, but, ])ersonally, 

1 prefer a peck of real life to a lnislu‘lful of artificial 
('omedy. But Mr. Stnu‘t is iiK'rely an arnus<Ml spectator. 
He docs not take these people' seriously. He is else- 
wliere in some dim Bohi'inia, where the mummers 
cannot puisut', conversing with tiu' shack's of ('ongreve 
and the oklcT dramatists, looking from thc^ wings at a 

moH' (Mger drama. Listen 
to this intimate ('onfession ; 
it is from oiu' of his <'ssays 
calk'd ” Backstairs ” : 

" On me the stage door, up 
sf)ine narrow all(iy for choice, 
the dim porter’s lair, and 
the craiiipcd staircase, never 
pall. I trust sincerely that, 
even il I am ever rich and 
fairions, no actor will over 
suggest coining to sec me, or 
a})point his club or private 
house for a rendezvous. I can 
go to clubs or private houses 
any day ; for me the stage 
door! ^’ou go up the narrow 
alley, curiously eyed — and 
that's a ])lcasure ! - - by sym- 
pathetic loafers ; you push 
open the stage door — it opens 
to the palm like the doors of a 
stag('- ! — the porter, or what- 
ever the attendant there is 
called, semis up your card 
grudgingly, as one w'ho guards 
th(', privacy of a groat man ; 
anotlicr man beckons mys- 
teriously from above ; y<m 
go up the narrow staircase, 
and follow liim along a pas- 
sage, wliere — who knows ? — 
some charming lady in her “ make-up ” may Irou-frou 
past you ; a gentle tap — y(ju are admitted to the sacred 
room. And lot that room, I beg, always he a dressing- 
room. J love the grease-pots and the paint-pots. 1 love 
the looking-glasses and the litter. 1 love to see the actor 
change before my eyes, as we talk, and 1 shall never forget 
the pleasure I had, when one, gentlest and most amiable 
of mortals, turned suddenly and confronted me in a fierce 
Syrian beard, and eyebrows to match. All, the stage door, 
and behind the scenes ! The mystery, the intimacy, the 
infinite suggestion ! Gently, gently, my muse, we are men 
of letters.” 

The “ gently, gently,” does it. It is in essays like 
“Backstairs,” ” My Spectacles,” and “The House of 
Commons,” that he has caught to a marvtd the spirit 
and atmosphere of Lamb, without the reproach ('ither 
of imitiaton. Let him sit a little longer conversing 
with the spirit of “ Elia.” He is one of the few moderns 
who can respond to the .slippered east' of Lamb, an art 
than cannot be acquired. The critical work of Mr. 
Street is informed with the same personal charm of his 
more intimate essays. He has prejudi' t^s, it is true, 



Fhoto by o. iioptti. Mr. G. S. Street. 
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but we are happily spared them in favour of his pre- 
dilections. He calls us back from the narrow stage of 
dwarfs and pygmies to the spacious world of giants. 
Mr. Street, I fancy, is only externally a modern ; at 
least, .so 1 gather from his books. He has his heroes in 
Congreve, Fielding, Sterne, Trollope, Horace Walpole, 
Selwyn and Fox; Lady Sarah Lennox, and the " Great 
Duchess ” are among the notables who pirouette 
about his pages. The satire of Creevy, who sucked scan- 
dal even from lilies, has a rich flavour ; and there is 
Byron, the greatest of them all, whom lie has visualised 
not only in “ Ghosts of Piccadilly” in the most tender 
and sympathetic light ; but the subject is a fruitful one, 
and he returns to it in other books. Indeed, his enthu- 
siasm for Byron find the Byron tradition is only equalled 
by that of the most scholarly champion of the poet, 
Mr. R. E. Prothero. One recalls the famous jiassage in 
“ Ghosts of Piccadilly,” where lie depicts the ])oet 
limping into his carriage, his beautiful, pale face, without 


the light which, as Walter Scott said, was a thing to 
dream of, when London had closed its doors on him, 
and Italy, that “ Paradise of exiles,” received him. 
Mr. Street has a picturesque eye for such episodes, 

1 had almost forgotten one of the most characteristic 
of Mr. Street's books. 1 mean “ The Autobiography of 
a Boy,” a satirical chronicle of the vagaries of a young 
man about town, just down from Oxford. It is very 
amusing, but T do not care for it so much as 1 care for 
some other things of Mr. Street's. It is ultra cynical — 
the sort of cynicism that was worn as a pose — but 
then again, that was the spirit of the ” nineties,” when 
Oscar Wilde led the fashion, and Whistler followed in 
his train. T prefer “ Episodes.” The wit is more spark- 
ling ; there is a note of experience in it that is lacking 
in the earlier book. Th(Te are other essayists, of course, 
with charm and individuality, but — will you forgive the 
pun ?— they are not in tlie same Street ! 

Robert Birkmyre, 


XLhc Boohsellers' Diary. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

March ist to April IsU 1914. 


Messrs. George Allen Co. 

CAUPICNTl-'R, l'.I)\VAr<I) liitrniM’clinU' Tvpcs aniouK I’nniilivc Folk .|s. 6d. 
not. 

KT'I'CHIN, DARCV M— llcip' /or rJ<*ginn<T^ Soroiid Editinn, Rovisod and 
Eidar«<‘d. .-js. net 

MUKKaS', prof. GILHKRT. -Audrom.'u he : An Oiigiiidl Pl.iy. Ne^v Rcvibcd 
l''diUon. Cloth, as in t ; paprr, is. not. 

ST. MICHAEL, ELIZABETH.- Huint OfloiiiiKs: A Novel. Os 

TOMPKINS, IILKBER V W.- Autolvous lu Aicadv. ss- lu t. 

^ VARISCO, HUUNAKDINO.- -(jii at Problcni-s, (Lilirarvof Philosopbvj 'I nmsbtrd 
liy Piof. R. C. Lodge, isi. net. 


Messrs. Appleton Co. 

CROW, MARTHA J. — Ilarriel Becrher .Stowe, ss. net. 

UIINN, SAMUPX V.“- 'I'he (invenitnent Ownerslup of Kailwav>'. net. 
FO.STER. MAXI MILIAN - Thr Whistling Man. Os. 

HOLLINdSWOKl'Il, H. I..- .Advertising and S<'Iliiig. Os net 
MARTIN, ALFRED W. — The I.ife ot Jesiis in the Light ot tht Higher Ciitieisin. 
Os. net. 

MEUMANN, E.--Tlie Psyeholngv Leiitning. ys. Od net. 

MOZANS, H. J.- ‘Woman in Soiern'e. los. b'd. net. 

MUN.SON, ARLEY, M.D - lungli' Days. los. 6d. net. 

MIJNSTERIJKRC;, MARGARETK.— Anna Hortini's Career. 

RAGNA, RT. REV. CANON EDMOND HUtiHE.S DE ‘ The Vatie.m jOs. net. 
.SKASHOKE, EARL EMIL - I’svi-hoItiKV in Dailv Lite. Os. net 
STERRK IT, F S - The Tam (iirJ. Os. ' 

WICKW.ARE, J''KANlTiS G. (Edited by). — Th«' .Ameiiean Year k foi igi^. 
15s. net. 

Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith Sons. 

FURNISS, HARRY (Illiisti.itcd by).— Out Lady Cinema, ts. net. 

GRAHAM, J. 'r.“--The Land ol the Lotus. Ilhisliated. 5a. net. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

CANNAN, GILBERT. -I.ove. 2.s. net. 

COURTNEY, W. L.— The Meaning ol Life. 2 net. 
DAVIES, W. H.— Nature. 2.s. net. 

FAKJEON, ELEANOR.— Trees, js. net. 

FOORD, J.- Flowers. 2s. net. 
gUILLER-COHCH, A. T.— Poetry 2s. net. 


Messrs. A. 8^ C. Blaek. 

EUCKEN, 3 >ROF. RUDOLF.— Can we still be Christians ? Authorised Trans- 
lation by Mrs. W. R. Boyce Gibson, 6 d. net. 

HOME, GORDON. — Winchester in " The Artist's Sketch Book ” Scries, is. net, 
MORRIS, J. E. — ^The Ptak Country in *’ The Beautiful Britain " Series, is. Od. net. 
REYNOLDS, J. B., B.A. — Juiiioi Regional Geography of Asia. rs. id. 

Messrs. Cnssell tf Co, 

DANDY, FRANK.— Full Swing. 6 s. 

FILIPPI, ROSINA.— The Heart of Monica . 3a. 6 < 1 . 

HEAPE, WALTER, M.A., F.R.S.— PreparaUon for Marriage (“Questions of 
Sex " Scries), as. 6 a. net. 

NUTTALL, CLARKE.— Railway Wonders of the World. Vol. 2. i os. 6d. net. 
NUTTALL, CLARKE.— Wild Flowers As They Grow. Vol. 6. 5s. net. 
OPPENHEIM, E. P.— The Amaring Partneiship. 3s. 6 d. 

PEMBERTON, MAX.— War And The Woman. 6d. 

SCHARLIEB, DK. MARY.— What it Means to Marry. (^'Questions of Sex'* 
SetiesL 2s. 6d. net. 

STEVENSON. R. L.— Kidnapped, is. net. 

THOMAS, H. H.— Rock Gardening for Amateurs. 6s. net. 

TUPPER. SIR CHARLES.— RecoUfictions of Sixty YeSrs System of Surgery. 
Vol. 3. iC%. net and a is. net. 


Metira. W. tt R. ChamUri. 

'^AVIDSON, REV. THOS. ( Edited by) .—Chambers's English Dictionary. Enlarged 
^tion, with Supplement containing 39 pages of additional Words and 
Phrases. Illustrated. Cloth, zas. 6d. ; Half-Morocco, i8s. 


HITCHING, WJLKNA. — Baby Chdlmig on Healthful, Econoniieal and Onginal 
Linej,. With an Introduction by Sir Tallies; Crichton Biowiie, M.D. Ulus- 
ti.'iteil with ?(* Diagiams, .to Pliotogra))h‘'., and numerous Patteiiis 140 pages. 
About 2s bd 

PATRK K, DAVID, LL.l) (hdited bv). — Chambers's CoiiriseGa/et leer ot the World. 
New b.diUoii, Revised to it/M- Cloth, bs. net. 

Messrs. ChspmAii 91 Hall. 

CAMPBl'LL. KTvV. K. 1 . -The Stoiy of the Cjtv Temple, is od. W't 

DICKENS, CHART. — (.leal I spectations. Universal I'ditum. as bd net. 

i)lCKENS, I'llAKLlC.S. — Dur Mutual Friend. Universal Ldition. as. bd. net. 

(iARDlNEK, (lORDDN — Thi* keroTinaiSsauee. Os. 

(.OTTO, BASIL \ Hisbu’v ot Sculpture, ys. bd. net. 

HOWARD, KEBLV. - - So Tli.‘ World Wags. b.s. 

WARD, JAMES.- -History aiul Methods of Aneienl and Modem Painting. \’ol, 11 . 
ys. bd. net. 

WESTlvKM AN, PERCY.— J he Log of a Snob. b.s. 

Messrs. Chatto 8^ Windus. 

HAMILTON, COSMO Plain Brown, bs. 

N bAVTI-., I lOK.ACI-. W. C — Th<* Cuckoo Lamb f s. 

ri%ARS, CHARLES (Wiitten anci Illustrated by). — From the ’I'hames l«» tlie Nether- 
lands Os. net. 

RUSSELL. W ('l.ARK. Mv Shipmate Louise, 6d. 

SYRKIT. N'ETTA. Olivia Caievv. fid. 

VIZE ria.LY, ERN RS T A (LE PE ITT HOMME ROUGE). -My Days of .\dv< atiire. 
ys bd net. 

ZOLA, h MIL I' - Theieise Raquin. bd. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 

BRKJGS, PROF. C. A., D.D., D.Utt. — ^Theological Symbolics (Internationa Tlioo- 
logie.il Library), los, bd. 

COHU, REV. ]. R.— Vital Prnblem.s of Religion, ss. net. 

GALLOWAY REV. GKCjRGE, D.D., LL.T.).— The I’hilosophy of Religion. (Inter- 
national Theological Library), las. 

GAKVIE, PRINCIPAL A. E., D.D.-Thc Joy of Finding. (“Short Course" 
Series), as net. 

HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D.— The Greater Men and Women of tin- Bible. 
Vol. II., Moses — Samson, xos, 

HASTINGS, RE:V. JAMES, D.D.— The Great Texts ol the Bible, Psalms xxv.— cxviii. 

TOS. 

HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D.- The Great Texts of the Bible, Thessalonians— 
Hebrews*, ics. 

MOORE, PROF. GEORGE F,, D.D., LL.D.- History of Rcligioiis (International 
Theological Library). Vol. l.^-China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
India, Persia, Grct'cc, and Rome. tjs. 

THOMAS, PROF. W. H. GRIFFITH, D.D.- The Prayers of St. Paul (" Short 
Course " Series), as. net. 

WEINEL, PROF. HEINRICH, D.D., and WIDGERY. A. G.. M.A.— Jesus in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. 

ZENOS, PROF. A. C., D.D.— The Son of Man. "( Short Course " Series). 2S. net. 

Meitra. W. B. Clive Bom. 

BANSOK, H. W., M. A.— Chemical Calculation. 

COLLINS, A. J.F.,M. A.— Macaulay : Essay on Clive, is. 6d. ^ 

DRENNAN, PROF. C. M., M.A.r-.Chaucer: Parlement of Fonles. as 6d. 

WALKER, REV. T., M.A.— St. Matthew's Gospel. Preliminary Edition., zs. 

Messrs. ConsUble 8r Co. 

ADAMS, HENRY.— Mont St. Michel and Chartres. With an Introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. Illustrated. 23s. net. 

DENNIS, G. R.— The House of Cedi. Illustrated. zo». 6d. net. 

GARNETT, EDWARD.— Tolstoy. With Frontispiece Portrait, xs. net. 

LODGE, SENATOR HENRY CABOT.— Early Memories, ras. 6d. net. 

MUMBY, FRANK A.— Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: The First Phase of their 
Rivalry. Fully lUsstrated. zos. 6d. net. 

O'SULLIVAN, VINCENT (Translated from the FZeuch of Louis Bertrand byL— » 
Saint Augustin, ys. 6d. net. 

RICHARDSON, D. M.— The Quaker’s, Past and Present, is. net. 

ROBINSON, MAJOR ROWAN.— The Campaign of Liao- Vang. With 9 Maps in 
the text and 3 folding Pjales. 6s.6d,net. ^ 

SHAW, EDITH jArY (Ne^ly Translated by)^Dante'8 "Dtivlna Commedia.** 
Bs. 6d. net. 
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Mettrt. Daekworth tt Co. 

ALEXANDER, DR. ARCHIBALD. ^Christii'inity aad Ethicii. 2S. 6d. uet. 

GLYN, ELINOR — Li'tters to C.irultiu'. 2 Ilhmtr.itioiis. 2s. aet. 

GRISEWOOD, H., and ROBINS, E. — -Laiul and th- Politiciaiiii. I'i. uet. 
MARCH-PHILMI*^, HSLE.— The Works o» Man. Illustratod Edition 7s. od 
net. 

ROBERTS, HELEN. — A Free Hand. fjs. 

SCOrr-PALMER. WILLIAM.— A Modern Mystu’s Wav. New Edition. Ji,. nd. 
not. 

SIJTRO, ALFRED. -Tlie Two Virtues. 2s net. 

TRAVER.S, JOHN. -Secimd Nature, fts. 

WATSON. E. L. GRAN T -Where BoikN are Loosed, (.s. 


Mr. A. C. Fifield. 

ILAERLEIN, HENRY P. 'London Circus. Covei (Ipmhu bv tieuilrev Allfree. Os 
MILLS, DR. JAMES PORTER. -KnowledRo is th.- l).»oi ■ A Text hook ol the 
Science of Self-conscions ICxistcnre. is. net. 


Mettrt. Greening lY Co. 

“A POPULAR NOVELIST." -Macbeth. (“Novels fiom Shakespean " S.-rns, 
No. 2). fis. 

BRADY, CYRUS TOWN.SEND.— The M.ind of KeKeneration 2s. uet. 

CAINE. WILLIAM.— The Revolt at Roskelly's ,is m l. 

].<AUDER, HARRY. -Harry Laudet at Home and on Tour. is. net. 

THORNE, GUY. -When It was I >at k. Gd. 

WARWICK, SI I )NEY.— Conscienc e Money, (e., 

*‘ ZOLA.’’ — Drink is. md. 


Mettrt. G. G. Harrap tf Co. 

ADCOCK, MARION ST. JOHN (Mrs. Sidney H. Webb). -The Tatllest One: A 
Hook of Orjf'inal Verse. 2s. Od. net. 

BAILEY, ELIZA K.— Tearhers’ Books. 2 vols. Edited for J^ngiisb Stiliools by 
Herbert Leather, Gd. net each. 

BOURDACIIE, IL — Exeieiseson French IrreKiilai* Verlis. is. vl 
BURKHARDT, DR. HEINRK:I1.— Tlieorv ol l-imclions ol a Complex Vanalik*. 
12s. Gd. uet. 

CHANCELLOR, LOUISlv B. -Easy Road to Rejiduig. 4 books. Stiff paper. 
Gd. eaeh. 

COK, F.\NNY. — ^The Book of Stories for the Slory-tcller. 2s. Gd. net. 

COMSTOCK, HARRIET M.— The (hrUiood of Oneen EhzalM lh. is. Gd net. 
DURRANT, W. S. — Bevis of Hampton. All Time Tales. School Edition, gd , 
Cloth boards. e.oloui inset, is net, Full French morocco, 2s. Gd. net. 
FARMER, l'\ V. — More Nature Myths. AH Time Tales .School iulitiou, *jd ; 

Cloth boards, colour inset, ts. net ; Full Frenc.h morocco, 2s. Gd, md. 
GALLOWAY, T. W., Ph.D. — Biologv of Sex. as. net. 

MANLY, JOHN M. (Umvereity of Chicago). — Lessons in Speaking and Wiitmg 
English. A Six Book Course. Echted for Etiglisli School bv HcTbc^rt Leather. 
4.d. to 10(1. 

MARTIN, J L. — New Practieal Aiithnicdic Tests. 

McKlLLIAM, A E., M A. --Alfre«l the Great (New Series). Heioc's ol Ail Time. 

School EdiUciii, is , Pri^e Edition, is. Gd. net ; Halt lealhei, 2s. Gd. net. 
MIALE, A. M. — William the Silent. (New Senes). Heroes ol All Time, School 
Edition, IS ; Prize Edition, is, Gd. net ; Halt liMther, 2s, Gd. net, 

ODIH.L, SAMUEL W • Tlie i*riuce.s.s Atlinr.i. Gd. md. 

REKIJ, G. H., 13 A, — Puduiv llistorv ami Composition, is Gd. net. 

RICHARDS. F. IL, M D. -Hygiene for Girls -is. Gd net, 

SCHUL TZ, J. \V.- -Bov Tiappers m the Rockies is od. net. 

SNELI', F. J. — Boys Who Betami' Famou-i. (Ne.w Senes). Heroes of All 'Tiine. 

School Edition, is. , l‘ii/,e baUlion, is. Gd lud , Half leather, 2s. bd. net. 
TORELLI, ELLEN -IM.int and Animal Children. How they Grow. 2s. od, net 
WTLMOT-BUXTDN, E .VI )e.ume D’Arc. (New Si Jies) Heroes of All Time. 
School Edition, is. . Prize- Edition, is. Gd. net , Halt leather, js. Gd. net. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 

AUTHOR OF “ THE PM.OT.”— lale s Compass 2s. Gd. act. 

CARNIE, liTlIKL. — Voic-es of Womanhood. 2s not. 

GRUBB, EDWARD, M. A.— Separations, ts. net. 

HARRIS, J. KEN DEL. — The Siitlering and the Glorv 2s. Gd. net. 

HARRIS, J. KHNDI''L. — ^'Thire Whiodbrooke Jdturgies 

RICH A RDS( IN, DOROTl I Y,— Gleanings from George Fox. is. net. 

WARNER, S. ALLEN -The Growth ot the Graded Sunday School, is. md, 
WRIGHT. WALTER P.— Roses and Rose Gardens. Second Edition, Kwisi’cL 
X2S. Gd. act. 


Messrs. Heath, Granton Ouseley, Ltd. 

CUNNINGHAME, ALICE, — Dorothea of Romney Marsh. Gs, 

DAY, FATHER HEN RY, S J. — Catholic Democracy. Individualism and Socialism. 

With Preface by Cardinal Bourne. Gs. net. 

ELLIS, ALECK 1'.— The Minotaur of Capri . 6s. 

GROSSMITH, LAWRENCE, .and WESTBROOK. H. E.— The Purple Frog^. Oh. 
HUGHES'GIBBS, t;.— Gilbert Ray. bs. 

LIVESAY. JESSIt:.— Sink Red Sun. 6s. 

OPENSHAW, MARY.— Sunshine, gs. 

RAPHAEL, MARY F.— Phoebe Maroon. Gs. 

SAWKINS, MRS. LANGFIELD.— The Agitator 111 Disguise. Gs. 

SCANNELL, FLORENCE.— Cinderella's Sisters, lliustratioiis by Edith Scannell. 
65. 

SINGERS BIGGER, GLADYS.— Blue Earth, as. net. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN.— Tlie Bonds of Society. los. Gd. net. 

WEBSTER, F. A, M.-^Thc Evolution of^lhe Olympic Games, 1829 b.c, to 1914 a.u. 
Illustrated. Gs. nut. ‘ 

WESTCOIT, REV. ARTHUR.— The Sun God. 39. 6d. uet. 


Mettrt. Hodder Stoughton. 

BENSON, E. F.— Dodo the Second. Gs. 

CODY, H. A.— The Chief of the Ranges. Gs. 

COMFORT, WILL LEVINGTON. — Down Among Men, Os. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.— The Woman's Way. 6s. 

GERARD, MORICIL— A Heather Mixture, bs. 

GUIMSHAW, BEATRICE. ■ -The Sorcerer's Slone. Illustrated. Os. 
LYALL, DAVID.— Handicapped. 6s. 

MACAULAY, ROSE.— The Making of a Bigot. Os. 

ORCZY, BAR0NP:SS.— Unto Caesar. 6s, 

OXENHAM, JOHN.— Maid of the Mist. lUustrated. 6s, 

WHITE, STEwART EDWARD.— Gold. lUustrated in Coloiu:. 6s, 
WHITELAW, DAVID.— A Castle in Bohemia, bs. 


Mettrt. Holden & Htrdinghnm. 

CONWAY-GORDON, VERA M.— The CeEbacy of Maurice Kane. as. net 
HALL. THORNTON, F.S. A.— Romanceti of the Peerage. X2S. 6d. net. 
HUME, FERGUS.— The Best of Her Sex. 6d, 

HUNGERFORD, MRS.— ATimofWar. ^ 

PARKER, RICHARD.— The Whip. The Groat Dftry Lane Drama Os. 
RAPPOPORT, DR. A. S.— Fair Ladles of the Winter Palace. lOs. not. 


ROBSON, FORSTER. — British Trci's. How to name them accuratidy at a guuce. 

i2'j Illustrations. 7d. net, paper; is. net, cloth. 

VIZETELLY, H. A. — The Loves of the Ports and the Painters, tos, Gd. net. 
VIZETFLI.Y. E. A. (Revised bvi.— The Orange Girl of Venire. Gd. 

WANt'HENKA, N EMIROVICH. '-Princes ot the. Stork Exchange. (Translated by 
Dr. .A. S. Rappopart). bs. 

“ WHISPER, A.”- -BLick Mark. Gd. 


Mettrt. Hutchinson Co, 

BAILLIK S,\ITNDEKS, MRS.— I..idv “ Q." 7.I. m l. 
J301T0ME, PJIVLLJS -Broker Miisu o, 

BLIRGIN.t; B -Dickie DiJiicr. Gd, 

CL VKKIi, ISABEL C -Fine CLiv (e.. 

CKOKEK, B. M.— In Old Madr.is Gd 

CKOKKK, B. M --Lisimivlc. Gs 

CROKICK, B M -The Seipent’s TmUh. 71I. in t, 

DOYLE, SIR .V. CONAN. -Sii Nig.-L yd. net 
EDWAKDES, TKKNER r.iiisv Gs. 

FRASER, MRS. IlUfiH — Itah.ui Vesterdavs iGs ui>(. 
t;ALLON. TOM. It W'lll be All Right ' Gs. 

HARRIS BUKI.ANlJ, J B ot li.mgr.ix od 

J EPSON, EDliAR. — James Whibikei's Diikedotn. G^ 
MARCHMONT, A. M.- -A Dash for .1 rhioiit* yd. net 
MARKIO IT, CHARLES. -Th«‘ Unpelitumed lleavnis fis. 
MOORF. F. FRANKPOKT -D.iireeii. Gd. 

MOOR Iv, 15*. FRANK l•*()K l\ - I lie Ulstcnm ii. Gs. 

PRATZ, t.L.AIRli i)K. — Pomm's D.iiighter Os. 

RHODES. KATHLYN.— The M.ikmg .d .1 Soul. (is. 

SINCLAIR, MAY. — The Judgment of I' ve .md olhei Slones Os. 
STAC POOLE. H. Dl'. VERE— F.ilbei O'FIyim is. net. 
STKLIART, I. A.— The Rebel Wooing. Gd. 

ZOL.V, EMILE. -The Ladies* P.ii.idise. yd, net 


Mestra. T. C. fP £. C. inch. 

BOWLliS, E. M A.---Mv Garden in Spring net. 

*‘BY A STAFF OF I-XPERIIC NCED DOCTORS/’-— The Modem Family Doctor. 
IS. Gd lii't 

HAWKS, ELLl.SON -The b.arth 2s Gd md. 

MACDON.VLD, FREDRIKA, D.Litt. — ^'Tlie Secret ol CliarloUe Bronte. 3s. Gd. net. 
SI*OONER, J*K01^ESS0K -Motors and Motoring Revised Editiou. as. net. 
TIIOM.AS, VV. BE.YCll, and COLLETT, A K Spring. los. Gd. net. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 

FOSTER, THJ?: HON. (H''0, li - -Canadian Addresses, 5s. net, 
MACGILL, PATRICK. — t^hddren ot the Dead Emi. Gs. 
MACGILL, PA'TRICK — Tlie Aiitotnograpliy id a Navvy. 
MACNAMARA, R. S The Awakening (is. 

Tln‘ Yearbook of the Univeisilies ot the Ej>Ji>ire. y-j. od. net. 


Mr. John Lane. 

ARKWRIGHT, W The Ti end, Gs 

AVEklLL, M.'VRY. -Japanese Flower AiMiigement. is. uel. 

BLUNDELL. PETER.--Oh! Mi. Lridgood. Gs. 

BRYCE, M.AKION. — Mrs. V.iriderstcm’s fewi E. Gb. 

Cil.AMBliRLAIN, HOUSTON STEWARI'. — Imiiianiiel Kaut. Translated by Lord 
Kedesdale. 2‘>s. net. 

CUST, ALBINIA LUCiY (MRS, WHERRY),- -C hiomeles ol I'rtliig on the Dyke, 
2SS net 

FLKISCIIMAN, HECTOR. — Panlinc* Bonapaile .md Her J.ovci.s 12s. Cid. net. 
tiORING THOMAS, A. R. — ^Tlie Strong Heart (js. 

HAWLEY, WALTER A Oriental Rugs, Antique and .Modern, 42s. net, 

LEE, VERNON. - -Louis Noiberl. Gs. 

LENNOX, AGNES GORDON.— A C.irT'^ Maniage. (>s. 

LOCKE, WILLIAM J. --'The Fortmiale Youth, bs. 

McKAY, WILLIAM ROBERT W.— Woiks of John Hojipner. A ss uet. 
MELVILLE, LEWIS — Ben y Papers 2i>s. net. 

SMITH, JOHN THOMAS. — Nulieki'ii aad His Times. Edited by Wilfied Whitten. 
25s. net. 

STEVENSON. GEORGE.— Jenny Cartwngtit. Gs. 

WILLIAMSON, GEO. C. (Edited liy). -Keats's Letters, I’apei and other Relies. 
Ci 35. net. 


Messrs. T. Werner Laurie. 

ADAM, H, L. — Woman and Crime. Gs. net. 

BURLINGllAM, J''. — How to Become an Alpinist, (is. net. 

CHESTER, S. B. — Secrets of thelTango. (»d. net 

GALLIENNE, RICHARD LE.- 'The Highw.iys to Happiness. (>5. net 

HARDING, MRS. .AMBROSE. — A Daughter ot Debate, us. net, 

JOHNSON, MARTIN. — Ihiougb the South Seas with Jack Loudon, los. Gd. uel. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green Co. 

BUTLER, J R. M, —The I'assing of the Great Reform Bill. 

DAWSON, REV. liRNEST.— Spiritual Kchgioii. zs.Gd. net. 

DRAKE, REV. 1?. W. -The Call of the Lord. 

KLBOURNE, EDWARD T. -Bnti.sh Factory Aduiinistr.itiou auci Accounts. 

HAMEL, GUSTAV, and TURNER, CHARLES C. -Flying; some PracUcal Ex- 
periences. With Illustrations. 

KAYE, G. W. C.— X Rays : An Introduction to the Study of Rotilgeii Ray.s. 

KNOWLES, JOSEl^H. — Alone in the Wilderness. Proluscly Illustrated from 
Drawings on birch bark, made l>y the Author in the woods with burnt sticks 
from liib fires, together with Photographs taken before and after his experi- 
ences. 5S. net. 

PHILLIPS, W. ALISON. — ^The Confederation of bbirope ; Six Lectures delivered 
ill the University Schools, Oxford, at the mviUtion of the Delegates ot the 
Common Univeniity Fund, Easter Temi, iqii. 

ROCHE, RE/. WILLIAM, S.J. — .A Child’s Prayers to Jesus. With Illustrations 
by T, Baines, Junior, is. net. 

SMYTH, AUSTIN.— The ComposiUon of the Iliad. 

THOMPSON, H. STUART, F.L.S. — Flowering Plants ol the Riviera, With aii 
Introduction on Riviera Vegetation by A. S. Tanslev, M A. With 24 Coloured 
Plates ([12 Figures) by Clareiice Bickiiell, and Hi Reprodiictious of Photo- 
graphs of Veg^'tatlOQ by the Author. 

Mettrs. Lyawood AT Co. 

BECKFORD, W.— Vathek. Notes by Henley and Garnett. (Lynwood's Classical 
Library), is. net. 

BUNGEY, E. NEWTON.— Miss Rossi tcr's Reputation. Gs. 

BYRON.— Don Juan. (Lynwood's Classical Library), is. net. 

KOBBE, GUSTAVE. — How to Appreciate Music. (Lynwood's Classical Libraxy). 
IS. not. 

MUGGB, MAXIMILIAN A. — ^Darts of Dehance : Souacts aud other Poein.s. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

RAYNOR. DAVID.— Folly: A Suffragette Story, is. net. 

ROUSSEAU. — Confessions. (Lynwood's Classical Library), is. act. 

SALTUS, EDGAR.- -Love Throughout the Ages : A Study aud Hisloi y, ;L}‘n- 
wood'9 Classical Library), is. net. 

TAUBE, BARON VON.— Only a Dog’s Life. gs. 

TREATH, VIVIAN.— Stephen Rochford. bs. 
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Mr. Elkin Mnlkcwt. 

ABBOTT, W. H.- Vision : A Book of Poj'ins. 6<l, in-l. 

MILLER, (lERALD. — The Nrw Cim*. is. net and is. (ul. lu-t. 

ROBERTS, LL0^’0. -England Ovrr Sras. is. od. nrt. 

ROHIilKTSON, LEO C.— OliniiiMT of Dawn. is. not and is. 6d. i 

VALE, EDMOND. — Elfin Oiaiiiits and Railway Rhythiiib. is. n* ind is. nd. lu-l. 


Messrs. Methuen V Co. 

ALLEKTON, MARK.— The (iirl on the Green, fts. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD. -The Oates of Wrath, is. n< t 
FANTHAM, H. B. -Sonic Muiiiti- Animal Parasites, ss. net. 

GlBJfON, ED.— Decline and Fall of the Roman liinpin-. \\i]. 7, Edited by Prof. 
Bury. los. f»d. net. 

GOULD, S. BARING.' The Chnreh Revival. lis f»d net 
HALL, MARY.” ’A Woman in the Antipodes. lOs. net. 

HICHENS, ROBERT. -Barbarv Sln ep. 2s net. 

HICHENS, ROBERT. The Dweller on the, Threshold, is. net. 

HYNE, C. J. Cim LlFFIL -Firemen Hot. Os. 

JACOMB, AGNES. -The Fruits of To morrmv. O.s. 

Jacobs, W. W. — Slmrt cmises. is net. 

LOWNDES, MRS. BELLOC. - -Tin- End of Her IToticynioon. os. 

LYNEGROVE. R. C.- Lotteries of Ciivitmstance. Os. 

MACDONAGH, MICIIAEI.. — The Speak« r of the House, i 1. m t. 

MASSEY, ARNAUD.— On (iolf. 2s. od. m l 

McKAY, HERBERT —A C Inld’s Ho«ik 0/ Arithmetie. umI. 

MEADE, T. L.— Drift. 7d. net. 

ONIONS, OLIVER.— A Crooked Mile. Os. 

PEMBERTON, MAX. -I wo Women f.s 

READE, ARTHUR.- FinUiifl and th< Finns. 10s CkI. net. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. AUBREY.- The Doges ot Venitt Od. net. 

SAGE, ARTHUR R. — A Text Book f Elementary Building Coiistriictn 
net. 

STRAUS, RALPH. -The Orle^■ I raditioii. Os. 

SWINNERTON, FRANK.--f)n the Staircase. Os. 

WAINEMANN, PAUL. A Roman Pictnn*. 0^. 

WILDE. OSCAR — Sek eted Prose, is. net. 

WILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M —The Seailel Rniiiiei. is iv 
WRENCH, MRS. ST.\NLi:V. - Potter and Clav. Os. 


Mctirt. Mills ar Boon. 

ALLATINI, R. —Happv E<ver After. 6s, 

BENSON, E. F. The Room in the Tower. Cloth, is net. 
EDGAR. GEORGE.— Pride of the Fanev. Os. 

LONDON, lACK.- The House of Piide. Cloth, is m t. 
LONDON, JACK.— The Road. Cloth, is.net. 

MAC K , L( B ' ISE. -The Music Makers. Os. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED. -An Absent Hero. 6s. 
ROBERTSON. A. NUGENT— Her I.asl Appearance <.s. 
SALAZAR, ZAMPINI. — MarghcTila of S.ivov. 10s. od. net. 
STACK, HENRY. -Kicks and ll.i’ pence 6s. 

WALPOLE, HUGH.--PrelmlP to Adventuie. lii. net. 
WORCESTER, THE H( )N. DEAN C. I'he Philippines, i vo 


Mr. JoKa Murray. 

BOSANyUET, HELEN, LI. Ih — Social Work 111 J.oiuh)ii, iSik) i«»ii. With 
Frontispiece. 7s,. Od. net, 

COURTHOPE. VV. L, C.B. -■ I ranslations and IimUtions of Martial. With Notes. 
FULLER. SIR B.AMPFYLDI- . K.t .S.l Life ami Human Nature. <n. net. 
JOURDAN, REV. G. \'., B.MJ). - The Movement 'I’owaids Catholic Reform in 
the Earlv Sixteenth t«’ntury. Large, 7s. (id net. 

LOVAT, ALICE, LADY. Life of Sir Frederick W«'ld, G.C.M.G. With Illustra- 
tions. TSs. net. 

MALLOCK, W. II.- Social !<• lorm : lU Relation to Realities and Actii.ilities. 
6s. net. 

M.AUGHAM, R. C. F. — Wild Game in Zaiuliczia. Willi Map and Illustrations. 
1 ^s. net. 

MURDCJCH, GLADYS.— Mistress (.harity Godolphin. Os. 

POLLF.N, ANNE, — Mother Mahel Digby, 18^5-1911, Superior (ieneral of the 
.Society of the Sacred Heart, With a Piefaei' by Cardinal Bourne. With 
Jllii.slrations 12s. net. 

REID. STUAK I .1., D.C'.L. -Tohii. Duke, and Sarah, Dui hess, of Marlhoiuugh, 
With an Jn'trodiietioii by the Duke ot MarlboioijgJi, j\,(j. With Illustra- 


Mr. Eveleigh Nath. 

BLAC'KWOOD, AL(jERNON. -John Silence. Uniform Edition. ,ts. od. net. 
BLACKWOOD, AL(iERNON. — The Lost Vnllcv. Uniform Edition. 3s. od. net. 
CHRISTM.AS, CAIT. WALTI^R The Life of King Oorge of Gnvec. lOs. net. 
FLEISCHMANN, flECl'OR. ■ -An Unknown Son of Napoleon. los. 6d. net. 

FLK rCIIK R, J. S - The .Marriage Lines. 6s 

G.ALI.ICHAN. MRS. WALTER — .A Book on th< Matiiarehv ss. net. 

i ERROLI^, MRS. CLARE. I'lie Story of Dorothy Jordan. 16s. net 
ROBERTS, MORLEY. — Time and Thomas Waring. Os. 

TROUBKIDGE, LADY. —Tins Man ami This Woman, fis. 


Meatri. James Nisket Co. 

BARNETT. T. KATCLIFFE.— The Winds of Dawn. as. net. 
JORD.AN, F. DORMER.— Heirs of ttie Ages. Os. 

Macaulay, Margaret, tik- sentemx- Absolute, os. 

MACMAIION, ELLA.— The Job. Os. 

PURDON, K. F.— The Folk of Fiutv Farm. Os. 

RIDLEY, GUY.- -The Word of ’J eregor. 2 s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Slaaley Paul tf Co. 

ADAIR, CEXIL.— ’Under the Iilcense Trees. 6s. 

ANDOM, K. — Cheerful Craft. 2 s. net. 

BAZIN . REN£.— The Childien of Alsace, is. net. -* 

BROUGHTON, RHODA.— Between Two Stools, is. net. 

BROWN, lOHN CALVIN.— The Cure for Poverty. 5 *. net. 

EVERETT-GREEN, E.— Galbraith of the Wynyates. as. net. 

EALLON, W. BRUGGE.— That Strange Affair. 6s. 

FERVAL, CLAUDE..” The Martyr of Love; The Ufe of Louise de la Valllere. 
With an Introduction by Jean Kichepiu. Translated from the French by 
Sidney Dark. 16 s. net. 

GIBBS, A. rt AMIL'rON .—The Hour of Conflict. 6s. 

HUNT, VIOLET.— The Doll. 6d. 

KENNEDY, 1. M. — Imperial America, xas. 6d. net. 

LORIMER, NORMA.— By the Waters of Gennaay. 12 s. 6d. net. 

LORIMER, NORMA.— The Second Woman, as. net. 

PEARCE, CHARLES E.— Love Besieged. 6d. 

PEARCE, CHARLES E.— The Crimson Mascot; 6s. 

SABATINI, RAFAEL.— The Strolling Saint, as. net. 

SUTtUFFE. HALLIWELL.— A Beaiedick in Arcady. 6d. 

WYNNE, MAY. — ^Biave Brigands. 2 $. net. 

WYNNE, MAY.— The Silent Captain. 6s. 

YOUNG, NORWOOD.— Napoleon in Exile at Elba. With a Chapter on the Icono- 
graphy of Napolw at Elba, by A. M.Broadley. 2 xs.net, 


Sir Inane Pitman 9 Son. 

BICKLEY, PR.ANITS. The Life of M.itthew l^rior. Frontispiece. 75. (id. net. 

BROOKE, REV'. C. W. A. -C'ompanion to Hvmiis Ancient and Modern. 3s. 6d. net. 

CARNEGY, MRS. MIl.DRED.— The Tragedy of Two Stuarts., 3s. 6d. net. 

CHADW ICK, MRS. ELI.IS H. (edited bv).--Kitty BeU: The Orphan. Probably 
an Kailier VVrsion of “ Jane Evre.'’ With an Introduction. 2s. Cd. net. 

(LARNK'fT, LUCY M. J.— Greece of the Hellciu's. 32 Illustrations and Map. 6s. 
net. 

HAILE, MARTIN. — An Kli/ ibc‘than Cardinal: Wilimm Allen. Photogravure 
plate and other Illustrations. i6s. net. 

ROBERTS, REV. G. BAYFIELD.— The. Papal Question. 2s. 6d. net. 

V.-VUGIIAN, REV. CANON JOHN. -Winchester Cathedral Clos<* : Its Ilistorieal 
.ind Literary Assoeiations. Illustrated. 5s. ni‘l. 

ZlMMl'kN, HELEN.— Italy of the Italians. Now Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
)o lllustiatinns and .Map. 6s. md. 


Metiri. G. P. Putnam*t Sons. 

B.'VDSVVOkTH. — Royal Auction Bridge, r»rl. net. 

BRIDGES, T. Punctuation Smiphhed. With Numerous Instructive Examjiles. 
is, net. 

CAMBRIDGE, PICKARD. Demostliem s. ss.net. 

DENNIS, JOHN. — Rome of To-dav and Yestfid.iv. 12s. f>d. net. 

FERRIiRO, GUGLIELMO, — Aneient Rome and Modern Ameriea. 

FTNOT, JEAN. — Sr.ieiice oi Happiness. 7s. 6d. net. 

JORDAN, IIUMFREY. —C.irineu ami Mi Drvasdiisl. 6s. 

KEV . KLUi)N. ‘Die Ren.aissaiice of Motheiluioil. 2.s. 6d. net. 

LAVVrON, EBA A. — History of the Stildiers' Home: Autobingrapliv ot rh'’mas 
lefferson, 1743-1790 65. net. 

LEE. .^^“NABEL. — Littl(‘ Stories bv Big Men. ss, net. 

LYTTELTON, THE REV. THE HON. EDWARD, M.A., D.D.— Cornerstones of 
J^dnratKin. 6s net. 

MORGAN, BARB.A RA S. fh.* ILu Kward Chikl. 

I'ALMER, HOW'ARD - The SelkiiK M.mntams. Jis. net. 

PHVFJv, W II. P, — ih.oiMi W'ords Ofti'ii Mispionouncecl 5s net. 

J*OORE, HENRY VV. — Pictorial Composition and the Cri deal Judgment of Pictures. 

9s lift. 

ROBINSON. PROF. JAMES H.— Pelrareli, the First Modern Sfholar and Man of 
Letters. 7s. (»(!. net. 

T.AI’SSIG, F. W. — Tariff Histoiv ol the United State?. .Sixth Edition 6s net. 
VAN DER WATER, VIRGINIA TIIRHUNE.— Shears ot Delilah. 6s. 
WALCOTT. ARTHUR .S. java ami Her .Neighbour',, los. 6d mt 
W’ARD. LESrJilR F., LL.D. — (ilimpses of tin Cosmos. 12 vols VoR i, _• ami 3. 
10s. ihI. net each. 


Messrs. Alston Rivers, Ltd. 

\RNC)LD. MRS. J. O.- -Meg.iii of tlie Dark I.sle. bs. 

FARME.R. GEOFFREY NORTON.— QuelJa. 6s. 

KEATE, EJ^ITII M —A Garden of the Gods. 6s. 

I.EGGF, MARtiAKE'l Reliellions Esther. 6s. 

M\CKKLLAK. DOROTHEA, and BEDFORD, RUTH— Two’s. Coinpaiiv 0... 
VAURIARD, G Dh.— The Lily and the Rose, (is. 


Mr. Robert Seott. 

( H'VDWTC K. HI \ DR W E Tin Cliun.h, The State and the Poor. net. 
( LAYTON, REV, II | - -Stndu's in the Roman Controversy. 2s (id. net 
DENISON, REV PRlvB, If. P I'hniights mi IVnaiiee. 2s. 6d. net. 
FAKNt'OMB, DOR A.- In tin (jtivdeii with Him. 6d, net. 

FULLER MAITLAND, Rl'.V HUGH.— One Jiaptisin. i.s. 6d. net. 
GIRDLESTONK, REV. CANON R B — TJif Mission of Christ. 3s. (id. net. 
HALL, REV. W', A NEWMAN -I'he Radiant Life. 2s f>d. net. 
WAR.SCHAUER, K1:V. j. — Challenge .iml ( he»>r. ^s. t»(l. net. 

W'ES rON. Kiev. CECIE E —The Waiting f’Eiee of Souls, la. 6<l. net. 
W’lEBERFORCK, ARCIIDE.ACON.— .Mj Stic Imtiiaiieiin . is,. 6d. net. 


The Walter Seott Publishing Co., Ltd. 

('(WVEE’A'. ARRAIE'VM ^ Ess, lys ami Sr lei. ted Veise. is. ni'l. 

MICHELS, ROBI'lCr —Sexual Elliio*.. t.s 

SENANC OUR. ETIENNE Pi VERT DK.—Ol.fi maim. Vol. 2. ('* Scott ” J.il)iaiy;. 

IS. net. 


Messrs. Sidgwiek 8^ Jackson. 

BANKS, W'. DANE— fames. 6s. 

BARTRAM, GEORGE.— The Last English. n,s. 
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16s. lu't. 
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Edition f>d. net. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD: A TENTATIVE ANALYSIS. 

By Francis Bickley. 


A LTHOIKiH all poetry is ultimately the expression 
of a personality, the literalness of the expression 
varies according to the poet’s moral attitude towards 
his own temperament. A pagan and a puritan, for 
instance, may be equal sensualists by nature*, but they 
will write of love in very difleniiit strains. The self- 
expression of one will be direct, while that of the oUkt 
will be complicated by remorse. And while similar 
motives will drive dissimilar men in ditliTcnt direc- 
tions, dissimilar motives will drive tluiin in identical 
directions ; thus, one man is urged to the praise of 
physical pleasure by the joy of life, anollier by disgust. 
Art, therefore, has more than one relation to the artist. 
It may be an ec'stasy, an expiation, or an (*scai)e. 

Accurately to appreciate the art of Mr. John Mase- 
field, to realise what it implies as wtdl as what, so far, 
it actually is, one must understand the pex't’s inner 
adjustment. For here, obviou.sly, is a cfise in which the 
superficial characteristics of the work are no sufticdcMit 
index to the nature of tin; m;m. Whatever has movt‘d 
liini to treat of situations not usually dealt with by 
poets, and to employ words and })hrases hitherto in 
recent years, at all eve nts- ext luded from 1 he. vocabulary 
of their art, it is clearly no innate coarseness. The 
impression left by his work as a whole is that it emanate.s 
from a mind of almost morbid refinement. One does 
not for a moment belii'.ve that Mr. Mastifield loves 
his oaths and adulteries; that he rejoices, as Mr. 
Kipling might rejoice, in his 
foul-mouthed ruffians. He 
loathes them with a loathing 
which comes near fanat icism. 

Perhaps no poet since Shelley 
has had a stronger instinct 
for what is Ix^auliful and 
tine, a more uncompromising 
hatred of the base. “ The 
Everlasting Mercy” and 
” The Widow in tlie Bye- 
Street ” arc the cries of a 
sensitive nature tortured by 
the world’s ugliness. 

Many men, who find life 
ugly and are also artists, 
turn from life altogether 
and shut themselves in the 
palaces of their own imagi- 
nations ; but their art pays 
for their comfort by a loss 
of reality. It is Mr. Mase- 
field's distinction to have 
the temperament which 
longs for escape, and to 
have resisted its promptings. 

John Davidson, in his finest 
poem, wrote of the poet as 
“ A martyr for all mundane 
moods to tear.” 

To such a temperament as 


Mr. Masefield’s, Davidson’s ])hras(; is specially applicable. 
Th(‘ greatest poets, tlioiigli aware of the uttermost evil, 
have a rnastiiry of life and mood which gives them con- 
fidenc(% a divine assurance that they ran build the world 
anew. Then there an; those who accejit defeat. Verlaine, 
tor instance, has sung the ec stasy of surrender. He reacted 
from tleshlmess to piety, imd back again, but the mood 
who.se turn had comci lor ('el(‘l)ration was accepted with 
a whole heart ; he revelled in remorse. Mr. Masefield 
has not the strengtli of the* greatest, but he. will neither 
turn from life nor let it master him. A moral quality, 
not any inltdlecd iial ]>ri(l(‘. urges him to the struggle. 
There is a good deal of the ]>uritaii in him ; and more of 
that rharacteristie ('lt)menl of modern literature — tlie 
soc ial conscience. Desiring spiritual b(‘auty for mankind 
as well as for himself, he will not solace* himsc’lf with 
semsuous beauty (which lie also lov(*s) in a world where 
he* finds spiritual uglinc'ss ])aramc)unt ; and although he 
eaniiot rise* triumphant and give the world a new 
spiritual Ixiauty untaiutcid and untroubled by the; vile;, he 
does not relax the* struggle; e;ve;n in the', moment of cre;at ifui. 

This duality, tliis (;(iual, swaying conflict between two 
instincts, makes his work c'xtraonlinarily interesting, 
beautiful and unsatisfactory. He is at one'.e the loftiest 
and most im])erf(jct of living po(;ts. His early writings, 
though his least significant, are his most accomplished. 
In tht;m he* liiniteHl himself, in the; main, to those 
things which a])pealed to his instinct for actual beauty. 

\'erse and ])rose, lyric and 
yarn, are full of vivid hues 
and j ewe* Is and precious 
metals ; while* his own experi- 
ence lends them acliialily, 
so that they have the* smell 
of salt and tar in the*m as 
well as the " colours and 
haunted mist.s of romance,” 
and a iKTvasive de-sire- for a 
less tangible beauty gives 
them something more* than 
sensuous signilican('.e. Then 
that desire increased, and 
those lesser aims C(*aseel to 
content liim. " 1 will not 
apologise for having been 
young,” he says in the pre- 
face to the new edition of 
” Ballads.” The assertion 
is itself an apology. And 
writing of ”A Mainsail 
Haul ” in a letter to William 
Sharp (which, since it has 
been published, then; can 
be no indiscretion in quot- 
ing) he saj^s : * The mood 
in which 1 wrote tlie tales 
you like has gon«j from me 
and 1 am afraid I shall be 
unable to write others of the 
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same kind/' In " Multitude and Solitude " he has told 
the story of a man who tires of art and seeks poignant 
reality among the victims of sleeping sickness. So the 
author, convinced of the futility of cultivating a little 
plot of loveliness when a whole world needs beautifying, 
has turned to the destruction of ugliness. 

If beauty is to reign in the world, ugliness must first 
be destroyed ; but it is a question whether the artist 
should have anything to do with the work of destruc- 
tion. Should he not, rather, by creating pure beauty, 
inspire others to the task ? An answer to this question 
would involve a discussion of the essentials of art, and 
of the relations of art to life and to the problems of its 
own time. Here it can only be empirically pointed out 
that the most cogent literature of the present day does 
contain an clement of criticism. At a time when our 
ideas about life are in a state of reconstruction, it is 
absurd to seek a hard and fast definition of one of its 
functions. We cannot, with the help of a dogma, rule 
the work of Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw out of existence. 
If we premise that that work is not art , we shall have to 
admit that, whatever we call it, it is, for good or evil, 
more significant than finy art which is at present being 
produced. Moreover, such books as those of Mr. Wells 
— one of the most creative imaginations of our day — or 
of Mr. Galsworthy — who is more than a little of a 
mystic — are far from being mere transcripts of con- 
temporary fact. They are as truly informed by the 
ideal as any romantic poem. 

The difference between these men iind Mr. Masefield 
is that while they are working in tlieir natural and 


perhaps their only possible media, he never seems, in 
his realistic work, to be quite at home. Almost every- 
thing he has yet done, except his early poems and 
stories, is tentative. That he has used most literary 
forms is in itself an indication of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. The struggle between his instinct to shun 
ugliness and seek beauty, and his conviction that ugli- 
ness must be fought and not fled, has a distracting and 
disintegrating effect on all his work. Neither of these 
elements in his character will be ignored, but so long 
as they are at war with one another, his art can never 
have that power which only comes of confidence and 
certainty of direction. Mr. Masefield's recent work is 
the effect of his endeavour to reconcile his contending 
factions ; to fuse them so that they become parts of 
one whole, as earth-laden root and sun-kissed blossom 
are parts of one whole. 

No man living has a finer idealism than Mr. Mase- 
field. However imperfect his achievement, he com- 
mands our reverence to a greater degree than many 
more powerful writers. Compare, for instmice, “ The 
Street of To-Day" with “The New Machiavclli a 
possible comparison, for both are passionately concerned 
with one of the most momentous of modem issues : the 
conflict, in men of the " social conscience " and feminist 
sympathies, between their ideals and things as they 
socially and sexually are. " The New Machiavelli " is 
magnificent ; one of the two English works of this cen- 
tury, the other being " The Dynasts," which has that 
bigness of conception and design which belongs to the 
great epics of the world. " The Street of To-Day " is a 
failure. Yet Mr. Wells, in spite of his brcadtJi 
of vision and constructive idealism, falls short, 
in some indescribable way, of the quality of 
iinconipromising, unutilitarian fineness which 
('ompcls respect for Mr. Masefield’s faulty and 
sometimes irritating story. 

But a work of art must compel more than 
resj)ect. We may respect a religion in the 
teaching of which we do not believe, but it 
will nevertheless have failed for us as a 
religion. And a work of art will have failed 
if it has not convinced us of its truth. Most 
of Masefield’s works — his more ambitious 
works — do not carry full conviction ; neither 
" The Street of To-Day” nor “ The Tragedy 
of Nan " nor " The Everlasting Mercy." “ The 
Widow in the Bye-Street " is more successful. 
" The Tragedy of Pompey the Great ” is 
different. In the first three of these, the 
effort, the struggle, is loo obvious. Even 
their style is significant. That Mr. Masefield 
is still capable of the fresh and brilliant, if 
somewhat staccato, art of his earlier years is 
proven by many a passage ; but he has gr<S^n 
careless of language : so that he will often use 
slipshod or cacophonous phrases, mean, inept 
or outworn words, redundancies for the sake 
of rhyme, and superfluous, insignificant similes ; 
forgetting that literature, whether it be the 
" Nativity Ode ” or the ** Wraggle Toggle 
Gipsies,” is as dependent on good writing 
as a picture on good painting. The short 
sentences, sometimes reduced to phrases and 
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even single words, un- 
deniably create, especially 
in dialogue, an effect 
of actuality; but they 
seem to reflect a mind 
uncertain of its way, 
advancing step by step. 

We miss the sweep of 
broad and sure conception. 

The narrative poems, 
moreover, unrestrained by 
the necessary economies of 
drama, are weakened by 
their prolixity. 

The quickening idea of 
all these books is Mr. 

Masefield’s fierce desire for 
a finer, more spiritual, 
world. He tries, by fusing 
his love of beauty with 
his sense of ugly reality, 
to give a direction to life. 

But the fusion is imper- 
fect. We feel ourselves 
vi olen 1 1 y j erked bark wards 
and forwards between a 
life which has oven less 
relation to beauty tlian 
that we know, and a 
lyrical beauty which has 
very little relation to life. 

“ The Street of To-Day,” 
after risingin the first part 
to a point of romantic loveliness, di'scends in the second 
to crude melodrama which does violence not only to art 
but to psychology. “ The Everlasting Mercy ” displays 
similar sharp antitheses. Even in “The Tragedy of Nan,” 
though it is one of the most exquisite of modern plays 
and a powerful piece of characterisation, there is some- 
thing external and artificial in (iaffer Pearce’s talk of 
his “ viewer,” which is the more to be regretted in that 
the innate beauty of the play renders such accentuation 
unnecessary. This lack of unity gives the works in 
question an appearance of pastiche, which wrongs the 
sincerity underlying them. 

It is as though Mr. Masefield were attempting a task 
beyond his strength. These writings, especially “ The 
Street of To-Day ” and “ The Everlasting Mercy,” seem 
to show the strain of overtaxed powers. There is some- 
thing fretful, almost hysterical, in them, and a hint 
of hopelessness. They have none of the calm of mastery. 
“ Work so calm as his,” writes Mr. Masefield of Shake- 
speare, ” can only have come from a happy nature, 
happily fated.” Remembering his own works, one finds 
a wistfulness in this statement. His is not “ a happy 
nature, happily fated.” He is an idealist with imperfect 
confidence in his ideals, He has known the beauty of 
dreamland, but cannot return thither ; nor, if he could, 
would its pleasant pastures content him. He desires 
too passionately, for himself and the world, that more 
spiritual beauty. He has seen, as in a vision, the house 
of to-morrow. But the squalor of the street of to-day 
encompasses him, its stenches fill his nostrils, its discords 
his ears. He pities the dwellers in the street ; but his 


loathing sometimes 
masters his pity. 

Therefore his handling of 
life is uncertain. Now he 
grasps it violently ; now 
shrinks from it with abhor- 
rence. Hence his uncon- 
vincing transitions, his 
misj)laccd lyricism and 
mechanical crudities. In 
his criticisms of D(‘foc and 
the Restoration lyrists he 
has WTitten of what is base 
ill them with a sort of 
brooding intolerance. In 
his study of Shakespeare, 
he has found an obsession 
to be the thenni of many 
of the plays. H(' is him- 
self obsessc‘d by the evil 
of the world of men. 
Sometimes he seems to 
make no difference be- 
tween what is wrong with 
civilisation and what is 
essential to nature, as in 
his morbid treatment of 
sex in “ The Street of To- 
Day.” Henl(\y used to 
talk al)out the “ farce of 
sex.” Mr. Masefi(‘ld seems 
to considcT it a tragedy. 
Tliero is trutli in both 
these points of viitw but n(‘ither is anything like 
compndiensive. 

The deliberate brutality of both the story and the 
language of “The Evtu'lasting Mercy” is symptomatic 
of Mr. Masefield’s attitude. But here, perhaps, a 
literary influence is also at work. “It may almost 
be said,” wrote Synge, in a famous preface, “ that 
before verst? can be huiiian again it must learn to be 
brutal.” The passage contains a dangia'ous half-truth, 
and one is liable to forget the qualifying “ almost.” 
It is true that, as he says a few lines earlier, “ the strong 
things of life are needed in poetry,” and that they had 
gone from it during the nineteenth century. But only 
a weak man confuses strength and brutality. There is 
nothing brutal, though there is stnmgth and hardness, 
in Synge’s own great plays, nor in the best of his poetry, 
only in one or two not very successful epigrams. He 
was a dying man when he wrote that preface. There is 
no reason why brutality, any more than any other 
quality, should not find artistic expression ; but the 
brute, no less than the poet, is born and not made. You 
cannot learn his nature, though you may imitate his 
swagger. 

Without asserting that Mr. Masefield has deliberately 
accepted S 3 mge’s suggestion, one may perhaps see its 
effect in “ The Everlasting Mercy.” Mr. Masefield was 
a friend of Synge’s ; and the Irish dramatist had just 
that concentration and certainty of his end which is 
lacking to Mr. Masefield and would be likely to impose 
itself on a more fluid nature. The English writer is 
manifestly susceptible to such influences. His earlier 
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hy Jack li, Yeats. Port of Holy Peter. 

“ Till* blue l.i^iiiia mts anil qiiivi rs, 

Dull, gurgling ocldies twist a)id spin.*' 

Tllustratiou to a ball id by John Maschcld, rontiibiitrd to “A Broad Sheet,” jiublishcd b\ Mr. Elkin Mathews, 1902-3. 



Frontispiece by 
Jack B, Yeats. 

From * A Mainsail Haul," by John Masefield (Klkiii Mathews). 



: dyy«f* U, Ytats^ 


** The morn came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure down, 
All the spoil of scuttled cairitks, all the loot of Lima town." 


Illustration to • ballad by John Mase>ld, contributed to '* A Broad Sheet," publiihed by Mr. Elkin Mathews, xgoa*^. 


poolrv, though sufficiently individual, shows liow well 
he had learned the melodies of the nineties. Synge's 
influence again might be found in “ The Tragedy of 
Nan,” though the imaginative enrichment of simple 
life is a characteristic as native to Mr. Masefield as to 
him who wrote “ The Playboy ” ; and it may be recalled 
that the author of “ Salt-Water Ballads " was an un- 
feigned disciple of Mr. Kipling. 

Anyway, these questions of influence may well be 
left to the literary historians of the future. For us, 
the interesting point is to note that Mr. Masefield has 
indeed ” learned to be bnital,” or rather learned the 
manners of the bnite, and to consider whether he lias 
profited by the knowledge. For reasons already stated, 
“ The Everlasting Mercy " is not an unqualified success. 
Its brutality fails because the beauty which should 
underlie it shines beside it and exaggerates it by con- 
trast. The poem has passages of vigorous action, lyric 
loveliness and noble purpose. The fault is that its 
components can be so separated and labelled. 

In “ The Widow in the Bye-Street,” on the other 
hand, Mr. Masefit^ld has fountl his synthesis, reconciled 
his conflicting elements. He has steadied himself, as 
it were ; written from his heart instead of from his 
nerves, in pity and not in disgust. The details of the 
story are as violent and unlovely as ever, but they do 
not stand apart in tracts of uiiillumined sensationalism. 
The lyric note on which the poem ends is not forced, as 
in “ The Everlasting Mercy,” but is the inevitable cul- 
mination of the poet’s purpose. As the story proceeds, 
the tragedy gradually intensifies, until it reaches a 
breaking-point and bursts into sheer beauty. Mi. Mase- 
field has for once suc- 
ceeded in yoking his 
restive sense of beauty 
to the creaking wain 
of life, to draw it to- 
wards the heights. 

Neither of the later 
poems, ” Dauber ” and 
" TheI)affodifFi«l(is,'’ 
is equal in this respect 
to " The Widow in the 
Bye-Street ” ; nor, be- 
ing to some extent re- 
petitions of a formula, 
are they so significant. 
They are of very dif- 
ferent quality froni one 
another. "Dauber*' 


Treasure. 
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is an individual and dose study of character, and has 
the reality of atmosphere which Mr. Masefield always 
achieves when he writes of the sea. The descriptive 
passages are of the poet’s finest. There is some good 
description also in “ The Daffodil Fields,” but, as a 
whole, it is inferior to its predecessors. Lacking interest 
as a story, it is far too long, and is spoilt by a spurious 
picturesqueness and the unreal holocaust of its climax. 
It will never be ranked 
among its author’s 
best works, though 
it, too, illustrates the 
contrast between the 
eternal beauty and 
the transient violence 
which mars it. 

If “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” “The Street of 
To-Day” and the 
narrative poems are 
the expressions, more 
or less reconciled, of 
two elements of a 
complex nature, “The 
Tragedy of Ponipey 
the Great ” is the ex- 
piession of the clash 
between those ele- 
ments. It is, as it 
were, a prelude to, 
or an apology foi , 
the others. The play, 
taken as nothing else, 
is a notable piece of 
work. Like all Mr. 

Masefield’s plays, it 
has a combined rich- 
ness and simplicity 
of wliich tlie aptest 
parallel is to be found 
in the best ballad 
literature. But it 
has also a psycho- 
logical significance. 

The character of Pom- 
pey is of a type to 
be found elsewhere in his creator’s work ; in Lionel 
Heseltine and, most notably, in Captain Margaret. 
He is the dreamer who is driven into action by the 
urgency of his ideal and is broken by contact with 
coarser natures and the brute facts of life. His conflicts 
and vacillations, his disasters and his unconquerable 
idealism are surely no obscure symbol of the tempera- 
ment which produced “ The Everlasting Mercy.” 

put of Pompey's mouth, moreover, come certain 
sayings wherein what is most significant in Mr. Mase- 
field’s attitude is crystallised. A good deal is written 
nowadays about “ art for life’s sake,” “art as the 
eiqpression of life/’ The questions prompted by these 
phrases are, of course, what precisely is meant by life ? 
and is all life, whatever its quality, of equal value ? Mr. 
Masefield makes a distinction. No one has broken more 
definitely with the drawing-room manners of the Vic- 
torians than he, or proclaimed by bolder example that 


life in all its varieties may be the subject-matter of 
poetry. But the sentiments of his Pompey may be taken 
as his own. “ Life is nothing. It is the way of life which 
is so much.” And again : “ Life requires a dignity.” 

Those statonients scarcely constitute a theory of 
life, but a poet has little use for the precision of 
philosophy. We appreliend his idealism rather as 
a mental atmosphere tlian as a definite outlook, and 

we judge it, there- 
fore. by feeling more 
than by reason. The 
general impression 
left by Mr. Masefield’s 
work is tliat it eman- 
ates from a mind of 
great austerity and 
sincerity ; inclined 
(we may think) to 
take life a little too 
seriously ; deficient, 
perhaps, in humanity 
— or at least too con- 
sistently negligent of 
the jollier peccadil- 
loes and more venial 
sins ; mystical, in the 
less technical sense ; 
infinitely sensitive ; 
impatient of every- 
thing but perfection. 

There are a few 
great poets, the limits 
of whose powers seem 
co-extensivc with the 
universe. Of the 
others, those who 
have recognised their 
limitations, and kept 
rigidly within them — 
provided, of course, 
that those limitations 
are not too narrow — 
give the most abid- 
ing satisfaction. For 
only with a per- 
fect mastery of his 
material can an artist achieve the strength and finish, 
the persuasiveness, which will make his work seem, 
within its own conventions, absolutely real. But there 
is something in the spectacle of the passionate idealist 
— ^aiming at the highest he can imagine, regardless of 
his own weakness — ^which can never miss its meed of 
admiration. The artist of this temper is bound to 
produce much which is faulty and unconvincing. His 
concrete work will live in fragments rather than as a 
whole. But it will have a fragrance, an emanation, wliich 
will pass into our spiritual composition, and become one 
of its finer elements, influencing, at length, even those who 
are ignorant of the written word. Such is the work of 
John Masefield. Full of faults as literature, it more than 
justifies itself as the adumbration of an ideal. His books 
are indeed good to read ; but that which remains when 
details have grown vague in the memory — the soul of 
them— is theiT highest quality. 



John Masefield* 


From a drawing by Ginsbury, kindly lent by Mr. N. de Grey. 
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THE SEA PICTURES OF JOHN MASEFIELD. 

By Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


O N the twenty-fifth of May in the year nineteen htin- 
dred and ten my friend Mr. Allan Wade gave me 
a copy of A Tarpaulin Muster.” I wish particularly 
to designate this day because it is memorable to me as 
the date of my first introduction to the writings of John 
Masefield. I read this volume from cover to cover with 
the keenest delight, and thought then, and the impression 
has intensified with closer acquaintance, that these are 
the most charming and subtle stories of the sea that have 
ever been written. There are five of them that especially 
appeal to me and 1 have read them over many times, 
marking favourite passages on the margin of the page. 
There is ” Edward Herries ” which comes first in the book. 
It is not exactly a sea story but serves to attune one's 
mind to the pitch of appreciation for the essays that 
follow. Herries is a poet who has lived liis life in books, 
surrounded by silver candlesticks and blue silk curtains. 
He is in love with a beautiful woman, and fancies “ she 
wants a man with more devil in him,” so he goes away 
for five years and leads a wild roving life to make himself 
more attractive to her ; but on his return he finds that 
she has changed as well as he, that while he has become 
more of the world, more masterful, alas, a bit coarsened, 
she now lives ” only in an inner temple builded of 
intellectual beauty.” The thought of ” th(^ Spanish 
women he had kissed ” comes between him and his love 
of her, and he realises when it is too late that he might 
have won her after all if he had stayed at home. It is 
a beautiful picture with just a touch of sadness. The 
delicate description, rather like a dry-point, of Herries 
altering a word in his beautifully- writ ten sonnet from 
” that ” to ” the,” and then back again to the original 
word, is filled with a gentle irony seldom met ^with ; 
and there is real and impassioned poetry in his thought 
of his love : ” Oh burning beauty of the world. Would 
I w'erc a violet ir the grass, hidden among the dead 
thorn lcav(js, that your passing foot might crush me.” 
Does that not bring to you Ihe fragrance of youth ? 

The second essay in ” A Tarpaulin Muster” is called 
” A White Night,” and would have delighted the Whistler 
of the Nocturnes. It begins : ” Sometimes when I am 
idle, my mind fills with a vivid memory. Some old 
night at sea, or in a tavern, or on the roads, or some 
adventure half forgotten, rises up in sharp detail alive 
with meaning.” Then Masefield goes on to give us a 
picture in grey and silver, of a haunting vagueness. 
I am almost afraid to try and give you in few words 
an outline of this gossamer-like essay, for fear my touch 
might destroy it, I should like just to quote its entire 
eight octavo pages and say no more myself, but that 
would be shirking a responsibility! If I can induce 
3 rou to read of the mysterious red-haired stranger who 
is rowed ashore from a ship on a misty night, I shall 
have accomplished my purpose. ” I thought at the 
time/’ wrote Masefield, in this delicate picture, ” that 
the casual things in life were life's greatest mysteries.” 
The ^stranger says good-night and passes out of the lives 
of the rowers of the boat. It is the mystery of meeting 
and parting in life that is brought home to us so vividly 
in this misty setting. Perhaps it is because the mist 


has freed the mind from trivialities, that the essential 
things of life shape themselves with greater clearness, 
as one sometimes shuts the eyes to remember. And 
Masefield closes with a mysterious doubt : ” Why such 
a thing should haunt me I cannot tell.” Lovers of 
beauty do not question too closely, they accept and are 
grateful. 

Best of all the stories in ”A Tarpaulin Muster” 
is the one called ” A Memory,” and there is a paragraph 
in it which I would like to see printed in red : 

One has but to fill the mind, and to meditate upon a 
lovely thing, to pass out of this world, where the best is 
but a shadow, to that other world, the world of beauty.” 

There is in this essay a description of a sunrise on a 
full-rigged ship at sea, and I shall never be able to forget 
all the colour and sparkle of it. If ” A White Night ” 
would have delighted Whistler, “A Memory” would as 
surely appeal to Frank Brangwyn. I can imagine 
exactly how he would revel in painting ” the red lead 
below her water line.” Masefield is a man of fine 
enthusiasms which he is not afraid of sharing with 
others. ” There was no man aboard of us but was 
filled with the beauty of that sliip. 1 think they would 
have cheered her had she been a little nearer to us.” 

Of an entirely different sort of beauty, you g(?t glimpses 
in ” The Cape Horn Calm,” the fourth essay which 
particularly appeals to me. You get the quiet of the 
night watch, when it is pleasant to sit by the friendly 
bogey stove ” in the darkness among the sleepers hearing 
the coals click,” and to make cocoa. No stay-at-home 
has any idea of the delicious taste of such a beverage 
under such circumstances ! 

The last essay of my five from ” A Tarpaulin Muster ” 
is by no means the least interesting. It is entitled 
” Being Ashore,” and is told in the first person by a 
sailorman. You can picture him quite clearly although 
there is no description of him except that wliich comes 
out in his narrative, as he chuckles about not being at 
sea when the wind howls on a stormy night ; but on a 
fine day it is different, and it is here that there occurs 
one of the most dramatic descriptions in the book, 
one of the grandest pictuics of the ocean that I know 
of in literature : 

” We were tearing along across a splendour of sea that 
made you sing. Far as one could see there was water 
shining and shaking. Blue it was, and green it was, and 
of dazzling brilliance in the sun. It rose up in hills and 
in ridges. It smashed into a foam and roared. It towered 
up again and toppled. It mounted and shook in a rhythm, 
in a tune, in a music.” 

Yes, it is to Debussy in music that one must Jurn ^r a 
comparison, for a kindred spirit to the MaLseiiela of 
this passage, or perhaps in the artists of Japan to 
Hokusai's fearless wave-print. 

You will gather from the foregoing that I was interested 
in the first book of Masefield's to come into my hands, 
and being a thorough sort of person with the collector's 
instinct fully developed, I started to get first editions 
of all of his bookl TJiis I was able, with some consider- 
able difficulty, to do. I then started again on volumes 
to which he had contributed an introduction or a poem. 



jMo by Alvin lan^on Coburn 
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These last, with American editions, brings my collection On a misty day in January I went with my camera 


up to sixty-five volumes, occupying about six feet of 
bookshelf. If I treated each of these volumes as ex- 
haustively as 1 have the first, it would occupy about 
three complete numbers of The Bookman, so I must 
content myself with some of my especial favourites. 

Of the four novels, " Captain Margaret/' “ Mul- 
titude and Solitude/' Lost Endeavour," and " The 
Street of To-day," 1 think I like the last one the best, 
but that is merely a matter of personal taste. " Mul- 
titude and Solitude " I have read more than once and 
found it full of interest. Then there are the plays, 
Pompey the Great " and " Nan " in the latter of 
which Miss IJllah McCarthy maile such a signal success 
of the title-role. 

. Masefield is nothing if not versatile, for lliere are the 
three boys' books; "A Book of Discoveries," "Martin 
Hyde" and " Jim Davis," which no boy between fifteen 
and fifty should fail U> read, and of course there are the 
six volumes of poetry ; " .Salt Water Ballads," " Bal- 
lads," " The Everlasting Mercy," " The Widow in the 
Bye-Street," " Dauber," and " The Daffodil Fields," 
on which his present reputation most firmly rests. 

It is unnecessary for me to give you Ji list of all Mase- 
field's books ; moreover, I want to tell yon of my first 
meeting with the man liimself. I had been for two 
years in California, and while 1 was there 1 read almost 
all of his books, so on my return to London you can 
imagine that I was eager to make his acquaintance, 
and also his photograph ; for in case you have never 
heard of me, I might mention in passing that I am 
an artist-photographer by i)rofession, and only by the 
merest chance a writer of random jottings. Knowing 
that my friend Mr, Granville Barker was the " H.G.B." 
of the dedication of " A Tarpaulin Muster,'-' I at once 
demanded a letter of introduction. Barker was, however, 
inclined to parley with me and to make terms, and I only 
succeeded in getting the letter from him by promising 
to give him one of the resulting portraits ! 

IN DEFENCE OF 

By Dixon 

M r. HUEFFER’S “Henry James" is a disap- 
pointing book — garrulous, slap-dash, untidy — 
worthy of neither of the eminent names its cover bears. 
But we are bound to take it seriously, partly because of 
the eminence of those names— because it does represent, 
whether bad or good, absolutely the first full-length 
official effort that has yet been made by English criticism 
to pay adequate homage to our greatest living man of 
letters — and partly, too, because in the course of its 
praises, by way of clirpiax and crown, it claims its subject's 
support for a certain point of view, a certain sinister 
conception of humanity, which is so unutterably desolat- 
ing and disquieting that one wants to denounce instantly 
and noisily, even although the denunciation logically 
necessitated \as apparently it ought to do) a melancholy 
revision and a gloomy damping-down of the reverence 
with which we have hitherto regarded Mr. James' 
po-vj;ers of judgment and perception. 

♦ 'James: A Critical Study.*' By Ford Madox 

HuefEer. : A. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


to Hampstead. It was really a wonderful day, houses 
were like vague walls, trees like strange creatures. 
I found my way with difficulty, and was a'^few minutes 
late in consequence. 

It was almost too dark to photograph so I sat down 
for a chat with Mr. Masefield hoping that it might get 
brighter. I had brought him a copy of my book, “ New 
York," and he remarked how greatly the city had changed 
since he was over there some years ago. I have a theory 
that if you admire a man's work, you are almost certain 
to like liim personally. This has never yet failed me, 
and John Masefield was no exception. Almost at once 
we began planning a book of “ Ships," to which he was 
to write an introduction, and for wliicli I was to make 
a series of pliotographs. This 1 am now at work on, 
and hope to complete shortly. Also I reminded Mr. 
Masefi(dd of a joint contribution we had made to the 
Pall Mall Magazine, called “ Liverpool; a City of Ships," 
consisting of an essay from his pen and nine of my pic- 
luriis, and he told me an amusing fact which T had never 
known — that but for him one of the plates, a ship 
and its reflection, would have been rtiproduced upside 
down ! 

Then it became lighter, and I was able to make a 
number of negatives, one of the most successful of wliich 
is reproduced herewith. 

Just one w(>rd in conclusion about a v^ery delightful 
book of Masefield’s, now out of print and difficult to 
obtain : “ On the Spanish Main." Perhaps it is as well 
to C(»nfess and be clone with it, that 1 have never “ grown 
up " sufficiently to lose interest in stories of T^irates and 
Buccaneers, and this book simply bristles with them ! 
Here we have the exploits of Drake, John Oxenham, 
Morgan, and Dampicr, told with all the fidelity of a 
history, and all the charm of a romance ; which goes- 
to prove that there is nothing so interesting as reality, 
and nothing so real as an interesting book ; when it is- 
written by such an artist as John Masefield. 


HENRY JAMES 

Scott. 

For " cats and monkeys, monkeys and cats, all human- 
Hie is there." Those words, says Mr. Hueffer, uttered 
by one of his characters, " voice Henry James’ finaf 
message to humanity.” ” His final note is despair — 
that is the net result.” All those beautiful books of lus, 
from ” Roderick Hudsojt ” to “ The Golden Bowl,” are- 
but a sequence of confessions of a descending series of 
tlisgusts. He ends sardonic and contemptuous, sur- 
rounded by illusions perdues, so well acquainted, at 
long last, with ” the essential dirtiness of human nature 
that his conception of life is now greyer andMisilMIer 
than even his early master, Turgenev’s. He iisgan 
(says Mr. Hueffer) by reproaching Turgenev ior sadff^,. 
a rapt believer in honour and romance ; he cai^ ;to- 
Europe excitedly, fondly expecting to find a Piaris aricord- 
ing to Balzac. Instead, he saw a city of starjk Zola.. 
Staggered and distressed, he sought refuge in l^ondon. 
among our mellow forms and high traditions— began a. 
series of adoring stucUes of our literidy life (” The Deatjh 
of the Lion,” ” The Lesson of the M^teter,” ” Tbe Next 
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Time "), only to discover that this life, too, had “ no real 
existence,'* was but a figment of his own ingenious mind. 
Desperately then he turned to " the task of portraying 
the lives of English people who were — ^jxist people — good 
people, comfortably off, as a rule," and ” found them just 
singularly nasty." 

“ For he gave us ‘ The Spoils of Poynton/ a romance of 
English grab ; * What Maisie Knew,’ a romance of the 

English habit of trying to shift responsibility ; * The 

Turn of the Screw,* a romance of the English habit of 
leaving young children to the care of improper maids and 
salacious ostlers . . .'* 

And finally rebounding, “ in utter desperation he essayetl 
another pilgrimage among his own people," merely to 
be foiled again, merely to find that there was nothing 
whatever in either of the hemispheres to shake his 
conviction that most people have not souls." " Half 
a century of pilgrimages have left him with no further 
message than that — that ' the sours immortal, certainly , 
if you have one — but most people haven't* " That (sa^'s 
Mr. TIueffer) is the trebly-tested, last opinion of tlie man 
who is the justest of our historians, and most aeeiirate 
of observers, " the greatest of all living writers, and the 
greatest of living men," the man " wiio hits observed 
human society as it now i.s more than anybody, and. 
more than anybody, faithfully rendered his obst^rva- 
tions." " His work is tlie exact mirror of the world we 
all know," and the motto engraved on it is homo homini 
lupus, . . . 

Desolating ? It is intolerable ! And wc arc not 
going to stand it. One of two things, wc insist, must 
be wrong. Maybe both. Eitlier (^?) Mr. Henry Janies 
is not the p<*rfect obser\er tliat Mr. Huelfer claims him 
to be, or else, if he is, then {h) Mr, James does not hold 



Stullel^y# lt*» my duty to toil 
Tirpu that your huahaad la aullty.T 

Margmt," 1>y John (Nelson), . \ 


these damnatory views. Prove either or both of these 
and our self-respect is saved ; prove either or both ol 
them, therefore, we will. Each apparently will necessi- 
tate, as a sort of little by-product, the demolition of 
Mr. Hueffer as a critic. That seems a pity, but it can- 
not be helped. It is either Mr. Hueffer or Human 
Nature ; and as a confirmed adorer of the hatter, as a 
member indeiul of the little circle it iticludes, 1 now 
advance to the absolute annihilation of the former with 
all the enthusiasm and alacrity in lihi. 

I. 

Let us begin witli our (/>), and examine, first of all, 
the evideMice wliieli Mr. Hiietl(T otters, lb* liNs two 
pieces of verbal testimony (and, mark you, only two). 
The first of these; is that maddeaung phrase about " cats 
and monkeys ” ; tlu; other is the pee'visli ( pigrarn, " tlie 
souhs immortal, if you’ve got one -only, most people 
haven’t." Now, who are the actual utterers e>f these; 
precious phrases ? J.e‘t us be confronted by these 
witnesse^s. What are their rrede;ntiaJs, their e'haraelers 
‘ -and wdial is th(;ir right to be rt:garde;el as the cJiosen 
spokesmen and rej>resentat ives of tlie man wlio has 
made, not only them, but a tiumsanel otlier ehanicters 
besides ? 

Frankly, neine; whate‘V(;r. I linel, on examination, 
that the no-seiul miserable is merely that poor waster 
Clement Searle — the woru-out traveller, jienniless and 
pinched, whe) dreiops and stumbles wistfully threnigh 
the very earliest of all Mr. James’ stories ("The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim"); his purpejse there being precisely 
that of providing his author with an opportunity of 
expressing (he has himself confessi'd it), not any bitter- 
ness or dismay, but liis private joy in England, his 
delight in our landscape, his deep, desirous sense of our 
still powers ! It was to gain a sufficient accent of envy 
that Mr, James made poor Clement woebegone ; and 
the no-soul stuff was just part of his make-up. And it 
is this feeble, feckless windlestraw — a failure from birth, 
and dying at last of delirium in an Oxford inn (as the 
result of a spectral visitation)- that Mr. Hueffer has to 
subpoena, out of a forty-year-old book of tales, in order 
to acquaint us with Mr. James’ "final message to 
humanity ’’- and even then he has to make him twist 
his master’s words. 

The cat-and-monkey man is even shadier. He, too, 
is dug up from one of the very remotest of Mr. James* 
efforts — that charming experiment of his lit(Tary youth, 
the little fable of "The Madonna of the Future and 
he is such a mere minor there, thought of so contemptu- 
ously by his author, that he isn’t even given the privilege 
of a name : he is just a negligible wriggle of the pen. 
Not only that, but he is openly discredited. " He 
struck me as being himself little more than an excep- 
tionally intelligent ape," so remarks the narrator. He 
is used simply as a scurvy foil, a contemptible contra.st 
to the leading figures ; that very phrase of his is called 
" cynical and impertinent." And his evidence, like 
Searle's, is the completest perversion of the actual 
spirit and assurance of the tale. 

" Look at that picture," says the true I cro of the story, 

" and cease your irreverent mockery ! Idealism is that I 
There’s no explaining it ; one must feel the frame. It says 
nothing to Nature, or to any beautiful girl, tlial they won’t 
both forgive. It says to the fair woman : /Accept me as 
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nrawnhy Jack H. Yeats. Blind Man’s Vigil. 

“ Muiiililln' umler thr Kallo\\s, hearing thr rlaiiU n' the chain, 

Hearin‘ the suck o’ the sea as the tide goes by thi‘ stair." 

From a hill.nl by John MtsuAelJ, roiilributed to “A Broad Sheet," published by Mr. Elkin Mathc’ws, 1902-3. 


your artist-friend, lend me your beautiful face, trust me, help 
me, and your eyes shall be half my masterpiece.' No one 
so loves and respects the realities of nature as the artist 
who.se imagination intensifies them. lie knows what a 
fact may hold — ^whether Raphael knew, you may judge 
by his inimitable portrait there — but his fancy hovers 
above it as Ariel in the play hovers above the sleeping 
prince . . ." 

There, if you like, is the moral of “ The Madonna,*’ 
urged with all the author’s eagerness and trust. That, 
nothing else, is what any honest mind is compelled to 
receive from it as the writer’s deepest message. And 
here is Mr. Hueffer, for some dark reason of his own, 
falling back on the bitter jabber of the ape ! 

Singular, don’t you think ? Singular, very, that in 
order to give some credence to his case, Mr. Hueffer had 
to seek the services of this brace of wretched perjurers. 
And what an inexplicable thing, anyhow, it would really 
have been if Mr. James had entrusted his ’‘final mes- 
sage” to such dejmties — and entrusted it nearly half a 
century before he knew what it would be. 

And as for the rest of the reasoning, it is shakicr still. 
Take his summary of the English books. ” He gave us 
‘ The Spoils of Poynton,’ a romance of English grab ; 

' What Maisie Knew,* a romance of the English habit of 
trying to shift responsibility ; ‘ The Turn of the Screw,’ 
a romance of the English habit of leaving young children 
in the care of improper maids and salacious ostlers.” 
These arc the sole statements upon which he bases his . 
assertion that Mr. James found English people “people 
who were just singularly nasty.” And each of them is,^^ 
fantastically false. 

False, not merely in the sense of a mild detour from 
accuracy ; but false as it would be to declare that white 
was black ; each is an absolute inversion of the facts. 
“The Spoils of Poynton” was not a romance of English 
grab ; its subject, on the contrary, as every candid 
reader knows, and as its author himself has actually 
remarked, was “ not the crude love of posse$sio7i ; it was 
the need to faithful to a trust and loyal to an ideal"' 
Mr. Hueffer “ puts it to us” that Mr. James sees Mrs. 


Gcreth as “ a brigand.” Mr. J ames’ 
expressed opinion happens to be 
this : “ Vulgar avidity,’’ he writes, 

“ touched her little ; her idea was 
surely noble — it was that of the beauty 
she had so patiently and consume 
mately wrought to give up her 
ship was to flinch from her duty." 
Further, the whole motive of the 
tale is the slow relinquishment of 
this ideal in order to embrace an 
even finer : instead of being a history 
of grab, it is a history of surrender — 
and of surrender's finer gains. For 
the material “spoils” are but ex- 
changed for a spiritual booty that 
shines out on us like the spoils 
themselves etherealistul ; and the 
great conflagration that wipes out 
the visible collection is, not only the 
natural human conclusion, the due 
result of the neglect of the Brig- 
stock’s ownership, it also amounts 
to a serene dismissal, now that 
they have served their human purpose, now that 
their beauty has been sublimated into the honour and 
fineness and integrity acquired through their instru- 
mentality and aid, of the mere material apparatus by 
which we worldlings win our immaterial posses.sions.^ 
Mr. Hueffer calls “ The Spoils of Poynton” Mr. James' 
most perfect piece — and, indeed, in many ways it is. 
And the great pyre with which it ends — Poynton going 
up into the sky in flame -is not only, dramatically, the 
supremely perfect close, it is also a blazing declaration of 
Mr. James’ rich belief in the ultimate supremacy of the 
spirit : it is really a great olfering of burnt sacrifices to the 
powers that have guided the characters to their difficult 
triumph of unstained honour. The Spoils arc not longer 
needed ; and so the Spoils are consumed. Fleda loses 
the Maltese Cross — “ that marvellous crucifix of ivory, 
a masterpiece of delicacy, of expression ” — but she enters 
into possession of a spiritual crucifix which will yield her 
•finer aid and deeper joys. 

And as for “What Maisie Knew” and “The Turn 
of the Screw,” — wtII, it was perhaps very cunning of 
Mr. Hueffer to quote the latter, for it has a tremen- 
dous reputation for inhuman grisliness, but it certainly 
wasn’t exactly cricket. For one thing, it is quite 
exceptional, the only talc of its kind in the whole of 
James, and therefore the most unrepresentative. For 
another, it was explicitly an experiment in sheer fantasy 
— an attempt, as its author tells us, to write a good, 
old-fashioned thriller, an utterly irresponsible fairy- 
tale. “ It is an excursion into chaos,” says Mr. James, 

“ while remaining, like Bluebeard and Cinderella, but 
an anecdote ... it is a piece of ingenuity pure and 
simple, an amusette to catch those not easily caught.” 
And it is this that Mr. Hueffer has the effrontery to 
assure us is “ a romance of the English habit of leaving* 
children in the care of improper maids and salacious 
ostlers,” and a convincing proof that Mr. James found 
England “ nasty.” The other “ proof ” — “ What Maisi^^ 
Knew” — ^proves actually, once more, precisely 
opposite proposition. Its accomplished purpose 
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show the secret beauty in apparent ugliness, and the 
irrepressible supremacy of “ niceness.” It was a 
deliberate purpose; it is perfectly fulfilled. Mr. James 
began the tale (he tells us) because he felt that in 
a certain group of banal facts there lay, dimly seen, 
“ the chance of happiness and an improved state,” 
Maisie’s innocence, working by ways too fine for moral 
categories, ” really keeping the torch of virtue alive in 
an air tending infinitely to smother it,” and twisting, by its 
freshness, upon the tangled, puzzled world about, those 
rays of truth and clear consciousness which are all that 
arc required to reveal poetry anywhere, in anything, no 
matter how ” singularly nasty” it may seem to pessi- 
mists or numskulls. Here is Mr. James’s own remark 
on just this point : 

“ Truly, 1 reflect, if the theme had had no other beauty 
it would still have had this rare and distinguished one of 
its so expressing the variety of the child’s values. She 
had the wonderful importance of shedding a light far 
beyond any reach of her comprehension ; of lending to 
X)oorer persons and things, by the more fact of their being 
involved with her and by the special scale she creates for 
them, a precious eleiiieiit of dignity. They become, as 
she deals with them, the stuff of poetry and tragedy and 
art ; .she has simply to wonder, as 1 say, about them, and 
they begin to have meanings, asi^ects, solidities, connec- 
tions — connections with tlic ‘ universal ’ — that they could 
scarce iiave hoiked for.” 

Maisic, in brief, re- 
veals to us the brave 
"spectacle of the 
world, embalmed in 
her wonder,” and 
the presentation, for 
our stimulus, of pre- 
cisely that spectacle 
js the supreme pur- 
pose of the tale. 

11 . 

And of all Mr. 

James’ tales! For 
I turn back now, 

(^) demolished, to a 
swift consideration 
of Hueffer on (^/). 

Is Mr. James’ work 
" the exact mirror 
of the world we all 
know ” ? Has he 
"observed human 
society as it now is 
more than anybody, 
and more than any- 
body faithfully 
rendered his obser- 
vations ” ? 

Questions, these, 
that might seem to 
hang together — ^but 
which, in point of 
fact, do not ; and 
it is the difference 
between them that 
has baffled Mn 
Hueffer. The 


answer to the second of them is " Yes," but to the first 
is " No.” Mr. Hueffer is half-wrong and half-right. 
And it was this fundamental ambiguity, I am compelled 
to believe, that originally sent the whole book awry. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting misunderstanding : 
its roots are deep in race and creed ; and i^erhaps an 
explanation of the discrepancy can best be introduced 
by mentioning that Mr. Hueffer, in this book, keeps 
assuring us excitedly (with the air of a man doing some- 
thing inconceivably brazen) that he is now a Roman 
Catholic. There was i)erhaps no particular need to 
drag the information in ; it seems just a little ostenta- 
tious ; but since he flaunts it so insistently we may 
use it now without impertinence to illustrate the special 
point w(‘ Jiave in mind. For the difference between the 
"realism” for which Mr. Hueffer lu’aises Mr. James, 
and the " realism” which Mr. James actually practises, 
is exactly tlie diiference between the realism of a religious 
and tlie realism of a magnificent materialist. And this 
difference (it may sound a little odd at first, but a 
moment’s thought will show the simple truth of it) 
is mainly that tlai realism of the mystic will be always 
the more materialistic -tlu' realism of tlie materialist 
always the more mystical, lioth men, when they sit 
down to paint " the human scene,” will be thrillingly 
aware of something suri)assing mere appearances ; but 

whilst the material- 
ist, the Henry 
James, will strive to 
put into his actual 
portrait some visible 
equivalent for this 
invisible power and 
presence, the mysiic, 
the Madox Hueffer, 
will reserve his ap- 
jireciation of this 
glory for another 
method of expres- 
sion altogetlier— lie 
will attribute it to 
sources exterior to 
human nature- 
render his homage 
to it in special forms 
and ways, and in the 
meantime keep his 
portrait strictly 
photographic. That 
has always been Mr. 
Hueffer’s way in his 
own realistic stories: 
he paints ruthlessly 
(the pre-Raphaelite 
blood in him doubt- 
less helping) and 
keeps his jewels for 
explicit altars and 
halos. But Mr. 
James (scion of 
Emerson) gives Life 
the credit for -the 
glory, and is not 
satisfied till his 



John Masefield. 

A sweaT*w<n'd in a ruatic slum 
A simple swear^word is to some, 

To Masefield something more ! 

From Fifty Carteaturos/* by Maa Btefbohm,<Helneiiiaim). 
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portrait reproduces it. He magnifies, he exalts, he 
intensifies, he enhances — all with the aim of achieving 
perfect truth ; and at length produces something 
which bears no more resemblance to his model 
than Raphael’s picture did to his, but which puts 
on record for us, with all the accuracy of his. amaz- 
ing hand, all the forces, graces, bounties, possibilities 
and deep powers which are revealed to his naive and 
trustful eye, and with which he elatedly identifies his 
sitter. Precisely like Maisie, he shows us the world 

embalmed in his wonder.” Precisely like the artist 
who first spoke for him in “ The Madonna,” he has 
held all Jiis life that ” no one so loves and respects the 
rich realities of nature as the artist whose imagination 
intensifies them.” And to this belief he holds still : 

“ 1 can’t tell you who it is 1 ‘ aimed at ' in the story of 
Henry St. George ; and it wouldn’t do for me to name his 
exemplar publicly, even were I able. But I none the less 
maintain his situation to haA^e been in essence an observed 
reality — though I should be utterly ashamed, I equally 
declare, if I hadn’t done quite my best for it. It was the 
fault of this notable truth, and not my own, that it too 
obscurely lurked — dim and disengaged ; but where is the 
Avork of the intelligent painter of life if not preci.sely in 
.some such aid given to true meanings to be born ? He 
must bear up as he can, if it be in consequence laid to 
him that the flat grows salient and the tangled clear, the 
common — worst of all I — even amusingly rare, by passing 
through his hand.” 

These arc his own words, written but yesterday : so 
infallible has he found his early faith. 

It would be interesting to dwell on this further, to 
give examples of this heightening, measuring the differ- 
ence (his new Prefaces provide us with all the material) 
between the first meek scrap of actuality, the germ of 
the talc, and the magnificence with which he ultimately 
dowered it — or, rather, the magnificence into which, 
under his care, beneath his love, it ultimately, simply 
and inevitably flowwed — the beautiful reward and 
justification of his confidence. But we have other points 
to make. The first is simply this : that these enhance- 
ments are obviously the measure, not of Mr. James’ 
disdain for reality, but of his belief in its profound 
essential fineness. The next is to note that this method 
of magnification, whether deserved by life or no, does 
certainly produce upon the mind of the reader an 
overpowering effect of reality. And the third is to 
indicate how it was that these two qualities — this 
expression by extravagance and this impression of 
veracity — chivvied Mr. Hueffer into committing, in this 
book, his amazing howlers about Mr. James’ pessimism. 

He wrote the whole book, you see, in a wild, scrambling 
hurry (he hadn*t even time to read liis proofs), and as a 
result, it had to be mainly a succession of sometinxes 
pretty desperate improvisations. That wouldn’t have 
been so bad if Mr. Hueffer hadn’t happened as well to 
have been a constant reader of Mr. James (as he tells us) 
“for the last twenty-five years “ (longer than some 
of us have been reading at all) ; for this familiarity 
filled him vfith a kind of false coujrage— he felt he ought 
.to be able to rattle off pronouncements impromptu, and 
that he was right in attempting it. Well, one of the 
.first of these impromptus would inevitably be the 
announcement .that James was our supreme historian, 

< his^Work “ an exact mirror of the world as we all know 


it '' — for that sense of physical veracity is, as we have 
seen, the big impression we all bear away from these 
books. Down, accordingly, went the dogma: James 
is the perfect realist. But a little later (and by now the 
first pages were probably in the post or at the printer’s) 
there came the necessity for closer comparison and 
analysis — and then there suddenly flamed on the con- 
sciousness of this P.R.B. Catholic the immensity of the 
post-Raphaclite’s extravagances. Here was a pretty 
quandary. How bridge the contradiction ? How ex- 
plain why Mr. James should be our perfect realist and 
also the most unblushing of romantics ? It held Mr. 
Huetfer for a moment — no more. Instantly, ingeniously, 
he devised that theory of a gradual disillusionment, of a 
Henry James slowly descending from the heights of 
romantic hallucination, down the dismal steps of his 
illusions perdi es, until he reached good, dingy, pedestrian 
P.R.B. reality at last ; and Mr. Hueffer sighed with 
relief. The rest followed naturally ; the unconscious 
queering of evidence, the takings and suppressions. 
Until at length the munificent genius who has spent all 
liis days adoring life — humbly recounting its treasures, 
displaying its spoils, dwelling especially on the power 
and bcauly of quite little things — is represented 
to us as a kind of savage Swift or soured Voltaire, 
sardonically contemplating, from an eminence, “ the 
essential dirtiness of human nature,” setting all kinds of 
crushed characters “ crawling round his foot-stool ” so 
that he may watch them with a pitiless pleasure, 
sneering, as he watches : “ Cals and monkeys, monkeys 
and cats— all human life is there I ” 

Tliere is just one other element tliat it might be wise 
to mention — for I have no doubt it helped to confirm 
Mr. Hueffer in his fantasy, and its real significance ought, 
for the sake of the general reader, to be made, as often 
as possible, quite clear. That phrase about “ crushed 
characters ” may serve to introduce it. Much capital 
has always been made, by suspicious or resentful minds, 
of the absence from Mr. James’ world of all the phe- 
nomena of labour — there are no business-men in his 
books, no workers or producers — the milieu in which 
his characters are set is eminently one of salons and 
studios and leisure. Now, little though it may look 
like it, this gap is the direct result of the quality of 
noble naivete we have been remarking. For one thing, 
it is the consequence of his cloistered early life — a life 
of wise innocence in which his eagerness developed 
and matured, free from the premature resolutions, the 
prejudices and perhaps the coarsenesses, which are the 
inevitable results of the specialisations of “ business,’’ 
He himself, in his Prefaces, openly laments his ignorance 
of “ down-town “ elements. “ To ride the nouvelle 
down-towm, to prance and curve and caracole writh it 
there— that would have been the true ecstasy. But a 
single spill — such as I so easily might have had in Wall 
Street or wherever — ^would have forbidden me, for very 
shame, in the eyes of the expert and the knowing, ever 
to mount again ; so that, in short, it wasn’t to be risked 
on any terms.” It was humility, in short, that made 
him deal solely with fine-fingered folk — ^with people- of 
“ the better sort,” the finer grain ” — ^and if they suffer 
(as they mostly do) crusSixed and broken by the world 
beyond, that is simply because he wishes them to ^ye 
the larger world more perfectly : he keeps them 
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famished and susceptible (like poor Clement Searle, like 
Strethcr, like the Princess), simply so that their impres- 
sions may be quick and clear, their descriptions of the 
world and of experience exciting. Their task is to hold 
up the mirror to the greater world, and if their attitude 
is cramped — the world is worth it. He makes them 
abnormal out of loyalty to normality. He permits 
them to suffer, in their quivering self-consciousness, in 
order that you 
and I and the rest 
of the magnificent 
unconscious mob 
may be guided 
and gladdened by 
their assurance of 
our powers and 
of their descrip- 
tions of the high 
pageant in which 
' we sliaro. 

T hat is the 
central thing to 
remember in read- 
ing Mr. James : if 
he sometimes 
seems inhuman it 
is from his rever- 
ence for humanity; 
and his fastidious- 
ness is the very 
measure of his 
modesty. But do 
you think Mr. 

Hueffer will let us 
realise that ? Not 
he ! He sees too 
well that by 
twisting it, by 
distorting and per- 
verting it, he can 
turn it into a prop for his improvised theory — and in a 
succession of the most misleading passages in even this 
misguided book that is what he proceeds craftily to do. 
For instance, he takes that apology of Mr. James' about 
his “ down-town ignorance, and simply denies that it 
has any truth. “ I cannot believe,” he says, ” however 
much Mr. James might wish to hoodwink us into believing 
it, that he ever had any yearning to penetrate practically 
into the secrets of the business life,” and proceeds : 

" Let us take upon ourselves to throw down the glove 
that Mr. James, not being militant in any sense here on 
earth, has been unwilling to throw down. Let us say 
boldly that business and whatever takes place down town 


or in the City is simply not worth the attention of any 
intelligent being. It is a matter of dirty little affairs in- 
competently handled by men of the lowest class of intelli- 
gence. It can teach nobody anything, and. if an immense 
cataclysm overwhelmed at once the whole of down-town 
New York and the whole of the financial quarters of the 
City of London, in ton days the whole system would be 
running again, condmtod by men of similarly mediocre 
intelligences. C31 them the world contains millions and 

millions.'* 

1 am not going 
to say a word in 
defence of the 
City — the ('it y can 
look after itself ; 
but I do say that 
for a critic to im- 
pute that insolent 
sentiment to Mr. 
James i.s simply to 
practise a mon- 
strous mendacity. 
Indeed, it is so bad 
that it gives the 
whole show away. 
It reveals the 
whole effort as a 
piece of special 
pleading. Mr. 
Hueffer has ap- 
parently some 
dark grudge 
against liumanily, 
and — half-uncon- 
sciously — he has 
tried to enrol Mr. 
James among his 
supporters. But 
readers must not 
be deluded. Mr. 
James' books are books not of lamentations but of 
revelations, and his belief in life has never faltered. 
His last book — ”A Small Boy” — displays the same 
kingly faith and credulity as his first — ” The Passionate 
Pilgrim ” — if anything his confidence in humanity has 
grown. Mr. Hueffer writes as a Catholic: Mr. James 
is merely catholic. And the clearness of his vision, 
the subtlety of his perceptions, the overpowering 
realism of his writings, are simply the result of tlie height 
of his hopes, the simplicity of his trust, and the un- 
spoiled enchantment of his eyes. 

And now, Mr. Hueffer your hand ! 



Photo by Paul Laib. •• John Masefield : 

The Discoverer.'* 

From a painting by William Strang, A.R.A. By pi'niiission of the artist. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MAKCH, I»I4. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 14/A of the month to 

" The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II. y IV. , and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the is/ prize will be for the best original Lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I, — A Prize of One (]uinha is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of 1'he Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best letter of condolence (in not more than a 
hundred and fifty words) fnjm one friend to 
another when both have secured an honourable 
mention in Competition No. i. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of tlie best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

1. — ^The Prize of One Guinea is awarded to Mr. 
A. R. C. Westlake, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
for the following : 

TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 

Say not she has forgotten, O my heart ! 

The white sea liorscs Iret and chafe amain ; 

The north wind shrills ; the grey sky .seems a part 
Of the grey sea- and all my watch is vain. 

From out the window of this chamber high 
I look upon the deep- - iiicthinks I see 

Beyond the strait with visionary eye 

That land of Cornwall, where 1 fain would be. 

Tell me, my heart, tell me that she will come ! 

My wound is grievous — I draw near my fate, 

And day by day my soul becometh numb — 

O God I O God 1 If she should come too late ! 

Is that 'a gull, white- winged, upon the waves? 

A sail ! — A ship ! — A crown upon the mast I 

My message reached her then. . . . Sec how it braves 
The storm I O heart upbear me to the last I 

For at her bei^uty am I like to swoon, 

As one that passing out from prison bars 

Faints at the sudden beauty of the moon ^ 

And all the myriad '^yonder of the stars. 

^ A. R. C. Westlake. 


Cuckoo’s calling — calling 

“ Good-bye ! Good-bye, Spring now ! ” 

Tiny chirpings from the nests — 

All the w'oods will ring now ! 

Spring is lost in all the sounds, 

’Tis difficult to find him. 

Never mind, we’ll let him go. 

Summer's close behind him ! 

(Ethel Talbot, of 7 , Upper Coltbridgc Terrace, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh,) 

Tllli: HALF-OPEN DOOR. 

Spirit of All, whom no man ciin define. 

Groping, I seek Thy yxMcc to make it mine. 

Only in moments rare can 1 draw near, 

Lifting a face of wonder * -almost fear. 

Maybe a glint of sun on mountain crest 

Sets free a prayer in throbbing heart and breast ; 

Or scent of lilac flowers a-hum with bees 
Wliispers Thy name beneath the rustling trees. 

The murmurous sea perchance, or summer skies. 

Or depths of trust and love in someone's (jyes-- 
Thcn for awhile the shadow veil of grey 
From Heaven’s wide gateway seems to fall away. 

(N. Lois Healey, Barton Grange, near Preston.) 

TO MARJORIE. 

If I could learn the fairy lore 
That people knew in days of yore, 

When seven-leagued boots as swift as wrings, 

And wishing caps, were common things — 

Or if 1 were a wandering elf 

I'd grant you love and friendship true, 

I’d wish you all you wish yourself 
And all I wish for you. 

If 1 had all those magic powers, 

Pd love to strew your path with flowers. 

And on your life’s way, dearest one. 

Should be no shadow, only sun. 

But since to highiir powers we bow, 

.And gilts like these are from above. 

I'll cast upon your pathway now 
The flower of iny love. 

(Lettie Cole, Doyer House, Pontrilas.) 

A CONFESSION. 

Lord, I have wandered far where roses blow. 

Long has the dew of plenty bathed my feet, 

Yet in this hour of solitude 1 know, 

Though all the joys of earth be passing sweet, 

I need Thy love to make my life complete. 

Teach me to walk the way that Thou hast been — 

Do good to those around me, who have kept 
Their humble faith so strong, their hearts so clean ; 

My share of thorns in silence to accept, 

Remembering how even Thou hast wept 1 

(Irene Wintle, 31, Walton Park, Liverpool.) 

SPRING’S DREAMS. k- ^ 

Gold lies the gorse ’neath a red, warm sun. 

Buds from the trees are peeping, 

Celandines open one by one, 

But Spring is sleeping, sleeping. 


We also select for printing ; 

' SPRING PASSES. 

Cowslips on the liill-side, 

'Blue-bells showing blue now. 

All the trees are glad with leaves, 
Ash, — he has a lew now. 

Spring .is lost in all the green ; 

Tis difficult to find him. 
Never mind, we’ll let him go. 
Summer’s close behind him ! 


The keen fresh breeze bears a scent from the fields 
Where the gorge in its gold is gleaming. 

The good brown earth waits trustingly, 

But Spring is dreaming, dreaming. 

She dreams of a wood where hyacinths grow 
Like a patch fi^m purple skies. 

Where a soft light wind shakes rain-washed leav^ f ^ 
On which the sunshine lies. 
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She dreams of a copse on a heathery moor 
Where peace may brood unending, 

Where the drowsy twitter of nesting birds 
With the wimpling burn is blending. 

Dreaming, she sighs ; her gentle breath 
New force to the earth is bringing. 

Dreaming, she .smiles ; a glad content 
Sets all young life a-singing. 

The earth is donning her robe of green 
And golden the gorse is gleaming. 

But Spring must pass, and Spring grows old 
When she awakes from dreaming. 

(Hylcia C. Cole, Annfield, Kilniacolm, near Glasgow.) 

Some of onr competitors have sent sonnets ; two have 
sent blank verse monologues. Of the many lyrics 
received we honourably mention those by Mrs. J. Ford 
(Oxford), Eleanor Gray (Whitby), Florence M. Wilson 
(Bangor), Irene A. Mackie (Weston-super-Mare), Owen 
H. Carsinne (Shefftold), Elizabeth E. Maddox Roberts 
(Lexington, U.S.A.), S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), 
Anna Howarth (Boscombe), Aldis Dunbar (Pennsylvania) 
James Oinerod (Farnworth), Rev. E. C. Lansdowne 
(Birmingham), C. A. Bright Donovan (Wexford), Violet 
Gillespie (Forest Hill), Helen Hoyt (Chicago), Mrs. 
Trevelyan Thomson (Middlesburgh), J. S. Martin 
(Motherwell), Yorkshireman (Swinton), Janet Agnes 
Bell (Newmains), ('harles Taylor (West Hampstead), 
N.M.M., Miss E. S. Clarke (Brooklyn, D.S.A.), F. N. 
Wood (Hull), Goldusa (Streatham Common), A. J. G. 
(Herne Hill), E. (iundersen (Shanklin), Harrie Selway 
(Belfast), M. Monks (Derby), l.izzie Sinfield (Ashbourne), 
Martin Stainforth (Evesham), F. H. Barraclough (South- 
port), F. H. Hcllawell (Newbiggin). A. S. Ihirnard 
(Walsall), Florence E. Gilder (Tunbridge Wells), L. 
Macnamara (Dublin), E. R. L. (Durham), D. Cragie 
(Edinburgh), W. L. Dickie (Aberdeen), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), Eric Leadbetter (London, N.W.), Bessie 
M. Morris (Bath), Chas. Forbes (Aberdeen), A. R. Horne 
(Petershcad), W. A. (Birmingham), (L M. Northcott 
(West Kirby), Mrs. S. J. Cole (Nottingham), Mrs. Beatrice 
Silley (Ewell), Kathleen M. Balfe (Carmarthen), Glen- 
orchy (New Milton), T. Fleming (Manchester), W. W. 
Kershaw (Birkdale), E. L. Turner (Malton), Mabel Malet 
(Hull), A. S. Wilsherc (Dalston). G. H. Kook (Ports- 
mouth), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow), M. F. Watson 
(Maidstone), Iiia S. Dabbs (Manchester), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), Frances A. Marks (Halifax), Susie E. Fenter 
(Birmingham), H. R. Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Harold 
Horton (Manchester), Lettie Ralhbone (Sutton Cold- 
field), V. W. Ware (Gloucester), J. Clark (Pontypridd). 
M. A. P. Price (Birmingham), ('. M. Walkerdine (Thorn- 
ton Heath), Paul ('arford (Nottingham), Florence Bagster 
(Kendal), Ada M. Hudson (London, W.), E. E. Moore 
(Weston-super-Mare), Eric A. Knox (Victoria Park), 
Mrs. Lucie C. Temple (Southsea), John Thomas (Aberyst- 
wyth), Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), D. A. Worgan (Car- 
diff), Nora Bowman (Durham), F. C. Pain (('hurch 
Stretton), Miss A. Clark (High Wycombe), Grace E. 
Armstrong (Muswell Hill), Horace Gibson (Hull), G. W.T. 
McGown (Corstorphinc), Marguerite E. M. Steen (Grange- 
over-Sands), G. Bolam (Alston), Kathleen A. Foley 
(Salisbury), A. Glen (Manchester), Dan Boyes (Enfield), 
W. T. Woodfield (Northampton), Constance Kew (Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey), M. R. Gardiner (Kilburn), Miss M. 
Humphrey (Pitlochry) Dorothy W. Bunn (Hull), Percy 
Mellor (Newcastle-under-Lyme), Miss M. V, Garland 
(West Kensington), Hylda C. Cole (Glasgow), G. D. J. 
Waugh (Dunstable), Mrs. Hooper (Wanstead), M. J. H. 
Warwick (Edinburgh), A. M. Shepherd (Forest Hill), 
Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), F. R. Price (Wellington), 
Eveline Emily Ife (Plumstead Common), John Heys 
(South Shields), Alonzo J. Freeland (Kilworth, Lester), 
Judith Beamsley (Bradford), Florence Kerley (Belfast), 
Miss M. Peart (Downe, Kent), D. R. Carr (London, S. W.), 
Miss D. M. Haward (Brockham Green), Miss M. C. Turner 
(Betchworth), D, J. Darlow (Chippenham), Ethel Freson 
(Ea$t Grinstead), Frances Bexfield (Audley), Philip A. 
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Hall (Beaconsfield), Maud McDonald (Enfield), Anthony 
Dobbing (Lightcliffe), B. Courtenay Gidley (Topsham), 
Ewart Richardson (Middlesbrough), Janet Agnes Bell 
(Newmains), Miss M. Houghton (Cape, S. Africa),, 
R. E. D. Donaldson (Caine), F. J. Popham (Annan), 
W. W. S. Escott (Lyme Regis), Major J. Berkley (An- 
dover), J. M. (irecr (Bournemouth), N. Laughton (Edin- 
burgh), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), H. Gregory 
(Dulwich, S.E.), Mary Wayman (Parkstone), Miss A. M. 
Warren (Moffat), Norman Birkett (Edgbaston), William 
Johnson (Harrogate), F. Reynolds (Walmer), Helen 
Hoyt (Chicago), L. Cookes (Leamington), Thomas Curtis 
Clarke (Chicago), Miss M. W. ( rosbie (Herne Bay), 
Rev. W. F. Clarke (Moira), Cyril (L Taylor (Heswall), and 
Edw^ard J. Hewitt (Farnborough). 

IT.— The Prizk of Half a (Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss Muriel M. Careless, of 
Westward, Walton-on-Thames, for the following: 

OUR IRISH 'J'llRATRK. Bv Lahy (iuEGORY. (Putnam’s.) 
“ And do (iom])any ii^lited nnt table leeks. 

And de glionstuble made tbcm shto]^." 

Jireitmann Hallads. 

We also select for printing : 

THK OIL CONgUESTS OF Till* WORIJ). Bv F. A. Tai.bot. 
(H(‘incmjinn.) 

** Very rough and thick his hair was." 

LiiU'fs Carroll, HKiWitha's l*holoi;raphinq. 
(('liarles Powell, zqo, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

WHY SITE LEhT I HAL Bv Florknck Warde.v. (Long.) 

" Sh(* loved a Lord." 

W. vS (lii.uKRr. Vcoman of the Guard. 
(Adelaide Holmes, Glen Caivii, Alexandra Road, Malvern. > 

TlllC WAY OF THFSK WOMEN. Bv IC. I’nii.LiPs Ori’h.SHLiM. 

^ Methuen.) 

" 1 will not sil or lie. or eal or drink I vow." 

W. S. Gm.uicr], Hub LiulUids : The Troubadour. 
(W. MeC. Miller, Straidarran, Londonderry.) 
ANGELS TN WALES. Bv J. Makoam. (Long.) 

"The novelty would striking be 
And must attract remark." 

W. S. CdLUERT, liab Hullads. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 34, Forester Road, Bath.> 

SPARKS TH.VT BROOD. Bv Noll Fi kmino. (Lynwood.) 
" When the young folks go by, and the girls look so cuddlcsome 
What makes the young men so moody and iiuiddlcsomc f* " 
From " Stonccrae.kcr John," song by Eric Coates. 

(W. E. Roberts, 164, Boundaries Road, Balham, S.W.) 

ALL iVIlLN ARJ*. LIARS. Bv JosM'H Hocking. 

(Ward. Ijn.k.) 

** Why don’t you speak for yourself ? " 

Longeellow, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

(Marie vStewart, Wythburn, Four Oaks, Warwickshire.) 
AN(;1:LS in wales. By j. Margam. (Long.) 

"All this is but a dream, 

Too flaltering-swect to be substantial." 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act [I., Scene 2 . 

(Trevor Rogers, 40, Robert Street, Ynysybwl, Glam.) 

STILL HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 

By Rev. F.. J. Hardy. (Fisher Unwin.) 

" Sec the conquering hero ct)ine.s." 

N. Lei-:, The Rival Queens. 

(Miss H. M. Barrow, 30, Fclsberg Road, Streatham Hill.) 

HI. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
twenty-five lines of verse re-telling the story of 
any recent novel is awarded to Mr. F. M. 
Mountford, of 2, Mihithorpe Road, Eastbourne,, 
for the following : 

THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. By A. E. W. Mason. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Henry Thresk is a barrister, full of ambition, 

And eager to rise to a lofty position. 

When he first meets fair Stella, he scorns her poor love. 

Lest marriage a bar to his greatness should prove. 

Eight years pass. When in India, on business, with pafn 
Henry Thresk, KC., M.P., meets Stella again. 
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She is wed — Captain Ballantyne, wealthy and great, 

Is both drunken and brutal. How wretched her fate I 
Thresk sees her one evening, and hastens away. 

To his horror he hears, when he reaches Bombay, 

“ Captain liallantyne's murdered / " Alas ! For his wife, 
Poor Stella's suspected of taking his life. 

The trial commences, cross-questions proceed, 

All the evidence shows that she did the foul deed, 

When Thresk as a witness for Stella appears, 

And his evidence quickly her character clears. 

Slie writes him her thanks — and next day disappears. 

But his witness was false. “ She will now be my wife, 

For I perjured my honour in saving her life," 

Thought Thresk. But she quite disappeared from his sight. 
So lie goes back to England alone the next night. 

The mysterious crime is confessed in the end. 

And Thresk takes a back-seat as merely a friend. 

For she finds in Dick Hazlcwood true love at last. 

And her future is hcippy, her sorrows are past. 

Wc also honourably mention D. J. Darlow (Chippen- 
ham), Winifred N. Rich (Battersea Park), F. E. Gilder 
•(Tunbridge Wells), G. M. Northcott (Birkenhead), (j. D. 
Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, 
S.W.), Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), Miss G. M. 
Ransom (Torquay), Kitty Gallagher (Newport), M. A. 
Newman (Brighton), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Mary C. 
Jobson (Middleton-one- Row), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), 
Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Miss B. M. Grautoff (Clapham). 

IV. — ^'fhe Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Mr. Alan C. 
Fraser, of 74, Haven Lane, Ealing, for the 
following : 

THE FLYING INN. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Chesterton '.s latest fantasy, though its literary quality be 
contestable, far surpasses in hilarious satire anything he has yet 
attempted. He draws a laughable picture of England under 
Moslem sway : her inns abolished, her last innkeeper, accom- 
panied by an Irish captain, roaming the country witfi a rum 
cask, a lavg(j cheese, and portable sign. 'I'hc narrative is 
inter.spersed with ballads, sung by the two itinerants ; the plot 
is wild, whirling, inconsequent, a mere thread stringing together 
the aulhor’.s ethical opinions ; yet behind this farcical medley 
lurks a hint of seriousness, and the book, tor all its fooling, points 
a moral. 



Tbe wla« men chooainc who 
ore to Inherit the earth. 

Fm ' Multitude and So^tudef* by John MaecBeld (Nelson}* 


We also select for printing : 

GEORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE. By Clement King 
Shorter. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

All true Borrovians will welcome Mr. Shorter's biography of 
Borrow and his friends. It is a pleasantly- writ ten though dis- 
cursive account, and contains many interesting letters and 
descriptions of the famous " Word-master.” The book is, how- 
ever, primarily intended for the wider public which knows not 
Borrow.” The author of Lavengro " is at last being recognized 
as one of the ” kings of literature,” and this biography, written 
by one who understands and admires his complex character and 
wonderful personality, will impel many readers to become 
students of his incomparable works. 

(F. M. Mounlford, 2, Milnthorpe Road, Eastbourne.) 

THE WORLD AND MR. FREYNE. By Mr.s. Alfred 
Wingate. (Melrose.) 

If science raise a man from the dead, will not the new creature, 
bereft of all human heritage, lack those ance.stral instincts, tho.se 
unconscious memories, which make up the soul ? Mrs. Win- 
gate’s powerful opening raises this arresting problem. Unhappily, 
it proves too massive for her grasp, and, though she gallantly 
spins a modern novel around it, the main motive is never con- 
vincingly devclopwl. The grip of the story relaxes : and when 
Freyne's .soul — bestowed at tragic cost — proves only that of a 
•self-adoring Narcissus, we wish that Fate had given this fine 
theme to a scientist and psychologist like Wells. 

(Ernest A. Carr, Eyndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 

THK PASSIONATE FJUENIXS. Bv H. G. Wklls. 

(Macmillan.) 

A rare power dominates this book- -that of painting a character 
in its two aspects. First, as the chaotic mixture of passions, 
impuls<*s and struggles which it appears to its owner; second, 
in the broad lines of nobility or weakness in which the onlooker 
secs it. The Stephen .Stratton who emerges is a vivid and 
unusual personality — the man of action linked to the dreamer, 
Mr. Wells is a realist. Here he touches the high level where 
realism takes count of the subtle emotions of life which come 
under the head of ” ideals.” 

(Frances A. S. Holbrow, Harrietsliam, near Maidstone, 
Kent.) 

Wc also specially commend the reviews sent in by Mrs. 
W. L. Gaunt (Kensington, W.). Rachel P. Webb (Quebec), 
H. L. Pridham (Buckland, Portsmouth), M. J. F. Bit- 
tleston (Tilford, Surrey), Robert B. Boswell (Barsett, 
Southampton), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, S.W.), 
Mrs. S. K. Vesey (Glenfarg), Reginald Sizen (Canter- 
bury), Rev. F. C. Hoggartli (Girvan), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), E. C. E. L. (Brondesbury, N.W.), Norman 
Birkctt (Edgbaston), Miss E. Webster (Kingsdown, 
Bristol), Marcella Whitaker (Earlsheaton, Dewsbury), 
Sybil Waller (Boscombe), J. G. Stanton (South Wigston), 
Evelina San Garde (Accrington), Olive T. Turney 
(Beccles), Thomas Moore (Birkdale), Mrs. Olive Gillespie 
(Canterbury), L. H. Cooke (Stockport), Constance Ursula 
Kerr (Dirleton, East Lothian), Miss L. Mugford (South 
Norwood Hill, S.E.), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), C. 
Roy Price (Wellington, Somerset), J. Richard Eliaway 
(Basingstoke), G. E. Wakerley (West Bridgford, Notts.), 
Douglas A. Worgan (Cardiff), S. Reginald Price (Cam- 
bridge), I. Swinscon (Wadhurst), F. R. Tindal (Chelsea, 
S.W,), R. Duncan (Northampton), J. D. 1 . Waugh (Tod- 
dington, Dunstable), M. Blacklee (Barrow-in-Furness), 
M. M. Barron (Hampstead, N.W.), Ethel Talbot 
(Murra5dield, Edinburgh), W. M. Lodge (Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E.), Miss E. M. Bell (London, W.C.), J. Harold 
Muir (Glasgow, W.), Margaret Trie (Hampstead, N.W.), 
Mrs. M. A. Pulbrook (Cricklewood, N.W.), Beatrice 
Bunting (West Hartlepool), Miss E. F. Parr^^XCliffon), 
Irene Pollock Lalonde (Bath), M. A. Newman (Brighton), 
A. Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), MissM. £, Kennedy 
(Ranelagh, Dublin), Maud Straker (Epsom), Bajrl M. ' 
May (Farnham), Mary Kingdom (Montreal), Annie L. 
Beal (Barnes, S.W.), Mary C. Jobson (Middleton-onfr- : 
Row, Co. Durham), Zillah K. Macdon^d (New Yoric 
City), Marie Russell (Glasgow), James A. Richpxds 
(Tenby), and B. R, M. Hetherington (Carlisle). 

V.— The Pmze of OitE Year’s SuBscRiFTiiJN to 
Bookman " is awarded to Mr. RusseU Green, 
Queen’s College^ Oxford. , ; 
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THE JEWISH BOOK OF SPLENDOUR.* 

By Dr. William Barry. 


B y long experience I am aware that studies in 
Jewish literature, when the general reader 
does n(jt pass them by altogether but deigns a glance 
into them, are apt to provoke and disgust him. Out- 
side the Bible, which he is losing from his memory, he 
knows nothing of Hebraism -neither its early stages 
after the Fall of Jerusalem, nor its mediaeval glories, 
nor its revival as a race and a religion, much traversed 
by schisms, yet vigorous in spite of them, since th(i French 
Revolution. Hebrew names, like Heine and Moses Men- 
delssohn, in the great world-dictionary of modern genius, 
he cannot escape knowing by repute. Of the move- 
ments to which they contributed or from which they 
came he is ignorant, and contentedly so. That he 
should have heard of the “ Book of Splendour is most 
unlikely. It is, indeed, the Bible of Kabbalism ; and 
occult sciences are in favour. But again it condemns 
magic, looks down on astrology, holds within it no forms 
of incantation, and is put t()gcther in a style so con- 
fusing and confused that only a “ golden dustman 
would have the patience requisite to sift out its jewels 
from the mountains of dross. Such an explorer, Mr. A. 
E. Waite, the learned mystic with a fascinating gift of 
research and narration, proves himself to be. His 
antecedent journeys in the dim forest of the Kabbala 
warrant us in following now upon the trail which he 
has blazed. Seldom, however, did any European, happy 
in the confidence of logic and method, undertake so 
wide- weltering a chaos, to subdue it into reasonable 
order. It is a ^’e^itable “ tohu bohu,’* without form 
and apparently void. Yet may some diviner spirit 
brood on the face of these dark waters. 

“ The 'Zohar,* that book of lies, which impudently set 
itself above the Holy Scriptures and the Talmud.'' 
Thus Professor Graetz defines our '' Book of Splendour," 
in his standard work, " The History of the Jews " (Eng. 
Tr. V. 294). Whence it originated as a distinct com- 
position has been hotly disputed. The taking name - 
but mystics are continually inspired in giving names to 
their fantasies— was borrowed from the twelfth chapter 
of the Prophet Daniel, which runs in the English version 
thus, " They that be wise (or the teachers) shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament." Written in a 
peculiar kind of Aramaic, it was until the other day 
hidden from all but scholars, though its influence has 
gone far beyond them in East and West, from Seville 
to Smyrna, and from Italy to Poland. At last we have 
it, well edited with a French translation (1906-1911) by 
Jean de Pauly, revised after his death by M. Lafuma 
Giraud. The six volumes, now available to every one 
that can read French, have given' Mr. Waite his oppor- 
iimity. With rare skill he throws into a refined English 
compendium the chief doctrines, collected under illu- 
minating principles, which he discovers in the Zohar.*' 
He brings them to a centre, furnishes a key to their 
meaning, and expounds the philosophy of this “ higher 

* V The Secret Doctrine in Israel. A Study of the Zohar and 
its Xonneetions/* By Arthur Edward Waite. loa. 6d. net. 


Kabbalism " witli a bene\T)lent loaning towards its 
drift and purpose. " 'J'Jie Kabbalistic Jew," he says 
finely, " dreaming of liberation and of union under 
the grievous yoke of his Jaw, giving it the wings of inter- 
pretation and rising himself thereon, is of iny own 
lineage in the spirit, of my kinship in the lieart of quest." 
And so he docs not shrink from calling that the “ secret 
doctrine of Israel,” which to the legal church authorities, 
the Rabbis and the synagogue, lias ever been a stone of 
stumbling and a rock ol offence, precisely because it 
transcended legalisn 1 . 

A very ancient aberration in Jewry is the Kabbala — 
" the oral tradition." When learning revived among 
Israelites in our nineteenth century, they had to con- 
sider this problem once more. They could not away 
with a system of puerile and disconcerting symbols, 
running into sheer insanities, and they condemned it 
outright. This, i)retty niiich. was the attitude, says the 

Jewish Encyclo]Kedia," of Zunz, Graetz, Luzzatto, 
Jo.st, Steinschneider, and Munk towards a kind of 
mystical lore witli which, as rationalizing Jews, they 
felt in profound disagreement. Above all, perhaps, 
they detested the ” Zohar." It claimed to be, what it 
certainly was not. the work ot a most mighty seer in 
Israel, Simeon bar Jochai, dating from the first Christian 
century. It handled the words and sentences of Holy 
Scripture, i.c. the Hebrew Te.stameni, with a freedom 
so daring and even so blasphemous that it transmuted 
the strong Theism taught by Moses and the Prophets to 
a Pantheism of the most extravagant type. It offended 
good sen.se and decency by resolving the austere con- 
ceptions of wliicli Hebraism has been the apostle, where 
Deity was concerned, into a sensuous jfliysical language, 
with manifest perils for the unwary whom it caught in 
its toils. Whenever the Kabbala had gained the upper 
hand over Talmud and Rabluiiism, there disorder, 
amounting to anarchy, had followed. For something 
like a hundred years, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century till within speaking distance of the French 
Revolution, this disturbing influence had rent Israel 
asunder. The names of Sabbatai Zevi of Eibeschutz, 
of Frank and the Frankists, denote a period when the 
Jewish people seemed to lie helpless at the mercy of 
false Messiahs, pretended Christian converts, and the 
vilest charlatans. Then, above all, did the Kabbala 
flourish ; then the “ Zohar " blinded with its dazzling 
wreckers’ lights thousands who could not distinguish 
between revelation and delusion. Europeans know 
little of the story, but Jews never can forget it . 

On the other hand, it was from the Renaissance 
onwards equally natural that Christian scholars, like 
Pico della Mirandola, Reuchlin, and others, should be 
dravm to circulate witli approval Jewish writings 
assigned to the primitive ages, wherein they found a 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Divine Man who should be 
Messiah and Redeemer, the Second Eve, and the in- 
dwelling Spirit. To quote these things and to drive 
them home was an argumenium ad hominem which no 
controversial writer would or could resist. Oral Hebrew 
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tradition, secret but never-failing, thus furnished a 
Christian commentary on the Old Testament, at once 
Messianic and apparently orthodox. To some extent 
this view is even now taken by the French editors of 
the ** Zohar.” To them the Shekinah is Christ ; the 
Queen of Heaven is Mary ; and “ the Kabbalistic Com- 
munity of Israel is regarded as the Church of God, in 
the sense of the Christian Church.*’ All this would be 
very wonderful if true. By the side of acknowledged 
historical Christendom a hidden Church would have 
persisted along the centuries, united with it in belief 
and holding that belief from Enoch, Abraham, Simeon 
bar Jochai, as the divinely inspired meaning of Penta- 
teuch, Prophets, and Psalms. How gladly such an 
interpretation of the text would be received by Christian 
mystics our present author signifies, and it is not open 
to doubt. The question remains, is it true ? And 
that, I fear, we must answer with him, as with most of 
our qualified critics, in the negative. 

Taking Christian dogma, practice, ritual, in the great 
historical communities of East and West, it is not 
possible for us to grant the parallel, much less the 
identity, alleged. A parallel indeed there is, with 
correspondences far-extending, but it carries us back to 
Alexandria, to the neo-Platonists, to Gnostics of the 
school of Valentinus, to the strange groups of Marcosians 
and Elkesaites, and thence to the Persian doctrines of 
angels and demons, if not beyond. The whole litera- 
ture of which in the “ Zohar ” we read a classic, however 
confused an expression, comes down to our days upon 
tJiis line of descent. In that sense it is really a tradition 
from of old. Moses de Leon, the reputed author, a 
Spanish Jew of the thirteenth centur5^ did not invent, as 
he would have been incapable of fabricating, the immense, 
minute, and endlessly ingenious play upon Scripture 
that proves by its richness yet incoherence how many 
minds have been exercised in the game. Joseph’s 
coat, with all its colours, was nothing to the variegated 
garment of exegesis wrapped round the Massoretic Bible 
during this wild adventure in quest of a philosophy 
outside the wonls themselves. Mr. Waite calls the 
" Zohar ” a “ medley,” It is something worse, for it 
abounds in contradictions on his own showing ; ” the 
Zohar as exegesis was conceived and born in a house 
of distraction.” But Moses dc Leon probably flung into 
it as a treasury all that he found of his old-world lore, 
good and bad alike. He was, we will say, an editor, not 
an impostor, who has rescued from destruction the 
secret doctrine taught with variations innumerable by 
sect after sect, yet still to be made out if we posses.sed 
a clue to it. Such a clue Mr. Waite believes that he has 
got hold of ; and I will not entirely refuse the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, what I read in the pages of St. 
Irenseus and St. Hippolytus, Christian Fathers who lived 
and taught during the chief Gnostic period or soon 
after it, warns me that the clue will take us into the 
labyrinth where no Christ dwells, but a strange man- 
devouring Minotaur. 

In a thorny subject one may be permitted to use the 


method of analogies. If, then, we resolve the central 
teaching given in the ” Zohar ” by means of Platonism 
into a creed of m3^tic choice and fore-ordained heavenly 
love, which is realized in the holy estate ” of marriage, 
we must bear in mind that Plato was unacquainted 
with Hebrew religion, and these are similitudes rather 
than aihnitics between schools so widely separated. 
The mystic elements which abound in discourses attri- 
buted by Plato to his Master would seem to recall a 
tradition. However that may be, from the Tenth Book 
of the ” Republic ” we gain a pregnant myth of reincar- 
nations determined by the soul’s choice before it enters 
the body. And from the ” Symposium ” we learn that 
marriages are made in heaven, while there is a law of 
ascent from the mere earthly semblances of Divine 
ideas to their perfect attainment. Adding with St. 
Paul to the Ephesians, where he lays down the law of 
marriage for his converts, “ This is a great mystery, 
but I speak concerning ('hrist and His Church,” we are 
brought on to a height from which the spiritual signifi- 
cance and inward grace of humanity become visible, 
when it is considered as a ” Holy Family.” Such in 
principle is the ” benign ” interpretation that floats 
before Mr. Waite’s eyes when he contemplates the 
” Shekinah ” unveiled in these too often distracted 
pages. He will even grant that something in them 
betrays a reminiscence of the Catholic teaching on the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

So far, perhaps, it is well. But recalling the (inc^stic 
pedigree which cannot be denied, and without giving 
credence to charges brought against secret assemblies 
age after age, we must feel liow undesirable is a thooso]>liy 
which tends to absorb the spirit in sense by force of 
its chosen symbolism. Another warning comes to us 
from the Persian Sufi school, where extravagance and 
impiety on tlie surface are said to be vehicles of a divine 
lore, bearing the soul upwards until it recognizes its 
oneness with Deity. When the New Testament declares 
that ” God is a spirit, and they that worship Ifim must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” it opens a world of lights 
pure as the heavens, from which no danger falls on 
heated imaginations or passion-struck enthusiasts. The 
Oriental docs not need to encourage a sensuous fancy, 
thanks to which he has long lain captive under delusions 
in faith and tyrannies in government. Tlie >\estern 
had better keep at a distance from Krishna ; neither will 
he advance towards perfection along the pathways of 
the ” Zohar.” It has fine things, no doubt, gleams of 
dawn, brilliant vapours, strokes that tell by their very 
perversity and strangeness. But if all the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been nothing else than ” Solomon’s 
Song ” writ large, they would never have changed the 
world’s course to an upward, spiritual plane. Too 
frequently the mystic soars on wings of Icarus, wax 
melting in the sun. Let any man, after weairying shim- 
self with all these vagaries of Kabbalism, turn to the 
Fourth Gospel ; then he will realize how happy it has 
been for Europe that it learned religion from St. John 
the Divine, rather than from Moses de Leon. 
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THE MELTING POT* 

Mr. A. B. Walkley says that Ibis drama of American 
assimilation is “ romantic claptrap . . . rhapsodising o\'er 
music and crucibles and statues of Liberty.” Mr. Archer 
says that as a work of art for art's sake it simply does 
not exist, but adds that ” Mr. Zangwill woidd not dream of 
appealing to such a standard.” Mr. Nevinson has declared 
that to him the play is ” one of the greatest dramatic 
productions of our age, ’’.and is angry with the many critics 
who have '* sneered and carped, or patronised disdainlully.” 
Finally, Mr. Zangwill himself appends to this volume a 
long ” Afterword ” of answer and exposition. 

Clearly the only thing to do is to taki' the < hances of 
the scrimmage. The senmmage itself is prool that Mr 
Zangwill’s play is a work of definite \*alue and power : lie 
may take to himself the consolation whicli Vera Reveiidal 
gives to his hcR), when his great American Bym]>lK)ny has 
been heard : ” hailure ! liecause the critics are all divided ? 
That is the surest proof of succe.ss.” X'era’s heart was in 
her words ; liad only her head been engaged slic might 
have said that critical loggerheads are as often as not- 
perhaps more often — a proof ol interesting failure. 

I do not think that ” 'Phe Melting Pot ” is a great play. 
It deals with a great idea, and it turns our eyes again to 
a great vision ol the mudeni worlil. And the deniaiid for 
the ” drama of ideas ” is quicklv satisfied if the idea is 
there, easily recognised, and as easily available for con- 
versation. But meanwhile drama remains drama, and any 
adjectival qualification or classification may be justly 
suspected of obscuring the eternal fac t. J^'or there never 
was a great drama that was not a drama of ideas. What 
our modern gadabouts and enlhnsiasts mean by their 
” drama of ideas ” is a drama which exploits modern 
questions, living issues, and what not. They wish to see 
drama harnessed in the traflic of pr^igress. Accordingly 
they imagine that Mr. Galsworthy’s ” Justice ” is a great 
play, and that Brieux's ” Damaged (Joods ” is another 
great play, because in eiu .h ease I lie need of a social reform 
is poignantly illustrated. But such purposes and achieve- 
ments are not never hav'C been, and never can be, the 
essential stiilf of drama. All these plays fail to be great 
plays because they do not answ'er to the one test which 
addresses itself to the Jicait ol the matter. 'Phe suprcune 
•function of Drama is to embody the actions and sufferings 
of human nature in individual characters of memorable 
interest. In a w^ird, the spell of a drama is the spell of 
its dramatis persona’. The dint, the explosion, call it 
what you will, wdiicJi announces a great drama is the 
usurpation of our minds by a great character, or group 
of characters. Tendencies, reforms, visions — all may be 
adumbrated, but they must be knowui to us as parts or 
moods of the character depicted, and must present them- 
selves to us in the very breathing of that character. It is 
the weakness of modern drama, as it is the weakness of 
modern fiction, that it makes small additions to our stock 
of enduring creations. 

Mr. Walkley was harsh, but not fundamentally wrong. 
David Quixano is a rhapsodist. We do not feel him as 
America, or as Europe becoming America, but as an 
impassioned spectator of the phenomenon, rendering to 
the great crucible the homage of his music and his passion ; 
and we remain curiously external to the dream and the 
dreamer. In a word, the play is felt somewhat as a poem, 
or allegory, and I believe that a non-dramatic poem would 
have been Mr, Zangwill’s better medium. 

I hope it is clear that this drastic suggestion carries 
with it, by its very nature, a real admiration of many 
elements in the play as it stands. But, given the play, 
it was a mistake, 1 feel sure, to make the hero a composer 

♦ ** The Melting Pot : A Drama in Four Acts." By Israel 
Zangwill. 28. 6 d. net. (Heinemann.) 


who, from llic outset, is engaged on writing a groat 
symphonv on the very tlienu* The immense assimilative 
mission of .Vniorica among the nations- w'hich is the play's 
<‘entral idea. It is a devi('<; highly sintablo in a pncni, but it 
throws over the play a kind of veil ol rhetoric and allegory. 
We are introiluce.d to an artistic tenqierameiit at boiling 
point, and arc apt to lie a little latigued by tlie intensity 
and precocity of David's expression ol his idea, while 
we are c<»nscioiis ol a need to see it evolved in the normal 
emigrant mind. In a word. David rhapsodises before we 
are ready. And the fact Ilia.t in this passionate singer 
ol the ('nicible we behokl, not inerely a JCiiropean who 
says of LairojK- that ” her ]>alacos and peerages are oul\v<irn 
toys ol tJie human .spiiit.'' but a jew who says as much of 
tlie ideals and traditions of his own woiuhirfiil raie, must 
intensify for many reader^ a sense of the inadequacy of 
Davul's personality to embrace and co-ordinate lor ns 
these asKiimpt ions, lie is not, as lie should be, the theme 
in flesh and blood, but a quivering accent on a great but 
familiar fact to which Mr. Zangwill has applied a luppy 
pJirase. 

Mr. Zangwill tells us of the long success of his play in 
America. I can well understand this : its appeal to 
American sentiment, and to Aineriia's lapping curiosity 
about herself, is obvious. Here we iiuisl wait and sec. 
1 am convinced, by the way, that ” 'fhe Melting Lot ” 
ought to be played m a small tliealre. J^ossibly 1 shall be 
classed among the carjicTs. It is one of the paradoxes of 
criticism that wliere a work rises above a certain level it 
enters an atiiKisphere of appreciation which is chillier than 
the earthier stratum beneath. Tlierc are those who think 
that praise and enthusiasm should be rushed to the assis- 
ance of such achievement. Alas, it is already cheapened I 
It is Mr Zangwill’s distmctiou that he always compels our 
reterenee to high and exai ting standards. 

WiLVREi) Whitten. 


AS THEY WERENT.^ 

Tlie defect of most alleged light reading is that it demands 
the ])rirtial asjfliyxiation of one’s taste and intelligence as 
a preliminary to any possibility of enjoyment. We could 
illustrate this contention with current examples, but we 
refrain. The sjienal merit of Mr. Ikiruig's present volume 
it that its lightness and humour are addressed to, and not 
again.st, the reader's better judgment. We shall not for a 
moment assert that the ^•ol^me is a masterpiece of brilliance, 
or that it is innocent of dull moments ; but we do say that 
its easy pages are a pleasant provision for the times and 
seasons when the relaxed mind needs ainuscnicnt without 
the usual accompaniment of intellectual insult. Would-be 
humorists arc more often vulgar without being funny, 
than funny without being vulgar. 

Mr. Baring’s method is simple. He supposes priwitc 
diaries in which famous people utter sentiments that contra- 
dict traditional expectations a vilely obscure generality 
that we hasten to make clear by examples. Does, for 
instance, this private diary of I'ibcrius reveal any vices 
unexposed by Suetonius > Not at all. It represents the 
Emperor as a^kindly person, feeding tame tortoises with 
lettuces, and rejoicing in the thought that, whatever his 
intellectual failings, he will leave to posterity the memory 
of a pure and exemplary life in the purple. Ivan the 
Terrible, in pages that are perhaps the best characterised, 
and certainly the best written, in the book, foresees the 
Russian mothers of the future rocking their babies with 
lullabies about his gentleness. Sherlock Holmes reveals 
himself a monument of blundering stupidity, and William 
the potential Conqueror resolves to introduce, when he 

♦ Lost Diaries." By Maurice Baring. 3s. 6d. not. (Duck- 
worth.) 
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seizes England, a wholesome system whereby leeches shall 
be enrolled to give medical service to the serfs, the serfs 
being docked part of their emoluments to pay the leeches. 

And what sidelights on the Revolution would you not 
expect to find in the diary of an English governess, resident 
in Paris from 1789 to 1794 ? What you actually find is 
sublime British unconsciousness that anything unusual is 
going on — the lady's only comment, for instance, on the 
date of the King's execution, being a complaint that the 
shops were all shut and the streets inconveniently crowded. 
Her crowning triumph, however, is the entry under the date 
in November, 1793, when the (roddess of Reason was 
installed at Notre-Damc ; 

November loth, T793. — Sunday. -Started to wiilk along the 
river in .spite of the damp weather. Streets very muddy. A 
great crowd of peojile near the Cathedral. Caught in the crowd 
and obliged to follow with the stream. Borne by the force of 
the crowd into the church. Deeply .shocked and disgusted at 
the display of Romish superstition. A live woman, resembling 
a play-actress throned near the altar, representing, no doubt, the 
Virgin Mary. Most reprehensible. Was obliged to assist at 
the mummery until the crowd deimrted. Think I have taken 
cold.” 

This diary is quite a gem. Like all good comedy, it is 
also good criticism — for comedy, no less than tragedy, is, in 
its own way, cathartic. We hope that Mr. Baring will give 
us more, and all at this level. 

George Sampson. 


OUR ONLY BONIFACE ^ 

” All Roads lead to Rum,’* as its leading character 
remarks, is no bad maxim for a heady kind of story which 
makes a .social revolution turn on alcohol. Mr. Chesterton 
in this narrative extravaganza has given the rein to his 
inventiveness in character ; he has also let the action 
take care of itself. The result is a novel not only with- 
out a hero or heroine, but equally without the semblance 
of a plot. It has not even the frank inconsequence of his 
short-story serie.s, like “ The Club of Queer Trades ” or 
“ The Innocence of Father Brown.” It is simply the 
frolic of a fertile mind letting itself play upon modern 
conditions and exercise itself in the exhilarating pastime 
of humour and surprise. 

Philip, Lord Ivywood, is a kind of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, and comes to grief, as Meredith’s hero did, in a 
protracted love-affair. But he unites a certain measure 
of diplomatic experience with a foible for sociology, and 
when he returns from the Near East, he undertakes to 
de-alcoholise his countrymen by an enactment which 
proves unworkable. Out of a complexity of characters and 
issues, crossed in a fitful way by liis half-Oricntaliscd ideas 
and his temperance gospel, there emerges a very definite 
public hostility towards him. With a logic, therefore, 
which must be hateful to the author, the story finishes in 
a kind of revolution, in which Trafalgar Square empties 
itself along the high road that leads to the Ivywood estate, 
and attacks his lordship’s house, to the universal relief. 
Shall we be accused of ingratitude in that last phrase for a 
book which reeks with characteristic cleverness and levity ? 
In extenuation, we may plead that the book is not only 
amusing, but bewildering. We are given a kind of film- 
panorama of contrasted eccentricities and unexpected 
episodes. We get a stalwart Irish diplomat-adventurer, 
who uproots a tree or a sign-post by way of souvenir where- 
ever he goes, a rabid edition of the Eatanswill type of 
scribe* who is christene4* tl^odgh one of his argumentative 
peculi^ties, ”Hibbs However/’ And this ‘’however” 
pervades the book, for there is a set-ofif against every merit 
and every fault that it possesses. 

If we were ndt already familiar with Mr. Chesterton's 
champagne vein of fun, we shouki suspect him of settling 
down* ol malice aforethought, to parody many of his 
<X](ntemporaries, chapter by chapter. ^ For instance, there 
is a biilliant skit upon the .Hihhert Journal, and another 
on the House of Commons manner. A third intersperses 
The Flying Inn.” By G. K. Chesterton. 6s. (Methuen.) 


high-spirited dialogue with convivial poems, in the manner 
of Mr. Belloc ; and yet another seems to take Mr. Jefiery 
Farnol for its model, which is all the more frolicsome and 
unnecessary, considering that Mr. Famol, in the main, is 
himself an echo. But these extremes of the ridiculous 
fall away when Mr. Chesterton enters, more or less con- 
sciously, into competition with the famous dawn chapters 
in ” Emilia ” and ” Prince Otto,” and gives space and 
focus to another scene with a bit of landscape like this, 
in which the only false touch is the concluding figure : 

'• They were ascending a sloping road, walled in on both sides 
by solemn woods, which somehow seemed as watchful as owls 
awake. Though daybreak was going over them with banners, 
scrolls of scarlet and gold, and with a wind like trumpets of 
triumph, the dark woods screened their secret like dark cool 
cellars ; nor was the strong sunlight seen in them, save in one or 
two brilliant scars, that looked like splintered emeralds.” 

We are at a loss occasionally to see the need or purpose 
for the touches of stereotyped profanity, especially in a 
writer so fertile in effects as Mr. Chesterton, and we confess 
ourselves rather bored with the Mohammedan missionary 
who sets himself to prove, in all times and places, that 
everything in the West has had its origin in the East, even 
our tavern signs. We would also ask, why ” strengthing ” 
and ” swashbucklcring,” when the redundant syllable in 
the one might easily supply the shivering deficiency in the 
other. But everyone will enjoy the author's many impro- 
vised poems, like the Roundabout ditty and the Ivywood 
song, in the following rattling vein : 

King Charles he flod from Worce.ster fight 
And hid him in an oak ; 

In convent schools no man of tact 
Would trace and praise his every act, 

Or argue that he was in fact 
A strict and sainted bloke,” etc. 

Again, we can all admire the ingenious idea which suggests 
the title— -or vice versa — ot a stolen tavern-sign which, when 
set up over chemist’s shop or baronial hall, induces a mad 
rush from the thirsty populace, and its travels arc so rapid 
and so various as to justify the fancy of ” The Flying 
Inn.” Nor does the author fail to act up to the promise 
implied, for he regales us with the heartiest laughter right 
through the book. It almost tempts us to call him the 
modern English Boniface. 


SPECULATIVE DIALOGUES^ 

There are eight dialogues in Mr. Abercrombie's book. 
Famine talks with Pestilence, Minos with the Ghost of a 
musical critic, a beggar in the next woild with the dog 
that was formerly his, Earth with a Crowd, f-ust with* Love, 
Science with the World, Philosophy with the Angel of Life, 
Time with Eternity. At times tliey arc dramatic, as in 
the opening of the first : 

Famine : ” Well met, my sister ! It was a long way off that 
I saw through the heat-shimmer the black waving of thy skirts 
upon the lowmost air.” 

Pestilence : Greeting, dear sister. This, then, is the 

place we were to meet at ? ” 

Famine : "Yes; thou and I, with our kindly be.som.s, are to 
sweep this cumbered floor of India a little.” 

Lust and Love, arguing in the brain of a sleeper, break 
off as the man begins to wake, and are gone as he mutters : 

'' Only three and a half per cent ? No, no : that's not 
good enough.” The World and Science begin to talk as 

they were sage and sophist, and when the World hints 
that Science is concerned not with the World as it^s, bist 
as it seems to him, Science exclaims : ” Fiddle I I cem 
do better than that, I hope,” and the World retorts : 

” Idealist 1 ” and Science demurs : ” Idealist 1 But it is 
to Science you are speaking.” 

But, on the whole, Mr. Abercrombie is not for long 
together very careful of what his characters might think 
of him. It is he that made them and not they themselves* 
For example, Minos talks to the musical critic like a barrister 
rather than a judge* When the fellow has said that his 

* "Speculative Dialogu^*” By Lascelles Abercronibie/!.' 
5s. net, (Seeker.) ( : ; 
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sister used to play The Maiden's Prayer” and he had 
read ” Music and Morals ” by Mr. Haweis, Minos says : 

^ that you approached the criticism of music without 

any clear idea of the particular oxcollence at which Music aims.** 

At the head of the dialogue is quoted the passage from 
the ” Inferno ” which says that Minos 

" With his tail so of I 
Himself encircles, as degrees bonealh 
He dooms it to descend." 

His Minos, like Mr. Abercrombie himself, sees that this 
is funny. Therefore, when the critic has given Inniself 
away four times, and the tail rustles. MiiK)s cries : 

"Hullo, my tail lias Jour coils in it now," 
just as if he were a child acting Minos. 

.The dialogues, in fact, are jx'rvaded by a spirit of game- 
someness as well as of joy, neither of which is a common 
companion of metaphysicians. Thus 1‘estilcncc is as deeply 
interested as Mr. Abercrombie in .social conditions, and 
takes very seriously the part itself has to play, though 
well aware that it is not immortal. It — or ratlier she — 
asks : 

" Do men seem to be living joyfully or nobly in an English 
town ? By ‘ joyful I v ’ 1 do not mean ‘ not being mopish and 
glum ’ ; I mean a very ]jositivc thing, a hiding that it i.5 admirable 
delight to have senses and emotums. Are men much aware of 
beauty in an English town ? Look inside their factories, inside 
their homes. 'J'riic, there is one lorm of beauty still left to them 
— ‘ beer ’ ; hut it is a perilous fonn J<ir men who liave no other, 
and even that seems likely to be taken from them." 

Then, again, 1-ove and l.ust agree at least upon one 
thing : 

" Tliat the forces of eternity liave not come together in man 
merely in order 1 liat he may juggle with pieces of cash. We both 
think that he may be more splendidly concerned with life than 
in that fashion. Indeed, wc think lluU to be alive does no great 
good to man unless lie can achieve moments of astonishing and 
rousing perception of the fact that he is alive." 

Mr. Abercrombie’s perception of the fact is proved 
ev^ery where by tin; burly energy of his metaphysics, by 
the heavy-laden onrush of his style, by his many admirable 
images, as when Pestilence say\s : 

" And, sud<lcnJy, like a lanced dropsy, or like an over- 
weighted door full of dry rot, the power of the white race 
will give ; Jor there was no joy in it.” 

or when Earth says : 

" in a Crowd, many human molecules have been wrought 
into a being notably different from them, and singly pre- 
siding over all their originating mullitudc ; just as a bar 
of iron is an existence quite diilerent from the sum of its 
many component existences, and is, in fact, strictly, a crowd 
of iron niolccu/e<i.” 

This joy sustains the book from beneath and kindles 
it above. 'I'he book has those " heady virtues” which 
poetry commends. And therefore I admire it, as Keats 
admired the attitudes of men fighting in the street, 
though the fight seemed to him hateful, as the dia- 
loguc form, imperfectly dramatic, abounding in long 
speeches, and these, whether Minos, or the Angel of 
Life, or the beggar's dog, be speaking, stuffed with 
metaphysics, seem to me hateful, and, but for the 
gallant and ingenious gifts squandered on them by 
Mr. Abercrombie, intolerable. 

Edward Thomas. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME.* 

The great Tr6moille family stands in the samerelatioii 
to the history of France that the Seymours or the Caven- 
dishes do to English history. ” They have stamped 
their personalities on those great movements whichhave 
built up modem France : on the Crusades, on the Hun- 
dred Years War, on the Italian campaigns, on the 
religious strife which followed the Reformation, on the 
Fronde," and on the Revolution. One Trdmoille was 

P "From the Czusades to the French Revolution. A 
History of the La TrAmoille Family.” By Winified 
Stephens, sot. Sd, net. (Constable.) 


basely captured at Agiiicourt, and more basely still intrigued 
against Joan of Arc; another, to hiscternal honour, wrungthe 
Edict of Nantes from a reluctant king. One outdid all other 
nobles in exacting feudal duos to the uttermost farthing 
from a groaning countryside ; another paid for these 
ancestral sins by coming more than once within a terrify- 
ingly short distance of the guillotine, while a third made 
partial atonement by lighting gallantly on behalf of the 
national religion by the side of the peasants of La Vend6e. 

Good and bad, gluttonous and ascetic, blood-sucking 
leeches on the body of their ])oor country, and saviours of 
that country at the cost of their own lives, so the character 
of the heads of th(‘ family varied from age to age, but on the 
whole and ac( ording to their lights tliey " played the man.” 
The manliest of tliem all was a woman, and a W'oman who 
became an adopted daughttn* of hhigland. 'Phis by itself 
would be suflicient jiislification lor tlie appearance of this 
volume, that it gives in full the life history of that Char- 
lotte do la "I'r^inoiJIe, wdio as Countc'ss of Derby conducted 
that ever luemorablt; defence of Lathom House against 
the attacks of Fairfax and the J*arl lament’s troops, and in 
other ways laboured valiantly to stexT the family barque 
.safe through the rocks and shoals of those .stormy times. 

In other re.spects, t<M), her lite is full of inteicst. Her 
martial ardour may bi* c(msidered an inheritance, for she 
was the granddaughter of Wdli.iin the Silent, and an 
aunt of Ikus, when a mere girl of seventeen, refused to 
surrender to a C'.'itholic .irmy a <.tistle that was poorly 
provisioned, difficult to defend, and jxisscssed of only two 
small cniverins TJie ediieation of the " Lady of Lathom ” is 
another interesting circumstance. This high-born little lady 
had to undergo a Jong series of Hoggings at the hands of 
her mother, her governess, and even her grandmother, a 
daughter of the great Coligny. TTiey tried to break her 
spirit, but the siege ol Lathom House shows how egre- 
giously they failed. 

Meanwhile her hfe-loug friend, her sister-in-law, the 
Ducliess of IT'emoille, did her best to break the spirit of 
her feudal tenants by forcing them to build the truly 
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Marie Antoinette, niter 
the Kinc’s Death. 

Froia a porttait drawn in the Tampie and pitnented to thelPrincess de Tarente. 

Fcodi From tlia Ccufadac to tbe Frencii Kevolutidn,*' by Winifred Stephen!} (Constabk), 
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magnificent Castle of Thouars. She seems to have had 
much the same passion for building as " Bess of Hard- 
wrick/' of Chatsworth fame. Over this castle the author 
makes an unhappy slip. In one place she says that the 
people of Thouars had been ‘‘ content to slave on the 
building of it ; in another that they “ were so oppressed 
that for long afterwards they cursed her name and her 
memory.” The fact that her picture alone of all the 
family portraits was smashed to pieces by the Revolu- 
tionary mob shows tliat the second statement is the more 
correct. 

We must also take some exception to the excessive amount 
of praise showered upon the Rrince dc Talmont, ” the 
hero of the Vendee.” Relying only on the.se pages, one 
would gather that he was the heart and soul of the war ; 
,the fact being that he was not to bo compared with La 
Roche jaquelein cither in courage or ability. In disobeying 
his orders to let the fugitives have a clear road, he pre- 
vented the capture of Nantes, and altered the whole course 
of the war. 

\V. A. F. 

PANTOMIME.* 

It is often thought praise enough for a first book to say 
that it shows promise -a judgment hardly satisfying in 
the present, and subjecl to reversal on appeal by the 
future. For what seems to be promi.se may be in fact 
the top of achievement, like blossom which never quickens 
into fruit. A first novel may be that one book which, 
they say. it is in every man to wTite— the book in which 
he sums up his experience, his memories and ideas, and 
succeeds after all in making a tracing, rather than an 
imaginative rendering, of lile. It is for the critic, then, 
to distinguish, if he can, the accomplishment from the 
promise, to discover and express what has actually been 
done, to trace any signs there may be of vitality and 
creative force. 

" Pantomime ” is a book that will not be labelled outright. 
It is neither stark realism, nor airy romanticism ; nor 
indeed a ju.st blending of tJie two, but perhaps, in the 
terminology of the chemist, a mixture ratlicr than a 
compound. Where the author writes from knowledge, 
the characters live, the situations impose themselves ; 
where she depend.s on iinrigination (and it is easy t(» mark 
the border-line), .scenes and persons pass before us with 
the vividness of a cinematograph indeed, but are not 
** bodied forth.” Structurallv the story is simple. It is 
the history ot a girlhood, 'the heroine, a Jewess, spends 
her childhood years in a society well-to-do, materialistic, 
starched witli convention. Financial misfortune leads to 
endless, aimless wanderings with her mother and uncle, 
from hotel to hotel. pcHsiau to pension, eking out a small 
income with the ]>etty economies of the homeless. As she 
grows f)lder her s<iul is vexed with discontent, vague 
longings, gropings after a happiness in which, with the 
remembered exc itements of an imaginative child, .she sees 
herself playing Principal (lirl to a Principal Boy in a life 
as light and coloured and irresponsible as a pantomime. 
She wants a lover, and finds a philanderer. Sickened by 
the inanities and disappointments of continual perambula- 
tion, she seeks a career, and joins an Academy of Histrionic 
Art, only to find that her acting make.s no impression on 
the director, and to be thrown back once more upon herself. 
But she gains a lover, a feUow-student to whom she becomes 
engaged, and whom the practical uncle persuades to seek 
fortune in a city office. Fortune, however, is long in 
coming, and in a mood of flesperation with her surroundings, 
Nail agrees to elope with her Boy. They arc storm-bound 
at Dover on the way to Paris ; Nan, resting in her room, 
is overwhelmed by a rush of the old conventions, the old 
ideals of rcvspectability,” of orderly domesticity; she 
feels a shuddering fear that the Boy may fail her, and in 
a fevjet of fright slips aw^ay and takes train for London, 
whither her lover, himself recoiling from the idea of per- 
manence, has already lied in a motor-car. 

Pantomime,'* By G. B. Stern. 6s, (Hutchinson.) 


The plot, it will be seen, is no great matter, but in the 
treatment of it the author shows uncommon talent. Nan 
is a real, a charming person, portrayed with a sure and 
skilful hand. The descriptions of her peregrinations, of the 
dramatic school, of her family and friends and the people 
she meets, are instinct with acute and humorous observa- 
tion. Her sensations and imaginings are related with 
insight and delicacy ; one scene in particular, that in which, 
having sold her old clothing, she stands forth for the first 
time in all the consciousness of silken underwear, a new 
woman, is a remarkable exposition of feminine psychology. 
The dull, tidy-minded mother ; the girl companions, with 
their cal incries and curiosities ; Sadie, the young married 
woman who seeks relief from dulness in a dangerous flirta- 
tion, and turns upon her lover when he becomes exigent, 
as a cat scratches the hand that strokes it : all these live 
and move. If the male characters are not all so successful, 
they arc nevertheless closely observed, touched off with 
light strokes of humorous mockery that is never malicious ; 
but drawn from the outside, rather than revealed from 
within. Tlio Vicomte, with his airs and affectations, his 
epigrams and posturings, is like a figure out of the artificial 
comedy of the Restoration. 

Technically the author’s work reaches a high level of 
excellence. The style is easy, flexible, shot with colour 
and the sparkle of a pretty wit. In the difficult art of 
dialogue she shows a maturity remarkable in a first novel. 
Whatever the future may prove, ” Pantomime ” is itself 
an achievement — a work of exceptional ability and interest. 

riicuBJCRT Strang. 


A SURVEY OF SOME RECENT 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

Among the historical productions of 1913 we must 
revert once more with special admiration to Mr. Gooch’s 

Historians of the Nineteenth Century,” a book invaluable 
as distinguishing the main currents of investigation and 
historical theory from the days of Grote to the present 
day ; and we perceive that in the Rdvue des Deux Mondes 
Monsieur Hanotaux, former foreign minister and biographer 
of Richelieu, has commenced a series of articles on history 
and historians upon somewhat analogous lines. Another 
important event has been the production by Messrs Mac- 
millan of an illustrated edition of Macaulay’s history, 
under the editorship of Professor Firth, a work of unique 
interest to which we hope to be able to revert later. 

A book of exceptional value and interest, especially to 
Oxford students, is the set of Ford lectures delivered aft 
Oxford some eight years ago by Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol, 
now published by the Clarendon Press, under the title of 
” Church and State in the Middle Ages.” The institution 
is put under the microscope, and its actual working 
exhibited during the pontificate of Innocent IV. (Sinibaldo 
Fiesco) — that is to say, from 1243 to 3 254. The author 
tries to disentangle the good and evil bound up with the 
connection between England and Rome, more particularly 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. The objects of 
clerical rule had been lofty, and, in spite of the abuse of 
centralisation, its first effects had probably been good. 
Even at the period of its acme the system of making 
Rome a Court of Cassation for the whole of Europe was 
severely criticised, though Mr. Smith shows conclusively 
Hhat Matthew Paris’s portrait of Grosseteste as a,^prot(^ 
Protestant was enormously overdrawn. It is impossible 
after reading Mr. Smith’s pages not to feel a good deal of 
sympathy with tlie great mediaeval idea of a Church-State. 
Up to the middle of the thirteenth century it is difficult 
to exaggerate the vast hold that the Papacy had upon 
Christendom, and especially upon England. The Papalists 
included the best minds of the day, whose intense convic- 
tion it was that on the connection with Rome depended 
the security of the National Church as against the secular 
power, also the discipline. and purity of the Church itself, 
if not the whole prospect of future reform. The united 
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action of the civilised world in pursuit of the highest aims 
which it could conceive was the dominant thought of 
superior minds such as (irossetestc. The idea was a 
grand one even in its failure.' The way in which the 
failure came about is demonstrated in these luminous 
pages as due primarily to the deflection of the Papacy 
from its higher aims to those of suixessful war, the building 
up of a secular dominion, and the organisation of a treasury 
sufficient to bear the brunt td such expensive schemes. 
I'hc Curia became more and more a court and board of 
exchequer levying the highest toll it could imaginably 
extort Irom the faithful in all lands on behalf of a ]>olicy 
which sacrificed spiritual to material aggnindiscinent. J'he 
ideal thus brought to earth takes on something of the 
earth, earthy ; it is subducfl to the element it works in. 
'Phe Papacy, by means of an almost preternatural patience 
and persistency, overcame its twin power, the empire. 
But it was a. worse than Pyrrhic victory. Innocent TV. 
had taken the Church al its highest in the climax of the 
thirteenth century —that glorious flowering time of the 
middle ages- -and in elcvc‘ii years had destroyed half her 
power for good and had launched her irretrievably upon 
a downward course. He ha<l crushed the greatest ruling 
dynasty since tlie (‘.Tsars, and ruined tlie greatest attempt 
at government since the fall of liome. In ruining the 
empire he had ruined also the future of the l*apacy. 

A l:)ook of like power and originality is that of Mr. Henry 
Wickham Steed (Constable. 7s. 6d.) on the Hapsburg 
Monan.hv. 'I'his is a pleasant variety from tnc cramhe 
repet if (( about the harlequin character of the Austrian 
dominions ~a bundle of races, creeds, traditions and 
tongues tied together by an aiigu.st family— and fatuous 
speculation as to what may or may not hajipen when 
hranefs Joseph dies. It is an original survey ol the Haps- 
burg States, their tondilions, character and jiroblems 
from the point of view of a close, accurate and entirely 
modern observer. The two most powerful factors in the 
show, according b) Mr. Steed, are tlie monarchy ami the 
Jews. The Hapsburg Family Mission on one side, the 
Jewish journalists at the other extriune, and between the 
ubiquitous bureaucracy and ” \'ieiiiia.’' Vienna, it should 
be noted, represents both a capital city and an etal d ante. 
The reputation of Vienna for gaiety dates from i8r|, 
when the Congress danced, but failed to progress. If men 
could live on gaiety and rolls Vienna would be sublime. 
What “ Vienna " lacks is soul. In this it is characteristic 
of the slate ol which it is the centre. Men of Vienna do 
not lack t.aleiil, but talent lacks men. What Vienna lacks 
is moral con.sciousness. f'aifh and idealism vani.sli under 
' its blighting breath. To trace tlie genesis of Vienna would 
be t(» write the psychological history of the Austrian 
ICmpire, Mr. Steed docs this to a great extent. He 
exhibits the dirtv, corrupt, chattering, cow-dealing side 
of modern parliamentarism. He seems to have a 
first-hand knowledge of Austrian finance. l: 5 ackward as 
Austria is in some respects, in others it seems to be j^re- 
figurihg the future. The strong tendency of capital to 
agglomeration, the decay of individualism, not only in 
trade and industry, but also in finance, before monopolistic 
organisation are seen in Vienna with startling clearness. 

The Jewish question the author deems to be second to 
none in importance for anyone who would understand the 
Dual Monarchy. The Jews may be the salt of the earth ; 
but you cannot dine off salt. Wherever they coexist in 
bulk there is pretty sure to be trouble. Prosperity in- 
variably leads the Jew into two apparently irresistible 
mistakes : first the immoderate display of material egotism, 
secondly forgetfulness of the fact that he is in the last 
analysis an Asiatic, and failure to recognise the profound 
difference between the Jewish and non- Jewish mentality. 
With this failure goes the failure to realise how strongly 
the tide of anti-Jewish feeling is running in highly-civilised 
countries — especially, it seems, in Germany and German 
Austria. The author concludes that monarchy holds its 
own in the Hapsburg States, and that by a paramount 
use of the skill in trafficking between rival policies and 
jarring national aspirations, which centuries of experience 


has developed, it may retain a unique place among the 
potential forces of Kurope. Fach constituent pari of the 
empire in turn, a.s circumslances tend to strengthen or 
weaken their “ pull. ” encounters successfully the severity, 
indifference or benignant favour of the Hapsburg in office. 
The Magyars have mainly had the pull since 1867, but 
their tenure of the ini))orial smile seems to be coming to 
an eml. Vienna seems inclined at the moment to coquet 
with the Buthenian element in its ])nlyglot empire largely 
because of the tear of their relapsing into the orthodoxy of 
a I’anslavic Tiussia. All in turn hate and try to bite the 
hand of the charioteer, but more than any tiapsburg 
alienation they dread the possibilily of being left out- 
side the parcel wTiich by sheer tad of continuance has 
engendered a certain obscure sense of bekmging together. 
Altogotlier this is a most remarkable Tiook, indispensable 
to publicists, and worthy ot anything <ff the kind from 
the pen ol Sir C harles Dilke al his best. 1 he writer 
for ten years lias studied Austria and .\uslrian pioblems 
from the point of vaiitagi' offered bv thi' ])()sition lA Times 
correspondent, llis splendid work and Sombaits will lead 
to a belter iinderslaiidmg ol ])roblems which at the time 
are calling lor serious treatment more persistently than 
anv other problems of old ICnrope. 

i )r. iNillard’s “ T^eign ot Henry VH., Irom Contemporary 
Sources" (Longman) is the first volume of a source-book 
for this reign to be completed in tiirce volumes L, narra- 
tive ; 11.. economic and social ; HI. diplomacy, religion, 
Ireland— and is dictated by considerations of scholastic 
utility. Whctlier it is desirable to spoon-feed pupils of 
special periods by llic preparation of specialised hand- 
books seems to me very open to (pieslion. L>illicultics 
have always to be surmounted in the quest of contemporary 
evidence, and it seems rather unwise to spare the pupil 
who aspires to get up a special period or subject from 
documents a ffirctaste of these dillicnlties while he is still 
an undergraduate. I hit the collection has a distinct 
historic-literary, apart Irom a scholastic, value, and it 
furnishes a pretext lor a very pretty and illuminating 
es.say on the reign by way of introduction from the pen of 
the professor, hrom the student ])oint of view the Intro- 
duction IS a dangerous bit of suggestion. 'Fhe author s 
styh‘— rich m analogy and metaphor— makes it fatally 
persuasive, if not, indeoil, seilnctive, to the young historian. 
But Dr. Pollard at least points out with great candour 
the existence of the danger. One contimiporary authority 
tells us that Henry Vll. spent all his leisure poring over 
his accounts, another that he only cared for amusements ; 
against a.sserlions that he spent nothing we have to set 
the sums we know he l.ivislicd 011 jewels and enferlain- 
iiients, ami against Morton's Fork and Lmpson s fines wc 
must set the release (on evidence at least as irrefragable) 
of all prisoners in London lor debts of less than forty 
shillings. His haggling with Lerdinand of Aragon over 
the distressful ( athcrine's dower coiitlicts with the charm 
of his correspondence with ins mother ; and lus harshness 
to Warwick and Suffolk with his fidelity to his ministers, 
only one of whom encountered Uie late so common to 
Tudor statesmen. " ^'lie simple tacts of hist<>ry prove on 
examination to be as fictitious and fallacious as le 
'elements' of geometry or of chemistry." Ol all our 
kings, Henry Vll. is perhaps the foxiest. Ihero was 
nothing divine about his descent, and though, says r. 
Pollard, " something was made of the verum Dei judictum 
at the Battle of Bosworth, the God of Battles was a fickle 
and dangerous deity to invoke. Hymen might be more 
stedfast, and Henry’s marriage with Elizabeth ol 
as essential to his position as was William III. s wi i ary 
to his.” Henry’s prescription (says our guide, in con- 
clusion, and very characteristically), Henry s presenp ion 
for England’s disorders was a sedative toned with iron 
and administered with unflinching resolution, h or the 
general student this is a book of useful design and ot 
exceptional value. Some of the documents ave no 
hitherto been printed. We hope to revert to it when the 
collection is nearer completion. The second volume ough 
to be particularly interesting. 
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The second volume arrives as I am correcting this, and 
fully corroborates the anticipation. There is, perhaps, 
rather more Latinity in the Social section than the English 
student may appreciate. But the selections are skilfully 
made. The entries of expenditure from the King’s Privy 
Purse are distinctly amusing. For instance, for a barometer 
(called a “ pronosticacon ”), 6s. 8d. ; for taking crown 
jewels out of pawn, 3^350 ; for a “ lyon,” £2 13s. 4d. ; for 
a' leopard, £1^ 6s. 8d. ; for King Richard’s Tombe, £10; 
for a mountebanke eating coals, 6s. 8d. ; for a wrestling 
priest at “ Cecetr.” 6s. 8d. ; to a Spaniard that played the 
fool, £2 ; to the young damoysell that daunceth, 3^30. 
Puzzling, this last entry ; evidently a Salome dance ! 

Mr. Heatley's ” Studies in British History and Politics ” 
(Smith, Elder) arouses an interest in the receptive power 
of the author’s Edinburgh students. Mr. Heatley gener- 
alises with some sagacity, though no great originality ; but 
he conveys his conclusions and reflections tlirough the 
medium of sentences of such portentous length, com- 
plexity and conditionality that we have found it quite 
impossible, owing to preoccupation with the syntactical 
turn of the sentence, to keep any consecutive touch with 
the curve of the lecturer’s ideas. How do his classes 
manage if he habitually talks like this ? From whom did 
he derive this eccentric and exorbitant fashion of post- 
poning the fall of his sentence ? One doubts whether 
Mr. Henry James himself could surpass sentences of such 
tantalising quality as the following : 

“ If again, wo view Britain, with her equipment and responsi- 
bilities, as she has been adjudged l)y the comprehensive intellect 
of a Montesquieu or the political and expedient sense of a Kricrl- 
rich von Gentz, or even, in spite of prejudice and perversion, by 
the average, well-informed, continental mind of Europe during 
times of crises for Britain, as in 1800 and in lycx), we reach by 
a more circuitous and le.ss sure path a somewhat similar result — 
that England and Britain have prospered through regard tor 
law and for liberty, for burden as well as ])rivilcgc, for duties 
accepted and enforced and not merely tor rights easily pro- 
claimed, and that to the British genius and type of mind, 
undoubtedly composite but with constituents that prevail, we 
must ascribe distrust of mere theory, incapacity to follow theory 
through, and disinclination to submit or to 1)0 subjected to it ; 
that to it belong sagacity and balance, as of the Roman, not the 
alertness of the Athenian, a certain narrowness of vision when 
more than the immediate issue is in question, but a sureness of 
foot for the day, a liking for precedent and attachment to the 
real and the feasible, readiness to make surrenders by way of com- 
promise for convenience, for peace of mind and the satisfying, 
unidcal conduct of everyday vocations.” 

Here is another characteristic passage : 

” Thus, also, the .second Pitt in his constructive statesmanship 
before the Krencli Revolution seeks at once to organi.se and make 
harmonious the machinery of the State, and to work upon and 
to expand the basis of the nation and of a new society, entitled 
to political recognition in Britain ; and, while in his later schemes 
of State he departed in outward effort from the spirit of his 
earlier reforms and positive endeavours, this and not more can 
bo charged historically against him, that he misconceived, though 
less obliquely than Burke, the immediate and impending evils 
for his own country from a political cataclysm in France : he 
shrank, but over-cautiously shrank, from applying and persisting 
in a policy which, in happier days, had been held by him to be 
safe and statesmanlike, and harl been made by him his own, 
but. which amid the new conditions was dreaded by him as 
expedient, as possibly subversive, and an encouragement to 
those who would imperil the State and right.s established.” 

The author seems happier when he is describing and 
expounding the work of individual historians like Maitland 
and documenting the same with references and notes. 
Maitland,, however, never let an idea go until he had« 
overcome it in single combat and made its meaning as 
clear as it was possible for our language to render it. 
IJeatley could not poi^sibly a better examplar. 

It i$ interesting to be able to record the completion of 
l^fessbr Oman's " History of England," in seven volumes 
(Methuen). Almost simultaneously we have to note the 
completion of Sir James Ramsay’s eight vollunes beginning 
the " Foundations" and concluding with " 1485." 
series and Longman’s political history (in twelve 
have been in progress for about a d^de or more. 
|)M|;!the complete ht^ri^ are very uneven. But the best 
mlitnea in the "PoUtacal " deal with the Tudor pmriod, while 
ftlie merit of the Methuen series is chiefly concentrated in 


Volumes I. and II., covering the period from the creation 
down to 1300. The two new volumes respectively are 
" England in the Later Middle Ages " (1272-1485), by 
Kenneth Vickers, and " England since Waterloo," by 
J. A. R. Marriott, and between them they fill up the two 
remaining gaps. The two volumes are of very even merit ; 
they take nothing for granted ; they give numerous 
references, especially the volume by Mr. Vickers ; they are 
compendious, they seek to omit nothing of any possible 
importance. But really successful history can only be 
written by dint of imagination ; and these two authors 
don’t trust theirs nearly enough. Mr. Marriott speaks 
expressly of the gradual saturation he has undergone in the 
materials ; but saturation is comparatively ineffective 
unless it leads to a little more vigorous reaction upon 
materials than we see here. This is the more desirable 
inasmuch as the prc-existencc of the political history points 
the way here to specialisation on social questions rather 
than on the minute chronological registry of political events. 

Mr. Vickers is best where he is most happy — that is in 
traversing a jungle of detail and making no effort at all 
to sec over the tops of the trees. Thus his volume appears 
to most advantage in the reign of Henry V. In the early 
portions his book seems to have been ruthle.ssly cut down, 
but here it is left relatively full ; and the fuller the better. 
Mr. Marriott is good in just the opposite way. He is best 
where he is sketching quite rapidly and using a little 
historical stenography, as in the chapters on ” Peace 
without ITcnty,” the “ Growth of the British Power in 
India,” " England and Italy,” or ” Colonial developments.” 
The maps, as is usual in this series, are of special interest. 
Five hundred pages are devoted to text, and fifty more 
to authorities, tables and index. The seventh volume has 
a full table of contents, the third merely a list of chapters. 
This is surely bad editing. We can only hope to see the 
omission remedied in a subsequent issue. 

A valuable companion to the book of Mr. Vickers and 
to the two well-known volumes of Miss Abram is supplied 
by Mr. L. F. Salzmann’s ” English Industries of the 
Middle Ages ” (Constable). The book forms a splendid 
introduction to the industrial history of prc-capitalistic 
England. The sixteenth century (as Mr. R. H. Tawney 
points out so well in his ” Agrarian Problem under the 
Tudors "), and early seventeenth form the period of transi- 
tion, and these chapters are devoted to mining, quarrying, 
metal-working, pottery, cloth-making, leather- working and 
brewing, mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Based to a considerable extent upon the special studies of 
local industries contributed by Mr. Vellacott and others to 
the Victoria county history, this erudite but interesting 
volume concludes with a chapter upon the control of 
mediaeval industries, whether by Parliament or by the 
craft guilds. 

Mr. A. L. Gu6rard’8 " French Civilisation in the Nine- 
teenth Century ” (Unwin) is exactly what it professes to 
be — an historical introduction to the study of modern 
French activity in whatever form — a tableau of French 
progress and French problems, from 1800 to the present 
day. The writer excels in conciseness and clearness. 
It is surprising what an amount of information and 
suggestion he manages to condense into 250 pages. 
The modem newspaper-reader will find extremely useful 
his accounts of the Dreyfus case, the Radical Blocks 
Syndicalism, R6nanism, Modernism, the Separation Law, 
Sillonism, and the like. The author speaks very frankly 
on the plaies of modern France, the dram shop, the^barr^k^ 
the birth-rate, and the petty bureaucracy, but he hope^ for 
salvation less from the colonial empire of France than from 
her inherited wealth in land, money, culture, historic, 
tradition, prestige. An old nation, a wounded nation, 
perhaps, but one whose heart throbs unconquerably still 
with invigorating life. Why are historical books so dear 
in England — 12s. 6d, ? 

Another book which has appeared posthumou^y is 
the fourth* volume of Dr. James Gairdner’a " LoUardy in 
England " (Macmillan)'^e work, still unfinish^, of 
octogenarian. The present volume, comprising Books VJJC,;,, 
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and VIII., is confined to the first year of Queen Mary’s 
reign and, like its predecessors, commits its author to a 
strongly anti-Protestant view. This, however, carries less 
weight, from the fact that the late Dr. Gairdner was 
essentially an archivist, not an historian. As an editor of 
rolls and calendars he did work of the very first importance, 
but his power of generalising and interpreting was small, 
and even in the matter of arrangement, as seen in his varied 
editions of the “ Paston Letters,” his mind was never 
wholly free from inextricable muddles. Yet he was a 
scholar of unflagging industry and complete sincerity, and 
students of the future will be increasingly grateful to him 
for the diligence of his labours for the Koyal Historical 
Society and the Record Office. He was Assistant Keeper 
of the Records from 1859 to 1900. 

A pioneer book of the record type, which is also to be 
mentioned here, is Dr. Thomas James Walker's ” History 
of The Depot for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, 
Huntingdonshire, 1796 to 1816 ” (Constable, los. od.). 
This affords, from materials never before used, a very 
curious and minute account of the arrangements made for 
the interning of French captives during the Great War. 
The result gains in impressiveness from tjie fact that 
pastoral landscape, distinguished only by a couple of wells 
and some almost obliterated grass graves, marks the spot 
where ten thousand French prisoners lived under strict 
guard, worked laboriously at straw-plait, marquetry, and 
other prison industries, planned impossible escapes, and 
hoped against hope for the termination of the war. The 
prison was demolished in i8t6, and has here been recon- 
stituted, with interesting illustrations and pitiful historical 
details and appendices, exclusively from documentary 
material. 

Thomas Skccombe. 


ASSORTED CRIME.^ 

It is rather a shock to read, in the opening sentence of 
a chapter in Mr. Tighc Hopkins’ new book, that he was 
the last inmate of the condemned cell of Newgate Prison. 

” The silence was as deep as in any hour of the twenty-four it 
ever could have been in that place ; and out of the silence came 
the great clock of St. Paul's flinging over the City its melodious 
noon." 

Mr. Hopkins, however, has no intention of harrowing our 
feelings. It is only his way of introducing the personal 
touch to a fare- 
well study of 
Old Newgate 
on the eve of 
its demolition 
— the touch 
that gives life 
to so many of 
the dry bones 
of history and 
crime which go 
to the making 
of this book of 
excellent gos- 
sip. Not all 
the chapters 
seem, at first 
sight, to justi- 
fy their inclu- 
Siion under the 
heading of 
l^'The Romance 
Fraud,” but 
^ the author has 
; ^an ingenious 

■ * " The Romi 
j ance of Frkud/* 
r'^ghe 'Hc^* 

6d.net.' 


knack of coaxing the unlikeliest subjects within reach of 
his capacious net. 

The chapter on tattooing, for example, will surprise 
most people who have not read the arguments of Lombroso 
and his school in favour of stamping that art as character- 
istic of the habitual criminal. It may be as well for Dame 
Fashion to remember this, lest she should be tempted to 
revive the ridiculous craze of a few years ago, when ladies 
of Smart Society boasted of patterns on their calves, and 
garters tattooed beneath the knee. Not that Dame 
Fashion would V)e likely, I suppose, to taboo tattooing 
merely because men of science liad labelled it the hall 
mark of crime. 

Between the fashionable garters of yesterday and the 
tailless hippo of Ancient Egypt lies a vast gulf, but Mr. 
Hopkins succeeds in bridging it with enviable ease. The 
tailless hippo, it seems sole survivor of an Ark ante- 
cedent to Noah's ” -can be made to order as surely, if 
not quite so quickly, as the tattooer’s imprint. It is 
merely part of a whole world of fraud which manufactures 
every kind of " antique " for the guileless trippers to 
Egypt and elsewhere, from royal mummies to pseudo- 
mcdia*val glass, the last of which, we arc told, is turned 
out by the ton. Otlier chapters are full of curious lore and 
intimate knowledge of such varied topics as the Inquisition ; 
prison life and its recreations ; the Man in the Iron Mask; 
the author discussing some of the theories regarding that 
inscrutable mystery which have been put forward since 
his own book on the subject was published in 1901 ; 
Fouquicr-Tinvillc, ” the Man-Eater of the Terror,” whose 
life by Alphonse Dunoyer was recently issued in an English 
edition ; and the close connection between crime and 
superstition in all parts of the world. The professional 
criminal appears to be a firm believer in charms. 

" Whatever may be the ])tactiru of tlic British fraternity in 
this respect,” writes the aaihor, " there arc few continental 
thieves bold enough to disjjense with an amulet of some sort. A 
small magic scroll, or a ce: tain formula that is supposed to render 
him invisible while in the act of committing his crime, will be 
suspended from his nexk, or tietl around the waist, or bestowed 
in a secret pocket.” 

Mr. Hopkins is welcome to expose as many frauds and 
superstitions as he pleases, but he might have left the 
pirates a little of the glamour w'hich we still love to associate 
with those reckless heroes of our youth. 

” No.” [says the remorseless Mr. Hoiikins], " piracy rejects, 
upon the peremptory mandate of historical fact, all patent of 
nobility. The pirate is no more to be ennobled than the footpad. 
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His differentiation from the commonest longshore thief is merely 
that his emprise was on a bigger and more imposing scale, and 
his chances of profit enormously greater. The garb of hero is 
a giant’s robe to him. ... As for the risks of his adventures, 
the business-like pirate calculatetT^hm as a jobber on ’Change 
estimates the chances of the market.” 

All that may be distressingly true, but in spite of Mr. 
Hopkins, and the lurid facts which he brings to light in 
support of his argument —including that of the buccaneer, 
whose grim jest it was to lop off the cars of an English 
skipper and make him eat them with pepper and salt — 
I, for one, shall still believe in the halo ol romance which 
has surrounded the Jolly Roger for me as long as I care 
to remember. 

Frank A. Mumby. 


MANY VERSES. 

Mrs. Huxley’s volume of verstd is interesting in more 
ways than one. It is prefaced by throe poems written 
by her husband, of which one at least -the third, ” West- 
minster Abbey ” -is worthy to be called a poem, fhe 
remaining verses in this vcjlnmc, fairly considerable in 
number, are from the pen of Mrs. Huxley herself. They 
show us a lofty and spiritual nature, a noble philosophy 
of life, and those qualities of heart and mind which so 
eminently befitted the life-long helpmate of the great 
scientist, who was a visionary and a man of letters as 
well. Her poetry is simple, ardent and tender. Her 
grace of diction and flow of music do not fail her. But, 
when all is said and done, the great interest of the book 
lies in those glimpses of personal cliaracter which show 
on what a heart one of England’s greatest men could rest 
his head. 

” On Passive Service is a very suggestive and interest- 
ing book, It is, in fact, full of poetry, of poetry not always 
clearly expressed, but there in the matrix, so to speak, 
Mrs. Andrews never writes anything that she does not led, 
and there is always a thought round wliich the poem is 
built up. (^ne cannot turn a page without finding a 
felicity and a revelation. With so much to give us, Mrs. 
Andrews ought not to make her message difficult. She 
is excellently equipped for a poet if she would but convey 
her thought to us more clearly and simply. The thought 
is always certain and beautiful, as in those poems of the 
wife whose husband is separated from her by the world's 
width. One feels the sheer surprise of joy that comes 
with poetry — and yet, the expression lacks something of 
clearness. She has not found the inevitable word. 

Here in a very tiny book® is some very delightful 
poetry, which might well set itself out to attract in a less 
modest garb. Miss Westermain’s expression —Elizabeth 
Westermain : what a name for a poet ! — is peculiarly 
felicitous. Over and over again one feels that here is 
some authentic gem from the Greek anthology. Music, 
colour, enchantment, the breath of roses, are in this tiny 
book ; but, when one would quote, one turns to a little 
poem which expresses a grief and a want common to all the 
ages. It is a sad little l-ullaby : 

“ Light is rising o’er the daisies, 

Larks are singing in the corn, 

Litlle lambs are frisking, bleating, 

Towards the waiting pastures fleeting, 

Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. 

Other mothers hush their nestlings 
In the sunset ; I at morn ; 

All the silver night I hold thee, 

Only then in dreams enfold thee, 

Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. 

Lullaby, sweet bate that lacks me ; 

Lullaby, toy heart is tom t 
In What clear and airy meadow 
Lurk'st thou, far beyond our shadow ? 

Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. 

1 Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley." 3s.6d.net. (Duckworth.) 

* PBSsdvo Service." By Margaret Lovell Andrews. 

2s,fM.^itet* (Max Goschen.) 

MQhrpr.'* By Elizabeth Westermain.. is. net. 
(Elldii Mathews.) 


In what verdant pasture playest ? 

Little babe, thou art forsworn. 

For thou dost disdain the portal, 
r.ittle rosy child immortal, 

Lullaby, sweet babe unborn." 

From the author of " The Tramping Methodist " we 
look for rugged force and dramatic passion, and we find 
it in the haunting passion of "Willow Forge."* This is 
arresting poetry, strong and brave, with imaginative 
vision. 1'here is not one thing in the book which is 
negligible — from the Hardy-like ballad which gives the 
book its name to the trampling music of its close. The 
irregularities of the verse arc oddly in keeping with the 
emotional qualities. If tliere is now and again a discord 
it is right, as though the hands fell suddenly on the chords. 
The book is alive with personality. 

" Echoes is gracious with a gentle and sensitive 
poetry, full of the scents, the sounds, the colours of English 
gardens, conceived with the gentle tlioughls of a sheltered 
life, Horfiis niclusits, the sheltered garden which is given 
to those who are not violent, but lie still in the Hand that 
allots them their fate. The diction is singularly pure and 
flowing. " Echoes ” is too modest a title, for the book 
has its own delicate revelation and message. 

Mr. Hole’s poetic drama, " The Master, '’® is a pathetic 
and moving piece of work, and it hardly needs the intro- 
duction by Mr. Stephen Phillips, since it is quite equal to 
winning its own way. 'The dramatic energy is well sus- 
tained throughout, and there are passages of considerable 
poetic beauty, marked by great simplicity and grace of 
diction. If one might make a suggestion, it would be 
that the short lines occurring so often break up the flow 
of the verse and make il less stately than it would be 
otherwise. 

Yet another poetical (.Irama is " ITislram and Iseult."^ 
Martha Kinross is a now name in poetry so far as 1 know, 
and this play must make it an honoured one. It is a bold 
thing to give us yet another version of the great story, 
but Mrs. Kinross is justified of her temerity. This is a 
swift, beautiful, passionate play, the background of the 
Arthurian tapestry, but the central figures of the 
drama living, loving, and suffering, with the fierce energy 
which belongs for all lime to the story of Tristram and 
Iscult. 

Mr. Strong’s translations of the Ballades of Theodore de 
Banvillc® are always good and sometimes brilliant. His 
book is quite adequate and makes very delightful reading. 
If one does not find the tripping gaiety of such a master of 
these forms as was, for instance, W. E. Henley, it is still 
deft and very pleasant. I^et us say grace for meat and 
fish 1 

Mr. Mackereth® is always a poet of a lofty aim. He never 
takes his message lightly, and he is a true craftsman, for 
his work grows in artistry. He is always sensible that he 
is a poet, and one feels, in reading his poems, the rapture 
of tlie maker in them. He gives us few surprises, but he 
is always beautiful and dignified and worthy, and his 
faculty for expression, his music, his art, grow from book 
to book. 

" Columbine is a new edition of a very pretty, artificial 
little play, very deftly and charmingly written, with a 
batch of verses, nearly always gay, at the end. It will 
appeal to lovers of " Prunella " and " The Pierrot of the 
Minute." The illustrations are exceedingly clever. 

Katharine Ti-nan^,. 

* "Willow Forge." By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Erskine^MAc-* 
donald.) 

* " Echoes." By A. L. Anderson. 28, 6d. net. (EUcin 
Mathews.) 

* " The Master." By W, G. Hole. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

’ "Tristram and Iseult." By Martha Kinross. 3^. net» 
(Macmillan.) 

® " The Ballades of Theodore de Banville/* Rendered by 
A. T. Strong. 38. net. (Macmillan.) 

* " On the Face of a Star." By James A. Mackeieth. as. 6d» 
net. (Longmans.) 

** " Cotumbme.” By l^egipald ArMl. is. net. 

& JacksoBi) 
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THE MAORIS ♦ 

The title of Mr. Newman’s book has passed the lips ot 
everyone who ever came into contact with the natives 
of New Zealand. C.)f all the coloured races of the Southern 
Hemisphere, none stimulates such interest as do the 
Maoris. Their physical and intellectual virility are of a 
quality that suggests transmission from some great aiices- 
try, just as their hardihood and spirit of adventure may 
be traits descended from heroic wanderers. 

New Zealand -with its wonderful beachc,s and moun- 
tains, its miraculous hot springs, its gracious vegetation 
and climate — is becoming widelicr known of recent years 
— people on this side of the world are even forming the 
habit of “ running down ” there for a Ijtlle fishing or 
mountaineering, or to study the unique social conditions 
of the J-)ominion. And no one vjsits the couni ry, or lives 
in it, without feeling an interest m its natives and putting 
the question of their origin. 

Mr. Newman has taken practical steps to find an answer 
to his question. He has spent years in patient research, 
both in personal investigation and m study ol tonnecling 
links of evidence left by great autlKuities on the history 
of eastern peoples. He followed the trail discovered by 
Mr. Percy Smith, author of “ Ilawaiki," who established 
proof of the existence of Maoris in the Malay Archipelago 
from 500 B.c. to A. I). 1100. Here Mr. Newman found 
many clues pointing to their previous existence in India. 
Step by step he has gone back over the route of the (heat 
Migration, and over a period of tliree thousand years, 
till he placed them originally in Northern India and identi- 
fied them with “ the Maiireyu, or Maurea," quoted by 
Phayre as “ a great people oJ llengal when it was the 
kingdom of Ava.” 

“By the word Maori,” he savs, “ I nican the hrcmn-skiiincd 
race called Polynesian hy Ivuropoan wnler.s. Maoris inhabit 
New Zealand, Hawaii, J'.astcv Island, Samoa, Karalonga, 'longa, 
'Pahiti, and scohjs of other islands. They are all one race —one 
by parentage in a coinnum fathoiiand in Asia ; one race in colour, 
blood, tradition, and religion, 'PIk^v used variations ot tlie word 
in different dialects. In Hawaii they were ^laoli ; in other 
places they wore Morioro, Mon, and so on. But Maori was their 
common name.” 

The rigid conservatism of Maoris in their racial tradi- 
tions appears to have made it almost startlingly easy 
for Mr, Newman to establish his theory and to locate 
the places of occupation by the Maoris in their downward 
route from India. Esiiecially conservative are they 
in their religion, and no one can know of its chants and 
spells and stories without feeling they have an ancient 
and highly poetic origin. 

Altogether Air. Newman claims he “ has discovered the 
lost hi.story of the Maori race,” that he has ” proved con- 
clusively the route of the Great Migration from the banks 
of the Indus to New Zealand,” and that *' the Maoris are 
an Aryan-Mongolic people but dominantly Caucasian,” 
In support of this is a book crammed full of information 
that should be of value to students of its subject, or to 
anyone who visits its countries. It is a mine of treasure 
in its wealth of Maori and Hindu folklore and myth — 
a contribution to literature in fact, though the author 
has not paused to give great literary finish to his work 
— ^he has been too easier to impart its fundamental matter. 
But here is unlimited material for embroiderers of fairy 
tale, legend and song. 

SIX NOVELS. 

I am looking for some man or woman, boy or girl, who 
does not write, or play, or act, or sing, or paint, or orate« 
or, indeed, do any of the things that are more or less artistic, 
either professionally or as an amateur. I am looking for 
the simple soul who is content to sit and look on and attend 
and applaud. 1 am looking for the audience. For at 
present it really does seem to me that we are approaching 
that state of social being in which the people earned a 
precarious livelihood by taking in one another's washing. 

^ Who are the Maoris ? By A. K. Newman. 7s. 6d. net. 

. WhitoombeATombs). 


The compliments on niy own work that used to mantle 
my young check with blushes are all become suspect to 
me now. If a man tells me that he liked my last novel 
I am pleased, of course -until I realize that he only tells 
me this because he wants me to say that 1 liked his last 
book of verses. On my word it is atrocious, an abomina- 
tion, that there shonkl be so many of us. And the worst 
of all are these new-comers, these boys and girls 1 have 
never before lieard of, W'hose books look quite as important 
as mine in the bookshops, and whose naine.s bulk just 
as large in the advertisement-columns. Yet, even so, I 
could forgive them if they were tin Hers at their business, 
f coiilil smile Vilandly upon their maiden efforts, if only 
those maiden efforts made me smile in another way as 
well. Jhit the jilague of it is that 1 am bound to respect, 
and even to admire them. Ioy their work is good. 

01 the si.x books reviewed in this too brief artiele there 
IS mil (ine which has not sfiine di.sliiiel ion, some individual 
elairn to considt^red appreciation. There is not one that 
the eouscientions critic could liglitiv dismiss with a lew 
stereotyped catchwords of faint ])rais(‘. And only one of 
them is written by an author ot impregnably established 
reputation. 

Thai one is ‘ riie Master of Mernpit,”i by luleii Phillpolls. 
Mr. Phillpotts, I am sure, would not claim for this his latest 
production, that it is as good as he can do. He would 
not wish it to be ranked with ” I he Mother fir The 
Sef'iet Woman.” It was obviously written in the intervals 
ol more stremniiis toil : a holiiiay task. Which is iifit to 
say that it is not tine stntt of its kind : gtiocl, honest romance, 
well-conceived, well-knit, well-written. It is a variation 
on the old tlumie ol the love-b-st. Two men are set a 
task to win a maiden, she herself to be the prize. It is a 
(apital storv, brisk and moving, with lU) pause in its head- 
long (.onrse from title-page to colophon. Hut why does 
Mr. Phillpolls seem to subscribe to the popular fallacy 
that a bully is always a coward > Surely the gentle Elia 
exploded that silly superstition long ago. 

Ill a very different genre is ” The Duchess of Wrexe,”» 
by Hugh Walpole, with whose work 1 was, until this 
present, unfortunate enough to be wholly unfamiliar. 
This is a novel which one would like to praise unequivocally, 
and one might do that with a (dear conscience, if one had 
less respect for the auilior’s fine literary talent and lesa 
lofty hopes of his future. The story is of the end of the 
last century, that acutely transitional time, when all the 
ancient privil€?ges of high caste tottered to their fall, and 
democracy, in Hie guise of the efficient person as opposed 
to the mere aristocrat, made its force felt above all other 
forces in our national affairs. Ihc study of the Duchess, 
is worthy to rank beside that of Old Mel in Evan 
Harrington.” It is true that Old Mel was dead before the 
story began, whereas the duchess lives to within a few 
pages of the end of Mr. Walpole’s book | but she like Old 
Mel -is merely an influence throughout, taking no active 
part in the destinies she controls. But it is just in the 
matter of these destinies— as figured forth in a bewildering 
array of deft charactcr-studics -that Mr. Walpole fails, 
I think. He is loo serious, too eager, too hard. He lacks 
the salt of humour to flavour his satire and make it palat- 
able. A little more mellowness and a little less tartness, 
a little more softness of outline, and a little less austerity , 
a little more kindliness and a little less cynicism : given 
these saving qualities and one could hail in The Duchess 
of Wrexe ” something approaching a masterpiece. 

We have these saving qualities in ” The Way Home, 
but alas I the theme here is not enkindling. The earlier 
chapters of the book are quite delightful. The study of 
the boy, Charlie Grace, is as good as any boy-study in 
literature. David Copperfield was not more clearly realized 
or more compellingly portrayed. Indeed the character- 
studies throughout are first-class ; and so is the quiet 

^ ** The Master of Merripit." By Eden Phillpotts. 6s.. 

Wrexe." By Hugh Walpole. 68.. 

Home." By Basil King. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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strong humour excellent. It is the theme that irks one : 
the theme of a nice boy falling upon materialism and 
becoming that basest of creatures, the soulless money- 
getter, the kind of man who cares not what he does or 
whom he injures, so long as he himself makes good. 
Toward the end of the book one sees that he is coming 
home, coming back to his real better self ; but then it is 
too late ; the harm is done, and the doer of all that wicked- 
ness is himself of no more account in the world. A hne 
book, nevertheless, and one which, judged by any but 
the highest standards, might be acclaimed a complete 
success. 

“ Katya is a novel in yet another vein. It is labelled 
a romance, but it is hardly that. For in its meticulous 
fidelity to the facts of life and human nature it is some- 
how reminiscent of Tolstoy’s " War and Peace.’* Yet, 
on reflection, it embodies the essentials of romance in that 
it tells of unusual things happening to usual people. There 
is no plot. The story (presumably) presents a faithful 
picture of average Russian life in a typical Russian environ- 
ment : the Ukraine, in this instance. It covers many years, 
and thus is epical in its range, though principally it has 
for its lurid background the Russian- J apanese War. The 
heroine, Katya, is a woman much loved, who dallies in 
turn with three of her suitors and marries two of them. 
The inner workings of her heart are revealed with all that 
effect of magical intimacy which seems almost indecent 
in a man. Space forbids more than a passing reference to 
the old Cleneral Karatayef, who works secretly at embroid- 
ery to supplement his income, or to Mikailo, a coachman, 
the stalwart of the drama, forceful and calm, a striking 
contrast to all the other feverish, hectic folk with whom 
he has to do. As a translation from the Danish this book 
reflects great credit on the translator, altliough a seemingly 
inevitable effect of slightly strained language, occasionally 
almost high-falutin*, slightly mars what can be otherwise 
extolled as a romance at once worth reading for its own 
sake as well as for the sake of the vision it vouchsafes of 
contemporary Russian life in an artistocratic household. 

Dust from the Loom has also a foreign setting : 
Santiago. The theme of the story is one of the oldest, 
but so adroitly manipulated that its interest never flags, 
and one does not realize even dimly what an old, old theme 
it is, after all, until one has reached the end. So, it would 
not be fair to disclose the plot. It is enough to commend 
the tale for its instant strong appeal to those primitive 
emotions in all of us, which thrill us and make us want 
to laugh and melt us to the sentimental mood. And this 
result is really due to certain tricks of style : the style of 
Mr. Noble’s writing is at once incisive and picturesque, 
vehement and at the same time restrained. Nor does the 
book lack humour. In Liseta we have yet another variant 
on the old serving-woman, but she is none the less an 
original for that. A case-hardened reviewer confesses to 
having read this book through at a single sitting — and 
it is quite a long book — and to have found refreshment 
and entertainment in every page of it. 

Miss Mills Young must not think that because I have 
relegated her book to the last I esteem it as the least worthy 
on my list.* On the contrary, I am not at all sure that it is 
not the best of the bunch. It is a story of strong elemental 
passions, powerfully rendered and exquisitely set forth 
against the picturesque background of the veldt. One 
senses the heat and the dust and the scents of the veldt 
in these glowing pages. ^ And the glory and the glamour and 
the pain of love, frustrate and triumphant, is so poignantly 
expressed as to wring the heart. To those in. search of 
pretty-pretty make bMieve, fake and fudge, this book is 
not likely to appeal ; but to those who like to see life 
reflected in the handglass of truth it is one to be unreservedly 
commended. ' 

Edwin Pugh. 

- * Katya.” By Franz De jesssen, 6s. (Heinemann.) 

• ‘^Dttst from the Loom/' ' By Edward Noble, 6s. (Con* 

jitable.V \ 

• "The Purple MiW*/' By F. E. Mills Young. 6$. (John 
::Lane,) ^ 


,THE DARK CONTINENT AGAIN, 

The supply of books on Africa'‘seems absolutely in- 
exhaustible. True, there is an amazing amount of good 
^copy yet to be extracted from the Dark Continent, and, 
doubtless, there are still books which will become classics 
waiting to be written, but the authors — amateur authors, 
for the most part — ^who venture into print with expensive 
columns, should make sure before publication that the 
ground has not been covered already. 

Mr. F. C. Selous gave us the best Big Game books 
we shall ever have, so far as Africa is concerned. He is 
the last of the Great Hunters, the very doyen of Nimrods, 
and he did his work in those days when the hunter was also 
pioneer, explorer, and hero. He went into the wilds, a 
thousand miles ahead of the railway, five hundred miles 
ahead of even a semblance of British law, taking his life 
in his hands, amongst natives even more dangerous than 
the wild beasts, and, for that reason, his simple, straight- 
forward narratives have an immense value. 

The latter-day hunter has all the resources of civilisation 
behind him. His comfort is regulated merely by the size 
of his bank balance. Every year, the number of men 
who go to Africa in search of big game increases, and a 
very large proportion of these are seized with a wholly 
unjustifiable desire to write a book about their deeds, 
despite the fact that ex-President Roosevelt, with the 
record of the carnival of slaughter carried out by himself 
and his professional assistants, practically killed the sale 
of this type of work. 

I am sorry that Captain Mosse tried to make a con- 
ventional shooting book out of his adventures.^ He is 
too able a writer, and too thorough a sportsman, for that 
sort of thing. A score of other men might have done the 
accounts of his shooting trips ; hundreds of other men 
have had similar adventures ; but very few could have 
written the most admirable chapters on rifles and equip- 
ment. Those are indeed valuable, and should be studied 
by all who think of going out into country where dangerous 
game is to be found. They more than compensate for 
the conventional features in the first part of the volume. 
There is room for a text-book on the subject, and Captain 
Mosse is obviously the man to write it. 1 shall look forward 
to its publication. 

It is impossible to review a book of the type of " A 
Captain of the Gordons,”* because the volume is really an 
intimate private document, which, through a mistake, 
has come before the public. It consists, almost entirely, 
of extracts from letters written by the late Captain David 
Miller, of the Gordon Highlanders, the sub-editing and 
arrangement having been done by his mother and his 
sister. 

Captain Miller was a very gallant gentleman, a splendid 
servant of the Empire, and his early death was little short 
of a tragedy. Literally, he laid down his life for hia 
country, dying, whilst still very young, worn out by active 
service in South Africa and Somaliland. 

On the other hand, his letters show him to have been 
as modest as he was brave, and, looking at this large and 
expensive volume, with its obvious padding, one feels 
that the man himself would have shrunk from the publicity 
which it is attempted to give to his simple, straightforward 
iHarratiye. There is not enough in the book to attract the 
man in the street, not enough even to attract the average 
%rary subscriber. It should have been brought out either 
' for private circulation only, or else in a very much^eapjir 
form. To-day there are far too many of these esgpehs^ye 
books, which, on examination, prove to contain only some 
• fifty or sixty thousand words. 

In this case, the lamentable thing is that Captain ^lier 
could write, and, had he been spared, he might have ) 
produced a book which would have lived ; but thase 
extracts from hurriedly-written letters certainly do not 

* ” My Somali Book/' ’ Captain A, H. E. Mom. 
net. (Sampson Low.) ^ 

*” A GftPtain of tbs GcJFdoBS.'.' EditM by Mrs;] 

■Miss MillMT.- xos. 64.;i«rt. ■■ 
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do him justice. Much must have been cut out of 
them, yet purely boyish expressions, such as a man 
might write to a sister, are left in. 

Here and there, one gets brilliant things, little bits 
which make you realise that the Empire lost a 
genius, as well as a hero, when this young officer died. 

'* It is hard to describe a battle — there is so little to 
describe. The infantry soldier secs nolhinK except the 
men on either side of him, and the ground in front. He 
hears the crackle of the enemy’s fire somewlicre — he 
does not know where — he hears the whit! whit! of 
the bullets, and, every now and then, he knows vaguely 
someone near him is hit — he feels the smell of the powder 
(cordite), and the hot, oily smell of his rille . . . that is 
the infantry soldier’s battle — very nasty - very tiring — 
very greasy — very hungry — very thirsty— everything very 
beastly. No glitter — no excitement —no nothing. Just 
bullets and dirt.” 

The man who wrote those words in a letter to his 
own people — they simply reek with truth — could 
certainly have written a great book later on. He 
would have been one of the brilliant exceptions. 
The Service could never liavc made of him a dull 
and prosy snob, though it would probably have tried 
to get rid of him because of his brains, not loving 
brilliant men who can use a pen as well as a sword. 

And so I am sorry about tliis book. The making 
of it has been a labour of love for those who had 
the best of reasons for loving the dead man, and to 
them every honour is due. Yet 1 wish they had 
done the thing in another form. It is not wlial he 
did, but what he was, that matters in this case, and 
only by the most careful reading can you realise his 
brave, joyous nature. Still, young though he was, 
he left his mark, and the world was the richer for his 
having lived. So he was amongst 1 be fortunate ones, 
Beloved of the Gods. 

STANLKY I’ORTAL KyATT. 



t'iwUi by F. J. Stead. 


Main Street, Haworth. 


BRONTE MYSTERIES EXPLAINED.* 

Mrs. Chadwick has writ ton a book which no ad- 
mirer of the Brontes can afford to ignore ; rather, 
we might say, which no admirer of the Brontes will 
read without deriving the utmost enjoyment from 
it. She has spent enoniions pains and trouble in 
amassing her facts. Sometimes, indeed, we could 
wish she had spent less, when she dives into byways 
which have no sort of interest for anyone but anti- 
quarians. Wc could well spare the disquisition on 
the right of presentation t<j Haw^orth Church. 

Though very often confusedly written, and not t<j 
be compared with Mrs. Gaskell’s life as a piece of 
literature, her biography of the Haworth family is 
not unnaturally far more complete than the one 
wiitten half a century before, and being more com- 
plete it is truer to fact. She proves up to the hilt the 
correctness of the modern view of Charlotte Bronte's 
feeling for M. Heger, a view which hardly required 
her powerful advocacy. But she docs far more 
valuable work than this in providing us with a key 
to the mystery of Emily Brontd's life. Read with- 
out this clue many of Emily's poems seem to be 
mere mystical lyrics, while " Wuthering Heights " 
towers up above our heads as some Merlin-built 
castle, wonderful, having no visible foundations, an 
inexplicable work of genius. Read with this clue the 
poems become intelligible and gain immensely in 
beauty and humanity, and the novel is seen to have 
very solid foundations. We see, in fact, right into 

. Emily Bronte's soul ; her carefully suppressed and 
disguised feelings are laid open to our reverent yiew. 
Hef character is shown to be far finer than was ever 
suspected; her self restraint almost puts Charlotte 
to an open shame. / . . ; 

V" the Footsteps of the BrontSs.'* ByMxs. Ellis 

'M, fchadwick. a6s. net. (Pitman.) , , , , 







4 



J^r^uUM0^h0dwick^ Tbornton Vlc^arage* 

' of tSe iUttttacstfonk from “ Itt the Footsteps of the Brontes (Pitman . 
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What then is this clue ? Mrs. Chadwick believes that 
Emily found her ideal in M. Heger. “ Who but M. Heger 
could have stood as the original of HeathclilTe ? (in “ Wuther- 
ing Heights.") A strong, powerful tyrant, with the pure 
and fierce love of a very god, albeit he had the mind of a 
little child." There is much more evidence, all very cir- 
cumstantial. Emily knew of his passionate devotion to 
the memory of his first wife, just the characteristic that 
would appeal to her. She knew, too, of his admiration 
for her own intellectual gifts. He evidently, quite uncon- 
sciously, fascinated her sister, who was much of tlie same 
make of mind. Everything points to the fad that ICmily 
shared this feeling. 

As to Charlotte’s feeling for the llrussels professor, 
there is no need now to labour the point, though Mrs, 
Chadwick lias devoted much of her book to it. There can 
be no question that it was this and this only that deter- 
mined Charlotte to return to Brussels after her journey 
home : this and this only, a passionate unrequited love, 
that made the two subsequent years so dark and dreary 
for her. The only evidence the other way is furnislied by 
some very dcrogatijry statements made in a letter to 
Ellen Jliissey: "Sometimes he borrows the lineaments 
of an insane tom-cat, sometimes those of a delirious 
hya‘na." But this is not altogether inconsistent with a 
passionate and unrequited love In short one rises from 
this book with the conviction that Swinburne and Wemyss 
Keid were right, and Mr. Clement Shorter and Miss May 
Sinclair wrong in their interpretation of the Brussels 
episode. It was the turning point in her career, and not 
in her’s only, but in JCmily’s as well, and the inspiration 
of their best work. In " The Professor" Charlotte tried 
to disguise her sentiments, to deal with her Brussels experi- 
ence artificially from without, and the result was a novel 
that fell hopelessly flat. In " Jane Eyre " and " Villettc " 
she wrote autobiograidiically, not artificially, from within, 
not from without, and the result was the very reverse. 

Mrs. (faskell tiscribcs " the great internal struggle " in 
Charlotte’s breast, which left her " panting, torn and sufTcr- 
ing," to the rival claims of (Germany and home, which is 
obviously absurd. But it is possible that, knowing better, 
she wished to shield Charlotte from a too censorious world. 

The author is continually running atilt against Mrs. 
Gaskell, often quite unfairly. If the latter painted Cowan 
Bridge School in dark colours, she also gave the favourable 
testimony of "Miss Temple’s " husband. Again the author 
says : " Mrs. Gaskell conveys the impression that both 
(Maria and Elizabeth'; died of typhoid fever as the result 
of the unheal thi ness of the school." What Mrs. Gaskell 
did write was.: " None of the Brontes had the fever." 
Several instances of this unfairness may be noted, but 
tins and a tendency t(j cliffuseness are the only blots on a 
piece of work remarkable for its thoroughness and acute- 
ness. 

W. A. F. 

THE COCKNEY AT HOME/ 

There is a curious misconception abroad that though 
the town-bred author cannot write with knowledge of 
country scenes and characters, the country-bred author 
can come and spend a holiday in London and write of the 
Cockney and his city with the most complete understand- 
ing of both. Only the other day 1 met with an intelligent' 
provincial writer who said he had been two months in 
London going about the streets trying to hear some of 
the Cockney wit he had heard so much of ; he had talked 
to cabmen, costermongers and others, hoping to lure 
them into saying something smart or funny, but not one 
of them had obliged him. so he had come to the conclusion 
that the wit of the Cockney was a baseless tradition, and 
was hard at work writing articles to that effect. But 
the wit of the Cockney is not of the artificial kind that is 
always on tap and can be extracted from him by any- 
body wl|p chooses to insert the spigot. Its virtue lies in 

• " The Cockney at Home." By Edwin Pugh. 6s. (Chap- 
man St Hall) . 



rhoto by Shu 111 Si hetu Mr. Edwin Pugh. 


its spontaneity. He can no mure produce it on demand 
than a poet can write great poetry to ordtT. flc i.s no 
genius, scintillating from moniiug till night and dropping 
out pearls every time he opens his mouth. He talks as 
much nonsense and says as many commonplace things 
as the rest of us, but when the mood catches him and the 
occasion serves he can be as shrewd, as droll, as witty as 
any novelist has made him. 

'J'hose who do not know this simply do not know him, 
but that does not prevent them from writing about him 
and taking away his character. Moreover, they write of 
him as if he inevitably bekmged to the lower classes, 
whereas, of course, there are quite ari.stocratic Cockneys ; 
there are some who arc well-to-do tradesmen, some who 
serve as Sheriffs and Lord Mayors of their native city and 
acquire knighthoods and other distinctions. But it must 
be admitted that when the Ck)ckney rises above a certain 
level he lo.scs his native wit and humour and becomes as 
dull and ordinary as too-prosperous people usually are. Mr. 
Edwin Pugh knows this ; he is a Cockney himself and 
know.s the Cockney as intimately as any man living ; there- 
fore, when he pictures him at home he chooses his examples 
from among the poorer, lower, less conventionally respect- 
able sections. There arc average Cockneys in his gallery, 
but he has gathered into it, loo, quaint, out-of-tiie-way 
specimens, oddities, eccentric, whimsical Cockneys, as true 
to life as the commoner sort, but not to be picked up so 
easily except by a man who really knows his I^ondon and 
the haunts of its queerer children. Everybody has some 
acquaintance with the Quack, the Cheap J ack, the Barber, 
the Waits, but what do you know of the Peculiarian, the 
Screever, the Chanter, or the Griddler ? Mr. Pugh sketches 
these and many other rare or familiar Cockney characters, 
touching in some incident or story that reveals them in 
their everyday ways and habits of life and speech with ^ 
swift and vivid realism. He gives you the (fbekney 
character in a great variety of phases ; you see the roguery, 
the adaptability, the cunning, the cheerfulness, the wit, 
the humour, the kindliness, the impertinence, the folly, 
and philosophy of the humbler men and women of the 
city in a series of lively, sparkling dialogues that allow 
them to reveal themselves in their own expressive idioih 
— series that ranges from broad farce through the 
lightest of light comedy, to amusingly realistic stories, 
such as " The Honeymqpn " and " The Perfect Lover,'* 
to domestic scenes, such as “ Bath Night," and the 
mingled humour and pathos of such tales as " Strained 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 

By ARNOLD BENNKTT. Fcap, 8v(». gilt top. 55. 

A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the 
career and aspirations of nn author, and is, in view of Mr. Bennett's biillianl 
success, not only of absorbing intcn.‘St but of iinpot lance to literary as])tranls 

MODERN MEXICO. Bv K. j. M.MTUKill. 

Author of " Tlie Siege of Ladysiiiilh.’' With 20 IllustiM- 
tions and a Map. Demy Svo., (h/. net. 

In addition to a full discussion of tin* iitigin and devilopnieul of the jutliln al 
problems which disturb Mexico at the pusenl time, this book (.out. tins 
chapters dealing with the foreign rcl.i lions ol the Urpnbhr, ]):Lrticnl.trly with 
the United Stales of America. 

MOTORING. By AL(B:KN0N j*:. liJ'RKIM.AN, 

M.I.A.IC., Chief Engineer lo the Daimler C()iiip:ui\ , 
formerly Technical lOditor oi tlie Aulo, and Author <>1 
" Aviation ” Wifli many Ilhisl rations. Demy Hvo, 
lo.s, <■){/. net. 

This work aims at ••xpliiimiig the tnuihimeiilal pmuipli-, of the <tper.ilion of 
a motor car. 

“ A sovirei* of ample jiifornidtion and gnitlaiiu ." — World. 

Prac ticallv everything lli.il is leijujn il to Im- Kiiiami m tlie c limre .imi 
iTmiiagt'inent of a cai is to lie Joinul m tin-. l)<*ok " U windier Hauitt 

A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 

ny Mrs. S'rUKfiE (JRI-.TJ ON. With 12 llIustratKins 
Demy Svo, ys. (mI. net. 

“These tbaptel^ revive the ohl life ol tin CutswtilfK with gO'.it lit<*r.iiv 
ebann .’’ — Tima 

“ The ileftncss and power with whicli Mis. (iretlou weave'- her nair.itive 
make us her dcbtois .’’ — Tall Mall im rllt 

“ A wonderfully inleresUng book on rmal hl( and l ouditioiis as tin \ <*visted 
during the past i-ciitury.'' — Tvenint; standanl. 

DAYS IN ATTICA. liy Mrs. U. C. BOSAN- 

^)UE'J'. With a Krnnlispiect' in inlour .ind lO tithei 
Illustrations. Dt'my Svo, 7s (ui net 

.A friendly guide for llie travellei who goes to Alheub without speeial kiK»w- 
ledge of the country and its hisloiN 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By 1 1 . B. A I )AM S. Wit li a .Via i > ( rown 8 vo, t s-. Off. ntd . 

The author lias tried lo make thi' study of the Kevohilion .illraetive, lo 
make known to tin leaders ot small book- the 1 epulis arrived at 1 )\ sueh wnteis 
as M. Sorel and I’niici; Kro()olkiii, and lo sh(»w the Kev<»hmou as juit of a 
development that still cuiitmues. 

LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
ENGLISH SAINTS. By l m shoktt 

Crown Svo, Os. net. 

This book pn seats in simple but graplm. form the record'- of natiNe hnglish 
saints. 

THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. 

By K. K. MAUKTT. M , D.Sc.. Rcadi-r in Soci.il 
Anlhro}H)!oHy, Oxford, :ind ercshlcnt ol liic Folk-l.orc 
Society. Second and I'.nlargcd l-'dilnm. C.rown Svo, 
55. net. 

FICTION 

CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH 
CON HAD, Author of “ The Nigger of the ' Narcissus.’ ” 
Crown Svo, Os. Si.vth Edition. 

" A work of brilliantly sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship.” 

— Punc^. 

''Marvellous literary style —brilliant character-study- a glonous book.” 

- Sphere. 

"So admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.” — World. 

IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. Byc n 

and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of " The Heather 

Moon,*' " The Lightning Conductor.’* Crown 8vo, 65. 

Fourth Edition. 

" A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode .” — Liverpool Post. 

" The authors are at their deftest and gayest.' '—Dai/y I^ews. 

" It pulses with life — a frash and fascinating story — and woven through it is 
the mysterious glamour of Egypt.”— Dei/y Chronicle. 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 

By ALICE PERRIN, Author of " The Anglo-Indians." 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

A delightful and most entertaining novel by ALICE PERRIH, the famous 
author of "The Anglo-Indians.” THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND wiU 
be one of the great favourites of the year, and as the demand at the libraries 
wlU be urgent, you are advised to send your order in at once. The novel 
describes the matrimonial adventures ol a charming girl in India, 

THE GOLDEN BARRIER. By AGNES 

and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ” If Youth But 
Knew.*' Crown Svo, 6s. 

This romance tells how the marriage of a poor man with a rich girl leads 
through a conflict of wiU and much emhitterment to a happy surrender. 

Jh CO«, Mg mmn 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 

By MARIK BKLLOC LOWNDES, Author of "The 
Chink in the Armour.” Crown «vo, 6.<:. 

This is a story full of exi-itoment, inystrry, and tender interest. It 
engrosses and enthralls. 

THE WAY HOME. By BASIL IvlNG, Author 

of “ 1'lif Wild Olive.” C rown .Svo, Os-, 

BASIL KlNti, whof,!' n.imr is not su well known as tin* titles of his books, 
is rapidly w'orkmg Ins wav to popiilantv with rnir public, lie wrote "The 
Street Calletl Stiaighl ’* and “The Wild tdive,” and in his now Itook he tells 
you the story 'd .1 smiiei his life ,tiid de.ith. Till'. WAY HOME is a 
strong .iinl nuning book, and voii will read it fiom first page to the last. 
"Tile whole st<»iv is li.iiulled iii ,i sUoiiK aiui '.tiiking manner.'' 

— Jiirminnham Gateile. 

THE FLYING INN. bvclk chkstiuiton. 

Crown 8vo, (is 'I'hml ICdition. 

“It i-H brilLaiitly <oiieeivi'd : it exhibit*, a new and delightful ss lumetry uf 
)).iltL'rii ** — Daily i hiomJe. 

‘‘Wisdom .iiul l.iughtei and health in lull measuie.” -Tull Mall Ituzeite. 

SIMPSON. By la.INOU iMOKDAl NT. Author of 

” Tilt' Gnrdt'ii ol ConlL'ntmrnt.” Crown 8vo, m. 

IStrond I'dilion. 

This author lias wiilleii a hook ipnte out of hi r usual I’l’iirr. It is a elurin- 
iiig and most hntn.in sloiv, .ind will mlrodiKe tlie aiillioi to crowds, of new 
leadeis. In SIMI'SON she telK the sloi> of a e.ountry liuuse s>f cellliales, 
who .ill bi-c.ime trailois 

THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 

By !•: I’lllI.I.II'S oei'J-NMI'.IM, .Xullior of " Th<- 

Missing Dflor.i.” Cn>wn Svo, ().s. 

" It is a well coiLstiucted story of real love, leal jeilonsv, and le.il sacrifice.” 

— Observer. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. By h. c. bailey. 

Author of “ riit* Lonely (.Hieen.” Crown Svo, Os. 

A story of the great hlizabelh.i'n tiiu'-s 11. which the hero has ainazitig 
.idvei) tines. 

MAX CARRADOS. By KKNJCST HR .\M All, 

Author of ” Tlie Wallet f»1 Kfu Lung.” Crown Svo, Os. 
" The stories .are extiaoidinarjly ingenious,' -7 mtes, 

“One reads with glowing wonder and uiiwamiig inbitsl” 

•--Pall Mall Gatelie. 

THE MAN UPSTAIRS. By P. G. WODK- 

HOCSJC, Author of *' 'I'he l.illlo Nugget.” Crown 
Svo, o.s. 

"The thaiaeleis are well skelehcd, and then convcisation is natural aud 
witty.”- ilhemtum. 

DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE 

RIVIERA. ByL. B.WAI.FORD, Author of ” Trouble- 
some Dfiughtei's.” Crown Svo, Os. 

" As human and (*ng.ignig as can well be."— Observer. 

SQUARE PEGS. By CHARI INGK, Author 

ol ” The Unknown yuanlity ” Crown Svo, o^. 

"An interesting book, admirably written, and lull ot powerful studies of 
character." Standard. 

" A fasriiidting story covering an entiiely new lielil.”- -Daily Graphic, 

” A moving Ifook beeanse it is a sinrere nuv."- -Morning Post. 

A CROOKED MILE. ByGLIVLR ONIONS. 

Autluir of ” 'Phe 'Pwo Kisses.” Crown Svo, 6.s’. 

The story of a verv modern marriage wliirli will be as successful as wa'i the 
authui's previoiLs slor>, " The Two Kisst's." 

MESSENGERS. By MARGARET HOPE, 

Author of ■' Christina HolbnK)k.‘’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKLAW. By Sir GICOKGK MAKGILL, Bart. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

DICKIE DEVON. By JOHN OVERTOli, 

Author ol ” Lynclte.” Crown Svo, ().s'. 

MAN AND WQMAN. By L.G. MOBLKLY, 

Author of ” Joy.” Crown Svo, Os. 

ON THE STAIRCASE. By FRANK 

SWINNliRTON, Author of " The Happy Family. 
Crown Svo, 65 . 

A GIRL FROM MEXICO. By k b 

TOWNSHEND, Author of " Lone Pine." Crown Svo, Os. 

A ROMAN PICTURE. By PAUL WAINK- 

MAN, Author of "A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

WAR. By W. DOUGLAS NKWTON. Crown Svo, 

2 s. net. 

" The stem unbending logic of it all is the thing that strikes you, and tlie 
marvellous and forceful styk.”--Gi>sitrv«r. , , 1 

" We have met with no more realistic pictures of the hogo^ol 

" A writer with a pen Uke a lancet has used the gulM,of Ig**?"?**® " i^X**®*^ 
to carve the truth aU the d^r on the pubUc nund.”*- Pall Mall Gasette. 
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Relations.” The style is crisp, vivid happily epigram* 
matic ; the book is full of life and movement, and its 
abounding truth and humour will delight all readers who are 
interested in London and the picaresque types that inhabit 
its strange underworld. ^ ^ 


FOR SINGING BOOKMEN.* 

Some two years or more ago we called attention to a 
set of six delightful songs by Mr. Johan Backcr-Lunde, 
remarkable for their originality of style and their happy 
expression of poetry in music. To those six settings of 
lyrics by Burns, Tennyson, Moore and others, Mr. Backer- 
Lunde has now added two more : “ Lady Moon *’ by T^ord 
Houghton, and “ The Owl and the Pussycat *' by Edward 
Lear. In this new instalment he makes a further revela- 
tion of his delicate harmonic style and his capacity for 
just hitting the right note of daintiness and whimsicality 
when the words demand such effect. One of the earlier 
pieces, “ The Owl needs a dramatic baritone for its 
right delivery. Here we have two that can be sung either 
by an adult or a clever child — and the comparative scarcity 
of good songs within the capacity of children makes that 
aspect of the present publication worth some emphasis. 
" Lady Moon has a simplicity of earnest sentiment which 
appeals directly to the young singer ; and as for the Lear 
song, what boy or girl of any age from eight to eighty will 
not enjoy singing about the " Owl and the Pussycat who 
sailed in a pea-green boat to the land where the Bong- tree 
grows, in which delectable country they were married, and 
“ Dined upon mince and slices of quince, which they ate 
with a runcible spoon ” ? \Vc wish, however, that the 
composer had not demanded from us anything quite as 
high as the A flat in this piece. To all bookmen who 
appreciate style in music as well as in literature this set 
of songs may be sincerely commended. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH 
SPECTACLES.t 

It says much for Mr. George’s honesty of purj>osc as a 
novelist that he should have deferred writing until now 
this story of the Bordelais Cadorcsse who came in early 
youth to the England of his dreams, and, after one brief 
return to his native land, settled down again in this country 
as a naturalised Englishman. Jt is a story which Mr. 
George is pre-eminently well qualified to tell, and although 
those of us wh<^ have reatl his earlier novels can have no 
doubt that he could have covered 11 ic ground quite ade- 
quately some years ago, there is equally no doubt that his 
judgment is riper to-day than it was, and that this book 
has been written at a happy juncture, when the new and 
whirling impressions of a strange country have settled 
down in their true i^erspective, when the impressions of the 
old country have not yet lost their vividnes.s — when, in 
a word, the author was best fitted to draw those contrasts 
and to utter those reflections which make the book the 
brilliant study that it is. 

For it is, after all, a study rather than a novel that 
Mr. George has given us. His plot is of the slenderest. 
Cadoresse comes to England from Bordeaux to work in 
the English branch (which has outgrown the parent stem) 
of the shipping business that his father founded. He is 
painfully anxious to become the complete Englishman, 
and his education proceeds alofag more or less conventional 
channels. At first, that is to say, Mr. George is content 
to depict him as a youth loudly proclaiming himself French 
In his clothes, his scent, his language. But under the 
influence first of Maud, the pretty cockney in wh6se father's 

• Lady Moon," -Words by Lord Houghton. '' The Owl 
and the Ihissycat." Words by Edward Lear. Being Nos. 7 
and B of A New Series of English Songs, Music by Johan Backer- 
Lunde. net each. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

t ^'The Making of An Engilshman." By W. L. George. 
6s. J^nstable.) 


house he is a paying guest, and later ^of Ethel Lawton, 
daughter of the senior English partner of the firm, Cadoresse 
sheds the more obvious marks of his origin, and it is then 
that Mr. George’s subtle psychology begins to find true 
scope. In the Lawton’s house the bewildered Cadoresse 
begins to realise dimly what is not said and what is not 
done by well-to-do decent English people, and it is from 
the Lawtons that he receives such a stunning blow when 
he asks for Ethel's hand. Driven into vicious associations 
with Maud and her tlieatrical friends, and after trying for 
a few brief weeks to settle down in Bordeaux, Cadoresse 
returns once more to London, flings himself heart and soul 
into business, and eventually marries after all the Ethel 
whose constancy he had doubted, and whose earlier sub- 
mission to her father’s will he had branded so sarcastically. 

This bald synopsis makes no pretence of doing an5rtbing 
more than indicating in outline the medium in which Mr. 
George has worked. The charm and the value of the book 
depend upon the neat phrases — " I believe that my wife 
loves me and that I must reward her by insuring my 
life,” is one typical thrust from the creed of a middle-class 
man — the flashes of insight, the sturdy dissection of the 
good and bad points of the French and English peoples, 
and the thoughtful reflections with which every chapter is 
graced. Hut with it all one great paradox stands out 
clearly — Cadoresse becomes so truly an Englishman just 
because he remains after all a Frenchman. Were it other- 
wise Mr. George's story would never have been the 
triumphant success that it emphatically is. 

M. H. H. Macaktney. 
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THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By Alice Perrin. 6s. 

(Methuen.) 

Since Mrs. Alice Perrin wrote " East of Suez," her view 
of Anglo-Indian society has steadily broadened, until she 
has become the best novelist of her special school. Ivveii 
Mrs. F. A. Steel is scarcely so good an interpreter of the 
general ways of life of our governing class in India ; she 
has more magic of style and more insight into native 
character, but she does not give so illuminating a study 
of the conditions of the modern Anglo-Indian world. 
Mrs. J’errin has little authentic power of evoking an atmo- 
sphere of romance ; she is at her best when writing of 
ordinary, actual affairs. Looking at things in a matter- 
of-fact way- as women mostly do — she gathers an abun- 
dance of new material in places where the gleaners after 
Mr. Kipling would find nothing, l^'or instance, several 
writers have already remarked, more or less cynically, that 
India has become the happy hunting ground for girls of 
the better class who badly want to be manied and settled 
in life. There, thousands of white men with goodish 
salaries are starving for home comforts and the com- 
panionship of a wife of their own race. The presence, at 
some remote station, of a fresh-cheeked, winsome young 
lady, on a winter visit to some married friend, attracts 
the bachelors of the little exiled community, in much the 
same way as the arrival, in a small back-country place in 
Australia of a good-looking English maid of the servant 
iblass excites a passion of wooing in a swarm of young%<rork-t 
ing men. By her breadth of treatment and depth 01^ 
view, Mrs. Perrin transforms the somewhat trite topic of 
a husband hunt in India into a vivid, memorable picture 
of modern life. This she does mainly by her gift for 
drawing feminine character. All the interest is concentrated 
on a pretty girl of the official caste who sails to ** Thp Happy 
Hunting-Ground in a bitter, disilluwoned mobd, ready to 
offer herself to the first man in a good position who proposes 
to her. An unhappy love affair in London and a dread of an 
empty, lonely existence h^en her in a sudden resoltttii^ 
to follow down the way te,ken by many other women ifrhci: 
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Constable’s New Brnks 

MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 

By Percy F. Martin, F,ll,Q.g. 

South America." Fully 


Author of "Through Five Republics of 
Ulus. 2 TS. net 


' an Industrious collector of 


a perfect gallery of Ulus* 
' ' I as Mr. Ml 


“Mr. Martin deserves credit for being 
material ... he provides his books wit _ . ^ 

tratlons . . . such a well-known maker of books as Mr. Martin 
understands hl% public ... the story of MaximilUan is always worth 
the teUlng."— TAs Spectafr. 

“ We have not before met with it so admirably set forth as It is in this 
careful and complete study."— Daily Telegraph. 

PROM THE ORU8ADE8 TO THE 
FRENOH REVOLUTION: A History 
or tho La TrSmoillo Family 

FuUy lUu. io». firf. net. By Wllllf|rO5j.5tOptlOn0 

" Miss Stephens is to be congratulated on the skill with which she has 
managed the immense mass of material that has to bo studied by any 
histonan of the La Tr^mollle family . . . her twiok gives a fascinating 
plntuie of the family. . . . She has none it full justice. Her book is both 
attractive and scholarly, and it will be welcomed by sbidenls of Frciu h 
history ." — The Nation. 

A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY 

8AINT AUGU8TIN 

Translated from the French of Louis Bertrand. By VINCENT 
O’SULLIVAN. Di-my 8vo, ys. CmI. net. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 

VINOENT VAN GOGH 

By his Slstor, ELIZABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGH. Translaleil 
by Katherink S. Dreier. Just Published, ys. 6d. net. 

EARLY MEMORIES BY 

8ENATOR HENRY GABOT LODGE 

Demy 8vo. 12 s. Cut. not. 

HISTORY IN CONTF.MPORARY LETfEKS 
A NEW VOLUME 

ELIZABETH AND MARY 8TUART 

The First Phase of their Rivalry. By FRANK A. MIIMBY. Fully 
Illustrated, ua. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above. 

THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIII 

FIVE BRILLIANT NOVELS 

2no Impression 

The MAKING of an ENGLISHMAN 

W. L. Oeorg* 

Author of " A Bed of Roses,” " The City of Light." 

“Mr. George's achievement is iiutablc in many ways .'* — The Times, 
“ An admirable novel, and a rare; example of a novelist's full realisa- 
tion of very considerable powers ." — The Westminster Gazette, 

DUST FROM THE LOOM 

Qeorge Noble 

Author of “ Chains," “ lifted Curtains." 

“ It is a sparkling talc that charms you as you go along." — 

The Observer, 

" Tho story is very good iudeeri." — The Academy. 


2nd Impression within Three Weeks of Publication 

3rd Impression Now in the Press 

GILLESPIE J. Moedougall Hay 

*' A Strong piece of literary work." — The Scotsman. 

“ One of the best Scotch novels that have been published in recent 
years ." — The Aberdeen Free Press. 

GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 

Nlr3> Qaorge Wamy 

Author of " The Profesrional Audi," etc. s«. 

" Then willf 1 have no doubt, be joy in many a gentle heart over the 
glad newa that Mrs, Geoige Wemyss. whose * Frolesaioiial Aunt* made 
tW her so many friends, has created yet another chaitnihg xelaticni." 

—Punch, 

OUODY VARBOROUQH’S 
^ DAUGHTER Una L. BHbenmd 

Author of " Success,’* " The Good Comxude,’' etc. 

" Ifise Una L. SUbenad’s novela an invariably good, and * Cuddy 
llhrborougb’s Daughter’ is among the best of them. Wlthno beritatlon 
I ieeommeod the we of Cuddy/^Psw*. 

AT ALl. UBIIARIC8 AND BOOKSEtLCRS. 


COIjSTABIiB a CO., LTD., LONDON. 


LEADING NOVELS 

BEING WIDELY READ 

AH Society Curious to know who has Written this 
Ciever Novel ? 

as "Tho Scotsman" calls it in a first roviow 

But thf! Author for the preumt will remain anonymotis 

THE LADY OF GROSVENOR PLACE 

By a MEMBER OF SOCIETY 
First supplies were at once exhausted 

The publishers have now executed all lam * repeat * orders so 
thst you should be able to 

OBTAIN AT ONCE 6/- 

A NOVEL OF GREAT POWER 

“ Incidentally o\poses a, scand.il of Fashionable Egypt." 

THE THRICE BORN 

By TUKDDORF. FLATAU, Author of the "Soul of Ihc Dancei." 

The strange vitiated p.ission of the Wegleni woman for the Kgyptian. 
Joneta, and the rlotona vitality which biv.iks through lu'r naliiial leudernrss 
make a stronif riooral lo the iiMder. — 7 he / itties- 

FFYNON THE SIN-EATER 

By “ A WIllSPFR." The Tmes says iVsi rves all praise.” 

“ The last novel of ' A Whisper's ’ lh.it we recall was a roinimce of Aueient 
Egypt. Wi; remember the ivagminev of its love <;tnry ami the elTeetivi* bleiul- 
ing with human emotion ot the atmosphert' amJ the time nnd |>Iare. 1 hose 
qualities arc here, too ... a moving story. Its wTilmg .iml its rr.aft8inan- 
shipdewrwajyini^.'’ — Ttnia, 

** A cloak and sword romance very popular In France.**^'\ imks . 
If you like your Dinu.is or your Stanley Wi^yinan novel, nsid 

BLUSH ROSE By bhshst vizp.tbi.lv 

Has lifcn cotnpaml Willi " Tlic Three Muskelci-rs," ami Bainetl lor ita rrcnch 
author the Cross of thi* I.egion of lUuioiir. 

Read this splendid review 

“A spirited example of the swoni-aud-r.ipc ordf-r of romanec, pnrUcularly 
rcftesUiiiR after the orgies of imitation, the- oaste-boanl lluinrnrry, and Mnes 
of plumed poses we have endured as historical roiiwnre. Rattling, clashing 
story of adventures, hard ridings, clashing swords ami dangerous Uahes. It 
would sound like exaggeraUon to declare the book was of 
tlie Imniorhilitiesof Dninas: but it is not so niihke, arid shows an cxlraoidin^ 
ferlilitv of invention, zest for .idventnrous incident, and cedoured movement. 
It were as oasv to ptit_yesnvins_jn_a_pilbbox^_a|^jtdeo nat<^^ 
ej>ltomise^l^^ -Daily Chronicle. 

TWO IMMENSE SUCCESSES 

RED PEARLS By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD 

Author of " Love and a Woman," 

FRUITS OF PLEASURE 

By FARREN LE BRETON 6s, 

~ London : HOLDEN Sf HARDINGHAM 


6s, 


authors* agency. The SURREY UTERA^ 
AGENCY place MSS. promptly and obtain the 
best possible terms, because it is conducted 
on literary lines and business P^J^ciples. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
NOVELS. Etc. Prospectus free on application 
to ” Strathmore,” Westbury Road. New Malden. 
Surrey. (Kindly note new address.) 


DEDICATIONS 

an anthology 

By MARY ELIZABETH BROWN 10/6 net 

“ This intoreating volume."— S^dr/a/m'. 

“ Her book Is fnllv reprt>scnlalive. Aafmn. 




G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 .B.af««is>.,L..to..w.c 


TYPEWRITING.— M88. of OTOry deoorlption 
Copied Aecurntoly and Promptly, 9d. 1 ,0 00 word# 
(postnee incluslYo). Testimoniala from Author., 
8o.— MI88 JACOBS, 10, Statham Grovo. Clla- 
aold Park, N. (Klnitp not. change of AMreas.) 
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desired to win homes of their own. Her mother and 
father are dead, and finding that the shaping of her life 
is in her hands, she adopts a very businesslike method of 
putting herself in the marriage market. All this part of the 
story is told in admirable fashion, clearly, sympathetically 
and frankly. Only a woman with a keen, wide, kindly 
vision could have made the strange situation appear natural 
and seemly. For the heroine never loses one’s esteem. 
She is a charming creature, and so real that she appears 
to be studied from the life. When her hunting is success- 
fully ended, she flinches and breaks down, and more by 
accident than by design, she accepts the proposal of the 
man she had fixed on as her prey. By this time he is 
aware that she does not love him, but he has grown passion- 
ately fond of her and takes her as his wife in the hope of 
making her afterwards his sweetheart. There is an older 
woman who also married for a home and plays her part 
dutifully without ever loving her husband. She is a 
figure of fine significance in a novel of remarkable interest. 


JACOB ELTHORNE. By Darrell Figgis. 6 s. (Dent.) 

Born near Dublin, the first event of real importance in 
the life of Jacob Elthornc came when he was about twelve. 
It was then that his father accepted a post in Ceylon, and 
Jacob and his brotlier Frank were sent to a boarding- 
school in Brighton of a kind that is now fortunately almost 
non-existent. After the lapse of about three years both 
father and mo*ther die, and the brothers arc left to the 
charge of an unpleasant uncle and aunt, while Jacob is 
also compelled to enter his uncle’s business, that of a 
manufacturer of art fabrics. Although sensitive, he is a 
strong-minded boy, and the incessant bullyings of his uncle 
(who is described as a spiritual vampire) and the naggings 
of his aunt have no more effect upon him than to make 
him resolved to change his manner of life. The opportunity 
arises several years later, when a friend obtains for Jacob 
the offer of the sub-editorship of a new literary paper. 
In itself the position is of slight importance, but it affords 
Jacob his liberty and introduces him into the life for which 
he is fitted by nature and temperament. Meanwhile he has 
formed an attachment for a typist, ardent, clever and 
apparently sympathetic. They marry. But the situation 
contains the seeds of discord, and in time they come to 
loggerheads with each other on the vital question of the 
hero’s literary ideals. The effect that this and many other 
experiences of diverse kinds have upon his character — of 
which the author’s gradual development is beyond praise — 
we must leave the reader to discover. This chronicle 
of a life ” spent in the pursuit of high ideals is a book on 
the grand scale — in length, in subject and in treatment — 
with the self-revealed fi^re of its hero looming large against 
a most carefully drawn and vividly realised background. 
It is a book at once optimistic and tragic, with the beauty 
of its peaceful ending contrasting strongly with the keen 
realism of many of the passages that have led up to it so 
carefully. In short, here is fine workmanship and a remark- 
able achievement. 


or® MAN RETURNS. By Harold Spender. 6s. (Mills & 
Boon.) 

The wild Cornish c;oast, and the grimness, tlie mystery 
and beauty of the s^ make a romantic setting for Mr. 

. Spender’s new novel, " One Man Returns.” On a roaw& 
September night, w^en tlte sea is all a black whirlpool 
of reg^g waters, only rendered visible through the dark- 
ness by the glimmer of fhe white surf and foam,” two 
, shipwrecked men sWtiggle ashore, wind-blown and wave- 
huffetted, ax^d, more dead than alive, knock at the door 
of the snug li^e cottage where Emd Trevisna and her 
fhHier ait talking of the perils of the sea and listening to 
I3fe fury of the storm without. At the sudden knock, 
Hiey hasten to unbar the door, and the two survivors 
from the wr^k stagger in and sink exhausted to the floor. 
The elder ^e two is too far spent, and dies ; the younger, 
long and easeful nursing, recovers, but has completely 


lost his memory, and no clue to his identity Can be dis- 
covered. It is a capital beginning ; the situation is deftly 
handled and developed into a charming romance.. The 
characters are well drawn ; there is some pretty senti- 
ment woven about Enid’s love story, and Mr, Spender 
maintains the secret of his hero’s name and fortune as long 
as necessary with considerable skill. 


THE WANDERER'S NECKLACE. By H. Rider Haggard. 

6s. (Cassell.) 

A weird and thrilling story of re-incarnation, in which 
the ** editor ” of the tale, having ” recovered a considerable 
knowledge ” of a previous existence of his, relates the story 
of that bygone life in a vivid and fascinating manner. 
Olaf — for such was his name in those days — lived early 
in the ninth century at Aar in Jutland. To please a whim 
of Induna the Fair, to whom he is betrothed, he breaks 
into the tomb of The Wanderer, a king who has been dead 
some thousand odd years, and robs the corpse of a wonder- 
ful necklace that is round its neck ; he takes also the 
Wanderer's sword. Both these things play a significant 
part, in the ensuing story, which goes on to tell how Olaf, 
disgusted at the barbaric sacrifice offered to Odin’s image, 
dares the god to strike him dead. *' 1 folded my arms 
and stared at the statue's stony eyes, which stared back 
at me, while all the people gasped. For a full minute I 
waited thus, but all that happened was that a wren settled 
on the head of Odin and twittered there, then flew off to 
its nest in the thatch. * Now,’ I cried, ‘ you have had your 
turn, and mine comes.’ I drew the Wanderer’s sword, 
and sprang at Odin.” He cuts the sceptre from the hand 
of the painted image, and hews its head off, and the crowd 
that is watching him turns and flies away in terror. Many 
and varied arc the adventures of Olaf after this, and we 
follow them and his search for the maid who wears the 
other half of the Wanderer’s necklace with fascinated 
interest to the end of the story. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. By Edith Wharton. 

6s. (Macmillan.) 

The heroine of this American talc is a much-married 
person. Undine Spragg finally weds a man to whom, as 
a girl, she had been married clandestinely, and from whom 
she had been separated forcibly by her parents. Then the 
second husband came on the scene. Marriage for him 
turns out to be a tragedy ; he commits suicide, when 
Undine deserts him. A French nobleman is the lady's 
next husband, and finally, Mr. Moffatt, who is now a weal^y 
man. Mrs. Wharton’s irony calls this rapid mating thiBi^ 
custom of her country, but she is too fine artist to 
exaggerate the point. One of the notable features in her 
novel is the artistic restraint she has shown, on two ot^ca" 
sions. She depicts the troubles inflicted by this di;^rce- 
custom upon the child, but the pathos is not over-jlfawn. 
Again, she draws with admirable skill the parents of l|ndine, 
people who have made money rapidly, and come^^^ New 
York in order to let their daughter get into soci^ ; the 
description of Mrs. Spragg’s loneliness in the Naw York 
hotel, of her pathetic isolation and helplessnesai is one of 
the best things in the story. But it is writt|^ without 
over-colouring. Mrs. Wharton uses these scen^ and situa- 
tions in order to bring out the character of hewsiroinej^nd 
the characterisation is subtle, clever, and coi^incihg; It 
is an unlovely plot. Mrs. Wharton does nor conceal thie 
inner misery of a woman who is inferior to all the sh^ 
marries, thanks to her greedy love of pleasured But nd / 
moral is drawn. The story is left to tell its o^ watnitig^ ;; 
It is this which makes it effective. There is less bift^nesa 
than in ” The House of Mirth/^ though the situati^ is 
practically the same ; but the subordination of the adtfa:^ . 
to the artistic construction of the tale is equally promi]|eni£^;t 
Hardly any of Mrs. Whart^’s recent noveb ^ 

sudti unity and penetration as. Hus in^aiye^ 
modem Am^can Woman 'of fasl^cm; ■ ^ 
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From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THTr^ATHWAY 
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THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT 

Eden Phillpotts 

THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL 

A. & C. Askew 

NUMBER 13 Fred M. White 


MAX LOGAN 


Paul Trent 


GERALDINE WALTON- 
WOMAN Marie C. Leighton 

UNCLE PETER’S WILL (a.. 6d.) 

Silas K. Hocking 

TRADER CARSON 

John Barnett 

MONEY OR WIFE ? 

Effie A. Rowlands 

THE CRIMSON HONEY- 
MOON Headon Hill 

THE GOLDEN LADY 

Bertram Atkey 

BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER 

Edgar Wallace 

AN ENEMY HATH DONE 
THIS (S«. 6d.) Joseph Hocking 


WARD, LOCK & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EC 
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r Volumes in Preparation. ' 


A SYSTRMISED COLLECTION 


of the Best Books in the Lighter 
Field of Modern Literature. 
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NLli^PRING nOOKS 

THE POLITICAL WORKS OF 
EDWARD DOWDEN 

III 2 vol \i)l I OKKilNAI WORKS 
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RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CPINTURY 

A StiuK in Midlrvi) lumographv nid its Si^iiircs of Insph ition 
By IMIIl MAIL Crowmd b\ the AcifUinu des Insiiiptions 
tl UilUsltttns (Biix Fould) riiiisliticl fioiij the Inmh bv 
Dora Nossm Ihiid I diUoii Revised and Inlirgid With 
iR> lilustriti >iis Demv 4to, is lu t 
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instance the use ol the old i In hi is umic thui jiistilu et for lrul\ he ricc 
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THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

Vol t By VALI KIJ KT I ( III VsKV, late J*rofcRAor of Russian 
History in tlu Uiuvirsitv of Mo«eow rrinibtedbyC ] IIooaxtii 
7< lul 
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A_N^ VOLUME IN “ THE CHANNELS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE** SERIES 

ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY 

By Professor F P SCHLLLING D l.itt I^aige crown 8 yo, <{5 net 


TWO NEW NOISES 

JACOB ELTHORNE 

By DARRELL ITGCIS Ciowm 8 \o. 6 s 

It is a coiiragpous and forcibk liook, with thr ni iking in U of gieater 
things I •«<» 

" Mr Figgis is a soimd, at times even a hoc workmin 

MVs/mtniMr (taMti 

** Mr Damn Figgu is a writer to Iw watched It is a book of 
spiiltual adsiutuiw and It has some gtuulno thong it m it, and also 
undeniable poweT.’*-^Dai/v e%tmn 

ONCE UPON A TIME 

ByK B MARRIOIT WArsON. Uowu 8 vo, fw 
Those* who know and en’oy Mr Watson a work will had in tlus coll c 
Uon of stories ell three characteristics which make bis strrles ol such 
constant and irresistible appeal 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HUTCHINSON & CO.'S 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Italian Yesterdays 

By MRS. HUGH FRASER 

Author of ** A Diplomatist’s Wife In Japan," 4 c. 
With i6 photogravure Illustrations. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, i6s. net. 

In '* Italian Yesterdays " Mrs. Fraser has retold 
some stories of lesser known legends and historical 
events of old Italy, but she adds to all of these her 
claim as a " raconteuse,*' and sounds the personal 
note which was proved so attractive in her other 
volumes of reminiscences. 


1 


In Abyssi 


nnia : 

The Land of the Barefooted King 

By HERBERT SCHULEIN 

With many Illustrations from photographs. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, ifur. net. 


Rival Sultanas 

Nell Gwyn and Louise de Keronaille 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Author of " Five Fair Sisters," ** A Princess of 
Intrigue," 4 c. 

With a photogravure frontispiece and other 
illustrations. 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt aftd gilt top, i6s. net. 

The contrast between ** pretty, witty Nelly," the 
Drury Lane actress, with her coarse tongue and 
her generous heart, and the haughty, high-bred, 
scheming Frenchwoman, is well brought out : and 
the book, cannot fail to iiiten'st a wide public. 

Indo-China and its 
Primitive People 

By CAPTAIN 
HENRY BAUDESSON 

With 6u Illustrations from photographs by the autlior 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, i6s. net. 


Unknown Mongolia I The Voice of Africa 


A Record of Travel and Exploration on 
Russo-Chinesc Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 

Gold Medallist of Iht' Royal Geographical Society | 
With Three Chapters on Sport by J. If. Miller, • 
F.Z.S., and an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Eari. Cur/on of Keulkston, G.C.S.I. | 

With z68 Illustrations on art paper, reproduced ' 
from Photographs, Panoramas, Diagrams, and Maps i 
from original surveys. 

In a vols., square demy 8t;o. cloth gtli and gilt top, 
net. | 

The Poems of Francois I 
Villon ! 

TKAN.SLATKI) IlY I 

H. DE VERB STACPOOLE 

In fcap. 4fo, boards with canvas back, ys. Off. net. 

Handsomely printed on hue paper. | 

Ad Edition de I.uxe (limited to a small number) i 
is published, with froutispieco and title page in photo- 
gravure, and in special binding. Each copy numbered | 
and signed by the Translator, 2 is. net. t 

The Customs of the 
World 


A Popular Account of the Rites, Cere- 
monies, Superstitions, and most Interest- 
ing Customs of Men and Women in all 
Countries 

EDITED BY 

WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
F.R,G.S., F.R.A.I. 

With an introduction by A. C. Haddon, M.A., 
Sc.D., P.R.S., and with Contributions by Eminent 
AuthoziUes. 

Illustrated with over 1,400 beautiful pictures on 
art paper, and 31 Coloured Plates from paintings 
specially executed for this work. 

In two handtome volumes, demy cloth gilt emd 
gtit edges, S3S. 6ff. nei per volume, and in various 
leather bindings. 


Being an Account of the Travels of 
the German Inner-African Exploration 
Expedition during the years 1910-12 
By LEO FROBENIUS 

(Leader of the Expedition) 

Author of " The Childhood of Man," etc. 
Translated by Rruotv Dlind 
W ith 68 full-page PLiies, over 200 lUustrallons 
in the Text, 2 Coloured Plates, and Maps. 

In 2 large handsome vols., 38s. net. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

The Three Brontes 

By MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of 

" The Divine Fire," " The Helpmate," etc. 

In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net. 

With photogravure frontispiece of the Brontd 
Sisters. 

Tins new edition contains an introduction by the 
author on the recently discovered Letters of Charlotte 
i Bronte to M. Heger. 

HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRA RY 

Each in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 65. net. 

With numerous lUustraUons. 

NEW VOLUMES 
Slid Large Edition Just Ready 

The Giurtship of Animals 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Zoological Department, British Museum. 
Author of 

" A History of Birds," *• Story of Reptile Life, etc. 
With 40 plates on art paper. 

Insect Artisans and their 
Work 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

Author of ** Messmates," 

" Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Countryside," etc. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- NOVELS 

ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. By the Author of " Come Rack : Como Rope " (now in its 8Us edition.) 

INITIATION By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

First Rxvixw.— Tie Times says " Finer work is shown in the bepdUng of the frantio ^ttst. a woman 
whom we do not remember to have met in a novel tefotep and finer still in the 'psychoJogy ' of NeviU 
Fenniog'a aunt, whose beautiful nature shines In every chapter of the book. Wa mutt add to the list; too, 
one of the moat Ufe-like small boys ever drawn. The book has aU the intensity and the intimacy of 
best work." Second Rsvmw.-^The Standard says Initiation * it the most powerful end most 
cakefttUybakneed novel Monsignor Benson has yet given u^ and it adds considerably to our respect 
for iteauthor^e talents." / t- 


BY A MEW AUTHOR 
end large edition at once called for. 

f AMTOmME By a B. Stem 

tAECmTODYOFTBEaULD foAflipISake 

mteUY ^ 

T«B GABDEN OF mim 

Bj.vl|, Oisknme Wmih 



Also a and huge of 

Mn H. Pefegj Btn^egle^i Hew Wevei 

LONDON 1913 

By die Author of ** Monte Carlo." 
now in its fitb edition. 

1H£ BWRT OF IMAMOilDS - 

'Be nnIrliliaiMi 

ujii Al All. iuoiir 


HURST & BLACKEn S 

BOOKS for *ho SPRINO 


Recollections of an 
Irish Judge 

Press Bar and Parliament 

By M. McDonnell bodkin, k.c. 

Wilh numerous portraits and other illustrations 
In demy Xvo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16 a. 


The Real Algeria 

By M. D. STOTT 

With 33 lUustraiions, printed on art pajier, from the 
author’s photographs 

In demy ifvo, cloth gilt and gtli top, 16a. net 


Through Madagascar 

In Quest of the Golden Bean 
By WALTER D. MARCUSE 

With about 60 Illustrations, printed on art paper, 
from photographs 

In large crown Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 7a. 6d. aet 

The Modern 
Chesterfield 

By MAX RITTENBERG 

Author of "Swirling Waters," &c. 

In crown Sjo, iloth gill, 3a. 6d. net 
Dc&cribcd as tieirg tho letters of a self-made Baronet 
to bis son, imparting counsel and an occasional grilling, 
through the latter's career in pbilanthrophy, halfpenny 
journalism, politics and marriage. 

A SECOND VOLUME OF THE 

Memoirs of William 
HicKey 

Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 12 s. 6d. net 
wtthj photogravures 

THE WORLD’S WOMEN SERIES 

The Women of Egypt 

By ELIZABETH COOPER 

With about 50 Illustrations 
In square crown Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net 

NEW Sh NOVELS 
ANONYMOUS 

Splinters 

This is a veritable human document. It contains a 
number of letters now edited for publication, which 
passed between a man and a woman who were lovers, 
but who had separated for a reason which tho letters 
themselves reveaL 

Br ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 

FREEDOM 

By the authors of "Destiny,” ‘*The Shulainlte" 4 c. 
By E. W. SAVI 

BABA AND THE BLACK SHEEP 

By the author of "The Daughter-In-Law " 

(now In the 3rd Editioo) 

By AMBLIK rives 
(P rincess Troubetskoy) 

THE WORLD'S END 

By the author of "Tho Quick and the Dead," 
"According to St. John,” 4 c. 

By VIOLET METHLEY 

THE LOADSTONE 

By CYRUS TOWNSHEND BRADY 

THE FETTERS OF FREEDOM 

By the author of " Tho Chalice of Courage," 4 c. 
With 4 coloured plates 

By GERTRUDS PAGE 

stranoe roads 

By the author ot " The Great Splendour," 

"The Rhodesians," 4 g. 

By DOUGLAS SLADEM 4 OLAVB U. POTTER 

WEEDS 

By JUSTIN HUNTLEY MCCARTHY 
FOOL OF APRIL ^ ; 

By the author of "Calling the Tune,"' 4 |e. 

mmSTe BI»ACKBTT.'i;>M.V' 
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WARD, LOCK & C0.’S 

NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 

FKOM ALL UBRAKIB8 AND BOOUBLLERS. 


THE PATHWAY (ai!i) Gertrade Page 

THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT 

Eden Phillpotts 
THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL 

A. & C. Askew 

MAX LOGAN 

(Editiun ) Paul Trent 

UNCLE PETER’S WILL Os. 6d.) 

Silas K. Hocking 
TRADER CARSON John- Barnett 

THE CRIMSON HONEYMOON 

Headon Hill 

THE GOLDEN LADY Bertram Atkey 

BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER 

Edgar Wallace 

AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(3s. 6d.) Joseph Hocking 

THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 

A. W. Marchmont 

THE YEARS OF FORGETTING 

Lindsay Russell 

BLAKE’S BURDEN Harold Bindloss 

THE LOST PARCHMENT 

Fergus Hume 

THE MAKER OF SECRETS 

Wm. Le Queux 
HER HAPPY FACE L. T. Meade 

THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6dJ 

Justus M. Forman 

FALLEN AMONG THIEVES 

Arthur Applin 

LADY URSULA’S HUSBAND 

Florence Warden 

THE SILVER STAIR 

Marie C. Leighton 
THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE 
CORNER Louis Tracy 

HIS OWN LAW Frank Barrett 
CLEANSING FIRES L. G. Moberly 

THE HOUSE OF MAMMON 

Fred M. White 

THE CRACKSWOMAN CaritonDewe 

THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 

Domford Yates 

BEHIND THE PICTURE 

M. McDonnell Bodkin 

LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 

' E6fie A. Rowlands 


Waid, lack $ Ccn LhL SsKdmiry l^nsn, laadca, E.C 


THE 


WAYFARERS’ LIBRARY 


1/* net 


1/- net 


The artintio and durable “get-up” of the books renders them 
worthy of Inclusion In a^ library Each volume contains a frontis- 
piece in colours, and tne works In the Humorous section are 
Illustrated throughout. 

12 NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


40 THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE* - 

Harold Bindloss. 

50 PILGRIMAGE. C. E Lawronoe. 

51 THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 

Marmaduke PlokthalL 

52 THE RAIDERS. S. R. Crockett. 

r>3 THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

Florence Converse. 

54 THE CUFF END. Edward C. Booth. 

55 THE LOST MAMELUKE. 

David M. Beddoe. 

56 KINGS IN EXILE. Alphonse Daudet. 

57 BABOO JABBERJEE. F. Anstey. 

58 QUEEN ANNE. Herbert PanL 

59 THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 

J. A. Spender. 

60 THE LORE OF THE WANDERER. 

AN OPBN-AIR ANTHOLOGY By GeO. GoOdchUd. 
Contnininir BSSAYS by R. L 5TeVEN30N. RICHARD 
JHPPBRie5. BDWARD THOMAS, ADDINGTON 
5YMOND5, MRS. MITFORD, THORKAU, DICKBNS. 

Htc. 

Send for List of first 60 Volumes. 

J. M. DENT A SONS. LTD., Bedford Street. W.G. 


WITH 

Mr. Chamberlain 

In the United States and Canada 
By Sir WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, K.C.M.G. 

With 30 Illustrations. Demy Kvo. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS I.N PREPARATION. 


LOVE IN A PALACE By Mn. F. E. Penny 
A PILLAR OF SALT By Home. W. C. NMtrt. 


AGNES 


By George SendemoA 


THE MAKING AND BREAKING OF, 
ALMANSUR By C. M. CrMew.i1 1 

HONOUR THE KING By Mmt h. K.yM. 1 

HER HUSBAND By Bni. Ad.i.id. nowiud. 


CHATTO A WINDUS, 

111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.a 
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Interesting Books on Varied Subjects, 
q THE BEAUTY. HISTORY. ROMANCE AND 
MYSTERY OF THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION. 


By Ci^IN^PBELL-*! Author of Lake Lyrics,” “The Dread Voyage,*’ 

”A Beautiful Rebel,” etc. With numerous plates in colour and half tone. Price 6/- 

There Is no more beautiful, enchanting and sublime portion of the American continent than the lake region 
of Canada. Commencing at the Thousand Islands and extending to tlie extreme western shoies of 
Lake Superior, is a continuous chain of superb lakes and noble waterways, unequalled 
anywhere in the world for their beauty of fresh-water coast scenery and as a vast 
highway for inland navigation. “ It has long been one of my most cherished dreams,” 
says the author, “to give to the world In some form an account of this region 
and these lovely and magnificent lakes, so as to celebrate, and per- 
chance to perpetuate in literature not only their unique bciuties, 
but also to chronicle somewhat of the preiilstoric and 
historic tragedy and comedy, and the human vicissi 
tildes which have been associated with thi.; 
vicinity from the remotest human 
antiquity to the present day.” 


q WHERE THE SUGAR 
MAPLE GROWS. 

IDYLLS OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE. 

By ADELINE M. TESKEY. 


Illustrations by J, S. GORDON. 


Price fi/- 


A charming volume of sketches. The author, 
Adeline M. Teskey, is a resident of Canada and 
her work will prove a revelation to those 
persons wlio claim that Canada has no 
literature. Miss Teskey has produced 
in these idylls of a Canadian village 
something unique in the way 
of character studies, equal 
in all respects to the 
quaint types of “Be- 
side the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” 


q THE MASTER OF UFE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIVE NATIONS 
AND OF PREHISTORIC MONTREAL. 

By W. D. LIGHTHALL, 

F.R.S.C. , Author Of “The False Chevalier,” 
etc. Price 6/- 

Thls is a story of woods and waters and prehistoric 

scenes The present book is an attempt 

to picture the strange ideas of the Red Man's 
mind, lifei and melancholy. It is an aboriginal 
romance, without a white man in it. The 
Indian Is here represented in the chivalrous 
and reverent side of his nature. To un- 
derstand his philosophy it is necessary 
to remember that he was a mystic ; 
yet he believed one thing firmly, 
that the whole world of objects 
was living : nothing to him was 
inanimate : he himself was but 
part of a living world, and 
80 were his dreams. And 
that world had one ex- 
quisite and incompar- 
able quality to him 
in its state of 
perfect nature— 

Its beauty. 


q THE BATTLE OF 
THE PLAINS . THE 

GREATEST EVENT IN CANADIAN HIS- 
TORY. By J. M. HARPER. 

Author of “ The Montgomery Siege,” etc. 

Price 6*/- 

The Battle of the Plains of Abraham stands out as 
a memorable event in the history of the world, 
being not only the most important event in the 
history of Canada, but an achievement of 
the highest moment in the military annals 
of the British Empire as well. And the 
celebration of its occurrence on the 
Immediate outskirts of the city of 
Quebec, by the issue of such a 
volume as this, cannot but be 
of interest to the King's 
subjects in every part 
of the British 
possessions. 


q TALES OF THE POR- 
CUPINE TRAILS. 

Poems by W. MILTON 
YORKE. Price 4/- 

Mr. Yorke writes with ease, swing, and vigour. 
There stands out from it all the hardy and 
hearty ring of the man who knows, the ex- 
pressiveness of the man who appreciates, 
the force of the man who is earnest, 
the fire and freedom of originality, 
and the enthusiasm of the patriot. 

The poems arc 

replete with merit, with 
character and with 
genuine interest. 

PUBLISHED BY THE MUSSON 
BOOK COMPANY LIMITED OP 
TORONTO AND CATHEDRAL 
HOUSE. 8, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON; E.C. 
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THE COST OF A PROMISE 

By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 

AND STDrCHTON, PUHIJSHICKS, LONDON. 


AUTHORS* AGENCY. The SURREY LITERARY 
AGENCY place MSS. promptly and obtain the 
beat possible terms, because it is conducted 
on literary lines and business principles. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
NOVELS, Etc. Prospectus free on application 
to ** Strathmore,** Westbury Road. New Malden, 
Surrey. (Kindly note new address.) 


Ipsooilll 





If you have 
many books 

— and your library is already 
Komc\\.hat crowded, why not 
p 11 r c h a s e a few Globe- 
WernicKe “Klastic” Book- 
case Units M'ou can fix them 
in the hall, or the dining- j 
room, or your bedroom, or in | 

IN THE LtBRARv cointT, and at any showing OESn UNIT 

lime you can take them apart in centiw 
( without distuibing the books inside) and re arrange them just as and 
where you please. 

' 1 ‘hat IS but one of many advantajjes of the Globe- Wernicke 
“ Klastic ” Bookcases. Catalogue iSB gi\es ilkistiations and full 
pariicniius, and il is free. 

9toW^\i^ri)ickc 

“Elastic” Bookcases 


To fit any odd corner 


PACKING FKliH. Order. 4 of 
£2 CARKIAUH PAID to any 
tioods Station in the HrIliHli 



IN the hall. 


31)c tllobc-Vcrniclcc Co.s 

Offue and I ihrarv i' Urnnhtrs : 

82 VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, S.W. ; 
44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. ; 

98 BISHOPSGATE. E.C. 


Wyman & Sons Limited 


Largest lastallation of Monotype and Linotypo 
Machines in the Kingdom 
Fin# Art Miehle and other Presses for best 
Bookwork 


High-class Rotary Machinery for half-tone 
printing and quadruple Presses producing 16, 
20, 24, 28 and 32 pp. papers at 30,000 per 
hour, folded 


Newspaper, Book 

and 

General Printers 

and Lithographers 


itindlag Plant aompleta, including tha latast 
aaahinas for Caia-making and Gasing-in 


Books set up by Monotype, submitted entire in 
prool*, printed and bound complete 


BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON LONDON R NORTH WESTERN, GREAT WESTERN AND 

OTHER RAILWAYS 

Wholasala Booksollart and NawiaganU ii Railway, Prass and Ganaral Adyartlsing Contraotors 

LONDON AND READING 
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interesting, the most thrilling thing in landscape : it is 
the key to the country, the one great common possession : 
it is history, and geography and a running commentary 
on the affairs of the district : it is the entrance and the 
oxit and the stage." The reader who is suffering from 

horizon hunger ” and wishes to see a fresh panorama 
daily from the window of his house will find much valuable 
information in Mr. Smith's book, which gives an intimate 
•description of the equipment and internal economy of 
Sieglinda, his beloved caravan, as well as a detailed report 
■of his adventures on a great zig-zag tour through the 
heart of Scotland to John O’Groats. For the reader who 
is content to spend his holiday in a deck chair on Margate 
-sands, there is still plenty of good fare to be found in the 
human side of " Caravan Days," to say nothing of the 
•exploits of Sieglinda's two horses, Simon and Sam, especially 
Sam. 

IRISHMEN ALL. By G. A. Birmingham. 5s. net. (T. N. 

Foulis.) 

Being one of the few modern Irishmen with a sense of 
humour undulled by theosophy, politics or exile, Mr. 
O. A. Birmingham is always ready to take the greatest of 
all risks in Irish literature — the risk of being dismissed as 
a writer of the Lever school by his own serious-minded 
countrymen. But it does not trouble him ; for he finds 
that his race is still generally distinguished by the quick 
and lively qualities of mind that he possesses in an eminent 
degree. He avenges himself very prettily on his critics in a 
study of the expatriated Irishmen in London, who brood 
so mournfully over the wrongs of their country that they 
lose the power of smiling at anything. Mr. Birmingham 
tries now and then to become a philosopher, but, like 
Dr. Johnson’s friend, he finds that cheerfulness is always 
breaking in upon his saddest thoughts. His fund of good 
stories is large and varied, and he uses it with admirable 
lightness of touch in hitting off a dozen characteristic 
tyi>es of modern Irishmen. He often goes very deep into 
the fundamental qualities of his countrymen, but it is 
done in so vivid and interesting a manner that his sketches 
are as good as his best talcs. Especially refreshing is his 
quiet pervading gift of humour ; it enables him to keep 
his balance of mind in the most turbulent circumstances. 
He sees the human side even of the men he most dislikes 
— the political publican, for instance, who practices in Ire- 
land the arts which he has further developed in ' ' Tammany " 
and similar organisations in America. No fairer nor more 
interesting study of Irish conditions can be found than that 
contained in " Irishmen All.” 


WAYFARING I BALLADS AND SONGS. By Tinsley 
Pratt. IS. net and is. Od. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Mr. Tinsley Pratt is a poet of divers moods whose themes 
are pleasantly varied. His songs of the open air have the 
feel of the wind and the sun, the scent of the gorse and the 
ripple of singing rivers in them ; his handful of miscellane- 
ous lyrics are by turns pensive and touched with the tender- 
ness of dreams, and by turns axiomatic with a brave 
philosophy of life ; but he is at his best in his lusty songs 
of the sea and of sea-fighting. His " Last Fight of the 
Dainty,*' a stirring ballad of Sir Richard Hawkins* three 
days fierce fight with two Spanish galleons, deserves to 
stand beside Mr. Henry Newbolt's fine ballads in this kind ; 
and " Admiral Benbow," written in bluff, hearty sailorman’s 
• vernacular, catches the very style and spirit in which our 
old sea-heroes lived and iought. It is the great story of 
how Benbow tackled the French fleet almost single-handed, 
when the swaggering captains of his other ships held off 
and would not support him in the attack, and it is told 
with l^e simple directness and detailed circumstance need- 
ful to make such a. story effective. This and the other 
ballads are admirably suited to recitation, as all true 
,balladft Jp^l^ld be. Alike in its narrative and its contem- 
this little volufiae is worthy of the author of 
" Pcf^phone in Hades," and " When Hawkins Sailed the 

4 ' *■ 


EUZABETHAN LYRICS. By Marjorie Christmas. (Erskine 
Macdonald.) 

The little book of "Elizabethan Lyrics," just issued' 
under the auspices of the Poetry Society, is frankly an 
experiment and an echo — or rather, as no one would 
admit more readily than Miss Christmas, an attempt to 
echo tunes which no later instrument can fully reproduce. 
We have here all the familiar designs, the conventional 
figures : Cupids and Corinnes and Delias, lips that drop 
honey and breathe honeysuckle ; mists of roses and . 
choirs of singing birds, with always a bow stretched and 
love-dart fledged for falling among the bowers. It is an 
arabesque prettily suggestive of the Arcadia of Elizabethan 
lovers ; but no note of genuine passion is struck throughout; 
perhaps it would be as fatal to the birds and roses as a 
volcano or an earthquake would. The truest thing in the 
whole booklet, and the deepest, is the " Ditty of Light 
Love," on pp. 26-27. Here, if not elsewhere. Miss Christ- 
mas forgets her archaisms and arabesques, her piping 
Corydons and singing Corinnes, and breathes the air of 
the real world. It is a great relief, for to revitalise the 
dry bones of the IClizabethans would be labour for a 
Hercules. 


IRotes on Hew Boohs. 


MR. HERBKKT JliNKINS. 

Those whom Sir Joseph Beecham’s two seasons at Drury 
T.anc have interested in the great Chaliapine and in the Russian 
Opera and the Russian Ballet, should, on no account, overlook 
an introduction to the study of these subjects which Rosa New- 
march has just brought out under the title of The Russian 
Opera (5s. net). The author of this erudite analysis of a century's 
o})cra.s speaks with authority, for she has devoted nearly twenty 
years to the study of Glinka and his successors. Readers who 
want to know about the dawn of music in Russia, about Glinka’s 
predecessors, about Glinka and Dorgomijsky, about those famous 
musical critics Alexander Serov and Vladimir Stassov, about 
Rubinstein and Balakirev and finally about Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, Cui and Rimsky- Korsakov, will find all their require- 
ments met in this admirable work. Dedicated to Feodor Ivano- 
vich Chaliapine it contains several jwrtraits in character of the , 
famous singer. i 


THE THEOSOPHICAI. PUBLISHING CO. 


Most of our fire-breathing war songs are written by men who , 
have never smelt gunpowder. The soldier himself is not so , 
keenly conscious of the poetical aspects of his profession ; inside . 
his uniform he is, more often than not, a man of sentiment, and ; 
his sentiment is not for slaughter and victory over unhappy | 
enemies, but for the simple joys of home-life, the love of family . 
and friends, the sadness of parting and death, the pleasures of ; 
memory, the hope that is in a religious lielief, the wonder and 
beauty of the world in which he lives. These are Mr. John J. 
Gurnett s themes in Reveries (3d.) ; he dedicates his little 
volume " from afar off " to " Saint Francis of Assisi, The Mystic . 
and Lover of Humanity *’ ; and it does not strike us as strange, 
in view of the facts we have been mentioning, to find from bis 
brief introduction that he is a Quartermaster-Sergeant of the , 
Shoeburyness School of Gunnery. His songs are not the finished 
academic exercises of a student ; their merit lies in the . 
spontaneity and high sincerity of the feeling and the thought , 
they utter. This is so in the lines on " Woman," with her 


" Powers abiding in meekness, diadems twisted of pain ; " j 
Jm " The Children*^ Garden," with its aspiration after the 
of the fairer city : \ 

" Where gods may walk in our gardens, where angel and man' ; 

shall meet ; " , , 

and in the tlioughtful stanzas " To My Son." It is so, indeeSd, 
in all the twelve poems that make up the book* Mr; Gurnett • 
strikes the keynote of his booklet in the opening versei, " The ! 
Litany of Life," which set io^th his own simple love of humnitv 1 
and his belief in the essential goodness of God, and eii 4 witn 
thanksgiving : v J 

" For the vision and the glory in the pre^hets’ seeing eyes, , : j 
For the glowing hearts &at listen to the counsels Of the wiSQ^ 
For the smoking flax of pi^ trembling in the Souls of jueft; 
For the bruised reed of xoanhpod growing stronger ; in 


ken." 


■■'Hri 'I 1^' f 't lli- - 
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Just Ready . 

H. G. WELLS’ 

Neta Volume of Essays 

AN ENGLISHMAN 

LOOKS AT THE WORLD 

I N this volume of essays Mr, H. G. Wells deals with all aspects of life and all sorts and conditions of men and women. It Is a 
volume of over 100,000 words, and contains all the best short work he has written for the last five years. Ills views of the 
subjects dealt with are so darine: and outspoken that the book Is bound to create a good deal of criticism. Among the many 
subjects he writes upon arc: The Common Sense of Warfare; The Labour Unrest; Divorce; Will the Empire Live?; The 
Endowment of Motherhood ; The Collapse of Civilisation ; The Falling Birth-rate ; Education ; The Contemporary Novel ; 
The Coming of Aviation ; The Ideal Citizen, as well as other topics of live and contemporary interest. 


CASSELUS Successful New Fiction 


THE KING BEHIND THE KING 
THE 'IVANDERER’S NECKLACE - 
KAZAN I THE WOLF-DOG - 
THE TERMS OF SURRENDER • 
THE SINS OF sivERAC BABLON 
THE GOLDEN ROAD - 


• Warwick t>eeping. 

• H. Rider Haggard, 
James Oliver CurWood. 

m m Louis Tracg. 

- - Sax Rohmer. 

- L. M. Montgomery, 


6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries, CASSELL <$• Co., Ltd,, La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E,C, 


From Duckworth & Co. s List 


LETTERS TO CAROLINE 

By ELINOR OLYN. With Two Illustrations. Cloth. 
Crown 8vo. Picture Wrapper. 2s, net. April 3rd 


WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 

By E. L. GRANT WATSON, 6s. 

A FREE HAND 

By HELEN ROBERTS. 6 m. 

SECOND NATURE 

By JOHN TRAVERS. 6s. 

In the **ROADMENDER” Series. 2e. 6d. net. 

BEDESMAN 4 

By Mrs. J. H. SKRINE. 

A MODERN MYSTIC'S WAY 

By W. SCOTT PALMER. 

New Play by ALFRED SUTRO 

THE TWO VIRTUES 

Cloth, 2 s. net. ; Paper, la. 6 d, net. 

THE WORKS OF MAN 

By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

New ReviMd Edition. With Illustrations. Large Crown 
8vo. 7a. 6d. net. 

CHRISTIANITY and ETHICS 

By Dr. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 2a. 6d. net. 
in Theology,) — 

SCOTTISH STORIES 

• By R. B. CUffNINOHAME ORAHAM. Crown 8vo. 
Ctot<i,,l<i. met. 

iikiMiliQm 
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John Masefield’s 

and other SEA SONGS 

a A SEA-CHANTIES and 

yarns. By JOHN MASE- 
field. Thrcfvulb., crown Kvo,unlfi>riii 
t>iuc dungaree. 6d. net 

X.-BALT-WATBB l^LLATO. 
XZ. -BALLADS ANTD POEMl^ 

XXL-A MAINSAXL HAUL. 

jth Thousand (»« the Pres^). 

•'.luht wlmt Mr Kii»lli>g tlitl fm Hit- iMiTPitpk rtunu Mr Mtt8fni-}il Iiiih iloim ftir tlm 
foLsk* nt tin* tminp HlrHiiii'T, ishlrJi ia Uii' Wjnjrfui'Wwnuijr Btiuttlf Ifuliy aud lini> 

. . It la gtwl to liitw u luw pilliitriL t'f thi» iKHik — i/orrtiwtf /'oil 

•'Full irf that Rrimneiw ot Mchenturt) that ttniiH» nowiidiiy* ti» bhu- inmaiirn ftnni 
nific l•th(•l(‘al dlwiiMitioiiM TJie muii line 11* liiliouiji auil lirnirN. anti tin* 
tin* arUeiituTO ia not roiifoarnlnd with Komo laair kind of itiN|ifiiili«iii niitl Hn RaTltiK 
otaliirku It In Alt, Aluapflehla (llstlm lion iluit of Uicw lalrours ami torrort he ran 
iiiako Ilia aouK. —H/atteAftter Uaardsan. 

SONGS IN SAIL AND OTHER 

GHA^^1ES. By C. FOX-, SMITH. 

•♦No woman over botUir raught and convcyotl the epUH. pie atnitwiiherr. 7‘J*'} 

OMNPutlaleof Nailur town than nIid liu* done; iK»r can J at tliq luotutiit cull to ntimi 
any iwainan writer who luut done «o."— Chromeh. ' 

“Whon the anthologlMl of, ns, the Twenty.llrat Contury •P;*'* 
many a irlpttt to liia mind /n flie ’Vigo i.*aTii«et 

AUm Fox.HxnlUi'a hriek eea made In fiie action of hia anthology 

hair'a>doceii or lo of Ur. John Uaeuflelda blue-water baUoda, — Jirom a column 

rovlow in tlie Afomfng PeA 

ADMIRALS ALL Sy HENRV NKWBOLT. F’tupSvo. 

Ooth, la. ML »t ; Wrapper, Is. net. ITMntyNimh fMum. 

••blnoo booka lIUlo and fotal are rate, Ihla la one to hny and krM|> '-/•«« Mutt 
(^aseUe, 

“We avo glad to have Ur. NewboU'a poeuia lietweni atrong roven. JllthcrHi thin 

CVwtHry and AAtpr. 

SONGS OF GOOD tSEAl FIGHTWGe 

By BUGENB WHITB. F'eap. 8vo. Cloth, lA 6d. net,- Wrapper, 

lA ML , ..... ..u 

tOMAONt ei-KIN tNATHEWa. OOSK aTRaST. w. 
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Fhoto by £. 0 . Hoppd. Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


WITHIN THE GATES. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. (Hutcliinson.) 

The appearance of a first novel is all very well in its 
way, but in this age of ubiquitous authors the event lacks 
novelty. The appearance of a fiftieth novel is another 
matter, and if you would like to know what an author 
feels like on this auspicious occasion you cannot do better 
than read the cheering prefatory note to Mr. Burgin's new 
story, “ Within the Gates.'" For Mr. Burgin has scored 
a strenuous fifty, not out, in capital style, and in his indus- 
trious innings he has achieved more than one popular 
*' hit." That his capacity for spinning genial romances 
remains undiminished is amply evidenced by the present 
novel, which has for its centre of interest a mysterious 
Trappist monastery in remote Canada. Into this haven 
of secluded fanaticism venture two pilgrims. One of 
these, Hilary Cartaret, is a famous novelist, who is bored 
with life and its cheap successes, bored to the point of 
contemplating suicide. Lettice Arundel, tlie other pilgrim, 
is an attractively unconventional girl, whose desire to 
save the novelist from liis meaner self and to inspire him 
to do his best work has led her to disguise herself as a man 
and pilot Hilary into the strange monastery at Mahota. 
The place is familiar to Hilary, for his most famous book 
was written round it from information supplied by a runa- 
way monk — a remarkable character who, with his enormous 
yellow hound, figures in the most dramatic incidents of 
tlie story. Here is a description of the man as he appears 
when Hilary discovers him in charge of an old ramshackle 
i His skin was of the red-brown hue of his shirt 
and trousers. A shapeless straw hat sheltered his head 
from the hot sun. Shoes and stockings had he none, and 
the toes of his feet were like knotted fingers clinging to the 
dusty road. Unkempt wisps oi grey hair struggled down 
beneath the hat-brim and framed the sides of his face. 
He was old, thin, care-worn, in his eyes there lurked a 
brooding shadow. AVhen he pointed with twisted fingers 
to his Ups fiuid spread out his hands before them in abject 
humility/' they realised that he was dumb. Among 
the oots^ble featured of the novel is the description of the 
villak^i^ bf Ste. Jacqueline and its worthies. The second 
half of , the story, with its realistic Canadian life and colour, 
to by far the better half, and once within sight of Mahota, 
thb plot begins to gather strength and mystery, and the 
sitb^tions develop wjth tense rapidity, v 


THE DECOY. By the Countess of Cromartie. With frontis* 
piece in colour by H. J. Ford. 3 s. 6 d. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

There is the fragrance of incense, the mysticism of the 
East, about the Countess of Cromartie's latest novel, 
" The Decoy." Its hero is the head of a gang of Phoenician 
slavers, " who were in nowise averse to kidnapping even 
the children of their own race." He is a handsome, heart- 
less man, " frankly evil in the ancient sense, as only a 
Moloch-worshipping Fhcenician of Carthage could be." 
Suddenly, into his life comes a strong, irresistible love for 
a beautiful slave-child in the possession of his supposed 
father. He barters for the child, and buys her, sending 
her to the slave college at Tyre. This love, which later 
she reciprocates, brings out all that is fine in his nature, 
and suppresses the evil that has ruled his life hitherto. 
It is a strangely fascinating story, told briefly, yet with 
remarkable strength and power. Its characters and 
incidents are boldly outlined. Phoenician customs, their 
strange code of honour, their unchivalrous treatment of 
women, and most of all the sacred bond of friendship 
existing among the men — these details will be found inter- 
esting in themselves, apart from the main plot, which teems 
with dramatic episodes. 


Zbe Boofiman’s ^ble. 


THE PLAYS OF STRINDBERG; IIL LUCY PEHR. 

Authorised Translation by V. S. Howard. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Frank Palmer.) 

This, the third volume in Mr. Frank Palmer's collected 
edition of Strindberg’s plays, consists of but one play — the 
allegorical " Lucy Pehr." Little in the way of ordinary 
criticism can be said of a work of such a fantastic and 
whimsical nature, its very incoherence and lack of finish 
being, may be, part of its intention, but one can, at any 
rate, point out the meaning which seems to underlie its 
curious and outlandi.sh eccentricity. And the meaning is 
this, that complete egoism is always a failure, and that to 
possess everything tlie heart desires save love and conscience 
turns to dust and ashes in the mouth. " Lucy Pehr " 
learns this lesson at last, but not before undergoing a 
remarkable variety of experience, and tasting all the 
bitterness of barren success. There are probably devotees 
of Strindberg who will read a whole subtle philosophy into 
a play like this, but to the ordinary person it will simply 
appear like a rather poetical and very far-fetched allegory. 
Perhaps it owes something to Ibsen's " Peer Gynt," but it 
possesses neither the depth, completeness, nor imagination 
of the Norwegian's work. It shows, indeed, that sense of 
hurry which marks so much of Strindberg's achievements 
and which always irritates the critic. It would be interest- 
ing to hear a Swede's opinion of it as a worl^ of art, for 
in its English dress it is decidedly amateurish. 

DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND. By Andr 6 Siegfried. 

Translated from the French by £. V. Burns, fis. net. 

(Bell.) 

As it is now ten years since M. Siegfried's book was &tBt 
. published, it cannot be of much use to the student who is 
seeking mere current facts and figures. The real value of 
"^he book, as pointed out by Mr, W, D, Stewart, wl^ co% 
tributes a very interesting preface, is its " profound 
into the spirit and character of New Zealand democracyi" 
and, after all, the spirit and character of a people are of 
much more consequence than tables of statistics. The 
scope of the book is tremendous. Geographical co^itiio^ 
— their influence on the evolution of New Zealand ; jk>litical 
conditions^-the constitution of the different par^^ and 
their effect upon legislation ; and the sootety and social 
life of the islands are fully considered. The ddt* 

look of the people is in^ed upon, but it is poinl^ out 
that the psraqtieal '' steps may not ^wayi 5ea4,!^:^ ' 
best results^ The '' practical /' pop % tto peet , 
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man to deal with social and industrial problems if he is 
devoid of ail political theory, and scorns to make any 
serious study of economics. “ What the New Zealanders 
most need, in fact, is principle, convictions, and seasoned 
beliefs.*' The last section of the book deals with New 
Zealand's attitude to the outside world. We aie told why 
federation with Australia is regarded as undesirable, and 
of the country's complete and childlike confidence in the 
greatness and wisdom of England. Summing up the New 
Zealander's argument against federation, M. Siegfried 
writes : ** New Zealand is autonomous, her own mistress ; 
she can only diminish her liberty and her prestige by 
entering into a federation in which she will always play but 
a secondary rfile." 

THE TIME SPIRIT. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Erskinc Macdonald.) 

This arresting survey of spiritual tendencies is a remark- 
ably lucid contribution to the thought of to-day. The 
author defines the " Time spirit *’ as the “ imperative, if 
vague, urging towards those aims, objects, and ideals of 
life which have proved the basis for religion." and his pur- 
pose is to elucidate certain aspects of these problems and 
to furnish the material for a more con.structivc mode of 
thought than that now prevalent. Divided into three 
parts, the first chapters of the book deal with the religious 
basis, the eternal element in religion, and the principles 
of re-construction. In nothing does Mr. Stocker display 
^eater insight and more sympatlietic understanding than 
in writing of the problem of the decline in the membership 
of religious bodies, a decline as much due to " indifference " 
as to '* scepticism." To live men must have a religion, 
but there is a revolt against gravity, gloom, and mammon- 
worship. Equally attractive is his handling of the 
psychological aspects. On the ethical and social side he 
discusses fully and ably conscience, its source and utility, 
society and the individual, the spirit of social change, and 
the cult of the super- mortal. Mr. Stocker’s influence will 
linger long after his book is closed. He bids us not " to 
be good to people," but to do good with them, to realise 
that the service of man, of all men, is the sovereign end 
of life. 

THE ROADSIDE FIRE. By Amelia Josephine Burr. 4s. 
net. (New York : George Doran Company.) 

Technical perfection in poetry is a good thing, but it 
is not the best thing. A fine thought, intensity of emotion, 
beauty of fancy, may survive a faulty utterance, but 
technical perfection that hides a poverty of thought, an 
absence of real feeling, will not give any poem a long life 
with us. We tell each other that nobody reads poetry 
now, but it is not true. Whoever writes real poetry that 
appeals to what is human, not merely to what is scholastic 
in ua, is sure of a sufficient audience. Readers of the Ameri- 
can magazines have latterly grown familiar with the poems 
of Miss Amelia Josephine Burr ; last year Miss Burr won 
a first prize in The Bookman Twenty-one Guineas Prize 
Poem Competition with a strikingly beautiful lyric that 
was excellent in forni, but not a matter of form only ; it 
was afiame with emotion and passion, as such a lyric 
should be. In this collection of her poems that has just 
been published she writes on divers themes in divers keys, 
but she is always at her best when she is nearest to riie * 
comnlbn experiences » of ordinary humanity — ^love 
deathr sorrow and joy, hope and failure— and she touche^., 
the old themes with a charm and tenderness and freshness 
; 4^kt are her own and make them new, as in this. 

v^OIJTH AND LIFE* By Randolph S, Bourne. 6s. net. 

' is an ardent apostle of youtii, and it is a 

faith that he teaches, a faith he believes we need 
toj-dlw* ail of truly religious belief in human progress, 
h social consciousness, in eager delight in every 

iigHi and p^iniee ojf social improvement, and best of all, 

,a nw spirit: pf d'ourage that will dare. He wants to give : 
*0 the youa^ men wlicpi he s^s— who, ^th fine intellect 


and high principles, lack just that light of the future bn 
their faces that would give them a purpose and meaning 
in life — ^to them he wants to give some touch of this 
philosophy, that will energise their lives, and save them 
from the disheartening effects of that poisonous counsel 
of timidity and distrust of human ideals which pours out 
in steady stream from reactionary press and pulpit. The 
fifteen essays comprising this book go to prove, that " our 
widening experience has shifted the centre of gravity too 
far from man’s soul. A cultivation of the powers of 
one’s own personality is one of the greatest needs of life, 
too little realised even in these assertive days, and the 
exercise of the personality makes for its most durable 
satisfactions." Delicate, whimsical, ironic, and wholly 
delightful, " Youth and Life " is a volume to read and to 
recommend. 


Dotes on Dew IBoolts. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The troul>lous times of the .seventeenth century are always full 
of rich, inexliaustible material for tales of romance and adventure, 
and Miss Helen H. Watson, skilfully weaving together fact ancl 
fiction has in When the King Came South (2s. 6(1.), worked 
out a tale steeped in the atmosphere of the Cromwellian period. 
It is told by a cavalier maiden, Molly Fleming, who has been 
adopted by the vicar of Warton and is playmate and companion 
to Cicely Bindloss, the little lady of Berwick Hall. Before her 
childhood’s days arc over, the vicar’s son has realised a great 
love for her, but their opposing political views hold them apart ; 
Dick becomes a rebel and joins Cromwell’s troops, for conscience' 
sake, while Molly remains among those who support the monarchy. 
By strange happenings and the daring of Molly who, disguised 
as a boy, risks her life to keep a promise to Cicely ami convey a 
message to Cicely’s lover, the two are accidentally brought 
together ; and after a long separation Dick finds Molly a prisoner 
of war at Worcester. The joys and fears of love mingled with 
the horrors of strife and bloodshed lend the book many exciting 
incidents, and Molly licrself is so honourable and courageous and 
so wholly lovable it is little wonder Dick's love for her stands the 
test of years. The old-world language of the story adds greatly 
to its charm and realism. 


MESSRS. W. HEFFER & SONS. 

Dr. John Venn, the President of Caius, has reprinted in 
Early Collegiate Life (5s. net) a number of articles which he 
has contributed to the college magazine, The Caian, while 
other chapters wore originally delivered as addresses or speeches 
in the college cliapel or hall. Under such circumstances it 
is natural that the life dealt with is almost entirely that of 
Caius College; but the value of the book is in no way impaired 
by this, for, as the author points out, ** it should be clearly under- 
stood that the social distinctions and pretensions which to some 
extent prevail at present as between one college and another 
had very little significance in early days. ... On the whole, 
the several colleges may be considered to have been doing 
similar work, and doing it with similar efficiency, throughout 
the period in question." One can get a great deal of amusement 
from these selections from old college records, as well as edifica- 
tion, and the chat)tors on Pre- Reformation collego life and the 
early undergraduate are especially noteworthy m this respect. 
The letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries herein 
included are also something more th^ interesting, while the 
author's own reminiscences in the last chapter, enmled " Sixty 
Years Ago," are one of the most attractive portions of the book* 


MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 

The Relations, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds (68.), is a new edition . 
of a very successful series of interesting thrilling short 
stories. Nine relations who have never met before are invited' 
to the house of the tenth member of the family, a. wealthy old; 

, gentlemafi, and whilst awaiting his delayed Return Itrom %^ew s 
York they entertain each other by telling tales round the fire; , 
Thus, with a good connecting link and d pleasing and amn^ig!!< 
interlude between each of the stories, Mrs. BriiUe Reynolds’ 
catches the reader's attention and stin^ulates his excitement? ^ 
through the ten tales that form the book. J^rhaps the author ' 
is at her best when she deals with the sumcnatnrsl ; j ' 
stories are cunningly convincing. ** The 'Wm No IT 
is as gruesome and as surprising as the title leada one tp es 
while the second story, "The House That Was RentJ 

tellp, with great skill, of a pathetic little child;4tt)irit fa 

the .scene of his untimely death* But they do iol all deal 
ghosts ; the stories are attractively varied in and 

the characters >of the relp^ons themeplvee lendl^ V ^ 
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Interesting Books on Varied Subjects. 
q THE BEAUTY. HISTORY. ROMANCE AND 
MYSTERY OF THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION. 

By V{/IL.FRED CAMPBELL, Author of "Lake Lyrics," "The Dread Voyage/' 
" A Beautiful Rebel," etc With numerous plates In colour and half tone Price 6/- 

There Is no more beautiful, enchanting and sublime portion of the American continent than the lake region 
of Canada. Commencing at the Thousand Islands and extending to the extreme western shores of 
Lake Superior, Is a continuous chain of superb lakes and noble waterways, unequalled 
anywhere in the world for their beauty of fresh-water coast scenery and as a vast 
highway for Inland navigation " It has long been one of my most cherished dreams," 
says the author, "to give to the world in some form an account of this region 
and these lovely and magnificent lakes, so as to celebrate, and per- 
chance to perpetuate In literature not only their unique beauties, 
but also to chronicle somewhat of the prehistoric and 
historic tragedy and comedy, and the human vicissi- 
tudes which have been associated with this 
vicinity from the remotest human 
antiquity to the present day" 


q WHERE THE SUGAR 
MAPLE GROWS. 

IDYLLS OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE. 

By ADELINE M. TESKEY. 


Illustrations by J. S. GORDON. 


Price 6/. 


A charming volume of sketches. The author, 
Adeline M. Teskey, is a resident of Canada and 
her work will prove a revelation to those 
persons who claim that Canada has no 
literature. Miss Teskey has produced 
in these Idylls of a Canadian village 
something unique In the way 
of character studies, equal 
In . all respects to the 
quaint types of " Be- 
side the Bonnie 
Brier Bush " 

q raE MASTER OF LIFE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIVE NATIONS 
AND OF PREHISTORIC MONTREAL. 

By W. D, LIGHTHALL, 

F.R.S.C., Author of " The False Chevalier," 
etc. Price 6/- 

This Is a story of woods and waters and prehistoric 

scenes The present book is an attempt 

to picture the strange ideas of the Red Man's 
mind, life, and melancholy. It is an aboriginal 
romance, without a white man in It. The 
Indian is here represented in the chivalrous 
and reverent side of his nature. To un** 
derstand His philosophy it is necessary 
to remember that he was a mystic } 
yet he believed one thing firmly, 
that the whole world of objects 
was living : nothing to him was 
inanimate : he himself was but 
part of a living world, and 
so were his dreams. And 
that world had one ex- 
quisite and Incompar- 
able quality to him 
In Its state of 
perfect nature-^ 
its beauty. 


q THE BATTLE OF 
THE PLAINS . THE 

GREATEST EVENT IN CANADIAN HIS- 
TORY. By J. M. HARPER, 

Author of " The Montgomery Siege," etc. 

Price 6/- 

The Battle of the Plains of Abraham stands out as 
a memorable event in the history of the world, 
being not only the most important event in the 
history of Canada, but an achievement of 
the highest moment In the military annals 
of the British Empire as well And the 
celebration of its occurrence on the 
inimcdiate outskirts of the city of 
Quebec, by the Issue of such a 
volume as this, cannot but be 
of Interest to the King’s 
subjects in every part 
of the British 
possessions 

^TALB OF THE POR- 
CUPINE TRAILS. 


Poems by W. 
YORKE. 


MILTON 

Price 4/- 


Mr. Yorke writes with ease, swing, and vigour. 
Theie stands out from It all the hardy and 
hearty ring of the man who knows, the ex- 
pressiveness of the man who appreciates, 
the force of the man who is earnest, 
the fire and freedom of originality, 
and the enthusiasm of the patriot. 

The poems are 

replete with merit, with 
character and with 
genuine interest. 


PUBUSHED BY THE MUSSON 
BOOK company UMITED OF 
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Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS' 

New and Forthcoming Books. 

ERNEST DOWSON, 1888-1897. Reminiscences, 
Unpublished Letters and Marginalia. 

By VICTOR PLARR. [/« pretmratioH. 

'The pathetic history of Enirst ] 3 o\vsnn lias not yet lirm xiiittcn from the 
point of view of an intimaU: .'ind very old frien<t. Raihei it has been the 
custom of Into to lepreaent the PCX’!! us something lurid and unwholesome 
and to confound him with the general mass of unhappy drcadciits who sufTe.red 
various martyrdoms before ilhc dawn of the prcst'ut century. Mr. I’iarr's 
book should arrest attention, if only because it sets before the reader an un- 
biassed sketch of a very lovable and unhappy writer, whose best verse will 
be read as representative of an epoch many years hence. The b(xik should 
certainly rank as a succedaneum to Mr. Arthur Symum* brilliant biography. 

ERNEST DOWSON, 

DILEMMAS s Stories and Studies in Sentiment. 

(A Case of Conscience — ^The Diary of a Successful Man- -An Orchestral 
Violin — ^The Statute of Limitations—- Souveuirs of an Egoist.) New 
and Chcajier Edition. Crown 8vn, as. 6d. net. IThtrJ Impre&ston. 

A CONVERSATIONAL TOUR IN AMERICA. 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. Author of “ An Attic lu Dohciiib," " The 
Unconscious Humourist/' “Barker's," etc. Pott 4 to. as. 6d* net. 

[/n ihe press. 

Seco^id Edition in the Press. 

COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH IN THE 
WE 5 T COUNTRY : Their Friendship. Work, 
and Surroundinira. 

By Prof. KNIGHT, LL.D. With t 8 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
Demy 8vo, 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. 

By MAX EASTMAN, Ixcturor at Columbia University. Crowu 8vo, 
240 pp., 43. 6d. pet. 

“ We know of no book which so justly explains and justifies the ni'cessity 
of the minutely aoprupriatt' word as Mr. Eastman's docs . . . (Jne of thu 
most original ana gallantly lridicte<l hooks we have ever had tin* hick to 
find in the dally bundle. From the first page to the last the work of a 
scholar and a poet and a philo.sopher, who gaily reluses to let cbtahllhlicd 
wiseacres do his thinking for him." — Morning Post. 

IRISH LITERARY AND MUSICAL STUDIES. 

By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A., President of the Irish Literary 
Society. Crown 8vo, 250 pp. 6s. net. 

FOLIAGE 5 Various Poems. 

By W. II. DAVIES. F’cap. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 

** There Is not a more astonisluiig man alive than Mr. William H. D.ivics, 
who from time to time makes pure poetry out of a nninfier of plain word«, 

E lainer metn*, sane conceits, and something t-lse which turns these things 
ito virtues ." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

ENGLAND OVER SEAS. 

Lyrics of the Wilderness and the Canadian B.n' 1 v woods. Uy LLO^'l) 
ROBERTS, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [/n ihe press. 

VISION s A Book of Lyrics. 

By W. H. ABBOrr. Demy 121110. 2s. 6d. net. f/n the press. 

FLORENTINE VIGNETTES: BeinK some 

Metrical Letters of the late Vernon A. Slade. 

Edited by WILFRED THORLEY. Author of “ Confessional.” F’eap. 
8vo. 2S. fid. net. |/n preparation, 

VIGO CABINET SERIES-NEW VOLUMES. 

Royal i6mo. cloth, is. 6d. net ; WTapper, is. net. 

CUfifST POEMS. 

By MAX WKBER. [/« the press. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 
loa numbered copies of which 50 are for sale, bound in Chinese p^per 
bcMrds, 5s. net. 

FOEM 5 . 

By MARGARET CROPPER. Ut* preparation, 

THE NEW CIRCE. 

By P. GERALD MILLER. 

BL'PIN CH AUNTS AND RAILWAY RHYTHMS. 

By EDMUND VALE. (/» M, p,„,. 

<]^ 11 VLMER OP DAWN. 

' By L. C. ROBERTSON. 

IN SAIL. AND OTHER CHANTIES. 

'» Ci rOX-SM{TH. iSeeaml iiHun mm raiy . . 

ea>Mht.and eonreywl tha •pirlt, Uw .tOHMoten, 
ott iMJ i w a n lUh of aallor town than die baa done, not can I at the momeat 
' .,«hll,,te '>niDd any waman wiltac wbothaa done ao.'* Ot/Uy OmmUie, 

'i'""'? S'w ... 

1 ■:■■■ i - . " »AVii.a 'SEiHes. ^ 

' Demy tSmo. x«. net .New Vdnme. 

OF.''THE,||^yill : ;) 9 y CBOI.'MIHCB.'. , 


JOHN LONG’S 
POPULAR NOVELS 

At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


By VICTORIA CROSS, Author of "Anna Lombard,*’ etc, 

THE GREATER « fia. 

By a PEP:R. Author of " The Hard Way,** etc. 

THE OYSTER [Heady Shortly) fis. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of "The Jungle," etc. 

SYLVIA [Heady Shortly) 68. 

By NAT GOULD, Author of " A Fortune at Stake," etc. 

A GAMBLE FOR LOVE ShorUy) 6s. 

By MARION HI LL, Author of " The Lure of Crooning Water." 

SUNRISE VALLEY [Ready Shortly) 6s2 

By Author of " Improper Prue.** 

SALAD DAYS fis. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of " The Bartensteln Case." 

THE RANSOM FOR LONDON fis. 

By ELLEN ADA SMITH, Author of “The Busybody," etc. 

THE PRICE OF CONQUEST fis. 


By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “ A Girl of No Importance." 

CALLISTA IN REVOLT fis. 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of " Rublna," etc. 

FAITH AND UNFAITH fe. 

By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of "A Society 
Mother." 

MARY’S MARRIAGE 6^ 

By ANNE WEAVER, Author of " The Compromising of 
Jane.’* 

THIN ICE fis. 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of "Incomparable Joan.’* 

FROM PILLAR TO POST 6^ 

By FRED WHISHAW, Author of "Nathalia," etc. 

A BESPOKEN BRIDE fis. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of "The Matheson 
Money." 

WHY SHE LEFT HIM 6s. 


Messrs. John Long have Just published the 
following important New Works: 

MADAME DU BARRY. By EDMOND and 

JULES DE QONCOURT. With Photogravure and 
numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 13,. 6d. net 

One ot the moat marveltonily minute and reallule .ptielmana uf bio* 
grgpliy to b4 found. No pains have been spared to obtain all the informa- 
tion available with reference to the extraordinary woman who* born ou^L 
wedlock In the Utile French town of Vaucouleurs, became the 
Louis XV,, and after a career of reckless extravagance, perishedJfi the 
gulUotliie. / 

HOUNDS. By FRANK TOWNENp BARTON, 
M.R.C.V.S. With 37 Illustrations fronrFhotogta|i^ 
Crowtt 8vo. 5fi. net, / 

agjgga 
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HENRY JAMES. 

Notes of a Son and Brother. 

By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12$. net. 

btUutiMy -"In these ‘NoteR of a Son and Brother thon is no 

ohange In the method which tudde the cailier volume so tu^gcMlvf and 
BO charming • As niav be Imagined, thtte Is much more than William 
James In this volume Ihe atmoisphere of It is liki aciowded tapefttry, 
made of people, ilrtwn, all of them, grtat or small, with *1 delightful in 
diflerenoe to their greatness or iiinallnoss, and an unfailing sense of 
spiritual Inurcst and what we iii ly call thnlr decorative etlcct.*' 

The Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward 

Ellis. M.P. By A. TILNEY BASSETT. | 
With Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo [Shortly 

The Wilds of Maoriland. 

By J. MACKINTOSH BELL. With 8 plates in colour, 
many oilier illustrations in black and white, and several ' 
maps. 8vo. [^hort(\ I 

Highways and Byways in Shakes- 
peare's Country. By the Ven. W II 
HUTTON, with Illustrations by LUMUND H. NLW | 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Highways and Setter ShoUl) 

VOLS. I. & II NOW READY. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 

, Illustrated Edition. Edited by c. h. 

FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, Includint; 44 in ' 
Colour, and Photogravure Porlrail. In 6 Vols. 
(Published Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I. i 
and 11. 10s. 6d. net each. 

rh* i ontempotuty Rt.v%i “Tin viork will be a valued addidori to many 
libraries * 

lllmUated Prospectus post free on appUcation, 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Passing of War. A Study in things | 

that make for Peace, By WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
CRANE, Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, Author of “ Hard 
Sayings of Jesus Christ,'* dec. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

lh$ r All able i xposltion of the Christian argument against war 
.The absolute sincerity of the welter of this volunit gives it sc harm. 

He preaches with a vehenunoe, naiveld, and Ireshiiess that go for to 
arrest crliiciMii * 

^orb by H. G. WELLS 

The World Set Free. A Story of , 

Mankind. By H. Q. wells. Extra crown 8vo. 


Marriage. Crown 8vo. 68. 

The Passionate Friends. Crown 8vo. Os. 
Tono^Bungay. Pott. 8vo. 7d. net. 
Twelve Stories and a Dream. 8vo. 6d* 
The Stolen Bacillus and other Incidents. 


Pott, 8vo. 


Id, net. 


"^jrks by H. G. Wells. Crown 8vo. Oltt extra. 
3ck 6d. eadi. 


Sleeper Wakes. 

'r. Lewlsliam. 
e and Time. 
Ian. ^ 

ry* 

t in Mopti. 

■lUw • 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
The Pooiil.al Hie Oods and 
hov It imme to Earth. 
KifKia . The $toiy or a Simple 
MUL 

Isi b* o( Contet. , 


LIST OF NEW SOOKS, 


THE NOVELS OF 

H. G. WELLS 

The Island of Dr. Moreau, s/s&vA.Det. 
The Time Machine. la. net 
The War of the Worlds. »d.n.t 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY. 

By NORM 4 N ASQELL, Author of " The Groat 
Illusion ” Domy 8vo 3 b. 6d. net. 

PRISONS & PRISONERS. By LADY 

CONSTANCE LYTTON .nd "JANE WARTON.” 
( r. 6vo 3a. 6d. net 

VALE! liy OEOROE MOORE. I he thud volume 
of HAIL A FAREWELL. Voli, AVEI Vol. 2. 
SALVE ! Itach vol cr 8vu 6s. 

REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 

By HENRY HOLIDA Y. lllus'cl in ( olour and Black 


A White from Pic1uil.s by the Authot Ryl 8vo. 16s«net 

THE REAL MEXICO. By hamilion 

FYPE. Ct 8vo 6.. nU 

THE PANAMA CANAL. By f. j. 

HAS KIN. Illustraterl Ci 8v(> 6t. net. 

The BEAUTJFUL RIO DE JANEIRO 

By ALURED GRAY BELL. With 56 Coloured 
] Males, Maps and Photogiaxihs Large 4to. 428. not, 

ANNALS & MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF PEKING. By tlic ^uithors^ 

*|^Oiinaj|iiidor^^tho^J^nij>^^ Koyal 8vo. 

Illustrated. 16b. net. 

TURKISH MEMORIES. By SiDNBV 

WHITMAN, Author of German Memones," clc. 
Demy 8vo 7b. 6d. net 

THE RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 

IDEAL. By Mrs. ROQER WATTS. Cr. 4to. 

Illustrated, 2i«e net. 

ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. By Dr. a. 

MURRAY LEVtCK, R.N., Zootomat to the Scott 
Expedition. BeantifuUy Illuvtratoa. 4t0. 6a. net. 


FICTION OF THE MONTH 


THE COST OF WINGS Richard Pchan. «•>. 

THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 

J. D. Dcrcs/MI, VC. 

A LADY G HER HUS9AND Amber Rccvcc, 6c. 

{and Jmpr.) 

WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST » A 

{and Jmpr.) WitUam Dc MVfieh. > tfc, \ 

THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN ^ 
{and Jmpr.) H. N. DicRIaMm. 6c, 

SMALL SOULS Lealc QnmmCf Iff, 

KATYA A Romance of Rttsaia. F.dddfVfML 6d, 

LITANIES OF UFE \ ' Bp Kvthbca Wemp, 

LATER LttANiES 7 

THE POSSESSED, Dcctccpckf, A*. IjA bti 
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NOTICES. 

All cemthumrait ms intended for the J dit r must Le addressed to th* 
Editor of The Bookman, Si J^aui s IIousi Warwick 
Square, London L C 

A prrhminary Utter of inquiry should he sent to the T dit )f hefote 
any manuscript ts sulmitted f r ht^ (onsiderati n 

Bews Botes. 


A St < ond I’dOKAi ] m k \ N i mi i u, dt ^ oti d 
lo tin lift and \\oik of (liults Duktns, will Ik 
publi'shid c.iilj this monili Umfoini with tlu 
Stevenbon T\ti<i hiunibti tli.it nitt with sntli 
immediate success last .intunin, it will bi c\cn moio 
copiously illustiatid Ihi mimnous illustiations 
include twelve beautiful coloui jilati iiigi icings 
by Frank Keynolds, (ml Aldin, Raven Hill, 
Hugh Thomson, ( E Biotk, If.ihlot K Bioccnt 
(" Phiz”), and hiid Barnard Ihiti is a rcniark- 
^le series of poitiaits of Pickens himself fiom Ins 
^ earliest years to his last , poitnuts ol mcnibtrs of 
ii|^S family and of many of his fm nds , photographs 
aild sketches of places associated with him, and 
, o with the originals of persons and place s in his books , 

) aild black-and-white drawings, depicting scenes and 
eharaoters from his stories, by almost cveiy artist 
of note who has illustrated his work, including 
CxtlikalUUlilt, Phiz, leech, Maclise, Mahoney, ( attei- 
^ mollei fib Jfohn Teimiel, H. French, Fred Walker, 
Ealtninl Pinwell, Sir I.nke Fildes, Fred 

I Baxpiud, fSl^les Green, Frank Keynolds, A C 
Hury Fnmifs, Cbsrles pears. The letter- 
\ bioirajiiacia. oitlcal and topo- 

V notes an4 re^^^tions, 


*. 


and p(n ms b\ (i K ( li< stiitor \\ilhiim Do Moi^dn, 
(i Bdibiid ^hiw, I (r killnn B \\ Mat?, 
A ( SyMnbinnt Alfud \()\is Sn V\ K*obfitson 
NkoII Hut Ilnti Idf^li llnnt, \\ J 1 ocke, 
(i S Stud Knhfiul Wlntdiif.? 1 

f Ashb\ sidi\ Su brnids Buinand, Ihomas 
Haidv V Anstev, Willi.im Watson, 1 Waits- 
Dnnton d( All tl\( ilhist rations aio piinttdon 
lit papd sepal alt fiom tlu ttxt llu minibd is 
tastcfnll\ bonnd m (*invas and pnblishrd at five 
slnllinps nit biom llic* nnmerons apjilu alums 
alita(h ucdMcl a \dy laiffe demand for it is 
antuipatid and wi would uigi all om leadds who 
iifiniK topics to j>lat ( tlu 11 oidds at once 

‘‘ riit Oiky liaditum, ' by Mi Bal])li Straus, has 
just iKUupublishr (I bv Messrs Mitliucn Mi Strau^ 
has foi some timi past been httiary ciitu on Fhe 
Bystander, and has lately become pKsidint of that 
delightful book-lo\tT\ club known as Ye Settc of 
Odd Volumes,'' m sucicssion to Sir W Lawreme 
Young, Bart 

The interest in Ernest Dowson has benn steadily 
glowing, and the lime has fully c oinr fur the book tliat 
Mr Victor Plarr has written about him, and that Mr, 
Elkin Mathews will publish almost immediately. In 
“ Ernest Dowson, 1887-1897 . Reminiscences, Unpub-^ 
hshed Letters and Marginalia," Mr. Plarr offers n frank 
sketch of a very lovable and unhappy personahtjr, 
whose best verse will survive as rcprescfntative ol an 
epoch, Dowson has suffered sbme misrepresentation 
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; by bd^ confounded with the 
general mass of decadents who 
suffered various martyrdoms 
before the dawn of the present 
century, and to the surviving 
contemporaries who knew 
him, and the growing circle of 
his admirers in general, these 
recollections, written by an 
intimate friend, will be a 
welcome supplement to Mr. 

Symons’s brilliant biography. 

A new Free Library has 
been given to Lincoln, and 
it was opened recently by 
our esteemed contributor, 

Dr. T. E. Page, with a 
thoughtful, suggestive ad- 
dress on books and reading 
that was edged with the 
.most delightfully whimsical 
humour. Dr. Page, who was bom in Lincoln, made 
interesting reference to his schooldays in that town ; 
he commented on the healthy boy’s natural hatred of 
all books, and went on to remark that “ the feeling 
which a lad naturally has to books is a feeling 
wliich is continually entertained by maturer, and 
even by thoughtful minds. “‘To what end,’ people 
continually ask, ‘ this multitude of books ? ’ ‘Is 
Mary,’ says the angered 
mistress of the household, 

‘ is Mary any the better 
in doing her work in the 
scullery, because she keeps 
a sixpenny "shocker” under 
her apron.' And is there 
not the indignant rate- 
payer — I expect you have 
some in Lincoln — who says, 

‘ Why should somebody 
come and dump on us this 
sort of white elephant, 
wliich we are to maintain 
out of our penury, and 
provide it not only with a 
keeper but also with that 
vast amount of costly 
printed matter which its 
peculiar appetite demands? ’ 
jOid hot the Preacher in 
Bible complain that 
; ji* 0l .inaking many books 
po end.’ And did 
he observe ' That also 



Dr. T. E. Pag 



Wlidte cl«v«r Uttlo yolunie of ** Rhymes ** ^kin Mathers) has 


luet.with a very lavaurabte rccepi 


i$ * . . There is a 

feeling abihad that our fore< 
fathers knew very little of 
books, and they are supposed 
not to have read at all, 
though people who have 
occasionally looked into one 
of their old folios may form 
a somewhat different judg- 
ment. It is thought that 
they were bigger, stronger 
men, because they made it 
their businciiis to deal with 
things, not with words ; to 
do work, and not merely to 
make phrases. Nor am I 
altogether supposing, lor I 
remember simple folk in this 
city, some of them kinsmen 
of my own, whose secular 
reading for the week was 
amply satisfied by a copy ot 
The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, and 
if any of you remember that old Mercury you 
know it was not very exciting reading. But other- 
wise they found, at any rate, sufficient to give them 
some lessons for life, and to do something for building 
a groat character in the single volume which they 
did n'ad, and they did note ; and when I think of 
that flood of literature which now pours over us, 

what T do regret is that, to 
a certain extent, it is sub- 
merging and driving out 
the old intimate knowledge 
of th(; English Bible, which 
is at once the greatest 
monument of our literature, 
and the common inljpiib'!;. 
ance, as it mighfv^^^ the* 
common tipi'"*^m all the 
English races throughout 
the world. And though you 
may sneer at ‘ men of one 
book,’ I do think they drew 
from its pages, perhaps, 
somethiitg that built up 
greater characters and 
nobler lives than we do^om|^ 
all the resources of railwA^ f 
bookstalls, from ephmeial,' 
novels and popular eucyclo^ & 
paedias. To reliSl irubhidh, \ 
in fact, may not always bO ■ 
a good thing, and I can 
.understand that lot^ f^nd V 


Mr. G. L. Dodd 
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Phoia hy A . j, Campbell. FranK Danby 

(Mrs. Julia Fran Kau), 

whose new novel, "Full Swun," Mps‘^rs l assell will publish this month 
Fnun .1 iiiiiiiature pniutefl by S. Arthur l.indsey, K.M.s. 

desultory reading, like indiscriminate tea-drinking, 
may be, in the guise of an amiable weakness, in 
reality a fatal vice.” Nevertheless, Dr. Page 
proceeded to acknowledge that in our advanced 
stage of civilisation books had become a necessity — 
wc could no ]ong(!r g(!t on without them, and 
in an eloquent and lincily sympathetic passage 
he spoke of the great social revolution that was 



G. B. Stem, J 

iKlIUtat aw'd, " Pattlomlne " (Ilutchiiiam], wai t'-vim.Ma tut 
month’s Bookman. 


doming about through the spread of education and 
the opening of the doors of knowledge to all men. 
“ You are aware, all of you, that there is every- 
w’hcrc in the w’orld to-day a strange unrest, a 
great upheaval and unsettlemont, not, I think, 
due so much to economic causes as due rather to 
that fermentation which is inevitable once you 
drop a new idea into a receptive mind. And that 
— though I may seem to be wandering — is just 
where I think this Library comes in. If half what 
I say is true, if reading is, as it is, a great power, 
then it must be of the closest concern what the 


j-Mo by Rachel Hayward. 

nature of that reading is.” The speech from which 
we make these .scanty extracts was reported in full 
in The Lincoln Leader, and one would like to see it 
reprinted as a sejiarate p i.m])hlet. 

Dr. Page who, with Dr. Rouse, edits the " Loeb 
Classical Library," is one of the foremost living 
authorities on education. After an exceptionally 
brilliant career at Shrewsbury and Cambridge, he 
went to Charterhouse as Sixth Form master in 1873, 
and remained there till his retirement in iqio. His 
editions of Horace and Virgil are well known 
to generations of schoolboys who have profited by 
and even enjoyed them— a remark which can be 
applied only to the fewest of school text books ! 
Last year the University of Manchester conferred on 
Mr. Page, the degree of Doctor of Letters, honcjris 
causa. Our photograph of him was taken at /Mr. 
Heinemann's office, the day before Dr. Page jailed 






^connected, 
with the 
" Ix)eb Clas- 
sical Li- 
brary,” that 
being his 
first visit to 
the U.S.A. 
The various 
volumes of 
"Locb’s 
Library ” 
(which are 
published 
by Mr. 
Heinemann) 
have been 

t'' Mr. Humfrey Jordan, , 

DkOW new novel, " Cumeo and Mr. Dryaedutt," has Lmi rCVieWCCI 
^ pulillahrd by Mcssni. I’ulnain, , 

* from time 
,10 tune in iiiu bookman, uvcr tmrty have now 
, ;been produced, and the series promises to become an 
' ^immense and successful undertaking. 

r , No recent poems 
; we surer of an abid- 
''.ia| place in our 
^national literature 
' t^n arc the stirring 
, Sea-ballads of tlic 

• author of ” Ad- 
’■jitiirarsAll.” Messrs. 

Hodder & Stough- 
ton arc publishing 
this autumn, in 
"Drake's Drum and 
s|wer Poems of the 
SI collection 
New- 

^1^*1 |nest ballads 
lyrics. The 
P|^|{Ol|i£^libe ;beauti- 
llhistrated in 


|(..|hi(attheageoj 
'^^«ixteen,andhei 
first short 
story, "At 
U nfinished 
Tragedy,” was 
published ir 
The South 
Wales Echo. 
For several 
years she went 
on writing 
short stories 
and publishing 
them in local 



MIm Kate Horn, 



papers and whoK nrw novpl, “ Privole," has just been pnbllahed bjr 
* ^ Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 

competitions; 

one " Madame La Russc ” appeared in The Red 
Magazine. She had originally intended to become 
a singer, but was obliged to give it up on account 
of bad health. While living near Chichester, with 
an uncle, a clergyman, she fell in with the original 
of the heroine of " The Hippodrome,” which was 
begun there. The remainder of it was written in a 

workman’s cottage 
in a Koubaix slum, 
five miles from Lille 
in the North bf 
France, in a district 
known as a " hot- 
bed of Anarchism. ”• 
"Here I got 
know several 
chists,”,. says Mrs. 
Chambers, "studied 
their life and literd- 
ture and did trah|- 
lation for some of 
their papers. Just 
as ‘ The HippQv,; 
drome’ was finish®! 
I became acquaint^,* 
ed with Art htt# 
Applin, to whqa^j 
help and ehcour^^i^l 
ment I 
w 






















rhoto by Daily Mirror Studios. 


Mr. Norman Angell, 


whose new iMJok, “ Tlii.* rmtiulations of Intornationol Polily,” is puhUshrd 
liy Ml. llniK'iiiniin. 


While there her ambition, the 
dream of fiv*; years, was satisfied, 
and " The Hippodrome ” was 
accepted by Mr, lleinemann. Mrs. 
Chambers is of Jewish extraction 
on one side ; she was married only 
a few weeks ago. 

Early this month, Messrs. James 
Clarke & Co. will publish “ Through 
Eyes of Youth,” a second volume 
of verse from the pen of Mr. E. Cecil 
Roberts, who although he only 
recently attained his majority, has 
contributed verse and critical 
artides to Th^ British Review, Con- 
tethforary Rebiew, Poetry Review, 
dc. fiii first book ” Phyllistrata, 
and Other Poems,” published last , 
autumn, had a favourable reception 


both from the critics and the public. Mr. Roberts 
is well known in the Midlands as an eloquent speaker 
on social reform platforms, and one of the poems 
in his new book, on the Liv’orpool strike, is dedicated 
to his friend th(‘ poet, Mr. Patrick MacCill. Mr. 
Rob(!rts is a contributor to Mr. Batsford’s Fellow- 
ship Series, and is now engaged on a short biography 
and critical study of Wordsworth. 

Not satisfied to nist on the laurels that the admir- 
able and (mormously successful ICverynan’s Library 



Mr. JamMlOllvar Curwo<^. 

,Tl»e log c«l>in in which Mr. and Mm. Curwood lived wbilat he Was wilting his story of the wild, *' Kass^ the i 

l>og/* which was published last month by Messrs. Cassdl. 
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Wells’s novels; “ The Blue Lagoon/’ by Dc Vcrc 
Stacpoole ; Arnold Bennett’s whimsical sensa- 
tional romance, “ Tlic Grand Babylon Hotel , 
A. 1£. W. Mason’s “ Knnning Water ” ; Stanley 
Weyman’s “Shrewsbury” and “The Abbess of 
Vlaye”; Sir A. T. Oniller-Couch’s " Troy Town ” ; 
Thomas Hardy’s “Under the Greenwood Tree”; 
Josc'ph Conrad’s “ ’Twixt Land and Sea”; “The 
Fool Krraiit,” by Maurice Hewlett ; and Perceval 
Ciibbon’s brilliant sueeessiou of tales, ” The Adv'en- 
tnres of Miss (iref^ory. ” Other of these first volumes 
are Lamb’s “ Kssays ” ; “ Letters from Dorothy 

Osborn to Sir William I'emple”; A. G. Gardiner’s, 
“Prophets, Priests, aid Kinf;s”; Hon. G. W. K. 
Russell’s" Selected lissavs ” ; and G. K. Chesterton’s 


Miss iLdi^h M. Keate« 

author of " A Garden of the (iods," wliith R essrs. Alsiton Ki\' is 
air iniblisliiiig llu-> luoiit . 

has earned for him, Mr. Dent has set out to conquer 
other worlds, and willi Wayfarer’s Library 

starts a new stnii's as distinctivt' in its way as 
Everyman itself. It is on even inort*, popular lines, 
and will comprist* a larf^e nuiubtT of comparatively 
new and copyright works by living authors. The 
first twenty-four volumes include a liberal proportion 
of vari(‘d and exc(‘llenl fu'tion — such as The Wheels 
of Chance,” on(‘ of tlu^ most ehariiiing of H. (L 




coll ction of essays, ” The Defendant,” with a 
spe 'ial pndace in dcdeiiet^ of a nt'W edition of them. 
Th,i books are well printed and artistically bound ; 
each has a frontispiece portrait or illustration in 
colour, several being also illustrated throughout with 
black and white drawings. They are all such as 
one reads for the delight of reading, and are just 
the right size for the pocket, as tlic books in a 
Wayfarer’s Library stuiuld be. 


It is some little time since Mr. Wilkinson Shorren 
published his last novel, Windfrint Virgin,” and 
we are pleased to hear that we are to have a new 
book from him this spring. It is a story that deals 
with a vital social problem, ” The Marriage^ 1 ie, 
and will be published by Mr. Grant Richards, 


s ■'''•|^;•F^;.DorBfle^' Jordan, : the, aitttliOE nf «,;«ies!r;re-';; 
^eahntim story, " Heirs of the Agw,‘’ {Hisl)^) has 
|)een by turns pianist, actcn:, telegraphist, sailor, 
journalist, secretary and clerk. He is only thirty- 
three, but has crammed a wealth of experience into 
his ^inparatively few years. He left England first 
at thc%ge of fifteen and wandered over America, 
Africa and Europe and covered many thousands of 
miles in most of the Seven Seas. Some part of his 
life was spent in tramping from kraal to kraal in 
Africa collecting black labour for the mines and 
shepherding hundreds of “ boys ” at a time until 
they were delivered at tlieir destinations. He has 





boat destroyer in a Bay of B&cay hurricane.;, be 
has been a “ drummer ” in New York and, to ^y , 
nothing of divers other experiences, a miner in the 
Rockies. Incidentally he has never been known ' 
to wear an overcoat, a waistcoat, a hat, or a 
stitch of underclothing, and latterly can be seen 
in Fleet Street most days, even in the depth 
of winter, in garb which most men would con- 
sider only suitable for midsummer, yet he is never 
ailing and cannot remember when he last had a- 
cold. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY 


MISS VIOLA MEYNELL. 


A mongst the younger women noN'clists of the 
day. Miss Viola Meynell occupic's a position 
which has now, witli the publication of “ Modern 
Lovers,” become clearly defined. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that the ideal to which Miss 
Meynell aspires has become .apparent. When “ Martha 
Vine,” her first book, .appe.ared anonymously, it was 
seen to Ijc the work of a conscientious writir who had 
studied her (or liis) characters carefully and precisely, 
and whose simplicity of style and of treatment conveyed 
on atmosphere congenial to ” A Love Story of Simple 
Life.” ” Cross-in-Hand Farm ” followed, and then 
Lot Barrow,” and in the latter novel the author, 
whilst almost attaining iierfection in her technique, at 
ihe same time very fully developed her philosophy of 
IHe. In all these three books there is evident a striving 
to attain a balance between the psychology of the 
.characters, on the one hand, and the circumstances in 
virhich the action takes place, on the other, which lifts 
work out of the category of the purely psychological,, 
now, in “Modern Lovers,” Miss Meynell convinces 
yK^that the effecting of such a balance is, in fact, her 
in her art. For if the psychological analysis of 
Rn tW glen family— the dour father, the fqplish, 
Imother, and the two girls whose love affairs 
hs literally up to the last page— is masterly, no 
jj fe 'teantrived are the circumstances in which 

themselves placed and the influences from 
go to moiUd their fortunes.. Running 
novels, there is a distinct philosophy,, 
'.^mpletdv Worked out in ” Lot Bajrow.”. 
1*6 introduced to Mr. Braveiy, an' 
pp SiWjj tMt ’inan.<..ot 'liters who has emor^^d^om a 

gosp^'^of ih- 
-^rbnprnhaufiren, with a.; 


“ I have been in trouble (he says). " In many ways 
I have had what I suppose would be called a wretched 
life. But can I truly say I am unhappy ? Things outside 
me have happened, but inside 1 maintain a level. I draw 
my peace - ])erhaps I should say my indifference — some- 
how, fi’om somewhere. Doesn't it strike you to be a great 
thing to cease to care, and then an easy thing to cease to 
grieve ? ” 

To this point of view ho induces Lot, the farm servant- 
girl, and sh(' linds temporary salvation —for she too has 
suffered to the point of mistrusting Man, but not yet 
lip to tlie point of trusting God. But the pupil 
outruns the master, shaking his faith in his own system 
by her assumption of callousness when she speaks in 
cold hard terms of a villager thought to be dying : 

Ves, of course, they’ll all think it so dreadful if gihe 
dies. Isn’t it a pity they can’t see things straighter ? ** ^ 
She thought to ingratiate herself, as weak women do, by 
giving a man back his own views. ... 

' 7 dem't trouble about them,' she said in a wheedling 
voice, ' / don't mind whether she lives or dies. . . * Of 
course you can’t get everyone to see it like that/ ** 

But Marjorie, the frail and gentle girl who, 
sympathy with every living thing and her calm 
ance of her own suffering, is to give Mr. Bravery anpth®^^ 
congeption of life, has come upon the scene — a 
side scene of the South Downs where the author ^C^II 
' completely at home : \ ‘ f® 

** The sky was grey and low, broken only in rare 
Those breaks made it possible to perceive that the 
were travelling with extraordinary slowness froifi 
The earth was very colourless ; but ju^ outside 
a little apart from all the other tangled 
was a bank of tobaPeo {dant—gleandng. white 
!' ' to the norldi and^west and south and^' 

.^^;uiifixed stars, which a brepse could, stir;. 
fp^'read his best essay he 




^ .. the: ■ b'qoiI'M a 


irivough her influence Mr. Bravery repudiates his 
philoisophy, and ' Lot comes to see that the cynical 
pessimism with which she has endeavoured to steel her 
heart falls to pieces at the first touch of human nature. 
There is a moment of real drama when Lot a .second time 
expresses her indifference as to the fate of the village 
woman. " I don’t see that there’s any such thing as 
unhappiness,” she says : 

'* But gradually her look changed from being a confident 
appeal for approval to a look of wonder and dread, as she 
saw Mr. Bravery dissociate himself from her by an involun- 
,^tary, cold, critical look, and tlicn avert his eyes. She 
turned and went up to bed, 
her body trembling, and her 
eyes aching with tears. That 
detached, critical look affected 
her with a deadly emphasis. 

' Oh my God,’ she thought, as 
she suffered perpetually recurr- 
ing pangs of fear, ‘ why did lie 
look at me like that ? I only 
said what he himself has told 
me ; and then he goes and looks 
at me like that.’ ” 


Miss Meyiicll is the daughter 
of Alice Meynell, the poet and 
essayist, and her brother, Mr. 

Everard Meynell, has made a 
valuable contribution to con- 
temporary biography with his 
recent ‘‘Life of Francis 
Thompson.” The connection 
of Francis Thompson with 
the Meynell family is well 
known, and among his poems 
dedicated to them. Miss Mey- 
nell has “ a noble heritage ” 
in “ The Making of Viola,” of 
which two stanzas may be 
quoted : 

The Father of Heaven : 

Weave, hands angelical, 

Weave a woof of flesh to pall — 
Weave, hands angelical — 

Flesh to pall our Viola. 

Angels : 

Weave, singing brothers, a 
Velvet flesh for Viola 1 

5 The Father of Heaven : 

VV , ’ Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes, 

S- ' Wood-browned pools of Paradise- 

Young Jesus, for the eyes, 

I; For the eyes of Viola, 

Angels : 

Tint, Prince Jesus, a 




riioto by Btresford. 




DuskM eye for Viola ! 

Miss Meynell displays' an intimate knowledge 
;,tlie country, she is nevertheless a Londoner, 

1 ynritteri all her novels in London. The 
c|iwjb|p]^. Ae so successfully conveys by the 
of her method she absorbs from 
" " i to the country in the 

South Downs. A very dil%enti:s| 
many hours a day to writing,; . 
of,, critic, to , what '.she 'haS; 


George Eliot, and the Bront€s is 
her contemporaries she is chiefly interesti 
Mackenzie, Joseph Conrad, and D. H. 

An extract from what was probably her very 
attempt in literature is extant in a volume of 
called ” The Children,” published many years*ag6 
Mrs. Meynell, who, as editor, preserves tlie (appmpri^iii 
ately) bald style of very early authorship : Jp! 

“ Poor Mrs. Bald (that was her name) thought she wouli^ j 
never get to the wood where her aunt lived, she got down 
and pulled tlio donky on by the bridal. . . . Alas ! her 
troubles wore not over yet, the donky would not go where 

she wanted it, instead of turn^ . 
ing down Rose Lane it went . 
down another, which although , 
Mrs. Bald did not know it led 
to a very deep and dangerous 
pond. The donky ran into 
the pond and Mrs. Bald was ^ 
dround I ” 

In a little volume called 
“Eyes of Youth,” Miss 
Meynell has published some; 
poems from which we quote 
the following sonnet, “ The : 
Unheeded ” : 

" Upon one liand your kisses 
chanced to rest : 

T smiled upon the other hand 
and said 

‘ Poor thing,’ when you bad 
gone : and then in quest 
Of pity rose a clamour from 
the dead — 

Some way of mine, some word, 
some look, some jest 
Complained they too had 
gone uncoveted . . . 

That night I took these 
troubles to my breast, 

And played that you and I, 
my own, were wed ; 

Those troubles were our child, with eyes of fear— 

A wailing babe, whom I, his mother dear. 

Must soothe to quiet rest and calm r^ief. 

And urge his eyes to sleeping by and by. 

' Oh hush,' I said, and wept to see such grief ; 

‘ Hush, hush, your fatlier must not hear you cry.' ” 

Some words, used by Miss Meynell in an introduction 
which she has written to ” Romola ” in ” the Wofld*s 
Classics,” might very aptly be applied to herself. 

” George Eliot,” she says, ‘‘ always gave to her vocation 
of novelist a great dignity and a great responsibility. 
She wrote : ‘ I will never write anything to which my 
whole heart, mind, and conscience doesn’t consent, so 
that I may feel that it was something — however small'-' 
which wanted to be done in this world, and that I 
just the organ for that bit of work.' ” That this senti^ 
ment is shared by Miss Meynell is obvious to all her 
readers. No one can take up one of her books without 
being grateful for the scrupulous care for detail with 
which the author sets her scene, introduces her charac- 
ters, and develops her story, whilst her vrorkcaanship | 
conveya the impression of a facility bom of the capad^| 
for taking pains which is of the quality of j * “ 


^When tin^ has added experience to her 
powqr of observation, and purity of style, Miss Mejfr 
destined pla^ amongst the forein»| 



Miss Viola Meynell. 
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LIST OF FORTHCOMINQ BOOKS. 

April tat to May laU 1914, 


Messrs. George Allen V Co. 

DICKENSON, EVKl.YN.— f>nc Man’s Wav. f>s. 

KKRNAHAN, MARY (Mks. CHAKLIiS IIARRI.S). Dr. Ivor’s Wife. 6s. 
STEVENS. 1.. J. C.— Lrviitas. 6s. 

ST, MICHAEL, MRS.-^Uunit OfftriuRs. 6s. 

TOMKINS, IIEREERT W.— Antolyt us in Arcadv. 5'- nci. 

VARISCO, PROF. BERNARDINO. The Cre.it Problenii,. Tiaiislalal by Prof. 
R. C. LodRt'. 15s. net. 

Messrs. J, W. Arrowsmith & Sons. 

JEROME, J. K. --Three Men on the Bnrninol. With Illustrations and Picture 
Wrapper by L. Ravrn*Hill. is. net. 

MUSGROVE, Dr. C. D.— Holidays and How to Use Them. as. 6d. net. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

GODFREY, WALTER 11. -tlardeiis in llie Making : A Simple Guide to the Planning 
of a Garden. With numerous Illustrations by the Author and Edmund 
N^atten, of Plans, Views, and various Garden ArceASories. 5s. net. 
UICHAItDSON, A. R.— Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the EiRhteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Profusely lUiis- 
trated. Ca 4s. net. 

Messrs. A. & C. BUek. 

COMRIE, JOHN D., M.A., B.Sr., M.D., F.R.f.P.— Black’s Medical D« tionary. 

Fifth Kdilion. 7s. 6d. net. 

HOLLAND, A. W.— Germany, ys- f*d. net. 

MORRIS, 1. li. — Westminster Alibcy. is. 6d. net. 

STEWARt, REV. G. W’AUCHOIT:, B.D.— Sacred Music, Past and Present. 1 s. 6d. 
net. 

WIGRAM, rev. W. a., D.D., and WIGRAM, EDGAR T. A.— The Cradle of Man- 
kind. Z2S. 6d. net. 

Messrs. William Blackwood tf Sons. 

nUSllNELL, A. J. DE IIAVILLAND.— Storied Windows : A Traveller's Intm- 
duciion to the Study of Old Chun:h Glass. 15s. net. 

D1«:ANS, F. HARRIS.— Ltioking for Trouble'. 6s. net. , _ ^ 

FRASER, MAJOR-GENF-RAL Sir THOMAS, K.C.B.— Recollections with Reflec- 
tions. iss. net. 

HENDERSON, T. F.— The Royal Stewarts. Willi Portraits, ifis net. 

MUNKO, NEIL.— The New Road. 6s. 

PATRICK, JOHN, D.D.— Clement of Alexandria. (Croall Lecture.) 7s. (.d. m l. 
ROLAND. JOHN.— The Good Shepherd. 6s. 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR K. P. B. (Inspector-General of Antiquities, Government of 
Kgypt). — The Life an<i Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. With Maps 
and Illustrations. x6s. net, 

Messrs. Cassell Co. 

EAST, SIR ALFRED, U.A. — Brush ami Pencil Notes in L.indscaiic. 30 Coloured 
Phites, 24 llalf'Tone lHustralUms, and Portrait Frontispiece. ins.6d. net. 
FRASER, JOHN FOSTER.— The Amadiig Argentine. 6s. 

Guide to London. 6d. net and is. 

HANSHEW, T. W.— Cleok of Scotland Yanl. 6s. 

LE QUEIIX, WILLIAM.— Fatal Fingers, is net. 

MARSH, RICHARD.- -Twill Sisteis. 6d. 

McGEOCH, DAISY.- Two }lyos of Grey. 6s 

NUTTALL, G. CLARKE, B.Sc., and CORKIi, H. ESSENIIIGII, F.R.P.S , F.R.ll.S. 

— Wild Flowers as They Grow. VoL VII. ^s. net. 

TUPPKR, SIR CHARLES.— Recollections of Sixty Years. lOs. m«t. 

SALEEBY, C. W., M.D., F'.R.S.Ediii.- The Progresj. of EugeniL>,. ss. net. 

SHAW, CAIT. F. IL- The Haven of Desire. 6s. 

VASSILI, COUNT PAUL. - fTanc.e From Behind the Veil. 16s. net. 

WOOD, ERIC.— The Boy Sunits’ Roll of Honour. 3s. 6d. net. 

Meisra. Chapman Hall. 

BROWN, VINCENT.-'The Wonder-Worker. Os. 

KAYE-SMI TH, SHEILA.— Three Against The World. Os. 

WESTERMAN, PERCY. The Log of a Snob. 6s. 

Meiart. Ckatto V Windua. 

FREIvMAN, R. AUS'I’IN -John Thorndyke's Cases. Cheap Ivdilion. 6d. 
MARSH, RICHARD. - Margot and Her Jiidgi-s. bs. 

ROW'LANUS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.— Die Price P.iid : A Roiiiaiicc. 6s. 

Messra. James Clarke & Co. 

BURNS, JAMES, M A. (I'uiniuler).— A Pulpit Manual. 2s. Cd. net. 

GLADDEN, WASHING'ION. — A Modem Man's Theology, 3s. 6d. net. 

HORNE, C. SILVESTER, M.A. — A Popular History of Uic Fm* Chiirrhes. Cheap 
Edition with additional Chajitrr. is. od. net. 

JEFFS, H. — Homes and Careers in I anada. 2s. 6d. net. 

REID, JOHN, M.A. (Compiler). — Efteitual Words: Sennons that Led to Christ. 
3s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTS, E. CECIL.— Tli rough Eyes of Youth : A BiKik of Poems, ss. 6d. net. 
RUTHERFORD, JAMES S., M.A. - The Seriousness of Life : Sermons on Practical 
Subjects, witb an J\ssay on Preaebiiig. ss. od, net. 

WATKINS, C. IL, M.A., D.Th.— S aint Paul's Fight for Galatia. 3s. fid. net. 
WIMMS, J. H.. M.A., B.S(., and HUMPHREY, I'REDERICK.— The Way and 
the Work : A Manual for Sumlay School 'I eachers. is.6d.net. 
WORHOISE, EMMA JANE. — Robert Wreford’s D.iughtei. 2s. uiiU 2s. 6<1. 

Mesers. W. B. Clive V Sons. 

D.\NSOR, H. W.. M..\. ■ Chemical Caleiil.itions. 2s. 

(iOGGIN, S. E., M.A.— Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice, is. 4(1. 

JEFFERY, r. T., M.A, --Scott : Lav the Last Mmsto'l. is. 6d, 

PENN. 1 L. M., M .A.— Ca’sar: Gallic War II is. 

RICHARDS, J. F.. M.A.— Vergil A'lieid IX. is. 6d. 

WEEKES, A. R., M.A. — Lamb: Selected Talcs from Shakespoaie. is. 4d. 


Mestrt- J. M. Dent Co. 

Thirty-six New Volumes in Evekvman’s Library, is. net and 2 s. net each, including 
ALLEN, DR. (Translated, with an Introduction, by).— Hebbel's Plays. 

Anthology Prose. 

BLACKWEU^ DR. ELIZABETH. With an Introduction by MRS. FAWCETT.— 
, Plofteer Work for ’ Woineii. 

EDRROW, GEORGE. Introduction bv ED. I'HOMAS. -Gypsies in Spain. 
BRONTE, ANNE.— Tlic Truant of Wildfell Hall. 

Children's Poetry. 

CIBBER, COLLEY.— An A^ogy for His Life. 

DO^IEFFSKY.— The Idiot. 


FROUDE, JAS. ANTHONY. The Life of Benj.unin Disraeli, Lord BcaconsficM. 
PALTOCK, HERBERT. liiliodiK lion by A. H. BULLEN. Peter Wilkins; or, 
The Flying Indians. 

PARKY, JUDGE (Edited, and with a new Historical Introduction, by).— 
The Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 'Tcjiiple. 

KAIi^TON, W. K. S. (Translatc'd l»v).--'Tuigciiiev’s “ Liza." 

RHYS. ERNEST (Edited by).— Tlie New Golden Treasury : An Anthology of 
Songs .ind Lyrics. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL.- Pamela. 2 Vols. 

ROBERTS, (;AN0N W. L. (Translated by). — Livy's " History of Rome." Vols. 
1. and IL 

RUSKIN, JOHN.— The Two Boyhoods, and Other Pages and Passages. 

RUSSELL, G. W. E. (Edited by). Intixiduction by the late PRINCIPAL SHAIRP.— 
The Christian Yeai. 

SEEBOHM, FREDERIC. With a Preface by HUGH E. SEEBOHM.— The Oxford 
Reformers. 

SHARP, k. FAKQIJHARSON (Translated by). Bjoriison’s Phiys. Vol. II. 

The Muses' Pageant. Vol. III. 

Mesars. Wella Gardner, Darton & Co. 

KENSINGTON. RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF.— Life for Everyman, nt.. 6d. 

lU't. 

Messrs. Gay & Hancock. 

CHISHOLM, A. M. — lYccious Waters. 6s. 

LOEB, SOPHIE IRENE.— Fables for Kvei'yd.'iy Folk. 3s. 6d. net. 

MARDEN, ORISON SWETP. — Pushing to the Front, zs. riel. 

PITFIEI.D, MRS. ADA. — A Breath of Scandal. 6s. 

Satchel Guide to Europe. 6s. net. 

SCHNITZLER. ARTHUR.— Playing With Love. 2*,. 6d. net. 

WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS.— Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 2s. net. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.-^ -Poems of Passion and Plcahurc. lUusliatcd by 
Dudley Tennant. 6s. net. 

WILCOX. ELLA WHEELER.— Poems of Problems. 3s. f*d. net. 

Messrs. Greening BT Co. 

A POPULAR NOVELIST.— Maclx'th. 6s. 

GULL, C. RANGER. — ^Wings of Love. 2s. net. 

KAYE, MICHAEL. — ^For Bragauza. 2s. net. 

LAUDER, HARRY. — HaiT>' Lauder: At Home and on Tour, is., cloth. 
MITFORD, C. GUISE. — Conscienco Money, bs. 

WHITELAW, DAVID.— The Secret of ChauviUe. 6d. 

Messrs. G. G. Harrap 9 Co. 

BIRKHEAD, ALICE, B.A.— Heroes of Modem Europe, is. 6d. 

CHANCBL1.0k, W. E. — Easy Road to Reading. By Way of Paper-Cutting and 
Verse. Vol. I. : Book of Cluldren.- -Vol. II. ; Book of Letters and Numbers. 
— Vol. III. : Book of Animals. — Vol. IV.— Book of Fun and Fancy. Cd.each. 
CRUSE, AMY.— English Litcratun* Through the Ages. 7s. 6d. net. 

DURRANT, W. S.— Devls ot Hampton, qtl 

ELIAS, EDITH L.. M.A.— This Engkind of Ours. is. net. 

FARMER, P. V.— More Natiirr Myths, yd. 

HAVELL, H. L., B.A. — Kepublicaii Rome. 7s. 6d. net. 

MACKIE, ROBT. L., M A.— Story of King Robert the Bruce, is. Od. 

MELTON, FRED. E. Teachers^ Handbook to the Dramatic History Readers. 
2S. 6d net. 

OATES, DAVID W.— Heroes of Welsh History, qd. 

REED, G. H., M.A. — Picture History and Composition, is. net. 

TAPPAN, E. M., Ph.D.— A Brief History ot English Literatim'. 2s. 

HOLLAND, EDITH.— Budda. HOLLAND, EDITH.— Mohammed. RUSSELL, 
ADA, M.A. — Alexander the Great. FRANCES, RENE, B.A. — Augustus. 
McKILLIAM, A. E., M.A.— Altn-d the Great. FRANCES, RENE, B.A.— 
William the Conqueror. BIRKHEAD, ALICE, B-A.-^Charles XII. BIKK- 
HEAD, ALICE, B.A —Peter the Groat. MIALL, A. M.— WilUam the Silent. 
BIRKHEAD, ALICE, B.A.— Marie Antoinette. WILMOT-BUXTON, 
E. M.— Jeanne D’Arc. With 6 Full-page Illustratitms. is. each. 

Messrs. Headley Bros. 

CAKNIF, liTIIEL.- -Voices of Womanhood. 2s. net 

H.AKKIS, J. RENDEL, M.A., D.D. — The Sufferings and the Gloiy. 2 S. 6d. net. 
RICHARDSON, DOROTHY. — Gleanings from George Fox. is. net. 

Messrs. Heath, Cranton ST Ouseley, Ltd. 

ANON.- Stand Wo? as. fid. net. 

BAINBRIDGE, OLIVER. — Lessons of Uie Anglo-American Peace Centenaiy. 

With Contributions bv the Duke of Argyll and Others, as. 6d. net. 
GROS.SMITH, LAWRENCE, and WKLLBROOK. H. E.— The I'urple Frogs. 

With Music Illustrations by E:ila King-Hall. 6s. 

LIVESAY, JESSIE E.-Smk Red Sun. 6s. 

REANEY, Mr.s. G. S. — Poor Mrs. Jvgerton. With Introduction by the Rt. lion. 

G. W. R. Russell. 2s. net. 

SAWKINS, J. M.— The AgiUtor in Disgiuse. 6s. 

bCANNELL, FLORENCE.— Cinderella’s Sisters. With Illustrations in Colour by 
Edith Scaunell. fis. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN.— The Bonds of Society. los. fid. net. 

WEBSTER, F. A. M. — Evolution of Olympic Games. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
WESTCOTT, Rh:V. ARTHUR.- The Sun God. 3s. fid. net. 

Mr. Wm. Heinemann. 

BERESroRD. J. D.— The House in Demetrius Road. 6s. 

BINNIE CLARK, GEORGINA.— Wheat and Woman, in. 

MONTESSORI, DR. MARIA.— Dr. Montessori’s Own H.uidUH)k. 3s. 6d. net. 
STEEL, FLORA ANNIE. -The Mercy ot the Lord. 6s. 

WHITMAN, SIDNEY. — ^Turkish Memories. 78. fid. net. 

Messrs. Hodder tf Stoughton, 

BT?flSON, E. F. -Dodo the Second, fis. 

COBB, IRVIN S.— Tlie Escape of Mr. Trimm. fis. 

CODY, H. A.— The Chief of the Ranges, fis. 

CROCKETr, S. R.— Silver Sand. fis. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. — A Bookman Extra Numlier. Uniform with "R. L. 
Stevenson : The Man and His Work." With Plates in Colour and many 
Illustrations in Black and White, xs. net. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.— riie Woman’s Way. fis. 

GKIMSHAW. BEATRICE. -The Sorcerer’s Stone. Illustrated, fis. 
HENNESSEY, DAVID.— The Tail of Gold. fis. 

OXENHAM, jOHN.— Maid of the Mist Illustrated, fis. 

J'UNSHON, E. R.— The Crowning Glory. 6s. 

TURNER, G. FREDERICK.— The Red Virgin. lUustrated. 6s, 

Metari. Holden V Hardinghnm. 

MENZIES, Mrs. A. C. STUART.— I.4ive's Responsibilities. Cs. 

NEWTE, H. W. C.— The WEe. yd. net 
PARKES, KINETON.— The Money Hunt. 6s. 

ROBSON, FORSTER.— British Trees and How to Name Them Accurately at i 
Glance, yd. net, paper ; is. net, cloth. 
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Mettrt. 

Hoftehintoa 9 Co. 

n A 1 L L I E - S A U N- 
UERS, MRS. — The 
lJridc*s Mirmr. 6d. 
HANCROFT, F.— Dal- 
liance and Strife. 6s. 
BANCROFT, F.— The 
Veldt Dwcllcrti. is. 
net. 

BARNES- GRUNDY, 
MARI' L.- Hilary on 
Her Own. 6<1. 
BOrrOME.PHYLLIS. 

— Broken MiLsic. 6s. 
B U R G I N , G. B.~ 
Dickie Oliver. 6d. 
CON AN- DOYLE, SIR 
A —Sir Nigel, yd. 
net, 

CROKER. B. M.— In 
Old Madras. 6d. 
CROKER, B. M.— Us- 
movle. 6s. 

DANi3Y. FRANK.— 
Concert l*iteh. is. 
net. 

DAU DET, ALPHONSE 
— Froniout J n n 1 o i 
anrl Hisler Senior, 
yd. net. 

LIWARDES, TICK 
NEK. — ^Tausy. 6s. 
KVERET'i - GREEN, 
IL.— Miss Mallory of 
Mote. yd. net. 

EVERi*:rr - grekn. 
— Tlie House ol 
Silence. 6d. 

FOWi-ER, EI.I.EN TIIORNEVCROFT.— Pl.ico and IW r. yd. net. 

FRASIi;i<, MRS HUGH, and FRASER, HUGH. The Bale Fire. Os. 

G.\LL(3N, Tt)M Meg the Lady. yd. net. 

GALLON, TOM. — Th«: Cruise of the Make-Believes. 6d. 
jEl’SON, EDGAR.— Janies Wldtaker’s Dukedom, fis. 

I EPSON, EDGAR. — The Delcrmined Twins. 6»1. 

M.XRriiMONT, A. W. -A Dash For a Tliionr. yd net. 

MARRIOTT, CHARLES.— The Unprlituiiieil Heaveais. 6s. 

PRATZ, CLAIRE DE. — PoiiiiiTs Dauuhtei. 6s. 

RHODES, KATHLYN. — The. Making of a Soul. 6s. 

SAVILE, FRANK.— The Pursuit. 6d. 

SINCLAIR, MAY. — ^Tlie Judgment of Eve, and Otlin Storii-s. 6s, 

STACPOOi-E, H. DE VERB.— Father O’Flynii • New Novel, is. net. 
STACPOOLF,, H. DK VERE. — ^'The Ship of Coral, yd. nrl, 

STACPOOLE, MRS. H. DE VERE. -Monte Cailo. is. net. 

WIJ.LCOCKS, M. r.— Wings of iVsire. yd. net 
ZOLA, EMILK. — ^The Mysteries of Marseilles, yd. ne.t. 



whose new 


iiali Ede 


‘ E. S. Sieven^[_ 

(Mills & Boon) was) 


recently reviewed in Thk Bookman. 


Messrs. T. C. 9 C. C. Jack. 

RANDALL, DAVIES, Six C^*nlaries of Painting (iioo lyool, ms. Ocl. net. 
THOMAS W, BEACH and COLLETT A. K. -Spring. i6.s. 6d net. 

“Told to the Children;” Series, yd. net per vol. Re-Issue: 
CHISHOLM LOUEY. Simple Susan. 

KELMAN, J. 11. — Stones from ChauaT, 

LANG, JE.ANIE. — Stories from Shakespeare. 

MACGREGOR, MARY.— Stories o' King Arthur’s Knights. 

MARSHALL, II. E.— -Stories of Robin Hood. 

MARSHALL, 11. K. — Stories of WilUam 'Tell. 

“ Pi:oplk’.s Books " Series. 6d, not piT vol. : 

FAiRFORIi. FORD.— Canada. 

FO.STEK, A. E. MANNING.- -Anglo-Catholirisrn. 

DICKSON, W. K. CARNEGIE, Rl.D.— Bacteriology. 

MASSON, ROSALINE. -Robert Louis Slevcnson. 

TILLY ARD, II. J. W., M. A.— Greek Literature. 

WINSTANLKY, L.. M.A. -ToLstoy. 


Mesara. JarroM and Sona. 

AN DOM, R.— Troddles, not to Mention Ourselves. Os. 

BARTON, FRANK TOWNEND, M.R.C.V.S.— Pets tor Bovs and GiiE, and How 
to Keep Them. loo Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

BROWN, REV. E. B., M. A.— Signs at Home of tin Second Advent. Gd. riel. 
CALOW, ROBF.RT.— The Spirit of Nature. 3s. 6cl. net. 

DEAS, LIZZIE. -Flower Favourites, their Legends, Syinlwlisms and Significance. 
3s. 6d. net. 

STEPHENSON ROBERT, B-A^- How to Breathe, Speak and Sing. With 10 
Illustrations and ir Vocal Exereise.s. is. 6d. not. 

TREHARNE, DAVID, M.B.C.M. -Why a Doctor Left His Protrusion. 6d. net. 


^ Mr. Herbert Jenkina. 

BUCHANAN, ME RIEL.— Tania : A Novel of Russian T.ife. 6s. 

FOSTER, THE HON. GKO. E.— Canadian Addresses. Sf- net. 

GREGORY, EDWARD W.— The Furniture Collector: A Guide to Old English 
Funiiture of the Si'venU'enth and liighteentli ('.cnliiries. ss. net. 
TROTTER, DR. T. H. YORKE.— The Making of Musicians : The Rhythmic Method 
of Teaching Musicians. 3s. Od. net. . 

TURQITAN, JOSEPH.— A Gn-at Adventuress : I.ady Hamilton and the Revolution 
in Naples (1763-1813) jsa. Gd. net. 

Meaara. T. Werner Lntirie, Ltd, 

ADAM, H. L. — Woman and Crime. 6s. net. 

CASSERLY, MAJOR.— Life in an Indian Outpost, us. 6d. net. 

DUNCAN, GEORGE. —Golf for Women. 3s. Od. 

GALLIBNNE, RICHARD LE.— The Highways to Happiness. Gs. net. 

GORKY, MAXIM.— Tales of Two Countries. Os. 

HARDING. Mrs. AMBROSE.— A Daughter of Debate. 6s. 

LOTL PIERRE.— Morocco, ys. 6d. net. 

STRINDBERG, AUGUST.— iWliaven and Foul Strand. 6s. 

TYNAN, KATHARINE.— Lovers' Meetings. Os. 


Meters. Lonsmtnt, Green 9 Co. 

ASHLEY, W. J. — ^Thc Economic Organisation of England : An Outline History. 
BARGER, GEORGE.— The Simple Natural Bases of Animals and Plants. 
BARRINGTOrL MRS. RUSSELL.— The Life of Walter Bagehot. 

BERRY, HENRY F.— A Histonr of the Royal Dublin Society. With lUustratioiis. 
DUNSTAN, ALBERT ERNEST, and THOLE, FERDINAND BERNARD.— The 
VIsoMty ol Liquids. . 

ELBOURNB, XDWARD T. — Factory Administration and Accounts. With Con- 
tflbutim on tiie General Pimblem of Industrial Works Design by Andrew 
Homo^Mortoo, and Ffattclal Aecounta by John Maughfliog . 

BVANS« H. £.— The Studmt^ Auditlhg, 


GUILDAY, REV. PETER.- -The English Catholic Refugees on the Contlnrot 

GURNI?ILl! REV. T.~ Spiritu.il Philosophy, considered in its Bearing on Science, 
Religion and Psychology, and as aflording a Key to some of the IToblems ot 
Evolution. 

HOUSDEN, C. F..— The Riddle of Mars : the Planet. With 3 Plates (3 Coloured). 

JOHNSTONE, HILn\.— Stories of tircece ami Koine. With Illustrations by 
Dorothy Pa>mp. 

JONES, WALTER. — Nucleic Acids Their Chcmic.il Properties and Physiological 
Cunducl. 

KAYE, G. W. C.~X. Ravs : An Inliodiu tion tn the Study of Rcintgen Ravs. 

LEGG, DR. J. WICKILAM. biiglish tJiurch LiG* Ijnm the Restoration to the 
'I i.irt.-iii.m Muveiiirnl. CmisiiliTcd in Some of its Disrrg.irdeil or Fotgotten 
iT.iluie-.. 

M.\( MUNN. t . \. S|iectiiMii Au.ilvsis apiilied to Bifiloj-y .lud Medieinr. 

MDOKERJl, J’ROl'ESSOK R. Iv. ’] he i'limlaineiitai Umtv <*( India. With ah 
IntroiliK Lion l>v 1, R.inis.iv MacDonald, M P. Wilh Map. 

SEEBDHM, I'kEDIiRiC - Custoin.iiy Acres and their HistoMi<il Importance: 
Being a Srni s of Ibihinslied lissavs. 

TMOMI'SON, H. SlUAlif, I'M-.S. — Mowering I’l.ints of the Rivieia. With an 
IntriKlurtion on Riviera Vegcl.-ilion by A. «i I aiislev, M.A. WilJi J4 Coloured 
Plates (112 Figures) aflri \V.ilei Colour ]M.iwnigs bv ( larriK e Bickiiell and 
Kepiodnctions of iG Photographs of Vrgel.itioii by the Aiilhoi. 

WREN, PERCIVAL CHRISIORHER. Snake .uid Swoid ; A Novel. 6s. 


Meaara. Lynwood 9 Co. 

BUNGEY, I*,. Nl'’VVTON Me.-. Russilii’s Reputation. 

CRANSTON, DOUGL.AS, -'1 In Adveiituus ol l.chtei ('ir.ivliii^:. Kl. (»s. 
EVERF.SI, KATE. Hc.infov .A Roni.iine. os. 

PALMER, M.\BJ'‘L (i. — Jaie'.s Kevnole, .iinl Othei l•^>cm^. is not. 

RAYNOR, DAVID. -I'olly A Sulli.igette Sloiv. is, iiel'. 

SYMONS, MAJOR !•. A. - Cicely in ( eylon A RoniiiiiM' 6'.. 

TAUHE, BARON VON — Only a Dog’s l.iic lln* Stoiy ol a Sibeiiaii lloiiinl. Gs. 
TREAJH, VIVIAN. Stephen Kochlor.l. 6b. 


Mr. Elkin Mathewa. 

ABBO'TT, W. II' Vision. A Book of Lvrics js, 6 d net. 

CROPPER, MARCiARI'T- Po».'nib. is. net; is. 6d, net. 

C.AKTH, CECIL. —The Song of tlie Five, is iicl. 

PL.ARR, VICTOR.— Ernest Dowsoii, iS «8 ibu 7 : Reinnusi eiiu's. Unpublished 
l.ettrrs and Marginalia. 3 s. 6 d. net, 

ROBERTS. I.I.OVD — KiiRl.ind Over Seas Lyrn"' o' the Wilderness and the 
C;.\ii.ith.iii iia* kwiiods ' 2 s 6 d. m t. 

TllORl.,I'A , WILFRID. -Flinenline Xigiielle-. Bemg Some Metrical Letters of 
the Lite Vet non A. Slade, js. 6d net. 

VALE, EDMOND. —I'.ltm Chauiits and R.iilway Rhymes, is. net; is. 6 d. net. 

WEBER MAX. tubist Poems, is net, is. 6 il.net. Limited hainl made paper 
edition, 5 H, net. 


Meaara. Methuen 9 Co. 

BOWEN, MAIOORH-. W. Washington. 2S. net. 

BULBY, MAKCiAKET H. — Aneient and Media.*val Art. 'Js. net. 

CUR'rOlS, M- A. — 'fbe Stoiy of a CiicIc 6U. 

DAY, HARRY A., F.R.H.S.— Sjiadc t raft, is, m l. 

DICKINSON, D. — Through Spam, tos od net. 

(iIBBON, KDW^ARD. — Decline ami J .ill ol the Roman haninre. Vol. VH. Edited 
by Prof. Bury. los. od. net 
GREY, LTNt.OLN.- Saiah Midgel. Os. 

HOLME, JAS. W, (halitoi)- .\- Von Lik<' It. (Ai'den Shakespi'are), cs. Gd. net 
JACOBS, W. W. -Many t .ngoi's. 2s net. 

LEAt'li, ARTHUR h’.- J'he Schools ol Mcdi.eva) ICngland. (,Anli‘pi«irv''s Books.) 
7b. 6d. net 

LYALL, EDNA.— Dimilv Wiiigb.m. 7tl. net. 

ROLI.E, Kiel LARI )— The I'lu of I.o\»’ ,ind the M<‘ndmg ol l.ifc, js. 0*1. iu:t. 
WHEELER, CAPr. OW'iCN. -'I’lic War Ofln e, l*ast mid Piesciit. las. 6d. net. 
WYLLARDE. DOLE.— 'Hie J'alliwav ol llie pMm. i i. net. 



Rhona Wataon, 


the year'okl daughter of Mr. William W'aison, the poet. Mr. Watson's 
latent work “ The Muse in Exile “ was publi'^hcd List year by Mr. Hertert 
Jeukms, and Ills gnsat Ode on *‘Tho Century of Dickens ' is renriaind in 
^XhadeaDicketist A Bookuan Extra Number'* to ba published this muutb. 





Ilatftri. Iflllt ar Boqa. 

AUTHOR OF ** MASTERING FLAMB.'**-tlie Playground. 6i. 

HBATHCOTB, Mnt. MANNERS.— Entertaining Jane. 6a. 

LONDON, JACK.— Son of the Sun. Cheap Edition, is. net cloth. 

MACK, LOUISE.— The Music Maken. 6s. 

MORTON, E. E. — ^The Pocket Asquith, zs. net, paper ; as. net, doth. 

NOKTOIL ROY.— TTie Plunderer/ 6s. 

Salazar, ZAMPINI signora.— M argherlta of Savoy, los. 6d. net. 

STAGE, HENRY.— Kicks and Halpenco. 6s. 

WORC^TER, HON. DEAN C.— The Philippines, a Vols. 30s. net. 

WYLIE, I. A* R. — Eight Years in Germany, los. 6d. net. 

Mr. John Murray. 

AITKBN, E. If.— Concerning Animals: Willi a Memoir of the Author. With 
lUttstraUons by J. A. Shepherd. 

BARTON, DUNBAR PLUNKETT (Judge of the High Court of Justice, Ireland). — 
Bemadotte, the First Phase. With Numerous Illustrations. 133. net. 
COURTHOPE, W. J., C.B.— Translations and Imitations of Martial. With Notes. 
CROPPER, J, W., and DREW, A. H.— Further Uescarches. Vol. IV. 
fuller, Sir BAMPPYLDE, K.C.S.I. — life and Human Nature, qs. net. 
JOuKDAN, REV, G. V.— Movement Towards Catholic Reform in the Early Six- 
teenth Century, ys. 6d. net. 

MARRIOTT, J. A. K.— The English Land System. 35. 6d. net. 

MURDOCH, GLADYS.— Mistress Charity Godolphiu. Os. 

NOGUCHI, VONE. — The Spirit of Japanese Poetry. 

REID, STUART J., D.C.L. — John, Duke, and Sarah, Diirhess of Marlborough, With 
an Introduction by the Duke of Marlhorough, K.G. With Illustrations. 
WATSON, E. H. LACON. — Cloudcsley Tempest, fis. 

WHXIAMS, j. FISCHER. — Proportional Representation. 

Mr. Evelcigh Nuth. 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. — John Silence. Uniform Edition. 3s. Od. net. 
BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. — The Lost Vdley. Uiiifonn Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
HARTLEY, C. GASQUOINE (Mrs. WALTER GALLICHAN).— The Arc of 
Women’s Power. 3s. 6d. net. 

JBRHOLD, CLARE.— The Story of Dorothy Jordan. 15!.. not. 

MOORE, F. FRANKFORT. — The Truth About the Ulsterman. 7s. 6d. net. 
PHILIPS, F. C.— My Eventful Life. 10s. 6d. net. 

PHILIPS, F. C., and PHILIPS, A. R. T.— Judas, the Woman, fis. 

STANHOPE, AUBREY.— On the 'J'rack of the Great ; Recollections of a Special 
Correroondent. ys. 6d. net. 

THOMPSON; MARA VENE.— The Woman’s Law. 6s. 

TROUBRIDGB, LADY.— The Man and This Woman, (is. 

Mettru. T. Nelion ST Sons. 

BARING, HON. MAURICE.— The Mainsprings of Russia, 'js. iiei. 
CORNEILLE.— Th^Atie. (French.) rod. net. 

FINDLATBIL M. and J.— Crossiiggs. yd. net. 

UORNUNG^. W.— A Thief in the Night ; The Last Chronicles of Ruffles, yd. net. 
LABICHB, EUGENE.— Th^fttrv. (French.) is. net. 

LA ITONTAINB. — Fables. (French.) rod. net. 

LE BRAZ. ANATOLE.— PAques d’Islande.' (French.) is. net. 

PLOWDEN, A. C.— Grain or Chaff, zs. net. 

POINCARE, HENRI. — Science and Method. 65. net. 

SAVILB. FRANK.— The Red Wall. as. jmt. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.— In Pursuit of Spring, ss- net. 

WHITE, STEWART EDWARD.— African Camp Fires. 5s. net. 

New Volumes in Nxlson’s Sixpernv Net Classics: — 

BALLANTYNE, R. M.— Martin Rattler. 

CHARLES, MRS. RUNDLB. — Chronicles of the Schiiuborg- Cotta Family. 
COBBETT, WILLIAM.— Rural Rides. 

DARWllL C.— The Voyage of the “ Beagle.” 

DB BAI^C, H. — Eugmio Grandct. 

DICKENS, CHARL^.— Dorabey and Son. 2 Vols. 

DISRAELI. BENJAMIN.— Coningsby. 

GRANT, JAMES. — ^The l^antom Regiment. 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL.— Elsie Veimcr. 

HUGHES. THOMAS.— Tom Brown at Oxford. 

J AMBS, G. P. R. — ^The Smuggler. 

CINGSLBY, HENRY.— Ramshoe. 

LAMB. CHARLES.— The Essays of Hlia 
LONGFELLOW, H. W.— Poems. 2 Vok. 

OIJPHAMT, MRS.— Salem Chapel. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER.— The Antiquary. 

SEELEY, SIR JOHN.—” Ecce Homo."^ 

THACKERAY.— Vanity Fair, a Vols. 

TOLSTOY, COUNT.— Anna Karenina. 2 Vols. 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY.— Framley Paivinagc. 
YONGE, CHARLOTTE M.— The Daisy Chain. 


Mr. Frank Palmer. 

CARTER, HUNTLY. — The Theatre of Max Reinhardt. Illustrated, yi, 6d, net. 
GILBERT, BERNARD.— Fanning I.aya. as. net. 

GO^NOW, ELIZABETH.— Souf Traders, is. not. 

,IB5BN, SIGURD.— Human Quintessence. 5s. net. 

PBR SKY, SERGE.— Contemporary Russian Novelistf. 5s net. 

STRINDBERG.— Plays. Vol IV. 38. 6d. net. 

ROD, BDOUARD.-i^te Rocks. 6s. 

Mcaara. Kagan Paul Co. 

SSSttM* Butch East. Fully Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 

PERRIS, GEORGE HERBERT.— Industrial History of Modern England. 6s. net, 

Maaara. Stanlay Paul 9 Co. 

'AMIR, CECIL. — Under the Incense Trees. 6s. 

BROWN. JOHN CALVIN,— The Cure for Poverty, ss. net. 

I BRUGGfcVALLON, WALTER.— That Strange Affiir. 6s. 

PBVAL, CL^DR T^nslated by SIDNEY DARK.— A Martyr of Luve. With 
, : an Invoduetion by Jean Ricbepin. x6e. net. ' 

^ A. HAMILTON.— The Hour of Conflict. 6s. 

^»ASm.tON,COSMO.— Indisoroti^ 6d. 

^RN, KATE.— The Bride of Love. ss. net. . 

ARABBLLA^Tbe Woman-Hunter, is. net. 

T. M.— ImiMKiel America, zss. 6d. net. 
rORMA^By the Waters of Germany, zas. 6d. net. 

K WILLIAM.— the Price of Dehisiw. 6s. 

ARCHlBALDgTrRo^]^ Rectory. 6s. 

.-AUD STBPtmV^-^iiiF^is Thing. 6s. 

(I, MAUD RTBFNEY.— The Tbiee Aaa^u. la net. 

•*-«A Grey life. as. net. 

J^GUS.— The Cuim of the Nile. as. net. 

T8, HALLWmX.— PrisdUa of the Good Intent. 6d. 

* GABRIBLW— Ma^ of Mazgato. 6d. 

DOLF--.A11 teBT 6d. 

Y^The SItent Captain, tia 


PlXtJSY, FRANCIS W.r--aitiNra^ : 

ROBERTS, REV. G. BAYFIBLD^Tlw rimSoSSte. M. hat ^ V , 
SALMON, EDWARD.— The Ufa of AdntinfSir ChaSs SawulBtt Blmlriliti. 

6s. net. a 

SMITH, L. CECIL.- ■ Cl e a r Thinking, or An En^ttshman’s Creed, ga 6d, net - 
VAUGHAN. REV. CANON JOHN.— Winchester Cathedral Close. With 14 PiiM- 
page Illustrations, ss. net. . " 

ZIMMERN, HELEN.— Italy of the Italians. lUustrated. 6 b. oat 

Maaara. O. P. Putnnm*a SoBt. ' 

BADSWORTH.— Royal Auction Bridge. 3s. «d. net. 

KB^ ELLEN. — ^The Renaissance of Motherhood. 3s. 6d. net 
KIPPAX, J. R.— The Call of the Stars. 68. net 

LYTTELTON, REV. THE HON. E.— The Cornerstone of Education, fls. net 
MAXWELLS, A. C.— Practical Nursing. New Edition, ys. 6d, net 
MORGAN. B. S.— The Backward Child. 6s. net. 

MOTHER OF PIERROT.— One Year of a Pierrot. 6i. 

OLCOTT, W. T.— Sun Love. ros. 6d. net. 

PICKARD, CAMBRIDGE A. W.— Demosthenes, ss* net. 

PUTNAM. G. H.— Memoirs of My Youth, 1844-1865.— 78. 6d. net ' 

TAUSSIG, F. W.— Tariff History of United States. New Edition. 6s. net 
VAN D£ WATER, VlRGlNlA.-^hears of Delilah. 6s. 

Masarn. Aliton Rivara, Ltd. 

ARNOLD, Mk?. J. O.— Megan of the Dark Isle. 6s. 

FARMER, GEOFFREY NORTON.— Quella. 6,s. 

KEATE, EDITH M.- A Garden of the Gods. 6a. 

MACKELLAR, D., and BEDFORD, R.— Two’s Company. 68. 

Measrt. O. Routledge 9 Sont. 

JOHNSON, GEORGE LINDSAY, MA., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S^PIiotogranhy in 
Colours. WiUi Coloured and other Plates and numerous lHustrations in 
the text. Second Edition, thoroughly revised to date, 3s. 6d. net. 
PKOTHEKOE, ERNEST.— KaUways of the World. Profusely lUustrated. ys. 6d. 
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By Thomas Seccombe. 


I. 


I T must have been twenty years ago— I will not 
answer for the day or month- -that I first heard 
the name of H. G. Wells. I remember the circum- 
stance well. After a hard day at the “ D.N.B.*’ I was 
returning in the dusk between six and seven to the 
alluvial acclivities of Hampstead. It was on the top 
of a horse bus that the new gospel was announced to 
me, expounded, I remember, in kindling language and 
with an impressive ardour by my colleague of those 
days, Mr. E. I. Carlyle, now Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. We curled 
round the top of New Bond 
Street and delwuchcd into 
the great western tide-way of 
Oxford Street, and still I was 
seriously inclined to hoar 
more about the poicney of 
the time machine, the mastery 
bf the scientific handling, the 
daring of a forecast of a 
future the reverse of flattering 
for the human race. It was 
the daring, the aliquid novi 
of the literary adventure, the 
new note of self-confidence 
and precision in the English 
style, which fired the imagi- 
nation of the missionary. 

Every new writer who is to 
cut a real dash must fire the 
ability of select disciples to 
make converts. I, at any 
rate, was successfully con- 
verted that evening between 
Marshall & Snclgrove's and 
the Marble Arch. I could 
not rest until I had got the 
book, devoured it, and talked it over again, no doubt 
enthusiastically, to my first initiator in the ways of 
V H. G." We were still young and self-conscious enough 
. to recognise new writers without any sort of misgiving. 

. (How extraordinary it is, by the way, that there should 
be no such writers now among the generation under 
,, |lilirtyl) This new-truth-emanating Wells was a writer 
'X idealise, a thinker to watch, a stylist whose progress 
' v inu’St be noted with the reverential care the observer 
.^jlKStQWS upon a rising barometer. We had a vague 
'^^owledge and respect of him then as a very young man 
had climbed the ladder very swiftly from the confines 
^ ibis, lower ixiiddle class ; his emergence seemed to shed 
ra^»Upon the examination system (which then, 
;,^|t»dly needed it). South Kensington might be a 
e, btit it h&d been a Galilee of the Arts, so 
u Polite Letters were concerned. Could 
ftom Tutoria ? The truth about 
; Oeniw, difficult as it is to come by in any- 
tUc dose^, is mo^pi | miracle. 
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perhap?, than tlie most amazing of Mr. Wellses hyp(^ 
thctical Romances. 

His grandfal Ikt was head-gardener at Penshurst. 
His father, Josepli Wells, a man of an ingenious and 
passionate turn, i)artly nivoaled, one suspects, in the 
" New Machiavelli,” took up cricket as a profession, 
was widely known as a very swift round-arm bowler, and , 
played for tin? county of Kent, then, in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century, at llie meridian of its 
splendour. But at the time of the ^ novelist's birth, 

(September 21 st, r866) the 
e.\-crjckot(T was keeping a 
small mixed shop at Bromley, ) 
in Kent. His mother, he ■ 
tells us, was the daughter of ; 
an innkeeper at a place named 
Mifihurst (scene of the climax 
of Mr. Hoopdri vet's fortunes " 
in " The Wlieels of Chance"), ' 
wlierc' ])ost-h()rses were sup- 
plied to the flying coaclies 
before the railways came. 
The climate of his very early 
days is revealed not only in 
the " New Machiavelli," but 
also, I think, in " The War 
in the Air," and in one or 
two pregnant passages in 
"New Worlds for Old." The 
cxciding of the small trades- 
man by the Company shop,' 
as classically depicted by Zola 
in his "Au Bonheur des 
Dames," was already becom- 
ing a familiar feature in the 
England of the 'seventies, 
when the middle class of this 
country first united to raise a mighty p£ean in honour of , 
the Co-operative Stores. To a small boy in Bromley, in 
a small glass and china and miscellaneous shop, it wjas 
already a matter of painful and absorbing interesti;v 
" My father was one of that multitude of .small shop- ^ 
keepers which had been caught between the ' Stores ' 
above and the rising rates below ; and from the knicker- 
bockcr stage onward I was acutely aware of the question 
hanging over us." The darkness of this cloud that 
threatened enabled him to write these vivid pages in 
" New Worlds for Old" : * 

“ In the little High Street of Sandgate over which my 
house looks, I should say between a quarter and a tliird of 
■the shops are just downward channels from decency to - 
despair ; they are sanctioned, inev'itable citizen-breake!rs. 
Now it is a couple of old servants opening a ' fancy ' shop 
or a tobacco shop, now it is a young couple plunging into , 
the haberdashery, now it is a new butcher or a new 
fishmonger or a grocer. This perpetual procession Of 

!/. "'The Shop at Fishbourae," and The Confessions 
^ rKx.BuUen. . ^ ^ 
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bankruptcies has made me lately 
shun that pleasant-looking street, 
that in my unthinking days I 
walked through cheerfully 
enough. 7'he doomed victims 
have a way of coming to the 
doors at first and looking out 
politely and hopefully. There 
is a rich and lucrative business 
done by certain wholesale firms 
in starting the small dealer in 
almost every branch of retail 
trade ; they lit up his shop, 
stock him, take his one or tw(j 
hundred pounds and give him 
credit for forty or fifty. I'he 
rest of his story is an imj)os.sible 
struggle to pay rent and get 
that debt down. Things go on 
for a time quite bravely. .1 go 
furtively and examine the goods 
in the window, with a dim hope 
that this time something really 
will come oil ; 1 learn rolucTaiitly 
from my wile that they ;ire no 
better than am one el.se's, and 
rather de.arer tlian those ol f)iie 
or two solid and persi.stent sho])s 
tliat do the steady busine.ss ol 
the place. Piuhaps I see the 
new peojfic going to cluirch once 
or twice very respectably, as J set out for a Sunday walk, 
and if they are a young couple the husband usually wears 
a silk hat. Presently the stock in the window begins to 
deteriorate in quantity and quality, and then J know that 
credit is tightening. The proprietor no longer comes to 
the door, and his first bright conhdenee is gone. He 
regards one now through th(5 darkling jianes with a gloomy 
animosity. He suspects one all too truly ol dealing with 
the ‘ Stores.’ . . . 'J'licn suddenly he has gone ; the 
savings have gone, and the shop like? a hungry maw-- 
waits for a new victim. There is the simple, common 
tragedy of the little shop ; the landlord of the house has 
his money all right, the ground landlord has, ol course, 
every penny of his nxmo)', the kindly wliolcsalers are well 
out of it, and the young couple or tlie old people, as tlie 
case may be, are looking for work 01 the nearest casual 


ward — just as though th^re was 
no such virtue as thrift in the 
world.'* 

The capacity to sec like this 
is ingrained in a writer by 
suffering. The nature of things 
in England looks on and smiles 
while thrift is being butchered 
thus, or cocks its eye knowingly 
and says, “ Why, of course he 
ought to have taken a dram 
shop.*' The small retail busi- 
ness and the lodging-house are 
the two prime social destructors 
of the age. The small capital 
of the Wells family was lost 
in the first. The father had to 
seek new employment in a 
depreciated market. But the 
novelist's mother, who had 
once been a lady’s maid, was 
more fortunate ; she sought 
and found in 1878 a relatively- 
well-paid employment as house- 
keeper to her former mistress 
Miss Fetherstonhaugh, at Up' 
Park, near Peterslield— the Bladesover of " Tono- 
Bungay," with something, perhaps, of the Burnmore 
Park of " The Passionate Friends." * For a time the 
future Utopist was with his mother at Petersfield — 
imbibing the strict rules of the British Hierarchy from 
J\^ersof England, and Peers of the United Kingdom down 
to Viccar, Doctor, and Vet. — the chain that linked the 
upper witli tlie lower world, the precedence in which 
was even more rigidly enforced by means of the barriers 
which .S(q)aratcd pantry and housekeeper's room from 
still-room and kitchen. The mother, however, who 
figures in “ Tono-Bungay " has little in common with the 
and gentle* litlk* old lady^ who died only a few 
y^ears ago, and whom some of 
us liave been privileged to 
iTU'ct at Mr. Wells's house. 

” Dominating all these 
memories is the figure of my 
mother -my mother who did 
not love me because I grew more 
like my father every day — and 
who knew with inflexible de- 
cision licr place and the place 
of every one in the world — 
except the i)lace that concealed 
my father- and in some de- 
tails mine. Subtle points were 
put to her. 1 can see and 
hear her saying now, ' No, Miss 
Fison, peers of England go in 
before peers of the United 
Kingdom, and he is merely a 
peer of the United Kingdom.' 
She had much exercise in 
placing people’s servants about 
her tea-table, where the eti- , 
quette was very strict. I 
wonder sometimes if the 

* Knowledge derived from the 
same source is manifest in the 
'inimitable Parker of "The Sea 
Lady." 
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etiquette of housekeepers’ rooms is as strict to-day, and 
what my mother would have made of a chaufjcuv/* 

The real Mrs. Joseph Wells was of a very diffenmt 
quality from that stern lady. Perhapsone has just aj^Ic'am 
of her in the mother*s diary in The New Machiavelli.” 

H. G.** had mad(i unauthorised piratical raids uprm 
the Library af Up Park, and he carried with him into the 
drapery (“ the best organised trade in England/* as he 
has since described it) to which he went as a learner in 
a shop at Windsor in iSyg, an iincovenanled hunger 
for reading. Indulgence in this appetite led to his early 
transference to a chemist's shop in Midhurst, kept by 
spiritual ancestors of Mr. and Mrs. T'onderevo, the 
inimitable lady who wanted a stopper/* and called 
her husband “ a silly old sardine/* He may have left 
Windsor in some disgrace, as George loft Bladtjsover, but 
it was all to the good that he was to go to Wimblehurst 
and learn Latin ! 

" For me the years at Wimblehurst were years of pretty 
active growth. Most of my leisure and much of my time 
in the shop I spent in study. 1 speedily mastered the 
modicum of J-atin necessary for my qualifiying examina- 
tions, and^ — a little assisted by the Government Science and 
Art Department classes that were held in the Grammar 
School — ^went on with my 
mathematics. There were 
classes in physics, in chemistry, 
in mathematics and machine 
drawing, and I took up all 
these subjects with considerable 
avidity. Exefeise I got chiefly 
in the form of walks. 'I'licrc 
was some cricket in the summer 
4nd football in the winter, sus- 
tained by young men's clubs 
that levied a parasitic blackmail 
on the big people and the sitting 
Member, but J was never very 
keen at these games." 

The uncle in reality was 
not the chemist at Midhurst, 
but the primary schoolmaster 
at Wookey ‘Hole, Somerset, 
where the young " Latin '* 
scholar went as " improver *' 
or pupil teacher at the age 
of fifteen. The period is 
obscure so far as subsequent 
autobiographical clues are 
concerned ; but for some 


reason the experiment failed. Wells was 
then apprenticed to a draper on a larger 
scale than heretofore — this time at 
Southsca. The two years spent there, the 
constant friction between haberdashery and 
the folding of gingluim, and the claims of 
literature, supply some of the liveliest 
episodes in Kipps/* " The Wheels of 
Chance,’* and “ Mr. J\)lly.’* Perhaps the 
shopman, taking notes, may have witnessed 
a replica of the gn^at scene in which the 
heroic Parsons, original genius at window- 
dressing, iiiterriipted in one of his great 
conceptions, hurled a roll of huckaback, 
and " *it tli<‘ Guvnor on the ’ed— *ard.*' 
Eventually, II. (h Wt‘lls broke his indentures 
d(diberately. He K'alised that the facilities 
for higher education that were tlu^n opening out offered 
him a better chances in life than a shop and compara- 
tive illiteracy could ]V)ssibly do. Mr. Polly '* repre- 
sents what he miglit well have become had he not 
embraced this opportunity. By th(‘ aid of some 
"greenish certificates,*’ ()l)tairu‘d at Midhurst, he secured 
a post as a sixte<ui-year<)ld assistant at Midliurst 
Grammar vSehool, wliere no doubt lie drew up a 
“ Schema ** and anticipated th(‘ (‘xperiences of Mr. Lewi- 
sham. Thence, in strict agreement with the revealing 
early chapti^rs in that book, lie obtained a scholarship 
at the Normal School of Science at South Kensington, 
became, under the personal ins])irati()n of the first Dean 
of the School, Professor Huxley, a biologist, and passed 
his B.Sc. with honours, in the first class. His Science " 
obtained him an assistant -mastershii) at the Henley 
House School, St. John's Wood, where he taught not 
only science, but also English, and edited the Henley 
House Magazine, which had been started some years 
jueviously by a boy nameil Alfred Harmsworth. One 
of his pupils at this school was the " A. A. M." of 
Punch. From this school appointment lie was attracted 
in due course by the elasticity of income derivable from 
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^ combined activities of tutor, lecturer, and crammer, 
at the old University Correspondence Classes, held in 
Red Lion Square, and directed mainly to the hercu- 
lean task of assisting medical students through their 
" Inter/' Among other things, **H. G." was a bom 
dmonstraior. A manual of biology, continuous lecturing, 
and occasional excursions into journalism helped him 
to compile a respectable income, though not one that 
admitted of much saving. The labour was heavy, the 
classes were exigent, and the class-rooms were overwhelm- 
ingly hot. A break-down from overwork was almost 
inevitable in one form or another, and, in this particular 
case, it took the form of a sudden rupture of a blood- 
Vetoel at Charing Cross Station. Complete rest was 
essential, and Mr. Wells found it necessary to take 
lodgings in Eastbourne, in possession of forty pounds or 
SO and no prospects. I suppose that this was the crisis 
Of a career. The young lecturer, who had quickly 
obtained a rare hold upon his pupils, male and female, 
felt that his career had collapsed, that he was utterly 
bowled out.” But recovery was rapid. The con- 
valescent at Eastbourne was essentially a member of 
what Mr. Polly called the ” shoveacious cult.” Money 
being essential, Mr. \\\^lls found an ingenious expedient 
for coining it by means of humorous articles, contributed 
with complete success, though coming from an unknown 
outsider, to the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette, then 
conducted by Harry Cust. The elation of Ihese articles, 
such as ” On Staying at the S(‘a-Side,” ” For Freedom 
bt Spelling,” ” Chess Games,” ” Cheapness and my Aunt 
Charlotte” (wliich appeared later in ” Certain Personal 
Matters”), is worthy of remark, when we reflect for a 
moment that the author had just had his career fractured, 
that he was so weak that he could hardly get down 
from his lodging to the beach, and that he had not got 
fifty pounds to his name in the world. A literary 
genealogist might have detected in the articles a slight 
infusion of Dr. Holmes or Frank Stockton, those facete 
American essayists, with suggestions perhaps of Jerome 
K., sufficient to incur the imputation, so dangerous in 
1893, of infection by the ” new humour.” But, as a 
matter of cold, unimaginative fact, the genesis of these 
genial essays came directly from the perusal of a book 
borrowed for twopence from a library in Eastbourne, 
and the name of this book was ” When a Man's Single,” 
tod its author is J . M. Barrie. The circulation of his work 
in a paper so well known as the P, M. G. gave the precise 
!$timulus that ” H. G.'s ” blood required, and led in turn to 
an enhanced circulation. From being entirely unknown 
.among quill-drivers, he began to be recognised as a 
recruit of almost inconceivable promise. He was hailed 
by Henley and George Steevens; among liis earlier 
acquaintances in the craft were Marriott Watson, and 
H, A* M. Stevenson. A little later on he was on friendly 
^anns with Grant Allen, Edward Clodd, George Gissing, 
Bftd Lc Gallienne. To these must be added Frank 
(sSaitis, who recognised his ability by opening to him 
the Fortnightly Review and the Saturday. Hither- 
be hto seen himself in print mainly in educational 
.pljapers and in the proofs of biological primers and 
^inantn^ Now he became a recognised writer in tlie 
the stalls of the theatres, re>bewing books both 
^ and literary. This |ouxnali^ic year was r^4r5. 
' came anoth^ ^ttexing breakdoto, which 


necessitated his turning from joumansm to authorship 
proper ; and he was very soon established at Woking, 
building up for the third time, and permanently, as it 
proved, a new source of regular and abundant income. 
Henceforth his life is submerged in his authorship. But, 
in the meantime, something very important, had 
happened. 

II. 

In the Royal College of Science Journal, The Pheenix, 
which Wells started, and which still lives, he had 
outlined a sketch of the romantic possibilities of a fourth 
dimension. During a slack time in the summer of 1894, » 
when editors were not printing his work very freely 
and the outlook was doubtful, he took this sketch 
and in a fortnight of hard work he reshaped it into a 
serial ; fragments appeared in the National Observer, 
the whole, or nearly the whole, appeared as ” The Time 
Traveller's Story ” in Henley's New Review, He 
obtained £100 for the serial rights, and Heineinann 
published the little volume as " The Time Machine : 
An Invention,” with a dedication to W. E. Henley, in 
1895. The fame of this wonderful little book spread 
by oral transmission, for very little was done for it by 
the papers, always on the alert against unauthorised 
talent. 

W^eUs first read his own name as an author in the 
chaste pages of the dominant literary journal of that 
day, called The Athenmum, in July, 1895. In June 
he had reprinted a series of Pall Mall papers, and they 
were published in the Mayfair Set by John Lane under 
the title (not many of my readers have seen the elabor- 
ately-drawn page) ” Select Conversations with an 
Uncle now Extinct, with two other Reminiscences,” 
dedicated to K. A. C. The Athenaum found the 
thing "portentously foolish,” and dismissed it with 
the Parthian shaft, "The book has a very nice 
cover.” In this same year, the author published 
his first series of scientific Arabian Nights called 
" The Stolen Bacillus ” (containing, ” The Purple 
Pileus,” ” iEpyornis Island,” and other stqries that 
will live as models of their period), and also ”The 
Wonderful Visit ” which obtained the dignified com- 
mendation of the leading literary journal referred to 
as a pleasant jeu d*esprit, I have come across 
people who regard this as the happiest of all its 
author's creations; many regard the next imagin-, 
ary romance, which was written ” in and out ” qtf 
simultaneously with it, as absolutely the reverse.* Th 
literary journal discoursed learnedly on horrors that af? 
legitimate, and horrors that are illegitimate in literature. ' 
Philoctetes! Well, yes, Philoctetes might pass 
some little demur (how about Gloucester’s 
Jtorturing scene in La Tosca, and Edward ^ ' 

Marlowe ? ), but Dr. Moreau's Island, no, no 
Mr. Wells, this will never do I (May, 1896)^; 
is certainly powerful, and I find it hauntinj ‘ 
membra disjecta from ” QuUiver's Fourth 
"Jekyll and Hyde,” and ” Frankenstei|i^^'f ^ 
perhaps, be detected in it by one of that 

* The germ of this demonstration df advaaii^ 
appeased first in the Saturday of Tannary, 1895^/ 

Moreau Hxphtoa" " Tim WtoMul Vto;” 
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thesis^fiend. In scientific h}rpothesis Wells had showi 
fC himself the equal of Verne, in rigorous deduction fronr 
^ data, of Edgar Allan Poe. “ The Island of Dr. Moreau ' 
shows that, even thus early, his disposition to satire was 
irresistible. Swift influenced him far more than Verne 
but there was, perhaps, more of the unconscious Luciar 
about him than either. “ The Invisible Man extender 
the growing reputation a good deal, for it was a tour* 
de-force plain for all to sec ; in rigorous deduction anc 
stark presentation clearly the work of a master of oui 
vernacular. The author’s alternate resources at thh 
time were daring speculation in the field of inventior 
and the reaction of startling novelty upon the con* 
' ventional, conservative English type. The seconc 
resource is the staple of The Wonderful Visit ” anc 
“The Sea Lady." Both are used with signal effect 
in “ The Invisible Man.” An author’s powder ol realisa- 
tion is seldom seen to better advantage than in thh 
scarifying story. How^ could an uneducated man dc 
such work ? The point is, of course, that Wells was not 
an uneducated man in the least. He was a peculiarly 
educated man. He left his small commercial academy 
at thirteen, with little Latin, no Greek, and the French 
of Bromley - in - Kent ; but his mathematics were 
above those of a public school boy of his age. While 
expensively educated boys were spending their hours 
on words and games, he was intent, reading ; and the 
examination results which took him to tlie Normal 
School of Science, after no more than a year as assistant 
at the Midhurst Grammar School, show a sound scientific 
education. The biology he got at the Normal School 
under Huxley was well beyond the contemporary 
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University standard, and the diplomas he obtained for 
teaching from the College of Preceptors involved a 
considerable amount of reading in psychology and 
philosophy. The malignity that loves to turn upon 
the pedagogue and call him uneducated is thus 
hopelessly misdirected here. The actuality that 
Wells manages to generate in his writing from 
this date is wtU showm in a passage from his 
next book : 

“ Now if you had noticed anything about him, it would 
have been chiefly to notice how little he was noticeable. 
He wore the black morning coat, the black tie, and the 
speckled grey nether parts (descending into shadow and 
mystery below the counter) of his craft. He was of a pallid 
complexion, hair of a kind of dirty fairness, greyish eyes, 
and a skimpy, immature moustache under his peaked 
indeterminate nose. His features w^erc all small, but none 
ill-shaped. A rosette of pins decorated the lapel of his 
coat. His remarks, you would observe, were entirely what 
people used to call clichS, formulae not organic to the 
occasion, but stereotyped ages ago, and learnt years since 
by heart. * This, madam,’ he would say, * is selling very 
well.' ' We arc doing a very good article at four- three 
a yard,' ‘ We could show you something better, of course/ 

' No trouble, madam, I assure you.' Such were the simple 
counters of his intercourse. So, I say, he would have pre- ^ 
sented himself to your superficial observation. He would 
have danced about behind the counter, have neatly refolded 
the goods he had shown you, have put on one side those 
you selected, extracted a little book with a carbon leaf, and 
a tinfoil sheet from a fixture, made you out a little bill iti 
that weak flourishing hand peculiar to drapers, and have 
* bawled ' Sayn 1 ' Then a puffy little shopwalker would-. I 
^ ; have come into view, looked at the bill for a second veif | 
t partii^ down the middle of h^ 
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meanwhile), have scribbled a still morii flourishing J.M. 
all over the document, have asked you if there was nothing 
more, have stood by you — supposing that you were paying 
cash — until the central figure of this story reappeared with 
the change. One glance more at him — and the puffy little 
shop-walker would have been bowing you out, with foun- 
tains of civilities at work all about you. And so the 
interview would have terminated.” 

There is, perhaps, mordant reminiscence here of 
the days when he was a shopman, when " Forward, 
Wells was the cry, and Wells was discovered in the base- 
ment reading Herbert Spencer. When a man can write 
so forcibly as this liis work affects one almost like a 
physical sensation ; the shop-walker with the parting is 
by my side, I can feel his presence, I can hear the little 
draper cry- 
ing : Sayn. 

. . Such 
work postu- 
lates a good 
deal of mus- 
cular force 
and a kind 
of imagina- 
tive glow 
which ejects 
every foreign 
and irrele- 
vant particle 
of speech, as 
it were, auto- 
matically. 

The higher 
concentra- 
tion is thus 
effected. It 
needs first a 
certain mas- 
sive force, 
then intense 
and potent 

vision, and, thirdly, an incisive and remorseless logic. Of 
practical wordmanship, of kinetic vocabulary, Mr. Wells 
has always been a master. He had, from an early date, a 
natural curiosity about such things as words and their 
order, together with the resolute will of a Franklin or 
a Cobbett, to manipulate such matters to his private 
and particular advantage. From an early date he 
began to distinguish things seen from things half-seen 
or merely glanced at, and to direct his course as a novelist 
accordingly. Note how cleverly he uses his first im- 
pressions of childhood in First and Last Thingi and 
^'The New Machiavclli,’' and how he uses his brief 
sojourn in a chemist’s shop, among the sale of quack 
patent medicines and little pills, in " Tono-Bungay." 
From an early date he began to study the ph5^ical 
, conditions of good writing and the need of evadng the 
Usensation of drudgery (hence his elaborate nocturnal 
kit and tea-kettle for turning out when the thought 
besets him — not at the expense of one of his host's 
, servants like the remorseless Pope). Already he was 
r deliberately holding himself in reserve as a novelist 
;■ ; should have acquired more experience of life, 

keeping the pot-boiling— in the face of reiterated 
d^ands for more sustained work "—by means of his 


scientific fantasies and problematic* romances. "The 
Wheels of Chance," from which the foregoing passage 
was quoted, shows that the subject matter of the novelist 
was already fermenting within him. How tight a hold 
he kept upon himself is shown by the fact that while 
he was engaged upon " The Wheels of Chance," the 
human complication of Mr. Hoopdriver and a young lady 
in bloomers, Mr. Wells was writing " The War of the 
Worlds." The book began well, said the literary organ 
already referred to, but fell off sadly, missed grand 
opportunities and supplied lamentable evidence that its 
inventive author was tired or worked out — an opinion 
in which that critic is probably in a minority of one. 
Of all the romances that adorn the Wellsian panel, this 

and the " In- 
visible Man" 
will stand re- 
reading the 
most often. 
Far from 
showing ex- 
haustion it 
shows new 
power blos- 
soming in 
every direc- 
•tion. The 
topography 
which is used 
so cleverly in 
" The Invisi- 
ble Man is 
extended 
here from the 
West Central 
district of 
London to 

the vSouth- 

Western 
suburbs. In 

the whole printed surface of the story there is hardly an 
inch of dead matter. The delineation of a type in the* 
curate, the dialectic skill shown in the tirade of the* 
artilleryman upon the new conditions under which 
humanity will have to live, show advance in flexibility*. 
The racial sentiment of humanity is most artfully aroused 
against the Martians, and their extinction is brought 
about by a most ingenious and happily-contrived device* 
which no one had been clever enough to foresee. 

Tn the meantime Wells had incurred fresh denunciatioj^, . 
as a new humorist by re-issuing " Certain Personal 
Matters," the Pall Mall Essays of the Eastbourne 
period for the most part (and remarkably characteristic- 
^ they are), and had published in continuation of the^' 
JBacillus volume " The Plattner Story and O^ers 
(1897). He was already becoming well known in 
(through the translations of Henri Davray), and ia 
America. In 1899 he published "When the Sleeps ^ 
Wakes " and " Tales of Space and Time." The Utopist./^' 

was already peeping out from behind the robea of tlie^ V 
VoyageuY Imaginaire, and in England, as a whole,? 
was becoming quite an institution in associatioii i 
a particular brand of fantastic romance. : % 

began to write I was just ready for himy 
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generation. We shall appreciate him best ; 
but he will like better to hear the silken 
flatteries of the new age. I therefore shall 
not flatter him. 

Wells frequently massacres mankind at 
a great rate. The prospect in “ When 
the Sleeper Wakes '' is gloomier than we 
are accustomed to in his books. The 
race of 2200 is bisected into a small 
number of Roman equites of the time of 
Sulla and the slaves in the orgastiilum. 
Plutocracy and capitalism, untemi)ered 
by other tendencies, are envisaged from 
the point of a Socialist of the Lassalle 
type. There is much crit icism of tendencies 
and methods. Tt was not until iqoo (put- 
ting The Wheels of ('haiice aside) that 
we really got our first sensation of Wells as 
a novelist proper- in “ Love and Mr. Lewi- 
sham — an autobiographical and satirical 
novel of the Midhurst and South Kensington 
period. Tt was written in i8g8 and had 
appeared serially before it came out 
between covers. Soint^ high-browed critics 
received it with withering scorn, and would 
have patted the author back to more Verce 
Hisiorm, Most of us were enamoured with 
it, as we were afterwards with its true 
dream-children, " Kipps ” and Mr. l^Jlly.’' 
We discerned in Mr. Lewisham a quivering, 
emotional quality, rare enough in the writ- 
ing of that day, and of this. 

But befon^ going on to the Uto])ias and 
the Novels, 1 had better finish saying what 
remains to be said about the later in- 
ventions or imaginative romances, such as 
“ The First Men in the Moon,'" “ The Sea 
Lady,” ” In the Days of the Comet,” 
” The Food of the Gods,” and ” The War 
in the Air.” The first of these is the one 
that interests me least of all, and it is the 
most like Jules Verne. “ The Sea Lady,” 
on the other hand, is very distinctive. It 
was written upon Wells's arrival at Sand- 
gate, his building of Spade House, and the 
first delight in the snugness of the situation, 
the privacy of the beach, the charm of 
the evergreen oaks. It has more levity, 
more persiflage, light comedy and perhaps 
subtlety, than any other of his books. It 
was the outcome of a happy moment. 
The dialogue is sparkling, and many of the 
verbal hits palpable. Here is the password 
of journalism. ” Stuff that the public 
won't believe aren't facts. Being true only 
makes them worse. They buy our paper 
to swallow it, and it's got to go down 
«asy." ** Imagine a great fat creature 
whacking a little white ball for miles and 
miles with a perfect surgery of instruments, 
whacking it either with a babyish solemnity, 
or a childish rage, as luck may have 
deeded, whacking away while his country 
^;goes to the devil, and, incidentally, training 



Mr, H. G. Wells and hia son 
on the pond at Little Easton. 



Mr. tl. G. Wells playing his War Game. 
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**It seems to be deserted,” said Cavor, “absolutely 
dusolalu.'’ 


an innocen^eyed little boy to swear and be a tip-hunting 
loafer. That’s golf I ” Miss Waters is great in herself, 
a great advance upon the Wonderful Visitan^ of 1896, 
and, in fact, is a suggestively elusive and semi-sym- 
bolical creation — unique, perhaps, in this author’s 
repertory. One is quite angry with Parker for that 
superior ” uncommunicativeness which disabled the 
authoi fiom telling us more about the Sea Lady, whose 
stocking she so scrupulously marked. 

“ In the Days of the Comet ” was moulded in the 
p^icihst interest I0 show how dangcT from the Comet 
and diiriger from Germany coinciding neutralised each 
other m some mj'stenous woy, and engendered the 
‘'great change" to ways of harmony, oecumenical peace 
and concord. The interested activity of a War Paper, 





Friiin “ The First Men in the Moon," by H G. Wells 
(Nelson). 




The Battle in the Qlouda. 

From "The War in Uie Air," by H. G. Welli (Niilion). 


satirised as The Yell, furnishes an opening for a ’ ondcr* 
ful sardonic picture of the modem Press There seems to 
me no falling off in interest, vigour or instmetiveness in 
these later romance's. In the natural course of their 
evolution they become more and more reflective. The 
author expands by an easy transition into a utopist. 
Then, throvsdng aside his cosmoramas, his visions and 
hLs anticipations, he contracts, and wc get the satirical 
*tiovcl of to-day. “The Food of the Gods” 
material for a tine satire on the Lilliputian race of men*' 
and ends with a fine tirade against their limitadoni. 
G. K. C. calls it a tale of Jack the Giant-Killer from the 
point of view of the Giant. “ The, War in the Air *’ is 
a striking reducUo ad absurdum of the Cydopekn snn" 
ament mania of the twentieth century. Wdls*8 satire 
on the inveterate complacency of man standtog on 
the knife-edge of credit and capital, in a plankMI l * " 
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teeming with quartW-educated ^pulations, bristling with 
inherited spites and interlocked gun-barrels, is specially 
directed against the colossal optimism of the Inter- 
Jubilee era (1887-1897) and the Imperial self-satisfaction 
bf which Kipling was regarded as the Major Prophet.* 

" The accidental balance on the side of Progress was 
iar slighter and infinitely more complex and delicate in 
its adjustments than the people of that time suspected. . . . 
They did not realize that this age of relative good fortune 
was an age of immense but temporary opportunity for 
their kind. They 
complacently as- 
sumed a necessary 
progress towards 
which they had no 
moral responsibility. 

They did not realize 
that this security of 
progress was a thing 
still to be won or lost, 
and that the time to 
win it was a time that 
passed. They went 
about their affairs 
energetically enc )u gh . 
and yet with a curious 
idleness towards those 
threatening things. 

No one troubled over 
the real dangers of 
mankind. They saw 
their armies and navies 
grow larger and more 
pretentious ; some of 
their ironclads at the 
last cost as much as 
their whole annual 
^^expenditure upon 
advanced education ; 
they accumulated 
explosives and the 
machinery of destruc- 
tion ; they allowed 
their national tra- 
ditions and jealousies 
to accumulate ; they 
contemplated a steady 
enhancement of race 
hostility as the races 
drew closer without 
concern or under- 
st an ding, and they 
permitted the growth 
in their midst of an 
evil - spirited Press, 

'mercenary and un- 
scrupulous, incapable 
ot good and powerful 
, for evil. Their State 
^^:t;had practically no 
j|i!^4giEi^trol over the Press 
f ^ all. Quite heed- 
V^es^y they allowed this 



H. G. Wells and his Patent Mechanical 
New RepubliCp and the Spirit of Pure 
Reason crowning him President (view 
of Presidential Palace in background). 

From a drawing by Max Beerbohm. Reproduced by kind permission of the artist. 

it^m^-paper to lie at . 

door of their war magazine for any spark to fire. 



The 

history were all one tale of the collapse of 
-the dangers of the time were manifest. One 
now to believe they could not see." 

to remember that "The War in the Air” 
;en before anyone had flown a yard. 
|dDiisid(ering ^ these reactions of Society against 

kipfieg by " H. 0.!» see “ New MachiavelU;'* 
by the vivid picturing of ^sterfky, , 


one disturbing force or another. Wells goes on, in ^ 
series of imaginary created worlds of his own, to 
anticipate the future and to correct the present. He was ; 
alw^ays a social critic and reformer, but in Antidpan 
tions," " The Discovery of the Future," " A Modern 
Utopia," " New Worlds for Old," and " The Future in, 
America," he would proceed by direct inculcation i|i 
lieu of innuendo. He finds a world strangely incoherent^ 
deficient in intellectual energy, believing vaguely in 
a superior providence, impeded in every direction by 

every kind of old , 
traditional lumber, ; 
debris and broken- : 
down cogwork, which 
thi'eatens to throw ■ 
the whole machiim 
out of gear. He says, , 
"let's plan oufl^ 
future, and at all ' 
costs get our best - 
men on the upper , 
deck. We must get 
rid of the dead weight 
and the muddle." 
There is a kind of 
demi-god imprisoned 
in man. By earnest 
thought of the future 
alone shall we ever 
manage to release 
him. The world is 
heavy with the 
promise o f greater 
and, let us hope, bet- 
ter things. The past 
is but the beginning 
of a beginning; we 
are watching the twi- 
light of the dawn. 
In " First and Last 
Things " he reveals 
to us his Agnosticism 
tempered by Prag- 
matism, which had 
already begun to take 
shape in 1901-2. He 
has a notion of creat- 
ing a ca''te of Samurai 
or voluntary nobles, 
submitting to a 
peculiar discipline , 
wearing a distinctive 
dress, having a bible ; 
of their own, selected ; 
from the inspiring 
literature of all ages, spending at least a week of every ' 
year in absolute solitude in the wilderness, as a sort of v 
spiritual retreat and restorative of self-reliance. 

Of the four main classes of human beings, the original ^ 
or creative, the kinetic or active buiiness class, the 
ifdl, or people who never seem to learn thoroughly, see . 
br hear distinctly or think clearly, the base, or thore 
deficient in moral sense, the Samurai are selected | 
end aJmost exdusiyely from the^%| 
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Our talk must have been serious. 


From “TonO‘Hunga>,” by II. ('?. Wells (Mnniiillan). 



The Martians. 

f From*'Th3 War of th? Wjria»/' by H. G. Walls (Heinemann). 


The conception is a far-reaching combination of Puri- 
tanism and Bushido, Cromwell and Hideyoshi, Fourier 
and St. Francis, Plato's philosophers ruling the republic, 
Cecil Rhodes' secret order of millionaires ruling the 
world, of More’s “ Utopia " and Bacon’s “ New Atlantis.*^ 
The Utopias proper, which extend to almost every 
phase and form of human activity, are confined mainly 
to the middle period of Wells’s intellectual growth. 
The prophetic habit, however, had grown upon him, 
and wlien he \asiled the United States in the Spring of 
1906 he cast his observations into the form of a Fore- 
cast. This was generous, statesmanlike, and fairly 
sanguine as a whole. Two things chiefly alarmed him.. 
One was the extension of race-prejudice, the tragedy 
of colour, the repression of the negroid. The sbeond 
w^as tlie indifference of the authorities to cluld-labour. 

** One little thing set me questioning. I had been one 
Sunday night down town, supping and talking with Mr. 
Abraham Cahan about ‘ Fast Side,’ that strange city within 
a city, wliieh has a drama of its own and a literature and 
a ITess, and about Russia and her pR>blem, and I was- 
returning on the subway about two o’clock in the morning. I 
became aware of a little lad sitting opposite me, a childish 
laced, delicate little creature ol eleven years old or there- 
abouts, wearing the uniform of a boy messenger. He 
drooped willi laligue, roused himself with a start, edged 
from his seat with a sigli, stepped off tlie car and was- 
vaiiisliing upstairs into the electric glare ol Astor Place- 
as the train ran out ol tlie station. 

“ * What on earth,’ said I, ‘ is that baby doing abroad 
at this time of niglit ? ’ For me this weary little wretch 
became the irritant centre of a painful region of enquiry. 

’ How many hours a day may a child work in New York ? ’ 

1 began to ask people, ‘ and when may a boy leave- 
school ? * I had blundered, J found, upon the weakest 
spot in America’s fine front of national well-being. My 
eyes were opened to the childish newsboys who sold me-i 
papers, and the little bootblacks at the street comers. 
Nocturnal child employment is a social abomination. I 
gathered stfiries of juvenile vice, of lads of nine and ten* 
suficring from terrible diseases, of the contingent sent out 
of the ranks of these messengers to the hospitals and jails. 

1 began to realize another aspect of that great tlieory of 
the liberty of property and the subordination of the State- 
to business, upon which American institutions are based. 
That tlieory has no regard for children. Indeed, it is a 
theory tliat disregards women and children, the cardinal 
facts of life, altogether. They are in America private^ 
things” . , . 

When he came back from America, he gave up Spade 
House and sellled at Church Row, Hampstead — so far aS' 
he can ever be said to settle anywhere. There, and at 
the Rectory, Little Easton, Essex, he has written three 
of his later and bigger novels — " The New Machiavelli,*' 

Marriage," and The Passionate Friends*'; " Tono- 
Bungay," and " Ann Veronica," having been written at 
Sandgat(‘. These novels are of the old English, hetero- 
geneous tyj^, and combine wdth the old elements of satire, 
criticism, and Utopian looking forward, a new sense of the 
futility and meaningless effort of the individual who plans,. 
Ihinks and wills in contravention of the vast inertia of 
popular convention and social prejudice, but, above all, 
against the interior impulsion of blind impulses, the 
inevitable overthrow of the individual ideal when pitted 
against the unreasonable but omnipotent appetites of sex^ 
In " Love and Mr. Lewisham " we have the complete defeat 
of the Will, in "Ann "the difficulty is circumvented a little* 
In " The New Machiavelli " the career of a forceful politi- 
cal leader is wrecked on this Parnellite and Dilkeite reeL 
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In the earlier "Tono*' the " fleshly " motif is combined 
with a satirical romance of commerce, with a sort of 
camera obscura presentation of late Victorian England 
— ^the England consecrated by the plaudits of the whole 
world a quarter of a century back. The best critics of 
England have examined these books too recently for us 
to dilate upon them here, also the best critics of France, 
including Firmin Roz and Chevrillon (Taine’s nephew), 
who says, k propos of " Tono." Let us come back to 
Wells — who is almost as famous in England as he 
is in France." 

IIL 

As an artist, and more particularly as a writer, Wells 
has an almost unequalled power of vivid reproduction 
of those things which he has seen and exj)erienced. His 
vision is remorseless- liis descriptive power unfailing. 
He has invention in the highest measure, and unlimited 
ingenuity. As a lecordcr of Iiis own inijnessions he is 
vivid to an extraordinary degree. lie catches and 
renders the superficial aspects of things with amazing, 
illusive positiveness. At his best he gives an illusion 
of concrete reality to all readers not more imaginative 
than himself. And these are very few. One result of 
this power is that his foregrounds are frequently almost 
ridiculously clear. He has a ri('.h vein of Inunour which, 
in some of his books, pervades the whole of the canvas. 
There is a playful humour in “ The Wond(*rful Visit," and 
" The Wheels of ('haiice." The tramp annexed by the 
" Invisible Man " is a humorous creation of signal 
originality. The sophistical medium, (.'haffery, in " Mr. 
Lewisham " is another delightful, humorous (Conception. 
A lambent humour plays all over the " Sea Lady." In 
some of his novels, however, especially " Ann Veronica," 
" Marriage," and " The Passionate Friends," and even 
in " Kipps," tlie prophetic clement in the author takes 
its revenge upon the artist by pumping all the humour 
out of the story a good while before the descent of the 
/curtain. There is subtle humour in the contrast of 
character and pretension between the clear-minded 
abstract thinker, Cavor, and the pseudo-practical blun- 
derer, Bedford, in " The First Men in the Moon." The 
drollery of " Mr. Polly " is delightful, especially to new- 
comers ; those who know their " IL fi." really well 
recognise some elements in it which have done duty 
before. The delights of his sympathetic humour arc seen 
at their best in the first three quarters of “ Kipps." 

Wells also has considerable dramatic force and the 
endowments enumerated, added to his very consider- 
able powers of characterisation (above all humorous 
characterisation such as that of Mrs. Ponclerevo, or the 
Grand Dudgeon, i.e. Mr. Pope in " Marriage "), ought 
manifestly to constitute Mr. Wells one of the novelists of 
all time. Unfortunately, his pre-occupation with social 
philosophy inevitably forces most of his best fiction into 
the same category with that of George Eliot, and Henry 
Bordeaux — that of the problem novel, or the novel with 
a purpose. Peacockian eccentricities are just permissible 
in novels, in strict moderation ; but philosophies in 
petticoats and trousers are impossible. Many of Mr. 
Wells's characters tend to become talking machines with 
taps labelled " H.G. January 1914/' " H.G. February 
1914," and so on iUimitably. Talk about the con- 
iessional I There never was such a deponent as Mr. Wens.‘ 



"He flung up hie arm# and 
came down upon the couch/* 

From “The Stolon Duclllus ami other Incidents, ’ hy H. G. Wt 11s (Macniltlan). 



Panic«etrihen. 

Prom The IsUmd of Dr. Moreau.*' by H. G. Wells (Helnemann). 



I- He feels it incumbent upon him to put on permanent^ 
/fccord every successive change, phase, and nuance of his 
ftver shifting conscience. In most of his later novels Mr. 
Wells is reacting against his earlier Utopianism. At one 
i moment he is occupied with a vision of the world under 
the heel of capitalism (" Sleeper Wakes ”), at another he 
is bent on showing that a logical ordering of human affairs 
’ is really a simple undertaking, a matter of logic and will 
(" New Worlds ” and " A Modern Utopia ’’) ; and yet, 
bbser\'e that in both these last books he suggests that it 
is not a matter of logic and will either ; hut that what 
is wanted is nothing less than a change of heart. Again, 
he explores the limits of 
independence in woman in 
"Ann Veronica,” or finds the 
iCrux of the whole dilificulty 
/-•in the relations of the sexes 
f("New Machiavelli,” ” Pas- 
i^liionate Friends ”) or in the 
■iultra-rigidity of the conjugal 
•tie {passim). In the last- 
named novel he seems im- 
: paled on the horns of Daudet 's 
dilemma in " Sajiho.” Man 
•cannot rise without woman, 
yet she must ever be 
. pulling him down. Hard to 
decide what he wants in this 
mattery he seems implac- 
Able ; yet surely he would 
■notibe futurist enough to 
•vote for the sexless Martian 
.-fashion of budding out. 

Labrador can hardly be ac- 
•cepted as a serious solution 
•of the problem. But the 
more we read of Wells, the 
more we are confronted (as 
in " Tono-Bungay ”) with 

iihe enormous confusion and logical incoherency of the 
ordering of society. The questions are the old ones, the 
immemorial ones ; it is the solutions that vary from hour 
'to hour. Why does this author persist in throwing his 
;;philosophical disquisitions into the form of romance ? 

. Partly because of his natural tendency towards artistic 
^creation. No doubt ; but that is not all. It is also 
fhecause he wants to present things, at the same moment, 
^ffom different points of view — he w^nts to present views 
■Ithat are inconsistent- to give the other side a show, 
'Whether he believes in it or not. If a man writes a 
iphilosophical treatise, he must conclude something in 
iapme way or another ; in a novel he is not bound to 
^conclude anything— save the novel he is writing. Wells 
exponent of the (characteristic and significant) 
Imdically undogmatic thought of the later nineteenth 
iltury. What can this in any logical or definite 
lead to ? G. K. Chesterton, who invariably 
Md applauds Wells, imagines (I believe) that 
wiH end in the October Onb, " H. G." a True Blue, 
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^inndition of .this ii often ath^jsifi^ N W, oik fini^ 
Wells a continuous sl%ht shifting of the point of view— 
a continuous change of outlook — a safes of progressive, 
views and suggestions rather than a ^ew ; and the move* 
ment of his mind, so difficult to define, is accompanied by 
a constant undercurrent of scepticism, pure and simple. 

This negative result is accompanied by a method extra- 
ordinarily stimulating to many minds of our generation. 
And Wells has not released himself yet. It may be 
questioned whether he has risen to the full height of his 
power. He has an untameable force which should be a 
great asset to a country such as ours. The writing here 

never eclipses and effaces the 
writer (like ‘‘John Ingle- 
sant ”). He is not dominated 
by a book or books. His 
character is one of concen- 
trated power and force of 
will. His eyes glow at times 
wit li something of the black 
wickedness of Burns ; but 
they are surmounted by 
brows like walls of granite. 
Ma.ssive and granitic indeed 
is the upper part of the 
head, the lower part mobile, 
mischievous, beguiling. And 
the brain and will are en- 
cased in a splendid physique, 
enduring, flexible, active 
to a marvellous degree — as 
I found to my cost at Pont 
de I’Arche once when playing 
in the games that he invents 
and organises for his children 
and guests.* Inventor, 
Demonstrator, Author and 
Fictionist of the first water, 
as Wells has shown himself, 
he has in excess of these qualities an unsuspected fund 
of sheer executive power. My proximate destination for 
him is that of Purveyor of Ideas, Inspirer and Animatore 
to the Conservative Forces of lo-day, or rather, I would 
say, to the Tory Sociocrats of the Future. At present, 
the architects of this stripe not merely lack ideas, but 
are impervious to them to such an extent that some inter- 
mediary would be necessary, unless indeed by some happy 
stroke Mr. Balfour could be restored to the Suprema of the , 
party. Directly or indirectly, party or non-party, Mri, 
WeUs has ideas that the country wants. His utterance. '^ 
stimulates and brings before the many ideas which are,!! 
pertinent and new to them. And he has certainly grown,? 
quite enough of an opportunist to have become i| 
practical politician. I do not think I can have fiatta^J 
(andjtrust sincerely I have not offended) " H. G.". 

The one thing I We wA done and can nevw 
express the gratitude that I and my generation 
owe him. ; ''rv': 

* And for the foreign i»ofeuon and prof«HoressM } 


Mr. H. G. Wells. 





' THfc BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIOl^. 

APRIL, 1914. 



Answers to these competitions (each on a separaie sheet bearing iJie name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 
" The IVize Page/' The Bookman, Messrs. Hoddcr & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV., and V. arc the same each month, and that for 

the next two months the ist prize will he for the best original Lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot ufxdcrtake to return them. 


I. — Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
^ original lyric. 

II, — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

HI. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best four-line epigram supposed to be written 
by any famous character in fiction on the 
author who created liim, or her. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


Coy but kind is Stephanie Platt : 

Sabbaths arc sweet in Beetham ! 

What were the thoughts would visit a lad 
^ Going to church with Stephanie Platt ? 

Sitting in church with his heart so glad 
At the lovesonie blush that Jier two checks had ? 
Naught I know if I know not that, 

For though J*arson pattered liis prayers, I gat 
No nigher Ileavcn than where I sat, 

By Stephanie IMatt in Beetham ! 

(Judith Beamsley, 169. Bradford Koad, Bradford.) 

IN APRIL. 

Jiarlh’s young laugh wlien the sun has caught her ; 

Grief that gladdens and jov that grieves ; 

Light, and a dimple of woodland w.iter ; 

Wind, and a whisper of leaves ; 

Dip and dart of the first-seen swallow, 

Joy of the first-found cuckoo's cry : 

Larks, loud larks over hill and hollow, 

Praising the earth to the sky. 

Croon and coo ivhere the wood-clove settles, 

Treves that laugh into life again ; 

Breeze and bees in the pouting petals ; 

Sun, with a ruinoui of rain. 

Great tides flinging tlieir salt and savour 
Over the land with a cleansing breath ; 

Land that laughs as the bright seas lave her ; 

I-ifc, from the du.st that was death. 

Shade and sheen, and a rainbow splendour 
Born between them ; a hope*, a fear-— 

Yellow bills, callow bills, throats how tender, 

Sing ! 'Tis the sweet o' the year. 


I.— A Prize of One Guinea is awarded to Miss V. D. 
Goodwin, of Lyndhurst, Gillingham, Kent, for 
the following : 

A SONG FOR EASTER. 

FLOWER-SACRIFICE. 

I bring you a gift of stars and moon-lighted dreams 
Hidden away in flowers pale as the sea : 

The dim waves beat on the shore and the white gull screams ; 
The white gull .screams, and the waves are still : 

What is your will ? What is your will ? ” 

** Give me the secret flowers ; pull them and give them to me." 

I bring you a gift of sun and all thoughts of truth 
Hidden away in flowers wan as the dawn : 

The Dawn leaps up through the skies in a splendid 3'outh ; 
The Dawn leaps up and the hills are stirred : 

" What have you heard ? What have you heard ? " 

" I heard Day trami)ling flowers ; Day with the foot of a 
fawn." 

I bring you a gift of Night and the lonely trees 
Hidden away in flowers white as the wind ; 

Earth has drawn their branches about her knees ; 

Earth draws the trees and the moors stretch wide : 

" What do you hide ? What do you hide ? " 

" I hide the secret flowers ; Thorns that blossomed for man- 
kind." 


T . bring you a gift of Love that is more than death 
Hidden away in flowers pale as the sea : 
r The waves flow in to the trees like a low-drawn breatli ; 

i The moors stretch wide and the dawn-skies sing : 

" What do you bring ? What do you bring ? " 
bring the secret flowers; Roses wreathed on Calvary." 

» We also select for printing : 

BEETHAM. I 

Over the hill lives Stephanie Platt, 

. Over the hill in Beetham. , ^ 

K Ask me where, and I'll show you the house, ^ 

(little thatched housc^ of Stephanie Platt), 

» : : ; . : Foipr stone walls as grey as a mouse, 

is ' / " a garden patch where the bees carouse t 

^ 1 know if X know not that^ 

dust on my Sabbath hat, ' 

|!0^' that tnodded the 'Windovr .a^;' , ", 


(Diana Royds, Heather Collage, Bengal Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth.) 



Lord Lanadowfse 
Mr. H. G. Welle. ^ 

The jtormer trylns with all the amenity of hia kind to uudenUnd Jwt 
Mr, Welli meana by the baixenneaa of offldal poUtica. 

: By Hut Beerbohm. R^nodueed by kind permiaaioa of the artht* v A 
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•'Why don’t you finish and g<j?” said the rigid figure. 


From '* The liivisihh* M-m,” by H. G. Wrllb (Nelson). 

The number of lyrics (including three sonnets, in spite 
of our warnings) sent in for tliis Competition was larger 
than ever this month ; several others were good enough to 
print, had space permitted, and we specially commend 
those by Vera Larminie (Kensington), Margaret E. 
Gibbs (Thornton Hetith), Helen Hoyt (Chicago), John 
F. X. Cannon (Philadelphia), Anne Macdonald (Bridge- 
of- Allan), E. J. Martin (Dewsbury), Rev. E. C. Lans- 
downe (Birmingham), K. Royds (West Hampstead), 
E. R, L. (Durham), C. B. Lancaster (London, E.C.), 
A. J. Thompson (Worthing), Maud Going (Montreal), 
Mrs. Trevelyan Thomson (Middlesbrough), Jocelyn Irene 
Ormsby (Sheffield), A. M, Reid (Motherwell), A. Y. 
Waller (Sunderland), E. Johnson (Polmont), Lydia 
Mary Foster (Belfast). H. M. Crimp (Penge), A, D. H. 
Allan (Wimbornc), F. Roy Price (Wellington), Beatrice 
Bunting (West Hartlepool), B. J. Saunders (Pontypridd), 
Eveline Swanson (S. Finchley), Constance Cochrane 
(Solihull), Rev. J. W. Houcliin (Shenfield), Mary M. 
Wilshire (Victoria Park), Douglas A. Worgan (Cardiff), 
W. G. Greig (Hendon), Lucy Buckley Loveday (Ban- 
bury), E. A. Potter (Birmingliam), H. Campbell (Hoy- 
lake), Carr Gill (Newlyn), Adelaide Addenbrooke (Graves- 
end), M. R. Crardinor (Kilburn), Euphomia DalglcisL 
(Leith), Grace E. Armstrong (Muswell Hill), Fernanda 
Fairley (Stroud), L. C. Robbins ; Claire Kennedy 
(Bavaria). Beatrice Cuiig (Straidarran), Eva M, Martin 
(London, N.W,), M. H. Potter (Taunton), Eveline Emily 
Ife (Plumstead), T. E. Sabinc-Pasley (Tiverton), R. W. 

. Fenton (Birstall), V. A. Sullivan (Woodbridge), A. E. 
'^epppard (Oxford). Kathleen A. Foley (Salisbury), 

f [. E. A. Phipps (Cambridge), Dione (Liverpool), Bernard 
pencer (London, S.IL), Sec. (Glasgow), Pygmalion 
j; (Sedbergh), V. W. Ware (Gloster), L S. A. (Kensington), 
A. Barfield (Parson’s Green), E. R. (Hull), Walter C. 

; (Luton), Norman Birkett (Birmingham), H. 

!,|Sr«gQry (Streatham), Doris Rocliefort (Stoke Newing- 
fton)# A. Methley (Clifton), Ronald C. Ross (Notting- 
Et T. (Edinburgh), Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), 
M. Hennings (St. Albans), John Heys (South Shields), 
Ef M, B^er (KUbimi), Dorothy M* Bunn (HuU)* 


Oliver Gossmah (S, Kensington), E. Margaret Lane 
(Kettering), Violet Gillespie (Forest Hill), M. A. N. 
Marshall (Oxford), Mabel Sennett (Bedford Park), 
Nora Bowman (Middleton St. George). Voilet D. Chap- 
man (Bromham). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. E. F. Thomas, of 3, 
Rangemore, Prestwich, Manchester, for the 
following : 

TOK VOICE OF AFRICA. By Leo. Fkobenius. (Hutchinson.) 
“ Descend, yc Nine 1 ** 

Pope, Ode to St. Cecilia, 

We also select for printing : 

THE IRRESISTIBLE INTRUDER. By W. Caine. 
(John Lane.) 

“ Hard times prinj? in dc landlord 
Und de landlord pring dc pill." 

The Brcitmann Ballads, 

(Elizabeth Todd, 29, Steep Hill, Lincoln.) 

THE PRICK PAID. By Efeie A. Rowlands. 

(Cliatto and Wind us.) 

" Oh yes ! she lost her parasol, 

And the feather out of her hat, 

And a yard of frilling from her dress, 

But dear me ! what of tliat ? 

For the belt she got for onc-and-four 
Was one-and-six the day before.” 

The Bargain Sale. 

(Florence K. Robinson, (Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 

A CROOKED MILK. liY Oliver Onions. 
(Methuen) 

" Meanwhile, my friend, 'twould be no sin 
To put more water with your gin." 

Maskfiklij, Everlasting Mercy, 

(Winifred N. Kich, 55, Worfidd Street, Battersea Bark, 

S.W.) 

LOVE IN A. THIRSTV lAND. By Mrs. A. L. 
Inchbold. (Chatto & Windus.) 

'* Drink to me only with thine eyes." 

Bkn Jonson. 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, The Parsonage, Sundridge, 
Ontario, Canada.) 



He stopped, and then made a dash to ^ape ftm 
thdr dosing ranks. j 





An impressioH, 

My J, Gfwfrwo'* 


Specially drawn lor The Bookman. 


H. G. Well* 
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The Awakening. 

From “When tlie Slfej>er Wakes,” by H. G. Well (Macmilliii). 


THE Fl.YlNG INN. Hv G. K. Chi«stert(»n. (Mclliiion.) 

“ 'J'his stylt! of business seems to me 
Extremely inconvenient ! ” 

L?:wis Carrou., Syh'ir and Jirmio (PiUr and Paul). 

(R. H. Case, 44, Kidderminster Road, Croydon.) 

III. — ^The Pkize for tlie best letter of condolence from 
one friend to another when both have secured 
an honourable mention in ('ompetition No. i 
is divided, and wc award Two New Rooks to 
Mr. G. Duncan Grey, of (17, Higli Street, Weston- 
super-Mare, and Two Nkw Books to Mr. N. B. 
Laughton, of University Union, Edinburgli, for 
the following : 

UnKNOW'N FeLLOW'-ViCN TURKU, 

We share, it seems, a iiartial failure and are comrades in a 
qualiiled success. Wc aimed at the stars and barely i learod 
Warwick Square. Wounded vanity seeks many a hospital to 
which trutli and common sense deny an entrance. Sonr ^rapt’s 
arc the coward*s consolation ; conceit is the deadliest driif^ 
Humility is the surest .salve and faith the tincst Ionic. Prol)abiy 
cjich unsuccessful competitor imagines that an almost imper- 
ceptible margin divided his defeat from trinmi>h. It is William 
Watson who says — “ Momentous to hunself as I to me is eviTv’ 
man that ever woman bore." Originality is the true mother of 
hope in literary endeavour. The real treasure, if we only jiosscss 
it, will find itself a suitable casket. Courage, my friend ! VNe 
are fighters, you and 1, as well as singers, and our last ditch, like 
our last distich, is a long w'ay off yet. Fair fortune to us lioth 
and laurel leaves in plenty. 

Yours, 

G. DuNcXn CiRhV. 

Dear , 

I sec by This Bookman that yon, loo, have come .so far upon 
the lyric road. True, a small way, and yet one secs cause tor 
little disappointment, and much hojie. For is there not, in the 
" honourable mention," a healthy claji on thu shoulder from a 
leading literary journal (not the exasperating " sinqily .sweet " 
gushings of some fair critic), ami who knows what yet uiiblo.s- 
sopied poetic geniu.s may not share it ? 

^.Should this induce a trifle of conceit, check it by gUineing 
\f%ck at the list — that long list- “-for here we see .so many wdi<; 

. have striven to the same little height a^ we. But is it not good 
to be of such a company, .stirred by the same deep music within, 
able to give some expression to it ? We have received a little 
1 honour — more is possible. 

f ‘ Yours sincerely, 

N. B. Laughton. 

■ 

Many of the letters received are uncommonly good— * 
, eome delightfully humorous. We have prepared a long 
^Hst of " honourable mentions,” but pressure on our space 
'^m{iels us to omit it\ 


IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best review in a hundred words is 
awarded to Miss Katharine Abraham, 
of 17, Southbroom, Devizes, for the 
following : 

SONGS IN SATI. AND OTHER CHANT YS. Bir 

C. Fox Smith. (Idkin Mathews.) 

This little book is a hue addition to our sea 
literature; it makes us feel afresh the magic and 
w’onder and call ol the sea— like no other lure in 
the world — and tlie delight of wind and weaves. 
Though ol the Kipling genre, " Songs in Sail " are 
no mere et ho ; Miss l^’ox-Smitli has something to- 
.say that i.s all her own and .sav.'' it with freshnc.s.s 
and directness. No one has better expressed the* 
wander .sjiirit, the desin* lor .strange cities and 
other lands and seas, than she, nor are her songs, 
surpassed for ease and lilt of rhythm. 

Wo also select for printing : 

MY I..\l)Y Ol- Till-: CIIIMNICY CORNER, 
liv .ViKXA.NDKK Irvink. (Nash.) 

riie desire to perpetiiale a treasured memory 
is evidenced from time to time by the i.ssue of 
little volumes of tender filial appreciation of lives 
whose daily (hjings were of no general importance,, 
yet whose cliaraclcM’s slioiie above the conimon- 
plaie. Snell is the vfihime in question. An educated’ 
eountrv girl a Catholic - niarnes for love an illiter- 
ate Protestant cobbler in an Antrim village, and 
their subsequent life, through the famine years- 
and after, is one long story of gnmling ])ovcrty,. 
retlecm<‘ 1 by the suprt'nu* love of tlie man and woman. A 
beautiful, pathetic tribute; a moving .story ol abiding happine.s.H. 

((j. E. Wakorloy, iq, Cliaworth Road, West Bridgford,. 
Notts) 

ICSSAYS .AND STUDII'S. Mkmukrs of thk English 
Association. Volume 1\’. (t'larcmlon lVc.ss.) 

Four of th(‘sc .seven es.savs are' of jiurcly academic interc.st. 
C)t the vest, the paper on "The Technique of Marlowe" is a 
judicious estimatf* of Marlowe's contribution to Rnglish Blank 
Veise. In " A Note on Dramatic Cntu ism," I’rofessor Spin- 
garrti, blowing vigorously upon the same horn as l-amb in liis 
"Tragedies of Shakspere," jiertinently censures the confusion 
prevalent in critical minds between the flrania and the the.alrc. 



The Moon People.. 

From “The Firn Men In thi Moon,” by H. G. Wt-11.4 (MajmilLin). 


, _ ^iPtoie !S’i|ifab«ft^*^ is 'ioiii^tMng ^ 

Uluibn a suggestive summary of the various vieVvs held in recent 
^ears .on the fascinating subject of English Ptoae Khythm. 

(N. Raghunathan, 30, Dabir Middle Street, 

' Kumbakonam, S. India.) 

■'• ' “ .„ ' 

MARTHE. By Reginald Nye. (Sampson Low.) 


Si jeunesse savaii / Despite many humorous paj;es, this 
vigorous and unconventional narrative is haunted by the old, 
pathetic cry. It is a tale of youth — that headstrong, headlong 
season which, in Compton Mackenzie’s phrase, "tunes the 
hirings ” of life. The plot revolves alxiut an incident of doubtful 
plausibility. Its splendid heroine — not from love, but tliat the 
world shall not lose a great genius, .saves his life at I lie cost of her 
honour. And thus the fatal web is woven which a lifetime 
cannot unravel. X.aughter and tears and a wise {)hilo.sophy are 
in the book. 


^Ernest A. Carr, J-yndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 

We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
•Cyril W. Rodmell (Sutton-on-Hull), Mrs. Hooper (Wan- 
•stead). Miss V. Huish (Derby), Carlyle Cooper (Thornton 
Heath), Hilda Ridley (Buffalo, N.Y.), Dorothy Ensor 
(Cardiff), Miss L. Miigford (South Norwood Hill, S.E.), 
Peter Winstanley (Bolton), John Moore (Southport), 
Ernest C. Tanton (Leeds), Philip A. Hall (Beaconsficld), 
A. B. Longbottom (Derby). Muriel M. B. Aikman 
(Glasgow, W.), James A. Richards (Tenby), Sissie Hunter 
(Chesterfield), Adolphus Racer (Lcindon, S.E.), J. A. 
Rae (Elderslie. N.B.), Frances A. S. HoIIm'ow (Harrict- 


(Mdvern), Miss V. A. Sulivan (Woedbrid^ Eileen L, 
Rawson-Ackroyd (Kimbolton), Rose Jessop (Netting* 
ham), Annie E. Littlejohn (Ravenscourt Park, WO, 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Lucy G. Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), D. Taylor (Moseley), Bertram James 
Saunders (Pontypridd), Beatrice Bunting (West Hartle- 
pool), H. S. Pridham (Portsmouth), Miss C. M. Ritchie 
(Blackheath, S.E.), Anon. (Sunderland), Leo Delicati 
(Bristol), C. Roy Price (Wellington, Somerset), M. A. 
Newman (Brighton), Edith Dolton (Newbury), H. B. 
E. Hake (London, W.), Olive Macrory (Chidding- 
fold), Olive Ciillespie (Canterbury), Beryl May (Farnham), 
Gertrude M. Elwood (Grimsby), Ernest W. L. Fowler 
(Notting Hill, W.), Gertrude Pitt (Hampstead, N.W.)» 
W. M. Lodge (Upper Norwood, S.E.), Thomas Moore 
(Southport), M. F. Lee (Wcstcliff-on-Sca), H. Pelham 
Pestle (VV^ylam-on-Tyne), Irene Pollock L^onde (Bath), 
Muriel Barnard (Walsall), A. Sedgwick Barnard (Walsall), 
M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Hands- 
worth), Marie Russell (Cilasgow), Hugh M. M'Crossan 
(Newton Abbot), I. Swinscon (Wadhurst), Lottie Hos- 
kins (Moseley), Laura M. Haines (Kimbolton), Emily 
Kington (Blairgowrie), L. H. Cooke (Stockport). 


V. — The Prize of One Year’.s Subscription to “ The 
Bookman ” is awarded to Miss Kate E. Samuels, 
of Cliftonville, Margate. 


BITTER SERENADE. 

By Herbert Trench. 


F ate damned you young. Deatli young would now 
frustrate you. 

I have but lived — as alchemists for gold — 

In my mad pity’s flame to re-create you, 

Heavenly one, waning, cold ! 

Dark planet, to your sleepless desolations, 

Whereto no ray serene hath ever gone, 

Life might have come with my poor invocations ; 

You might have loved, and shone ! 

The lanterns and the gondolas have vanished, 

Gone the uproar and merry masquerade, 

From the lagoons tlie burning loves are banished, 

All your canal is shade. 

Magnolia-bluom is here my only candle. 

White petals wash and break along the wall 
rWhile this poor lute, the Jute with the scorched handle, 
v, Is here to tell you all. . . . 

^Do you remember — but what soul rememlxM's ? - 
i ; 1 carved it from a log of quaintest tone, 

,;Sa'atched half-consumed out of a great hearth’s embers ; 
'.jv jrtie gre^t hearth was your own. 

'?®y, Gfxi 1 to the chords wherewith you then endowed us — 
y ^mething in you gave frame and strings a voice— 
must listen in the hours allowed us ; 

jfdu have-flo choice 1 . . . 

■ 

iVery &Urs grow dread with tense fore-feeling 

g [ daWn ; the bell-towers darken in tlie sky 
hey tvbuld groan l^ore they strike; revealing 
ew day to such W 1 1 


There comes a day loo merciless in clearness, 

Worn to the bone the stubborn must give o’er. 

There comes a day when to endure in nearness 
Can be endured no more ! 

A man can take the buffets of the journey, 

But there’s a hurt, lady, beyond belief 

A grief the .sun finds not upon his jimrney 
Marked on the map of grief. . . . 

Was I not bred of tlie same clay and vapour 
And lightning of the universe as you ? 

Had I the self-same God to be rny shaper 
Or cracks the world in two ? 

It cannot be, though I have nought of merit. 

That man may liold so dear, and w'ith such pain 

Enfold with all the tendrils of the spirit, 

Yet not be loved again. 

If cannot be that such intenscst yearning, 

Such fierce and incommensurable care 

Starred on your face, as though a crystal burnings { 
Is wasted on the air. 

J* ” ' ' " 

It cannot be I gave my soul, unfolding J 

To you its very inmdst, like a child y 

Utterly giving faith (no jot withholding), 

By you to be beguiled. ■' , ; 

■ ' ; '.'i- 1- ; '' y 

No. ■ In rich Venice riotous* and' human,' ' '' 

That shrinks for me to sandbanks and a 

. Love such as that I bear yc^^-mwt^ cbmiDQit.'.|p| 
'Enough you let it il; iiMri ..c-i 



T he suddenness with which the author of "The 
• Blazed Trail ” won a positif)n of power over 
the American mind is something more than a testimony 
to his qualities as a writer. His popularity among Iiis 
fellow countrymen is more significant than the success 
■of a British novelist of the same open-air school would 
be among us. It is indicative of a change in the outlook 
on life of a large body of the American people. Wiser 
than the singed moth, they arc beginning to f(‘d that 
the candle is not worth the game. During thi* List 
thirty-five years the great 
cities of the States have been 
urbanising the national 
character by every available 
means, and owing to the 
exodus of the younger people 
the population of many vil- 
lages and small country 
towns has decreased or re- I 
mai^^ed stationary. As in 
our own over-civilised little 
island, there has been de- 
veloped a general inclination 
to the sheltered, facile, glit- 
tering liie of the great towns, 
which is weakening the fibre 
of the race, and low^ering the 
birth rate. The triumphant 
American cockney has had 
to extend his slang vocabu- 
lary to express his contempt 
^for the backw^ird country- 
man w'ho works amid the 
woods and fields in a healthy 
way, and a string of new Mr. 

cant phrases lias come into viio ihwjkimi ir ( iiifoiomi h 
common use for stigmatising 

the only class of men w^Jio hold to the virile modes of 
life of their fathers. 

Mr. Stewart Edward White is ]uil})ing to alter this 
condition of things. A belated n'presc^nt alive of the 
old pioneers, ho w^as ])orn in a lunihtir town in Michigan 
, in 1873 and, like the noble savage, he ran wald in the, 

• ."Woods until the age of sixteen. Instead of being 
tamed within the w'alls of a schoolroom, he lived among 
lumberjacks in their camps by forest and river, follow'- 
fing his father w4jo was cutting dowm the ancient forest 
clearing the way for tlie farm settlers. His early 
life in the lumber Ctimps has given Mr. White all that 
fundamental in his make-up — the feeling for the 
of natural objects, the imagination that looks 
If || green wilderness as a home, and a kind of spiritual 

in vigorous labour in the open air* He has 
his boyish admiration for that kinsman of 
S^^gUsfa navvy--rthe American lumberjack. The 
©Specially^ who cohld ride a narrow log through 
white, tooken water, looking gaily on death 
did so, still'tmmns the darling hero of the novel- 

an ..oigy.> to', the 



nearest town after he has done a long spell of hardtl 
work, Mr. White keeps to the rule of life of the “ whm^v| 
water birlers" of his boyhood —lives in the open 
most of the year, guards an athletic habit of body, and>| 
eagerly proves himself in an adventure where finely-, 1,;.^ 
conlrolled strength is recpiired. ; ^ 

When he was about twelve yitars old, ho went 
his father to ('alifornia, which was then a still wilder 
region than the Midiig.in forest lands. For four yea^;';f;' 
he was mostly m tht^ saddle, and in many long rid^' 

through tlie back country he 
became familiar with the : 
rough, picturesque life on the ; 
big, old cattle farms. He 
h^arnt to handle a rifle at the ? 
age of sc^ven : it was a little 
point twenty-two, and he was 
soon given a real gun, with 
which he was able to bring 
down game on the Pacific V 
coast from a good distance. 
Ainid all lliis happy, open- 
air, holiday sort of existence, .. 
the cultivation of his intelli- 
gonre was not neglect ed. His 
father was one of those rare, 
wise parents, who give their 
childnui the full benefit of 
their knowledge and experi-\ 
ence, instead of carelessly'^ 
handing over their young 
minds to some stranger, who 
usually moulds them, along 
with hundn*ds of others, into 
Mr. Stewart Edward White, a common })attern. Busy 

III w jKivii if ( iiifoiomi hk, •*(. »M,” i)i jii I b«(ii )m] 1 iisii d tliougli tlic lumbcr captaiH' 

was, he made time to give , 
liis st>n the wry besi kind of education, and the 
n^siilt was that when thi^ boy at last wmt to school at 
sixteen, lie won aluNid of all lads of his age in learning, 
and gained tlie liv('-inile running record of his school 
as well. 

Besides sliulyiiig in the high school at Michigan, the ' 
boy lram])ed 1lni forest in soan li after some knowledge 
of a si)ecial kind— ornithology. Evt^ry moment he 
cmild Sparc was si)ent in llu^ study of bird life. Between 
the age of lifUnm and eighteen, he c(>llected about seven 
hundred skins, now })rescrvcd in the museum at his 
native town, Grand Rapids, and he published over' 
thirty articles in scientific periodicals. One of these / 
papers, *‘The Birds of Mackinac Island” was brought 
out by the Ornithologist’s Union, in pamphlet 
and Mr. While smilingly refers to it as his first book. ; ^ 
Perhaps he might have ended as a Michigan lawyer. :j 
with a hobby for camping out in the woods and writing | 
learnedly about birds, if Brandor Matthews had J 
been teaching literature in a live way at Columbia | 
when the young man came there to study law. | 


liis st>n the wry 


had passed through Michigan Univerrity* and^ih^ 
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spent six months in a packing-house, and come to the 
decision that he did jiot like that sort of business. So, 
breaking away for the Black Hills of Dakota in an excit- 
ing gold rush, he had tried his 'prentice hand in mining 
operations, returning, like the usual inexperienced 
fortune-seeker, in a condition of poverty. Then the 
law courses at Columbia had attracted him, but Pro- 
fessor Matthews turned his mind in another direction. 
As part of his class work, he wrote a short story called 
"A Man and His Dog,” which so struck the professor 
that he advised it should be sent to a good magazine. 
It was bought by Short Stories for and was followed 
by other tales wliich were accepted by Lippincott*s 
and the Argonaut. 

The young man's literary ambitions were aroused by 
these little university successes, but he did not rusli 
into writing as he had into mining. With a view to 
prospecting the mother lodes in the literary field, he 
entered a book-selling Arm at Cliicago at nine dollars 
a week, and did a little revii^wing and short story writing. 
He seems to have found out what it was that the public 
wanted, and in iqoi his first novel, ” The Claim 
Jumpers” found a ready market. Dc^signed for the 
American city girl, it is composed of the old, old 
ingredients of a mining romance, loosely shaken 
together and Aavoured with some of the richest and 
most exclusive blood of Boston and New York. A good 
deal of rose water is mixed with the ink that Mr. White 
found in Bret Harte's inkpot. It looks as though he 
had only discovered in his own rough experiences among 
the Black Hills of South Dakota a pal(^ sc^ntimental 
reflection of the books he sold for liis employers at 
Chicago. 

Happily, he was discontented with this outcome of 
his studies as a prospector of the literary market. By 
way of doing penance for his lapse into popular romance, 
he went out into the w'hite wilderness around Hudson 
Bay, and there came once more into close grips with 
the great forces of nature that call out all the real 
strength of a man's character. Ste^wart Edward White 
was a different man from the author of the ” (daim 
Jumpers” when lu‘ ridurned from Hudson Bay. He 


had recovered his taste for the realities of open air 
life: there was, he had found, a tonic quality in the 
everyday doings of men, which was destroyed if any 
rose water was added to it. And as the American girl 
insisted on rose water, he resolved to write only for 
men, and show them the exhilarating, picturesqueness 
of the real life of their countryside. Furthermore, in 
order to escape from the romantic atmosphere of his- 
boyish memories and to get a vivid, Arst-hand know- 
ledge of the matter ho intended to wTitc about, he w^nt 
as a lumberman into a camp in the depth of a Northern 
winter. Here lie got a full taste of the kind of existence 
he had once admired from a distance, and such was 
his vigour of body and spring of mind, that he stayed 
on through the trying period when his muscles were 
being painfully fitted for long and heavy toil, and 
began at last to And a high pleasure in lumbering. It 
was then that he started to write that first real Stewart 
Edward White book, ” The Blazed Trail.” The only 
time he had for himsc^lf were the early hours in the 
morning. So Ik* arose before his fellows at four 
o'clock, and got a light, and wTote on till eight o’clock. 
Then came the cook’s call to breakfast, and the young 
author put on his snowshoes and went forth to do- 
another day’s work in the woods. 

His foreman, Jack Boyd, was amazed that a man 
should be so mad about writing. He had known a 
lumberjack or two with a mania for sending frequent 
letters to a girl, but this young man, wiio wasted 
four good sleeping hours every morning in spoiling 
clean paper, was a staggering wonder, jack himself 
was averse both to writing ainl reading. He never 
troubled to look through a newspaper. Finding he was 
strangely interested in his morning’s work, White gave 
him the completed manuscript one evening after supper. 
Boyd began to read it out of curiosity : wlien the 
author awoke at four the next morning, the foreman 
was still reading. The Ane, fresh, living novel about 
his own trade of lumbering had so taken his imagination 
that he could not sleep for it. Many a man has since 
b(*cn robbed of some of his rest by this tale of the Mich- 
igan forests. Packed with technical information about 

the felling of trees and the- 
cartage and driving of logs, 
” The Blazed Trail,” with its 
gloritication of hard, perilous 
manual labour, opened a new 
avenue in the American 
imagination. The subject 
was a large one — the destruc- 
tion of the last big corner of 
the immense primeval forest 
that had stretched down to- 
the Atlantic when the Pilgrim 
Fathers built their settlement 
“but even more important 
was the spirit in which it was 
handled. The work shook 
some of the self-complacency 
out of the cockneys of New 
York and Chicago, and made 
them think a little about the 
condition of their own flabby 
bodies. There were, it seemod^ 
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some advant- 
ages in a 
laborious 
■country life. 

In ‘^The 
Riverman/* 

Mr. While 
continued the 
story of the 
old lumbering 
trade, placing 
the scene in 
his native 
town on 11 10 
Grand River. 

The romantic 
element of 
love is so re- 
<luced that it 
lias no bearing 

on the main course of action. The' hero wins liis wife bc^- 
fore he enters on liis long, fuTce struggle^ against untoward 
weather conditions and intriguing rivals in the logging 
business on the river. His tight against tlie man who 
wishes to bankrupt liini is the main ])oint of tiu* story, 
and with characteristic daring the author makes his 
hero’s wile an uninteresbid spectator of this commercial 
battle. “ Th(^ Rules of the (iame,” which is a sort of 
sequel to the “ Riverman/’ is the tale of a young man’s 
attempts to adjust himself to his ('ircumstances, and 
allow scope for the play of tlie finer forces rif his nature. 
It has the addt^d interest of Ixmig soim‘Vvhat autobio- 
graphical. Rxcepl that Stewart Edward W'hite wi^nt 
from the forest of Michigan to the Sierras of rahtr)rnia, 
there seems no reason why Hobby Orde slioiild at 
'first linger in the woods roiiixl the (ireat Lakes 
Instead of starting straight off in Calilornia on 
his exciting war against tlu^ powerful despoih'rs of 
the property of tlie nation. T suspirt it was only 
by conducting his hero oveT the same long round- 
about road he had travelled, that the writer was abl(‘ 
to gtd a vivid emotion of reality into what is lifter all 
a very striking study of the revolution of haling in the 
younger generation of Americans, in re.gard to the 
conservation of the remaining forest lands. 

Mr. Wliitc himself has settled on the Pacific coast 
in the old mission town of Santa Barbara; but in tJio 
wann wcatluT he goes with his wife to a little cabin on 
the Sierras, amid the green solitudes and rocks lie has 


lovingly des-* 
cribed. When 
he fcel^ that 
the wheels of 
life arc grow- 
ing rusty, he 
wanders away 
in the out- 
lands of civil-* 
is at ion and 
explores 
Eq uatoria I 
Africa, or 
some other 
wild region 
over which the 
winds of ad- 
venture still 
blow. 

It is no part 

of my purpose to catalogue the long and brilliant series 
of book-; he has wriltiMi. “The Eor«.st,” “The Pass,” 
“The Silent Places.” “ The Wisteiners,” “The Land of 
Footprints,” -Ihest' havi‘ now their ))lace among the best 
and mo.st popular modem romances of the life adven- 
turous. lie is at presemt engaged on a trilogy of Califor- 
nian life. Tlu' lirsl story, “ Gold,” which has just made 
its ap])earance, is a jnc tiin' of the fren/.ied rush of the 
fortiiiKssiJokers in iS4(), when ]^mama was thronged 
with advc'iiturers, and Sail h'raiieisco was a mushroom 
town roaring witli a gold-mad multitiuh' drawn fn)m the 
ends of tlui earth. The sejcond talfj will covi^r the period 
of s(dtlem(mt by thi‘ fanuiTs, ami the com hiding novel 
will be a ])ictun' of modern Cahlornia, wlion, with the 
loimdations of mati'rial prospi*rity laid, the p(ioplo are 
turning \hm' energies to Hie task of making a clean, 
efheient systtmi of government, 'fo those who remember 
some r('<*t‘nt i veiils in tie' municipal affairs of San 
Franciscf), the matti'r lor the last part of the trilogy 
will appear as promising as llial which has been used in 
“ (iold.” So violent are soim' of tin* contrasts of American 
lift! that a student of liiiiiiaii nature can discern in 
tlKiin soim^thing more vital than evmi the problem of 
the relation of tlu; sexes. For self-preservation is more 
important Ilian the propagation of the race. And when 
it is a nation tliat is fighting for its life, the struggle is 
naturally more exciting than a love story of cither the 
sentimental or cynical sort. So Mr. White has some 
large issues of a liighly dramatic character to deal with. 
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YOKE NOGUCHI. 

By Alvin Languon Cobukn. 


I T was owing to my interest in the Japanese essays 
of Lafeadio Hearn that I first became acquainted 
with the writings of Yone Noguchi — Hearn who, it seems 
to me, has, more than any other Occidental, given us the 
subtle perfume of the East. I was in the book shop of 
Mr: C. C. Parker in Los Angeles, California, that store- 
house of literary treasures, and the presiding spirit, I 
remember, drew my attention to a small exquisite 
yellow volume in a sage green case whiph I thought at 


the time, and still think, one of the most attractive 
books I ever beheld. Of course I carried it away with 
me in triumph, and having read it I eagerly returned to 
Mr. Parker for more of Noguchi’s books. I got that 
charming volume, " The Summer Cloud,” the beautiful 
two volume edition of " The Pilgrimage,” and the book 
of essays called " Kamakura.” 

It impresses me as strange but fitting that I should 
first have met Noguchi’s work in California, the ?tate 





Im 'Vwch %ii' first became acquainted with a land other 
lus own, for it was to San Francisco that he came 
^ 0 fti japan, and it was while wandering in the beautiful 
l^lfits near Oakland that he met Joaquin Miller, the 
,|^et 6f the Sierras, who afterwards became so important 
a factor in his development. 

The story is told that one day Miller working in his 
garden perceived a Japanese lad looking over the fence 
at him, and the following conversation took place : 
"Where are you going ? ” 

" Nowhere.” 

‘ " Where are you staying ? ” 

: ** Nowhere.” 

^ What is your name ? ” 

" Yone Noguchi.” 

" Why don’t you come and stay with me ? ” 

"Very well.” 

And it impresses one with the unconventional kindli- 
ness of American hospitality that Noguchi stayed with 
Miller for six years, years which must have been of the 
greatest possible service to him in his subsequent career, 
for Miller I have heard was the centre of a group of 
interesting people who would be just the ideal associates 
for a young poet. 1 do not mean to suggest, however, 
that even at this early age, Noguchi, who was under 
twenty when he first went to America, was definitely 
influenced in his work by anyone, flis poetry from 
the very beginning was strikingly original, and essentially 
Oriental. 

The first work of Noguchi’s to be printed appeared 
in that fantastic little magazine The Lark, edited by 
Gelett Burgess, and published by William Doxey in San 
Francisco. In number fifteen, dated July 1896, are 
five poems with an introduction entitled ” The Night 
Reveries of an Exile,” signed G. B. One line of the last 
of the three poems gives us in a single crystal the 
philosophy of Noguchi ; ” Ah, where is the man who 
lives out of himself ? ” The answer is obvious : he is 
himself such a one. In all his poems you feci this 
detaclunent. ” Oh I am alone ! Who knows my 
to-night’s feelings ? ” he questions in almost a tear- 
stained voice. The Lark was printed on Chinese paper 
of % rough texture with a very irregular deckel edge, 
a paper known and beloved by all frequenters of the 
Chinese quarters of American citit^s. It came out each 
month for two years, included some Stevenson frag- 
mtots in its piiges, and tlie two delightful bound volumes 
^ now much sought after by collectors. 

’ Noguchi’s first book of verse ” Seen and Unseen, or 
Monologues of a Homeless Snail ” was published in the 
yeiar 1897, It is very attractive with the wave pattern 
,gald On its red cloth cover. The frontispiece is a 
made from a photograph of the Japanese poet 
Jupt jtumed twenty, and looking very much younger, 
ea< 5 h copy has a signature under the portrait, 
in pencil in a round boyish hand. About this 
Noguchi once t^ld me an amusing anecdote, 
he had at that time no collars, and, the 
photographed collarless ^ being ''.incon- 
hastily borrowed one from a friend for the 
friend, unfortunately^ was a Is^ge friend, 
pi^^^^ising result in the.pKotogl^aph,^ which was . 
m^K^ 4 -tmnecessfi^^ it. se^s to tn^i by: 

H making his fronti^iece, but perl^ps \ 


.... .V, ...I 

not, for were it otherwise I would hai^ luid no v; 

to tell you of this. We then come to 'the d^cation i' 
"Ah, who will care for my poetry? Tdo not know V; 
yet but I dare to hope that there may be some uhknowis ' 
friends and to them I lovingly dedicate these my songs.” ; 
In the introduction, Gelett Burgess confesses : " If our 
hints and explanations of idiom and diction have^ided ! 
him and if our hands, laid reverently upon his writings,, 
have in some places cleared a few ambiguous construc- 
tions, how generously he has repaid the debt ! ” We* 
feel in this book the soul of the Orient in the body of 
the Occident, the ideas of Noguchi, clothed in the* 
language of Gelett Burgess, and although the result is. 
charming beyond measure, there is not the refreshing- 
unexpectedness of the unadulterated Noguchi of the* 
later poetry. 

Then Noguchi went to that wonder place, the Yosemite 
Valley, and his second book, a slender little volume, 

The Voice of the Valley,” was the result. What ai 
fitting experience for a poet ! and in such lines as : 

“ Alone I stray by mountain walls that support the* 
enamelled mirror-sky,” he shows us that the majesty* 
of the place sank deep into his consciousness. 

After his six years in California, Noguchi went east.. 
During a fortnight’s visit to ('hicago, he wrote a caustic 
criticism of that city which caused a considerable* 
sensation, and then he went on to New York where, in* 
1902, his ” American Diary of a Japanese Girl” w,as. 
published by Stokes. It was written anonymous iy^. 
that is, it purported to have been written by \ a. 
Miss Morning Glory and contained the highly amusing- 
adventures of a young Japanese maiden on a visit,- to» 
America with her uncle. Every page contains a sentelnce* 
worth quoting. She goes to visit the wif^ oi an ex- 
consul to Japan, whose house is filled with Oriental 
curios like a Chinese bazaar, and Missj Morning Glory 
wonders how this lady could have lived iu Japan without 
learning the message of simplicity. " Ejvery inch of the* 
Schuyler's parlour means a heap of jmoney,” is the* 
quaint and pertinent comment. Then Ithere is the bit 
about the poet whom her uncle is taking her to visit : 

Great Uncle, it's romantic I Is he m*irried ? ” 

“Why?” 1 ' ^ 

“Because a poet is not one woman's property, but. ^ 
universal. My ideal poet is melancholy. Fat poet is; 
ridiculous. Happy poet isn't of highest^ order. Tenny- , 
son ? I wish his life had been more har(il up. 1 suppose* 
your friend poet won't mind if I sleep al'|l day. Is fie so^ - 
particular about dinner time ? Does he | look up at the), 
stars every night ? Does he wash his [shirt once in 
while?” i , 0 ' 


These two extracts are taken quite lat randoxh» 
there are plenty more, for instance; " AmOTc^|| 
women can’t keep away from Oma^ and j 
salad.” The book has gone through several; 
in'fjapan, and may now be procured in Engidnd|iift|^§ 
Elkin Mathews, produced in the Orientja] 
this last edition of the book, Noguchi h|s, 

About this time, Noguchi came .M ' 
from his lod^ngs in Brixton 
January X5th, 1903, a rixteen page 
.phlet entitled Froxn 
(Japanese)/’, . be 
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one considers that he was, at that time, practically 
unknown in England. George Meredith wrote : Your 
poems are another instance of the energy, mysteriousness 
and poetical feeling of the Japanese, from whom we are 
receiving much instruction.” Thomas Hardy wrote : 
'*'1 am much attracted by tlie novel metaphor and 
•qualifying words, which often are full of beauty, the 
luxuriance of plirase suggesting beds of Eastern flowers 
under the moonlight,” and there are words of praise 
from Mrs. Meyiiell, " Fiona Maclcod,” Andrew Lang, 
Austin Dobson, Professor (iiles and many others. The 
sixth page of this brown ])aper ])amphlet contains one 
of the most exquisite thoughts in Noguchi’s poetry : 

" When T lu^t in the deep body of the mist on a 
hill 

The universe seems built with me as its pillar." 

Later in the- year, an enlarged edition of lliis book 
containing over thret; tiiiK's the number of poems, was 
published by the Unicorn Press of London, in 1904 it 
was reprinted in Tokyo with still further additions, and 
in 19T0 it was published by Elkin Mathews in its final 
and most beautiful form witli its Fuji-mountaiii end 
papers, 

Noguchi now returned home, and his next book, 
“ Kicho No Ki,” was printed in 1904 and only publislied 
in Japan. 1 1 is interesting because it is partly in English 
and partly in Ja])anesc. It has a Japanese cover on 
■what we consider the back of the book, and an English 
•cover on what they consider the back of the book, and 
-the text begins at botli ends and works towards the 
middle ! To the best of my knowledge and belief, it is 
•quite unique in this res])eet. The Japanese ])art of the 
book is a description of Noguclii’s trav(‘ls abroad, and 
it is interspersed with quotations from English poets. 

At home in Jiis native land, Noguchi iniblished “ The 
Summer Cloud.” a charming little volume of jn'os('- poems 
(TJie Shunyodo. 'I'okyo, Kjot)) ; edited I'hc Jn's, a 
quarterly maga/ine of ])oetry which only r.in to two 
numbers (Juin' and SeiUciiiber, iqot*), but whicli contains 
besides poems by the editor and other interesting things, 
a facsimile i)oem by Arthur Symons: " Jai)au,” whicli 
lie dedicated lo Noguchi; and he also brought out in 
1909 tlie two- volume edition of ” The I’ilgriniage,” which 
contains much of his ])est v^erse. 

In 1910 came the, first hook of essays, ” Kamakura,” 
embellished with half tones of iiulitfcrent (juality wliich 
look all tile cruder by their contact with the beautiful 
Japanese paper on which the hody of the book is printed. 
The essays themselves are, however, needless to remark, 
delightful. In the “Temple of Silence” there is a 
passage which we of the modern city with its din of 
motor omnibuses, would do well to read and take to 
heart : ” I liad jounuyed from Tokyo, the hive of noise, 
•here to read a page or two from the whole language of 
silence which, far from mocking you with all sorts of 
crazy-shaped interrogation marks, soothes you with the 
song of prayer.” 

In 1910 also, Noguchi published ” Lafeadio Hearn in 


Japan/' which is an. enthusiastic appreciation of one of 
my favourite writers. If it had only been for this book* 
I should have felt in Noguchi a kindred spirit before I, 
met him. It gives first an essay on Hearn, then a 
defence after reading Dr. Gould’s unpleasant " Bio- 
graphy ” : and Mrs. Hearn’s reminiscences and the 
translations of the letters to ” Little Sweet Mamma” 
are written in such a delightful way that they give an 
intimate personal picture which throws all sorts of charm- 
ing sidelights on favourite stories by Koizumi. This 
was the lirsl hook of Noguchi’s, I believe, to be published 
simultaneously in Japan, England and America: by 
Kelly nnd Walsli 'V'.ykohciiiia , Elkin ruauiews, London ; 
and Mitchell Keniierley, New York. 

We now come to Noguchi's last book ” Through the 
Torii,” but as it was reviewed in the February number 
of The Bookman, it will be unnecessary for me to say 
anything further about it here. 

Early in T912 1 wrote to Noguchi. I was in California 
at the time and he was in Japan. I told him in my 
letter that I admired his poetry, that I had his book 

The Summer Cloud,” and that I was sending him a 
photograjfli of my own of the same subject. I received 
in reply a tapering green envelope which contained a 
charming letter written in that fine delicate handwriting 
which it has been my good fortune to see many times 
since. In it lie told me the list of liis books that I 
liad sent him was quite C(mipleti\ and then having said 
soiiH' kind tilings about my jihotograjiliy, he ended by 
liojiing that J would come to Japan “ before she will 
lose lier own original japane.M‘ appearance.” 

Upon my nMurn to London our correspondence con- 
limied, and it was with great pleasure I learned 
that Noguchi was coming here also, for a second visit, 
and 1 eagerly awaited ins arrival, and an opportunity to 
make a j)ho(ograpli of so rare a ])oe(. 

One <lay t‘ar]y in l)ec(‘,ml)er, T()i rny morning post 
contained a myslerioiis little ])ackage of unmistakable 
Ja})aiiese origin, but postmarked Marseilles. It was 
an advance copy of " Thiough the' Torii” and a 
letter ^aying that on the 14th, it I would be at home, 
he would come and see me. And so on a bright December 
morning he came, looking iiiort' like a poet in his Japanese 
garments than I believed it jiossible for any human 
being to look in these modern times. We talked of 
books and art through the morning and afternoon, and I 
made the much desired and long anticipated photographs. 

And now that I have known Noguchi, I go back to 
his books with a renewed intcre.st. His is the quiet 
calm of the contemplative East. That he is not given 
to idle talk for its own sake it is easy to see, for in con- 
trasting the Japan of to-day with that of a hundred 
years ago, in his book about Hearn, he says that ” the 
interruptions which pass nowadays under the hypo- 
critical name of sociableness did not flap in the^ a^r sb 
wantonly” ; but that he can lecture with sincerity and 
])urpose many have been privileged to discover during 
his pn»sent visit to England. 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S NEW 
POEMS.* 

If it were useful lo distinguish between the sinj^er and 
the poet, 1 should be templed to place Kichard Le (lallieniie 
Avith the singer. Not that his songs are other than poems 
— for he has written and is writing poetry whicii is anthenlie 
in form and inspiration -but because his songs, e\cn lack- 
ing poetry, which they do not, would remain songs. 'I he 
differentiation is not to be pressed, altlioiigh it is worth 
remembering as a help towards a proper understanding 
of a poet who, in spile of am])litiides of appreciation, from 
golden to tin-pot, has not yet rcc'civeil uniler.s tan ding 
appraisal in his own country. My meaning will, however, 
be clearer, if 1 say that, liad Mr. l.e (ialheiiiio written in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, some 
of his work might have loiiiid its way into tlie “ Songsters '' ; 
and, if he had lived a hnndreil and fifty yf.ius earlu-r, Mr. 
A. H. Bullen would cer- 
tainly have incliideil him 
in his admirable ICli/abethan 
anthologies. l*roof of this 
contention is to be found on 
almost every page of his 
new volume of poems, “ 'I'lie 
Lonely Dancer." Past at- 
tempts at non-song jioetrv 
are not repeated in this not 
of singing, and even wJieii 
ho disguises song-like con- 
ventions of indented lim's, 
the truth will out. Here, 
for example : 

" Who was it swept againsl iny 
door just now, 

With rustling lolx’s like 
Antunin's — was il lluni i 

Ah ! would it were thy gown 
against niy flotir-- 

Only tliy gown (jnce more '' 

But more recognisable in 
form and spirit, and also 
more characteristic of the 
quaint fancy and errant 
spirit of this modern Tkui- 
badour, is tlie delightful 
little .song without a name, 
which can only be describeil bv (pioting 

I nusinl to do niv work to-d.i\ - - 

lint a brown bird s.iiig in llu' apple-tiei’, 

And a hllU(•ril^’ Ihtleil across the lield, 

And all the leavi-s were i ailing me. 

Ami the wind wi-nt sighing over Uu* land, 

Tossing the gras.ses to and tio, 

• And a raiiihovv held out its shining hand 

^ So what could I do but laugh and go .? " 

^hese will serve to back a thesis, but they give but a small 
idea of the extraordinary poetic qualities of the volume. 
Here is the old Lc Clallienne, with a difference. We 
associate him in our minds with a certain youthful, almost 
boyish, abandon ; luxury-loving and glorying only in simple 
things, by an Epicurean process of selection, which is 
finally as luxurious in its simplicity as a Persian cat’s 
enjoyment of a leopard rug on a blazing hearth. His 
imagination loved to dance among young ideas and imagqs, 
things blythe and fair, such as l^ater prescribed in the New 
Cyrcnaicism, and, after the manner of youth that is 
Epicurean (which is another name for self-conscious), it 
toyed with regret and luxuriated in the thought of time 

♦ “ The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems.” By Richard Le 
GalHenne. 5s. net. (John Lane.) 
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and Ihc evancscoiu'c of joy and beauty. And in and out 
of this praise of fair things and anxiety over the twilight 
r»f idids, shone a very genuine love ot the things which are 
eternal, Ihe things which have defeats, but no twilights. 
With it all went llippaiicy, but Ilippaiicy always dogged 
by reveriMiee, which s.ivcil Kic'hard Le (.iallicnno’s verse 
at its most invsponsililc from (.yiiK'ism. 

v\nd when, as now, the yrars Iiave had their say, and 
the evaneseenci* ot things has been exeiiqilihed, wcs. turn 
with euriosily to tlie poems of a ])oet of ymitli— twenty years 
after. Ilow has he fared ? What illusifuis has he shed ? 
Wliitlier away has f.ini'v h'd him We are curious, and 
mote tlian ciirions we .are doubtiul. And there is some 
vtMiom in oni dnnbl ; wr would liJa* to say, " I told you 
.so ! “ and shed eiocodile tears over a bundle of crippled 
songs. Ilapjiy tin* ]>oel who ih'fi'ats such venomous 
hopes! Jla]>pv Ki*hartl l.e (lallienne, lor lie has sprung 
into new hie by the ctei nal ]>oetie luoeess of clinging 

lo the old. I le lias defeated 
time by having the courage 
lo leinani cliangeless. True 
jioets never change ; they 
are .dways true to their 
lirsl love of liie, aiul they 
aif always .singing over to 
tliemselves the same songs. 
A j)(K‘t, more parlieularly a 
smgmg pod , does little more 
than improvise upon a 
single theme, like a thrush 
\N ho ti les o\ cr and over again 
ils song of love, varying a 
noti‘ liere and the temp(» 
tlieie, to see how well it 
ean be rione. In cour.sc of 
time tlie method of expres- 
sion imjirovi-"' : tlie theme 
iK'vei, h)!' it was perfect at 
its iineptiou. And as the 
latest tliiusii in ;in Lnglish 
lane nii( sings Ids earliest 
piogi inlor, so tin* later poet, 
singing the same song, out- 
sings his vonlh. Thus has 
llie spell ot experience, ex- 
])eneiu,e of life rather than 
song, si l engthened and 
deepened Kichard l.e ( lallienne’s woodnote wild. 

I )onbth*ss lie could sing new songs if lie were weak enough 
to f.ill bai k on his own undoubted cleverness. But I hope 
he will remain poet enough to withstand .such temptation, 
for fatal cleverness has stabbed lo the heart more than 
one «)f his earlier poems. Yet past conceit and literary 
frivolity are not ab.seiit even fiom the present volume; 
Kicliard Le (lallienne is himself again in naughtim^ss also. 
But who will complain ? Surely those only who would 
have grumbled at like faults in Herrick and who would 
have ordered Keats back lo his pills aiul potions. I am 
not in that galley. The intimate songs of a man record 
the man and not a part of him- -and songs that arc not 
intimate are no .songs. Kichard l.e (lallienne has the song- 
smith’s rare art of enlisting coiilidenoe. He loves to tell 
you about him.self, and the way he tells it is a further con- 
fession. Hero the telling on the wliole is graver : but, 
in spite of occasional plaint, the arrow of his song glances 
upwards hopefully like the regret in some nunance 
of Chopin. The intimacies of .sev(?i vl song-books have 
acquainted us with the adventures of his .soul and the 
sorrows that befell, and in the prc.sent volume old intimacies 
are resumed with new improvisations, and new intimacies 
hint new joy : 


Mr. Richard Lo Gallionne 
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Thus hath some woman blossom ol the Aivioe 
Flowered in my path, and made a frail delay 
In my true )oumey -to my home in thee ** 

deeply intimate are his adventures among birds and 
leaves in woodland places or amid moonbeams and stai light 
and rainbows It was not on his death-bod alone that 
Keats heard the daisies grow , every poet during all his 
days hears the daisies glow, and Lc Galhcnne not least 
among them No otlioi jioel of to day has his delight in 
simple country happenings Ho is the apotheosis of spring 
poets, the rnthnsiast, the lynst of growing things If his 
wmg had no olhci cxctlltnco one might wdcoino it for 
that happy qiialitv alone lint it has more, and, above 
all, a joyousness born of tumbling among the stars 

Hoihrook Ja< kson 


EVERYMAN’S CITY. 


To describe a novel as a stoiv of London life is to give 
no real destriplion of il at all Nc iilv all llu cities of the 
earth arc epitomised in I ondon anrl thfie is sea ctly any 
kind of lifi tliai somebody is not living m it Mrs De 
Vere Starpoolc in het London, igih ' * takes you into 
veiy modem financial circles, into smait society and the 
birarre haunts of Bohemian journalists Htr st\h is 
picturesque and iiuisivc, the dialogue spaiklcs with 
humoui and epigram, and with the easust lightest touches 
she unfolds a veiv btrong, diamatic story Mr J ssex 
Smith finds his chaiaclcis among the motlt\ crowd that 
listens to the mol) oiators in ]l\dc I'ark of a Sunday, 
the “ bhepheidlcss She(p ’ ^ of hij talc are the poor, the 
lonely and tlie unfortuiutc, who au always being led and 
misled by cianhs, faddists aiul shaipcis m the disguise 
of phildiithiopists and lu depn ts certain shabby phas<s ot 
London lile witli (onsidtiible skill Ihiough thi first 
hundred pages ol Hu Sheep I rack ^ \ou arc with 
Marcia ba^ne and lu i absent iniiuhd, studious (athci m 
Italy, then you cioss to 1 nglaiid, and Miss \csli JI 
Webster offers you a vivid and interesting study ot an 
aspect of I ondon Socuty of tlu lughci kind The 
author is vciv much at sea wlitn slic nu (Idles witli the 
ideals of the lower ouUih 

' When Socialism shall hive liad its w \\ sfu si\s mcl lln 
agricultural labour* t his twin lonviniccl ot tlu iruhgnitv ot 
tod, a dittercnt J ngl ind desolate and uncan <1 foi— niiy iiutt 
the travelki stye 

The aim ot Sotialisni is to convince the agruulturil 
labourer th it his employment is an ancient and a dignified 
one, and that tlieiefoie he is not a jicrson to be looked 
down upon by those who put then hands to no woi k at all. 
That idea ol the indignity ol toil exists already, but it is 
not a Socialistic uUa 

One may lightly speak of all those novels as clever . 
Mrs. De Vere Stacpoole s is indeed one of the most brilliant 


and attractive that the year has given us so fai But 
when you come to “When Ghost Meets Ghost ” * you are 
put to it to think of a different adjective , neithei clever 
nor brilliant will do Noi is Mr Uc Morgan incisive His 
novel IS longer than the other three combined His style 
is the most careless, colloquial, gossiping style imaginable 
he wanders leisurely fiom point to point, ho never con- 
denses a description nor curtails a conversation - every- 
thing is given at fullest length , yet if you start skipping 
Spell of his narrative is biok<n and your intciest in it 


There is nothing loi it but you must surrender 
yOUrseli wholly to the auth ir's mood , accept his method 
niiow him to have Ins own way wiUi you If you do 
you are by degrees drawn within the circle of his 
lhagj|,d and take sucl delight in his vagaries, his quiet, 
humour, hts whimsical, shrewd philosophy, tliat 

"t^don, ipU'* By Mrs. De Vere Stacpoole. 6s. 

Sheep,’* By Lsaex Smith 6s. (Fisher 

Sheep Track/' By H. Webster. 6s. (John 

Whka Ghc# Meeti Ghost/* By WdliauLDe Morgan. 6s 




you have no desire to g6t oui of it again until the last of 
his nine hundred pages has been turned* To^btetch even 
the baldest outline of his plot in less than a column or two 
were impossible; it is a large, ravelled plot that winds 
about and wanders like his own style, taking you to 
Tasmania in the days when iL was a convict settlement, 
to various pai ts ot I ondon and from time to time 
away into rural England It is a strange story, but a 
perfectly piobable one , it does not shrink from comci* 
(Icnces, but then neither does life itself , it is touched with 
beauty, with pathos, with tragedy, but its pievailing note 
IS a wise and genial humour And always Mr Do Morgan 
is at his best when he is picturing the scenes and characters 
of mid- Victorian London I will own that I was rather 
disappointed with his two preceding books, “ An Affair of 
Dishonour,” and “ A Likely Story, ' but in “ When Ghost 
Meets (»host ” ho is back .again among such people and 
such surroundings as delighted us m “ Joseph Vance ” and 
“ Alice- for- Short ” and 1 place the new story unhesi- 
tatingly with those as the best and most strongly individual 
of his works h'veryone who enjoyed the earlier stories 
will enjoy this In its mingling of romance and realism, 
its abounding humour and the variety and minute truthful- 
ness of its characteiisation it equals the otheis, and in th© 
freshness and ingenuity of ils plot it goes beyond them. 
Moreover, in l)a\e and Dolly Wardle, it presents two 
children th.it ate the most cx.ictly and amhsingly natural 
children to be found not only in Mr De Morgan’s books 
but ill anybody else s 


C W. 


NATIONAL NERVES* 


It IS to be fcaunl that the research and knowledge which 
have gone to the making of this book will not wm duo 
icw.xid I he volume 1j.is, cspicially in its earlier half, 
an .ijip.ircnt scrappincss which must tend against its 
read iblcnr ss and popularity V great deal of information 
is gathered and lainmed together within its compass , 
but only enthusiastic votancs of the Napoleonic legend 
ai* likely to It id it all In the case of T^>nathan Wild 
tli( (lUal, as Wcllnigton, who had few if any illusions, 
nicknaimd his defeated iival, it is the personality which 
particul.iily interests and fascinates I his reflex study— 
it IS very like looking at f.icts ic fleeted, as in a glass darkly 
- is little helpful to the general readei, or very atti active, 
until we tome to the pages which deal more clirectly with 
the character and cap.uitics of the rinperoi The chapter 
which treats of the views of English contemporaries on 
Napoleons military powcis and reputation is the most 


interesting m the book 

The purpose of the author is c ommendablc , but w© 
cannot regard as justified Mr MacCann’s deliberate ignoring 
of the evidence of contemporary caricatures. That they 
were brutal, coarse, unjust, has nothing to do with it. 
They reflected public opinion — the vulgar judgment of the 
mafi eking man in-the-strcet — and as such should not have 
been disregaided by the student recording the passing 
impressions of the time There is, moreover, a good deal 
to be said m justification of the beastly, brutal frankne$a 


of the c<»mmon people. Mr. MacCann complains tjhat 
there is ” hardly a single generous or icasonably impartiat 
lemark about Napoleon ” noted in the two or three yearil * 
before Waterloo. It would, indeed, have been sutpritingf 
if thei e were, Nations, as well as individuals, havIhnerveK j ^ f 
and it would be rather too much to expect any peb{||«|^ 
especially the temperamental English, to Sit down 6494 ^ 
contemplate, admiringly and with judgment, the quaUtm 
of the enemy, whoso existence was to them 6 const6li|f, 
menace of invasion and humiliation. If i6 difficnlt^ 
these days of ordered strength, to realise the 
excitement of our fathers just a century ago. ^ 

it IS given in Scott's ** Antiquary/’ where the 
firing of a beacon sent manhood 



„;iui4 is ia that aeries of Martdlo towers whioii 

punctuate w south-eastern coast. Boney was the 
bogey of the time. He had proved his powers in Europe 
/and 'given examples of his boundless ambition. To bring 
this nation down was an essential part of his dreams. Did 
not he cause .a medal of conquest to be designed, to be 
** Frapp6 a Londres *' ? Not much encouragement for 
** generous or reasonably impartial " judgment there ! 

What a man he was : genius allied to moral shabbiness ; 
vaunting ambition linked with the peevishness of a parochial 
huckster ; the founder of lasting systems, capable of petty 
revenges ! There is absolutely no getting at the ultimate 
truth of this superman and little corporal. “ Me was not 
a personality, but a principle/' said Wellington. He was 
personality, principle, and paradox combined ; another 
instance of the baffling character of genius. The change 
Of public opinion, as reflected in the Ercnch press during 
his hurried flight from Elba to Paris, is significant of his 
k personal force and glamour. Within llmse few days he 
was at the opposite poles of appreciation. He landed in 




iud that what he deemed fair is foul. His ideals 
destroyed, his feelings disgusted, and he becoxnes sick 
life. ** That night." he says, " I turned into bed withoi?ttf| 
saying my prayers, and I determined to pray no more. I ; 
had been brought up a Catholic, and to believe in a just^i; 
God. . . , God behind His million worlds had no^ time 
to pay any particular attention to me. fhis thought T 
tried to drive away . . . for anything out of keeping with / v; 
my childish creed entered my mind like a nail driven int(>< 
the fle.sh." Gradually, however, .as he gives up all the / 
hopes of his boyhood, his botly and mind become inured 
to the new life, and he drinks, and gambles, and robs, and ' 
fights, with the most brulali/ed of his comrades, and, what ■, 
was more, does not dislike it. 

The main portion of this “ autobiography," however,, 
refers to tramping in .seareli of work, in all kinds of weather,. / 
and frequently in the direst penury. Sueh things have, 
of course, been told bef<»re, but in his seen<*s of navvy life 
Mr. Mactiill has found iintilled soil. Tlie reckless way iiv ' 


Fr|knce a tiger and a monster ; when he reached Paris he 
was a hero and the deliverer of the people. Mr. MacCann, 
having gathered this sheaf of English contemp(»rary 
opinions of the meteoric man, might now make a similar 
collection from the French. I'his book is one more example 
of the infinite interest of the subject ; the well of Napoleonic 
interest is as bottomless as tlic final pit. 

C. E. LAWRENC'li. 


A NAVVY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY * 

The public has had a surfeit of works purporting to be 
autobiographical, but rarely, if ever, has it been called 
upon to read such a work as Mr. MacGill now puts before 
it. Adventures of tramps on land and sea, of workers and 
shirkers of many kinds, are plentiful, but the " Children 
of the Dead End " is something unique. "No doubt 1 
shall have some readers weak enough to be shocked by 
my disclosures," says the author, but the justification for 
such a book is that it does shock its readers. Anyone who 
can go through this narrative unshocked is singularly 
heartless. It is Mr. MacGill’s just claim to our admiration 
that he has dared to produce and publish a work so .strangely 
different from the flabby conventionalities of the age ; one 
that ventures to expose to the light of day the dark deeds 
of smug saints and the hypocrisies of their pseudo 
civilisation. 

The opening chapters of the book scarcely prepare the 
reader for the scenes to follow. The charming pictures of 
rural life in the pleasant Irish glen are over only too quickly, 

, and many a reader will regret that more cannot be learnt 
of its inhabitants. Dermod Flynn, whose aphorisms and 
repartees, if not as pungent as Mrs. Poyser’s, are replete 
. ^with shrewd wisdom, hits off very happily the characteristics 
' of the folks he lived amongst: The schoolmaster, who, it 
was 1±iought, " could talk a lot of wisdom if he was not so 



l^hhirt of breath " ; Old Nan, who collected rags and bottles, 

; ^ which she paid for in blessings and sold for pence " ; 

McKeown, the rich usurer, and others, are real 
l^itraits. Children are shown to have been tlie chief 
?^|^sset <}f poor in the glen, and are brought into the 
W oam money for their parents, a matter Dermod, 
Ol the sufferers, has some very bitter words to say 
. When only twelve years old, his mother tells him : 
ll&eiTndd, darling ! Come next May, ye must go beyont 
||p^>^tintains to push yer fortune, .pay the priest, and 
iii|> the rent for the Hallow E'en next coming." So 
s^^t away into the world to work, to 
without a helping hand, or a warning word 
He can And no solution ior the mysterious 
and has to bid iareMTell to all he believed 
wad' iterance, and ^ knowledge ^only; 


which beautiful Kinlochlevcn was transformed into a 
British Gehenna is appalling, and some of the .story rivals 
Dante's imagination of the " Infcnio." The workers were 
almost entirely cut off from the outer world, and for 
amusements were compelled to resort to drinking, gambling, , 
and fighting. Of this last diversion there is a great deal in. 
Mr. MacGill's work, and he dilates upon the subject with 
evident zest and admiration. His description of one of : 
these pugilistic encounters may be regarded as typical of 
the rest, and should be quoted in part. It is between tw6 , 
navvies, Hell-fire Gahcy, and Moleskin Joe, Dermod 's pal: / 

** Joe was a fine figure when stripped. His flesh was pure 
white below the brown of his neck, and the long muscles of hjs / 
arms stood out in clearly defined ridges. When he stretched his /. 
arms his well developed biceps ro,sc and fell in graceful unison ' 
with every movement of his perfectly shaped chest. . . . Gahcy 
Wae Of different build altogether. The profusion of hair tlmt t 
;c»veied his body msdlved itself into a mane almost in the hollow > 
iiOf the breast bone. His fteah was shrivelled and dried ; hi^ /' 
looked like taw pig-iron, ^hich had in some strange manner ; 

ft . . ■; 
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" Joe stepped into the ring, hitched up his trousers and waited. 
<xahey followed, stood for a moment, then swung out for his 
enemy’s head, only to And his blow intercepted by an upward 
sweep of the arm of Moleskin, who followed up his movement 
of defence by a right feint for the body of Gahey, and a straight 
left tlial went liome from the shoulder. Gahey replied with a 
heavy smash to the ribs, and Joe looked at him with a smile. 
. . .^Both men smiled, but tlie smile was a mask, behind which, 
-clcar-hcadcd and cool-cycd, each of them looked for an opening 
And an opportunity to drive home a blow. . . . Gahey was by far 
the quicker man ; his long brown arms shot out like whiplashes, 
and his footwork was very clever. . . . Joe was slow'cr but by 
far the stronger man. He never lost lus head, and his blows had 
the impact of a knotted club. When lie landi’d on the desh of 
the body, every knuckle lett its own particular mark ; when he 
landed on the face, then* was a general tiisligurcmeiil. 

“ Gahey struck tint with liis right In his eyes the ]nir])Ose 
betrayed itself, and his opponent, forewarned, caught the blow 
•on hi.s arm. Hcll-Jire darted in with the Jell and took Joe on 
the stomach. The inqiact was sharji and sudden : mv mate 
winced a Irillo. . . . Gahey retorted, and catne in with a re- 
sounding smack to ]Moleskin's jaw. Joe received the blow 
■stolidly, and swung a right for Gahey, but, missing his man, he 
■fell to the ground . . . rising to his feet . . . my male made 
lor Gahey. . . . Joe followed (iahey up, coming nearer every 
moment and eager to get into grips. When that would haiqien, 
Gahey wa.s lo.st ; but being wary, he avoided JNJoleskin's dutches, 
and kept hopping around, aiming in at intervals one of his 
jigUtning blows, and raising a red mark on Moleskin’s white 
body wdieiicvcr he .struck. Joe kept walking after his man. . . . 
The otlier man’s hope lay in knocking Moleskin unconscious . . . 
the smile had Jong gone from the face of Gahey, ivho was .still 
angry . . . he inflicted jninishment, but it seemed to have no 
•effect. . . . Joe took it all Avithout wincing. ... Joe was 
implacable, resistkiss . . . his pace was mercile.ss, and it was 
•slow, but m the end it would tell ... he was streaming with 
blood, one eyelirow was hanging, and the flesh of the breast was 
■red and raw. Gahey was almost without a scratch ; if Jie 
finished the light at tiiat moment, he would leave the ring nearly 
as fresh as when he came into it. Joe still smiled, luit the smile 
Jooked ghastly when .seen through the blood. . . . Gahey^ . . . 
realised that lie would be beaten if he did not knock Joe out 
very soon . . . once or twice lie blundered and almost fell into 
Joe’s arms. . . . Joe took my advice and rushed, (rahey 
•struck out, hut Joe imprisoned the striking arm, and drawing it 
towards him, he gripjicd Jxold of Gah<*v’s liody. Then, wdtliout 
any percept ilfle etfort, h(‘ hl'l(‘d G-ahey over liis head, and lield 
him there at arm's I<‘iigth for a few ininuti's. Afterwards he look 
him down as far as his chest. . . . Jo(‘ threw liim on the ground, 
went on top of him, and began kniu kling his knees along (iahev’s 
iribs. . . . Joe smile 1 and rose to Ins feet. ‘That’.s a wee job 
linished,' Ir* said to me.” 

Then* is a ])tilhetii' love-story running through the work, 
giving a humanising aspect to wlial is otherwise almost loo 
depressing, and, with the ch'.scrijdions of natural sociiory, 
rcmimliiig readers that the " Children of the l)ead luul ” 
is the protliirtion of a poet. 

joiiN Jl. Inc'.kam. 


THE MAN WITH THE BIG STICK*^ 

The appear.ime of this volume is a temptation to the 
advent n rolls reviewer to embark upon a general con- 
^?ideration of Mr. Roosevelt’s clamant career. That 
temptation shall be resisted as far as these columns are 
K:on corned, and tlie ex- President's autobiography shall 
be judged on its merely bookish merits and not on its 
factitious interest as a manifesto. One thing the volume 
dearly shows, namely, that Mr. Roosevelt is, after all 
(like that character in Shake.speare to which ho is not, 
without likenos.s). a man as other men arc. Ho may be 
'infallible with the big stick, but ho is only human with 
the little quill. In plain terms, his book is faulty. It 
is twice as long as iJ: need have been, and its be.st pages 
•suffer from the companionship of others that arc dull' 
and not discernibly important. \Vc long, as we read, 
to follow the pre.ic ription of the immortal Ducrow — 

. to cut the cackle and come (literally) to the 'osscs. Mr. 
j i^,O0AeveH should fum his volume over to some ruthless 
; literary friend armed witli a Big Stick (of blue pencil) and 
' full authority to use it. Or he might himself undertake 
the simpler task of bisecting it into a volume on his political 

f ; ^ volume on hi.s adventures. We make the 

'Suggestion (and eApccially the latter part thereof) 

A XhaOdom Boosevolt " : An Autobiography. los. 6d. net, 

(Ma^^llan.) ' 


quite seriously. Mr. Roosevelt * could write a capital 
healthy book for boys, a thing always worth doing. His 
adventures as rancher, hunter, and volunteer cavalryman 
in time of war, are excellent reading of their kind. They 
arc like Mayne Reid come true. 

The quality of the book can be best illustrated by the 
safe old way of quotation. Mr. Roosevelt, always an 
apostle of the vigorous life, was .shocked at the condition 
of phy.sical inefiiciency into which the older officers of 
both services had allowed themselves to fall. A certain 
cavalry colonel proved unable to keep his horse at a trot 
for even half-a-inile ; a major-general was afraid to let 
his horse as much as canter ; and others had apparently 
forgotten tlie natural n.se of legs. Accordingly, he issued 
instructions that each officer sliould prove his ability to 
walk fifty miles or ride a hundred miles in three days — 
a test which Ihe average middle-aged woman would find 
pretty easy. Tlie bureau chiefs were staggered by the 
order — but there it was, and lliey proceeded to enforce it : 

” In tlio Marine Corp.s Taj^tain T.oonard, who had lo.st an arm 
at Tientsin, with txvo of liis lieuleiianls, did the fifty miles in 
one day ; for they were vigorous young men, who laughed at 
the ulea of treating a iifty-niilc walk as over- fatiguing. Well, 
the Navy Department officials rebukod them, and made them 
take the walk over again in three days, on the ground tliat 
taking it in one day did not comply with the regulations ! This 
seems iin believable ; but Leonard as.snres mo it is true." 

Another beautiful example of the oflicial mind at work 
is given later. When Mr. Roosevelt raised his regiment 
of Rough Riders for service in Cuba, he was hard put 
to gel equipment. It was nearly July before stores were 
issueil. Now the army jmictice was to begin the issue 
of winter clothes in the summer, so that the distribution 
might bo complete by the boginning of winter. In the 
present instance clothes were to be Issued, and the time 
was summer ; .so the wise officials proceeded (by precedent) 
to equip the regiment with norlliern w'intor garments to 
wear on a summer campaign in trojiical ('uba. 

This regiment of cow-piinciicrs and bronclio-buslers 
naturally had an eve for liorsii- flosli : 

” All our men wore gootl at accumulating horses, but within 
our own ranks I tJiink wc w(m*o inclined to ji.ward the ]xalm to 
the chaplain. . . . lie had a natural a]>tiLnde for acquiring 
mules, which made soino admirer, when the. regiment disbandeil, 
jiroposc that wo should have a special modal struck for him 
lioanrig a .Mule passant and a Chajdain regardant. A certain 
Pluladelplua clorgyni.ui projxosed lo visit tho regiment, and 
received duo warning Iroin an aide-dii-camp. ' Do you know 
('oloTiel Roosevelt's rc*giment ? ’ ' No,' said Iho clergyman. 

' V(^ry well, tlien, let mo giv<i you a ])icco of advice. When you 
get down to see the ('oloiufl, don't let vour horse out of your 
sight ; and il the ( hajilaiii is iliere, cion’ I got off the horso.’ " 


'fho political chapters arc less interesting — at least to 
an Rnglishmaii. In tlK;.sc parts of his book Mr. Roose- 
velt is inclined to be rather smug and self-.satisfied. " I 
never hesitated to do battle against the bosses when they 
wore wrong.” ” My <Iuty was to stand with every one 
while ho was right, and lo stand against him when he 
went wrong.” All very pretty and simple, Mr. Roose- 
velt ; the only trifling difficulty is, what is right and 
what is wrong ? llVcry fool (who is not a rogue as well) 
can say just as much as the cx- President of the United 
States. Such a statement is merely a modest paraphrase 
of, I, Theodore Roo.sevelt,"know in morals and in politics, 
what is right and what is wrong." Well, an anxious 
world is waiting to be let into the secret. " 

Mr. Roosevelt, too, wields not only the Big Stick, but 
the Big Word ; and the Big Word is usually £^ Jong^ay . 
round to nowhere. Any talk about Individualism or 
Socialism or any other *ism is merely talk about words, 
unless all concerned liave clear and accurate recoguitionj 
of what actual facts they relegate to these abstract 
gories. The world does hot prosper on perorations^ This:' 


comfortable vagueness affects much of Mr. Rooseveltf^^ 
political thought. Thus, he is very clear about one a$;pe<^: 
of the White Slave traffic. He is on the slide of the ddggem; 
Of the procurers he says, "There are brutes so low,. 
infamous, so degraded' and b^tial in their cruelffy 
brutality, that the only way to girt at them is 
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their skins." We cheerfully admit that there is much 
to be said for this point of view. Here, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt ceases to be definite. He goes on to say : 

" When girls afo paid wages inadequate to keo}) them from 
starvation, or to permit them to live decently, a certain propor- 
tion are forced by their economic misery into lives of vice. The 
employers and all others responsible for these conditions stand 
on a moral level not far above the -while slavers thenisclvcs.” 

Excellent ! but when is the flogging going to begin ? 
What is right for the wliite slaver is emphatically right 
for the sweating employer, who is the white slaver's work- 
ing partner, who provides the white slaver’s material, 
and stands, as Mr. Kooscvelt admits, on tiie .same level 
of iniquity. But all Mr. Roosevelt has to .say about 
him is “ economic pressure " and otlier comfortable words. 

It can be imagined what views Mr. Kooscvelt holds 
about decrease of armaments. Our very careful study 
of his doctrine enables ns to compress it thus : “It is 
most desirable that there should bo a decrease ol arnui- 
ineiits, but every one who iavours sucJi a deciease is a 
criminal or a maniac, probaldy both. Every good man 
should seek for peace, but let me catch any of you trying 
to find it ! " Mr. Roosevelt naturally says this at much 
greater length and vvitli much more eloquence than we 
have at our command. He tells us, ol c<Mirse, that the 
cost of armaments is really economical, because it is 
an insurance against war as il that settled anything ! 
Heaven forbid that w^e should lie so cruel as to judge a 
man by liis metaphors ; we meredy suggest to Mr. Roose- 
velt that a man is not really econ()nii<'al if Ikj insures him- 
self so elaborately against death that he liasiTt enough 
left to go on living with. 'J'he wliole difference between 
the armament and disarmament people lies in the very 
question of insurance that Mr. Rcjosevelt bedieves to be 
clecisiv^e — the disarmament people maintaining that tliere 
is a point (now at hand or reached) when the yearly 
cash cost of insurance against a hypothetical war is so 
heavy that the probable cost of an actual w'ar would 
be cheaper in the end. 

We should like to dwell upon otlier aspects of the 
volume— for instance, the lesson tlie terrible picture of 
American politics, whether municipal, provincial, or 
federal, should givti to tlu>se apaches of the Pre.ss and 
platform who are importing into our political life the 
malignant mendacity of the other side ; but our space 
fails. The volume is one oi really great interest to a wide 
range of readers. It is brc'czy ciiid healthy ; it tells 
many a good yarn, and its political pronouncements are 
always stimulating. We wish that, in the physical s-nse, 
it were less heavy. TVrhaps Mr. Roosevelt intends tf) u.se 
it as a weapon. A copy that fell upon a trust or a bronco 
would inevitably bust it. 

Gj-:oK(;ji Sampson. 


A GENTLE “MILITANT.”* 

Lady ron.stance Lytton has four times suffered im- 
prisonment ; twice at Holloway, once at Newcastle, and 
once-r-as " Jane Warton at Walton Giaoi, Liverpool. 
On each occasion it was very clearly a case of going to 
•prison for conscience’ s.ike : and the “ crimes ” of the 
prisoner are easily enumerated, 'fo begin with. Lady 
^Constance, having failed in an alleinjit to nilerview Mr. 
tterbert Gladstone, took part in a procession of Suflra- 
g0ttes to the Hous:^ of Commons. She experienced some 
IrAfher rough handling (the indice arc much more friendly 
and polite to-day, it seems), and was glad enough, being 
.^orn out by fatigue, to be arrested. The ssntence was 
one month, with the alternative of being bound over to 
the peace. " It seemed hardly believable t!iat what 
' t Imd done was- really considered worthy of four weeks 
pirisoh," 

The second adventure was at Newcastle, where Mr. 

; * Visions and Prisoners : Some Personal Experiences by 
Lytton and Jane Warton, Spinster.’* With 
S (Hcinemann.) 


Lloyd George 
was to speak. 
Lady C o n - 
stance slung a 
•pebble at a 
motor c o n - 
taining some 
of his support- 
ers. 'I'hc iloso, 
as before — one 
month in the 
Second Divi- 
sion. Long 
before it was 
up Lady Con- 
stance, com- 
|) a r i 11 g li e r 
f rut lines at 
N e w c a s t 1 e 
with lliose 
that liad be- 
fallen her at 
H o 1 1 o w a y , 
realistnl that 
slie was being 
treated as an 
e xcep ti onal 
and favoured 
p r i s o n e r . 
Other Suffra- 
gettes. lor 
insta nee (some 
e V e n less 
“guilty" than 
herself), were 
despatched to 
the 'f h i r d 
Division , 
which is not 
ail agreeable 





department of Itodi** Pjjs«> s .uuI I'iimuh'I'-,’' bv I.a ly Coiistrujn 

^ J-yttoM ( llriiH-ni 

prison. In 

the 1'hird Division you might, in circumstances, be ironed, 
placed in a punisliment cell, fi*d b\ force*. 

Lady ('onstaiuc I.\tlon's niiiid was made up: no- 
more pani])ermg ! Kclcascel from Ne wcastle she ])resently 
found herself, eui anotlieT errand of suffragism, at Liver- 
pool. Here the ge>vernor of Walton (iaeil was to he called 
upon to set free his sutlragisl ]>risniers. 

“ As feu* once it was Jiiv eihject ahejve* .ill e*lsc lej gt*l arrested 
and nuprisenicil. 1 began ilist barging iny sleine's, not thre)wung 
them, but Inniilv elre)pi>ing llicni fiver the' hedge' into the (Gover- 
nor’s garde'll." 

This lime, however, tlic iieiliee w^ere not to have the 
honour of arresting Lady Constance l.yttem. At the- 
station, w'hen tln^ liauJ had been made, and tlie prisoners’ 
roll was being called, it was liy and by 

“ the turn of June Wailem. She walke-el across tf> the ])edice- 
iiiaii, one shoulder hite'hcfl sliglitly abe)vc tlie other, her hair 
.sticking out straight be'hinel or we)rn in slie.k bandeaus on cither 
side of her face, he'r hat trailing in a iic'lancheilv wav on her 
hoael. The large, grey w'oolleii gloves were drawn up ener tlie 
te>o-sliorl-slecves ot her inat ; on the ef»Ilar ot it we're weirn 
portraits of Mrs. j*ankhurst, Mrs. Lawrence and Christa)>el, in 
small china broeahes ; heu* hat had a bit ot la]ie with ' N'ejtes for 
Women ’ written on it, interlaee'el with the cloth ]dait that W’cnt 
remnd it, and eye-glasses w^ere fixed on her noM*." 


It was the Piniclt Suffragette from top to toe, and 
prisoners not in the secret began to tilte'r. “As 1 got 
back to my companions they te»o were laugldng." The 
disguise, in, fact, was just a trifle* tex) good. 

But the authorities of Walton Ciae)] di<i not penetrate 
it; and poor "Jane Warton" unelcrwcnt a far we>rse 
penance than Lady Constance I.yttoii had ever done. 
She went on hungcr-.strikc, as her sisters in durance w^era 
now doing, and dreamed " of melons, peaches, and nec- 
tarines." For a breach of the rules .she wa.s confined in 
a cell " that looked as if it were underground," in whick 
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y the Jujf, basin, etc., were all mdde of black guttaperdailff;'^ 

and where it was so difficult to breathe that in the conri^sl 
4or outside “ ll)e air seemed fresh as mountain air by 
.comparison." Also, that nothing might be wanting to the 
absolute dilTercncc in treatment of " Jane Warton " and ^ 
Lady Constance l.ytton, Jane was forcibly fed. The 
horror of it was more than I can describe." Both at 
Holloway and at Ncwca.stlc, J.ady ('onstance I-ytton's 
heart had been pronounced a weak one. At Walton, 
Jane Warton ’s " was " Oh, ripping, splendid heart I " 

To Holloway, on the occasion of her second visit there 
.and fourth term of imprisonment, Lady ('onstance (who, 
in the north country had made a jaunt or two in Black 
Maria, with " drunks " of both sexes) was driven in a 
taxi, with her luggage in a portmanteau beside her. " At 
Holloway all was civility : it was unrecognisable from the 
first time I h.ad been there." This much at any rate, had 
iihe campaign effected. 

In the long run, J think, it will result in modifying 
wisely and in many ways the administration of our prisons 
for women. This in the main is the object of Lady Con- 
istaiice J-ytton’s book, which de.serves from end to end 
the attention it will probably receiv^e. There is nothing 
bitter or morbid in it, .scarcely anything of personal com- 
plaint. It IS (with hashes of delightful humour to 
irradiate its inevitable j)athos) a fair and— so far as is at 
present possible — a dispassionate statement of the facts 
concerning three prisons which have conic under her notice. 

" In my ignorance and impudence," .says Lady Constance 
in her " Dedication to rri.soncrs," " I went into prison 
hoping to help prisoners. So far as I know, J was unable 
to do anything for them. But the prisoners helped me." 
Yes ; it is a fine, delicate, and moving book. 

'l uiHE Hopkins. 


NICE PEOPLE AND OTHERS.* 

For the library subscriber, who is, after all, the most 
important per.son to be considered by flic present-day 
novelist — because those kind and gonial folk the newspaper 


I'.ilie affairs of two thotoughly iiice yoitittg; persona wto 
‘ deceive each other in the most strangely simplified financsi^ 
world ever viewed by the curious reado|te. Stocks aiifi 
shares run up and down miraculously ; a villainous, father 
(not a real father) and a vengeful dying man vie with each 
other for the creation of obstacles to the true love of the 
hero and heroine. That Mr. Paul Trent should finally, 
bring the lovers penitently to each other's arms in a far 
land is a happy deliverance for them from difficulties 
which at one time threatened to spoil their lives, I must 
not forget to commend the way in which this author 
makes his characters fall in and out of love : it is worthy 
of Shakespeare himself. 

Mark Somers has chosen, in " The Bridge " to show 
two nice people in distress over their own marriage. The 
heroine, having proceeded to India to marry her lover, 
finds him a stranger, and is shocked at the intimacies of 
married life. It is not until another man has been still 
more beastly, and her husband has been nearly killed in 
fighting the mysteriously blood-thirsty tribes which infest 
India, that the heroine sees the difference between chaste 
and unchaste love ; and the comedy ends happily, as it 
should do, so that w^e can be reassured of the eventual 
" right-ness " of those intemperate marriages upon which 
modern novels arc so often built and through which perhaps 
so many lives have in reality come sadly to disaster. 

Such an intemperate marriage w'as made between the 
father and mother in Mr. Philip Gibbs' novel " The 
Custody of the Child." The mother was an actress, and 
not, 1 am afraid, a very nice woman. Her husband was 
compelled, in fact, to divorce her ; and Nick, the too-loving 
son, had many troublesome situations to encounter before 
he and his father, reconciled, began life anew together. 
Mr. Philip Gibbs, by concentrating upon Nick, who remains 
forlornly youthful throughout, gives his thesis novel a 
coherence which it would otherwise lack ; and while the 
book is sentimental to an extreme degree, it is a thoroughly 
effective piece of work, and quite the best novel Mr. Gibbs 
has written. And as to the niceness of Nick and hiS 
unfortunate father, the dreariest cynic could feel no doubt. 


-critics cannot prevent the circulation of inferior novels — 
there arc books about only two classes of people, 'I'here 
are, that is to say, books about nice pjojffe and books 
about people who emphatically are not nice. 'I'here are 
Tiice books, and there are horrid books. There are books 
about people whom one would like to meet, and books 
about peo])le at whom in real life one would look askance, 
or to w'hom one would not know what to say. l"or each 
library subscriber knows instinctively that she (or he) 
Is a mixture of strangelv* assorted ingredients, with the 
desire to think herself (and to be thought) " nice " as the 
"Strongest of all the nmltiiarious desires which compose the 
soul of the libi,'irv subscriber. Just as Mr. Pecksniff said 
" Let us be inoial ! " so the library subsciiber. in absolute 
sincerity, suys ‘ Let us be nice," h)r she desires above all 
things to Ix' reassured about human nature. She prefers 
to all others those novels in which the characters may 
dndeed err, but in which they must in the conclusion, by 
some recognition of I he ))()vver ol love, or of iinselfishne.ss, 
-or of good conduct, redeem Ihciiiselves for a life of hap]>y 
virtue somewhere beyond the last page of the iKiok, The 
^ preference is natural and charming, and J am the last 
^^persoii to desj^ise it. The good hmglish novelist who is 
.;also popular is one who recogni.ses the truth of the library 
^^subscriber's aspiration, and, perhaps himself feeling tlue' 
impulse, aspires in turn to satisfy it. Only one of 
, the novelists now' under notice obeys, in fact, a still higher 
that of dire veracity. 

Soi^ls." By T,otiis Coujx'rus. Translated by A. T. 

\Heinemann.) — " The Making of a Bigot." By 
.MacaulaV. (Hodder & Stoughton.) — " Once Upon a 
By H' B. Marriott Watson. (Dent.)—" The Custody 
the Child." By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson.) — " The King 
Ji jidlUxd the King." By Warwick Defeping. (Cassell.)— •" The 
ydSitifong Heart." By A. R. Goring-Thomaa. (Lane.) — " The 
By Mark Somers. (Unwin.) — " Max Logan," By 
yJPaUl. Trent. (Ward, I-ock.). 6s, each. 


Less effective is Mr. Goring-Thomas' " The Strong 
Heart," wdiich is hampered by poverty of central idea 
and by an old-fashioned heaviness of manner. Barbara 
Murray, the heroine, forced by circumstances to take a 
situation as a barmaid, meets and marries a young man 
of blood and potential means who is going to he a diplomats 
lie docs not tell his parents of his marriage, and when 
Barbara's mother, a vulgar woman, forces the news upon 
the young man’s mother, there is an estrangement. Later, 
the young man becomes disaffected, and nearly breaks 
Barbara ’.s strong heart ; and it takes me all my time to , 
be persuaded in the end that he w^as really a nice young | 
man at all. His aunt, though rather caricatured, is much 


nicer ; and it would have Viccn interesting to know her 
better. 1 did not nnich take to Barbara, and the story 
is inclined to be both heavy and jerky in manner, 
also overweighted in some w^ay by the vulgarity 


characters— a vulgarity of w'hicli Mr. Goriug-Tliomas , 
aware, and which, indeed, he is out to satirise, perhaps | 
niy objection to the book is due only to the fact tliat 
spite of Barbara, her father, Mi.ss Helough, and Mrs, 
there are too few nice people in it ; for I certamly fpundvi¥| 
unpleasing and a little dull. , 

Mr. Warwick Deeping’s romance of the Peasati^lJs 


" The King behind the King " is, al>ove everyth*!^, ' ' 

It should be very popular, as the hero is trdngf^V 
man. who ever lived, and the heroine hath a deyil 
only adds to her charm. There is a great deal of 
and heavy slaughter of villains. When. Fulk an4; 
living virtuously in a small house, are bi^^ged 
of men, the mortality among the 
credible, but it is delightful to hav6 
trated the proverb that " right is migb^/' and 
sort of readiness and bceesy eloquence 
that is ^ reminiscent ol Charles 





^ Once Upon a time " is a collection tif six stories, two' 
^ ivhich are by way of being little novels. They are about 
i^ine of the pleasantest and most amusing people in the 
1 world ; and if the first tale, of a singularly rapid courtship, 
is Steyensonian, and the second one, of a singularly pro- 
tracted courtship, is — as it were — a sort of Shakespearean 
, ifewce, those facts are all to the good, and the stories make 
Rightful and amusing reading. Mr. Marriott Watson, at 
this time of day, does not need commendations ; but 
assuredly they are his due. 

But if we want nice people in cxcclsis wc shall find them 
always in the work of Miss Rose Macaulay, whose new 
novel, “ The Making of a Bigot ” is crowded with tlicm. 
It has not much of a story, but it is full of happy dcscrii)- 
tions, and friendly, amusing people, and sayings wise, 
witty, and tender. Possibly Miss Macaulay is in danger of 
writing well too easily, and as a personal opinion I wish 
that she would essay a bigger theme, and work right 
through it ; but, meanwhile, we may be thankful for the 
pleasure her work gives. 

We come now to a book which has vital cohercMice and 
a strict veracity, a book of an entirely different order from 
the others in this batch — " Small Souls,” by Louis Couperus, 
translated by Alexander Teixeira dc Mattos. ‘ “ Small 
Souls '* is the first of four celebrated novels about a l->utcli 
family of quality. Its chief character is a woman who, 
marrying a diplomat many years older tJian herself, Jell in 
love with a young man attached to the Dutch embassy in 
.Rome, and, fourteen years before the opening of the story, 
was divorced by her husband. Constance van I^>wo lias 
married her lover, and after fourteen years of absence 
from Holland, she, her husband, and their boy return. 
Their one desire is to live quietly in their own country 
and among the members of their own famdics. But the 
** small souls ” of the title cannot bear tliat : they have 
been outraged, and a thousand mean and wicked thoughts 
are harboured against the returned husband and wife. 
They arc slander.ed and criticised — ” small people criticise 
a dress, or an evening-party, but they never criticise life. 
.To begin wdth, they’re afraid to : small people are interested 
only in what is not serious, in what is really not w^orth 
while '' ; — and when Constance, uninvitetl, calls upon a 
sister (wife of a politician) on that sister’s at-home day, 
meeting relatives and friends of her first husband, the 
storm breaks. With bitter recriminations her relatives 
rend the tics of family which Constance has believed as 
sound as her own love. She might have been warned hy 
her brother Paul, a pliilosopher who has pointed out to 
her the rottenne.ss of the family tic ; when he said that 
she was botli ” pastoral and atavistic ” in lier belief in 
the strength of family love she might have learned the 
truth. Instead, she falls fainting under the blow, and it 
is her son, a boy of fourteen, with his scornful cry, " It’s 
all about nothing ...” who points the moral ol the tale. 

Small Souls ” is a very fine book indeed, extraordinarily 
moving. It is packed with knowledge and understanding. 
And, above all, it is an international book, tor its essential 
truth to English life is as groat as its precise truth to its 
own milieu. ” Wc have,” says Constance’s philo.sopliu al 
brother, " we Jiave a great crack running through us, 
slanting, like that j But we are nice peojile, and wc don’t 
let the world know.” 

pKANK SWINNKKION. 




THE NEW GREECE.* 


:Mr. Cassavetti is above all things a good patriot. It 
iKv^l^r from his preface, in which he claims the right, 
score of his origin, to set down his views on the 
character with absolute frankness, that he intended 
impartial, but his nature has been too .strong 
The eighty years during which his family has 
: in England have in no way dimm^ his 

for his Mother Country, and Mr. Cas.savetti’s book, 



and the Balkan Wats." 


By D. J. Cassavetti. 


y^^^Uch IS so excellent in many respects, is mamd by 
bias which stands out so markedly from many of its pag^iSi)! 
This, perhaps, is not altogether his fault. As both he 
and Mr. Pember Reeves (who contributts a sympatheBc; 
little introduction) complain, CJrccce has not been kindly 
treated in the English Press and has been .subjected to 
some nuinerited attacks, and it is quite possible that if 
such attacks ha(l not been made Mr. Cassavetti's spirited 
defence would have l)een more temperate and judicious. 

But with all its .short -comings this is a thoroughly interest- 
ing and in some respects a valuable l>ook. Mr. Cassavetti had 
some personal experience of the (ireek advance into Mace- 
donia, and his account ol the three camjiaigns of the Greek 
army and of the naval operations olf tiie Dardanelles is 
clearly and soundly written. His narrative of these events 
is, in fact, much superior to tliat of tiie second Balkan 
War. in which his prejudice against the Bulgarians fre- 
quently overpowxTs his jiulginent. He pays a justly 
high tribute to the work of the t ireek artillery, which Oil 
many occasions completely outclassed that of the Turks — 
wlio are not, however, and ne\er Jiave been, good artillery- 
men — and he ciles the opinion of conqietenl judges that 
for speed in coming into action and taking uj) the target, 
as well as for accuracy of aim, the jmictice of the Greek 
gunners couKl scarcely have beini inijiroved. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the concluding 
one on ” Gnccia Irredenta,” in which Mr. Ca.ssavetti dis- 
cusses the future of the new (iroece, the population of which 
has been nearly doubled by the conquests of the wars. 
The more material aspects of the new .situation he has 
already set out in a chapter in which he looks forward to 
the JHranis being linked up with the great European 
railway system and becoming the port for the Indian mail, 
and in which he points to the success of Switzerland in 
attracting tourist traffic as showing what Greece could do 
with much smaller ditficulties Lo overcome. He obviously 
holds the view that a country such as this, energetically 
developed, should by no me.ans rest content with what 
she has already won, and he quotes with approval the letter 
of a lady urging that, if tlie Turk be ejected, (Constanti- 
nople must oi right pass into Greek liands. Mr. Cassavetti 
has, too, somewhat significant references to the numbers 
of Greeks living in various jxirts of the 'J'urkisli Empire, 
and his statement, ” The Turkish ICmpire is doomed, and 
when it collapses Oeece will conic into her own again,’' 
is a plain enougli indication that tlie ajipetite of ^Ireece, 
so far from having been .satisfied by wh.it it has already 
eaten, has onlv been rendered tlie more keen. 

M. H. H. M. 


HODDEN GREY.* 

Charles Liiiiib was not alone, even among his con- 
temporaries, in praising the American Ouaker, Woolman. 
("oleridge, who recommended Ids friencks to so many of 
his discoveries, ” glorified ” Jiim, and the verdict has been 
onilorsed by many great ones since. Besid(?s, Woolman has 
his interest for tlie present day. At ii time when mysticism 
and its teachings are so much upon our lips, it must look 
lo vStaud the usual tests of life and practice. The world 
will listen, in spile of itself, if it can be convinced that 
a mystical lino of thought leads men to a higher perfection 
of life; and if this new form of transcendcntali.sm is to 
last longer than the \vave of half a century ago it must 
influence ” w'orks " as well as faith. Woolman combined 
both. 

It was inevitable, in any case, that a revi^'al of spiritual 
literature would bring back to light those minor books in 
English whose chief claim is lliat they are products of 
Christian leaching. Among them none stands higher than 
Woolman's Journal. It is the index of a mind for ever 
bent upon the eternal verities, yet content to trace the 
humble paths of poverty and duly. Duty led this Quaker 
while still a lad to chide his master for slave-dealing, and 
this was forty years -before a decision of the Court of 

» John Woolman: His Life and Own Times.” By W. 
Teignmottth Shore. 5s. net, (Macmillan.) 
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King's Bench declared slavery illegal in England, and led 
the ivay to practical results. In the interval Woolman 
pursued the good cause as diligently as he pursued salva- 
tion and the contempt of the thoughtless. His eccentri- 
cities (what saint has ever been without them ?) kept 
shallow folk amused, especially his objection to travel 
behind a horse and a whip, and his preference for undyed 
cloth. Short of the life of an Indian fakir or a 'I'rappist 
monk, he came to realise his ideal of parting with all he 
had for the good of his soul and the purging of his 
mind. But he did a practical man's work in the world, 
and left his mark on it in many ways — chiefly in the 
emancipation nioveincnt, the example of his life, and that 
purity of style in writing which sets him alongside that 
other unlettered genius and stylist, Biinyan. Thus much 
Mr. Shore brings out in a most discerning and persuasive 
book. He supplements Woolniaii’s account of himself by 
tilling the ga])s where the Quaker lias supjiressed his 
hardships, and he makes an admirable chapter of the 
voyage which brought Woolman to England, to die in 
out midst. The ynakers of ^‘ork testified after his burial 
that he had been " truly serviceable ” in “ the Lord's work,” 
and this testimony was after his own heart, alike in its 
simplicity and its restraint. It makes this book all the 
more appropriate and welcome that both tliesc virtues 
pervade it to the full. 


PASSIONS: PRIMARY AND OTHERWISE. 

One day there will arise a psychologist whose business 
it will be to classify the phenomena of the emotions as 
exhibited in Drama. When that happens, J conjecture 
they will be graded as primary, secondary and tertiary. 
In the primary class will be found the elementary emotions 
of love and liate, with their various manifestations : the 
secondary class will be that which devotes itself to 
the exposition f»f mental and .spiritual conflicts ; while the 
tertiary passions will be found to include the actions of the 
sophisticated in their desire for self-manifestation. Roughly, 
we may classify these three as drama, comedy, and higher 
comedy. The dilicrcncc between the two last named may 
thus be stated : Comedy concerns itself with the subject 
of physical laughter— the other concerns itself with the 
laughter of the mind. 

The three volumes under con.sideration are adventures 
in each of these classes of social phenomena. ” Mary 
Goes First ” ^ belongs to the tertiary class, and although 
it is not the highest specimen of its kind, it should be wel- 
comed as a joyous specimen of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones' 
honest craftsmanship. In noway do T derogate from that 
when I say that most of its commercial success on the 
stage was due to the supreme fascination of Mi.ss Marie 
, Tempest’s performance, as Mary Whichollo, and conceni- 
iiig tliat, the author pays tribute to her exquisite imagina- 
tive scnsil)ility in his J^reface. Out of a plot of the 
flimsiest material, with unerring art, Mr. Jones, by exercj.s- 
ing his essential sense of humour, provides two hours of 
hearty laughter. In theme, it is a well-observed exposure 
of the pretension and humbug of those who seek titles and 
high places in society. Mary Whichello always went 
first in Warkinstall society, until a grateful but undiscerning 
' Oo'vtomeiit conferred a knighthood on Sir Thomas Bods- 
' ( worth, and with that title went all chances of Mary’s 
h ,r©td.ining her precedence in Society. Truth to tell, Mary 
catty kind of woman. Lady Bodsworth has been 
^ that they wish the knighthood to be regarded 

to everybody in Warkinstall ; 

‘ ” There are forty thousand people in Warkinstall. 
A :: f un*seUish of’ you, Lad)^ Bods worth, to share your honour 

but— ‘weH, tlv'Ki Won't be much for ea<?h of us, will 

a pointed tongue, and with her quick wits, she 
death strokes to the ponderousness of the 
thatt; she is ransqmed from our contempt by- 

'Goes' First.'' A Comedy in Three Acts and An 
A : ^ H^ly Arthur Jones, is. net. (Bell, ) 


her sheer powers of fascination and* raillery. Indeed, it 
speaks much for the author's method when 1 say that 
his figures are so life-like, the dialogue is so crisp, and 
springs so naturally from the situations that, with great 
good humour, we accept the whole thing with gusto, as a 
fine example of ” the vigilant Comic,” the Meredithian 
genius of thoughtful laughter. 

In regarding the example belonging to the second class, 
I make bold to say that what Mr. Allan Moiikhouse has 
done in ” The Education of Mr. Surrage ”* was badly wanted. 
The theme may be stated thus : Can the bourgeois sit 
down with the Bohemian and both mess out of the same 
bowl ? And in giving us an affirmative answer, Mr. Monk- 
house presents us with a comedy of acute perception, in 
which he goes finely into many hitherto unconsidered 
passions. There is that youthful craze for being mis- 
understood and the young people’s passionate search for 
and exploitation of the bizarre, when, with unseeing young 
eyes, they stumble pig-hcadcdly into the mazes of so-called 
Bohemianism. Mr. Surrage, a plain, open-minded business 
man, forms the resolvent factor for the reconciliation of all 
fhose jarring elements. His three children attempt to 
educate their father in modern ways by in vd ting, for week- 
end visitors, an artist-genius who pilfers, his inamorata 
who flirts, and a rather tiresome ass of a playwright. It 
is Mr. Surrage’s common-sense that saves the situation, 
and finally, comically enough, turns the work of the highly 
impossible art-genius into a paying proposition. 

Modestly labelled “ Four Dramatic Studies, and belong- 
ing to the class of primary passions, Mr. Idithergill Robinson 
presents four one-act plays which arc well worth perusal, 
l)ec«aiise of their high promise, and the fact that, unlike 
the Oxford young man, he does not attempt to shock the 
suburban by choosing the abnormal act for plot. 'I'lic 
themes are strong, because they are simple. Jn ” The 
Lonely Woman,” it is the tragedy of a woman who ha.s 
sacrificed love for the sake of her selfish parents ; in 
” Rosalie ” the quixotic notion of an artist who persuades 
his mistress that marriage is the true completion of life ; 
” The Cure ” argues for truth between lovers ; and ” 'I’he 
Hop Pickens ” is a divagation on the view point of the 
submerged. Througliout Uie four there is that sincerity 
of purpose and sympathetic insight which bodes well for 
future work, when the author has acquired the higher 
technique of his art. 

Roun J.AWSON. 


A QUINCUNX OF HUMOUR.^ 


It i.s a pity that the quincuncial arrangement is not 
better suited tor th^ placing of books, it is so admirably 
adapted to the putting of things in no invidious order. 

A reviewer, confronted by a batch of books, may treat 
them in the order of ;ncriti which generally means the 
tailing off to a bare acknowledgment of the last on his 
list ; he may treat the writers alphabetically, but that 
i.s giving undue prominence to those on whom accident* 
of birth has conferred the initial A, B or C, and fie may 
have so wearied his readers that they never reach the 
'company, fit but few, wliom fate has initialled with an- 
X, V or Z. To put them in order of seniority would call, , 
for much looking up of reference- books, and the method, ; 


when found out, might sometimes irritate the ro^iewee^ 
To give place aux dames in a review, while we conf^uu^ to 
withhold it in the State, might savour of insincerity dir i 


* “ The Education of Mr. Surrage.” A Comedy,, In Foul* ^ 

Acts, bv .-Mian Mimkhousc. is. 6cl, net and net. (SidgWick' A 
Jackson). , \ . > 

8 *' Four Dramatic Studies.” By W. Fothergill Itobinsqfi; !. 
ih. net. (Blackwell). ; ! ' y-y 

I ' ' ' A- ' ' ''' 

* ” Simpson.” By KUnor Mordaimt. fis. (Methtw^^) i 
” Cupid's Caterers.” By Ward Muir. 6.s. (Stanley Pauli i 
” One Kind and Another.” By Barry Pain. 68. (Seck^i 
” The Tracy Tubbses.” Byd^ssie Popev 3 S. 6d. (Mills ABbCfini 
” Seaborne of the Bonnet Shop.” By R. K. Weekes. 6$, Uenkns,| 
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that mascu- 
line patronage 
which is never 
more out of 
place than in 
matters of the 
arts. (Inci- 
dentally, it 
may be saifl 
that, in the 
present case, 
to give place 
aux dames 
would also be 

to< deal first Miss Jessie Pope, 

with the best wl»i» wnltiMi murh for //. .uid whose huinorous iiovrl, 
. . , "Tlui TrjK'v ruhlisfb,” li.is iiisl hf(Mi iniUlishiil l»v Mtssrs. 

two out of the Mills .-t IJoon. 

quintet of 

fiction before me.) T^laciiig Ihe books in a ()uini'unx, if is 
possible to regard tlieni in a liapha/aid iasliion, as wo 
might examine the fiuit trees planted in that approved 

figure. 

If fiction generally may be divided in the way indicated 
by Mr. Carry Pain in the title t)f Ids new volume, so also 
may it again be divided into “ One Kind ami Another’* 
of the various branches into which it is sejiarable. Indeed, 
if we are to take these five books as expressive ol humour, 
we may say that togetluM- they represent one kind- -and 
‘four others ; or even more, for ]Mi . PaiTv Pain’s volume 
consists of a number of short stories onlv broadly divisible 
in accordance with their general title. ( )f " one kind ” 
there are four stories of a liglit and bright eharat ter, and 
of ** another ” there are fifteen more or less farcical ; those 
grouped as “ Detection Without (.'nnu‘ " being droll skits 
upon the detective-story vogue slarti-d by the preter- 
natural cutenesH ol one Sherlock Holmes. 'Phougli he 
can be droll in that charming manner vvldch allows a 
reader to lose himself for the time being in mere loolery, 
Mr. Barry Pain is no less suexessful in juesenting the 
kind of humour in which fun is not dissociated from 
tenderness ; and there is many a good ejuarter ol an hour 
to be found in the pages of his latest contribution to the 
gaiety of readers. 

There is nothing “farcical” about Miss IClinf>r Mor- 
daunt’s “ Simpson,” unless it be in the very idea, as the 
delightful . Mrs. i^cannie put it, of seeking to. build on 
a negation. For Simpson — ” my Christian name’s George 
. . . any old n«amc will do ” — in the middorties of his 
age look a delight iiil country place, and, with a niiiid)er of 
friends of like views, established a kind ol country club, 
into which no women were to be allowed to penetrate—* 


except on the occasion of an annual dinner- and from 
which a member could only leave for matrimonial juirposcs 
on paying a heavy penalty. (Of course, one alter the 
other, most of the members found it worth ]>ayiiig the 
penalty.) If the central idea may be said to be farcical, 
tlie whole story is rich in humour, alike in characterisation 
and situation — and in that truest humour, too, which is 
sweetly human. The author .shows us the various ” celi- 
bates ” following their fortunes in a way which quite 
naturally illustrates the most diverse forms of that up- 
lifting which is paradoxically termed falling in love, and, 

' in doing so makes all real, though suffused as it were with 
an atmosphere of romance; and, whcii she touches on 
tragedy, does so with the pathos of the natural instead 
of the too-commoii emphasis of the sensational. ” A 
widow o* sorts, though I am clanged, if I know whether it 
be grass or sod.” From that happy jest near the outset 
to tlie arriding slip near the close, when the club dining- 
.tal4e had been mulched of several leaves,” this book is 
one to be enjoyed, and thoroughly enjoyed, l:>y those who 
can lose themselves in a good story well told. 

■ If Mrs. Mordaunt has given us realism irradiated by 
^^mance and shot through with humour, Mr. Ward Muir 
lias ^ven us, in ” Cupid’s Caterers,” qtz$e another kind ; 
'Of realism and quite another kind of humour. ” Cupid’s 
might be thought: to be the manulaoturers ol 


expensive chocolates in ornate boxes, but not such are 
they who are here presented to us. Mr. Ward Muir^3 
" caterers ” do up their wares in penny packets, labelled 
Honeysuckle, Dreamtime, and so forth. He gives ns — in a 
way which suggests full first-hand knowledge — particulars 
of the manner in which jxipular periodicals are made for 
the million. In following the forlmir.s of a literary aspirant, 
he takes us to Slcightfonl Ibnise and shows us the men 
and women wdio produce s\u h j)eriodicals, and, while follow- 
ing the h)ve-story oi .some ol th(‘m, is mainly concerned in 
pleasantly cynical fashion in showing h(»w it is that what 
the public want is })repaied for them day by day and 
week by week. The bi;^ jonrnal-inannfactiiring establish- 
ment has before been used lor fictional ]nir]>oses, but Mr. 
Muir has treated it anew in a fresh and entertaining fashion. 

in ” Seaborne of the lk)nn(’l Shop ” we are taken to 
quite another emporium, and to a story that is by no 
means primarily humorous. Mi. (or is it Miss?) U. K. 
Wcekes certainly brings the hero lu^fore the heroine for 
the first time in a fa.shion suggestive ol broad farce ; and 
it is the comic spirit ])rcsidmg over things which ordains, 
as his frienfis foretold, that Seaborne should fall in love 
with and marry one of the girls oi his model bonnet shop. 
The shop, however, is by no means I tie <mly centre of 
interest, though love and tragedy both em.mate therefrom. 
It is a pleasant and iiileri'sting story, including, in Con- 
stantine and Flisabelh, a remarkably-drawn couple, so 
impressive that it is malti'r for regret that the author has 
made it necessary that tln ir tragedy should be the means 
of bringing about the ha])])y ending. 

Miss Je.s.sic Hope has, in “ The fracy 'I’libb.ses,’' provided 
humour of a frankly outrageous kind, in which probabilities 
are ignored, and comic si tun turns follow one another from 
start to finish. Tlie fracy 'fiibbses married, and, though 
before that happy event they knew nothing of adventure, 
things began to hap]>en at once in a fashion which may • 
have been disquieting to them, but which is highly divert- 
ing to us, as set forth by the chronicler. Burglars and 
motor-c37cles, a lion escaped from a menagerie, servants, 
a wandering balloon — siuK are some of the things which 
play their parts in the experiences of the young couple. 
Headers on tlie look-out lor something truly mirth -provok- 
ing will be well advised to take up this book, in which Miss 
Jessie Pope has provided ample iniiterial for much hearty 
and healthful laughter. 

Walter Jerrold. 
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rf n,o«ii ,mon « luc ,rf hf« nn«ms 8‘** »» *0*' eloquence like that of Barabbas m prison : . 


know'll to the curious in an edition by Grosart. 


Dobell came upon a MS. book of his poems, dated 


"I 1643. It went to America, and is now otlered to the con- 
’Sidcration of the ovcr-curious. Briefly, Beaumont was 
,i bom in 1616, and before he died in 1690, had been to college 
■! with Crashaw, had conceivably known Traherne, had read 
Herbert and V'aughan, and had written numerous poems 
in the style of the age. He falls so far short of the other 
.'^our sacred poets, his contemporaries, that a clever modem 
... could have written his book for him. “ A Morning Hymn,*' 
^ for example, one of the better poems, is like an exercise in 


O free, fresh earth ! 

Tliat I might once more feel thy good greensward 
Spring 'nenth niy tread — thine atoms crunch, and grate. 
Oh, for the upland slopes, the tumbling rills, 

The gaunt grey peaks of the Judaean heights ; _ 

Where prowls the lean wolf, and the leopard hides. 
Where wheels the towering vulture, and all night 
The jackal's eerie wailing holds the air. 

And echoing rolls thnjugh cavernous confines dim. 

And deeps of yawning darkness ....** 


the style of tliat age : 

“What’s this Morn’s bright liye to Me, 

Yf I sec not thine, and Thee, 

Fairer Jesu ; in whose Face 
All my Heavn is spred ! Alas, 

' , Still 1 grovel in dead Night, 

' > Whilst I want thy living Light ; 

f ; Still I sleep, although I wake. 

And in this vain Sleep I Talk, 

, Dreaming wilh wide-open eyes, 

Fund fantastik vanities. 

' Shine, mv only Daystarr, shine ; 

So mine Eyes shall wake by Thine ; 

^ So the Dreams I grope in now 

'.‘.fi. ' ' ' To clear Visions shall grow ; 

, ‘ ' So my Day shall measured be 

By thy Grace’s Charitie ; 

' So shall I discern the Path, 

Thy sweet Law prescribed hath ; 

' . . For thy Wayes cannot be shown 

By any Light, but by thine Own** 

Once upon a time, iierhaps. these poems told Cambridge 
■ linen under Cromwell something about the author. If 
Edward Dowden’s poems should cease, as these have done, 
• to tell us something about him, they would have no value 
i j At all. He was no poet. Only rarely was he a versifier both 
Lskilfu} and felicitous. But he preserved much through not 
acquiring the mere technique of the minor poet. He was 
' ^ble to confine himself to what he really thought and felt. 

' Sis verses are serious occasional verses — travel poems 
VWritten in galleries or in the open air, recalling great and 
notable days, poems expressing deep sudden emotions, 
religious or not, a sonnet " To a child dead as soon as 
/.born,** and lines " Sent to an American Shakespeare 
I Society,*’ a sonnet read at the Poe centenary, together with 
ri.^^nslations that show his love of literature. The poems 
/ qomposc a profound autobiography. They invite, and they 


The i^lay was written in Kimberley, the other chief 
poems in Port Elizabeth and Cape Town ; and the book 18 
dedicated to the people of South Africa who have hailed 
the poet as the Milton of South Africa. 

Most of Mrs. Belben’s poems record certain days in her 
life, either for private reasons, as in the sonnet beginning : 

“ One sunset among all the rest, stands out 
Conspirnons in our lives, dear heart “--that day 
We stood together in the narrow lane, 

And other people seemed so far away ....’* 

or because the scene itself had an emotional value, as in 
** A (Wiinpse ” : 

“ Clear silver-green the sky ; 

Dc'ep j)urple-grey the trees in front of it • . . 

No sound except the sighing of the wind. 

... A weird and wild night cry ... 

The dark with mystery and wonder lit. 

Black foreground ; sunset afterglow behind.’* 

Miss Kuttcr-I.eatham is equally good. She quotes Clifton 
Bingham's saying that " Songs should come from the heart 
and go to the heart,” and illustrates it and justifies her 
discipleship again and again with poems taking a roseate 
view of life, such as ” My Sweet Seventeen ” : 

“ Soft shade of tresse^s, that winsomely curl ; 
lilies, carnations, and petals of pearl, 

Made into the roseate face of a girl, 

Is my Sweet Seventeen. 

IHit your sunny head out of the cloud, dear. 

Tell me your dreamings aloud, dear. 

Are skies very blue ? 

Does prince come to woo 

Beauty who slumbers the long ages through. 

My Sweet Seventeen ?” 


need, intimacy. For those who can respond they will 
/^.communicate many simple ])! ensures in a style which this 
?||iWpnet fairly represents : 

^1//' “ A place whore Una might have fallen asleep 

Assured of quiet dreams, a place to make 
''.fe blight with strange tears ; a little lake 

In the green heart oi a w'ood ; the crystal deep 
///' Of heaven so wide if there should chance to stray 

' Into that stainless held some thin cloud-flake. 

When not a breeze the trance of noon dare break, 

S if ' About the middle it must melt away. 

^ Lilies upon the water in their leaves, 

- Stirr’d by faint ripples that go curving on 

f ' > To little reedy coves ; a stream that grieves 

, To the line gras.scs and wild flowers around ; 

And we two in a golden silence bound, 

3'/" Not a line read ol rich Endymion." 

>y : Mr. Kett, on the other other hand, sternly represses 
;,;Jlimself, uttering only genercl emotions, national and 
r,^49Ugious, suggested by Trafalgar Day or the visit of the 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York to South Africa 


1SK>6, and by texts from the Bible. His greatest effort 
3’ Divine Tragedy,” in blank verse, where the loves 

Minor Poems of Josepli Beaumont." Edited by Eloise 
^^^Oinsbn. 21 s. net. (Constable). — ’’Poems of Edward I^w« 
3 vols. 6s, each. (Dent.) — ” Poetical Works of George 
6s. net. (Charles H. Kelly .)•--” As The Heart Speaks* 
Other Poems." By May Belben. as. 6d. net. (Morland, 
'gj™ersham-)-V‘ Lyrics and Poems." By Edith Rutter Leatham. 

net, (Erskine Macdonald.) "The WMte Gate.'* By 
'IS. 6d. and ss. 6d. niiC— *' Lays and LegeaNls.^^ 
■.es.'.jlWi. det*..' '(Plraiieis ; 


Miss Lorma Leigh has a loftier note aiming to make 
life one grand sweet song. Her ” Sunset ** is a typical 
aspiration : - 

Linger awhile and watch this scene so fair — ^ 

It will not last as now, its beauty rare / 

Will fade into the night, and all grow dark. 

And dim, till it be light. 

These moorland heights, these valleys bathed in fire, 

Bring to my heart a nameless vague desire ^ 

To grasp tlic best in life, to be, to do, ; y 

'rho’ all else fail, nature herself is true. - 

Through all my being the sunset’s glory thrills, ; . . j 

A limitless delight my spirit fills, ' 

I fear to-morrow, lest the morn redeems r , 

This perfect night's sweet mockery of dreams.*' 


A'fter these tender tones it is almost a pleasure to 
Mr Anderson’s plangent substantial verses, ’ usn^y ^ 
a narrative basis, as in ” The Sheikh's Bride ** : v? 

\ V v''V' 

“ Thv summons wakened my soul frpm ^ee|4ii#;;/ 
I left the land where my kindred. 

They could not stay me with wrath or 

Nor might they prison l^.bolt or'bar ’ ^ -'Wm 

The heart held captiye within :thy keecite: ■ 

Selim, Selim Abenamar.** ; 


But on the whole 
this dluater of living 


.■'B^omon^Wbdsi 
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THE GOLDEN BARRIER* 

You can always trust these famous collaborators for a 
really good story, and, though there is no striking original- 
ity of treatment or deep psychological interest in *' The 
•Golden Barrier,” one is conscious of genuine pleasure in 
following the tale to the obvious conclusion. There is no 
trace of padding out the story ; it marches along steadily 
And surely in the disciplined hands of these two authors, 
with no lack of incident to keep it alive in every 
■chapter. ” The Golden Barrier ” is, of course, the obstacle 
•of riches. The happy possessor of them in this case is Miss 
Magdalen Tempest, of Teyne Court, a spoilt child of an 
indulgent grandfather, deceased when the story opens. 
Magdalen herself is a fascinating girl, but with the additional 
And. potent attraction of untold wealth and an utter irre- 
■sponsibility, it is no wonder that Teync Court presents 
great possibilities to tlie adventurers that crowd upon the 
'Scene. Let us enumerate the dramatis persona; : Lady 
Adelaide Bruce- Walsingham, iMagdalcn's aunt, who battens 
-oh her niece and is anxious to secure her position by wedding 
Mr. Isidore Blase to Magdalen. Isidore Blase is a rising 
^tnanf ” a tall, wcll-bnilt man, with a .somewhat Oriental 
quality in his unmistakable good lofjks.” Instantly we 
«cent the villain, and wlien Lady Adelaide gives him ” a 
flashing ^mile of welcome” we know that we shall soon 
-detect them deep in dark plots. There arc other adventurers 
who occasionally occupy the stage — an unrecognised poet, 
who, ultimately returns to the counter wliich he had un- 
wisely abandoned for the Muse ; an artist, who falls 
<iesperately in love wdth Magdalen, but who proves to be 
a very dark horse indeed, and is eventually expelled from 
Teyne Court and the story. Magdalen had a fancy for 
being a " Lady Maecenas,” and hence we find on the one 
hand a hoard of schemers (” Magdalen's crew ”), and on 
the other hand Captain Harry Denvers, a strong silent 
man, handicapped by hereditary poverty, but true as 
jflteel to Magdalen and her intere.sts. He was appointed 
agent to the estate in the old grandfather's time, and he 
•still holds the appointment. He is deeply in love with 
Magdalen, but ” the golden barrier ” intervenes. He will 
mot declare his love for liis mistress, and this is the fly in 
Magdalen’s ointment. An opportunity occurs, however, 

* “ The Golden Barrier." By Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
^s. (Methuen.) 




Mrs. Agnes Egerton Castle* 


for the hero to snatch the heroine from danger, and quits 
early in the book Harry Denvers wins his bride, to tha 
complete discomfiture of T.ady Adelaide and the forces of 
darkness. But we know that it is far too soon for right 
to triumph, and we arc not surprised to discover Laidy 
Adelaide sowing dissension in the new home in London. 
She plays her cards well and reveals to Magdalen that 
marriage has destroyed her freedom. Magdalen angrily 
resents the idea, and endeavours to prove her aunt to be 
wrong. Denvers is banished to the wilderness, and it li 
not till the curtain is just falling that we find Magdalen 
clinging to her husbaiul, crying. ‘‘ Harry, hold me fast . . . 
never let me go again.” 

1. P. N. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE* 

It is .somcwliat of an irony that no wholly satisfying 
works on Gothic architecture have beep written in this 
country until the final submergence of the Gothic Revival 
tinder the Graxo- Roman wave which was momentarily 
checked by it. Jf we except Ruskin, the picturesque loose- 
ness of whose architectural writings prevented architects 
from treating them as practical manuals, we have only 
the tight and dry works of the school of Parker, Sharpe, 
Rickman, Paley, and Bloxhain, with their pedantic and 
arbitrary division into ” Periods ” and their myopic study 
of secondary decorative details. The two men who might 
have done better both lay under disabilities — Pugin, that 
of the ^brilliant artist who can rarely express himself in 
writing, and Violet-le-Duc, that of the foreigner, who could 
not directly influence another nation, and, as regards his, 
own, was faced with a Beaux-arts tradition which he was 
unable to break down. What might have happened if 
Mr. Francis Bond, whose last two volumes complete an 
exhaustive study of all phases of English Gothic, had lived 
and worked eighty years ago, it is perhaps idle to inquire ; , 
but this much is certain, that whereas a genius like Pugih 
is independent, the rank and file of the professioi^ must;^ 
be nourished on sound literary instruction, without which : 
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a great artistic movement will peddle out in such works 
as the Manchester Town Hall, and the Prudential Buildings 
in Holborn. / 

One thing indeed has helped, as Mr. Bond so dearly 
explains in his preface, this latter-day thorough study — 
photography, whidi alone can do justice to llie neat and 
logical precishiti of rnedi.Tval construct ion. 'J'o take a 
single instance, no tlranghtsman can approach the camera 
for depicting a vault seen from directly under it -- tlic 
only point of view from wliicli in illustration it can be 
scientifically studied. 

Mr. Bond, however, does not write to convert a generation 
of architects immersed in Ne«)-(lrec, but merely to place 
the study of Gothic on a firm foundation ; and if ever the 
pendulum swings hack again his works will he there— the 
style will have its instructive literature ready, lie is not 
H practising aichitecl, and is able, therefore, to write with 
detachment, even witliout bigotry. A Gothic enthusiast, 
he is yet aware that the ])ictures(|ne scatfolding of a cathe- 
dral exterior is on a lower architectural plane than the 
unbroken wall snrfat es ol classical buildings, thus dearly 
realising that it is by the interior that a inediawal church 
must be judged. 

He has also managed to keep the right balance between 
the study of the structural problems (on which the practical 
architect is likely to concentrate), the emotional object 
which the building aimed at (on which the amateur spreads 
himself completely), and the actual requirements for ritual 
and daily religious lile (which is ordinarily the chief pre- 
occupation ol tlie ardifcologist) ; without this threefold 
view. Gothic architecture beconie.s either a dry anatomy, 
a loose rapture or a historical document. Perhaps Mr. 
Bond emphasises least the emotional aspect, feeling no 
doubt that, alter Kuskin’s inagniliceiit reconstructions of 
the medieval imagination, he could leave his illustrations 
to produce the soaring, uplifting, religious ccstacy which wc 
are told their creators aimed at. 

After a preliminary chapter, describing who were the 
builders of our churches ami for what type of worship they 
were designed, the author proceeds to enumerate in the 
second chapter the list of requirements which the architect 
had to provide for, requirements which were continually 
growing in complexity ; he then, in true architectural 
fashion, thoroughly studies tlic ground plan that was 
gradually evolved to meet these requirements. His book, 
he says, is designed as an introduction for beginners, but 
he rightly does not spare them in this matter of planning, 
and it cannot be too frequently insisted that no study of 
an architectural jicriod can be anything but the nio.st 
supei'flcial dilletantism, which is not grounded upon the 
plan. There follows a chapter, perhaps the most fascinating 
in the book, which is almost in the nature of a separate 
essay — wc could have wished it jilaced at the end of the 
.second volume- dealing with the jilaniiing and growth of 
the English parish church ; this is the first consecutive 
account which has appearctl of this strangely neglected 
subject, though many individual examples have been 
microscopically examined ; in these hundred pages Mr. 
Bond is at his best. Kesuming after this digression, he 
most rightly considers the steps tlic architect took, having 
settled the plan on which his walls stand, to enclose his 
building from the open universe, to frame it apart as a 
work of art, by means of the roof. Here, again, he shows 
that it was a hard practical point which determined the' 
whole course of Gothic ; the mediaeval architect put before 
himself the very modern-seeming requirement of a fire- 
proof building ; and sd he decided that the wooden roof 
which he pitched high to carry off the rain, should be cut 
off from the church by a stone vault. The importance of 
the vault in raediseval architecture can never be over- 
estimated ; one is inclined to say that everything followed 
/from its development — certainly the pointed arch was 
.metdy an incident in its career. It is interesting to com- 
pare the space given to vaults by Parker in the chapter on 
. the ^aurly English Style in his Introduction to Gothic ; 
Jit occurs towards the end of the chapter after window 
ttyitioety; mouldings ornament, and doorways have 


been dealt with, and then is dismissed in half a page ; 
Parker concludes his remarks by saying that it may be in 
wood, and that there was no necessity for it being in stone 1 

After vaulting, which is perhaps better and more 
thoroughly done than anything else in the work, Mr. Bond 
takes the other chief features in succession, devoting a 
chapter to each. 'I'his method is infinitely preferjible to 
Parker's, who makes eadi chapter cover an exact period, 
and details all the features in simultaneous stages of develop- 
ment ; but Mr. Hond's requires the closer study; also a 
retentive memory to group these features, separately 
treated, into a conception of the gradually developing style, 
as a whole. 

We must conclude witli two cavils. Chapter IX., on 
the Triforiiim and May Design, the author confesses in 
his delightfully autobiographic preface, has given him 
more pains than any other, and wc feel that it is still the 
weakest in tlie book. Firstly, it should have been placed 
next to the chapter 011 Vaulting (instead of after so ex- 
crescential a feature as the Porch), and in it should have 
have been discussed the whole qnestifiii of tlie elfeci| of 
Gothic interiors due to gencrcil pro])ortions ; the relation* 
of the nave arcade to the span of the nave —the emphasis 
or not of the vaulting shait, which is by no means a 
gradual development, but is frequently more present in 
^^onnan than it is in early Ciotluc -these and other points 
should have been analy.sed and compared ; and a further 
comparison of the Ixiy design of an English or French 
church with that of Florence Cathedral, might have been 
useful to show how entirely the Italian arcliitect failed to 
understand the elementary principles of tiolhic architecture. 

The other cavil is a minor technical one : frequently Mr. 
Ik)nd on one plate illustrates two plans of the same church 
at different periods — an admirable thing ; but, by an 
apparent oversight on the part of the blockmaker, these 
plans are reproduc'ed to different scales, thus largely 
nullifying the value of the comparisfjn. 

Finally it must be said that this is no mere amplification 
of Mr. Bond’s earlier one-vohime work, “ Gothic Architec- 
ture in England ” — it is to be considered rather as a 
complementary and companion volume to it ; the earlier 
work is in reality more detailed and advanced, the present 
one preserves its character as an introduction ; though it 
introduces one, it must be added, into a close intimacy 
with English Church Architecture. 

1 * AT K I C K Ab F, R(' R O M n IE . 

A CROOKED MILE.* 

" The Two Kisses " was the story ol a double courtship, 
that of Aniory Towers by Cosimo Pratt, and that of Dorothy 
Lennard by Stanhope Tasker ; its sequel A Crooked 
Mile " is the tale ot the married life of these two young 
couples. But in the latter book the Taskers step some- 
what into the backgroniid : for though the account' of 
Stan’s attempts to earn a living first as a high-class manu- 
facturer’s tout, and then as a film actor, is highly diverting, 
Dorothy herself, as jx wife of the old fashioned type, out 
of sympathy with the nu>dern notion of wTimen’s rights 
and mission, acts little more than as a foil to her feminist 
friend Aniory. This contrast between the two women is 
more particularly and most ingeniously emphasised in 
those pages of Mr, Onions' latest novel which deal witlv 
Indian administration and the relations subsisting between 
..Indians and Anglo-Indians. For while Dorothy, by reason 
of the letters she receives from her kinsmen in the Indian, 
army, is at least assured of getting the average officii 
view of matters Indian, Amory who holds a sort 
salon at her Hampstead residence in which Englishmen 
and Hindoos are supposed to meet on equal terms, and 
who also runs an advanced weekly in which a mild Ba^x)p 
is allowed to inveigh against the tyrannical government ' 
which keeps his gentle and submissive race in chains, can . 
only derive her notions of Anglo-Indian brutality from., 
her own infallible intuitions and from* a* study, of the out'* . 
poux:jnga| of Mr. Suwaree Prang in the NoVum- , 1 %^? 

♦ ♦‘A Crooked Mile/' By Oliver Onions. 
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Novum Organum is .the journal devoted to advanced 
thought which Cosimo Pratt subsidises, and which Edgar 
Strong edits. At the time at which " A Crooked Mile ” 
'Opens Amory is beginning to -be a little weary of her salon, 
of her 'weekly organ, and c>f her own existence. Her 
visitors seem to come round only to get money out of 
"Cosimo. Her contributors appear merely to make use of 
her to air their own egoisms. Her luisband she suspects 
of an attempt to make love to Jier handsome “ lady 
nurse. While she h.is good reasons hjr imagining that 
her editor is an opjiortunist win* is afraid of going the 
whole hog. Fortunately, however, Mr. Strong, who knows 
his job and is resolved to keep it, is able io persuade Amory 
that “ for a paper like oiirs, l in noi sure? that a certain 
Umount of fluidity isn't a law." Amory, too, is successful 
in urging (!osimo to go out to India himself to see if tilings 
iirc really as bad as Mr Prang makes out. 'I'he miscliicf 
has, liow'ever, already l^een done, just wJien Amory, who 
is half in love with Strong, is hoping that lie will run away 
with her, news reaehi\s ICnglaiid that a young Hindoo 
patriot, * who lias diunk in copious draughts of ITaiig, 
has sliot dead a higlily-placed Indian ol'lic.ial wlu) Iiajipens 
lie an uncle of norotliy’s. The fat is now in Die fire. 
The cniiiks, fanatics and jdealogue.s who frequent Amory '.s 
salon quarrel with one another. J‘algar Strong burns all 
the papers of the Norinii, and books two ]>assages to 
America. Cosimo caliles the annouiKcmcnt of his im- 
mediate return U» I'Jigl.iiuL And Aniorv wakes up to tlie 
humiliating knowledge tliat slie ihies not want (’(»simo, 
and that all along I'dgar Strong has nev'er wanted her. 
Given such a .scenario of its plot, tlie reader may at first 
be apt to imagine that " A Ciooked Milo" is a novel 
rather gloomy in tone. Such an idea, however, would 
do Mr. Onions' dexterous treatment of his theme a grave 
injustice. The scenij in which Amory, having arrived at 
the office of the Normn. firm in her determination to elope 
with Strong, finds him busy making arrangeineiits to cioss 
the .Atlantic with another woman, is tlie only highly- 
wrought scene in the liook — and a very moving scene of 
unexpected misery and dull desjiair it is. Hut a])art from 
this, Mr. Onioii.s’ new story is pure comedy and satire, 
comedy as amusing, satire as incisive and as biting as 
the author has ever penned. Its " fundamental brain- 
work " — to quote Kossetti’s overworked jihrase - is indeed, 
the distiiiguisliing feature of the book. There are no 
cliches, there is a fresh and ever original point of view, 
there is always the arresting phrase, there is an unique 
fertility of thought and of incident, there is a never failing 
mastery of the material and a sure knowledge of what 
can .stand and wluit must be eliminated. Jn a word, " A 
Crooked Mile " is a work strikingly characteristic of its 
author, a work which will considerably enhance his already 
high reputation. 

W. A. L. B. 

MEN AND MATTERS.* 

There are some just persons who will get no further 
than the " Contents " of this book of essays. Just persons 
are apt to be hasty, and to find " Mr. ('licstcrton among 
the Prophets " side by side with studies of John Stuart 
Mill, Thomas Aquinas, and Newman, may easily prove 
'itoo much for their patience. Hut if they read no more, 
they will miss something. This is the only bad error of 
' Mr. Ward. The rest of the book is quite good, good 
.sometimes as an argument to disagree with, good at 
<Aher times as a suggestive study of personalities. Mr. 
Mmrard is never more interesting than when he says ** I 
^ temember." The paper on R. H. Hutton in a recent 
number of the Dublin Review is a specimen of the critical, 
personal estimate in which he excels. There are one or 
? two of this clan here, notably one on the Tennyson circle 
IM Freshwater, with an amusing description of Mrs. Cam- 
yeron, the Madame R^camier of the group. Mr. Ward 
; ^ells the story of how Tennyson wrote his verses “ In the 
l Men and Matters." By Wilfrid Ward. 12 s. 6d, net. 


Garden at Swainston." He had gone to Swainston to 
attend the funeral of his old friend. Sir John Simeon, and 
arriving there early " asked Sir John’s eldest boy — a lad 
of twenty — to give him an old hat and a cloak of his 
father's, and his pipe. ‘ Come for me yourself,* he added, 
‘ when it is time to start, ami do not send a servant.' 
Young Simeon came when the hour had arrived, and 
found Tennyson smoking liis hither’s pipe and wearing 
his father's hat and cloak, stretched at lull length under 
a tree in file garden, the tears .streaming from his eyes, 
and tlie MS. of the poem written.'' 

Some ol the other personal studies are pleas in mitigation 
of popular opinion or popular inisjuiigment. 'Flie first 
two essays, for examjile, are a defence of Pisraeli's char- 
acter, especially against Lord ('roiner’s indictment. Mr. 
Ward puts down tlie weaknesses of Disraeli as a political 
guide to his Oriental love of dramatic efiect rather than 
to his self-seeking opportunism. 'Phis is charitable, at 
any rate, lint "unimaginative temperament" is a 
dangerous ifliraso to use about the character of a states- 
man, and at the end of Mr. W'aid’s estiniatt* the contention 
ol Lord (roiner remains siibslanti.illy unshaken. A 
similar verdict must bo jjassed on his ecjually adroit attempt 
to bring out whal lie calls the seiisitiveiic'ss of Newman, 
in cirder to e\])lam not only the C .irdiiial’s ajiparent in- 
consistencies, blit also the action takc-n against him at 
various pc'i'iocls l>y some of Ins ecclesiastical opponents 
m the Roman (’huiTh. “ The dillicuilies of Dr. Cullen, 
the story of the oilered bisho}>ric and its wilhdniwal, the 
translation of the liibli‘ and its cibandoiiment, the scheme 
lor an Oratory at Oxford, and tlie secret instruction from 
Propaganda against Newman's c/wn residence in the 
University city all these events, if set clown without a 
ino.st careful aifalysis of the ])art played in them by New- 
man's sen.sitive nature, would involve the gravest charges 
against eminent and goof I men." I'his is the line taken 
by .Mr. Ward. It is subtle but lolally unconvincing, so 
far as these " eminent persons " are concerned. Newman's 
.sensitive nature siiltered in silence, says Mr. Ward, in the 
matter of the bishopric. The silence was a mistake. 
" Had he then and tliere vehemently protested, in all 
prcjbability the grievances wfnilfl have been removed.” 
W^ould they ? WJien one recollects the eonduct of the 
" eminent " men, whom Mr. Ward charitably calls " good," 
one does not see much j^robability at all. He is more 
successful in pleading for a mitigation of judgment on 
('ardinal Vauglian's hard, nnintelligcnt conservatism. In 
fact, three of the essays are in sub.stanco a mild plea, 
acklressed to the Roman ('atholic autliorities, for a relaxa- 
tion of the susjiicioiis and reactionary teunper wJiich prevails 
111 certain quarters. " It seems to be assumed in some 
cjuarters that submission to ecclesia.stical authority must 
sufiicc fur guidance on the most intricate problems, and 
that active thought savours of a wanton and dangerous 
love of innovation." Mr. Ward deprecates this view, 
.ind (luott.'S Newman in favour of his arguments. 

'Phe most touching and permanent study, however, is 
the essay on Mr. (icorge Wyndhani, reprinted from the 
Quavierly Review. The wreck of his Irish policy, as Mr. 
Ward admits, by the Ulster extremists, destroyed his 
career ; but surely the failure was not in party diplom- 
acy " — it was in " party courage," and, so far as th« 
author of it was concerned, in other things. 

James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 


Hovel notes. 

INi|\JATION. By R. H. Benson. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

If Monsignor Benson adopted a common practice of 
novelists and prefixed to his books or to his chapters a 
suitable quotation, we think that Mrs. Browning's lines 
would surely have occurred to him : 

" Knowledge by suffering cntcreth 
And life is perfected by death." 
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' Sit Ne'^U Fanoiag, the chid ^gure- in thii . remarkable 
hovel, is the son of a degenerate father, and in this instance, 
the scripture is literally fulfilled. We are introduced to 
. Sir Nevill in a hotel in Rome, whither he has been sent to 
hnd healtli and freedom from headaches. (The real agony 
^ of headaches has never before been described so vividly). 
At the hotel Sir Nevill, who is of course a ('atholic, meets 
Enid Bessingtoii, a Proteslant. Ihc upshot is inevitable, 
and in the glamour and romance of Rome Enid becomes 
engaged to Sir Nevill. Monsigiior Renson haS portrayed 
with great insight a modern youi\g English aristocrat. 
Enid and Sir Nevill had been talking about Rome, and 
Life and Niiturc, and the Meaning of Things, and. inci- 
dentally, of course, of themselves all througli. " Nevill 
had been pretty frank, and Enid no less. . . He had said 
suddenly, after one of his pauses, that he was a ( atholic, 
and cduld never possibly he anything else ; and had pro- 
ceeded to say that he was afraid he wasn’t a very good one. 
But he had been brought up to it, and had a chaiiel at home 
a priest and ' all that.' ’* There is no feeling on the 
‘ ;part of the reader that Enid is a most consummate egoist 
until she and her moth(!r visit Sir Nevill's liome and meet 
Aunt Anna. Mrs. Fanning, Aunt Anna’s sw^ct spirit and 
feminine intuition reveal Enid's nature. She is seen to 
be cruel to lier motluT when Nevill is out ol earshot. Mrs. 
Bessingtoii conceals the tragedy of her life beneatli a mask 
of an expressionless countenance am"', a torrent of liitilc 
conversation. Aunt Anna and her perfectly delightful 
little boy Jim seem to probe bhiid immediately, and one 
waits breathlessly for the awakening of Nevill. This climax 
is cleverly attained by an accumulation of small and very 
petty incidents, concluding with an outburst from ICnid 
and the consequent disillusionment of poor Nevill. “ Know- 
ledge by suficring entcroth." Sir Nevill, who had once 
despisctl pain, perceives its divine nature and submits, and 
the conclusion of the book witnesses the life pcjffected by 
death. “ The Initiation was complete." 


A MADONNA OF THE POOR* By Clive Holland. 6s. 

(Lynwood). ^ 

In his new volume Mr. Clive Holland writes of many 
countries and the llicmo and style of his stories is as 
attractively varied as their setting. Perhaps the two best 
and most dramatic are the vividly grim, realistic tragedy 
of " The Love of () Fuji San," and the poignant love 
idyll of " The Wooing of () Sasa San." Nt)t less con- 
vincing than his intimate pictures of that Japanese life with 
which ^Ir. (’live Holland has familiarised us in the most 
popular of his novels are his studies of Paris life and char- 
acter in 'the Latin quarter. " 'I'he Madonna of the Poor " 
is wliolly idyllic and full of charm ; the idyllic mingles 
with bizarre tragedy and horror in " The Primal Instinct," 
which has a Malay village ft)r its scene, and a resident 
Scots trader and a beautiful Malay girl for its hero and 
heroine. 'J'Jie stories are well imagined and w'ell written ; 
something of romance enters into their grimmest realism ; 
now and then the note is wliolly idealistic. No art in the 
. short story can atone for a lack of interest in plot or inci- 
dent, and these tales of Mr. Clive Holland possess tliat 
crowning merit — he has always a story to tell, and he 
has the gilt of tclMng it interestingly. 


> THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY. By Cieorge Edgar. 6s, 
(Mills & Boon.) 

All the ingredients for a popular romance of modern 
"^rtvhaye been blended with zest by Mr. Cieorge Edgar, 
written a rattling good tale of the racecourse and 
hj? i^kc-ridfe, such rs a large sporting public is likely to 
Jit begins in a picturesque way with a fight between 
^ heavy-weight champion of the world and a 

Englishman of the vagrant cla.ss, and it ends with 
f Uk final victory of the white hope over the Herculean 


^negro 



The fights are described in an inspiriting and 
ni^nner, and there is also a good account 
e with, as is usual; the fortunes of the gallant 
' and his winsome lady-love trembling in the 


balance against the protobte succ^^bf i^e^Villi^'a horse*. ' 
Mr. George Edgar does this sort of thing quite as well as« 
Mr. Nat Gould, and he will nO doubt be content if he 
succeeds in attracting a quarter of that most popular 


novelist’s audience. We like 
best the little drop-curtain 
scenes that come between the 
big sporting tableaux. They 
are full of g.iy and pictur- 
esque studies of the life of the 
wandering sliowmen of the 
countryside. Personally we 
were rather disappointed when 
an opening scene of Ihis sort 
was changed for a succession 
of lurid pictures of night-life in 
Londfm among the rich but 
disreputable patrons of the 
prize-ring. For wo fell that 
Mr. Edgar had it in him to 
write a tine and unusual 
romance about the modern 
showmen of England. As it 
is, he lias given us a bright 
melodrama of modern sport — < 
successful books of its kind tiia 



A cnncdturc by F. Gardiner. 


anil interisHy interesting 
1 C of the best and most 
we have eveV enjoyed. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED. By Mrs. George Wemyss.. 
5s. (Const.'d)le.) 


Every intelligent youngster knows that the whole duty 
of grandmothers is to spoil their grandchildren, but it has 
been left to Mrs. (ieorge Wemyss to proclaim that duty as* 
the supreme joy ol a woman’s life. " To be completely 
happy," according to Mrs. Wemyss, " a woman can be a 
wife, may be a mother, but must be a grandmother " ; and' 
she proceeds to clinch her argument with a story which 
no one could Inive written but the author of " The Profes- 
sional Aunt." " (Irannie for (irauted " has something of 
tlie William De Morgan toucli in its title (" Alice for Short," 
for example), and, like William De Morgan’s work, the 
secret of its success lies not so much either in its plot or its 
style as in its author’s own personality. It does not matter 
whether Mrs. Wemyss writes as a child of " Things we 
Thought of," or as a " Professional Aunt," or even as an 
amateur grandmother ; she sees everything through the 
rose-coloured glasses ol the Golden Age, and writes because 


she must, with a sunny outlook, a large charity, and an 
absorbing love of children. " Very sweet and very charm- 
ing " is the verdict passeil ujxm " (irannie for Granted " 
by one gentle reader who knows all Mrs. Wemyss's books 
by heart. For Mrs. Wemyss is essentially a novelist for 
gentlewomen —those gentlewomen who, in spite of all the- 
shrieking feminism of to-day, liave succeeded in preserving 
the noblest ideals of English womanhood, m well as — tlie- 
gods be praised — a saving sense of humour. 

By Sax 


& 


THE SINS OF SEVERAC BABLON. 

6s. (Cassell.) 

I’V ' 

There is something extremely original about thk fetory^' 
and it should go far to ensure its success. S6verac Bablon i 
is a high-minded man who becomes the possessor of the > | 
original Seal of Solomon. One feels that it is not qulto|| 
fair upon such mundane individuals as Scotland Yard’^'^ 
detectives and Pinkerton’s ’men to expect tliexn to 
equal to such a magic and mystic force. S6verac ' Babton 
uses the power entrusted to him to punish maw of h^f| 
fellow-Israelites for extreme cupidity, and it makes ^ 

entertaining reading when Mr. Julius RohS(|(^m#v ^ 
Hague, Mr. J. J. Oppner, Mr. Anthony ElsqfiQd* and i 
wealthy members of the chosen race, are 
figure in subscription lists for tha benefit of Embani 
outcasts, hospital wings and ae:^Oplane forces. Tha4i)S«3!^ 
are staggering, and the protests from the ^ 

are not less startling. P^aps the mystic n 
S6verac Bablon is not emphasised quite : enoui 
early part ot the book, hut it is a tale that ^ 
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heartUy. Hospital secretarieis and all those whose business 
it is to raise money for charities will find it particularly 
delightful. 

MONKSBRIDGE. By John Ayscougli. Os. (Chalto & 
Windus.) 

** Children, I've had a legacy," are tlip im]K>rtant words 
on the first page of tliis novel, which lead to all that follows. 
Mrs. Auberon’s legacy consisted of a luniished house at 
Monksbridge and the interest of six thousand pounds. 
Mrs. Auberon was a widow with Inn in daiiglitors aged 
seventeen, and a son, aged fifteen. Mr, Asseough's dia- 
logue is what all written dialogues should he : it is ])erti- 
nent, revealing, clever and natural, lie might have told 
US a thousand times that Sylvia, the elder twin, was clever 
(and indeed he -allows most of his characters to tell one 


into love. In Xohdon, and touring in the prb'Wfl^ 
actan the same companies ; Eliot will not accept an engagj^' 
ment unless they are both engaged ; and the Ufe of thio,, 
fourth-rate actor is cleverly unrolled before yott ivjith 
its shifts and difficulties. But there is no presenting thoj 
mummers as a loose and immoral crow ; you are made 
realise that tliore are many p<>f>r among them, some fool^l' 
some wastrels, .some rascals, hut that, on the whole, theyi 
arc neither more nor less Juiman than the rest of us. They ^ 
capture your sympathies by their naturalness, their goodc 
nature and genial imconvenljouality. Ivliot is a successful v 
dramati.st at Iasi, and he and Constance are going to riSOi:; 
into liigluT circles, bill you li*t‘l tliat they will scarcely'*; 
meet with more likeable or imui* interesting people in thcii; ; 
new life than they leave behind in their old. " Limelight 
is a well written, llntroughly enlt'rtiiining story, one of the ^ 


I another so), but we should not liave been impressed by 
it as much as we arc by half a page of Sylvia bilking. 
^.Sylvia was amlutious for her family, and was only saved 
‘•from being an arrant snob by being instinct ively a lady. 

^ Marjory, the younger twin tells the story, and is a clever 
• Boswell to her sister’s Johnson, hut reveals her own nature 
delightfully .loo. The I ok’s snht le surprise lies in I Vrkiii, 
■ the brother, and here the aiitlnir, out cd the mouth of 
this lovable, slangy hoy, voices a (tv ol the Catholic 
against the changes which have come over the old Catholic 
schools. " Heie am 1 receiving the education ( ardinal 
de Belcsme left the money in [lav for and Herbert, who 
belongs to liis church, not eligible to receive ^t, because 
he does belong to the ('ordiTud’s chnrcb," says Perldn 
angrily. -.And in Hie end Perkin changes his faith, and 
Marjory changes her faith, and a fine* to-do there i.s about 
it all. But the book, like Sylvia, is cIcvit and enlerlaining 
from cover to cover, and Monksbridge .society is before 
' us clear as day. 


happiest of thealiical romanci's, as well as one of th6 
truest. 

THE QUESTING BEAST. By Iw bow. os. (Seeker.) ' • 
Rachel Cohen is a typist in an insurance office, alone in 
the world, aiul entirely ih'pendeni upon iier own activities 
for her living. Probably this a( counts for a good deal of 
her story, but you must add to it also her ch*verness (whkil ^ 
develops later into literary genius) and her luck. This 
last was at first b.id imongh, but at the end of the book it , 
changes and becomes incredibly gooil. Hen; is the defect ^ 
in the history of Rachel : one cannot seriously behevo ill 
its likelihood. She is far too liickv . 'J'here are not many , 
girls who, having got themselves into difUculties, can run 
against a T.omlon lamlhulv who is willing to board them 
for nothing while they employ their spare time in writing, 
successful novels, llowevm’, this is only a part - and th® ^ 
lcs.ser part — of " The Questing Jk'asl." 'J'lio real interest ^ 
of the book is to be found in its a(-comit of the imlikeable 


LIMELIGHT. By Horace Wv'jtulliani. Os. (Jtjhn Kichtnond.) 

Mr. Horace Wyndham is evidently^ l<niiiliar with that 
side of theatrical life that can only be really knowm to 
those who liave lived on it. He knows of its hardships, 
its pleasures, its biller disappointments, the poverty that 
dogs the heels of those wlio never rise above the lower 
levels of the profession, and of the harpies who, under the 
guise of theatrical agenfs, are always waiting to prey upon' 
unsophisticated aspirants. Something oJ all this enters 


heroine’s emotional adventures, whiib is done convincingly 
and with brilliance. Jt invests "The Questing Beast** 
with an importance to which the book could not otlierwise 
lay claim, and makes am]>le amends to the reader for many 
cruditii*s and inequalities in the telling of the story. Miss 
Low may be unpleasant, but not for a moment can one 
doubt her sincerity. In the moautime " The Questing; 
Beast " is no improvement upon " Growing I^xins." 


into “ Limelight." The .story is mainly of the adventures 
of Constance Anleime and ICliot Bingham. They meet in 
the offices of a swindling agent, wdio successfully swindles 
both of them ; companions in iiiislortunc, they afe drawn 
into friendship with each other, ami the friendship ripens 



LETTERS FROM LA^BAS. By Kaclul Hayward., 6s. 
{Heineriuiiin.) 

There are abusive and pessimistic lctt(;rs from Lyons;, 
sad, grey letters from Baron's Court ; and letters of gold 
ami ro.so from Nice, where everything is bright and fair,, 
and the glorious sun makes the jioor feel rich, and the 
rich hap]»y. In Lyons the letter writer is cooped up ^ith' 
lier old grandfather, who is an arclucologist, and he and 
I.yons bore her to deatli. Then comes the great deliver-, 
ance, in the form of an offer of a position in the Nice 
Magasin du 'I'he, "to take orders for tea and cakes from 
.already overfed people." And she has a gorgeous time. 
Mesdames les f^atronnes are charming Irish ladies, who 
provide her with some excellent material. " They are a 
glorious mass of incongruities, for they get up in the dawn 
to go to early .Mass, they like ' John Jameson ' and smart 
clothes, they bet largely on the Grand National, and every 
time we have a big day they promptly bolt off to Monte . 
Carlo, and gamble with the proceeds." From C^lvaire . 
there are also many letters. " Calvaire en fete is just a ' 
little more terrible than Calvaire in its ordinary navaga; ■ 
gloom." But, hateful though the place was, it bred . 
Hye things — revolt and passion — and after Calvaire the,; i 
final letter was sent to the fianc6 who for long had replied 
to none of the epistles of La Juive Krrante, and the final; ■ 
epistle was headed ; " The Entrance to the Land of Heart's ’ 

* Desire." " In two hours more, Stephen and I leave lot 
. Paris. You have failed me now, as always, and so l lea^-;|' 
with no regrets and an easy conscience. One, at l^St, 
my desires will be realised — Paris in May ! Paris with my , | 
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of Love and Life. These letters are very vivid and 
natural and they contain many charming and delightful 
passages. 

CARMEN AND MR. DRYASDUST. By Humfrcy Jordan. 

6s. ( Putnam ’.s.) 

This novel is an attack upon the acjidemic atmosphere — 
not the academic atmosphere in general, but that particular 
adher breathed , the professors and fellows of the ailleges 
at Cambridge. 'J'he author writes most amusingly, but 
now and again he betrays a .somewhat lamentable ignorance 
of the environment at which he tilts. For example, the 
Master of the college is not addressed abru]>tly as " Master,'* 
but only refernnl to as " the Master " when s]K)ken of. 
Nor is a senior Fellow addressed colloquially as “ senior," 
but, strange as it may aiipear, by his name. Nor are 
college dons the mean-minded, self-satished old women 
that the author paints them. Some of them are just men, 
no more marred by the environment in which they live 
their lives than tlm fanner or the village carpenter. Apart 
from this general cniicisni, the story is a delightful one, 
telling liow a woman whose sympathies and outlook on 
life arc utterly unacademic, who loved the world beyond 
Cambridge, gradually weaned her husband, Mr. Reginald 
Pontifax, a biologist of renown, from his college existence, 
which was hampering not onlv his prospects, but his 
immortal soul. 'I'he contrast ol these two characters is 
admirably achieved, and the development of the don, pure 
and simple, into the man is worked out with skill. The 
Combination Room scones, in which the Fellows of Holy 
(^liost college are pictured intriguing for the Mastership, 
arc amusing if not convincing. Cambridge men will recog- 
nise some of the incidents to which reference arc made, 
especially those relating to the method in which college 
accounts arc kept. 'J'he author makes one of the dons, 
anxious to secure a reputation for economy, employ a 
mere accountant to inquire into the accounts. The dis- 
parity between the meat supposed to be bought for the 
college kitchen and the meat actually eaten is one of the 
things discovered, but the author refrains from relating 
the sequel to that old scandal which once set the academic 
world of Cambridge by the cars. 

SOMEBODY^S LUGGAGE. By F. j. Randall. 6s. (John 

Lane.) 

'fo apply the term breathless to this furious farce is to 
understate its pace. Mr. Jiaiidall has broken all previous 
speed records. His new novel is a hilarious obstacle- 
race, beset with unexpected pitfalls and catastrophes, and 
negotiated at top speed. It is an ingenious jumble of 
quick-change knockabout business, rough-and-tumble hide- 
and-seek, startling coincidences, and laughable situations. 
The coincidences, indeed, are so many that even Mr. 
Randall seems to liave felt qualms at the end, and to have 
gone back to the beginning and inserted a foreword apolo- 
gising for the amazing ubiquity of yellow tin trunks. 
This timely (or untimely) foreword on the ubiquitous yellow 
tin trunk prepares the reader for, at least, one train of 
coincidences. The farce begins when Mr. Alfred Hopper, 
a City clerk, who has lost his job, his sweetheart, and his 
good looks (these last in a cycle spill), is landed at Dover 
' with somebody elsc’s luggage. Discovering that the owner 
oi the yellow box is the heir to a large fortune, and be- 
lieving him to have fallen overboard and perished. Hopper 
masquerades in his shoes, and soon gets involved in an 
inextricable net of difficulties. His floundering efforts 
to escape prove useless against the wiles of the yellow 
tx>x;. which lures him Ipto ever fresh and more ludicrous 
pjpedicaments. Somebody’s Luggage " belongs to no 
, doul?tfiii categ^jry ; to appreciate it you do not requii;e 
a .siul>tle sense of humour, for you must laugh generously 
or hot at all. 

' ' ■ ‘ ' '' 

tDLIA* By Harold Wmbury. 6s. (Ousclcy.) 

Julia Ciipstpn and Claude Mayne love each other 
devotedly, $ttt there is a secret in Julia’s life which, she 



Mr. Harold Wimbury* 


says, must .ilways stand between them, and their marriage 
must be only a marriage of the soul. She is a strange, 
lonely girl ; she seems to belong to the solitude of the 
cliffs, the mysticism of the moonlit sea, and it is pity in 
his heart that evokes Claude’s love for her. Up in London, 
far away from Julia, lie meets a wonderfully beautiful 
woman, Dorothy Maxwell, a leading star on the stage ; she 
fascinates and infatuates him ; and fills a place in his life 
Julia could never till. This is his tragedy : in different 
ways he loves both women, and each in her way returns 
his love. Dorothy inspires and fires him, Julia soothes 
him, and it is Julia whom he eventually makes his wife. 
In spite of this, the influence of Dorothy is ever with him 
and through her he realises his great ambition and becomes 
a famous playwriglit. It is only at the end he is called 
upon to make a final choice, and then in a moment of 
anguish and terror he knows at last to which of the two 
his Jove is really given, and chooses her for all time. It is 
a clever novel, packed with incident, full of complications 
and my.stcries that stimulate the excitement and keep the 
reader enthralled. Mr. Harold Wimbury knows how to 
tell a good story. 

THE LAND OF THE SPIRIT. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

Os. (Laurie.) 

A fine and varied collection comprising seven short 
stories. Mr. Page uses the most difficult of meduims with 
rare skill and assurance, and each story is a highly polished 
gem. He believes that formerly too much attention was 
given to things of the surface, that lately the mind has. 
been directed more to those things which lie beneath!;: 
" From taking thought only of the things of the body we: 
have come to ponder the treasures of the soul, and the new 
light has shown us that the field is no longer confihed td a 
future state in some distant heaven, but lies; here actually 
in our midst." Upon this deep note the author plays* in; 
" The Strangers’ Pew," " The Stable of the Inn," and " The 
Shepherd 'who Watched by Night." By thus utilising; 
a scriptural basis for a story with a modern setting and^ 
application Mr. Phge gets a result equal to Mr. Frank 
Harris, who, it will be remembered, makes use of the same 
method in " Unpath'd Waters." The rest of the stories 
deal with seldom studied aspects of humw nature ud\ 
human passion. V ; t ^ 
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STUDIES IN PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. By Aubicv 

E. G. Bell. fa.s. net. (Blackwell.) 

In this sound and cxcellont volume the author has 
wisely refrained from attempliiiK a rompondious Jiistury 
of Portuguese literature. Instead of tracing the develop- 
ment of movements and tendencies, he pieseiits us with 
biographical and critical estimates of the salient per- 
sonalities in the prose and verse of Portugal J^'or all 
that, wc receive im])lieit iinj)ressi(nis of the creative sjiint 
and temper of the riati<»nal expression, its prolixity and 
reliance upon foreign models, its excpiisite lyrical felicity, 
its saudude or wistfulness, its idealist, melancholy, and 
revolutionary bent, ami the cnrioiislv mixed intor-ri'lation 
between the poet’s lives and tlieir ntter.ince. iMiich ot its 
early activity was associattd with the old strnggh* between 
Cofirt and popijar literature. 'I’Ik' [uoloiind and simple 
Gil Vicente (h. 1^70), and the enicle but oiiginal SaMt* 
Miranda, of whom the “ divine ” ('ann'ons was tin* pupil, 
both illustrate the d(']>enden(‘e oi l\’t‘naissarn c jjoetry 
*U]Kin popular ideals Mr Pell has a pidn ions and instnu* 
five chapter^upon tin* hajiless canM'r of ('amcoiis, whose 
life exemplifies the very extremities of snflenng and whose 
verse is tlie radiant ‘ eml)odiin(*nf of its mi-;eries. h'roni 
him the aiitlior jumps, lather pu'cijntately. to Ahn(*nt.i 
(Jarrett, the intros])ective and sclf-t'ons( ions ])oet of the 
nineteenth centuiy, " all in love with inelaiicholv and 
romance,** founder of a national theatre, educational 
reformer, and, lor all his brooding, a \Miter of natural 
and spontaneous imagination. Mr. Pell concludes his 
survey of the poets by an exannnation of the moderns, 
of whom Jiiinpiiero, ” tin* Portiignese Vn for Hugo,” 
judging by the translaliims 111 the text, is a lyricist of 
very considerable power and distinction. Mr. Pell has 
not much to say about Portuguese prose, but ho gives us 
a most interesting account ot the two nineteenth century 
novelists— 'Praiico. an extravagant romanticist, and De 
fjneiroz, whose Oriental luxuriance ot fancy has been 
poured into a mediuni, borroweil from the naturalist 
school of Zola. Mr. Pell, indeed, is to be congratul.ited 
upon an illuminating and vivai ions criti<pu*, which cannot 
fail to stimulate the interest even oi the uninitiated. 

SWEDEN THROUGH THE ARTIST'S EYE. 
STOCKHOLM THROUGH ARTIST EYES. By Carl 

Laurin. Many illustrations 111 culoiir and hlack and wJiitc. 

(Stockholm: Nordstedt.) 

These tall and very slim books (the two of them hardly 
make 120 pages) present a series of lamlscape pictures of 
Sweden and its cajutal by native artists. Whether the 
books, which are obviously home productions, are to be 
taken more as a ” puff ” of Sweden or more as a genuine 
attempt to present Swedish art to alien eyes, is not 
altogether obvious. 'J'hc text has the negligible pleasant- 
ness that one associates with the ” local colour *’ chapters 
of guide-books, but some of the illustrations are certainly 
beautiful and striking. Reproductions from the 
work of Prince Eu'gen, Rrn, Larssoii, Lindman 
Janssen, and many another artist whose name 
> would be still less familiar to English cars, 

* abound in these pages. They are of varying 
merit,- some being little better than the senti- 
mental pictures on Cliristmas cards, while others, 
again, are romantic and distinguLshed. The 
ohi-fashioned and the modern styles march hand 
♦ in hand — the mid* Victorian with something 
uncommonly like the Cubist. If we take the 
;; ebooks as introductions to Swedish art, they will 
. T?citaHxly interest us ; and if we take them as in 
; . the main inducements to visit Sweden, they are 
;i > hhaly. to serve their turn. For they do serve to 
: \ a double purpose. The art and the land 

^^ic>l;'S^ieden are ecjually unknown to the ordinary 

' ' '"'i it 


Englishman, and lK)th are attractive. Tliat huge country, 
whose northern pr<H'inces lie within the arctic regions, and 
whose southern jirovinces have a soft richness of meadow 
and farm, are lar less familiar to us than is the rugged 
roast of Norw.'U’. And even in literature it is only lately 
that we have* been introduced to Strindberg, the Swede, 
while vve liave had llisen, the Norwegian, dinned into 
our ears lor inanv a long y(*ar. Sweden is a country 
that iiet'ils ibsi o\’ei mg. but. when that day arrives, its 
romance will lu-gin to dw indU*. It is the Nemesis of fame. 

THE POLITICIANS. V Ctunedv in I-'onr Arts. By Frank 
Lav'tou. js o I. Ill (Sidgvvick A: ]a( U.sou ) 

^Ir. l'’r.mk S L.u ton h is. m “ Tlie l*oIitii i.ins,” a theme 
ol which he might ha\e made much more had he resisted* 
th<^ evident tempt ilion to he smirt rather tJiaii sincere, 
f.onl Siimiiugh.uu, a latiioiisly futile aristoiTat, decrees 
that his son, rhe lion i\*t(T P.ildwyn, shall stand as' 
l*arlianientarv ( andnlate lor a Midland man 11 factoring 
town. wlu*r<‘ his l.ither is tin* gnunul landlord. It seems 
a pathelie i (‘ll<*('t nni that Pt lei', a C'anihiidge man, should 
he s»» Ignorant ol .social (onditions. that he is left till the 
election <l.i\’s to disrovei luiw the poor live. As is generally 
tho e.ise, when jicoplc don't diseoverr .i soci.d sense till 
Iliirtn's. he turns out a i.ibid zealot, and speaks what he 
imagines to lx* the trnlh, with the result that he offends 
both partK's ainl Ios(*s tin* (*h*itioii Put, as Mr. Layton 
lias evid(*ntlv a /latr foi e isy dialogtie. he would be well 
advised to copy liis Ivpt's from Nature, rather tliaii resort 
I0 “old play” (haracteis like laidy Patchway and Lord 
Sunniiighaiii 'I'lu* easily s.i id thing, though it may be 
the sin.irtest, is not Iways the true thing. This explains 
wliy a goixl <leal of he humour is mechanical rather than 
illiimiiiating. 

REGION OF LUTANY. By Winifred ICllorinan. is. 6 ( 1 . 
net. ((‘hapnian ^ Hall ) 

'Phis little book of verse livef> ii]) to its title. Seas, skies, 
valleys, hills and cities are investc'cl with a dreamy atmos- 
phere till they appear more visionary than real. If the 
reader is not led (|uile into tin* ('oiiiitry of dream-music he 
must at least fei*! that he has touched the border-land and 
heard the distant strains of Utopian lyres. vStill in her 
'ttjcms. Miss Ellenn.in has travelled far and seen much. 
Of the loiirteeii short poems in tlui book, seven arc dated 
from foreign lands, and glimjises of foreign scenery give 
tone to tlie whole, ( ertainly, to the average person, to 
be free from the necessity oi toil and able to sec the world 
in ease and affluence are decided and enviable advantages, 
but it may w(*ll be doubted if tliey are conducive to the 
developnu'iit oi the best in a young poet of such promise. 
Wc confess to a lt‘eliiig of ihsajjpointment that so little in 
t he.se verses is inspired by the circumstances of English 
life and the enchantnu'nl of English surroundings. But a 
first effort is to bo judgi'd by its promise rather than by 
its fulfilmenl, and Miss JHlerman .sings tlie spring anemones 
of Sicily, the olive slopes of Corfu, and the dreaming 
Ionian sea '* with such swoetiu^ss that much may be 
exjreetod when the surpassing cliarms of her native land 
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lil^e ^Keir iin^Siistible kpj^ai to Kerr And; ,witK 
bnce, she will cease to use archaic words and no>^el hybrids/ 
such as " tristfulness " and “ ceintured where ** sadness " 
and ** girdled " would express the tliought so much better. 
But, after all, it is this ever-repeated refusal to accept the 
conclusions arrived at by the experience of f)the.rs tliat 
jives youth its immortal clu'irm. Perhaps no writer ever 
began a literary careei williout feeling that the language 
his fathers needed amplification in order to express his 
ideas, and certainly no Knglish writer ever ch)sed his 
:areer without realising that his greatest thoughts were 
poor compared with the fulness and richness ol expression 
it bis disposal. Such lines as : 

“ Leave thou the sunset fire. 

The clinging dawn, 

The lonely conteiiiplation of the night ” 
ahow that Miss Ellerman has Die root of the matter in her. 


notes on flew ffioohs. 


MESSRS. PUTNAM. 

.. The Quest of the Dream, by Edna Kingsley Wallace (o.s.), 
Bi a story tliat develops in the courst' of an interesting corre- 

E dence — sundry letters written by Doria ErtMicli, an American 
to a mythical person named John ; letters exchanged 
cen Doria French and David Hartnell ; and letters written 
by Doria French from New York to her fruMul 1 Barbara West. 
This fascinating correspondence could pnnide food hir endless 
assays and argument, for Doria is a girl who has opinions on 
worthing, and her view of life is sane and relrcshing. Written 
vivaciously and sparkling with liuniour, the loiters touch on 
ieep things, life's great un.solvahlo problems, on love and art, 
nen and women, but as easily turn to Hippaiicy and frivolity. 
'Definition of ‘ womanly,’ ” Doria writes when Diivid JIartnell 
e yet only an ac<tuaintance, and before he has commenced to 
)lay his important part in her life, “an innocently naive word 
ised by benighted masculines who neither know nor wish to 
^Ow what a woman is, but only what they would like her to 
xs t . * . A W’^oman, let me tell you, wants to be loved for hcr- 
lelf not for her resemblance to the rest of her sex." A love 
itory runs through the letters and reaches its climax when Doria 
ludaenly comes to the conclusion that Da\’id does not need her 
n his life and tries to turn her heart away from him. 

MK. EVELEIGH NASH. 

Leaves from a Housekeeper’s Book, by the author of 
< From Kitchen to Garret " (5s. net). I'o anybody on the point 
>£ starting a home of her own and bewildered alioat the c)uestioii 
yl housekeeping, this Ixiok will come a.s a real boon. In a briglit, 
interesting style, the author chats of her own wide experiences as a 
:u>usekeepcr, telling anecdotes and throwing out innumerable 
lints and suggestions that the uninitiated hou.^-ewife will find 
hvaluable. Her last book from “ Kitchen to Garret “ went 
nto its eleventh edition and was gladly welcomed l)y the fortunate 
^oung housekeepers of that day into whose possession it came. 
It is impossible to convey any idea of Dkj wealth of information 
this new book on the .same inexhaustible subject contains ; it 
ihould certainly find a place on the bookshelf of every woman who 
k desirous of running a house on methodical and .sensible lines. 

MESSRS. F. WARNK & CO. 

Our Navy, by Archibald Hurd, with a J»refacc by the Earl 
>f Selborne, K.G. (is. net), is the third volume in Messrs, 
ilirame & Co.'s Imperial Library, and, as a sort of waistcoat 
^ket iustor>" of " the elder Service," it is altogether admirable. 
llFa.turally not more than a mere thumbnail sketch of so great 
k subject could be got, even ])y the kind of hydraulic pressure 
veritable genius in condensation, into 270 pp. of 5 in. by 
\ K*. letterpress. Yet Mr. Hurd gives us much in little room, and 
lithe same time his is lar from being a dry tabulation of fads. 
iVto get the keynote of his work in the two opening sentences : 
'History has usually been studied through the spectacles of 
;ltesjStudent rather than the telescope of the mariner. The poet, 
lyith Wa keener, larger vision, has often recognised what the 
riitodiaa has ignored.” Another proof of the author's quality 
S in his comments arising out of Blake's defeat of Van 
lSfoinp:'ittMune and and 3rd, 1653. He writes: "It is a 
saiUiabn' Wlief that of strategy in naval battles of those 
iiyk.there was practically none. On the other hand, it is 
mposSibie that number of ships, ranging from forty to one 
could have been led to victory unless there was some 
rdicogbised formation which the commander could use. It is 
“ ^ people did not write essays on tactics in tliose times ; 
Pta evidence that the natural ^rdcr of a fleet, which 
i its broadside, was familiar to Blake. That was the 



, ^ ^ , „iat thf DutcK alwa^^ fight in a tipe, ^ add ;we. wWeriever’^' 

ivwfe jibeat them. Of course. And. what of ^e well-knowa: / 
'etkscent formation ? To suppose that a fleet y^ntdnto an engage- y ^ 
ment in a sort of Irish fair riot, each t^ihmander acting lor 
himself only, and Davy Jones or a foreign pi^ison for the un- 
lucky or inefficient, is sheer nonsense. This and many other . 
items of deduction Mr, Hurd works in amongst liis bare facts, . 
and always with such cointu^ndable clarity and brevity as t<> 
make his little book quite well worth keeping as a kind of index 
and introduction to necessary larger works on the same theme. 

Tllh: SUNRISE PU HUSHING COMPANY, 

It is nnjjossible to give any adequate consideration to Mr. 
Arthur Hennett’s new book, Some Plain Words to the English 
People (2s. 0(1, net) without touching on political views with 
whicli we are not always in accord ; therefore we shall content 
ourselves with a brief commendation of the author’s general 
tone and outlook. He writes in the best spirit of patriot- 
ism, passionately in earnest, and with the higher interests of hisc 
country very much at heart. His warnings are timely and not 
to be ignon‘d ; his siigge.stions for bettering the lot of the working 
]MK)r are often admirable ; bis ideas on the fairest way of raising 
revenue have much to recommend them; there are ' excellent 
cha])1ers on town planning ; the right to work, and the right 
to play. He is temperate and jn.st on the question of woman's, 
suffrage and not less so on Iho Home Rule problem. His 
survey of national conditions and prospects is wide and pene- 
trating. and tJu: hope and end to which he has written is that 
of " brotherhood, and unity, and jieace " throughout the Empire. 
Wise and eminently suggestive, at onix* idealistic in its aims, 
and ]>raetical, tins is a book from which the thoughtful reader, 
interested in his country’s welfare, will get both pleasure and 
profit. 

MESSRS. HOLDEN HARDINGHAM. 

There is a distinction about Ffynon the Sin-Eater, by 
Whisper" (6s.), which wc find hard to particularise. Per- 
haps its simplicity bolh in design and e.Kecutkm is arresting; 
perhaps it is tluj effect of th(‘ " local colouring " which givc» 
the impression of real insight into Welsh character and scenery. 
Whatever it is, the book is a credit to its author, and we a, void 
the use of the possessive pnmoiin because we arc honestly puzzled 
over the writer’s sex. The story is the lamiliar one of a wife 
without a wedding ring, wooed and won ]>y a disappointed hus- 
band who is in ignorance of his lU’w love’s antecedents. When 
he reali.ses the truth he fights his anger with little success, and 
tlie end is tragedy. Such is the plot, but it is in the. character 
of Ffvnon Morgan, tlie daughter of a religious maniac, that tht? 
interest centres. In her is gathered all the superstition and 
emotionalism of the Celt, and in the portrayal of her passionate 
love for her dying child, the writcT displays much artistic skill. 

As a Welshman, the present reviewer i.s glad to read an emphatic 
statement from Sir Owen Humphreys, a minor character, that 
the morals of Wales are no worse and no better than those of 
aiiv other country. If this writer knows the Welsh tongue, ** A 
Whisper " should find a welcome in Wales. 

MESSRS. JOHN LONG, LTD. 

In “The Vaudevllllans” (6s.) an anonymous author gives to 
tins world an impressive, though rather incohoront, account oi 
life Ixslniid the scenes of the music halls as it was some fifteen , 
or more years ago. Bereft of its motley and tinsel, one finds 
tliat it was a grey, even a sordid, affair ; but the author does 
her best not to make it too depressing — and succeeds to a 
moderate extent. The book is practically plotless and is not 
particularly well written, but it is effective in spite of these 
disadvantages, and it has a good deal of value as a “human' 
document." Possibly autobiograpliical, it is almost certainly 
truthful according to its lights, and is well worth reading. 

MESSRS. T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 

My Bohemian Days Jn Paris (los. 6d. net), a brightly and 
lightly written book of gossip relative to the student davs of ; 
the well-known artist and war correspondent Mr. Julius M. l^tice^ ' \ 
will form pleasant reading for those for whom Paris has attrac- 
tions, as well as for the students of to-day and yester year, / 
It is scarcely a book, however, to place in the han^ of young 
people generally, for the author describes what he has soOiwiXl 
and he has seen a good deal mori> of the shady life of noctumal^P! 
Paris than most people. In places we must confess that we hav#fS 
been amazed at his frankness. He calls a spado a s^ade with . 

* wealth of descriptive detail that is at times startling.. , NgpyertW.Jffc 
less much of his book is valuable as a personal and' f we 
from experience) a reliable record of things as they weit^ 
traces Mr. Price’s evolution from the state of a nouvit&iU io 
of a finished and successful artist. And in the jprocess ^ 
us many illuminating glimpses of the student life, 
pranks of past times. As he says in his preface the 
life he describes is one whore " the conventional ha$ fid 
nons.” It is a region of high spirits ; where 
in its wildest and most outrageous forms is winked at f 
by the authorities. On the whole, with certain laj 
taste in the writing and in the illustrations, it, 


**“-^frqni \jyfWch camd the term “ line^of- spiritedly-written book— fpr those who 

^ ;fi^-rater. ^ AgaiU' i said to; Pepys, ^ but it is ;^phietic^ 
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Remarkable tribute from 

Mr. MORLEY ADAMS - Iho \\c IJ Uimwij lullx r 

“I wish to pay niv tribute 1 ) lln W lUnmn bit il 
Fountain Pen Since I punhistfl 1 10 (xl \\it<imin 
now o>cr ten yeirs, 1 have wntttn *]u m inusiii] ts t»l m^IiI 
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estimate, seven miUiott words, and t\<n now llu nib sh w 
but few signs of wcai 1 woniU 1 il iii\ ollu i wiiiti t in 
show such a iccortl foi one pen and t>nt inb 

In Silver end Gold for Prcacntetiun. 

Of Stetionera and Jewellers ever>whcrc. 

IlUistralcd lioohld fiet fmin 

L. & C HARDTMUTH, Ltd. 

Koh-i-noor House, 

Kingsway, London. 
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The Professor 

hutls a tendcnc> among his students tn Iniy 
low-pined pent ils until 1 the bthtl tli.it it 
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ON SALE.— One of the moot Complete Editions of 
Voltaire's Works. In 70 volumes in French 
quarto. All cloth bound. In perfect condition. 
Published 1620.-M. PRULIEKE, 100. Rusholme. 
Maucheiter. 


Burton's Arabian Nights (Burton Club Aden 
» Edition No. 335). In perfect condition. What 
offers ? Apply P. C. Burton. General Buildings. 
AMwyoti* l;#ondon. W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW 

ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 

PRIZE 

NOVEL COMPETITION. 

Form of Entry and all particulars will be sent 
on application to — 

HODDER & STOUGHTON. 

St. Paul’s Idousc, 

Warwick Square, 

London, E.C, 










MR. MORLEY ROBERTS’S NEW NOVEL 

“A BIG BOOK” 

TIME^ND 
THOMAS WARING 

By MORLKY ROBKRTS. Price 6a. 

SIR WM ROnF.KISON NICOT.I, in The lirHish Weekly, 

**The impression of most novels fa»les liom lln- iinii'l in .1 viiv shoit tiiiw, 
but Mr. Morley Kobeits’s b«)ok is both < n>;rossni« .md memMuibh .’' 

MR. F. <». RETT.\N^', in The Sunday Times, s.iys- — •* A bi« lumK. 
an honest book, the book of n bi/;-heaTtei1, bi|i>-|ji-.uni-d iiiati. . What 

we lio|ie(1 for has come at l.ist. The master work so Iouk iiioiiiis <l is here 
under our eyes.” 

A BROTHER or &UEEN ALEXANDRA 

The Life of King 
George of Greece 

By CAPTAIN WALTKR CHRISTMAS. Price 15s. net. 
Dedicated to. and with Photof^raphs taken hy. 

H.M. QUHKN ALEXANDRA. 

“M .mv should wcdcoinc‘ this admirable and svmiiatlietie pre^'.cnl.ition ut 
bis character and story of Ins hit-.”— Dally Telvjfraph, 

"The human note runs engai^linf^ly tlirouRhout the hoiiK . . . Wr 

have a capital portrait of King (ieorge as a man and suvrL(.ign ” Dally 
Chronicle, 

IN GREAT DEMAND. Price 1 6s. net 

The Life of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph 

By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

“Deals with a fascinating subject, and with problems ol iinmcdiate and 
vital importance; his style is as attractive as ever . . . ins book will 

bo widely read and appreci.it<-d.” — Standard, 
most cngrossiig book." — Dally Sews. 

AN UNKNOWN SON OF 
NAPOLEON 

(COUNT LEON) 

By HFXTOR FLEISCHMANN. Price lOs. 6d. net. 

This fascinating memoir throws a flood of new light upon a littK known 
episode in Napoleon’s life — his love affair wnth Fleoiioie Demndle de l.i 
PUigne. Count Leon was their sou, and the second jiurtuiu of the volume 
deals with his life and exi>ericiices. 

READY .SHO/rTLY 

THE STORY OF DOROTHY JORDAN 

By CLARE JBRROLD. I5s.net 

ON THE TRACK OF THE GREAT 

Recollections of a Special Correspondent. 

By AUBREY STANHOPE. 7s. 6d. net 

MY EVENTFUL LIFE 

By F. C. PHILIPS. 10s. 6d. net 

THE CELEBRATED MADAME 

CAMPAN Lady-in- Waiting to Marie Antoinette 
and Confidante of Napoleon. 

By VIULETTE MONTAGU. I5s. net 

,FORTHCO^JINC FICJ'JON 

THE MARRIAGE LINES' 

; i , , By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. 

Tl^lS MAN AND THIS WOMAN 

. ; ’ By LADY TROUBRIDOE. 6s. 

^IllbAS. THE WOMAN 

\ By F. C. PHILIPS and A. T. IPHILIPS. 68. 

^ y - EVELEIGH I^SH, 

. Kihi|| Cov*at Garden. Zaandon, W.C. 


BUY FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 

or borrow from your Library, 

Jeffery Famol’s 
Great Works: 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY 

OR 2 oth Edition, 6 b. 

The AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 

OR doth Thousand. 6 b. 

THE MONEY MOON 

OR jth Edition. 6 b. 

THE HONOURABLE 

MR. TAWNISH 

jyd Edition. Ket 6s. 
Illustrated by C. F.. BROCK. A Charming Birthday Gift. 

Notable Neb) “Books 

.i Ui)OK FOR EVERY SPORTSMAN 

MY SOMALI BOOK 

By CAPTAIN A. II. E. MOSSE. Fully illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus gratis. 

H.M. THE Kl.\r. H.IS GRACIOUSJ.Y ACCEPTED 

A CAPTAIN OF THE GORDONS 

By CAPTAIN MILLER (Gordon HiBtilanders). Fully 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus free. 

A FIRST CLASS AND APPROPRIATE MUSICAL 
RE WARD 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND 

By ERNEST FORD, F.R.A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
illustrated. 5s. net. Detailed Prospectus gratis. 

DR. ALFRED SCHOFIELjrS MASTERPIECE 

WHERE HE DWELT, or Mind 
Pictures of Palestine 

I'uily illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus gratis. 
ANOTHER Sr^CCESSFUL NEW NOVELIST 

THE UPLANDERS 

A Romance of Gloucestershire. By WALTER BAiV^- 
FYLDE. 6s. Nearly Ready 

POPULAR FICTION. 6b. 

THE EYE OF DREAD Payne Erskine 
IDONIA - - - - Arthur F. Wallis 

MARTHE ... Reginald R. Nye 

A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED 

By Gillan-Vaae 6a. 
THAT WHICH 'HATH BEEN 

By Dorothea Fairbridge 6a. 
MAJOR GREVILEEp V.C. 

By G. MunnlK snd Edition 6a. 
THE QUARRY By John A. Moroao 6a. 

ALL THE WORLD TO NOTHING 

By Wyndham Martin 6a. 
THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 

By Payne EraRine Edition 6 m . 
JOYFUL HEATHERBY 

By Payne Erakine 6a. . 
WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR 
HEADS By Payne E^klne 6 b . 

fmr Write for SAMPSON LOW, MAMSTON ^ 

List of 2s. 6d, and 6s. Fiction bp each well-known Authors 
as JEFFERY FARNOL, R. D. 3LACKMORE, WiLUAM 
RLACK. JEREMIAH CURTIN, G. A. HENTY, W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, FRANK R. STOCKTON, Mrs. H. ». STOWE, 
FRANCIS SINCLAIR, etc., etc, , , 

LONDON: 

SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTpH . 
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From The Story of Dorothy Jordan 

byCIaioJfrr )i uH<iiMr N t \ill 
t M 1i li itl> 


MRS Jordan 

(Frum 1 tilirmth i sisiuo 
cf I id M insi r ) 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PRINCE 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 

]iy J r OiiMiKA Mmuins Jiinslitid \Mtli \(l(!ilinns 
and Annoi xlions by | imts fohn ton Abialnni iml illi nn 
1 dward Ki\iiolls With i lUustrxtions los (d ml 
(Chapman Hill ) 

It IS almost impossible to belies e tint this is Hie first 
Biiitsh transl ifioii ot thi » book yet such is the case, and \%t 
cannot be too thankful to Mi Johnston Abraham and Mt 
William Kdward Keynolcls, who have admiTably Englishtd 
the book out of the Poitugiicse of Senhor J V Oh veil \ 
Martins, and Irive added some very helpful annotations. 
Sometimes there is nothing to wonder at m the fact tlitit a 






k gjl^- cla^sio'^gnlty '; 

?f%^1imi#of itsorigin, and 
lY^aifts, even In these 
'|days, unknown to lan- 
'‘Igl^ages outside that 
^^iuitry. Such an occur- 
irence may be due to the 
book being a strongly- 
itnarkcd individualistic 
<jxpression of the genius or 
temperament of a peculi- 
iiriy detached people, or 
one that appeals, for some 
jo^er reason, only to such 
apeople. But here wehave 
^ man and his times, both 
pi which are universally 
intensely interesting, 
supposed to be some- 
?V^at known to every well- 
infdrmed person, and, m- 
doedt arc known more or' 
less to most of us. 'J'here- 
iore it is all llic more 
i^ange that no exploring 
'bookman found and gave 
tlS this vivid narrative 
before now. 

As for the work of 
S^hor Martins and llio 
Tendering into KngJish. I 

the one is masterly and ‘ 

the other is faithful. Wc Greek Sculpture and 

are presented with a ^ v 

finished full-length* por- (Cambridge University Press). 

trait of the young man who, while fighting the Moors in 
hearer Africa, was the first of whom wc know to pro.secute 
/Wquiries as to geographical matters on the other side of 
^ihat great continent, with 
a view to sailing around 
what was, .sixty odd years 
later, discovered by his 
^fellow c o u 11 1 r y m a ii , 

Bartholomew Diaz, and 
gained Cape of Tempests ; 
ibut which name the King, 

John If., soon changed t(» 

.Good Hope, because of the 
^flppe it gave them all of 
Teaching the Ttidic's that 
Back in the first 
of this century, the 
^fifteenth, young Prince 

f ' experienced that 
during Jiis sojourn 
h rocky promontory 
|l|.Siagre8, to which rather 
(^iiwlate place he retired 
i^Jhthhhis father, John 1., 
ii|(tfbfi^de. him, after their 
’f^urn from conquest in 
p|)'|roGGa, .to sail on a 
of discovery along 
African coast, with 
(1)^; of reaching 
. But though Henry 
pi^^thus denied his most ' 

' wishr he kept to' 

^p|^t^^'.h$piratiojis to^. 

secret lands ^ 

in his . 

pr3|Sb^li:^' southerly " ' ^ 

in 'this , he. 

'M^^Q!,:y&^,.h4ped by;\ 

^ipuipos^i.t; 

ilia Another, v' . Greek Sculpture 'luid Mik 



Head of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. Olympia. 


y*'/':;john'^,of;Ga«nt^'V^o 
^rned libertine court 
of Portugal into a^sem* 
inary of morality by order- 
ing marriage between all 
those lords and ladies who 
were living and loving 
without due respect to the 
rites of the Church. 

Senhor Martins tells us 
that the young man was 
at this time " tall, broad- 
shouldered, long - limbed, 
bronzed almost negroid by 
the sun and the south 
winds ; and that “ his 
hair was thick, shaggy and 
black, like his heavily- 
moustached face.’* Thus 
we see in him a fairly 
typical Portuguese, witii 
all his outward marks and 
features proclaiming those 
Phoenicians from whom 
lie was supposed to have 
been descended on his 
father’s side, and with 
nothing of his English 
mother in his appearance. 
But we cannot agree with 
cither Senhor Martins or 
his t Translators that 
From Greek Sculpture and Head of the Hermes of Henrv was totallv de- 

Modern Art Praxiteles. Olympia. - 4 

... . .. n V ncient of those finer 

iCOffithYidt^^ UfitvBvsity Jr o 

^ ‘ qualities, those Saxon 

, while fighting the Moors in characteristics transmitted through Philippa to his other 

whom wc know to prosecute brothers.'' And if his later fits of cruelty did seem to 

latters on the other side of prove the Phcniiico-Latin in him, were there at that time 

no Englishmen who were 

just as cruel, or even 

more so ? Of course there 
were, and have been ever 
since then ; and while this 
prince could be as ruth- 
less and blind to pain in 
others as any of his for- 
bears had V been, he could 
and did devote himself to 
the higher branches of the 
science of navigation. He 
was the first European to 
use, and in some way to 
improve, what came to 
be known as the mariner’s 
compass, and he was 
largely the discoverer of 
the astrolabe. He loved 
a,rms and feared no hard- 
ship or danger ; but he 
loved also astronomy, 
mathematics, and the like, 
and was always filled with 
the explorer's passion of 
curiosity. 

Still, the book is; far 
from l^ng all of 
Henry. ** Golden Age ^ ^ 
the title is quite 
it vividly and iascihibti^^ 
ly paints us the 
the times whexi 
rose out of 

hifioant .count^!|'^'V;'!|^ 
^ had.been'^ ^nd 

Greek Sciilpture 'luid Modem. JUt . • IM BAioiml,.^^aiid^ J^Uand^ 









wfltrrimgMv^ I V fltuoittf# ; 
follow; ttl]lf’ Oi^k^' 
aim« and ibethpil^' of 
taining those aims 
til an to allow theni»0iy^.(^^ 
to drift unitatively Yk!iW:''s|| 
the insipid new classfciB*^{^ 
ol Canova and Thorwald^ 
si'll or on the othct hand;\l|| 
to j^ive themselves up to 
g r a V e tendency visible,'' tj 
anionf; modern artists to* . 
\v:ir«ls producing works of; 

iifrl I Mill! LicUttifr har•A.\''f-^'^!i 


liiiess and lacking har*^' 


inony under the specious *'";' 


From Greek Sculpture and 
Modern Art 

{Cambridge University Press). 


pica of an ardent worship 
of Xatnre and Truth. As 
.in example of tliis inhar- 
monious and ugly modern 
wink Sir Charles chose 
K odi n 's " La V ieille Heaul- 
mitVe,” and showed that 
llio subject must illustrate 
an idea brought to it by 
tlie beholder, but not 
Milierciit in the sculpture 
itself, whence to any* 
one not familiar with 
Vil loirs verses and their 
tragedy, the statue is 
merely a copy of a repuU 
si vel y old and ugly woman. 
The arguments are well 
stated, and while in all 
these cpiestions there is 
much to be said on both 
sides, we must accept Sir 
( harles’s lectures as put- 
ting one side very clearly 
and interestingly. The 
value ol the book is much 
increased by its inclusion of photographic rcproduCtionB*ol 
all the seventy-eight pieces of sculpture referred to in the text* 


Marblb hbad in Drksdkn. 


But' while the Dutch an<l 
•ourselves havte prospered 
by the planting of 
•colonies, and have pro\'ed 
to be the only really suc- 
'f^ssful colonising coun- 
tries of Europe. Spain and 
Portugal , after gaining 
power by the same means, 
have found their colonies 
to be like idle, overgrown 
•children on a widowed 
mother in failing hcaltli. 

And much of this idea is 
■seen in Senlior Martins' 
work, for to him Pnine 
Henry was no il.issiial 
hero; perhaps tlnil is one 
reason why he fills Ins 
.'Sparkling record with so 
much adventure, plot a in I 
. murder, battle and tr.ixel, 
u c h as we L ii o w lo 
..have happened in Ihr 
rise of e\ery eonnlry to 
mediicval power. 

J. 1C. Paiti.kson. 

*GR£EK 

SCULPTURE AND 
MODERN ART, 

By Charles Walos i li n 

7s. 6d. net. (Cambrnlge 

University Press.) 

Sir Charles Waldslein, 
in these two lectures de- 
livered to the Students ol 
■the Royal Academy ol 
Art, had for his text one of 
the oldest, and yet the 
most inexhaustible, of themes. An experienced critic, he 
was able to disentangle from the var^dng practices of tlio 
artists of to-day their most essential principles, and to set 
them side by side with the principles that animated the 
•Greeks in their development ol their triumphant art of 
.^sculpture. Sir Cliarles illustrated every point in his lectures 
with references to paiticular pieces of .sculpture both ancient 
.and modern, and the main theme of the lectures was a 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 

Presented to William Kidokway, D.Sc., LI.-D., Litt.D., 
F.B.A., on his Sixtieth Birthday, Edited by E. C. QuioGlN, , ' 
M.A., Ph.U. 25.S, net. (Cambridge Press.) 

It was a pleasant and unique idea to celebrate the 
sixtieth birthday of Professor Jiidgeway by pre8entiii|^,^^' ^ 
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him with this large 
and handsomely 
produced volume of 
essays and studies 
specially written by 
his friends and pub- 
lished in honour of 
the occasion . 1 1 
bears testimony not 
only to the extra- 
ordinary range' of 
the Professor’s own 
interests but to llie 
number and emin- 
ence of those wlu) 
admire liim and 
hold him in aftec - 
tionate regard, ior 
since tJicre are 
limits to even the 
largest book it 
would go without 
saying, if the e<litf)r 
had not said it in 
a prefatory tiole, 
that the fifty con- 
tributors to these 
pages are only some 
of the many who 
were eager to jmn 
in the prt)ject. 
There is an intro- 
ductory poem in 
Greek by Mr. John 
Harrower, and one 
in Knglish by ]Mr. 
A, D. Godley in liis 
most deligtitfully 
whimsical vein. 
The essays a re 
divided into tlina* 
sections : one de- 
voted to stmlies in 
the classics a 11 iV 
ancient arch.T- 
<ology; one to 
mediaeval literature 


From The Life of Henry VII. 

(ConsfahU'). 


Kino Henry VII. 

(l'‘rnni a picturi* in the possession of thu Sjclnly of Anilquarlus.) 


and' history, and 
one to anthropology 
and comparative 
religion. It would 
be a brave reviewer 
who set forth to 
criticise Professor 
Maliaffy's paper on 
“ Tlie Arithmetical 
Figures used by 
(ireck Writers dur- 
ing the Classical 
period,” or Profes- 
sor Flinders Petrie's* 
on ” Some Koyal 
Signets ” ; Mr.S. A. 
Cook’s on ” The 
Involution and Sur- 
vival of Primitive 
Thought,” orMr.E. 
Thurston’s on “The 
Number Seven in 
Southern India.” 
Kvery essay i.s writ- 
ten by one who i& 
a 11 acknowledged 
authority on hi.s 
subject. 'J'liebook 
is a very monument 
ol erudition ; its. 
appeal is to the 
student, but it i& 
profoundly inter- 
esting, as well as. 
proloii ndly learned . 

” While Kidge- 
wa V lives, Research 
can ne’er be dull,” 
sings Mr. Godley,. 
ami no one can read 
these essays with- 
out feeling that 
their writers arc- 
worthy to bo 
friends of the man 
of whom that can 
be said. 
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MEMbiRS 
OF MARIA 
STELLA 

(Lady N e w - 
borough). 

By Herself. 

Illustrated. 

JOS. 6d. net. 

(Nash.) 

A curious 
book might be 
'written on the 
problems of 
paternity in 
royal and noble 
- families, the old 
saw about the 
wise child and 
^ts father apply- 
ing with peculiar 
force where the 
bluest blood is 
concerned. Did 
James VI., for 
example, ever 
wonder whether 
he was the son 
of Darnley, or 
of the base-born 
Italian whose 
murder that 
“ young fool and 
prou(} tyrant ’ ’ 
so foully saw to 
its treacherr us 
end? DidI.ouis 
Philippe doubt 
whether he was 
bom of Philippe 
Egalitb, or of the 
Italian gaoler 
Chiappini ? 
Whatever J ames 
VI. may have 
thought, we 
know that Louis 
. Philippe did his 
best to suppress 
the memoirs of 


From Religion and Art, 

by Alessandro dflU Setn, which Mr. Fisher Utiwli 
will publiHh shortly. 



whdnf they werb 
published ih the 


Madonna dei Linaioli. Bbato 
Anqelico (Uppizi. Florence.) 

{Phfto: Alitiarl.) 


'thirties of last 
century. Matift 
Stella was theh 
Lady Newbor*; 
ough, and deter- 
mined, as she 
said, to establish 
her claim — that 
Louis Philippe 
and herself had 
been exchanged 
at birth — or die 
in the attempt. 
These memoirs 
iiie now repub- 
lished in English 
in order to britig 
the in , as the 
emotional M. 
Royer d'Agen 
says in his intro- 
duction, “ with- 
in reach of 
honest minds 
which have a 
full right to form 
an opinion on a 
case of such 
barbarity and of 
such national in- 
teres t." The 
lineage of Lady 
Newborou gh 
still flourislies at 
Glynllifon, in 
Wales, but it 
is doubtful 
whether it will 
be grateful for 
this [revival of 
interest in the 
romance of the 
little ballet- 
dancer, whom 
its ([grandfather 
married when he 
was old enough 
to know’ bettor* 
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From The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navigator 

[Chapman rfv Hall), 

Maria Stdia had nu idea at that time tlial any inystorv 
surrounded her birth, and was so shamelullv treated l)y lier 
alleged parents that her reluctance to marry the wealthv 
English nobleman, who obviously adored her, strikes us 
as rather overdone. It was not until the death oi her hus- 
band, as well as of both her parents, that she received 
Chiappini’s repentant letter, confessing that she was not his 
daughter, but born of “a person I must not name,” and 
substituted fur the son who ha<l been l)orn to him on the 


same day. That 
•Maria Stella was not 
the gaoler's daughter 
is more than likely ; 
but her claim that 
her real father was 
the vicious Egalitd, 
and that she was 
sacrificed for the boy 
who lived to become 
Louis Philippe, can 
never be proved to 
everyone’s satisfac- 
tion, however firmly 
she may have con- 
vinced the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal of 
Faenza on the sub- 
ject. No fact which 
she adduces in these 
rtjinantic memoirs is 
so stubborn as that 
which places Maria 
Stella’s birth in 
Ajiril, 1773, while 
Louis Philippe, 
according to all 
accredited history, 
was not born until the following October. Many disreput- 
able things happened in Fgalit6's degraded life, but to foist 
upon a siisiiicious world a six-months’-old child as a newly- 
born baby needed the powers of the Prince of Darkness 
lumscK instead of those of a Prince of the Blood Royal. 

GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

By P. AUcGrkoor Chalmers. 
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GREAT MALVERN PRIORY CHURCH. 

Bv the Kev. Cxnon Anthony Di-ank. (Cathedral Series.) 
Illusi rated, is. ixl net each. (G. Hell & Sons.) 

It would be dihicult to over-estimate the value of 
our ancient churches either as works of the supreme 
art ot architei'ture or as epitomes of history and of 
reverence. 'Fo-day we give them more discerning 
honour than they had too often in late generations, 
when the hand of the well-meaning restorer lay heavy 
on them, even to the obliteration of much irreplace- 
able dignity and beauty. So much for the stone and 
lime, but the breath and spirit of the place is no less 
truly esteemed. Learned and painstaking enthus- 
i ists sift out their history, search through old docu- 
ments, cliartcrs, public and private archives, and 
rejoice in restoring a true talc. (Glasgow Cathedral, 
witii a physical history dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and its site hallowed from the sixth, when St. 
Keiitigcrn was in Galloway ; Malvern IMory, with 
its eight hundred and thirty years of story ; both 
still shrines and centres of active Christian work, are 
among our best legacies from the Middle Ages. And 
these little books give full and serious accounts of 
their ioundation and history, and complete description 
of their structure and architecture. It is a matter of 
regret that Glasgow has none of its ancient glass, while 
Malvern is to be congratulated on having so much 
of its magnificent stained glass, dating from the 
fifteenth century, still in its lovely windows. Both 
books are most carefully written and copiously i}lus- ^ 
trated, and are fit and worthy recruits to Messrsi. 
Bell's Cathedral Series. s ^ 


^v; |7|eiM, ^Or6at Malvern Priory Church 
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BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND : 

Villars, etc. Chamonix and its Environs. 

Painted and described by G. Flemwell. 29, 
each. (Blackie Sc Sons.) 

Switzerland becomes every year better known atfC 

rtMTpr 11a in Grpafv 'Rrifain MMaaro ‘Rla.ntriA Vi^trA 
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From Greece of the Hellenes I Mi. Thkssum. 

{Pitman). 


c«cognised and helped this 
wtente by arrangfng a 
-fleries of excellent books on 
<lilferent districts of the 
^country, written by Mr. 

Flemwell, who has a 
peculiarly intimate know- 
ledge of Switzerland, and 
-who is famous for his 
paintings of its striking 
•scenery. His descriptions 
are exceedingly happy in 
style and in selection, there 
^is nothing of the common- 
place guide-book about 
them, but an intimate per- 
sonal handling of matters 
that he has enjoyed himself, 
and that he enjoys writing 
jabout. Local history, local 
legends, gossip of famous 
people who have visited the 
various places mcntion('d, 
tales of moiintainoering, 
bits of plant and flower 
lore, passages from great 
Writers, all delightfully 
-chosen and put together, 
make pleasant reading, 
while the illustrations in c'olour give an excellent coiiiineiit 
^nd supplement to the text. Those who have been to 
Villars, Bex and Champory and Morgius and Chamonix 
will be glad to have so agreeable a reminder of the scenes 
they knew and rejoiced among. Tliose who have not seen 
will believe and look forward to visiting so lovely a country. 


the pages of the book, and chronicles the children's doings. 
'Phey have their adventures and their pleasures and 
squabbles ; and the style of hh* Ihis fieshness and interest 
to an ICnglish public of young pecple. We get an outline 
of a grown-up romance now and again 'Phere is nothing 
markedly imp essive about the volume, which is a 
chronicle rather than a slory, but it has a certain homely 


DAYS IN ATTICA. 

By Mrs. K. (' JkjsxN^nTirr, With j<> Illiis- 
tration.s (i m Colour) an(l 3 Pl.ins. 7s- bd. net. 
(Mclliucn.) 

The scope of this attractively written book is 
sufficiently clastic to allow its author to collect a 
large number of varied impressions cjI life in Cireece 
as it is to-day while comparing it with the Cireece 
•of past ages, to study the liistory of Athens and 
Attica, and to give some useful advice to travellers 
an Greece, both as to what to see and as to 
bow to see it. Vet now, with the Balkan War 
btiished and the triumph of the (ireek arms .secure, 
dt is possible that no more than a pliase in the 
•development of the nation is here recorded. 

. Even the extension of tlie kingdom," Mrs. 
Gosanquet tells us, " is of secondary importance 
when compared with the provinces which recent 
years have added to the national character — 
a^eserve, forethought, self-denial. These qualities 
^ Are not the results of the war. 'Phe successes of 
the Greek nation, when suddenly called to take up 
• Anns, were the fruit of a preliminary period of self- 
discipline. It was the new (ireek who heralded 
new Greece." " Days in Attica" de ives ini- 
:ance from its pleasant and varied account of 
ly different aspects of the Greek character. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD. 

. ' By L. M. Montgomery, 6s. (Cassell.) 

On " The (Jolden Road of Youth,” which is 
the road of which Miss Montgomery writes, we 
meet the little group of boys and girls who have 
^ready seen light in a former volume, we under- 
stand. They live on Prince Edward Island, in 
Canada^ and have a happy, unconventional life 
together. This narrative begins with plans for the 
et^ing of a monthly itk ^gazine among them- 
^vee and the magazine appears at intervals in 
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From Henry II. 

{Con!>tuble) . 


The Murder of Becket 

From Harl. MS. 5103. 


appeal, and is successful in its characterisation. Wc arc 
sorry that we could not rid ourselves of the impression 
that it is all told by a girl, instead of by a boy. 


By J. Burgon Bickersteth, B.A. 7 s. 6d^ 
net. Illustrated. (Wefls Gardner.) 

It is, of course, Canada that is meant by 
The Land of the Open Door " of Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s title, and in this case more especially the- 
Canada of the bar West, through which the new 
Trans-Contincntal Railway runs, the Canada 
which lies to the north of the great highway of the 
Canadian l*acific Railway, which has hitherte 
represented, as it were, the very centre of 
Canada for those who have journeyed from 
Quebec to Vancouver. Mr. Bickersteth spent 
two years as a layman on the staff of the- 
Archbishop’s Mis.sion at Edmonton, and hia 
district took him up to the ever-advancing 
railhead which was pushing the new highway 
at the rate of a mile a day through the new 
country 'J'he letters which he wrote home — 
simple, vivid, impressive — form the basis of a 
book of remarkable interest to all who are in 
any way concerned in the extraordinary building- 
up which is still going on, and likely to go on to 
an end which mo man can foresee. These letters- 
arc written in a frank and engaging fashion 
and, while they do not minimise the difficulties 
awaiting the settler, are more impressive than 
the highly-coloured invitations of immigration 
agents. Perhaps the best recommendation of 
the book is to be found in the fact that those 
who have themselves been in the Far West 
recognise at once its fairness and accuracy ; 
it is one of the very best volumes of its kind, 
and well worthy of the warm commendation it 
receives in a prefatory note from Earl Grey. 
The numerous photograplis with which the 
work is illustrated will show at once the nature 
of the country in northern Alberta, the rapid 
growth of settlements into towns, and the 
conditions of railway-laying. It is a book 
which, without any stressing of the advant- 
ages, any minimising of the difficulties, is likely to turn 
the attention of many of its readers to the " open door 
of the West. 





ancestor lived in ce&tudes ago, and it is thiis^ 
possible to get a record of their habits and customs ^ 
before the onward rush of the white mass obliteiat^ 
all old marks. To gather facts anent Jubalattd/ jj> 
M. Dracopoli then set himself. He paid special ,y 
attention to the geography, the people, and the 
natural history of the country he traversed, and.'J^' 
one of the results is this most interesting and | 
useful book. II is photographs of, and his remarks V': 
upon, tlie game and the wild life he encountered, 
are particularly interesting to the student of 
natural history. The diificulties ami annoyances— ^ 
apart from the dangers - -attendant upon such an ,< 
enterprise may be gathered from the author's'^; 
account of his entrance into the I-orian district : / 
At every step, thousands of mosquitoes and 'i, 
biting insects of every kind were roused, whilst I ' 
sank continually to my knees in the soft clinging ; 
mud.*' I'lio final chapter of the book contains : 
some excellent bints on outfit, and rules of con- 
duct so far as t real men t of tiie natives is concerned, 
and concludes : “ To jienetrate into the little- ^ 
known regions of Jubaland requires a great deal ^ 
of hard travelling ; many a weary hour must b© 
faced. Hunger, heat, fatigue, illness, and especially ' 
thirst must be endured almost daily, and, in the . 
far interior, there is always the danger of an ; 
attack by the natives. Hut, on the other hand, 
Jubaland contains a variety of game unobtainable ; 
elsewhere, and the melancholy of its scenery 
cannot but attract those who appreciate Nature r 
in her sterner moods.'’ The lx)ok is well illustrated , 
With interesting j>hotognii»liS. 

IN FAR NEW GUINEA. 

liy 11 i:nry Nkwjon, B.A. Willi 47 Illustrations . 
and a Man. :6s. net. (Seelev, Service.) 

Mr. Newton has an insider’s knowledge of New 
(jiiiuea a thing which cannot be said of very 
many pcujjle --and he has, moretivcr, the power , 
of putting on paper in an attractive fashion the , 
things that lie laiows. 7 here should, therefore, be ' 
an appreciative public for this “ Record of work 
and observation amongst the Wedauan people of . 
New Guinea, witli a descrijiliou of their manners, ^ 
THROUGH JUBALAND TO customs and religions, etc., etc.‘ — the sub-title describes ^ 

THE LORIAN S^VAMP the nc.ture of the book tersely and accurately. The illus-.:' 

By I. N. Dracopoli, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. .6s. net. tratio is are numerous and well produced. 

(Seeley. Service.) 





From St Margaret's, Westminster 


(Smith, Elder), 


The pioneers of 
European civilisa- 
tion are gradually 
pushing their way 
into almost every 
unexplored part of 
the earth's surface. 
Africa, in particu- 
lar, is receiving so 
.;much attention 
' that, as M. Draco- 
. poli points out, 
,the days of adven- 
, ^ turous exploration 
:j>}';there will soon 
y v bav© gone for ever. 
MXbere are ‘some 
Ipfl^pots 8^ present, 
such as 
1'^ Jubaland, which 
.'Unexplored, 
where the in- 
^bitaata are liv- 
;:iniihe 
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From African Camp Fires, Spying for Lions from the Kopjes. 

by Stewart Edward White, which Messrs. Nelson will publish shortK 


of his heart his Excel- 
lency had bidden the- 
walls be hung with 
verdure, flower-pots- 
to be arranged upon 
the tables, which^ 
groaned beneath their 
weight of delicacies, 
the sausage-roll andi 
the quivering jelly 
vying with each other^ 
for selection.'* And 
again : “ Lady Jones- 
shimmered in a per- 
spicuous sequined gown 
of lace ; Lady Ingram 
rcfulgcd in peacock, 
blue; Mrs. Mifsudi 
wore her pink." Per- 
haps we have quoted) 
enough to give you an 
idea of some of the 
amusement you will get 
from “ The Odd Man 
in Malta." 


THE ODD MAN IN MALTA. 

By John Wionacoukt. With 55 Illustrations 
from Pliotograj)}is by 'J*. M. Salmond. 7.s. 6d. 
net. (Cliapman e'er J hill.) 

Mr. Wignacoiirt is a civilian — that is the 
reason for his oddity, in Malta, where almost 
every English inhabitant is connected with tlie 
Army. Perhaps — we hesitate to put it more 
definitely— this gave Mr. Wignacourt a broader 
outlook upon Maltese life. Anyhow, it gave him 
a dilTerent one, of which this book is a very 
attractive record. It is at once a guide-book to 
many interesting antiquities, a study of Maltese 
life, and a volume of pleasant rh«ntter. And 
there are many amusing anecdotes, I'lrincipaliy 
centring upon the naive or indifferent n.se tii 
English made by Maltese writers. Here is the 
Malte.se journalist at a reception : "lip those 
hallowed steps, there crowded beauty, wit, in- 
dustry, pride, modesty and dc.sert in commotional 
entliusiasm to catch a glimpse of semi-royal 
favour. . . . Nor were the viands and decora- 
tions of a mean order ; in the bounteous generosity 



From Through Jubaland to the 
Lorian Swamp 

(Seeley^ Service,) 


A MARABOUjSTORK. 



MODERN 

MEXICO, 

By R. J. Mac- 
Hugh. Illus- 
trated. r 2 s. 6di 
net. (Methuen,). 

THE IREAL 
MEXICO. _ 

By Hamilton^ 
Fyfe. (Heine- 
mann.) 68. neC 

There is noti* 
very much 'in Mr. 
MacHugh's" book 
that will be un- 
familiar to ttose* 
who have read the* 
numerous 
political volunxea 
which, in recent 
years, have been 
written about 
Mexico. " This, 
volume/' says^^the 
pubUsher, " deai» 
with the Gondii 
tion# which [havfi 
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prevailed in 
Mexico since 
the resigna- 
tion of Diaz, 
with special 
reference to 
the effects of 
the policy of 
his successor, 
Madero, and 
of the 1 evolu- 
tion of Feb- 
ruary, 1913' 
In addition, 
there is a full 
discussion of 
the political 
problems 
which disturb 
Mexico at the 
present time.’* 
It is unplea- 
sant to have 
to criticise 
adversely the 
work of a 




From In Far New Guinea How Saoo is Produced. 

{Seeley, Service). 


the inoio worlJi having. Anyone can see how 
(‘airless is Mr. MacHugh from the fact that 
Sefioi Lasi'urain. I lie Mexican cx-Forcign Secre- 
tary and J *i esideiit . is called in one place Lauris- 
caii and in another Launcan, while in the index 
he do(‘s not appear at all C'leneral Miramon, 
who was shot by the side of Maxiiniliatt, is 
throughout spokcm o1 as Miramar, yierhaps in 
confusion with Maxinnhairs castle on the Adriatic. 
'I'he ex'lvmj>ress Chailotte is alive, whereas Mr. 
Macllngh says sli(‘ is dead. Mtisi of this book 
consists of descriptions of various asiK'Cts of 
Mexico, which liavc nothing w hatever to do with 
the ]>()litical problems that one looks for in a 
book produced to-day on the Republic. If one 
sets out to describe a meeting of the unemployed 
in Hyde Park and a considerable jx>rtion of the 
article be devoted to the flower-beds and the 
trees, it can, of course, be maintained that we 
must regard the unemployed in their proper per- 
spective ; and if Mr. Mad lugli believes that he 
will have readers who abjure all other books on 


writer in one’s 
own field, 
but Mr..Mac- 
Hugh's har- 
vest is really 
too scanty 
and too has- 
tily and care- 
lessly col- 
lected. His 
efforts may, to 
some extent, 
be applauded 
by those who 
have read 
no book on 
Mexico, and 
who have 
never under- 
gone the thrill 
of that fasci- 
nating coun- 
try ; but, on 
the other 
hand, the 
praise of those 
who have 
some previous 
< information is 



which Mectft. Bell will public ibortly. 





From Modern Mexico 


ViSNAOO OR “ BARRELL" CaCTUS. 


{Methuen), 


(From a pliutograph by C. 13 VVaitf.) 


«how what I mean. M 

us one single photograph — and in Mexico the^aver- 
lasting sunlight makes photography so ^mple l 
— he does not give us a single picture that has 
anything to do with the present political problems. 
His index is indifferent ; he contradicts himself in 
the ihost exasperating fashion, sa3dng three times 
that General Keyes was killed at the beginnin^f of 
the fighting last February, and then saying that 
for ten days he was at the head of the rebels ; 
and the map with which this book is furnished is 
really not a good map. 

Much better than this is Mr. Hamilton Fyfe's 
little l)ook. In the time at his disposal he has 
managed to obtain a very fair knowledge of the 
complicated conditions, and he presents his know- 
ledge in a fresh and interesting manner. There 
are no illustrations, and perhaps the book is too 
unpretentious to require an index, but the map 
might with advantage have been in various colours, 
and have included not merely those portions of 
Ihe Republic which Mr. Fyfe visited, but the whole 
coiiiitry. On tlie other hand, Mr. Fyfe writes in 
a sympathetic manner ; now and then he illus- 
trates his argument with anecdote, and even if 
he IS a trifle apt to regard the whole affair in the 
Iigld o1 o/fcra hou/Jc, it must be acknowledged that 
the ludicrous is often on the surface in that blood- 
thirsty hind. An anti-Maderist, Mr. Fyfe is a little 
wanting in generosity towards Madcro, and a little 
eager to excuse his murderer .and successor, 

( 'renoral 1 fiiorta. When, for example, it is gravely 
laid down that Madero could not be allowed, as 
Huerta would have wished, to leave the country, 
because both the Ckivernor of Vcrcacruz,*and the 
locM.1 h'edcral commander would have insisted on 
]xiving him J'rcsiilential honours at that port. Mr. 
J'’ 3 '£e does not explain why Tampico or Acapulco 
or any other port, or a stretch of uninhabited 
beach, could not have been chosen for the em- 
barkation. Moreover, when Don Porfirio Diaz 


‘■ Mexico, then no doubt his book is fairly useful ; hut for departed on the Y piyanga from Veracruz, it w'as General 

anyone who knows anything about Mexico, lar too much Huerta himself who saw liiiii off, and who accorded him 

' of it is superfluous and irritating. The illustrations will these illegal Presidential honours. And what has come 


of them? No, 



it was not the 
plaiiof Huerta 
that Madero 
should sur- 
vive; and 
though Mr. 
Fyfe says 
several times 
that there is 
no evidence 
whatever o f 
his complicity 
in Madero's 
death, it is not 
to be sup- 
posed that 
PresidentWil- , 
son, whos^ 
wife has be- . 
come the inti- 
mate friend of 
Madero* e j; 
widow, hai| 
rema&iaed 
ignorance 
to thezna^ii^.l 
in 

in his 
wa's ; 

'csT-Ul'Ii 





; Minister of 

War. Very truly Mr. Fy£e points out that 
the problem which*Huerta has had to face 
has been a more arduous one than that 
which ever, except at the end of his 
career, confronted Diaz ; for the question of 
agrarian reform is in the forefront and the 
new middle class has arisen. What is the par- 
ticular value of this book is the picture it 
presents of a distracted country. No names 
are given when various acts of corruption are 
described, although the names of prominent 
Mexicans and Englishmen, not to mention 
other nationalities, would have made the story 
more interesting ; but the account of the 
Catholic party is good. If this party could 
secure a fair counting of the votes it would 
elect practically the whole of the Congress ; 
but so long as Huerta now and then assassinates 
a deputy or flings them wholesale into prison, 
it is not of much imjx)rtance whether they 
belong to the party which supports or whicli 
does not support him. 

Henky Baeklkin. 

MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. 

Illustrated. 




By A. 1C. 
los. 6d. net. 


CrAl Ht)RNJ;-HARDY. 

(Longmans.) 

Truly Mr. Galhonie-Hardy's linos have been 
cast in pleasant places. ICven the chapter 
headings of his book arc alluring, d’hey tempt 
one to envy his good fortune, for he has 
ranged from Shrewsbury to ('olunsay, and from 
Sark to the upper waters of Norway, in search 
of sport, and he has invariably found and 
enjoyed it. He writes (juite charmingly about 
it all. There is a cert.ain " chatty ” olemoni; in 
his narratives of adventure and travel that 
suits this type of book admirably. One js 
warmed and elated when reading it, just as 
one would be' warmed and elated if listening 
to the enthusiastic traveller tolling his tales 
over the fire at the end of the day. Perhaps 
the most interesting and entertaining part of tlie book, 
however, is that dealing with Norwegian experiences. 'J'hc 
author first visited Norway in 1863, and there caught Ins 
first salmon — a most memorable experience. It is comfort- 
ing to know that, in Mr. (iathonie-Hardy's opinion, at 
any. rate, Norway is .still as charming a place for a holiday as 
it was fifty years ago. The “ march of progress ” in the 
modem world has not spoiled this land of mountain and 
streams. We c a n n o t 
find space to deal witii 
the particular incidents 
of the author's sporting 
excursions. There are 
records of grouse shoot- 
ing, deer stalking, 
yachting, seal shooting 
and fishing of every 
kind. Not the least 
interesting part of the 
book are the illustra- 
tions, many of which 
are from drawings and 
pencil sketches by 
V eminent artists. Sir 
John Millais and Sir 
A Edwin Landseer have 
I both contributed 
; 1 sketches to the Brae- 
j| more visitor's book, 

SOzrie of which have been 
/''My Happy 
iHniiitJiig Grounds" is 
m excdOeiiit, eminently 
i- iea^lable bbok , of the 



From Random Recollections 


General Bonaparte at 
St. Jean d’Acre. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 

By R. Caton Woouvillk. Illii.strated. los. 6d. net; ); 

(Kveluigh Nash.) ’ ' ' . 

The generation which has discarded the suppers of J 
kippers and haddocks at the old Pelican Club for those at 
the Savoy will not mourn with Mr. Caton Woodville ove^' 
the memory of those vanished Bohemian days. It Will v/ 
only marvel that the artist is still alive to tell the tale, 'I'f, 
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Then suddenly we pound ourseu 
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after all the suppers and 
adventures which fill the 
lively pages of his “ Itan- 
dom Recollections.” 
Everyone on board the 
Heatherbell, for instance, 
deserved to go to the 
bottom, if we are to 
believe the whole of liis 
flamboyant account of 
that champagne cruise to 
the Mediterranean, to- 
wards the end of 1888. 
No doubt, however, Mr. 
Woodville tells his stories 
as he paints his pictures, 
with a keen eye to effect 
Like the sketches from 
the front which used to 
stir our young souls when 
he re-drew them in tJie 
pages of the lllusltated 
London News of our boy- 
hood days they lose 
nothing in the rc-telliiig, 
accentuating the trutli 
just as tlw old campaign- 
ing pictures were a thou- 
sand times more vivid 
than the monotonous 
photographs with which 
the illustrated Press is 
nowadays content to fill 
its pages in war time. 

It is a pity, by the way, 
that Mr. Woodville s.iys 
nothing regarding the 
revolution ellected by the 



camera in every branch 
of illustrated journalism 
Probably he could be as 
eloquent on iJiat subject 
as on the lack of jaiblic 
appreciation of battle 
paintings in this country, 
a deficiency at least partly 
atoned for in the admir- 
ation excited by his own 
works in more exalted 
circles. Several of his 
pictures hang on the 
walls of Windsor Castle, 
and he has many inti- 
mate stories to tell of tlie 
various members of the 
royal family wlio have 
sat to him. One of the 
saddest pictures lie had 
to paint was an ccpiestriaii 
portrait of the late 
• Emperor Frederick. 

" It was shortly after lu.s 
death,” writes the artist, 
” and the Empress Fied- 
erick was very particular 
about the colour and Die 
shape of his eyes. She 
wore a bracelet with a 
miniature of his eye painti d 
on ivory in a medallicn 
upon it, and stood besulc 
me the whole time, holding 
the bracelet so that I should 
see it in the best light, and 
not miss any of the details.” 

Mr. Caton Woodville 
is a cosmopolitan by 
hereditary instinct. 
Although a l^ndoner by 
hirth. and an English 



From The Gods of India, 

by £. Osborn Martin, which Messrs. l>ent will 1 ubV.sh shortly. 
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subject, his father was 
an American — claiming 
descept from handsome 
Elizabeth Woodville, who 
captured the hand and 
heart of Edward IV. — 
while his mother was of 
Russo-German parentage. 
After being educated, or, 
as he says, ” dragged uo” 
in Russia and Germam^, 
he studied art at Dfisscl- 
dorf, like his mother and 
father before His 

rollicking student days 
over, he lived for a while 
among the cheerful scoun- 
drels of Albania in the 
aftermath of the Russo- 
Turkish War, and gives 
an amusing account of his 
experiences. One wicked 
Pasha whom he came to 
know, an ex - military 
attachi of the Turkish 
Embassy in London, re- 
gretted his old careless 
days there in words which 
read curiously like a 
Turkish paraphrase of the 
mo.st familiar quatrain in 
” Omar Khayyam.” ”Ah, 
London,” he remarked to 
Mr. Woodville, ” I was 
there perfectly happy 
when I had one of your 
beautiful English ladies 
by my side, your Punch 
to read, my cigarettes to 

smoko, and a d good 

bottle of champagne.” 
Lilc, sport, war and art 
in many lands make up 
the bulk of a book which 
overflows with entertain- 
ing anecdotes. The 
author was in Egypt in 
1882, when he received 
the Order of the Med- 
jidieh for designing the 
uniforms of the ICgyptian 
Army ; he accompanied 
the Duke of Clarence to 
India, where he painted 
portraits of native princes 
who did not appreciate 
them unless they paid 
more than double his 
usual fee in England ; 
and he had the time of 
his life in Morocco, when 
he joined Sir W. Kirby 
Green in an official tour 
through that debatable 
land in 1886. 

Some of Mr. Woodville's 
most interesting experi- 
ences, however, have been 
in the Bohemian world . at 
home. When he had a 
studio and flat in Tite 
Street, Chelsea, his neigh- 
bour on the floor above 
was Whistler, ” and a 
great nuisance he was, 
too,” we are told, ” as he 
was trotting all day 
long across the floor oi 




■i. 

the studio, putting a few touches 
on his canvas, and trotting back 
to see the cflect.V The most 
Bohemian den he ever knew 
was that in which W. E. Wills, 
who was a good portrait painter, 
as well as a popular playwright, 
lived with his secretary, Russell : 

“ Stt^aks wore >;rilled on belit 
wires, toast made on the i)oint of 
cavalry sabres, and cliam pad'll e 
drunk out of emptv lobster tins. 
Wills had a curious habit ol send- 
ing Kussell out to buy comestibles, 
mostly wijh a sovereign, and when 
ho brought the cliango Wills placed 
it in most curious hiding-places, and 
always forgot where they were. So 
when cash was short, Russell began 
poking about on the top of doors, 
under rugs, and in empty water- 
jugs, and nearly always collected 
enough to keep mailers going for a 
time.’' 

I wish the artist had included 
a sketch of Wills in the very 
worn and dirty ulster, thrown 
over a short niglitsliirl, which 
he generally wore in this studio, 
his toilet perhaps, completed by a 
boot on one foqt. a slipper on the 
other, and an old solar toupee, 
mostly worn back to front, on 
his head. The majority of the 
illustrations are reproduced from 
the artist’s best-known battle 




From Imperial America, Type of Moqui Indian 
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think, may not be altogether a 
bad tiling; it may, indeed, im- 
prove the condition of a people ; 
which is gradually dying 
out and over whom the Chinese 
have .always tyrannised. The 
authors’ advii.c, however, is that 
England pursue the same meth- 
ods as lUi.ssia in this matter 
towards 'I'ibet, a country which 
is very similar to Mongolia, in 
religion, j^opulat ion, and methods- 
of government. This, they say, 
is what the Russian (ii])lomatists> 
expcctcii ns to do. This volume 
has, therelore, a more definite 
interest tlian that of the ordinary 
book of travel. Its purpose is- 
to give the Mritish (lovernment 
a hint, h'or the rest, however, 
it is W'cll worth reading for its- 
inlnnsK* interest as a record of 
travel in a little-known country 
and one which is capable of very 
consideiable development. A 
large number ol illustrations are 
an attractive leature of the 
volume. 

THE WEEK-END 
GARDENER. 


pictures, including one or two of the 'Napoleonic paintings By F. HADi iru. tAKniis.., I'.K H S. s. od. net. (Grant 

for which he has lately received from the French President Richards.) 


the Palme Academi(iiio. 


As the author truly 


F. A. M. 


WITH THE 
RUSSIANS IN 
MONGOLIA. 

By H. C. ]T:K]n - 
A Y s c o i' (. Ji , M.A . 
K.RCrS,, .ind Cap- 
tain R. B. Ottkk- 
Barky, K.K.fi S. 
With n Prcfacf by 
the RkwHT Honour- 
able Sir Claude 

M A C D O N A L D , 

G.C.M.G., (', C.VO., 
K.C.B., etc., 53 niii.s- 
tratiniis Irom J ^holo- 
graphs, and a Map. 
16s. net. (Lane.) 

While the attention 
of JCurope has been fixed 
upon the Balkans, a 
movement that is pos- 
sibly destined to become 
of almost equal import- 
ance has been taking 
place quietly along the 
northern and north- 
western b o r d cr s o f 
China. Mongolia is 
becoming Russiaiiised. 
Already the Russian in- 
fluence is so strong that 
the Mongolians will pro- 
bably never be able to 
throw it off, even if they 
wish to do so, and the 
authors of this book 
consider that it is only 
a question of time before 
Mongolia will become 
openly a dependency of 
Russia. That, they 



says, there is an ever 
inrreasing number of 
amateur borticultural- 
Lsls who regard garden- 
ing as a most interesting 
hobby. They do not 
treat the subject lightly, 
as something of no con- 
s e (] 11 e nee; o n the 
Cfintrary, they are quite 
serious and earnest ill 
their efforts to bring 
forth beautiful flowers 
and luscious fruits. Be- 
sides this, t li e y have 
another end in view, 
they are in pursuit of 
health. Their effort may 
be put forth on an ex- 
tremely modest scale ; 
they may be confined to- 
a diminutive villa or 
cottage garden, or even 
within the narrow limits 
of a backyard, but they 
are regarded none the 
less seriously on that 
account. The quest for 
knowledge, and the 
desire for expert advice, 
arc perhaps more ardent 
and eager in the breast 
of a tiller of a small 
garden plot than in the 
case of the rich owner 
of many acres. And it 
is to this type of gar- 
dener that this book 
appeals. It Joes not 
claim to be a complete 
or exhaustive study of 
the subject. It simply 


*5 




From the new and revised edition (with new illustrations) of Roses and Rose 
Gardens (Headley). 
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is highly ehtiktauang)^^ 
foundly tragic^. The hairative by which Mr, 
Mumby connects the multifarious and well- 
selected letters is compressed, thoroughly 
informed, and exceedingly judicious. So good 
is it, indeed, that Mr. Mumby might with 
advantage have given us a little more of it. 

Elizabeth is still youthful, but astute ; 
inexperienced, but infinitely wary ; and visibly 
enjoys intriguing her courtiers, counsellors 
and lovers, her Protestant and Catholic sub- 
jects. A born statesman and a born flirt, she 
plays ofl Catholic against Protestant, and one 
lover against another. Her Majesty and the 
very dangerous and gifted rival Majesty, Mary 
Stuart, were presently “ among the world’s 
richest prizes in the matrimonial market ; 
but whereas — .save upon occasion — it is diflicult 
to glimpse the real heiirt of Mary, we need 
never blind ourselves to the fact that Elizabeth 
has no serious notions about marriage for 
herself. Had she private and incommunicable 
reasons of her own ? It may very possibly 
have been so. Mr. Mumby bestows a hint 
or two in his diplomatic way ; the Queen 
herself, both in letters and in audience, be- 
stows a hint or two in her own way. But the 
secret - -if such there were — has lain inviolate. 


Up and down Europe at this day, no doubt, 
ambassadorial gentlemen are confiding to 
paper the intimate things that will be pre- 
cious to historians of a later generation, and 
fun to their readers. 'I'hey were busy at it 
in the days of “ this Queen," Elizabeth, and 


sets forth the weekly tasks with which the 
amateur gardener is confronted, and ex- 
plains how tlicy may best be accomplished. 
There are thus fifty-two chapters -one for 
each week-end, and flowers, fruit «and 
vegetables are dealt with. In addition to 
the letterpress there arc a scries of plates 
and diagrams which will be found extremely 
useful, every detail of the work of planting, 
pruning, potting, grafting and the like is 
given. 


ELIZABETH AND 
MARY STUART: 

The Beginning of the Feud. 

By Kkank Artuur Mumby. Illustrated. 
1 6s. Gd. net. (Constable.) 

In the remarkable scries through which 
s he hopes " eventually to illustrate the his- 
■ \ tory of England by means of contemporary 
letters," Mr. Frank Mumby has now 
carried us oyer the early reign and court- 
' ships of the great Elizabeth to the second 
marriage of her brilliant, enigmatic rival, 
Mary Stuart, amid the bells of which can be 
detected the note of doom. It is a volume 
of extreme and varied interest, in which 
comedy blends with the darker purposes of 
fate* Coffers stored with secret letters are 
d^deked for us ; intrigues of love, politics 
religion unfold themselves ; august 
'W : have their solemn audience of 
Iftalesty, and pass from it to the inditing of 
i^^Vdjnstles wherein Majesty is talked of with 
scantiest respect. It is history from 
^ ; history from the depths of the 

and the quiet writing-closets 
^^i^al^fKdbassadpr and secretary of state. It 



we are but now getting the benefit of their 
impressions. PhUii^ II. 's ambassadors, tlie Count 
de Feria, and his successor, Bishop Quadra, are 
terribly puzzled over the Queen— her religion and 
her lovers — and as a rule very irate with licr. 

Feria : 

“ It is very troulilcsomo tr> iit'j'oiiate with this woman, 
as she is naturally chani^eabk'.'’ 

“I should be glad it that wnm.in (hdizabelli) wore 
quite to lose her hrad and bring m.iUi is to .i piJint, 
although when I think what a b.iggage slic is, and what 
a crew she is snrnmndcd by, then.- is lilllr jirobability 
enough of iny wish coming true." 


Quadra (who in the long run has to admit that 
Elizabeth is altogether beyond him) : 

*' Your lordship will sec whnl a ])retly business it is 
to have to treat with this woman, who, 1 think, must 
have a hundn’d thousand devils in her bf>dy, nritwith- 
standing she is for ever telling me she yearns to be o 
nun, and to pass her time in a cell praying. I have 
heard great things of a sort that cannot bo writbui 
about, anti you will understand what they must. be by 
that." 





From All About Leaves Honeysucklc. 

{Williams Norgate). 


" She talked all manner of nonsense, as usual, but 1 
told her that she knew she did not believe what she was 
saying, and I was fully informed that her real object 
was to make herself Monarch of all Britain by marrying 
"••the Earl of Arran." 

Touching the love affairs of Elizabeth, and the 
' . , question of a husband for her (a question which, of 
■' course, she could only settle for herself, and which 
she seemed never in any way minded to settle), Mr. 
Mumby remarks that 

** Elizabeth was either an abandoned flirt or a victim of 
Cruel circumstance which she was able to turn to Eng- 
„ land's great advantage. The truth seems to be that 
; she other women,' as Mary Stuart wrote in 

years to come on the authority of both Lady Lennox 
lund lady Shrewsbury. . . . Whatever it was, her secret 
eut^ gM^d's , policy as none of her statesmen at the 

^ ^ 'the: foyer, 








rrom Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart 

{Constable). 


with iiiipiinity until t'v'cry nifirn.if»(Ml)lc piiiK'o in Christundom 
bad been templed with her hand, and until h.ngland’s two great 
rivals, France and S])ain, were so crippled as to leave the balance 
ol power in Klizabeth's hands. I’erhaps also it accounts for her 
reckless conduct with such licensed favourites as Dudley, presently 
the Earl of Leicester, whose familiarities with the Queen scanda- 
lised people who in those coarser times were not easily shocked." 


HalJ^ near Oxford, this lady's lifeless body was found, with 
the neck broken. How is the affair actounted for ? There 
is, apparently, no accounting for it at all ; and in Scott’s 
line novel of " Kenilworth," thp mis-statements on' the 
subject outnumber those that are accurate. On Sep- 
tember 8th Dudley was with the Queen at Windsor, but 

" Popular opinion, always ready to believe the worst, at 
once jumped to the conclusion that he had murdered his wife 
by proxy, and that J^dizabcth was a willing accessory. There 
was good excuse for the supposition, for the sinister rumours 
that Dudley meant to remove his wife in order to marry Elizabeth 
had been public property for months." 

But, as Ml Miunby points out, tliis fact in itself suggests 
the total improbability of so clumsy a plot. Elizabeth 
was not the most delicate of women, nor Dudley the most 
sensitive of men ; but the Queen was a clear-headed woman 
of genius, and her gallant a man with his share of wits ; 


Mary Stuart in Widows Dress. 

(Afier thfi portrait by Francois Cloiiot In the 
ltibliotluV|ue Ndlionale, Hans.) From a 
photo, by Mansell. 





There is due discussion in its place of the persistently 
mysterious tragedy of Amy Eobsart, Dudley’s wife. On 
September 8th, 1560, at the foot of a staircase at Cumnor 
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f' , (Sid^ich ^ Jackson\^ 


ALKXANbSR I. IN HiS YOUTH. 


h'rom The Berry Papers, 

edited by Lewis MpIvUIp, which Mr, 
Lane will publish shortly. 



Lady Charlotte Campbell. 


" and to have done the very thing which they must have 
known would recoil upon their own heads would surely 
have been the height of folly." Moreover, if Elizabeth 
were resolved not to wed, she was under no necessity of 
ridding herself of the lady ; and if Dudley knew his royal 
mistress’s mind, he was under no necessity of murdering 
his wife. To this day, none the less, historians have interro- 
gated in vain the problem of Amy Robsart’s death. 

Space here failing us, to Mr. Mumby’s own pages we 
must send the reader for his valuable record — as far it as 
iias advanced — of Mary Stuart. The strangest, moi^t 
dramatic, and most poignant parts of her story are yet to 
be presented ; but we have here the affair of Chastelard 
(victim, according to Swinburne and Froude, of one of the 
tragic love romances of history ; " villain of the most 
despicable type, according to his critics ") ; while, with. 
Mary’s marriage to the boyish Darnley, we reach the 
turning-point in her career. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show what rich 
historical stuff is comprised in this substantial, comely 
volume. 




SPRINM^iV 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF FRANCE: 

From 1431 to 1749. By Tjf.ut.-Colonkl Andrew ^C. P. 

Haggard, D.S.O. With 17 Illustratkjns. lOs. f.nct 

(Stanley Paul.) 

Among the purveyors of bright and popular history 
who have come so much to the fore of late years, Lieut. - 
Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard takes a prominent place. 
His speciality is French history, and he always wntes with 
confidence and ability. '* In the present volume he gives 
more intimate sketches of the remarkable women, who 
by their Mirect or reflex action, either ruled . . . or, by 
their talents, profligacies, and extravagances, affecteil 
the whole course of public affairs." 'i'he " subjects 
treated comprise, among many otliers, Joan of Arc, Marie 
de Mcdicis, Anne ol Austria, Madame de Montc-span. 
Madame dc Mainterion, Marie I.esc/vnska, and Madame 
de Pompadour. 

ROCK GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. 

By H. II. TiiOMAS. Assislc<l Viy S. Arnoii. Os. net. 

(Cassell.) 

Nobody with a garden, however strong his distaste ina\ 
be for the labour of our Inst parent, can open thi.s book 
without being filled with a desire to create a rock ganleii. 
'I'he twelve direct colour photograjihs by 11. h’sscnhigh 
Corke, which reproduce so beautifully a number of loc K 
plants, constitute in themselves a bait to the most sluggish 
gardener. The book is indeed wonderlully illustrated. 
Besides the direct colour ])hotographs referred to, there 
are sixty- four half-tone plates, .iiul sketches too numerous 
to mention. Here you may Imd the mo.st compl ‘te 
directions as to how a rock garden should be made and 
planted, A place in the sun is the first essential. 11 yoiii 
garden has no bank or natural slope, then it is advistdilc* 
to make a sunk garden. The stones to be used should be 
porous and absorbent, but very soft stone and what geolo- 
gists call crystalline rocks should be avoided. Wcather- 



I’ tom An Elizabethan Cardinal 
{l*Uman), 


Cardinal Allkn. 

Bv kinil pf'rniiAsion of the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot of bouai Abbey, Woolhainpton. 


beaten stones from which all suspicion of newness lias 

been removed 



b y long e x- 
jiosiire, are best, 
'fhe fullest and 
most complete 
instruct i<»ns are 
given as to how 
and wlien to 
plant the roots 
or sow the seeds 
of the beautiful 
Al})ine jilants, 
how to increase 
your .stock by 
cutting.s, and 
the nature of the 
manure to be 
used occasion- 
ally. 'Fhcre is 
a chapter, too, 
on how to con- 
struct a bog 
garden, which 


Marie de Medigis. Bronzino. 
Florence. 

{PhotOf by Brogl.) 

From Remarkable Women of France 

{Stanley Paul). 


makes a most 
delightful addi- 
tion to the rock 
garden. The 
different fiowers 


are dealt with exhaustively both in illustration and in 
print, and at the end of the book there are some nine 
pages devoted to helping the amateur gardener to 
instruct himself readily on such points as what plants 


like or dislike lime, what plants are benefited by 
glass covering in winter, what to plant in peaty soil, 
.and what plants thrive in ordinary well-rlrained soil. 
There is also an exhaustive index, and with this book 


to guide him the most downhearted gardener ought to 



take courage, and be able to fashion into reality the From On the Lett of a Throne. J/mes Duke or Monmouth. 


pictures of his dreams. 


{iMne). 
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From Honore de Balzac Balzac, 

iStanlev Paul) From a scpiR drawlm? in thn 

^ Museum at Tours. 


.‘idr a ^story— to present a ^irit 6f vi^w — ^to 
stimulate. But within quite receh^ years, tha, pseiido 
historical work has pushed its way between the legitimate 
and the romantic — and with an impressive appearance 
of credibility and research has given us the vie intime of 
persons best left to a welcome repose or the Napoleonic 
qualities of gentlemen of complete historical obscurity. 

Tn C)ii tlie Left of a Throne " Mrs. Nepean has endeav- 
oured at any rate with sincerity to present a personal 
study of the 1 )uUc of Monmouth. Now whether the subject 
of her book was w'orthy of the lime spent upon it. and 
whether such a study was called for, must rest subordinate 
to the manner in which she accepts the verdict of history. 

TJie ]>ersonal aspect of Monmouth is admittedly imper- 
fectly treated in history. 'J here are only two histories of 
tiis career, both more academic than personal. One knows 
little enough of his early surroundings and liis manner of life. 

But the balanced judgment of history upon the £)uke of 
Monmouth is iinfortniiately not acceptable to Mrs. Nepean, 
n(»r has she patience for just those random pictures of youth 
and its as.sociations tliat show the making of a man. To the 
student of histr)ry Monmouth was a vain and presumptuous 
young man, of average ability, and lacking in character, 
whose preposterous and tragic fling for a throne ended in 
ignominy for himself and a terrible reckoning fur his foolish 
supporters. “ 'I'he Pndestant Duke " may have persuaded 
a few hundrecl rustics to take the held. He persuaded no * ^ 


ON THE LEFT OF 
A THRONE. 

By Mrs. Kvan Neitan. ios 6c1. net. (John Lane.) 

It has for some consitlcrable tune been (juite the thing 
to garnish history into popular acceptance, and bv processes 
of whitewashing or irrelevancy to make black look wiiitc 
or at least a dingy grey. In oilier times the historical 
novel was forgiven its ghjwing indifference to facts by the 
slender claim it made upon history. It was intcMidcd to 




From Nollekens and his Times, Joseph Nollbkens 

edited by Wilfred Whitten, which Mr. AND HIS BUST, 

Lane will publish shortly. by Charles James Fox. 


one else. He was Protestant by policy and a Duke 
by courtesy of Charles. 

Now to turn to Mrs. Nepean. She has set out 
to deal with the personality of Monmouth. She has 
included a large number of most interesting and 
hitherto unpublished portraits of him and of his 
mistress, Henrietta Lady Wentworth, and others^ : 
There is much that is new and interesting. Mahy 
readers, for instance, will hear of his five moktbs'4 
harbourage after the Rye House plot with curioiity.^^ 
There was romance there, and no one can read of the . 
love of Lady Wentworth for Monmouth without'!; 
fresh wonder at the loyalty of women in times of 
affliction. 

The fault that deprives Mrs, Nepean^s book of; 
much value even from the leisurely point of ' view 
is the partisan note throughout. There is. aleb y 
much need of compression. That Moninbntli i' 
was handsome we aife as iready to believe, 






Bohiiy Prince 


litrs. Nepean considers overrated. But there was 
more in the Young Pretender than mere good looks. 
He was brave in adversity where Monmouth was a 
craven. He was without doubt legitimate where 
Monmouth had no claim to the throne. He was 
sincere in his belief in the Divine Right of Kings. 
Monmouth was merely having his fling and very 
unready to pay for it. One must have more than 
“ Stiiaii: eyes'* and " Stuart hands” and what not. 
The following is a picture of Monmouth : 

” Dancing, riding — he was amongM me finest dancers 
and gentlemen jockeys in the kingdom — hunting, run- 
ning ” — history has supported that — ” raking with the 
best (or worst) of them. Drinking cloubtlcKS. but in 
spite of nearly every modern novel in wliich he figures 
as a sot. in spite of a thousand and one contemporary 
fault findings (how Depys shook that hypocritical peruke 
, over him) ‘we have failed to find Monmouth drunk on any 
single occasion. . . . I'hcrc were wild doings, of course, 
and worse than wilil. A night of it in Whetstone Park 
resulted in **lhc three Dukes killing the Beadle — Mon- 
mouth, Albemarle (son of sturtlv old Monk) and Somerset,** 
etc.” 
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From A Little Journey in Spain 

(fxVan^ Richards), 


The Infante Don Carlos- 
SON OP Charles IV. 


anxious to find an Admirable Cri'.hton where there was 
only a pleasant enough young man ? It is a minor point, 
but it illustrates how the aullior loses her lieart to Mon- 
mouth. I'hc ordinary reader js keenly alive to bias. 


From Madame du Barry 

(Long). 


Louis XVI. 


Now 'it is all very well to say that he did not drink, but 
if he was sober when he and his breezy friends and the 
son of sturdy old Monk ” — surely as sturdy as his 
father — killed the unfortunate beadle, supposing that they 
did so, one feels that he acted in a manner shall we say 
somewhat cold-blooded ? He was not so reckless at Sedge- 
moor. 

Mrs. Nepean is amazingly prejudiced in favour of Mon- 
mouth. She waxes hilarious over his shortcomings — she 
grows immensely grave when she says that at the last 
** he was sure he was going to God.” She confesses, for 
instance, that she has ” laughed till she cried " over a 
letter from Monmouth to Lady Wemyss, Now for fear of 
appearing unjust and anxious to shoot arrows in the dark 
: let' 118 read the letter in an impartial manner. 

"You cannot imagine,” says Monmouth, "how troubled I 
am tibat you should believe it possible for me to f^et you. ' I 
y do assure you that it would be one of the last thin^ I should 
; ever do. But you have drawn upon yourself such a trouble 
i that I cannot imagine how you will ever get over it, for now there 
will not be a post go for Scotland but will have one of my letters 
; with it to show you how much I am and will ever be your most 
: bb^eiit and humble servant, Monmouth.** - * 

^ all seriousness is that a triumph of humour? 

. JLMy Wemyss expire ? Is Mrs. Nepean not over 
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Prom The Life of the Emperor The Crown Prince Rudolph. 

Fraacis Joseph 

{Nash). 

whose task would be made the happier could he praise 
unreservedly and with a lavish hand. 

F. W. 

HONORE DE BALZAC : 

His Life and Writings. Ky Mary W. Sanhars. With an 
Introduction by W. L. C'oitrtney, M.A., LL.D., and 9 
Illustrations. 5s. net (Stanley I’aul.) 

This is a very welcome reprint ol a valuable and extremely 
interesting book, of which two points deserve particular 
attention. The first is the long and finely critical intro- 
duction — which is new— by Mr. W. L. Courtney, in which 
the writer endeavours to fix the place of Balzac in the 
world's literature and discusses his curious and complex 
<^aracter. The second is the fact that this volume belongs 
‘to the Essex Library, which is designed to '* include works 
of outstanding merit dealing with biography, literature, 


Fropn The Women of Egypt, A Water Carrier. 

by Eli/abfclb Coopt r, the lust volm f the " World’s Wcinieii " series, 
to be piiblisheil '^ii rtly by Messrs. Hurst & Hlackctt. 

history, art and science." Exceedingly well pro- 
duced — especially when the low price is taken into 
consideration— and of a format which is at once 
convenient and diguifted, there should be a largo 
public for this volume aiul its companions, Mr. 
J. A. T. Lloyd’s " Dostuieffsky " and Mr. Saba- 
lini's " Idle of Cesare Borgia." 

THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

By Francis Gribui-K. With 17 Illustrations. 
1 6s. net. (Nash.) 

Mr. Gribble's life of the luiiperor Francis Joseph 
is at once sound contemporary history and en- 
gaging reading. The aged Emperor — a dignified 
and solitary figure— is one t)f the most important 
personalities in the history of the present day. 
While he lives it is presumed that the Austrian 
Empire will re- 


main intact. What 
will happen when 
he dies no one can pretend 
to guess with accuracy. 
Even now Francis Joseph 
holds his country togetlier. 
That, no doubt, is because 
his country has grown ac- 
customed to him, and per- 
haps partly, as Mr. Gribble 
thinks, because his country 
likes him and thinks that he 
has had enough troubles 
already. But all his life it 
has been a struggle to keep 
up appearances. Ill ere are 
the troubles of the Haps- 
burg family, for instance, 
the murder of the Empress, 
the Meyerling affair, the 



Or. Angelo 8. Rarroipgnt, 

translator of *'Prlnoea of the Stodc 
Exchange " by Nemlrovlch*DancheAlfO» , 

{Holden 6* Hardingkam). 
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<lisappearance of “ John Orth ” — these and a hundred 
K)ther things of only slightly loss importance. All this 
Mr. Gribble gives to the reader in a manner that is 
•equally succinct and entertaining — once more he has 
•written a really good biography. 

HOW TO BECOME AN ALPINISl. 

By Fkederkk Burlinoham Os. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Hurlingham is “ the man who kinematograplied 
the Matterhorn," and he tells us how he did it in this 
useful and entertaining l)ouk. Many other thing.s 
Besides this wonderful enterprise on the Mcittcrhorn arc 
told, .stories tragic and heroic of the great mountains 
and their climbers, anecdotes ot the foolhardy ; much 
wise counsel to beginners and to all who feci the luxe of 
the mountains, is also in these page.s, and the practical 
hints are first-rate. There is a good chapter, too, on 
** Famous Women Alpini.sts," for in this matter of 

mountain- climb- 
ing women liave ^ 
proved their 
powens of endur- 
ance to an extent 
few realise who arc 
outside tlie brother- 
hood of climbers. 
" How to get killed 
in the Alps " con- 
tains some of the 
best things in the 
book. Only last year, 
Mr. Burlingham re- 
minds us, 165 tour- 
ists and guides 
somehow managed to 
break their necks in 
Alps, "while the 
number of wounded, 
those who managed 

^ to break arms, 

Mfi. Erncst a. Vizbtklly, , ., . .. 

translator of “ Blush Kosa/' by A. Aehard ribS IS quite 

{Holdm & Hardinqhafn), beyond compute." 



'rom Egypt in Transition 

Elder), 


Field Marshal Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, 
Q.C.Bm O.M. 

Rpprodiirfci from a painting by the Hon. 
John Collii-T liy arraiiRenient with the Fine 
Art Society. 


novel of historic nd venture, it is somewhat remarkable that 
it has been left to Mr. Vi/etelly to translate it at this late 
date. Seeing that the vogue of the historical romance 
still obtains over a wide public in our country, Achard's 
work will probably win its way to a large and lasting 
popularity. It is written in a spirited, entertaining manner, 
and is packed with exciting and picturesque incidents, 
none of which lose any of their force in the workmanlike 
and pleasant translation by one of the best of our French 
scholars. It is a book that all boys and girls will be en- 
raptured with, and a good many older readers, with a 
sound taste for a story of love, fighting and adventure, 
will keenly relish it. The author was one of the most 
brilliant disciples ot the romantic Dumas, and his work is 
placed by French critics almost on a level with the " Three 
Musketeers." Based on an eighteenth century tale of a 
peasant boy who rose by his fighting ability to a high 
position in French society, it gives a clear, vivid picture 
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From Warwick and Leamington The Leam at Leamington. 

(Beautiful England Series,) 


a&d interesting, 

letters from the Sudan. ' For we all kndiitr 
less of that vast territory, which' is neither 
Ottoman nor British, but Anglo^Eygptian, 
governed by British officials under the 
two flags of England and Egypt, than we 
do of the country where the Khedive is 
still the nominal ruler. Mr. Sidney Low 
is an accurate and sympathetic observer, 
with a wide experience of many lands. 
During his travels in the Sudan and in 
ligypt — he wisely begins with the more 
remote region — he seems to have noted 
everything of importance, and his com- 
ments are lucid and unprejudiced. The 
“ existence and prevalence of the Moham- 
medan religion impressed him, and we 
learn that Lord Kitchener determined 
that the new Sudan '* should not be 
troubled by religious dissension.'* There- 
fore “missionary effort is not encouraged." 

On the question of domestic and ag- 
rarian shivery " dying but not dead" 
in the Sudan, Mr. T.ow warns us of the 
difficulties of speedy abolition. “ To 
overthrow it in haste necessarily produces 
grave economical disturbance. . . . With 
the slave trade we can have no com- 
promise. Hut witli the emancipation of 
the slaves actually held as servants or 
dependants we nceil not hurry matters 
unduly.’* Slavery is a vested interest, a 
most respectable form of priveate property 
in the eyes of the great chiefs who “ are 
not powerless now,” Mr. Low reminds us. 
Of the “ State Socialism” in operation 
in the Sudan under the direction of 
British officers, and of the problems of 
the Capitulations in Egypt, the existence 
of the Nationalist agitation, and the 
reasons why, for all England has done to 
promote law and order, the British are 
still disliked, Mr. Low has much to say 
that should be pondered. The light it 
throws on our resi>onsibility in these lands 
which arc not nominally part of the 
Empire, and may never be, is clear and 
strong. 


(Blackie), 

of life in northern 
France and Paris in 
the days of T-ouis the 
Great. The English 
title strikes us as the 
only feeble thing 
about Mr. Vizetelly’s 
admirable version : 
it is rather too pretty 
and sentimental. 

EGYPT 

IN 

TRANSITION. 

By • Sidney Low. 
With an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl 
of Cromer, G.C.B. 
7s. 6d. net. (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Lord Cromer, in 
his introduction to 
this thoroughly well 
written book, says 
tidily that its 
*^iil<»«t instructive 



From The Chronicles of Erthiff on the Dyke, Ekthi* Hall. AnTimoML 

by Atbinla Luoy Catt (Mrh Wberry), wliicb Mr. Lue will pabllib diortly. 
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^JVE ?UYS- 

By Lord Du^rs/tNY, 3s, 6d. net. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Produced during the last five years in 
London, Dublin and Manchester, Lord 
JDunsany's strange, romantic dramas have 
already excited the attention of all play- 
goers concerned about the finer elements 
of our modern dramatic literature. The 
writer is one of the most purely romantic 
of our new school of playwrights : neither 
the realities nor the romances of the 
broad panorama of life interest him. 
He wants a strangeness and a beauty 
of unearthly character, and after going 
on remote adventures among the pictures 
and legends of the Far East and the 
, records of ancient civilisations, he returns 
at last with some curiously original ideas 
of wonderfully imaginative charm. The 
five . plays are picturesque, bizarre, 
touched with irony and •grim humour, 
and written with a sure instinct for 
drama. 


BATH AND WELLS. 

WARWICK AND 
LEAMINGTON. 

2S. net each. (Hlackie.) 

Somersetshire and Warwickshire — two 
lovely counties and historic with the oldest 
and most deeply-rooted history of Eng- 
land, with the Celtic days of Arthur, the 
Saxon times of Alfred, and Guy of War- 
wick, and Shakespeare liimself. Pictured 
by Ernest Ilaslehust and described, 
Warwick and Leamington by Mr. George 
Morley, Bath and Wells by Mr. Arthur 
Salmon, they give us two agreeable 
volumes, not very serious or epoch-making, 
perhaps, but chatty and readable, and 
succeeding in conveying the charm and 
sweetness of the ancient places. The 
Bath and Wells volume is the more 



From Bath and Wells 

{Beautiful England Series.) 
{Hlackie). 


The Grand Pump Room 
AND Abbey. Bath. 



interesting, for, not 
counting Bath and 
its celebrities, it in- 
cludes Wells and that 
loveliest of Early Go- 
thic minsters, and, 
above all, Glaston- 
bury, with its magical, 
incredible legendary 
history. ITie mere 
word is a charm, and 
all its associations cast 
a glamour. In each 
volume the illustra- 
tions are well chosen, 
and as a rule well 
reproduced, though it 
is not easy to hold 
the pure sweet colour 
of English landscape 
through even the 
most careful process. 
Messrs. Blackie have 
now issued nearly 
thirty volumes in this 
excellent series. 
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FfontUpiece to The Littlest One, 

bv Marion St. John Adcock (Mrs. Sidney 11. Webb) whit 
Messrs. Harrap are publishing next month. 

HOMES AND CAREERS IN CANADA. 

By H. jEi-i-s. 2.S. 6 d. net. (James Clarke & Co.), 

Altlioiigh Mr. J cfl.s nnot advise intending emigrants from 
the standpoint of a man wlio lias him.sell 
made good'' in Canada, he does Inimsli some 
very valuable information and .statistics 
with regard to tlie development of tlic 
country and the chaiu:c.s of the fortune- 
seeker. Jn collecting his information the 
author had tlie assistance of Ministers 
of the Dominion and I’rovincial (.iovern- 
ments, state officials, and men tif all classes 
among native C'.anadians and British settlers. 

As a journalist and National Presitlent of 
the Brotherhood movement, which advises 
Brotherhood emigrants going out, and ar- 
ranges for their welcome by Canadian 
Brotlierhood men, he " found all doors open 
to him.*' His conclusion seems to be that : 

The man who succeeds is either the man 
willing to go on the land and who is pre- 
pared to stand the racicet of a little hard- 
ship until he has learnt the ropes, or else 
the man — clerk, mechanic or what not — who 
is willing to take the best job that offers and 
to work at it until something more congenial 
and offering greater opportunities turns up. 

It is the author's conclusion that men such as 
these, granted that they have good health 
and a reasonable amount of intelligence, 
simply cannot fail in Canada. 


THE HOUSE 
OF Cecil: 

By G. Ravenscroet Dennis. 10s. 6d. nct^ 
(Constable.) 

Not everyone will agree with Mr. Dennis that 
th.e record of the Cecils is a powerful argu- 
ment to use against those who regard the* 
“ hereditary principle ” with democratic scorn*. 
The late T-ord Salisbury was undoubtedly a 
great statesman and above reproach, but for 
two hundred and fifty years before he came to- 
the front the family did little to justify that 
principle, while the man who first made its 
name illustrious sj^irang straight from the mid- 
dle classes - the only in.stance during Klizabeth’s 
reign of the ennobling of anyone who was not 
an aristocrat by birth. For IClizabeth, as Fuller 
says, " honoured her honours by conferring 
them sparingly." Tmdition had it that Wil- 
liam Cecil, who thus became Lord UnigThLyj 
was trrandson ‘‘ worthy landlord who kept 
the best inn in Stamford, and though this 
story touched his lordship, as Mr. Dennis says, 
in his most sensitive part, it seems to have 
had some foundation in fact. Burghley was a 
genius who helped as much as did Itlizabcth to 
build up rCngland’s greatness after it had been 
left by Mary 'Pudor " like a bone thrown 
between two dogs" to (jiiotc the contem- 
porary comparison of an English agent in 
Flanders ; but he was also a time-server, who- 
played for safety all his life. His son. Sir 
Robert Cecil, who succeeded him as IClizabcth*^ 
right-hand, was Ctist in even less heroic mould. 
Those who knew him best v strusted him most, . 
and suspicion hints that he wormed his way to 
the highest place by undermining the positions 
of such men as Raleigh, Essex, Northum- 
berland and Bacon. Elizabeth found him 
more useful than ornamental. His enemies 
called liim hump- backed, but that was a lie,, 
though he was ill- formed enough to warrant the titles 
of " pigmy " and " elf " bestowed upon him by the 
Ouecn herself, when she happened to be in one of her 
railing moods. The chapters devoted to Lord Robert arc 
the most valuable in a book which traces the whole fortunes 
of the family with scholarly care down to the present 
day. 





Cov^r design of Unto Caesar {TT odder Stoughton). 


UNTO CiESAR. 

By Baroness Orczy. Tis. (HocUlcr & Stoughton.) 

Rome in the wild, violent days of the maniac Emperor 
Caligula is the scene of liaroness Orczy ’s new romance, 
and by foregoing the now hackneyed theme of the persecu- 
tion of the Christians and their sufferings in the arena, she 
is able to reveal a fresh and vividly interesting aspect of 
the earlier conflict between the pagan pride of life of the 
lordly Roman »and the spiritual virtues of the lowly, st'anty 
band of Christians. The hero is an ICngli.sh freedman who 
has risen to power under the Emperor and worked as an 
administrator in Judavi during tin ministry of J<‘sns. Ho 



Covet design of Three Men on the Bummeli 
hf Jerome K. Jerome, of which Messrs. Arrowsinith have just published 
a shilling edition. 
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is not entirely converted after listening to the words that 
our Lord utters, but one sentence dwells strangely in his 
mind : " Render unto C^sar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's.” T^ong afterwards, 
in the hour of extreme temptation, the power of this 
sentence enables liim t(j conquer both his love and his 
ambition, and to remain faitliful to his despicable imperial 
master. Then, meeting on the hill of Calvary, where the 
Cro.ss still stands, lonely and broken, the proud, beautiful 
lady of tlie Augustan house whom he has led into the 
Christian Church by his acts of self-sacrifice, he goes with 
her to preach the Gospel among his own countrymen. • 
There is a wealth of colour ancl picturesque incident in 
the stor3', wliicli is one of the writer’s best wtirks. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY IN SPAIN: 

Notes of a Goya Pilgrimage. By J. 1C C'kawford Flitch. 

7 .S. 0(1. net. (Crrant Riclianls ) 

We do not know wlndlu'r Mr. Cr.jwford Flitch has any 
friends. Judging from the first chapter of his book, we 
should deduce that either ho is quite friendless, or else 



Cover design of The Chief of the Ranges 

{Hodder Stoughton). 


the friends he has and their adoption tried (by the usual 
infliction of proof-reading) are no good to him in the 
literary sense ; otherwise, they would have pointed out, 
gently but firmly, that the success of his interesting and 
rather pleasant botik would be seriously handicapped by 
an opening so full of pose and affectation— to say nothing 
of bad French. Onccl that lir.st chapter, Mr. Flitch, 
and write a better, or your prospective travelling com- 
panions may desert you at the beginning of the journey. 
The plan of the volume is simple. Mr. Flitch purposed 
to write a life of Goya, and went to Spciin for material. 
Having abandoned or changed his large intention, he 
now offers us a scries of cliapters descriptive of “his leisurely 
and discursive pursuit of the painter’s footsteps, from 
Fuendetodos, his birthplace, to his last house, with its 
sinister decorations, across the Manzanares. The book, 
as we have said, is interesting, and. with qualiflcations, 
quite pleasant and stimulating. Our hesitation is due 
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From By the Waters of Germany, 

by Norma Loriiiier, which Messrs. Stanley Taul will publish shortly. 





feel our inferiority. We gather from his frequ^t> 
lofty references to democracy, ^'agitators and other low 
things, that he must be connected with the best 
ducal families, and the humble reader begins at last 
to fidget with some discomfort over a book that 
ought, above all things, to be comfor^ble. Of course, 
the defect is really ours, and other readers will pro- 
bably like Mr. Flitch the more for his distinguished 
superiority. Further, when Mr. Flitch assures us that, 
as a result of modern democracy, with its machine-made 
elementary education of the same sort of people who 
live in the same sort of jerry-built houses, and go to the 
same sort of picture-palaces, we all more or less re- 
semble each other facially and thus offer no material to 
the portrait-painter, we begin to doubt whether a man 
who uses his eyes to so little advantag# in England is 
really a very safe guide when he deals with pictures in 
Spain. We shall not press the point. The indulgent 
reader, who is not put out by such little prepossessions, 
will enjoy this well-served and well-flavoured record 
of a sentimental journey. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

By the High! Honourable Sir Charles Toppiir, Bart., 

G.C.M.G., C.B. With 17 Illustrations. 16s. net. 

(Cassell.) 

Born in 1821 of a sturdy Canadian stock. Sir Charles 
Tupper now, at the advanced age of ninety-two, enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest living statesman in 
the world. This, however, we are told in a short bio- 
graphical foreword to his book, does not affect his out- 
look upon life. " Sir Charles still feels the pulse-beat 
of the world day by day. His mind is as keen and 
plastic, his memory, even of recent happenings, as clear 
as it was during his early manhood. He is at once 
a surprise and a revelation to friends and relatives. He 
is a roD.itant reader of the magazines and newspapers, 
watching with deep interest the progress of events at 
home and abroad.** I^ractically the whole of Sir 
Charles's life, and ct^^tainly all his important political 
work, has had Canada for its scene of action. He has 
taken a prominent position in the politics of the Domin- 
ion almost since his entry into Parliament, and he has, 
of course, seen a marvellous growth and development in 
his country. His recollections give a most interesting 
insight into this long period, and they should be read by 
all who are in any way concerned in the well-being of 
one of the most important - if not the most important 
— of British ]X)ssessions overseas. 
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Superior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 2835- 
2922. By Anne Pollen, with a Preface by Cardinal 
Bourns, 8 Illustrations and a Facsimile. 12s. net. 
(Murray.) 

The career of Mother Mabel Digby was unususil from the 
outset. Converted to Catholicism when eighteen, she 
■entered into her novitiate when twenty-one, and became 
a Mother Superior at the early age of thirty. Thcnce- 




Prom In the Old Paths The Olde Ship 


{Constaltle). 

they be, will read the TJfe of l\U)ther Digby with interest 
and with profit. . . . U depicts h>r us one who in any 
position could have taken a leading place. Above all it , 
shows US a noble, courageous woman with all her great 
natural gifts strengthened and enhanced by the Divine, ,, 
gifts of grace which she strove to use with all her energy. 
Such a life has in its remembrance a mighty power to lift f 
us to higher thoughts and render easier the accomplish- 
ment of whatever task God may have entrusted to us in 
things both groat and .small." 

HEIRS OF THE AGES. 

liy F. Dormer JouDAN. With 4 Illusliations. 6s. (Nisbet,) 

" Heirs ol the Ages " begins with an account of the love 
of an ancient Egyptian .priest for a beautiful princess, 
and the tragic result of its discovery by the pnnccss's father 
and her more aristocratic suitor. Then it skips ten thousand. ^ 
years, and becomes a modern love story, in which all the 
original Egyptian characters recur, though this time t^ie 
ending is happy. It cannot be said that Mr. Dormer 
Jordan works out an impossible plot with any great show 
of probability, but he keiijLs the pot boiling cleverly and 
tells his story well. The bt^ok is amusing enough if you 
demand no more from it than thrills of an unu maJ kind. 




forward her pro- 
gress m the Church 
was rapid and 
eventful, while her 
career came to its 
climax in the ex- 
pulsion of the re- 
ligious orders from 
France, when 
Mother Digby con- 
trived to remove 
the whole of her 
Order, consisting of 
over two thous|^nd 
pe^ns, into Jbn- 
Vents vrhiu^ she 
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From Trader Carson "'Arc you in league with that 

(Ward, Lock). black rascal. Mr. Carson p 

What does this mean p”* 


TRADER CARSON. 

By John Barnett. With 8 Illustrations by Cyrus Cukbo, 
6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

'Prader Carson was known locally as Blue-funk Carson. 
This was on account of *' his habit to speak of himself as a 
shivering coward. Time and again he journeyed almost 
alone in search of trade where no other white man would 
have thought of venturing without an armed escort. Andl 
when he returned from one of those wild expeditions, and 
was for once persuaded to speak of some exploit in which 
a cruel death had literally grinned at him, he would invari- 
ably say : ‘ I was in no end of a funk, you know — a real 

blue-funU ’ ... ft was a title of honour." Mr. 

Joliii Barnett here details some of the more exciting of 







From The Wanderer’s Down the slope they went 

Necklace before our rush.’* 


Carson's exploits. He rings the changes deftly and with 
much ingenuity, gets in a good deal of excellent local 
colour (West African), and ends up happily and romantically. 
Readers who like excitement cannot possibly ask for any- 
thing more or anything better. 

THE PATHWAY, . 

By Gertrude Page. With 8 Illustrations by A. C. MiciUBL. 

6s. (Ward, T.ock.) 

You can always depend upon Miss Gertrude Page for a 
good strong story of Rhodesian life, and "The Pathway " 
is no exception to her rule. Perhaps it is not particularly 
original in a few of its situations, but it makes up for this — 
and more than makes up for it — by its fine knowledge of the 
condition of affairs among the settlers of a semi-civilised 
country, and especially by its sympathy for the lot of the 
woman pioneer. Not that it is a depressi ng book in the , 
least — Rhodesia seems to be as good a couritry to live in, on 
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the whole, as it is to write about. Besides, everything comes 
out well in the end, and before that is reached you will 
have been introduced to a number of very pleasant charac- 
ters and at least two whole-hearted and highly-effective 
villains. Healthy, direct, and admirably told, 7'he 
Pathway ” is certain to win its way into the hearts of a 
large circle of admirers. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS. 

By Joseph Hocking. 3s. fid. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

No words de.scribc Mr. Joseph Hocking’s latest novel 
so adequately as those he puts into the mouth of one o1 
his characters : “ Mystery, mystery, everywhere mystery." 
With an exciting, well-constructed plot, crowded with 
thrilling incidents, he holds the reader s iinllaggiiig interest 



From The Master of Merripit, 

by E<Un Phillpotts 
(Ward, Lock). 


"On he came and he was 

WITHIN TEN YARDS OF 

John with his pistol 

DRAWN TO SHOOT.*’ 


to thy end, passing from mystery to deeper mystery, 
placing his hero in most perilous and precarious positions ; 
and then with his well-known dexterity unravelling the 
secrets one by one and explaining away all that seemed 
obscure and inexplicable. Driven on a stormy night to 
seek shelter in a lonely old house in Cornwall, David 
Launceston finds himself involved in a startling conspiracy, 
and endeavours to save two women who are held prisoners, 
for what reason, and by whom, he does not know. How 
tife is thwarted, and yet because of his love for one of the 
women perseveres in his quest, and finally risking all 
dangers, and overcoming all obstacles, does rescue them 
at last, forms the chief thread of interest in this capital 
sensational story; but the author, ever resourceful for 
ideas, introduces various minor plots, and creates situations 
both novel and dramatic. It is an excellent mystery and 
vdll be welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed by Mr. Joseph 
fiocking's many admirers. 



From The Pathway ‘They went down to the quay 

(Ward, Look). together the next morning.** 



nnr Hi 
Done This 
(Ward, Lock). 


I DREW A CHAIR NEAR THEM* AND 
SAT DOWN, EAGERLY WAITINQ POD 
WHAT TH« WOMAN MIGHT GAY.** 
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' CAVOUR AND^tHE MAKING OP 
MODERN ITALY. 

By Pietro Orsi, University of Padua, Deputy in the Italian 

Parliament. ** Heroes 

of the Nations "iSeries. ^ , 

5S. net. (Putnam.) 

The author of this 
fine, if somewhat un- 
critical, appreciation of 
Italy's political hero, 
rightly judges the three 
eminently ])atriotic men 
who were mainly re- 
sponsible for the unity 
of Italy in the nine- 
teenth century ; " the 
thinker and apostle, 

Joseph Mazzini ; the 
statesman, C a m i 1 1 o 
Cavour ; and the popu- 
lar hero, Joseph Gari- 
baldi, who was the 
highest expression of 
what is most generous 
in the Italian charac- 
ter." Mazzini, in his 
exile, became " easily 
deceived as to the real 
state of things " as years 
went on, and his " con- 
tinuous incitements of 


■ 'trinaite; Vet kn 'ideklistr' ^tooi ior 'thi#' ' 

Italy possessed his public life as c^prtainly as it possessed' 
Mazzini. It is strange that between the two no meeting 

ever took place. How 
many mutual prepos* 
sessions would have 
been dissipated, how 
many false judgments 
avoided, by personal 
contact and the frank 
exchange of ideas!" 
From the sacrifices and 
mart]^rdoms of young 
Italy Cavour turned 
to seek in diplomacy — 
he was a born diplomat 
— and in international 
alliances, a way 
out. Not that loss of 
life frightened him. The 
sending of a Sardinian 
army to the Crimea was 
wanton destruction of 
human life but for the 
end in view, the recog- 
nition of Piedmont as 
an European State, and 
the admission of its 
representative to the 
('ongress of Paris. 
Cavour knew that war 
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Roman Key found 
IN London. 


insurrections that were 
visionary rather than 
practicable, and the 
wasting of so many 
valuable lives, alienated 
many people from his 
ideas." The Mazzini of 
the apostolate, which 
began in 1831, at the 
very time when Cavour 
was beginning tf) study 
Liberal politics, was the 
inspiration of the movc- 
nxent ; but for all his 
loftiness of soul, perhaps 
indeed because of this 
high idealism, he was a 
hindrance rather than 
a help when the making 
of a united Italy was 
a question of practical 
politics. Cavour, statesman, 






diplomat, 

the hero as politician, always stood mid- 
way between the revolutionists and the 
i'reactionaries. As Signor Orsi reminds 
VkS, GavOur, in his own words, adopted, 

** c^tte politique qui consiste a accorder 
V iaux exigences des temps tout ce que la 
rhieoki justifie, et qui leur refuse ce que 
fond^ que sur des clameurs des 
on la violence des passions destructives. 



Coin of 
V1CTORIANU8. 


Illustrations from LondoUy by Lauredoe L. 
Gomme, which Mesars. Williams ft Norgatc 
will puUlsh shortly. 




Ancient Seal 

with Austria was in- 
evitable before the 
whitc-coats would with- 
draw from Lombardy, 
but he wanted to put 
Austria in the wrong in 
the eyes of Europe be- 
fore war was declsired, 
and he succeeded. To 
few statesmen is it given 
to see the triumph of 
their cause as it was 
given to Camillo Cavour. 


THE WONDER : 
YEAR. 

By Maude Goldiumo. 

6 s. (Erskine Mao»: 
donald.) 

Miss Maude Goldi^|l 
deals with a large sultSj ^ ; 
ject in her 

and not only that, but die dea^ 
in a manner that is, to say tt© 
ambitious/ We donotintendto^attw#^ 
an account of her story, but at least ^ 
say that the subject is " the av V ' 
new ideas of a village 
bound in the old traditions." tdiss^MI' 
ring introduces us to a large numt^ 
cleverly contrasted characters. While 
descriptions of nature .are of much grace wd 


Whitehall At out 1660. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 

Lectures on Dryden. Delivered by 

A. W. VERRALL, Litf.D. Edited by MARGARET 
DE 0. VERRALL. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

• The Literature of the Victorian 

Era. By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., Professor of 
English at St. David's College, Lampeter. Crown Bvo. 
10s net. 

‘ Outlines of Victorian Literature. 

By HUGH WALKER, LL D , and Mrs HUGH 
WALKER. Demy 8vo. 38 net. 

A Primer of English Literature. 

By W. T. YOUNG, M.A., Lecturer In English Literature 
in the University of London, Goldsmith’s College. 
Small Cl own 8vo. 2s net. 

The Poem of Job. Translated in the metre 

of the Original by EDWARD G. KING, D D. 
Pott 4to. 5s net. 

Cambridge University Press 

I'otlci Lane, London 
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BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND 

A CHARMING NEW SERIES Of COLOUR BOOKS 

Bound in boards, with coloured panel , each volume con- 
taining 12 full-page Illustrations in colour. Fcap. 4to 
2a. net each. 

The following four volumes are now ready : 

LUCERNE CHAMONIX 
VILLARS, LAUSANNE 

CHAMPERY. Etc. I and its Environs. 

All four volumes written and illustrated by G. FLEMWELL, 

other volumes ati, tn pref>ariUton, 

N.Br— BMutiful Prospectus, Illustrated in Colour^, will be sent on leceipt 

dpost aard. 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 

Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written by well- 
known Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by 
E. W. HASLEHUST, 

Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 
atttstlcally bound in Picture Cover. Small 4to. 2a. net each, 

Ihe JoUowtng n$w volumes are vow lea/t^ 

WARWICK and LEAMINGTON 
BATH and WELLS 
SCARBOROUGH HARROGATE 

Fuff Lut of the Serus post free on apphcaiion, 

'iMtai I BLACKIB a SON, Ltd.. SO. Old B.U.y, B.C. 


STANLEY PAULAS 

NEW BOOKS 


MEN and WOMEN of the ITALIAN REFORMATION 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 

Demy 8 vo. 7 Phologia\urc Plates 12s. 6d. net. 

REMARKABLE WOMEN of FRANCE, 1431 to 1749 

By Lt..Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 

DemySvo Illustr.ifed 16s.net 


A Hbtory of Penal Methods 

By GEORGE IVES, M.A. 

Demy 8vo Cloth Gilt 10s 9d net 

In 1 I HL CTitinsni tin Sa/uidat htiii svys ' Mi Ivi s writes 
with iiithniity Apirt fioin In itpiitation a i distil giii< bed 
rnnitfioloi,! t n npntitiun vihirh fsisis ({iiiu iiidt poidi ntJy of 
yniblishid work— thi paKi s cl this volutin show it ivtry turn 
th( 111 in who tlioioiiLbly knows hi'^ siihji ct A rtally 

iiiipirtirit book, a contribution to llu pinnintnl litfratute ol 
(tiudnoiogy 


HONORE DE BALZAC; Hit Life aad Wntiags 

By MARY F. SANDARS. 

With an Introduction by W L CUUKTNkY, M A , LL D. 
Photogravure PUlc and S Half lone Illustrations Large 
Crown 8\o 5b* net (bssex I ibiary ) 

THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 

By RAFAEL SABATINI. 

4th 1-dition, Illiidiateii Laigc Ciown bvo Ss. net 
(bssex Library ) 

MADAME SANS-GENE. a R.m..ee 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

F’tap bvo Cloth Gilt ls.6d.net Leather. 2s. net 
(I otus Library ) 


KATE HORN’S BEST NOVEL 

NOW RFADY, at Librarie* and Booknclleni. 



Irivolr Lstcourl i*" one of the most tb lii'litful heroints known to 
lictiofi Ibis tot> his cbiiin. ^writiuss and fun in it, and 
ikh with humorous situation 


THE LATEST NEW 6*. NOVELS 
JILL-ALL-ALONE (lust reatl>) RiU” 

THE GATES OF DOOM uum r<-.<i» Rafael Sabatini 
THE HIDDEN MASK (Just ready) C. Guise Mitford 
THE CRIMSON MASCOT (ju^t n ij)) Charles E. Pearce 
BARBED WIRE (Just ready) L Everett Green 

MARCELLE THE LOVABLE (lust ready) Auguste Maquet 
WHEN SATAN RULED (and Ldilion) C. Ranger4Sull 
CUPID'S CATERERS llu Aiiiii/inK Mutih ) Ward Muir 
THE FOUR FACES (<ith Ldltlun) William Le Queux 
THE WATERS OF LETHE (..<1 1 ditinn) Dorothea Gerard 

so A New Japanese Romance by a SISTER of 
SIR RIDER HAGGARD 

The TWIN-SOUL of O’TAKE SAN 

By BARONESS ALBERT D'ANETHAN 

Author of “Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life In Japan, ’ etc 

The htenmff Standatd says, “The author, who has spent lotig 
years in Japan, has written most rhai mindly of that Ixautiful imd 
btldoui or never has the glamour of tin sacied mountain been 
more cflictlvely put btfoie English readers, who will not fall to 
see a family connecllun between the powt r of vision and des'^rintion 
posstf&sed ny the author and the ginius of hei brothti, bir Ktdti 
Haggard " 
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SPRING 19x4; 



From Hunting* and Hunted in the Belgian Congo Lion. 

{Smith, liliJer). 


may meet in a part 
of Africa that is still 
comparatively un- 
known to the big 
game hunter. Mr. 
Maughan is the 
British Consul in 
Liberia, and his ex- 
perience of all kinds 
of game in different 
parts of Africa is 
an extremely wide 
one. T.ions, ante- 
lopes, steenbuck, 
leopards, lynxes, 
cheetahs, crocodiles, 
hyenas, civets and 
baboons are xiassed 
within the range 
of his descriptive 
powers as often they 
also passed within 
range of his rifle. 


WILD 
GAME IN 
ZAMBEZIA. 

By R. C. 
MaUOHAN. Us, 
net. (John 
Murray.) 

Travellers’ talcs 
are travellers’ talcs 
still, even in modern 
times, and a great 
many books of the 
class to which the 
one under review be- 
longs are really little 
more than excuses 
for their authors 
to vaunt tlieir 
prowess as sports- 
men, with little 
danger of contradic- 
tion. Mr. Maughan 's 
book is an excep- 
tion, for in a lively 
and un pedantic way 
he tells US a great 
deal concerning the 
birds and beasts one 



From Wild Game in Zambezia (Murray), 


Warthog. 



I hit Mr. Maughan 
is not a slaughterer 
who accounts him- 
sclt justified before 
man and beast pro- 
vided only that his bag 
be a full one. He is a 
naturalist of insight 
a n d knowledge, and 
his book, treating of 
the fauna of a part 
of Africa which is not 
nearly so well known 
to travellers and hunt- 
ers as Nyasaland or 
Mashon aland, for in- 
stance, should have a 
value of its own. Mr. 
Maughan writes with 
respect for the victims 
of his gun, and his 
record is as much 
that of a naturalist 
as a sportsman puro 
and simple. 
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QUICK ACTION Robert W. Chambers 

In this volume we have some charming stories told in 
the author's characteristic style, with all his accus- 
tomed charm and gaiety. 6s. 

CAPTAIN DAN’S DAUGHTER 

Joseph C. LInooln 
MADCAP George Gibbs 

THE WHISTLING MAN M. Foster 

ANNA BCRDEN’S CAREER 

M. Munsterberg 
THE JAM GIRL Franoes R. Sterrett 

THE OPAL PIN Rufus Gillmore 

TWO ON TOUR IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Anna Wentworth Sears 

With mail.. liliiMr.ilcil. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a bright and .im using account of a journey made 
by a New York woni.m to the West ('oast of Sonlli 
America ; acioss the Anrlt-s Uj Brazil and Madeira. 

JUNGLE DAYS Arley Munson, M.D. 

IlliisliaU-il. 10s. 6d. »<-t. 

The record ol a .wonian doctor's work am<ing the natives 
of India, ttild with intense sympathy and with a human 
touch which makes it ii resistible reading. 

ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 

12s. 6 d. iKt. Amelia E. Barr 

A wonderful record of this well-known writer’s private, 
literary and spiritual life told with appealing frank- 
ness and directness. 


D. APPLETON & CO., LONDON 


BRILLIANT BOOKS published by 
JOHN RICHMOND Ltd., 14, Conduit Street. 


WHERE PHARAOH 
DREAMS 

By IRENB OSGOOD, Author of *'Toa Nun Confess'd,” 
etc. With Illustrations by w. Gordon Mein and ForcwOid 
by Stephen riiillips. Price 5s. net. 

This IS not •'! fiirn; travt*! hook, hut somclliinf:’ much more 
The volume in.iy pcrh.i])s best be Uescnbeil .is .i scru'S of Kgypti.in t.iutasirs, 
woven roun'l vivul wi rd lucluii s of the ilhmit.ihlr drsc rl .iiid tli- « vi r 
mysterious Nile. “When’ i’h.ii.ir>li J iriMins ” is w.iftiu with ihmighl .lud 
with feeling, .'ind, alxjve .ill, with It is a book to riMtl, not oiiu , 

but many times. 

A Book for Nature LoVers 

THE WINGED 
ANTHOLOGY 

A collrctioii of leprcsciitiilivo Poems (li-.iLing with Hirds, Mutlfrfli*-s, 
and Moths from l;i:n» mil. Ann iig llu* living l’<»rls lO] Ksontctl aie The 
Duka of Argyll, VV. II. D.ivk-s, .Austin Dobson, Sir tirorge Douglas, ILirt , 
lliomas Hjitly, Thcodoie VV.ills-Duntoii, Dor.i .Sigi>rsoii Shorter, K.illMrine 
Tynan, etc, 

Itomul 111 Persi.in Inubskin, with silk inaiker, fioiitisjnece ainl end 
papers. Price 5s. m t. 

A Notable NoVet 

LIMELIGHT 

By HORACE WYNDHAM, Author of "Audrey the 
Actress,” etc. Price 6s. 

This is a real Stage story, written with freshness, and knowledge, and 
humour; and describes in iiiliinate fashion the mysterious region that exists 
H behind the scenes.” 

IW *• LIMELIGHT " IS ABSOLUTELY IT 1 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS 

Readt^ April 15th. 0 0 Ready April 15th. 

Books in General Literature 

6s. SCIENCE AND 
METHOD 

By HENRI PGINCARh. 'Iranslaicd by 
I rancLs Majil.iiid, with dn Irilrodiiclion by the 
lb'll, fivitraiid Russell, T.R.S. 

.Mr. A. |. U.illour, in In.:, rnfenl llilli.irl lr( tun -., rrfrned to ileiiri 
<i'. fini' of th>‘ iiKi'd hnIh.iiiL .mil stimulating of modern 
tilin' (IS l*nni(.iri‘ wa-. ptiib.ildv Ih* gnsiti-st silelltist id his 4ge, 
.111(1 in .idditiDii In liis tdlmii.il (i'r.iti-x(s lu* wiote scvrtal works 
m Avhn h, with nniiiui' In' nilv mil ■ li .iiik ss id stvic, he expounded 
the jdidnsnjdiv ni si ii'in iii nhitimi tn .dhci hunMii iiilerrsls. 
riic nld .11 rug. nil (■ s( n im- li.i^ ;'nii< , .imi tn d.iv theie is a 
movi-ment tnw.iid- tin n|>|>n«.iii- which Inids in scientific 

liws iiitit nmic tli.iii pi.iiisiblc giics^i".. J’niiK'.iri' .ilt' inpts to set 
SI Mild. Ill it^ pinpei pi ts|M I Ti\ • , -^liownig, pn'i'i-^i tv wh.it it claims 
and pier I ..eh wli.it il ( .in .m < nmplish lal e his gre.nt eouiitrvninn, 

M llergsnii. In is flic iii.isti i nl a |J'Ttr( t st\lc, and his woik IS 
liler.itiin .i- \vi II .I'v pliiln'-.npli\ 

5s. IN PURSUIT OF 
SPRING 

By EDWARD THOMAS. Willi Six Illustra- 
tions from Drawings b\ Ernest lla/clhust. 

Mr. 'I'honi.is is the biogi.iplni id l-'.uh.iid |('llern‘s, itnd he has in- 
herited much (d the jclleiies tiadition ui his passionate love of 
natni’r* .md his elos(‘ ,md p.ili« nt observ.ilion of country tiling. 

In tins b(x>k ho tells nt .1 piignnia' e tmm i.on(Ion westward in 
M.in li and Apiil, leaving fielv.nd Inin in tnwii the dregs of winter, 
and hndmg lull spimgtidc m the (,)u.inln(.ks It is full of charming 
pietnns nl steiuTv and ui.itlur, .md nnlr ^ nil w.iysule incidents 
and (haraibis. 

5s. AFRICAN CAMP 
FIRES 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. With 
Thirty Illustrations. 

In "The Land (d hootpnnls” M-. S. IL White, who is (amous 
l>oth ns .1 big-gam(‘ hiintei .uid ;i nn\ehst, gave an aeeniiiil of his 
reient hunting trip in h'.ist .Uiicn In “.African Camp Fins" 
he tills of tlic same eonntr\, but fmm a different point ot view. 
He IS now ninie the traxeller th.in th«‘ ^portsin.ui, and attempts 
to ri'i.ipture tiie i v,isiv(“ gl.iinour of tin long days in forest .and 
plain, .uul Ilf the i amp tire undei the Afriean stars 'Ihe l)iM>k 
IS full id spriiting .itlvmiiires, supjdi ment,ir\ to those oonlaini^ 
in •• J he L.ind of Pootprint-* ; “ Imt its main uilexest is not in 
teioids, l»nt in the m.igu of fhr Luidsiape. the whiinsicalities nt 
ti.iv* 1, .md The hiim.m 01 1 iipants of ttie \\ik]i>. Ihe tiook is fuMy 
illusliated witli th(' .mUim’s nwii phidogi.iphs. 

28. The MAINSPRINGS 
"« OF RUSSIA 

By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. 

Ml M.iiinif llaijiig has long bciMi known as one of the most 
biilliant I nglisli sindi'iit-. id Kiissi.iii lile and i.har.11 ter. In his 
rn w voliiiiK' lie alti milts to ti'll foieigii readeis those things 
which they r.iP'lv leal n tixini m wsp.ipeis .md pompous bix>ks of 
liavel, ami to giv an aiiswei to the (piestions whuh lie has found 
.ire gem lally asked by the intelhgeiit visitor who goes to Kuiwia 
tor the tiisi lime. He desenb' s the nature of the tlovemmrat 
and Ihr sori.il .iml eeoiioniic life ol the country, as well as the 
(haraotii .iml tin* iiiode$ ul thought td the people, Ihe l>ook 
has the ronvmiiiig inm-er that tomes only tioni the umou of 
svi.ipathv, imagination, and the widest knowledge. 

A NEW NOVEL 

2s. THE RED WALL 

net By FUANK SAVII.F. 

Mr. Savile’s “The Ko.id,'’ piiblisli'd m Nelson's Se\cnpenny 
l.ibiarv, was one ol the most ( xi iting of 13 .dK.ui roni.inces. In 
his new novel he deals with tlie I’.inani.i t'an.il zone, and the 
efToUs of a European power to g' l a footing lliere tliiough the 
intiigues ot an adj.ieeiil n public. It is .1 storv of love and high 
pohluvs set .iinong liopic.al forests and rii< unt.iin goigei,, and not 
fur a second does the inleMSt fi.ig troin the lirst seem* m the dusty 
sln*ets of the Isthmus till the secret of the Kid Wall is at last 
unveiled. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

35 56, Paternoater Row, LONDON, E.G. ; Parkaide 1 

Worka. EDINBURGH. 
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From The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 

(Lip fnm flit). 

HOUNDS : THEIR POINTS AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With 37 Illus- 
trations. 5s. net. (I-ong.) 

The authority of Mr. F. T. Barton as a writer upon 
domestic animals, and espotually those which are used for 
Sporting purposes, is unquestioned, and the present volume 
gives in handy compass a larpc amount of information 
which was never before accessibhi at so reasonable a price. 


The book's facte 
are aas^tded in 
a manner that ie 
particttlax^ly easy 
of reference andi 
its directions are- 
clearly and con- 
cisely expressed.. 
Dog-fanciers andl 
sportsmen alike 
will find many uses 
for it. 

THE 

CURIOUS 
LORE OF 
PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

By George: 

K R E D E R 1 K 

Kunz. 2is.net. 
(Lippincott.) 
From time im- 
memorial the world 
has been swayed 
by the fascination 
of gems — swayed 
often to crimes of 
every kind, for it 
has been said that 
the history of any 
really great jeweU 

if known from its beginning, would |disclose a tale of 
theft and murder from generation to generation. It ia 
not surprising that strange properties should have been 
assigned to precious stones, that they should be regarded 
as having affinities with the planets, the powers of earth 
and air and water and fire, that the months, the days of 
the week, the hours of the day, should each have its special 
stone, that they should be potent in the sphere of the 
occult, that they should be linked with human names. 


Rock-Crvstal Spheres, Japanese. 




A RECORD OF SCOTTISH BOOKSELLING 

THE millers of 
HADDINGTON, DUNBAR 
AND DUNFERMLINE 

By W. J. COUPER. M.A. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 

OUIDA : a Memoir 

By ELIZABETH LEE. 

With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


DR. JRSSOPrS LAST BOOK 

ENGLAND’S 

PEASANTRY and other Elssays 

Cloth, 7s. 6(1. net. 


/t CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL 

THE NEW TRIPOLI 

And What I Saw in the Hinterland 

By ETHEL BRAUN. 

With 58 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

SOUTH AMERICAS SERIES— NEW VOL. 

ECUADOR 

By C. REGINALD KNOCK, F.R.G.S., 

Author of '‘Peiu," etc. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION 

CLUB MAKERS AND 
CLUB MEMBERS 

By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING NATURE BOOK 

ODD HOURS WITH 
NATURE 

By ALEXANDER URQUHART. 

With 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE VSEVDONYM LIBRARY 

New Edition of the Pioneer Library of Cheap and Good 
Fiction. Cloth, Is. net each. 

Volumes by John Oliver Hobbes, Olive Schreiner, Vernon 
Lee, Lanoe Falconer, Rita,*’ and Anna Catharina. 

Prospectus on request. 


r. FISHER UNWIN, 

/, ADELPH! TERRACE. LONDON. 

n il L I - , 1 


BOOKMEN PAUSE! 

There has just been published a book that all 
the critics are praising as a new force in 
literature. Third edition printing completing 

10,000 COPIES IN 15 DAYS 

This Autobi()graj)hy of a Navvy by Patrick 
MacGill is the book of the hour. Price 6/- 

CHILDREN OF 
THE DEAD END 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
NAVVY BY PATRICK MACGILL 

THE critics’ chorus 

Outlook— “ A remarkable book.” 

Standard - “ A notable book.” 

Bystander— “ A human document.” 

Saturday Rev. — ‘‘An achievement.” 

Pall Mali. Gaz.— " Nothing can withstand it.” 
D. Telkcraph ■ - “ Will have a lasting value.” 
Country Like — " A human document.” 

Ev. Standard ~ " A thrilling achievement.” 
1). Chronicle— " Tremendous. . . . absorb- 
ing, convincing.” 

THE WELLESLEY PAPERS 

The private and secret correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley, brother of the Great 
Duke of Wellington, with lettia's to and from 
George III., (icorge IV., the Dukes of York 
and Cumberland, Wellington and Portland; 
Pitt, Canning, Wllbcrforce, Creevey, Palmer- 
ston, Brougham, Castlereagli, Peel, Grey, 
Liverpool, and all the jirincipal men of the 
day. By the editor of “ The Windham Papers.” 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 vois. Price 32 /- net. 

THE YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES EMPIRE 

Demy 8vo. Price 7/G net. Over 600 pages, 

TANIA 

A New Novi'l by Meriel Buchanan, author of 
■‘White Witch.” 6,1- 

THE AWAKENING 

A New Novel by R. S. Macnamara, author of 
" The Fringe of the Desert,” etc. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 

SEABORNE A'. BONNET SHOP 

A novelty in fiction by R. K. Wcekes. " It is 
something to have written an original book.” 
(Outlook.) Every woman who wears a hat 
should read this remarkable story. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 

THE HEART MOOR 

By Beatrice Chase. “ A notable contribution 
to the literature of Dartmoor, a true and 
lovable book.” (Pall Mall Gazette.) Cr. 8vo,6/- 

FRANCISCO GOYA 

A Study of the Work and Personality of the 
i8th Century Spanish Painter and Satirist. 
By Hugh Stokes. 48 Illustrations. 10/6 net. 

THE CHINA COLLECTOR 

A Guide to the Porcelain of the English Fac- 
tories. By H. W, Lewer. With a Preface by 
Frank Stevens, and 32 Illustrations and Repro- 
ductions of the Authentic Marks. 5/- net. 

HERBERT JENKINS LTD 
12 ARUNDEL PLACE. S.W. 
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abottte. ‘ A great is toli 
planetary and astral Influences asdribed 
to the diflerent stones, and it must not 
be forgotten that, with the present 
revival of belief in astral and occult 
creeds, there is a renewed interest in 
tin’s aspect of jewels. 



THE BOOK OF STORIES 
FOR THE 
STORY-TELLER. 

By Fanny H. Coe. (Ilarrap.) 


From Art (Chatto Whtdus). 

that they should Ihave powers in 
medicine, as talismans, as birth- 
stones — in short, that in every 
department of life and imagination 
they should have an important 
place. For twenty-five years Dr. 
Kunz has been collecting gems, 
gathering information of every 
kind about them, both legendary 
and scientific, he has what is held 
to be the finest private collection 
of books on the subject, lie lias 
visited most museums in the world, 
and the result is a unique know- 
ledge on everything pertaining to 
stones of price. Hence this beauti- 
ful volume, whicdi brings together 
from every source all the history 
and mystery of jewels, and is full 
of lore that is well called " curious." 
I'liere is an excellent chapter on 
crystals imd crystal-gazing, and one 
upon the marvellous breastpiatc of 
the high priest of the Hebrews, with 
all the tlicorics as to its ultimate 
fate and present possible whcrc- 


The educative value of story-telling 
has now been proved beyond question, 
but it is undoubtedly true, as with 
much wisdom, JMiss (.'oo points out in 
her preface ; " The parent is often at a 
lo.ss for fresh material. Sometimes he 
* makes up ' a story, with but poor 
satisfaction to himself or his child. 
The teacher's difficulty is ([uite othcr- 

C^ZANNE. wise. She knows of many good stories, 
(P/jpfo: Druet). 



From Merionethshire (Cambridge Harlech Castle. 

County Geographies) 

{Cambridge University Press). 



bM, Northumberlaad (Cambridge 
'Geofirrai^tes) 


but these same stories are 
scattered through many books, 
and the practical difficulty of 
finding time in her already over- 
crowded days for frequent trips 
to the library is woU-nigh in- 
surmountable." Here is the 
raison d'iire for the preb^^t 
delightful collection 
from a large number ntf 
sources. The tali^ ; ;tbip|hselv'es 
are classified uttder .vf6ar main 
heads : Folk Tales, Modet^ T^ldl, 
Myths, and Stories from Real 
Life. 
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ART. 


By Clivb Bell. 
(Chatto A Windus.) 




viw " 


Mr. Bell is 

•suggestive, he '' 

positive dogt^tkfitj 
^ and wite, 




^ Nisbets’SprillffListlxil l fseeley, Service ® Co Ltd 

^ DBIIilCI I OF AeAUAll r.4.,/ 


TWO HOOKS RWAHY IN MAY. 

With Portrait of the Author. 5s. net. 


PENNELL Ae AFGHAN FRONTIER, 

» TKia A* ***■ B-So. 20 Ulus. & 2 Maps. Ite. 6d. net. 

of ‘'rh^MiWp in "1““^ ff**!*” combinelthe fascinations 

ot ine iiiUlc in Spam, Captain Bui ton’s * I’llgnrnajjes/ and * Kim.* , , , 

It tc'cnis wiUi adventure.’*—- ATlfBNilcUM. 

THE WAYS rV. SOUTH SEA SAVAGE. 

« Ulus, ft Map. iei.net. 
Keenly iiiterestmg reading.”— liiayiNGHAM Gazetib. 


CONNAUGHT TO CHICAGO 1 1 

Giving a rare iiibight into the lives of the people.” — K vaning Standard. 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

A volume of American Impressions by the author of “General 
John Regan.” 

With Illustrations. Ss. net. 

CARAVAN DAYS 

nv 

BERTRAM SMITH 

Author of "The Art of Caravanning." 



NISBETS’ NEW NOVELS 


A LITERARY EVENT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FOLK OF FURRY FARM 

By K. F. PURDON. 

Tht S/>ef/a/of.— “ Mlsp Piirdon’s admirable book . . . She has a keen eve for 
character, a genuine gift of de.scrlption, and a vein of pure and iinuihcted 
sentiment.'* 

The Tinirs.—** Another Silas Marner with a new Tliipie." 

THE JOB 

By ELLA MACMAHON. 

THE SENTENCE ABSOLUTE 

By MARGARET MACAULAY. 

Sheirs of the ages 

; ; By DORMER JORDAN. 

J; . BECRNTi.Y PirRI.ISHFn. 

J AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION (Second Iinpreaslon) 

;y ^ By NORMAN MACLEAN. With Photographs. 5a., net. 

llaRUBK ART AND NATIONAL LIFE (Second Impreselon) 

By S. C. KAINES SMITH, 7a. 6d. net. 

IItHB new foresters (Second Impre.M,M.) 

|| By william CAINE. 5a. net. 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA. 


Hy H. KowtOD, B.A. 


**lhe text is as picturesque as the illustrations, which is s;!yiiig^*great 

dral.”— Pall Mall Gazktts. 

THROUGH JUBALAND rl% LORIAN SWAMP. 

By I, N. Draoopoll. F.R.G.8. 44 Ulus, ft 2 Maps. 

«ts . y n^t. [Scrottil Filiftoti at 

Describes an adventurous jnumey of exploralioii and spKjrt in the un- 
known forests and ilcseits of Prifish Kast Afru a.”— O utlook. 
THE PI LG B I V# AX . ^ LiUlc senp of GoihI Cuunsel 

Couch. 38. 6d. net. Thin 

1 apei Ivclition in leather, 58, net ; buff leather, yapj», 58. net. 

TWO STANDARD RECITERS. contains 

^ 3a. ad. each. Thill Paper Pocket 

Lclition, ..i - 4i. 68. each. Both volumes are editcii and with a 

Piactic.'il Introduction by Prof. Cairns James. 

the GOLDEN RECITER* Recitations and Readings from 
Kipling, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, 
— . . _ ^ Pinero, etc, 

humorous reciter. r«iu- 

T’''"'™' 

THE NEW ART LIBRARY. 

THE PRACTICE & SCIENCE OF DRAWING. 

^ By Harold Speed. 90 Illu.stratioiis. 68.net. 

THE PRACTICE OP OIL PAINTING. 

By Solomon J, Solomon, R.A. hu iHiistrations. 68. net. 
HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS 
By Sir Alfred Prtpp, K.C.V.a 1T. niistrTll” vIT SaTnet. 

MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. 

By Albert Toft. 119 Illustration*. 68 . net. 

At all Librariei. Illut. Proipectute* post free from 38 Gt. Rnuell-it, W.C. 


ANDROMACHE an original play in 3 acts 

By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. Newly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8 VO. Cloth 2a. net. Paper la. net. out 

AUTOLYCUS IN ARCADY 

Jiy HERBERT W. TOMPKl NS. Author of “ Highways 
and Byways in Hertfordshire,’' “ In Constable’s Country,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. Gilt Toj). Sa. net 

THE GREAT PROBLEMS 

{LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY) 

By BHKNARDINO VARISCO. Translated by Prof. 
R. C, Lodge. Demy 8vo. ISi. net. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA 

(SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES) 

By Colonel R. G. BURTON. 

Crown 8vo. With Maps and Plan.s. 5o. net. 

NEW FICTION Crown 8 VO. 69. each. 

DR. IVOR’S WIFE 

By MARY KERNAHAN, (Mrs. Charles Harris. ) 

BURNT OFFERINGS 

ELIZABETH ST. MICHAEL. 

ONE MAN’S WAY 

By EVELYN DICKENSON. Author of "The Vicar’s 
Wife” “Hearts Importunate,” etc. 

LEENTAS ■ A STORY OP LOVE AND WAR 
By E. J. C STEVENS. 

GEORGE ALLEN G CO. LTD. 








THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 19x4 



From From the Thames to the Netherlands Hole i-lAVBN. 

{Chatto Wtiidiis), 


and literary grace 
which makes Ruskin 
appear so convincing 
even when he is 
most perverse. The 
book is an attempt 
to develop a com- 
plete theory of 
visual art, and 
there is no chapter 
which does not bristle' 
with controversial 
matter, but the 
author is always well 
equipped for the fray, 
a little thought will 
show that even the 
most startling state- 
ments arc not mere 
paradox. Mr. Bell’s 
aim is to prove that 
the Post-J mpression- 
ists (a phrase in- 
vented by Mr. Roger 
Fry) arc the real 
artists of to-day, and 
it is they who are 
carrying on tlic true 
tradition. We confess that our own examination does 
not convince us that these artists always have tliat “ sig- 
nificant form ” which Mr. Bell postulates as the absolute 
criterion of any work of visual art. But what critics and 
experts have said in past times about all new manifesta- 
tions of art warns us that it will be safest to try and find 
the something these new works possess, however strange 
and perverse they may seem to ourseh es. 
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t. SMfh at Honolulu. 

a. Complament of the Snarh In Solomon Islands : 

Mrs. Jack Londun, Mr. Jack London, and Martin Johnson In the centre. 

From Through the South Seas with Jack London 
{/.aurte). 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES : 

Merionethshire. By A. Morris, F.R.Hist.Soc. With 45 
Illustrations, 7 Diagrams, and 4 Maps. — Northumberland. 
By S- Rennie IIaskmiurst, M.Sc., F.Ci.S. With 63 Illus- 
trations. 7 Diagrams, and 7 Maps. is. Oil. each. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The well-known scries of Cambriiigo County Geo- 
graphies has recently received two admirable additions in 
volumes on Merionethshire and Northumberland. The 
books arc admirably adapted to serve as class-books, but 
we believe that many people who are anxious for detailed 
and accurate information in a handy form will also find 
them useful as guides, for the volumes contain chapters 
on the history, architecture, and antiquities of each county, 
as well as upon such of the more obviinisly educational 
subjects as tlie local geology, people, and industries. Both 
volumes, and especially that upon Northumberland — 
which is cle.irly a more difficult subject lh«in Merioneth- 
shire — are models of arrangement and condensation, and 
tliey reflect the utmost credit eqimlly upon tlie editor and 
the publisliers of the series. The illustrations arc excellent. 


THROUGH THE SOUTH SEAS 
WITH JACK LONDON. 

liy Mar- 
tin John- 
son. Wilh 
an 1 ntro- 
d II c t i o n 
a n rl a 
Postscript 
hy Kai.I'H 
J). Bar. 

R l S O N . 

I OS. 6(1, 
net. (Wer- 
ner Lau- 
rie.) 

It was 
seven years 
ago when 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack 
L o n d on 
started o n 
their as- 
tonishing 
cruise in the 
" Snark 



Dll. Pennell drkesbd in a PosHtBEN. 
From Pennell of the Afghan Frontier 

(Seeley^ Service). 
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MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO 

miw.. nm. not. feres F, Martin. F.R.G.S, 

illustrate the Oitficulty of Mexican government 
^ ?^y Martin’s stnry of the ill-starred mission of the Emperor 
^ximiliari, in the lif^ht of the present upheaval. The amiable Austrian 
iTince who tried to grift a European Constitutional system on a people 
ana a country that had never felt the restraining inlluenre of an ordered 
^vernnient of any kind paid the heaviest penalty of his ill-considered and 
padly-direrted enterprise. The great value of this work is in its particular 
histoncal survey. It is very full, very just to all the interests conei'nied, 
and It will enable a complete estimate te lie formed of causes th.it have 
led to the present deplorable tmfias e in the rvolntion of Mexican 
government. To the immory of M.'iximiUan it is cspi ciallv generous, 
and at the same time it spans nothiug in df seribing the weak points of 
his clMract(;r as a ruler ” — f he Pall Mall Gazette. 

SAINT AUGUSTIN 

®d- not. Louis H^rtrand 

;^he author has meant it to be popnl.ir, and popular it is deservedly, 
^at IS why we are glad th.it Mr. Vincent (Vbullivan h.is taken pains to 
tuni It into such flexible and lliicnt English, with all the quick emotion 
and unpedantic colour of the original icndered stroke for stroke ... 
this intense and iiifiving book.”— A/ic Oh\ervrr 

Church history wiU do wcl. to take M. llcrtr.ind’s 

life.' — Iht Nattim. 

THE HOUSE OF CECIL 


niUBtratod, 10s. Od. net. 


G, R, Dennis 


“He deserves much praise for a pleasant and p.unsl.iMng chronicle* 
pieced together with a rare and airuracy uncommon in linnks of this 
nature. - the tunes 

We, hasten to congralnl.ite Mr. Dennis on the perspic.acitv .ind geneial 
Jairness with winch he h.is achieved tlic task .” — I he hvening Standard. 

Earli; Memories of SENATOR 

HENRY CAROT LODGE 

128. 6d. net. 

“The rhief atlrarlion of the leininiscem es is Mr. Lodge’s g. inline lo\e and 
knowledge of htcr.itiiic. We should like to quote inanv ot tlie anecdotes 
ot men of letters, but must content ourselves with s.ivihg th.it they refer 
to Motley, l^ngfeUow, Oliver Wendell Hnliiies, J inetNon and l.owell, 
about evyy out; of wliom Englishmen are always glail to learn something 
new .” — rhe Sf^ntafor. 

From the CRUSADES to the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

niustratod. 168. 6d. net. Dy Winifred Stephens 

“At once vivid and accurate . , . adinirably~Hchirved.”— War / tmes. 

noth attractive an<l sdiolarly. and it will be welcomed by students 
of French history. — I he Natton. 

ELIZABETH AND MARY 

STUART *Bp Frank A, Mumbp 

niuBtratod, Ida. 6d. not. 

“ lie has already deser\^ed aiid won high praise for the fust two volumes 
nuin Tin - Vmilh of Henry VIII.” and “ The (hrlhood of 
gueen bli/abcth. . . . Our clnef interest in letters arises from the fact 
^at th( y take us, as it were, into the conversation and common life of 
past Ihinp. 1 hey enable ns to escape from history-in-teu volumes into 
tlMj street and the living-room .' — J he Station. 

Personal Recollections of 

VINCENT VAN GOGH 

His Sister. Elizabeth Du 3uesne Van Goeh 

78. 6d. net. ^ 

“ The hook tells us enough about him to make us w ish for more.” 7 he j tmes. 

POPULAR FICTION 

" "'“y congratulate Mr. W. L. (>KOR<SIC without reserve. 

THE MAKING OF AN 
ENGLISHMA N 

“A story of remarkable power. 

GILLESPIE 

ITie book is of high lineage in Scottish fiction, and estalilishcs a sure claim 
to recognition worthy of it.”- -- / he Pall Mall Gazette. (3rd Impression. 

DUST FROM THE LOOM 

. .. EdtPard Nobte 

Author of Chains. 

“One of the most notable pirres ot fiction we have read during the 

season. . . . IIis eminently readxibli; story " — / Ac /-lyer/ioi/ ( wwirr. 

GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 

(.SECOND iMPKtcssiow.) Mrs. Georee 

Author of “The Profe.ssional Aunt," i^c. Sg, 

“Another charming revelation.’' — t'unch, 

“Such a fresh and invigorating slorv.”— The .Murnutf; Post. 

CUDDY YARBOROUGH'S 
DAUGHTER Silberrad 

Author of “Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &c. 

“A ll n ovel re aders are strongly advlsod to read It." -The World. 


"Bp J, MaodounaU Hav 


Please write lor Constable's Spring List. 

laONDON : 10, OKANGIS 8 T., W.C. 


J. M. DENT & SONS. LTD. 


TtrO FINE ART BOOKS 

RELIGIOUS ART IN 
FRANCE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

A Siiuly in Mc'cliacvnl Iconography and its Sources of 
In.s]>iration. Mv tfUlLE MALE. Crownc'd by the 
.Ac.Ldrniie des Inscriptions ot Hellfs-T.e 1 tn*.s (Trix Fould). 
Translated froni the h'retK li by DORA N DSSKY. 
J)cmy ^to. 'Ihird l*.diti(>n. Revised anti Knlargcd. 
With 180 Illii.slration.s. £1 fg, net. 

(hitlot)li. — ” It K difficult b* pr.ilse the work too highly, .iiul. In this 
inslane.p, the use of iIk* old tlielie is more tli.iii ]ustllied, for truly henee- 
forvvanl no librai> may lie coiisicltTcd cuinplcte itoiii whose shelves it is 
absent.” 

GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE 

i^y A. FURTWANGLER and H. L. ULRICKS. I r.mslalt d 
b>' IIORACK 'I AYL()1\'. With (xi Plates anil 73 Illustra- 
tions ill the 'I t-xt. Squaie dcin\ S\o. 7s, 6d, net. 

'J his is a small rdiiion of ilie ‘ Dcidtiiialcr grierhischer iind rfiniischer 
Skiilptiii ' If conl.iins m\ 1> cxccllcut pluiiogr.qihs of carf fullv e-liosen 
cx.iinph from ihe dilii-M-iii periods of .intupie sculpime. lii nifdition to 
the nl.ites ihcie art scvrntv iliiec illie.tiiitioiis m the tcM, and tin- whole 
has bffii amplilicd anti brought up to date by Herr nincli'-. 


WITH THE TURK 
IN WAR-TIME 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Lar^f crown Svo, 

5s. in't"- 

The .inthor, who is an t xpcri i>n N* .11 Eastnn qiieslifuis, p.irticularly 
tliosf* (onrerning oithodov Moli.immedaiis, wint oni lo 'I urkey in the d.irk 
days of ihi Balkan wai. .iiid spfMit live moinhii. entirely among Turks, 
being receivetl as one of tliem. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 

JACOB ELTHORNE 

B)’' DARRELL FIGGIS. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tunes . — “It IS a courageous and foicible book, with the making In it ot 
gre.itei tilings.’’ 

l'/fv/mi;i'./«i O’liirih.— “ Mr. Figgis is a souml, at limes even a line 
woikman.’’ 


ONCE UPON A TIME 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tho.so who know and f‘n|o\' Mr. Watson's work will iiml in this collection 
of stories all those chriraclenstics whieli in.ike his Slones oi such consiant 
and irresistible appeal." 


THE 

1/- WAYFARERS’ If- 

LIBRARY NET. 


Diiih 7 I'Ti sh, clean entertainment i.s Mr, Dent's programme 

. . . in every rrsjieri this is an appetizing prograiiiiiie, and the popularity 
of the llluarv slKMihi be assured from the outset." 

hail} fit's.—" It IS likely to rival ‘ Everyman’ itself in popularity." 

SECOND TWELVE VOLUMES NOW READY 


ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE. 

JOSEPH CONRAD *Twixt Land and Sea 

GILBERT SHELDON Bubble Fortune 

MAURICE HEWLETT The Fool Errant 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC FICTION. 

THOMAS HARDY Undor the Greenwood Troo 

H. A. VACHELL The Plnoh of Proeperity 

BESANT AND RICE Chaplain of the Fleet 

HISTORICAL FICTION. 

STANLEY WEYMAN The Abbese of Vlayo 


HUMOUR. 

CHARLES LEE The Widow Woman 

MARK TWAIN Innocente Abroad and Jumping Frog 

BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, Ac. 

Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL Selected Eeeaye 

CLEMENT SHORTER The Brontee and Thoir Circle 


TRAVEL AND THE OPEN AIR, Ac. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES The Open Air 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


26. ALDINE HOUSE. BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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‘ interest o£ the nnrtetive. 'Honolulu, the Matquesus, 
the Society Islands, Samoa, and the Fijis, were the 
chief places explored by the " Snark/* The ex- 
tremely favourable account given by Mr. Johnson 
of Molokai, the Leper Island — ^which Mr. London 
was allowed to inspect closely — ^is important, for even 
now there is comparatively little known of the place 
where Father Damien gave up his life. Of some of 
the missionaries encountered Mr. Johnson’s report 
is less favourable, but he has high praise for Dr. 
J>rew, of the Melanesian Missionary Society. " When 
we of the ' Snark ' went among his four hundred 
("hristian natives, we were treated better than any 
natives in the South Seas had ever before treated 
ns. ... If there were more such missionaries in 
the South Seas, cannibalism and heathenism would 
.soon be a thing of the past." But then Dr. Drew 
has taught his flock English and cooking, and house- 
building and boat -building, and the elements of 
decency and health, to say notliing of cricket and 
football. Mr. Johnson is plainly without any bias 
to Christianity, and therefore his approval of mis- 
sionary work is not easily earned. There were many 
hardships during tlic.se two years in the South Seas : 
at one time a scarcity of water, and later the ravages 
of disease. But the voyagers saw numerous^ things 
in tho.se far-aw’ay islands that were worth the pains 
of the journey, and it w'as all a high adventure. 

PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

By A. M. PiiNNELL. 20 Illustrations and a Map. 

los. Gel. net. (Seeley, Service ) 

The record of the life of Dr. Theodore Leighton 


Frontispiece to The Doges 
of Venice {Methuen). 


The Fisherman bringing the 
Ring of St. Mark to Doge 
Bartolomeo Qradeniqo. 


From thf painting by P. Borclonr i i the Amdcmia di'.n 'llc'Artf*, Venice. 
(/V/ tto . lln gi.) 


a forty-five-foot ketch — and something of the story of the 
two years’ wandering in the South Seas Mr. London has 
already given to the world in his " Cruise tif the Snark." 
Mr. Martin Johnson — an adventurous youth* - joined the 
yacht as a cook, but soon became Ihe close friend and 
chief companion of his host and ho.stcss ; in fact, he alone 
of that small ship’s company stayed the whole two years 
out with the I-ondons, only parting from them in Sydney 
when sickness made further v(.yaging impossible. Mr. 
Johnson, besides keeping a diary, took a large numlicr ol 
photographs of the places and persons visited, and these 
pictures, excellently reproduced, add considerably to the 



From Cavoiir and the Making The Funeral of Cavour. 
of Modern Italy {Putnam's), ‘>ra wing by Carlo 



Pennell is a most 
inspiring and 
heart - lifting one. 
Born in 1867, at 
twenty-five he 
went out to India 
as a medical mis- 


sionary accom- 
panied by his 
mother, whose^Iife'^ 
long influence aiid 
wishes had clearly 
turned him In 
that direction. , HiS 
settled 9.0 
and worked th^:^ 
for the reet of 
too short f 
dying -at 

four, knowii: 


beloved 
vered byBini 
an^ tPa^an i 
TrenieiidolMi 
gy and, Indira 






Leaves us gasping. 


By SEUU. 

5s. net. 

Published onh a fa days at.o this bo A has alicid\ icmii I ixlntoiUinaty 
atnn*wn as u linage I / v thi lollowmr slunt sdettum fmnt la u \ 

'*Urturily om of Ihf most bnllnnt piovocativc aiul siiH(»istiv( tluiiKs 
Uwt lus over b< c n wrUlrn on tin <-iib)< ( t A b lok lb it ill who c in for 
Art must n'ad. Mi Mcll s atsiheticil i )v ndf iisKisinni! I fu 

Nation* 

' This champion of Impn s*-! jinsm i*- ir the ible^ i ih it lias \i t 

• • It IS tlu fir t book Miiri Ku kin bt m to {inbllsh 

Modern Paintc ts ili it could i \ i r t onc« iv ibl) ron\ mn a < nous iiiiiidi tl 
poison or good pidgiiii lit tbit art is •■oini tbing nion tbiiiaii ifjit < d»li 
urn tineiitation ind s( asoiiiiif^ of lib - J lu Atiunaium 

“All ipii'nni md impudeiict lu ti ids bis rod isskIuou ly, ^lul 
while his bnlhsnrc is vi lly tiil» it unirit* Ins nn th id of boiini iiif. ndo 
liking u hit he likt s and hitinpuhit ho lntt i Jiki l> toinfuriip (jniti 
iS m iny nadirs is it i ikes by stoiiii — 1 hi Mamhistit {,utttdian 

“ A book o( abboibuiy mil n St U/ W alia eit m I lu \e I; « 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
NETHERLANDS 

A voyaRe in the Waleiways of /ealanil and Down the 
BelRian Coast. By CUARLLs BF ARS With numerous 
Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and line by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. ret 

MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE— 

THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870-71 

By LRNF.ST AI-PRIID VI/ETLLLY (I.o F*etit Homme 
Rouge), Author of "'1 he Court of theTuilencs, 1852-1870." 
With a I rontispicce Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

BROWNING’S HEROINES 

By ETIIM, COLBURN MAYNL With I rontispiccc in 
Colour and other Decorations by MAXWELL ARMI ILLD. 
Cloth. 6k. net. 

“ Jht tn I 1 iMilhui biokol ciiimiit nnt\ upon Jti jwmiig \\i lu\i 
*ioin sliict Ml (j K t lu tciton wiott ujion tins p it tlu be t bmk t I In 
lift I hi auth u mswiistlu cili ni (.v mu with a ( Ir u lu ti of In i iwn 
Hr I smr<iit\ md pit lou ibility i« In ir nut in bt motid |i\ tlu potis 
lo\iI> ippr il kindlt III m> piss igr «f ihl bunk min i lotpir tut , the 
peiceptiM ciitic 1 III uiib si md tiiumphani ^attitdas Ri it 

MY RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS 

By YOSHIt) MARKING, Author of “A Japanese 
Artist in London " With 9 illustrations in Colour and 
several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

THE ART OF NIJINSKY 

By QEOFFREY WIllTWORI II. With 10 Illustrations 
In Colour by DOROTHY MULt OCK. Rost 8vo. Cloth. 
3t. 6d. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

MONKSBRIDGE 

By JOHN SCOIUHI, Author oi “ Maroi/," etc. 

THE CUCKOO LAMB 

By HORAf L W C. NbWIL, Auihot of “Pan‘-> Ml lies, tic 

UNA AND THE LIONS 

ByCONSIANCt, bMI.DLny, Anlhm of “ Sttvlu-, Hr. 

SLAVES OF CHANCE 

by IIKNK\ 1 AKMlHKi Author of “ hittcted I i\os,' pic 

LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND 

By A C. INC HBOI D, Aiiihoi of ‘*lh< Road of No Knnrii,’ etc 

THE COMMONPLACE » CLEMENTINE 

By MABEL INCE, Authoi of “Ihc Wisdom of Waiting." 

MARGOT-AND HER JUDGES 

By RICHARD MARSH, Aiuhoi of “Justice — Suspended,' (tc. 

\Slwtth 

THE PRICE PAID 

By KFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS, Aptlior of “A King .md « 
Coward," etc [S/wtf/t. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, 

111, 8T. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


PROM 

SMrrH,ELDER&Co.sList. 

Pot-Foupri Mixed by Two. 

By Mrs. C. W. BA RLE, Author of ' Pot Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,* tSc., and Miss ETHEL CASE. With 
illustrations. Small giemy 8vo. 7s 6d.net. ( Ifni j 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

By ii. I WESTLAKE, M A., Custodian and Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbc). With 16 Page illustra- 
tions. Small demy 8vo, 7s (id. net. j 

Shakespeare Personally. 

By the late Plot MASSON. Edited and Arranged by 
ROSALINE MASSON Large post 8vo, 6s, net. 

\Apnl J 

Where No Fear Was. 

By ARTHUR C. BLNSON, Author of ‘The Upton 
I.elters,' ' From a College Window.’ dtc. Crown Hvo, 
6s net I iful J 

Canadian Nights. 

By the Right Hon The EARL OI DUNRAVF.N, K.P. 
L M G , Undci-Secietaiy to the Colonies, 1885-1887, 
Author of ‘ 1 he Gieat Divide,' * The Upper Yellowstone,’ 
<it( Small demv 8vo, 7s 6d net 

Hunting and Hunted in the 
Belgian Congo. 

By R DAVLY COOPFR 1 ditcU by R. KEITH 
JOHNS I ON. With 24 Illustrations and a Sketch 
Map Small loval Svo lOs 6d net 

Malcolm MacColl. 

Memoirs and Correspondence. 

By the Right Hon GLORGE W. I . RUSSELL, 
Authoi of ‘ CoIleLlions and Rctolicctions,’ 6ic. Small 
demy 8vo, lOs 6d net 

A Memoir of John Westlake. 

Lontiibuted by some of the many fiiends of the 
distinguished Intern itional lawyei With Portiaits. 
i.arge medium Svo 6s net 

Friends Round the Wrekin. 

By LADS CATIILRINI. MILNLS OASKLLL, 
Author of * Spring in a Shiopshire Abbey, <Si. With 
Illustrations. Small demy Rvo, Ms. net 

Lombard Towns of Italy. 

By lUjI.RlON R WILLIAMS, Aiilhoi of ‘Hill 
Towns of italv,’ dtc. With numcious Illustrations. 
_Crown Rvo, 7s 6d net. 

NEW POETRY . 

The Horns of Taurus. 

By J. {jRHFYTH FAIRFAX, Author of ‘ The Oates 
of Sleep, and other Poems,' iVc. Ciown Hvo, Js. 6d. net. 
S( U / s 1/ 1 \ j hit IS i si hi)l 11 - wnik, th it of ,1 siuiUous inincl intent 
upon the biautvof woiiis nnil ih\ Him anil pitu nt to f ishiuii such bcmties 
uithsrvin utisti^, lebcivt s, iiul r ticimis Thc>irsf is always music 
, 1111 1 impressive 

Will o’ the Wisp and the 
Wandering Voice. By t. bouch, 

Mastei of the Belvoii Hounds. Crown Rvo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Legends. 

By CHARLES C A TTY. Crown 8vo , ns.jncL 

NEW eg. FICTION. 

Pariah and Brahmin. 

AUSTIN PHILIPS. 

Love the Harper. 

ELEANOR O, HAYDEN. 

John Bulteel's Daughters. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Matthew Hargraves. 

A/>nl a] S. 0. TALLENTYRE. 

The Pastor’s Wife. 

By the Author of * Elizabeth and her German Garden/ die. 

The Lost Tribes. 

OEOROE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

Chignett Street. b. paul neuman. 
Johnnie Maddlson. john haslette. 

LONPON 1 SMITH, SLOM S OO.. IS. WATSSLOO Pt^CS, S.W. 
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THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING X914 



Miss K. P. Purdon, 

Author ol “ The Folk of Fuiry Farm.” 

(Nishet) 


From The Beautiful Rio H. E. Admiral Alex- 

. - . ,rr > ANDRINO DE ALENEAR, 

de Janeiro {Hetnemann). Minister of Marins. 




Mr. F. Dormer Jordan. 

author of “ Heirs of ilie Apes." 

{Ntsbet). 


of mind and purpose made 
him the great power he was 
for good and for civilisation, 
and few men will ever bctt(;r 
deserve the Kaiser I Hind 
medal for public servie.e in 
I ndia than lie to whom it came 
as a great surprise that his 
work should have been so 
noted and so esteemed. 
Many among us have known 
him personally, or have 
heard liim lecture when he 
returned to luigland in n^o8 
and again in 1910. His strik- 
ing appearance and strong 
personality will not readily 
be forgotten, 'flic work he 
did, and Ins own character 
liavc set a 
Jiigh example 
which many 
a m a n has 
been proud to 
acknowledge 
as a pattern 
for himself. 
What he ac- 
coiii pi i shed 
among tlie 
Pathans, and 
perhaps most 
of all by hiH 
marvellous 
handling o f 
the B a n n u 
School, is 
well known 
and greatly 
valued by 
the Indian 
authorities. 
Among the 
natives he 
was no less 
loved and 



Jby Chkrlei B. Pearct% which Messrs. Stanley Paul will 
publish shortly. 


admired. In a single year 3 pooo c'ases were admitted to his 
hospital at Bannu.and 8(>,()()o out- patients visited, and nearly 
3,000 operations performed . . . and with only four qualified 
helpers. Lord Roberts in a short preface gixes eloquent 
testimony to what Pennell was and stood for on the Afghan 
frontier. Wc hope this book will be wirlely read and 
pondered upon. It is unfortunate that its four hundred 


From Russia of the Russians 
(Pitman) » 


Thb EMPfiaan and 

THK TaAnaviToa 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

Recollections of Sixty Years 

By the Rt. Hon. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, Bart., 

P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B. (Ex-Prime Minister of the Dominion of Cnnadn). 

Sir Charles Tiipper, the “Cirand Old Man of Canada,” is easily the doyen of the world's politicians of to-day. 
His recollections are of appealinj; inliTcst. Many iniporlanl letters written hy Mr. J(\st [)h ('hainbcrlain, Karl Grey, 
Sir J. A. Macdonald, and other prominent politirians, are a feature of his woik. 

nf Ins ‘ Kirtillii lions ’ js an rvriil ol Jiist-rati jiilmst and niirort.iiu •* to tho i vri r.vp.imljnf; riivlr of ])rri|»]r in thi' Jfijim l.iml \v)io look to 
Canada for a lead in I'lnpirr allans. . . . 'Jo those wlio (Usiie .m iindi istandint; ft tlie jKisition rd C.iii<«I.l hi tlu* Jiiopire to-d.iv, lin liopes and as|itratioii^>, ami 

the probable trtMid ol hei devi lopinnil in Uie fiilim, avc c .in In .irlilv k < ointiieml ibi - eM'ellenl lit* stnrv ot liei ‘Ciiaiid OM Mail.’”- Slanilnnt o/ h'nif>ite. 

With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece, and Sixteen Illustrations. Medium 8vo. IBs. net. 


Rock Gardening for Amateurs 

By II. II, THOMAS, lulttor of “The (lairlcner.” “Kork 
Gardening lor Amateurs*’ contains \crv t»lli simple, and 
practical instructions t'njiceriiinj» the making .-hkI plamirif; of a 
rock garden, together with descriptive lists ol all the mnst 
attractive flowers. The simplest and most beautilul hook on 
rock gardening yet published. With 12 I.urauTe Plntes by 
H. EssKNHir.ii CoKKic, I^R. 1 ^S., and (xj pages of lllustr.itioiis. 

Large Crown Svo., 6s. net. 

CASSELL'S NEW 

FULL SWING 

THE AMAZING PARTNERSHIP 

THE GOLDEN ROAD - 

TWO EYES OF GREY {Ready April 16th 


Wild Flowers as they grow 

I'botograpbed in Colour din-ct from Nature b) II. KSSI^N 
HK-H COKKIO, L K.P.S. With dt^-criptn e text by G. 
CLMvKL N I ’TTALL. J >,Sc. So grt'at lias been the demand 
lor these lieaiiiilnl sent s of Colour IMiotogroph compilations 
that this new voliiriie .st arce needs any picface. As “The 
l>ailv 'lelegrapb’* puts it neatly, ’ They really do sliow the 
jilants as Ihev grow.’* Senes VI., with 2 !^ Lumierc Plates, 
hoolsc.ij) 4I0., net. 

FICTION 


= Frank Danby 

6s, 

> £. Phillips Oppenheim 

3s. 6d. 

E L. M. Montgomery 

6s. 

- Daisy McGeoch 

6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSLLLEKS. 0 0 CASSLl.l. CO.. LTIX, LA BELLE SAVVACH, LONDON, E.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD., BRISTOL. 


OUR LADY 


THE LAND 

CINEMA 


OF THE 

BY 


LOTUS 

HARRY FURNISS. 

Crown 8vo. (paper). 1/- net. 

Profuiely Illustrated 


BY 

(Mri.) J. M. GRAHAM. 

by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

** An Irn sistlble •NhillinKftworth." 

— KINhMAToGKAPK WhV.Kl 


With Picturt Wrapper. 


Reidy Shortly. faure of a Warm Welcome. 


HOUDATS AND HOW TO USE THEM 

BY 

CHARLES D. MUSGROVE. m.d. 

Crown Bvo. ^ Author of 2/6 net. 

“Nervous Breakdowns and How to Avoid Them.*' 
Contains sound advice on the question of Holidays. 



SIMPKIN. MARSHALL & CO. LTD.. LONDON. 


ipUNSEL’S NEW BOOKS 

DRAMA 

ROPE ENOUGH. A Pla> In Three Acts 

Hy C(W.\L (I’KIOKI )AK Cloth, 2a. net. 

THE COUNTRY DRESSMAKER. AIMaylnT-hreeActs 

By Gl'.ORGI'; FITZM. WRICK. Boiirds, la. 6d. not. 
(Abbey J hiMlre Scries.) Wrapper, Is. net. 

THE BRIBE. A IMay In Three Acts 

By SEUMAS O’KELLY (Abbey Theatre Series). 
Boards, Is. 6d. nf't. Wra]>pcr, Is, net. 

THE REVOLUTIONIST, a PIny m Five Acts 

By T. J. McSWINlCV. (Town 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

FICTION 

YEARS OF DISCRETION, a Novel 

By J-K1:I)J:K1CK and FANNY LOCKE HATTON. 

6s. 

HISTORY 

0 NEILL AND ORMOND# a chapter in Irish History 

By lUAKMID COFFEY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

CHEAPER EDITION 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN IRELAND 

By PHILIP WILSON. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
POETRY 

EOLSYNE AND OTHER POEMS 

By H. BINDON BURTON. Largo Crown Bvo, Sa. net. 

AN EPILOGUE AND OTHER POEMS 

By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. 2a, 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE POST TREE ON ATPUCATION, 


MhUNSEL k Ce,, Ud., OaU^ Hmm, IHomdnity Stred, LONDON, 
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From Where Pharoah Dreams 

{John Richnoiid). 


Resurrection. 


WHERE PHARAOH DREAMS* 

tiy iRfiNE Osgood. 58,' net. (John Richmond.) 

Mr. Stephen Phillips, in his Foreword to these ** Im* 
pressions of a Woman -of-Moods in Egypt," tells ns that 
the authoress has contrived " to exhale mystery and to 



C.nrr of Maid of the Mist [Uodch r J*** Stow^htou). 


Incalhc awe inlo her readcTS," that she " has made Imr 
peisonality the tube Ihrougli \v])ieh the myslery ol the 
< )rien1 is blown inlo a clear and deliglillnl mist form," and 
lhathei book" is full of the thrill of Egypt." 1 hit in spilt- 
of tliese brave speeches, IMadame Irene ( )s}4ood'{; fantasies 
leave us rather cold. \Vc arc neithei thrilled nor awe- 
stricken : and as for the myslt-ry ol the (.)rienl, so lar 
from it being " blown into a clear and delightful mist 


and fifty pages contain so many del that tan only be 
considered unnecessaiy and hanal, olten obscuring th.e 
real humour and inteiest and heroism of the narrative. 
Unlike Polonius’ story, what it wants is less matter, and 
more art. Better sclettion and arrangeiiicMit might have 
given us an immortal biogr.ijihy. cn as it is \vc can only 
be grateful as we lend. 



A 


From Our Lady Cinema Mv Stuoiq* 

by Harry Futdiit 

[Arrou*smilJi). 





Mr. Seumab O'Kelly 

whoac* drama, '* I hu Uribe," was ivccntly ])uLU Ued by Messn. Maansd. 
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Mr. JOHN UNE’S NEW 
AND FONTHCOMIHC BOOKS 

ART VOLUMES 

JHE WORKS OF JOHN HOPPNER, 
R A 

Bv WII.T.IAM McKAY and W. Rr)nFRTS. Iii.pc*ridl 
4to. (rs' X itJ"). Wiih I’iioto^ravurr Plate s, thr majoiityof which 
are taken fruin Pictiiies nrvrr before reprnd tire H, ami a Fioniisi»K'Ce 
printed in colnnrs from the Photoj'raviire I’l.iie. 5(10 copies only 

I iriiited. With Supplement, hive Guineas Net. Supplement can 
>e obtained separately, price £1. is. 

WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND 
OTHER MODERN PROFILES. 

By A. E GALL\J' 1 N. With 22 I'lates. e.s od.uet. 

THE PORTRAITS AND CARICA- 
TURES OF JAMES McNEILL 

WHKSTI ITP By A. E. t.AI.l.ATIN. With a., Pl.it. s 
^ fjd ml Also .111 Kdilioii de Luxe 

on handmade jiaper. I.imitiil to -/> iiiimbeied copies, .ms. net. 


ORIENTAL 

Modern. 


RUGS : Antique and 


IS WAI.TKK A 
Plate's and 84 Hall tone 1 lliistraiintis 


llXWI.kV. 
J>einy 410 


Wiili II ColoMi 

4JS. m l. 


IMMANUEL KANT. 


MEMOIRS. BlOQRAPHIES. BELLES-LETTRES, etc 

A Suidy .|H «1 .1 Colli p.inson 
uitli Goi'lhe, Leon.iiilo il.i 
Vinci, Ibiino, Phiio .nul I )i si .irios. Ity UOl'S'lON S'lEWAR'I 
CH AMHERLMN, Aiiilinr of “ 'I In* I'oiinilaiinns of the NiiieH-riitli 
reiiinry." Iranslaied l.> LcKD RLI )HSi >ALP.. 2 \ oL. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

Hv I.EUIS Mlil.VlI.LL. 

Illilsti.iK (1. net. 


THE BERRY PAPERS. 

NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 

By JOHN THOMAS SMITH. Edited bv WII.F RED WHIT 1 J-,V. 
hirst Lomiilele Kihtiun since i' 3 .'g. Fust lllnsti,it»d rtiitlon with 
BioKraphical Jiiti «'(lnclioii and about qro Nule-.. 2 VoUime>-. 
DLMiiy 8vo. 2<is. int. 

CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON 

THE DYKE. (h’lom Ormiiial Li'ltcis Pte*ai\e*l in 

tbe IIoiisi^). by A 1 blMA LIH \ C I SI ^Mrs. WhirT>). In 2 
VoK. Illustrated. Demy So viS. net. 

ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE; 

A Personal Study of James, Duke of Monmouth. 

By Mrs. KVAN NIil'EAN. With .0 Illuaiations. Dcm> 8vo. 
los. (id. net. 

ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH 

With numerous 
od. net. 


By DONALD MA\WI LL. 


lllustraiums bv (lie Author, los 

THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS. 

By VP.RNON I EIL Crown 8vo. js. 6d. net 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 

NAPOLEON. B> lOSEPH lUKlJCAN. Tianslalcd 

by J. L. MAY. A New P^dition, 1 Ihisliaii d, od. net, 

NAPOLEON AT BAY, 1814. 


By F. LORAINL 
10s. 6d. net. 


I’Fd'KE. Wiili ,M. ps and Plans. DlIII) bviv 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN 

MONGOLIA. Bv 11 . G. IL PKRR^ -A\ OUGIl 

and R. G. OTTER B.ARPV. With an Inluidiictioii by SIR CLAUDIC 
MACDONALD, G.t .M.G., K.C.B., etc. Illustraiid. Demy S\o. 
16s. net. 

NOTE ALSO 

> GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

By G. K. CHESTER ION. Cloth, is. mt. 


THE NEW OPTIMISM. 


By H. DK VFRF. 
STACPoOl-t:. ^s frtl. iiti. 


FICTION 

SIX SHILLING 
The Fortunate Youth 
The Revolt of the Angels 
Jenny Cartwright 
The Trend 

Mrs, Vanderstoln's Jewels 
A Girl's Marriage 
Curing Christopher 
Oh, Mr. Bldgood! 

The Strong Heart 
The Purple Mists 
The Iron Year 
Somebody B Lnggago 
Garden Oats 

ONE SHILLING 

The Beloved Vagabond 
The Bed Lily 
Aooording to Maria 


NOVELS. 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
GEORGS STEVENSON 
WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 
Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE 
AGNES GORDON LENNOX 
Mrs. HORACE TREMLBTT 
PETER BLUNDELL 
A. R. GORING-THOMAS 
F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
WALTER BLOEM 
F. J. RANDALL 
ALICE HERBERT 
NET. CLOTH. 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
Mrs. JOHN LANE 


JOHN LANE. THE BODLEY HEAD, 

LONOON AND NEW YORK. 




FROM 


PITMAN’S LIST 


AN ELIZABETHAN CARDINAL; 
WILITAM ALLEN. By mabtin bailb, 

Author of “Tbo Life of Reginald Pole/* etc. Pemy «vo. 
With Phologravuie I’latc.s and othfr I'ull-pagu Plate lllustratious. 
IBs. net. 

THE LIFE OF MATTHEW PRIOR. 


By FRANCIS BICKLRY. 

7S. 6d. net. 


J>ijny 8v(', vilh Frontispiece, 


THE LIFE & LETTERS of EDWARD 

YOUNG. By HBNRY C. SHBLUEY, Antbor of 
*‘InnB and Taverns of Old London. ’ **Tho British 
Museum.'* etr. Illiislr.ited, Demy 8vi>. 128. 6d. net. 

iKiUi/y in April 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, K.B. 

By EDWARD SALMON. Author of ** General Wolfe.” 

Ilhi'ilratrd, Dmiy 8\(j. 6S, net. [fvVflf/r in April 

THE TRAGEDY of TWO STUARTS. 

By UILDKED CARNEGY. Ciunii Uvo. 3a Od. uet. 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 

CLOSE ; Its Historical and Literary Assoola- 
tlona By JOHN VAUGHAN. M Jk.. Canon Rc sldentiary 
ot Winonestcr. Ciovmi 8vo, with jllustiatinns and i’lan ut the 
C.tthedral Close. 58 . net. 

THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE. 

By ELSIE DB WOLFE. Knval 8vo. PP-, with 54 Full- 
l)age Plates in Culoui and itIaiL and While. 88. 6d. net. 

GREECE OF THE HELLENES. 

By LUCY M. J. GARNETT, to lllustru lions uml Map. 68. net. 

HANDBOOKS of SOUTH AMERICA 

Larh m D« iny Hvo, llluslialid. ,,6s. net. [Krady ahoitly 

By K. CHARLES VIVIAN 
. By E. C. BULEY 
. By B. SANIN CANO 
. . By E. C. BULEY 


Peru - - - 

Brazil (Southern) 
Colombia - 
Brazil (Northern) 

PROVINCES OF 

British Columbia. 

Crown 8 \u, lIlii'Nli.ileil 28.11(1 


CANADA. 

By FORD FAIRFORD 

[Ready shortly 


\ CLEAR THINKING, OR AN 
ENGLISHMAN’S CREED. 

i By L. CECIL SMITH. M.A. (OxOB.) i row.i (.v... 38.6d. Mt. 

I ^ [RciKiy %n April 

I FAMOUS REVIEWS. vi , .1 .iml Edited, with 

inlr.Khirtt>rv mUe., by B. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Demy 8vo. 

! 78. ad. iwi. \Rcxdy shortly 

i kitty bell, the orphan. 

' Ptmsibly an tailK'i veibion ni "Jane wnuoii by Charlotte 

' DkoniI' f 1844 With an Inlioduclion by Mrs. Ei.uis H. 
CiiAnwKk, author oi “In the Footsteps Of the BrontSs." 

Crown 8vt) 28 . 6d. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF THE BRONTES 

By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK, 

Author oi "MRS G.VSKELL HAUNTS, HOMl-S. .and SIORIES." 
Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt. 44 illustrations. 16s. net. 

The Times Bays: She admires, she understands, she 

py m patniBeB. She gives us en enthusiastic impression 
or the Bronte genius, a generous tribute to their 
character.’* 


n'riie for full particulars of these and many 
other Spring Books to be published by Bitmun* s. 

LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 

1, Amen Comer. E.G. 

HATH, NEW VOUK ANI> MPH JiOUHN' E. 


0.: 
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form/' we are 
simply plunged 
into other myster- 
ies, wondering 
what tiie author- 
ess is driving at. 
Even Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has to 
** confess to not 
qui te u n ders tan d- 
ing the meaning ” 
of one of the fan- 
tasies, and we on 
our part, are quite 
frankly in the 
dark over m any 
pages. An effect 
of vagueness and 
of yearning jind 
brooding is cer- 
tainly obtained, 
and perluips we 
ought not to have 
looked for m ore 
than that. Tlic 
nine illustrations 
by W. C* o r d o n 
Mein arc skilfully 
done and in subtle 
harmony witli the 
author’s impres- 
sions. 

MAC- 
AULAY'S 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

los. 6d. net 

(Macmillan.) 

A second volume 
ofthishandsoinely 
illustrated edition 


" •: J. .y*" 




ri'; 



V 


V ^ 




From Macaulay's History of England. 
Illustrated edition, Vol. 11 . 
(Macmillan) 


4^" 


JAMK 8 F1TZJAME8, Duke of Berwick. 
Bagraving by P. Dcavet Id the Sutherland collection. 


of the great Whig 
historian’s fam- 
ous work. The 
book is to be com- 
pleted in six 
volumes, and the 
part under review 
treats of our his- 
tory from the 
accession of James 
II. to the year 
1688. Piofessor 
Firth supple- 
ments the text 
with many critical 
and cmendatory 
notes, and in his 
editing exhibits a 
sound scholarship. 
'J'he illustrations 
which have been 
chosen to illumine 
the text are gener- 
ally both ap]H)sitc 
ai\d interesting. 
Only in one or 
two cases are 
there signs of 
arbitrary or fanci- 
ful selections. 
Some of tiu' prints 
which are repio- 
dijced must, one 
imagines, be rare, 
but nearly all fall 
well into the body 
of the book. 
There are upwards 
of one hundred 
and fifty illustra- 
tions to this 
volume of five 
hundred pages, so 



Ftom Russia : The 
Country of 
Extremes 

(Sidgwich & Jackson), 


The Hermit Theodor 
Kousmitch. 



From The Saviour of the Worli), "He laysth it on Hit 
Vol. VI. (Kegan Paui)\ 8 H 0 ULDBRi,"(P^*MaiiMll) 
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Henry 
G. Bohn 


Twenty 

NewAfolumes^ 

NovsrReatty 


Bohns 

Popular 

library 

Fcap 8vo. Strongly , 

J[^NET bound in cloth. J[l»JET 


41. Trollope (Anthony). Dr. Thorne. 

42. Framley Pareonagre. 

4:i, 44. Small House at Alllngrton. 2 vols. 

4r), 46. - The Last Chronicle of Barset^ 2 vols. 

47. Emarson’e Works. Edited by Gcori^e Sampson. 

Vul. V. l*ucmH. 

48, 49. The Arabian Nights* Entertainment Lane’s 

translation. Edited bv Staidey Liine-l*ooie, 
M.A., Litt.l). Vols. l.*ir. 

50. Plotinus. Thomas 'I'aylors ti ansUl ion. 

51. Maoaulay. Eivo Ks.says from tbo K}injc.hiHtdia 
JirUaiivira, Edil<‘d l)y K, H. Urctton. 

52. Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 

53. Blake’s Poetical Works. 

54. Vaughan’s Poetioal Works. 

55. Goethe’s Faust. 'J’ranslated by Anna 

Swanwiek. 

56. 57. Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger 

Son. 2 Vols. 

5S. Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 

59, (V) Minzoni’s Betrothed. 2 vols. 


^^WRITE T01)AYford prospectus^ 
.giving a history of the famous Bohns 
Libraries* from their inauguration ^ ' 
to the present day. 


LONDON, 


MONUMENT OF THOROUGH AND 
ACCURATE WORKMANSHiP.’^ 

The II LNid master of Eton College. 

WEBSTER’S 

* * NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

(’oiilaining over 

400.000 DoHnerl Vocabiilarv Terms. 

6.000 llljiHtratiouB, 2,700 I’ages. 

30.000 Geographical and 12,000 IJiograpbieal Entnes. 

The ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

* CJotb, £2 net. Full Sheepskin, £2 10s. net. 

Also supplied upon the Deferred Payment System. 

WHITE TO-DAY for a detailed prospectus with Speoimen 
Peges, which is sent cost free. It will in^rrr'st ^o^. 

G. BELL & SONS. LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Ready in April. 768 Pages. 6 /- net. 

CHAMBERS’S CONCISE 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 

NEW EDITION 

REVISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
WORLD’S LATEST AVAILABLE CENSUS 
AND STATISTICAL FIGURES 
PRONOUNCING STATISTICAL 
TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORICAL 


Now Ready. Jn Box with Patterns, 2/6 net. 

- BABY-CLOTHING = 

ON HEALTHFUL. ECONOMICAL. & 
ORIGINAL LINES 

A BOOK I'OK M<>THtR.S, NlIRSI S, TKACH rRS, 
STl'DliNTS AND 01 .DKR SCHOI.AKS 

By WILENA HITCHING 

Oiganisri of Iloiiu* NLiiLigi'iucrit and Ncrdli-worlt, iJrrbyshire 
Cuuiity i cniiii il, 

wiiii IN rkoDi’c noN nv 

= SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 

Illustralr-d with Dlugr.tDis, 411 Phutugiciphs, .me] uiiiiu rons 
l^iltc-rn',. 1 Pngi '-. 

CHAMBERS’S lame type 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ENLARGED EDITION 
WITH SUPPLEMENT CONTAINING 
39 PAGES OF ADDITIONAL WORDS 
AND PHRASES 

Clcith. 12/6 1302 Pages. Half Moro, 18/- 

W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd., 38, Soko Square, Loudon, W., & Edinborik 


6s. NEW NOVELS 6s. 


ETHEL SIDGWICKi 


“Sft forth with hiiintnir .iml satire, and lui littlo obsi’rvatiun has gone tc 
its coneeptiOQ . . . Tlic story possesses .m air of ck'licatc reiiuemcnt."— 
(jlohc 

“In a double sense .1 imvel of genius.” — Daily (itaf'hic. 


THE LAST ENGLISH (leorge Hartram 

‘‘Throught>ut ius hltiry . . . glow the burning passions of love anc 
jealousy.” — / tnia. 

THE CITY OF HOPE C. Fox Smith 

“A delightfully fresh anti natural love story ... a vivid and Uvinf 
story of th'i Londitioiis* of hie in Canada. " — No/fs Guaidian. 

THE MAKING OF BLAISE A. S. Turberville 
JAMES W. Dane Bank 

[Shortly 

THE GREENSTONE DOOR w. satcheii 

[In the Pims 

HUSTLER PAUL J. Cleveland 

(/h the Press 


RUSSIA : THE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES 

By Madame N. JAKINTZOFF. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
16s. net. [Shortly 

DRAMATIC ACTUALITIES By W. L. GEORGE, 

Author of “ A Bed of Roses,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE TWO BLIND COUNTRIES, and other Poems 

By ROSE MACAULAY, Author of “The Lee Shore," 
“ The Making of a Bigot,” etc. Cloth 2a. 6d. net. iShortlr 

LONDON I SIDGWICK A JACKSON. LTD.) 
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§PRIKG X 



,i.. 



From The History of the Nations {Hutchinson). Gustavus Adolphus prayino before Battle of Lutzen. 



From Kitty Bell, the Orphan {Pitman). 


A Scene in the Quadrant. 



that the oclitor and his 
pubhslicrs have, if any- 
thing, erred on the side 
of generosity. The repro- 
ductions are in the best 
style of modern process 
work; the eight full-page 
plates in colour being 
particularly fine. 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE NATIONS. 

In Fortnightly Parts. 
With niinicroiis Illus- 
trations in Colour and 
in Black and White* 

7d. net each. (Hutcliin- 
son . ) 

Messrs. Hutchinson are 
to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the very admir- 
able start they have made 
with the publication of 
their * History of the Nat- 
ions." The first four 
parts are now ready, 
and both letterpress 
and illustrations am- 
ply fulfil the promise 
that this was to be 
the most sumptuous 
historical work ever 
published. Begin-, 
ning with the story 
of Egypt, the oldest 
civilisation kno^n, ! ,,, 
it passes to 
tory of ttic Chines^, ; ' 
and so will comoH; 
down the ceht|ines^ ^ 
until the records 
all the nations, fr6m t|^ 
the ^ most ^Went 
the newest, are cont^'Jj J 
The i«83rh: S.lf J 




plete. 

written in apainilfu^l 
attractive ‘(*yie 
historian.#.''?, 

ff 0'k a o w| „ 


. „ ^..,.,it,.|.iia-^..^.i.,^-— . RT ..j ' ■■ -.,■, ■■■ ,>,.> . , .... ; : ;,,, ■ ■ 'v-. .; ■■ ■; ', ;,.V,ra 1;^; .. "' 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 

NEW .AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

LONDON : By sir LAURENCE GOMMB. Witha 

”■ xs;*ry;i!; 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

By Prof. ARTHUR KEITH, M.D.. LL.D..F R.S. Huntcilao 

„ ** **** B®y») Collrgr of Suigrons. Author of “ The Human 

“ ‘ - tilir- - 


Body,” with n numlicr of Diagrams. Cloth, 78. 6d net. 


I7u pret>afation 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: 

A Study in Christian Liberaiism. By the rev 

R. B. TOLLINTON, M.A., B.D. Ill two volumes, Medium 
, 8vo, Cloth, 218. net. fA„ preparation 

RITUAL AND BELIEF, studies in 

the History of Reheiiion. By edwin Sydney 

HARTLAND, F.S.A. Author of " Piimitive rateriiity,” ” The 
Legend of I’crseus &c. In I vol. Demy »vo, Cloth, 108. 6d. net. 
[/» active preparation 

THE WORKING FAITH OF A 
LIBERAL THEOLOGIAN. By u.c 


Rev T. RHONNDA WILLIAMS. 

5i. net. 


Ill I voL, 8vo, Cloth. 

[Ready short iy 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Survey 

from Chaucer to the Present Day. By 

GEORGE MAIR, M.A. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, 68a net. [7n preparation 

THE LIFE & WORK OF ROGER 

BACON. Beinfi^ an Introduction to 

THE OPUS MAJUS. By JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, 

M.B., F.R.C.P. Kditcd, with Additional Notes and lablcs, by 11. 
GORDON 1 UNI'S, F.l C , F.C.S. [Ready shntly 

THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF 

DANTE. ByUu- Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 

K.C.V.O., D.D., LL.O. (late Bishoji of Kipoii). Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
with Illustrations, Ss. net. [Ready 

Hibbert Lectures. Second Series. Volume 3. 

THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
MOHAMMEDANISM. By o. s. mar- 


GOLIOUTH, D.LitT. Demy 8vo, Cfoth, 6E. net. 


[Ready 


SOCIAL INSURANCE. By i. m. 

RUBINOW. The book deals with all forms of insurance and is full of 
suggestions for future development^ and will be of quite pecuhar interest 
to all dealing with Old Age Rensioiis, National Ibalth Insurance, etc. 
Demy 8vo, tlolh, 128. 6d. net. [Ready 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW of RELIGION, 

. . THEOLOGY, and PHILOSOPHY . . 

April Namber Ready on tbo l8t. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

KIKUYU Very Rev. H. Hensley Henson 

iftr.tft of Durham) 

SACRAMENTS AND UNI TY - - - Rev- R. H. Corns. M.A., B.D. 

INSPIRATION W. Macneile Dinon 

WHERE FAITH & MORALITY MEET John Jny Ch.pinan 

THE MIDDLE AGES, THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, AND THE MODERN MIND Professor Norman K. Smith 

CRITICISM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS - The Headmaster of Eton 

the' ANTHROPOLOGICAL POINT 

OF VIEW Archibald Weir 

THE TWENTIETH-CEN TURY CHRIST Professor Beniamin B. Warfield 
THE SUFFERING OF GOD : - - Rev. B. H. Streeter 

.NT1£1^,CB.CE. AND „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

R... A D. 

THE great ALTERNATIVE - - Rev. Charles F- Dole 

order and UNREST - - - - Edith Hunter 

DISCUSSIONS. SURVEYS^ REVIEWS. Ac 

Royal Hvo. Sowod Rai« Cd. net. Po8t flreo Sa. M. 

Suh&ofipHons^ which may commence with 
; ftny number, los, per annum, post free. 


5§^l^i|AMS k NORGATE, MWnTc?"’ 



itfi' 


“TTiardi fclitibn Elxhausite^. 

Fourth and Fifth ^Editions in the Press. 



By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 

Author of "THE BLAZED TRAIL.” 

A great adventure story, and the best picture ever penned of 
the romantic period of the discovery of gold in California. 
Illustrated in Colour. 6/- 

Hodder & Stoughton, Pubusiiers, London, E.C. 


Literary MSS, should be typewritten. 

We do it under expert literary supervision, 
neatly, quickly, accurately, cheaply. Work 
returned same day as received. 

B. B. BRIDGES, 70, Rutland Street. Leicester* 


CATALOGUE, APRIL. JUST OUT 

This NSW CATALOGUB ot PVBXiIBBBRS’ aBKAINBBBS 
oontslns m any KXCELXiSNT BOOKS now ollbr^ St 
BXDUOllD PRIC KS TOR T HE FIRST TIMS* 

Wm* GLAISHER. Ltd?, Booksellers, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

AU SooRj are in new condition as when originaltp published* 
No secondhand books kept, 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. The SURREY LITERARY 
AGENCY place MSS* promptly and obtain t|i«i 
best possible terms, because it is conducted 
on literary lines and business principles* 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
NOVELS, Etc* Prospectus free on appllcntlod 
to Strathmore,** Weetbury Road, New Maldei^ 
Surrey* (Kindly note new addreseO 4 
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From Reminiscences of Henry Holiday {Ucinemann). 


eminence ; and tlie illustrations, of which there will be 
in all two thousand live hundred, arc excellently reproduced, 
those in colour being from paintings by many of the most 
famous artists of the ancient and the modern world. It 
is a vast and varied tlienic so ably treated that the book 
makes fascinating reading, and its educational value 
cannot well be over-rated. 







From The Life of King George 
of Greece 


- FfpnH$puce to Afiw 


(Nash), 


King Georoe>at the 
Achilleion, Corfu. 

Reprocliictd by gracious permission from a 
photograph taken by H.M« Queen Alexandra. 
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THE FOLK OF 
FURRY FARM. 

I By Ki F. PuRDON.'^ 
With an Introduction 
by George A. Bir- 
mingham. 6s. (Nisbet.) 

Miss Furdon's first book 
is a collection of sketches 
and anecdotes centring 
upon a single principal 
character — ^that of Mike 
Helfernan, the owner of 
the Furry Farm, who 
was " what you might 
call a chip of the old 
block. Quiet - going in 
himself, lie was ; silent 
and fond of industering ; 
and a bit near about 
money, on the top of 
all.’' A simple and not 
unattractive person, in 
fact. Like Mike, and like 
the life he led, this book 
also is " quiet-going,” but 
it is none tlic worse for 
that, and the western 
Leinster speech, in which 
Mr. Birmingham assures 
us that it is written,^ 
gives point and beauty to the humour and the pathos wliich' 
seem to come so particularly close to the surface of Irish life. 

THE LIFE OF KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 

By Captain Walter Christmas. Translated by A. G. 
Chater. With 13 Illustrations from Photographs, 5 of 
which have been graciously lent by H.M. Quccii Alexandra. 
15s. net. (Nash.) 

King George of Greece has been fortunate in 
his biographer— a Danish officer who has had 
the privilege of knowing personally the royal 
family of Greece, having been indeed a play- 
mate of the jiresent King Constantine. This 
acquaintanceship was kept up in later years, 
and Captain Christmas even took part in the 
recent Balkan War, and was present at Salonika 
on the occasion of the murder of King George. 
'J'he result is a royal biography of unusual 
interest and ability. The King’s personal his- 
tory is to a large extent identical with that of 
his country, which he served for nearly fifty 
years wdth complete devotion and with unusual 
ability. ” Few monarchs,” says Captain Christ- 
mas, ” will leave a fairer name. Courage, 
pcrsciverance, prudence and loyalty were the 
qualilics that marked King George's rule. In 
the most intimate agreement with his people 
he went through the most bitter di.sappoint- 
ments, the greatest national disasters, the most 
threatening crises. But never did he abandon 
the Jiope of better times ; never did he avoid 
responsibility or grow weary in his exertions for 
his peo])le and his country.” 


RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS, 

By Harold Whitmore Williams, Ph.D With 
32 Illustrations. 6s. net. (Pitman.) 

The well-known " Countries and Peoples Series ” 
is rapidly drawing to a close so far as Europe is 
concerned, but the volumes show no falling-off 
from the high standard achieved by their prede- 
cessors. In ” Russia of the Russians ” Mr. Harold 
Whitmore Williams gives a bird's-eye view of the 
history, the social characteristics, the art, and the 
people of a country which is still but imperfectly 
understood by western Europeans. The authot 
writes in an easy and readable manner and he 
presents his facts with marked ability. 





Messrs. ALSTON RIVERS 

have pleasure in announcing 
the following new 6s. novels 



MEGAN 
OF THE 
DARK 
ISLE 


By MARGARET LEGGE 
Author of “ A Semi-Detached 
Marriage,” etc. Now ready. 
“ It takes a real artist to write 
such a powerful and engrossing 
novel. " — Siin(/iiv I'nnrs 


THE 

LILY AND 
THE 
ROSE 


By DOROTHEA 
MACKELLAR and 
RUTH BEDFORD 
Authors of “ The Little Blue 
Devil.” Now ready. A strong 
and convincing story of Aus- 
tralian life. 



QUELLA 


By EDITH M. KEATE 
A clever new writer. With 
pictorial jacket wrapper. Now 
ready. A charming, un- 
principled woman of the world, 
a blind man, and a simple 
girl. 


By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 
Author of “ The Fiddler,” etc. 
Just Published. A very sym- 
pathetic study of character and 
folk - lore in Mid - Victorian 
Anglesey. A strong story 
with a note of tragedy. 


THE 

REBELLION 

OF 

ESTHER 


By G. de VAURIARD 
Author of “ Mated in Soul,” 
“ The House of the Majority,” 
etc. Ready shortly. An effec- 
tive contrast of mother and 
daughter, of the life of ideals 
and the life of needy scheming. 


TWO’S 

COMPANY 


By GEOFFREY NORTON 
FARMER 

With picture wrapper in 
colour. Ready shortly. For 
those who like a ' blood and 
thunder ’ romance, “ Quella ” 
will provide the desired thrills 
and excitement. 


A 

GARDEN 
OF THE 
GODS 


A t all Libraries and Booksellers. 

LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 

IB, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 



Hie First 6 Volumes 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE 


Told to the Children Series 

NOW READY at 7d. net per vol. 

ROBIN HOOD. KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS. 
SIMPLE SUSAN, WILLIAM TELL. 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
STORIES FROM CHAUCER. 

/„ -UNDINE. GULLIVER. 

In June— STORIES OF ROLAND; NURSERY 
TALES. 

/■iiv) mos ni. 

The Original Stylos at 16 not 
and 1- not are being continued. 

H is hoped tluil hy this cheap le- issue a new and very lar^c 
public will become acquainted with these universal favourites, 
which in spite ol many imitations have never been superseded. 
The original editions, being on superior paper and in better 
bindings, will, it is tioped, con'iinue to be purchased by those 
who desire to possess good books in a more worthy form. 


”The English Year” in Three Volumes. 

The First Volume, “AUTUMN & WINTER” 
already published. 


The Second 
Volume 


SPRING 


NOW 

READY. 


The Third Volume, “SUMMER,” Is in preparation. 

Messrs. BF.ACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT collaborate 
in the Text ; the Black and While Drawings (of which there 
are about 200 in each volume) are the work of Mr. A. W. 
SEABY, while the Colour Plates arc from the work of some 
of our most eminent living artists, including Sir ALFRED 
EAST, HARRY BECKER, C. W. FURSE, BUXTON 
KNIGHT, HALDANE MACEALL, TOM MOSTYN, 
CHARLES CONDER, and ARNESBY BROWN. 

Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10/6 net. 

Each volume is complete in itsc't he purchased separatdy. 

“ConVf=‘y«; liiijlily intert-silnK rnattf'r, well known to naiurallsia, but alien 
ti> lilt' ih*jui;lics mf iiKiiiv fairlv oiluc.iied piTsons, as lo Nature’s, proceed Inga 
(liiiiiig thi' months lioiii r to Febru.iry inclusive."— 

(rc\ lowiiij.' “ Aiiininii .inti Wintfi’ 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

1600 pages, maps, <& ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN A SINGLE VOLUME, 

NO more tracing references from one volume to another. 
NO more hunting for the right volume. 

EQUAL IN EXTENT TO SIX LARGE VOLS. 
ABREAST OF THE LATEST KNOWLEDGE. 

ICdiled by II. C. O'NEILL, Editor of the 7Vo/»/t'’.s* Bonhs, 
assisted by Expert Contribiitois in the various branches. 

Strong Cloth, 7/6 neL 

A few Quotations from innumerahle Laudatorv Comments : 
“A iimrvel of cheapness."— 7 hr Athenerum. 

“ Unipicsiloiiably the moat coniprehonsive onc-voluine book oi rrfrrpnco 
that has yrt been published " — truth. 

* A niiracle <»l misrellaiieous imc‘fuliies.a."— 77;r Hookmun. 

"('rammcLl with information and thorouphly np'to ilntv,”— English Kevuw, 
" Every article is vuiir.bed for by the latest ami best .unhoriMt’s. ' 

— r ttntempnrarv Eeeie.e. 

"An excellently conceived aTul executed book.”- Dai'x Mail. 

'•The most useful book for general purposes with which vv<’ .me 
acqnuliiled.'' — 'ike Haiaar. 

" A iiia«;ter]>iece in the art of careful conden.sation.”— 7'he Ohserver. 


U>NIK>X A K1>TXB1TRGII : 


And all Booksallera. 
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FROM HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


JUST 

A New Novel by 
JOHN OXENHAM 

^Atalct 
of ^t/ie 

Oxonham 

Illustrated 6s. 


PUBLISHED 

A New Novel by 
CHARLES GARVICE 


7he 

Sy ^ 

^SoAA/ioe 


6s. 


q SILVER SAND. By S. R Crockett 

Author of “ Anne of the Barricades,” “ The Smugglers,” “ The Raiders,” etc. 6s. 

Ijl THE SORCERER’S STONE. By Beatrice Grimshaw 

Author of “ Vaiti of the Islands.” ^ 


GOLD 

By STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 

Author of ''The Silent Places,” 
“The RIvcriiian.'’ Illustrated. 


4th Edition. 


6s. 


“ Mr. White’s book, in spite of the solid substratum of 
fact which will give it a lasting value by the side of ‘ It’s 

Never To^ Late to Mend,’ is full of adventure and 

excitement, and is quite the most absorbing and well- 
balanced story of the Californian gold-rush that we have 
seen. ... It is a wonderful story that Mr. White 
tells.” — ’TT/mes. 


THE MAKING 
OF A BIGOT 

By ROSE 
MACAULAY 

Audiorof "The Lee Shore.” 

2nd Edition. 6s. 


“ A book so delightful, so crowded with vivid, young, 
hard-working, self-sacrificing people that we watch with all 
possible pleasure the conversion to ‘ Bigotry ’ of this truly 

incredible Eddy The number of his (or the 

author’s) friends should be increased by just as many people 
as may read about him.” — ‘Cimes. “ Very clever, very 
modern, and essentially in themovement.”— ®tii/i^'?re/c^rapA. 
" Two hundred pages of penetrating and delightful character- 
drawing establish Eddy’s elusive and most charming per- 
sonality in a way no other writer could do it .” — IVestminster 
Gazette. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E,C. 



2 IMPORTANT BOOKS 


A. K. H. B. 

A volume of eelections from the writings of the Rev Dr A K H 

BOYD Edited by hie 8on Cloth Qilt Top le net 

The Rlv Di a K H R0> D of St AnJnw wes t fuiious inliilstcr 
of the Church of ScotKnd end i m st at c unplished essayist 1 ht | re sent 
volume of srinctions tdlted by liis Son will be welcomed by ill who ati 
familiar with hts wise and helpiul wrltiiifts 

**Such a shillliiKbwoith nf ii] i ind Mnial wisdom iu « 1 light attrictise 
form is rarely to bu lound i nttsh II e klv 

* Thf V lu ill should Intro lici a iiuist eharining wriur to rniny new 
readers - Sittsman 


MEXICO AS 1 SAW IT 


MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


Is. net. 


Mrs Tweedies brilliant book on Mexico has already taken its 

? lace as one of the most authoritative books on that counti*y 
he authoress wandered through Mexico observing and taking 
notes under nrcumatances that might have daunted the ordinary 
traveller She has much to say on the social conditions that 
obtain among the Mexicans and gives many vivid pictures of the 
life and sport of the ranchcb The book contains an excellent 
poitrayal and analysis of the character of that extraordinary m-in 
Porfirio Diaz 

Till 1 mk ib iini ( 1 thhlfiil-anl live i ki oi w ik Ihr author 
niaki s f v( rythini, in er stilt whithiritl iDCteiii hi i r> tin dim I 
dtpartid ciistoiiis or tliL inaiiiici*' f(ndl^ Hath 1 


On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

35, hlcrmiter Row, LONDON, E C Pkrkudc, EDINBURGH 


CHAHO & WINDUS' NEW BOOKS 


THE CUCKOO LAMB ss. 

ByllOKACEW C NT IE Author of ‘SpirroM-s" 
‘ Pans) Meares, etc 

THE PRICE PAID e.. 

A Romanct F I PIF \D1 I \li:)l ROWIANDa 


LOVE IN A THIRSTY UNO 
MONKSBRIDGE 
SUVES OF CHANCE 
UNA AND THE UONS 


By A C Inchliold 6s. 
B) JohnA>stouLh 6s. 
By Henry F iimer 6s. 
By C onst int e Smt lle> 6s. 


THE COMMONPUCE asd CLEMENTINE By M tbel Inct 


MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE. 1 he Edll ol h r inte 1870 
71 By IRNlbl ALIRLD VIZEfl LI Y (Le Petit 
Homme Rouge) Author of “ Ihe Court ol the 1 uilcnes, 
1852 70, etc "With a frontispiece Demy Sno Cloth 
Glh 1 op 7s. 6d. net 

■ Whether as a sen ms study, or men 1> is an amubiiig uanntive Mr 
Viietelly's b i k Is one of Uu boat we havi tome acrcss for a kng time, 
and we most heartily commend it t > the reading public *' — Git In 

PROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. 

By CH VRLLS PEARS With 10 Illustrations in Colour, 
83 in Monochrome, anJ Three Charts Large Crown 8vo 
Decorated Cloth Gilt Top 6s. net 
Very pleasant reading His log is full of the s ill ol life and the 
aalt of the aea i thenaum 

ART. By CLIVE BELL 

‘•Certainly one of the most bviUiant, provocative* and tuegestive Udnis 
th^t hm evrr baea wiitten on the anpleot A book that all who care for 
Art must read ton 


LHtos CHATTO a VINDUS, ill, O. Muta't Umt, V.C 


Just RMMly 

LOVE'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

By Mrs A STUART MENZIE8 Be 

•All who think art tonfrontrd with problems ot ftreat mnooitudS. 
It Is not wlbflum t t iit < ur eyes to thi in we only do It becanea 
wi are nior«l c^ward^ -1 \lrm t from Pitfact 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 

IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES 


Vivid description St ti mss 
•A vivid piere of work —SMsdsi TfMiffs 
• Mia I Wyitarde is to be congratulated 


Pa// Mall GaxMtt 


The Great Society Novel 

The lADY of GROSVENOR PLACE 

By a titled member of Society who for the pieeent remains 
anonymous 

Every one is asking who has written this witty clever novel. 
Qet It and make a guess 1 

The /) l\ f hti It le say« It were as easy to put Vesuvius Ih a 
pill box as to epitomise the varied interest Read 

BLUSH ROSE 

B* ERNEST VIZETELLV (Zola * translator) 


FFYNON THE SIN EATER 

By A WHISPER Author of Slack Mark 


THE WHIP Prom CECIL RALEIQH S GREAT DRAMA 


PRINCES OF THE STOCK EX- 
CHANGE (From Danchenko) By DR A 8 RAPPOPOf^T 

THE PURPLE LIGHT By BUCHAN LANDOR 

THE THRICE By THEODORE FLATAU 

Just Ready BRITISH TREES 

With 130 lllusttations 7d net paper cloth Is 
Uniform with Wild Flowers at a Qla^ce' 


HOLDEN 6 HARDINQHAM, LONDON. 


TYPEWRITING.— MSS. of every descriptioii 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

H. G. WELLS’S 

NEW STORY 

THE WORLD SET FREE 

A Story of Mankind, es. 

\May 8th. 

*•* In The WorU i'et Free Mr. Wells has taken a holiday lioin tlic novel 
writing to which he has ircentlv devoted hiiiiscdf It is a irtuin to his earher 
tnethod, so far as aiivonc who has so grown and changed lun Ic thought of as 
returning to an eaily niethmi. It is a wondei-storv. It is no less than an 
imaginary history, a sirnplilicd Iiall SMidiolunl history of the worhl for the 
next seventy or eighty ycais; it pn scpts the great conflirt I etween the 
ancient traditions ol law aiul prorcrtvaiid iiatioiidlity, and the gig.inlic and 
altogether revolutionary possibilities of sciente th.it now grow to a he.nd. 

New Novel by Author of " Ffither Ralph." 

Wailing. By OERALD O'OONOVAN, Author of 
“ Father Ralph." Os. 

The seene of the story is .m lush .igiiLuUin.d distiiet. It is gre.ativ 
eonrerned w'lth the vexed pioblem of nnxod luarnagcs, ami, .is w.is tlie i .ise 
in “Father R.ilph," the Tiisli finesthood is dr.iwri with no hesitating hand. 


Highways and ByWQ^\, in Shakes- 

9 '• 

p^QTC S K^ountry. By w. h. mutton. 

With Ilfustrations by EDMUND M. NEW. Extra 
■ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[H tg/iwfiv^ nnd Hvttutv’^ Senrs 

From Far Lands. Poems of North 

and South. By “OERVAIS GAGF." (Prot. 
J, Laurence Renloul). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 

By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. Pli.D., I.L.D., 
Martin While Professor of Sociology in the IJniver.sity 
of London. Author of "The History of Human 
Marriage," etc. 8vo. 12s. nel. 

T he 7 ime\ - ‘ Di Weslennarek’s hook will add inurh to his reputation for 
patience and industry and tor ear ful and niipnrtial stinly." 


Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last 
Century before the Christian Era. 

Lectures delivered in Oxford for the Common University 
Fund. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Hon. LL.D., 
etc. 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Foundations of Character. Being 

a Study of the Tendencies of the Emotions 
and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER F. SHAND, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Problem of Individuality, 

A Course of I'our tectures delivered before the 
University of London in October 1013. By HANS 
DRIESCH, Ph.D., LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 

Macmillan s Shilling Theological Library. 

Globe 8vo. Is. net per voL 

Christian Character. By Dr. j. R. ILLINGWORTH. 

Conversations with Christ. A Biographical Study 
By Rev. BERNARD LUCAS. 

The Kingdom of God. Four Lectures. By * Rev 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

The Christian Ecclesia. By Dr. F. J. A. HORT. 

The Divine Library of the Old Testament. 
By Dr. A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 

Vnie PFords for Brave Men. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. 

CompUU List post free on application. 

MACMILLAN 6t CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NO IE.— Mr. HEINEMANN i< the puUUlwr of all 

Israel Zangwill*s Works 

THE MELTING POT, as now being phiyed 
at the Comedy Theatre. 28.6d.net. Uniftirni with 

THE WAR GOD. 2s. 6d. m^t. 

THE NEXT RELIGION. 2a. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. 

Frontispiece. 88. 6d. net. 


With ('oloured 


. .SSf-SSriLlNGS EACH. 
Droamors of tho Ghotto. The Master Chi) 
of the Ghetto. Tho Grey Whig. Ghetto Comi 
Ghetto Tragedies. The King of Schno: 
Without Prejudice. Premier and the Pai 
Tho Celibates Club. The Mantle of EliJ 

BLIND CHILDREN (Poems), 5s. net. 

THE BIG BOW MYSTERY. 7d. net 


i\ldren 
•odles. 
rers. 
itcr. 


jrro] 

fe' 


THE REAL MEXICO, py 

FVFE, With Map Cr 8vt). 6s. net. 

WHEAT and WOMAN, hv 

BINMB CLARK. Mlusid. Ciown' Svo. I 


THE DANCE. Hy r. ana m. w. a1‘ 

With h'rontispiicc in ('t)Ioiir and llltisliationj; 
and White. Royal 8vo. 15». net. j 

TURKISH MEMORIES. By f/®/ 

WHITMAN, Author of " German Meniorf**^'^’ 
Demy 8vo. 7§, 6d. nel. 


INN BY. 

in Hl.ick 


NIETZSCHE. By OEOROE BR 

AiiIIk)! of “Main Currents in Nineteenth 
rdteralure." Demy 8vo. 6s. nel. 

THE ENGLISH SOUL, bv ‘foe^ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 1 he cnliri.sms of a f- re 
of h'nglish, Art, Society, Music, Drama eh'. 


THE RENAISSANCE of the G] 

IDEAL. By Mrs. ROGER WAITS. 
Illustrated. 218. net. 

“A n markable book froin vih.ite\ei' point of \lew it is n| 

— f'fl/f m\ 

ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. Byi 

MURRAY LBViCK, R.N., Zoologi-st to t| 
Expedition. Beautifully Hluslraled. 4 to. 

“A wonderful book, wonderfully Hluslraled. if firwuig 


IDNEY 

otr.. 


YiNDES. 

Century 

iMINA. ' 

tt h Lady 


{REEK 

Cr. 4 to. 

■garded." 
\aU (lasette. 

Dr. O. 

[he Scott 
6s. net. 
Tost. 


LATEST 68. NOVElj l§ 

t 

Flora Anj"*® ^ 


1 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD 


Steel 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD oresford 

J. 1). B 

THE ISLAND Eleanor k,!*"***""* 

THE COST OF WINGS Richa|’‘‘ 

A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 

(a*»4 Impr.) Amlx;, 

WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 

{and Impr.) Wm. Dd 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON, 
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News reaches us, as we go to press, of the sudden 
death of Mr. S. R. Crockett at Avignon, at the early 
age of fifty-three. Twenty years ago Mr. Crockett 
rose into prominence as a member of the famous 


Kailyard school of fiction ; 
since then he has written 
some thirty novels, the 
latest of which, "Silver 
Sand/' was issued by Messrs. 
Uodder and Stoughton 
on the same day as the report of his death ri'ached 
England. We hope to publish a special article on 
Mr. ('rockett and his work in our next Number. 

Miss Mary Kemahan (Mrs. Charles Harris) whose 
first novel Messrs, (xeorge Allen & Co. are publishing, 
is a sister of Mr. Coulson Kernahan. She has con- 
tributed to the magazines and is also the author 
of a little book of amusing verse, " Nothing but 
Nonsense.*' 
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Messrs. Putnams are publishing ''An Autobio- 
graphy of Thomas Jefferson/* to which Dr. George 
Haven Putnam has contributed a foreword. It has 
also an Introduction and notes by the late Paul 
Lester Ford. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has written a preface on 
“ Parents and Children,” to which he attaches con- 
siderable importance, 
for the new volume 
of his plays that 
Messrs. Constable arc 
just issuing. The 
book contains two 
full-length plays, 

" Misalliance,** and 
"Fanny*s First 
Play/* with ”The 
Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets/* a shorter 
piece written to aid 
the Shakespeare 
Memorial National 
Theatre in its appeal 
for public endow- 
ment. In a preface 
to"TheDark;Lady” 

Mr. Shaw discusses 
and rejects the con- 
ception of Shake- 
speare as the illiterate 
nobody of the wild 
Baconian theory. 

The publication of 
this volume has been 
delayed so long for 
the preface on 
" Parents and (Tiil- 
dren ” that Messrs. 

Constable have al- 
ready in the press 
three of Mr. Shaw's 

later plays, " Androcles and the Lion, 

Catherine ” and ” Pygmalion.** 


author’s “ Bunter’s Cruise/’ which is already in the 
same series, has been selling in various forms since 
1899 and “The Nancy Manoeuvres” since 1905. 
A new novel by Mr. Gleig will be published this year* 


“ The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bowcastle/’ 
by the Rev. Dr. King Hewison, the well-known. 

archaeologist, will be 
published early this 
month by Messrs. 
John Smith & Son, 
of Glasgow. 



Publishers who 
write books are get- 
ting comparatively 
plentiful ; but the 
publisher as drama- 
tist is something of a 
rarity. Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins, after miti- 
gating the rigors of 
publishing by writing 
for the magazines and 
reviews and giving 
us a notable bio- 
graphy of George 
Borrow, has written a 
one-act play, ” With 
Her Husband's Per- 
mission,” which is to 
be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bris- 
tol, under the man- 
age men t of Miss ■ 
Muriel Pratt, the 
young actress who 
achieved so great a 
success in “ Hindle 
Wakes *' at the Play- 
house. It will first appear in the same bill with 
Mr. John Masefield's “Nan,** on ^the 13th M^y;:" 
and will later be producea at a West End theatre. 




The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 

whose new book, “ The Church Revival” (Methuen), (s reviewed in this Number. 

Great 


Mr. David Nutt is publishing this month " North 
0^ Boston,” a new volume of poems by Mr, Robert 
Erbst, whose first volume, "A Boy’s Will,” met with 
La most favourable reception last year. 


“lj^^®‘^opular naval yarn “ The Nancy Manoeu- selection of his articles and criticisms contributed 


Messrs. Constable are publishing a 
edition of the works of the late Stanley Houghton.; Ih )* /i: 
addition to " Hindle Wakes,” “ The Younger 
tion,” and the plays already familiar, it vi® 
two unpublished long plays, a new one-act 


- * „ .harles Gleig, is reissued this month m 

^'-3 flc-Co.s sevenpenny series. The 
iVIACMILLAN 


to the Manchester Guardian, some unpublished-.! 
stories and an .unfinished novel of Manch^er 
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which Houghton was working 
on in Paris when he was taken 
ill and died. The edition will 
be in three volumes, and will 
have an introduction by Mr. 
Harold Brighouse. 


/‘hi tit by Afitis M, (,iay. 


Mr. W. H. Helm is giving 
a lecture-recital on “ Charles 
Dickens and his Novels at 
the Grafton Gallery on the 
I2th of this month. In his 
lectures on Jane Austen, Mr. 

Helm proved himself an in- 
forming and delightful 
lecturer, and the admirable 
introduction to his Anthology 
from Dickens's works is ono. 
of the best of the many critical 
studies that have been writt(ui 
on the personality and the 
writings of the great Victorian novelist. 


The doyen of I-oiidon publishers, Mr. Edward 
Marston, for so long associated with the firm of 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Marston died on the 6 th of 
last month in his ninetieth year. He was author 
as well as publisher, and of tht; dozen little books 
into which he put records of liis angling c^xpeditions, 
his holiday ramblers, his thoughts on life and his 
recollections of his own cancer 
one has pleasant recollections 
of By Meadow and Stream, 

Days in Clover, Fishing joy 
Pleasure, A jter Work, and Easy 
Chair Memories. “ Thirty 
years ago I came into touch 
with him for the first time," 
says Mr. F. J. Rymer, the 
manager of the firm. " He 
was then a young fellow of 
rixty, and the business of the 
firm was conducted at Crown 
Buildings, in Fleet Street. 

There he would pass me, 

1 flying up the stairs two at 
; ia time, whilst I toiled up 
7 ^ider the weight of my 
, twenty-five years. Nearly 
twenty years later, at St. 

Dunstan’s House, he did 
precisely the same thing. 



Jbredcric Mistral and 
Madame Mistral. 

TiiKen at Maill.inr, April, 



P/ioto by Miss M. Grty, 


The birthplace of Mistra\ the fatuouB Provencal poet, who died 
laat month. 


remarking at the time, ‘ I can 
still beat you on the stairs/*"^ 
It seems to me that the dear 
old ‘ Guvnor * must have been 
always young — young in 
hi‘,art, young in aspirations, 
young in sympathy, young in 
endeavour. His memory 
was wonderful ; his judgment 
was so sound that he did not 
make many mistakes, but he 
made one* that he regretted. 

I remember him saying to me 
once, ‘ Well, what is selling 
in the book line ? ' I replied, 

‘ Thcj mark(‘t s(?ems to be held 
just now by the new two- 
shilling edition of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s woj ks.’ ’ Dear me 1 ’ 
h(i repli('d, ’ that nuninds me 
of one of the mistakes of my 
life. I recollect a lady calling 
at the office of Sampson Low 
& Marston, then at 47 , Ludgati^ Hill, and leaving 
a manuscript. : 1 took it home and read it. It was 
a very nice story, but the authoress was almost un- 
known, and it did not seem to me to be anything 
out of the common, so when the lady called, as she 
had arranged to, Iliad to disappoint her by declining 
it. Her name was Mrs. H(‘nry Wood. Now guess 
the title of the work she submitted.’ ‘ East Lynne,* 

1 hazarded. ' No,’ said he. ' 1 don't think that 
even I could have turned down East Lynne. The 
book I refused was l^he 
Channings, and I have always 
felt that had I had the sense 
I 0 accept it instead of reject- 
ing it, it would have made all 
th(^ difference to the history 
t)f the firm of Sampson Low 
Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
as it afterwards became.' He 
enjoyed his later years of 
leisure as he had enjoyed 
his long years of work. He 
lived a quiet, useful, happy 
life," adds Mr. Rymer, 

" spreading an unconscious 
influence for good far and 
wide, and many besides my- 
self have reason to bless the 
day on which they first 
came into c o n t a c t with 
Edward Marston, *The 
Amateur Angler 


Matt de Ju^e. 


'ThM' 
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thoto bv 
W. G. Parker. 


Miss Rosina Fillipi. 


wliosc lu'w uovt'l, * 'J’ho Heart of Monica, ’* 
Messrs. are itublisliiiif;. 


“ A Daughter of 
Debat(‘,” a novel 
by Mrs. Ambrose 
Harding which Mr. 
Werner Tjiurie lias 
just jHiblished, is a 
vivid and powerful 
study of 

y i^HIr problem as it exists 

in tlie West Indites 
to-day. Mrs. 
Harding has her- 
self liv(‘d for many 
years in the W('st 
Indies and writes with a first hand knowledge of 

h(T subjf'cl. 


A novel by Mr. John 
Haslette, ‘'Johnnit' Mad- 
dison,” will be publi.shed 
this month by Messrs. 
Smith, Eld(T. It is con- 
cerned with th(* dilliculties 
of an honest man who 
thinks it his duty to warn 
a woimin that her ])rospec- 
tiv(' husband is not all that 
she believes him to b(*, 
and his own later love tor 
this woman complicates the 
problem on which the story 
Mr. Haslette has written short stories for 

the maga- 
zines, and 
serials for 
various 
periodicals 
here and 
in America. 
Two of his 
six novels, 
“ Desmond 
Ro urko ” 
and “ The 
Mesh,” 
were pub- 
lished in 
England 
by Messrs. 
Sampson 
Low & Co., 
and in the 

Phohi^yHMryP.coote. Mr. Rafael Sabatini» United 

Whose new novel, “The Gates of Doom,** Is published by C f ^ « e Urr 
Missre. Stanley faul & Co. SiaiCS Dy 



Mrs. Ambrose 
Harding, 

author of “A Daiifrlucr ol Debate" 
(Werner Laurie). 


turns. 



Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. and Messrs. McBride, 
Nast & Co. 


Yoi Pawlowska, the author of A Year of Stran- 
gers and “ Those that Dream,” has gone to Walt 
Whitman for the title of her new book, " A Child 
Went Forth,” which Messrs. Duckworth arc pub- 
lishing. It will hii illustrated by the author’s 



Miss Meriel Buchanan, 

tlauKbtci' of the iiritlsh Aiiibashatlor at St. PeterNbiir^, in Russian costume. 
Mkss nuciiatian is the aiithur of '* Tania, *' a novel recently published by 
Ml Herbert Jcnkiiib. 

husband, Signor Antonio Marini, whose monument 
to Ristori was recently set up in Cividale. 


We regret that there were two small misprints in 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s “ Bitter Serenade " last month. 
In the line : 

"A man can take the buffets of the journey " 
the last word should have been — tourney ; 
and in the line : 

“ Starred on your face as though a crystal burning ” 
the word “ though ” should have been — through. 


“ The Woman’s Law,” by Maravene Thompson, 
which Mr. Eveleigh Nash is publishing to-day, is 
a frankly but powerfully melodramatic story— the 
first novel of a new writer. i 
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Frank Dan by (Mrs. Julia 
Frankau) has become known to 
us as a novelist of town life and 
smart society ; in “ The Heart of 
a Child ” she touc hes a more 
romantic idealistic note', but as 
a rule her twcilve no\'els lak(‘ us 
among the garish lights of cities 
and into the C()rn})anv ol vc'ry 
sophisticated men and woint'n. 

In her new story, '' h'lill Swing " 

(Cassell) whic h we rc'vic'w else- 
where, she makes a departure' and 
gives us a cfiarming romanc e of 
country life. Mrs. Frankau's 
childhood was passed in Dublin, 
where the near neighbours of her 
artist-fathc'r wc'rcLady Wildc' and 
her sons Oscar and Willic'. At 
the prc‘CC3cious age of t h ir t c' c' n 
she* wrote a parody of a vilaiu'llc' 
by Oscar Wilde which was 
published later by lulmimd Yales in the* World, 
That the' pictures of me an life in some of her books 
are vividly true to life' is not to be woncleri'd at 
will'll one considers that in ]ic*r earlier days she 
earned a livelihood by law writing, by addressing 
envelopes, and by embroidering for a West T^nd 
shop. At the age ol nineteen she married Mr. 
Arthur Frankau, and one of her two sons. Mr. 
Gilbert Frankau, is the; author of that brilliant 



Mr« Geoffrey Norton Farmer, 

whose first novtti, ** Quella/' has Just been published by 
Messrs. Alston lUvem. 


post-Byronic rhymed novel, “ One 
of Us.” To her brother, the late 
Owen Hall, she owed the theme of 
"'The Heart of a Child” — the 
rt'sult of a disc ussion on musical 
conu'dy morality. Her sister Mrs, 
Aria is wc'll known as a society 
journalist. Mrs. Frankau’s earliest 
novel, ‘'Dr. Phillips,” has reached 
a sale of a hundred thousand 
copies, and probably ” Pigs in 
was one of the most 
suc c essful as well as one of the 
ablest ot her other stories. In 
addition to the' novels which have 
appeared under lier pseudonym 
of blank Danby, Mrs. Frankau 
has wriltc'ii ci'rtain books of art- 
'' Life of Jcdin Kaphael 
‘Lives of James and 
William Vv'ard,” and a volume on 
“Eigbtec'nth CcmiI ury Colour 
Prints,” in hc'r own name. 

Messrs. Holden ct Harding ham are publishing 
shortly a book by Mr. Waltc'r M. Gallichan on 
” Woman Undt;r Polygamy,” a careful study of the 
history of plural-marriagc'. Mr. (iallichan is keenly 
interested in tiu; fc'ininist movement, and his “]\Iod('rn 
Woman,” lately reissued by Mr. Werner Laurie, has 



Mr. Walter M. Gallichan. 



uh.isf n* \v biu»K on ilw tiaininf; of “ l)i 

Mv>nif*ssuii's Own wa*. pub itilitU last 

inontli by Ml lluinoin inn 
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had a large sale here and in America. He began his 
career as an anther at the age of twenty-six and has 
written, in all, thirty-four volumes, including four 
novels and several books of travel. Some of his 
earlier work was published under the pen-name of 
Geoffrey Mortimer, and his subjects range from 
ethics to trout fishing. His wife (well known as 
C. Gasquoine Hartley), whose volume “ The Truth 
About Woman,” is now in a third edition, has com- 
pleted a new book on “ The Position of Woman 
in Primitive Society.” It 
will be published by Mr. 

Eveleigh Nash in England, 
and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 

Co., in America. 


The Annual Meeting of 
the Associated Booksellers’ 
of Great BritJiin and Ireland 
will be" held in Edinburgh 
this year from the 5 th to 
the 8 th of this month. 


If “ The Uplandcrs,” of 
which Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. have sent us an 
advance copy, is Mr. Walter 
Bamfylde’s first book, as 
we believe it is, we should 
say it will not be long 
before he figures in the lists 
of popular novelists. He 

. 1 1-1 Photo by Alvin Langdt'nCobinn. 

writes well ; has a light 
attractive style, and liis 

pictures of English country life and character are 
uncommonly well done. He possc-^ses a real 
narrative gift and not only has a good story to 
tell but knows how to tell it. 


Mr. Max Weber, whose “ Cubist Poems ” have 
just been published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, is an 
American of Russian descent, and it is as a painter 
that he has so far been known, but finding there 
were certain things that lent themselves more 
fittingly to expression in the medium of poetry than 
of painting he has, in the last year or two, sought to 
express himself with the pen as well as with the 
brush, and the marked characteristics of his poems 
' Are, as one would expect, their appreciation of form 
’ colour. To some of us he may appear fantastic 
■ ■ noetry and his paintings, but he clahns 



to be a realist presenting life as. he sees it. Ha is 
one of the most remarkable painters of the much-, 
discussed cubist school, and however strongly one 
may question the beauty of his designs, there can 
be no doubt of the beauty of his colour schemes. 
Here are some of his views on the art he practises : 
“ The artist should have a range within from tears 
to laughter, from visible to invisible, from obvious 
to infinity ... In plastic art I believe there is a 
fourth dimension which may be described as the 

consciousness of a great 
and overwhelming sense of 
space-magnitude in all di- 
rections at one time, and 
is brought into existence 
through the three known 
measurements. It is not 
a physical entity or a 
mathematical hypothesis, 
nor an optical illusion. It 
is real and can be per- 
ceived and felt. It is 
somewhat similaj- to colour 
and depth in musical sound. 
It arouses imagination and 
stirs emotion. It is the 
immensity of all things. 
... I depend greatly 
upon that which I do not 
yet know.’’ 


Mr. Max Weber. 


Our portrait of Mr. Max 
Weber is by Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Cobum, one of 
the most enthusiastic of 
his admirers. “ Art is a serious and vital matter 
with Max Weber,” writes Mr. Coburn, “ not the 
amusement of an idle hour ; and life is still more 
important ; and they blend imjierceptibly. If 
Weber were cast upon a desert island he would find 
some way to go on expressing himself. Naturally 
a primitive, he would hew himself a carving in 
stone or wood, for the creative impulse is unquench- 
able. A short time ago I sent him the Oxford 
edition of Blake’s poetry, as I felt that there was*N 
much in common between these two. In thanking' 
me for the book Weber has written things which I 
cannot resist quoting : ‘ A very rare visionary 1 
He made spiritual the dynamics of the earthly as 
they are perceived by and through the sensed.. 
He touches the Unknown and he reveals. He 
is a poet for the philosoplier of truth, not fact. He is 
wise without caution or precision. He gives, he 
h^^ he enriches— -he does not xherdy^ ahtertain. 
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Mr. Huin- 
frey Jordan, 
the author 
of Carmen 
a n d M r . 
Dryasdust ” 
(Putnam) 
writes t o 
protest 
against our 
revi ewer’s 
suggestion 
last month 
til at in this 
novel of 
(' am bridge 
U ni versity 
life he ‘‘bc- 
trays a 
s o m e h a t 

Ijiincntabli* ignorance of tlie environment "at which 
he tilts.” Our reviewer asserted that ” the 
Master of tlu* colU*g(' is not abruptly addressed 
as ' Master ' nor is a senior Fellow : ad- 

dressed eollo(iuially as ‘ Senior,' but, strange as 
it may apjiear, by his name.” No doubt, as Mr. 
Jordan observes, “then’ are, strange as it may 
appear, several colleges in ('ambridge and several 
different usages,” and lu' goes on to say that 
“ in three colleges, al h'ast, the IMastcr is addressed 
abruptly as ‘ Master,’ and that so frequently and 
clearly that the circumstance could not escape the 
most unobsiTvant listener. Again, there is still 

living in 
Cam bridge 
and dining, 
I believe, 
almost 
nightly in 
hall, an old 
gentleman, 
the senior 
Fellow of 
his college, 
wIjo is ad- 
dressed in- 
variably as 
‘Senior/ 
whose 
name, al- 
though 1 
have met 
him several 
times, I 
have never 


heard spoken. This may appear strange to ydur 
reviewer. It is familiar to those ‘who know 
Cainbridgii.” Well, it happens that our reviewer 
is also a Cambridge man and knows it fairly wrell. 
In rcjdy to Mr. Jordan's lettiu* he can only say 
that it is not the gcauTal ])ractic(', to call a senior 
Fellow ” Senii)r,” and he never came across the 
exceptional old g(‘ntleman of Mr. Jordan’s acquain- 
tance, and that he regrets Mr. Jordan did not name 
the three collcgi^s to wliich he nd’ers, as he knows of 
no coll(*,g(‘ at ('anibridg(‘, wIktc the Master is ad- , 
dn^ssed as ” Master.” It is a small matter, anyhow ; 
what is of more im])orlance is that, ajiart from the 
little points in dispute, our reviewer warmly testified 



h /,. /m 1 ii/u/u-. J. D. Beresiord, 

‘‘ Th<’ H Jijsi in I )t'in{ triiis Ko.ul." Mr. Heine iiiann 

is pnlilishinK. 


to th(? skilful charactc^r drawing in ” Carmen and 
Mr. Dryasdust.” and prais(‘d the story as a delightful 
one. His sin was limited to the setting up of his own 
cxperienc.e against Mr. Jordan’s. 

We record with much n^gret the death, alter a short 
illness, of Mr. WaltiT (low^anlock AndiTson, of the 
firms of Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson iS: FiM iicr, pub- 
lishers, London and lidinburgh, and o! Messrs. 
Anderson & Ferriin*, bookbinders, Edinburgh. He 
died on the qtli April, at his residence, Drummond 
Place, Edinburgh, in his forty-eighth year.' Mr. 
Anderson was the I'kh'r son of the late T.Ir. Robert 
Anderson, J.P., who for seviTal years represented 
one of the City Wards in the Edinburgh Town 
Council. Coming to the firm in 1886, he joined his 
father and the late John Scott Ferrier as a partner 
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*' Anna Bunston *' 
(Mrs. de Barry), 

whohc TH'NV pdt'tlc drain, 1, “ Jr|ihthci)rs Mr. L'rbKiiu* Macdonald 

IS publishiii)'. 

in i 8()3. On ihv, dc'atli of Mr. Ferricr in 1910 he 
became senior partner with the late IVrr. Ferrier’s 
son, Mr. Angus Ferricr. 

Captain Frank II. Shaw, whose new novel, "‘The 
Haven of Desire,” is published by Messrs. Cassc'll, 
is a very popular writer oi sea stories. A love for 
Clark Russell and Captain Marryall had much to do 



Captain F. H • Shaw* 


with sending him to sea, and he followed that career 
from 1895 for eleven years, during the last few of 
which he took to writing stories in his spare time. 
His first literary success came with the publication 
of a short story in the Captain ; after that he went 
sailoring for another eighteen months, still writing 
in such leisure as he had, and having in that period 
earned about fifty pounds he decided that if he gave 
all his time to working with his pen he could make a 
living wag6 by it. In the first year after he became 
an author by profession he earned some two hundred 
pounds ; then came what he considers the turning 
point of his career whtui his work was taken up by 
the house of 
Cassell with 
which he has 
b]e e n asso- 
ciated ever 
since. His 
journeyings 
about the 
world, his 
experienc(!s 
on sailing 
ships, tramp 
steamers, and 
liners are 
turned to 
oxcollenl ac- 
count in his 
novels, and to 
a large extent 
his new book, 

The Haven of Desire,” is autobiographical, though 
he confesses he has gi\^en to his lu'ro many adventures 
that in reality happenc^d to other people he has 
known. 

Messrs, llodder eV Stoughton’s second £1,000 
Prize Competition, which has just closed, was 
confined exclusively to Colonial writers — the first 
competition of its kind to appeal directly to colonial 

talent. The results which will be published shortly 

— should prove decidedly interesting. They now 
announce a third great Novel Competition in which 
prizes to the total value of i,ooo guineas will 
awarded. It is open to all writers, and a special 
prize will be awarded to the best “ first ” novel 
entered. The adjudicators will be Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, and Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. Full particulars and entry forms 
may be had on application to Messrs. Hodder Sc. 
Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C. 



Miss Helen C. Roberts. 

whose iirw novel “ A hi it llami” (Duckworth) 

IS rrvii'wed on p.igo no. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MISS ETHEL SIDGWICK. 


T he revelation of woiiuiii tf; woman is often jnsl 
as remarkable, for all tlu‘ truisms on the 
subject, as the revelation of woman to man.*' That 
sentence of Miss Sidgwiek’s is, not the motive of, but 
the key to, the younger woman’s fiction. At least, it 
is not always a motive. 1 1 is not, that is, always paraded 
as a definite thesis, som(*thing to be defended, some- 
thing provocative; but vtay fiequently it is the quite 
unconscious view of many modern novels. The old 
" new woman ** had little if any of tliis. The group 
of the hiineties Sarah (irand, 

George Egerton, “lota,” Miss 
Robins, Mrs. Schreiner wete still 
adherents of the masculine view of 
the world ; unwilling, struggling, 
but in spite of all effort, still 
viewing the world, and particu- 
larly woman in the world, from 
a standpoint essentially belonging 
to the old masculine order of 
things. They were rebels, and 
admitted, by rebellion, the 
existence and th(‘ power of 
the masculine ideal. On the 
whole, too, they ga\'e that ideal 
the value which men give it ; 
what they disputed was the right- 
ness of it. 

Now, all that is changed. '\lw 
younger women — and a few who 
have been writers for some time 
are incredibly careless about the 
masculine ideal. It is no longei 
treated seriously. It is scancly 
allowed to exist. It is parodied, 
misunderstood, ignored, soothed, 
smothered — anything rather than attacked. Voimg 
women of to-day are no longer occupied in arguing with 
such ideas as you find in Strindberg. They regard tlu ni 
as too futile oven to be discussed. They win by evasion 
— win, for when you really exclude a dissonant view of 
life, evict it without any hankerings or back-thoughts, 
you have the victory. The enemy may go on digging 
and blasting and firing — but if you really treat him as a 
cross between a myth and a pismire, you are securely 
and serenely conqueror. 

Only your victory has cost you something. And one 
can see in Miss Sidgwick’s work what the price is likely 
to be. For myself, in politics and social ethics, I am a 
whole-hearted feminist. I have no doubt about the 
ideal to be aimed at ; but I can see objections to the 
habit of behaving as if the ideal were already here. 
Such a liabit has its awkwardnesses in actual life, but 
in art it seems to me to be fatal, and especially in the 
art of fiction. 

We have had in the past a succession of novelists 
who have drawn men, with more or less success, as they 


arc ; and women as men like them to be. Even the 
bad woman has to be bad in a likeable way ; your minx, 
or your virago, has to hv thnrougfily womanly. She 
exaggerates, that is, certain characteristics which men 
insist on regarding as ])ecnliar to women. Of course, 
there are exceptions. Kicliardson certainly has a claim 
to be regarded as at least willing to draw woman as 
she is ; and botli Meredith and Trolloj)e were not always 
content to take the ordinary man's jxirt of aversion 
or a fleet ion. 

rh(‘ first women novelists 
sc'arcely attempted to alter this 
convention. The trick of adopt- 
ing a masculine pseudonym has 
its n'al significance. T doubt if 
any woman, before this century, 
would no! liave preferred a man's 
apy:)rovaJ of her work to a woman's. 
That, of course, was bound to 
alt(*r ; but tliere were two possible 
modes of change. One was that 
a new school ot novelists, men 
and women, would try and get 
at the reality both of men and 
women give us woman .is re- 

flected in lier own glass, and man 
in his. 'riie other, which has 
occurred, was that the new 
novelists should treat m.in as the 
old treated woman give us, not 
the rceility, but man in woman's 
mirror. Of course, the resultant 
work, especially as seen in Miss 
Meyiiell's and Miss Sidgwick's 
novels, has its excitements. 
U forces one's attention. In 
“ rnuui.se ” and ” Suectssion ” the two books dealing 
witli tlie musical prodigy, Viitoinc Edgell, there some- 
times seem to be no men at all, except perhaps Jem. 
One asks, jilaiiitively or eagerly, or with a smile, if men 
have really so soft an outline, make so vague an impres- 
sion, talk so much and do so little as this crowd of 
musicians, Lemare and Duchatel, and T^evinski and 
(Tiarratteur ? Then, if one is wise, one remembers 
that these are men as a very clever woman sees them ; 
that for years we have admired men's women, accused of 
bias women who complain that this or that author does 
not really know women — and we read the new books 
again not so much to get conviction as infonnation ! 

Yet I think the mistake made by these new new 
women ” is more serious than that made by the old- 
fashioned novelist. And the reason is simple. There 
is no question that the man's woman, either Dora or 
Becky, did and does exist in large quantities^ The 
*' masculine '' view of man and of woman is upheld by 
the vast majority of women ; we may dislike that fact 
and seek to alter it, but it is fatal for the novelist to 
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ignore it. And ignore it Miss Sidgwick does in her last 
book Lady of Leisure.** Tliere is no sign that 
she intends the people in the book to belong to any 
narrow, or elect coterie. Violet Ashwin*s father is a 
great physician — not, I am glad to say. quite so magical 
as Savigny in '* Succession,** but still a little super- 
human— her mother is a society woman of rather 
dangerous habits ; her uncle, at whose vicarage much 
of the action passes, is a benevolent parson ; and her 
work lies among the ordinary lower-middle class of 
London. Now Violet, living a curious, active life, was 
bound to meet some quite ordinary young men. There 
are still a number of them about ; yet never one crosses 
her path. The hero is Charles Sliovcll, and his rarity 
is sufficiently indicated by the fact that he only knows 
one ordinary young man, and to him he scarcely ever 
speaks. 

It is easy to get interested in Miss Sidgwick’s cliaracters. 
They have a certain nattiness, an intellectual nimbleness 
which makes them amusing to watch ; but they do 
not move us. Mrs. Ashwin, who has no purpose save 
to be flippantly sensuous, somehow never contrives to 
be more than flippant ; and indeed, one could say of 
many of Miss Sidgwick*s characters that they fulfil their 
epithets and yet never achieve their destiny. Of Violet 
Ashwin herself this is not true. The new outlook does at 
any rate do this, it gives us an incomparable picture of 
the modern girl as she strikes her.self-~but does she so 
invariably have the luck (or the misfortune) to convert 
every one to her own views ? Claude Ashwin, her fattier ; 
Charles Shovell ; Arthur Gibbs, the clerical uncle ; even 
his practical second wife, and finally Alice Eccles, the 
respectable, downright lady in the dressmaking business, 
do not merely fall under Violet*s spell, but accept her 
valuation of things. There are struggles. Charles has a 
period of heady love for Alice and Mrs. Gibbs is suspicious ; 
but the only one who remains untouched is Violet’s 
mother, and she seems so stupid to me that Violet’s 
failure with her is a tribute to her charm. For charm 
must repel as well as attract. Yet while 1 believe 
firmly in Violet's reality, I cannot believe in her friends ; 
and that is, I think, because Miss Sidgwick has not 
detached them enough. They are emanations of Violet. 
Perhaps this is best illustrated by the complete failure 
of the Vane-Peacock and Margery episode. Margery 
is Violet's cousin, Arthur Gibbs* daughter, Vane- 
Peacock is the vicarage gardener, ** a tall imposing 
■ figure of a man." Margery uses Vane-Peacock as a m( »del 

and falls violently in love with him . Miss Sidgwick makes 
no excuses for her ; Margery, she writes, “ was basely 
in love with a beautiful animal, and many have been 
likewise ; men very openly and exultantly, and women 
in secret, and tormented.** 

The situation is a possible one. The reverse— the 
^ squire and the housemaid is commonplace enough ; and 
: I admit it is masculine prejudice which regards the one 
imbroglio as not unnatural and the other as degrading. 

/ But a novelist must do sometliing about a situation of 
? /that kind. Miss Sidgwick merely states it, and at the 
s crisis runs away from it by making Margery happen 
; on her true lover at an opportune moment. I believe 


the reason is simple. Most men novelists— and a good 
many women — have often seen young men lose their 
heads over housemaids, and they know the housemaid’s 
attitude. But Miss Sidgwick does not know what Vane- 
Peacock thought of his young mistress ; she hasn’t 
even observed such a situation, and she cannot imagine 
it, and so poor Vane-Peacock remains a kind of monster. 

In his way Charles Shovell is a monster, too. His 
mother's verdict "You would really think Charles 
desired to be thought half-witted," may err on the side 
of harshness — yet in practice no one is harsh to Charles. 
That is the strangest thing in the new fiction : no young 
man gets the rebukes and the snubbiiigs which would 
surely meet him in real life. Miss Sigdwick overrates 
the power of men's chann, just as she rather overdoes the 
conversational " foible " which is Charles’s one accOm- 
plislimcnt. 

" A Lady of Leisure " is in atmosphere and treat- 
ment more akin to Miss Sidgwick's “ Le Gentlemen ** 
and “ Herself " than to the books about Antoine Edgell. 

It deals mainly with superficial people, occasionally with 
their deeper emotions ; but it avoids directness as much 
as its heroine. That it is a one-sided book is not to be 
taken as loo violent an objection to it. We still need 
one-sided books. In the latest novel of one of our 
younger men, a character says " T can only speak as a 
woman, of course, but I know that what every woman 
ever born into this world lias wanted is just to be taken 
by some one stronger than herself, and to be beaten or 
kissed, loved or strangled, as the case may be." So 
long as the masculine tradition is expressed in the 
pretentious insolence of such a speech as that, we do 
need that the feminine view should be stated as emphati- 
cally. Not, of course, that Miss Sidgwick indulges in 
such vulgar bravado ; she does not even think that 
Claude Ashwin's conduct in marrying his wife is parallel 
to Margery Gibbs’ passion for Vane-Peacock. No, she 
is content to show us woman in singular completeness 
- a completeness a little foreign from reality, for there 
is scarcely any conflict in “ A Lady of Leisure," but still 
a completeness that leaves even prejudice no room to 
doubt woman’s separate existence. Yet I hope she will 
remember that while the aspect she gives us is true 
enough, there is a good deal left out of the picture. 
No one wants men’s men any longer — tiresome, noisy, 
with an Olympian habit of occasional condescension; 
but we do not want too big a gallery of women’s men 
either. Let the new " new women " profit by the 
mistake of the old novelists. Let them try and catch 
man in his non-social moods, and remember that he is a 
fellow-creature who in the past has done a good deal in 
the world. 

Miss Sidgwick has given us here, in the portrait of 
-Violet, a splendid example of " the revelation of womaj| 
to woman " ; is it too much to hope that she may give | 
us a revelation of " man to woman ” ? For that is what 
we want, and what, except in broken glimpses, we have ; 
never yet had ; man, and not woman’s idea of man, f 
shown us with sympathy and truth by a woman. ? 

■ 

R. Ellis Robeiits. 
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XLhc Booksellers' S)lar^. 

LIST OP FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


May 1st to June 1st, 1914, 


Messrs, Appleton tf Go. 

BEHAN, R. J.— Pain. ass. net. 

CHAMBERS. R. VV.— Quick Action. 6s. 

DE RAGNA, CANON.— The Vatican, i6s. net. 

DUNN, S. O. — Governmrnl Owiiorahip of Railways. 6s. net 
FOSTER, GEORGE.-^he WhistUng M.^n, 

GIBBS. GEORGE.— Madcap. 6a. 

HOLLINGWORTH. H.*L.— AdvertWrm .iiul S. Ihiig. (.s. lu-t. 
LINCOLN, J. C. — Captain Dan’s Daugliii-i. (is. 

LINCOLN, N. S. — ^The Man Inside, iis. 

MACAULAY, C. R.— The Rrd Tavern, os. 

MAUSTERBURG, MARGARET.— .Anna Ih.id. i.’s C.iivci 6s. 
SEASHORE, C. B. — Psychology in Daily Lif« . (is. net 
SMITH, EDGAR J. — Chetnistry in America ms. 6d. net. 

The American Year Book, 1913. 15s. net. 


POWER, WILLIAM.— Prmce Charlie. With Illustrations in Colour, .ts. 6d. net 
RANKIN, REV. E. B. — Siiifit M.iry’.s Whitekirk. rs. net. 

SAlNTSmjRY, PROFESSOR (iEOKGE, and ( >thors. — Parnems Edlnbiiflfh 
Sludenls. 3s. bd. net. 

SKAE, HILDA.— Mary Queen of Scots. With Illiistr.itions in Colour, 2S. 6tl, net, 
SMALL, MISS A. H. — TJie Psaller. js od. net. 

Measre. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

THE RKillT REV. THE LORI) HISHOPOF KENSINt . I t -I.ile lor Eveiyman. 
MS ^s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Greening Co. 

POPULAR NOVKi.ISr.”— M.iclxjih. 6s. 

CAINE, WILLIAM.' -Old ICnoiigh to Know Better, .is. net. 

RANGLK-(iUi/L, C. — TJie Hypocrite. f>d. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith (F Sons. 

BARNES GRUNDY. MABKI..— The Vacillations cif Hazel, is. net. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PIIILLI P.S.— A Daughter of Aslrea. is. net. 

SHARLAND, ROSE E. -Ballads of Old Bristol. P.ipcr covers, is. net; Chitli 
Ts. 6d. net. 

Messrs. A. IF G. Blaek. 

ADAMS, MRS. HUGH, and liROWNE, MISS R. A Hw Social Guide t<. mi.|. 
as, 6d. net. 

NICHOLLS, A. M., M A — Gncigraphical Pictures Series 11. Elevatio and 
Depression of the Land. 6d. per jiackct, 

RICHARDS, FRED. — Florence. Rome, Venice, is net each. 

Messrs. Cassell tf Go. 

Give Us White Men. Paper boards, is. net. 

MARSH, RICHARD. -Molly’s Hushand. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

PEMBERTON, MAX.— Cafdain Black. Cloth, is. net. 

ROWLANDS. E. A.— M.argaret Dent. 6d. 

Royal Academy Pictures. Cloth gilt. i}s net ; Still paper rovers, ts net. 
WADSLEY, OLIVE.— Reality. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

Work. Ilali-yoarly volume. 4s. Gd. 

Messrs. Ghspmsn IF Hsll. 

CHESSER, ELIZABETH SLOAN.— The House on Wheels 
CLARK. REV. HENRY W.— liberal Orthodoxy, od. net 
CULLUM, RIDGWELL.— The Sheriff of Dyke Hole. is. net 
HARRIS-BURLAND, J. B.— The Curse ot Cloud, (.s. 

HOPE, LILITH.— The Anvil, 6s. 

HOUSMAN. LAURENCE.— A Sequel to “ John ot Jingalo ” os. 

K AYE-SMITH, SHIELA.— Thm; Against the World, os 
LITTLEIOIIN, JOHN.— Shadows of the Past. 6s. 

LOVEDAY, ELLEN D.— The Road to Millbrow. 6s. 

PALMER. FREDERICK.- The Last Shot. 6s. 

PATON, RAYMOND.— The Tale ot Lai. 6s. 

PUGH. EDWIN. — The Quick .ind the Dead. 6s. 

RHOADES, JAMES. — Qillectwl Poems. 3s. net. 

THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.— Trafftc. is. net. 

Messrs. Ghatto Wiodus. 

MARSH, RICHARD.— Margot -and her Judges. 6s. 

Messrs. W. B. Clive 9 Sons. 

BANSOR, H. W., M.A. — Chemical Calculations. (Advanced Course), is. 
COLLINS, A. J. F.. M. A.— Shakespeare : King John. as. 

PATERSON, A., M.A., Ph.D. — The Edgeworths : A Study m Eighteenth Century 
Education. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent 4t Go. 

The Wayfarers* Library, is. net eachF^i 
BELLOC, HILAIRE. — ^The Historic Thames. 

BOOTHBY, GUY. — A Ijost Endeavour. 

DOBSON, AUSTIN.— Selected Essays. 

GARDINER, A. G. — Prophets, l*ricsts and Kings. 

STACl*OOLE, H. DE VeRE. — P ools of Silence. 

STOCKTON, FRANK. — Rudder Grange. 

WALPOLE, HUGH. — The Wooden Horse. 

WATSON. H. B. MARRIOTT.— Rosalind in Arden. 

WELLS, H. G. — ^The Wonderful Visit. 

WBYMAN, STANLEY.— The Castle Inn. 

WHITEING, RICHARD.— No. 5 John Street. 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL.— Children of the Ghetto. 

Messrs. Duekworth Go. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 
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THE READER. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


By Hoi.hkook 

R1TIN(] is endless and multiform, and we are 
aided little by discussions as 1o wliat is best 
and worst, what liigljost and lowest, whal ephemeral 
and what immortal. Such considerations too often 
begin as quibbles and end as squabbhs. Ikit it matters 
all the same whetlier the writings of a man are useful 
or not, whether they contribute to the greater or the 
lesser needs of mind or imagination or soul, or all tlire(‘ 
if all three are one, wliich is probable, even though none 
can vouch for it. Wlien, tlierefore, I say that in the 
present age (when everybody writes or would like to 
write) that writing has a fuller chance of being useful 
and even valuable which runs tin* risk of being sacrifu ed 
to action, it must not be concluded that 1 am attempting 
to belittle literary achievement. Literature needs no 
defence ; it carrit^s its ow'ii commcntlation to be ap- 
preciated by those concerned in the fullness of tinu*. 
Criticism neither speeds nor retards its acceptaine. 

But in the pnstMit age, when, as 1 say, there is siqjer- 
fluity of writing both actuaLand jKiteritial, it is virtuous 
of a writer who has wTitten well to refrain from writing, 
or to limit his writing, that he may do more disinterest (‘d 
work in another sphere of activity. Such virtiu* is flic 
reward of Israel Zangwall, novelist, playwTight and wit, 
who now gives to humanity much of what he previoiish^ 
gave to art. Neither is his literary work stifled by flu* 
sacrifice; what little he now writes is broadiT and 
deep(‘r, and the larger creativeness of liis (‘arlier years 
invites renewTd acquaintance lar more than if he had 
been a writer who writes and writes and does notlnng 
between wdiiles. The utility of literatim* de]jends finallv 
upon the quality of the thing 
said rather than upon the 
manner of saying it. 'those 
who arc in peril of coming 
to love literature b(!tter than 
they love life must learn that 
lesson. It is the doer, not 
the thinker or even the 
dreamer, who ha.s the best 
things to say, could he but 
say them. Unfortunately if 
is only in rare instances that 
he can do other than say 
them by the proxy of a skilled 
writer, for whom doing is 
inconsistent with being. But 
it is the rare exceptions, 
wherein ideas and^art unite 
with dynamic personality, 
that our bewildered and 
apathetic age is most in need. 

We return to the work of 
such writers with ever-new 
curiosity and hope at times 
when the need of action 
exceeds that of dreaming, for 
where there is no action 
vision perishes. 


J ACKSON. 

1 . 

K(‘adcrs of Nraf l Zangwill’s earliest books miglit have 
been forgiven if they had j)roj)h(‘si('d for him a dazzling 
career as a litenuN' entertainer. It is not (;asy to find 
in English litcTiiture such abundant w’it and humour, such 
unabashed delight in mental (]uij)s and cranks, puns and 
tricks of thought and ])hras(‘, ns yon find in “ The Premier 
and the Painter,” “The Bachelois' (‘lub and "The 
Old Maids’ t'lnb.” I’hese books gush with that in- 
ti'llectual (i(‘\'<‘rn(‘ss which caUK* to be knc>w'n as bril- 
liant.” Whistler invt*nted it ; Oscar Wilde translated 
it into lit(Tatnre : 1 Jernard Shaw still wields it as a swwd, 
and (iilbert (diesterton as a ])restidigitator of Notre 
Dame. With Zangwill it was diffenmt. He seemed, 
in tlH‘s(‘ (‘ally bof)ks, to be doing nothing mfirij serious 
than having a good time. But the eritic with half an 
eye miglit liave deteeted a higher seriousness beliind the 
exuberant mt‘rriment ot ” 'the Premier and tJie ]\'untcr," 
written in collaboration with Mr. J.onis fiowxui, but 
bearing what \\r now' recognise as tin* Zangwall touch 
on every page. H(*r(‘ is no mere Merrie Andrew, but 
one who ('omes in ea]> and bells because lie likes the 
tinkle* of the* je‘ste‘i’s head-gear and is not blind to its 
valne as a me‘aiis ol atti action. There is nothing 
original or imusnal in such a method. It was old when 
Shakespeare ado])t<*(l it. although iu liis day authors 
had not discov(*re‘d the* art of J)laying 'roiichstone in 
])e*rson on the ])lalfornj and in the Pre.ss. 

W'ith the* e*>\ce]>tion of a f(‘W early adventiir(*s Zang- 
will’s wit is as pnrposelul as Shaw’s. He baits his 
earn(*stne*ss with ine rt iment ho])ing to makt; you laugh, 

or rather, smile and grow 
wise. And if lie* himself is 
nnde*r no illusion as to the 
limitations of fnn — ” To start 
anything exeinsively funny," 
he says, " is a serious mis- 
take”-- there are times when 
the readiness of his wit 
overbalances his sense of 
pro])()rtion. His cleverness 
verges on the prodigious and 
the prodigality of his wit is 
always astounding and often 
disturbing. He has put 
enough of it in " The Premier 
and the Painter ” to make 
three reputations, but too 
mucli to make one. The 
mind can stand an orgy of 
anything but wit. Wit must 
be the .salt, not the dish; 
Zangwill has made it the feast. 
In several of his earlier books 
and in the more recent 
volume of shrewd and wnse 
essays and comments, " With- 
out Prejudice," you never 
feel safe for a moment, the 
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ipost innocent of sentences may end in an explosion. 
The experience is like being perpetually awakened out 
of pleasant dreams by warning detonators. Perhaps 
>that was Zang will's intention, but I suspect he was just 
enjoying himself. At the same time he does not attempt 
to sustain tlie interest of his finest books by facile 
brilliance, he can be as projKirtionate and as reticent 
as Meredith, and his comic study (comic in the Mere- 
dithian serise) of a Jfehn;w beggar in "The King of 
Schnorrers,” is a masterpiece of comedy approaching 
humour, but too subtle to be labelled humorous, although 
you have to go back to such great humorous conceptions 
AS 'Sir John Falstaff and Mr. Wilkins Mienwber to find 



Mr.ZangwilTs Chambers, 
3, Hare Court, Temple 

(on the fourth floor, to the left 
of entrance). 
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the equal of tluit luxuriously named mendicant, 
Manasseh Bueno Barzillai Azevedo da Costa, But, 
after all, he only came to the gia-at public in cap and 
bells, Israel Zangwill’s natural seriousness found ejirlier 
expression in several short studi(*s, perfect of their kind, 
which were afterwards collected in a volume called 
“Ghetto Tragedies,"' and are now included in “They 
that Walk in Darkness.” These lirst appeared in an 
obscure Jewish “Annual,” and were hopelessly veiled 
from the ken of all but a few readers of his own race. 

II. 

; There is something fitting in this first flight of a 
^Hebrew genius in his own world bearing inspired records 
CW the tragic life of his people, for the outer happiness of 
ftlie Jews is often the doak of sorrow ; their jests are 
^ihaats* . By writing in English Israel Zangwill has not 
Teve^ded the tragedy and the comedy of Jewry 
tii?Jhe jE^lish speaking members of this race, he has 
it to a nation which still took its know- 
led^ of the Jew from the naivete of Shakespeare's 
and the, stale buffoonery of the comic papers. 


Rarely has destined task fallen upoh better shoulders. 
Zangwill is adapted by birth, experience, gifts and tem- 
perament to communicate between ineradicable Israel 
and absorbing England. He was born in London fifty 
years ago of parents to whom England spelt sanctuary. 
His father, Moses Zangwill, burdened w'ith dreams and 
racc-consciousness, escaped from a Russian military 
prison, where he had lain under sentence of death for 
refusing, whilst in the army, to cat food wliich had not 
been consecrated according to Jewish rite. He arrived 
in London about the year 1850, and married a woman 
of his own race, who although born in Poland was of 
remote Spanish descent. There were five children, 
three boys and two girls, all of whom possessed more than 
the average mental gifts, and both of Israel's brothers. 
Mark and Louis, liave artistic claims to recognition, 
the latter especially who, under the pseudonym “ Z.Z.,” 
has written “A Drama in Dutch” and other novels. 
Israel Zangwill was educated, for the most part, 
at the famous Jewish Free School in Whitechapel, 
where in tlic race for lioiiours lie left all behind him, 
winning the principal scholarship three years in succes- 
sion, graduatingat London University with triple honours. 
After leaving school he became a teacher, but with the 
full intention of getting into journalism as soon as 
possible. This occurred sooner even than he expected, for 
friction arising over a point of school discipline, Zangwill 
resigned ; but not before he had proved his efficiency as 
a teacher by seeing every one of the sixty boys in his 
class pass in every subject at the annual examination. 
Thus equipped with ability and a mind of his own, 
Israel Zangwill came to art. He did not come, however, 
as a business man marketing a gift. He had something 
to say and he desired to say it in the most effective 
manner ; so he became a writer, recording at first 
the tragedy and achievement of the Jewish people 
and, later, interpreting the spirit of tJie age apropos of 
Hebrew and Christian morals and mysticism. Bare 
historic or philosophic statement could not have 
achieved his aim ; indeed, that aim has been to give 
artistic form to the existing records of historian and 
philosopher plus the results of his own observation of 
ideas and happenings ; where the former worked to im- 
press the mind by intellectual processes, Zangwill sought 
to move the imagination by artistic processes. He goes 
so far as to distinguish, in a double sense, artistic from 
scientific truth. “Artistic truth is for me,” he writes, 

“ literally the highest truth : art may seize the essence 
of persons and movements no less truly, and certainly 
fai more vitally, than a scientific generalisation unifies 
a class of phenomena. Time and space are only the 
conditions through which spiritual facts struggle." 
The spiritual facts of Jewisli history and of modern 
Jewish life have received their highest and most con- 
vincing expression in English, in such books as “ Children * 
of the Ghetto,” “ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” “ The King 
of Schnorrers,” and “They that Walk in Darkness." 
From the point of view of art his great achievement 
is the re-statement of the seemingly eternal tragedy 
of Israel in the light of modem experience and modem 
culture. And he has done this with fitting seriousnesa, ; 
and a most gracious and refreshing sense of humour. \ 

It is impossible to read this remarkable cycle of Jewish 
studies without being moved by the mast^y of the ' 
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Jews over 
life — yes, 
and death. 

Shakespeare, 
who had pro- 
bably never 
seen a Jew, 
makes Shy- 
lock the mere 
symbol of 
a n exacting 
business man 
who is pcT- 
mitted to 
claim r - 
lationsliip 
with the rest 
of humanity 
on t h (' 
grounds of 
senses wliich 
are possessed 
in common. 

But there is 
nothing in 

Shylock’s claims to human kinsliip vvJiich niiglil not 
with equal logic have made him kin with cat or 
dog — nothing, save the claim that if a Jew is tickled 
he will laugh. It is clear that Shak(‘s])('are did not 
visualise the Jew' as fully human. When he made 
Falstaff plead, “I am a Jew' else, an Ebrew Jew’,’* 
he associated himself with the popular conc'eption of 
the Jew as rogue and outlaw'. Dickens ])robably held 
a similar view when he created Fagiii, but he sought to 
make amends in a later book by fashioning a Jew as 
impossibly good a.s Fagin w’as imj) 0 .ssibly evil. Zangw'ill, 
on the other hand, having had the most intimate ex- 
perience of Jews, and possessing both a sense of humour 
and a sense of 
fact, gives us 
a more con- 
vincing idea j 
of his com- 
patriots than I 

we liave yet . 

had or are 
likely to have. . 

But he does 
not give us ' 
only realistic 
portraiture, 
after the 
manner of the 
newer nove- 
lists of his 
early days; 
nor does he 
strive partic- 
ularly to see 
the good and | 

bad, and to | 

apportion 
praise and 
blame, after 


the manner 
of pre-Mere- 
dithian nov- 
elists. He 
knows the 
Jew to be 
human, not 
only because 
he hath 
“hands, 
organs, di- 
mensions, 
senses, alfec- 
tions, pas- 
sions,” but 
because he is 
capable of 
1 h e same 
virtues and 
vices, the 
same splen- 
dours and the 
same little- 
n e s s e s as 
other human 

beings ; that he is in short compact of good and bad 
like the rest of us. l^ut he does not commit the 
op})osite folly of concluding therefore that tlie Jew is 
not diflc rent. That w’ould have left us where Shakespeare 
and Dickens stood. He knows the Jew is different and 
that this difference is siuirounled only by a genius for 
ada])tHbility. 

1‘hese dilferences are revealed in his Jewish studies, 
which have always astonished (ientiles by their fairness 
in recognising the evil as well as the good among Jews. 
But that is no more an example of fairness than similar 
qualiti(‘S in English or Scotch novelists. It is simply 
the faculties of c)bservation and visualisation crystallised 

in art. Israel 
Zangwill sees 
the Jew 
steadily and 
sees him 
whole. Any 
equally 
capable artist 
might have 
done the 
same; any 
equally cap- 
able artist in 
letters might 
have wrung 
our hearts 
with the 
pathos, or 
moved our 
souls with the 
tragedy of 
Jewry; jusj,. 
as any equally 
capable 
writer might 
have raised 
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our eyebrows or R'? ' . . 

our laughter by 
records of Jewish 
cunning or 
humour. Zang- j 
will has done all 
of these things 
and more. He 
has realised the 
irony of the age- 
long drama of 
Israel in a world 
to which she has 
given inventors 
and scientists, 
philosophers nnd 
artists, poets ’ 
and prophets and 

(k)ds, but with- •‘r ^{ai.lei soiith-ea 

Sin‘i .illy (akni 

out, as a rare, 

providing herself with .'i ])1.K’(‘ to lav In'ad. Hc' 
draws the modern Jew in all his scpialor, whether ot 
poverty, in \\1iitecha])el, or of luxurv, in Park Lane 
(both squalors having sprung from like causes), on a 
background of race-splendour. He communicates to iis 
his vivid consciousness of the tragedy of this drt‘ani-fed 
race which has poured into the w'orld treasures of the 
spirit and the imagination, whilst forging the metal ol 
its permanence in bondage, migration :md o]ij)ression. 


The literary portrayal of an absorbing rac(‘-passion 
W'as not enough for Israel Zangwill, so he turned from 
the luxurv of comj)osilion and piTsonal i‘X])ression to 
the exacting W'ork (it the practic al retoriiui , w ith its 
unsparing demands upon time and enc'rgy, its distnrl)ing 
differences of opinicuis, and its hungr\’ cry for diplo- 
matic and administrative genius. The constant migra- 
tion of Jew's from EnrojUMn countries to America and 
other lands and tin* growing tendency towards rest riel ions 
against alien ininagration, have given a new' and urgent 
meaning to the ))roblein of J ewish eiiiigrat ion. Attempts 
to settle the problem are being made by three different 
organisations. The first, know’ii as the Zionist Move- 
ment, seeks to re-establish the Hebr<*w' race* in l^alestine 
— the ancient and - 

original land of 
Judaea “ and still 
the P r o 111 i s e d 
Land. T h 
second is the 
Jewish Colorii.sa- 
tion Association, 
to which the late 
Baron Hirsch be- 
queathed a vast ! 

fortune ; and tin* 
thirdis the Jewish 
T e r r i t o r i a l 
Organ isation, 
whose President 
is Israel Zangwill. 

The first of 

these associations From the nonh-east, showing part of garden and tennis lawn. 


...v . v,»-t •. ^ j+f'iC ■ ' 




. w ’ does not look 

' ior immediate 
achievement . 
It is idealist ; 
and the reclama- 
tion of Palestine 
is not yet with- 
in the bounds 
of contemporary 
diplomacy. But 
the objects of the 
other two are 
severely practical ; 
the former by 
giving grants-in- 
aid and other 

Mr. Zangwill'a residence. Far 

End, East Preston. Sussex. intending Jewish 

^atdei soiith-easf, windows o\erlooking tile si'P. Coloilists and thc 

Spt'i ally (akPii for Till. Hoiikxun. 

establishment of 

Jewish colonial rcsiTvations in cfuintries such as 
Argentint* and other accessible realms. There are 
differences of opinion as to tlie value of this work, the 
chi('f of w hich is basted in the argunituit that colonisation 
without territorial autonomy does not ]n*ovide sufficient 
safeguards for the permanent protection of the settlers. 
Zangwill and tlu* Jewisli Territorial Organisation (called 
the “ ITO for short) hold to tiu* view that theie is no 
final h()})e for those ]t‘ws wiio cannot or will not remain 
in the lands in which they at present live, except in 
the establishment of an autonomous territory, in which 
they may live as fn‘e citizens responsible only to their 
own laws and customs, and working out their ow'u 
])olitiral and social rcdc'mptioii. 

“The territorv,'* says Israel Zangwill, “chosen for 
the concentration f>f our linigration must be of such a 
nature that, pro\'i(le(l I hi* masses emigrate to it, nothing 
but their own fault shall pn‘vent its grow'ing up into a 
Jewish homeland. Dirt has becui defined as only matter 
in the wrong place. That which in the house is mud, 
is, in the held outsidr*, bt‘autiful soil. If the Jew has 
been treated as dirt, it is becauM* he has drifted into 
somebody else’s house inst(‘ad of remaining soil for 
his own fruits. Sinct* the days of Pliaraoh — as we have 
seen the Jewish problem has come Irom the multiplica- 
tion of the Jew 
in the wrong 
place. Let this 
multiplication 
but take place on 
tlu? right soil and 
under thc right 
conditions, a n d 
instead of creat- 
^ Jewish pre- 
blern it creates a 
Jewish country. 

‘ Lest they mul- 
tiply ! * That is 
the dread, not 
only of Pharaoh, 
but of our Jews 
themselves, in 

awn. Par £nd» Fast Preston,' London, in New 


Par £nd» FmI Preston,' 
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Mrs. Zangwill. 

Tork, in I’iiris, in HcTlin, and ' Srattor tlic Jt'vvs ’ has long 
been tlinir oiu* s('lu‘nn' of salvation. \\lnJ(‘ tl:r followers 
•of other faiths say that their 
faHh must la- sf)read abroad, 
the Jews say Unit not tlieii 
faith blit they he s])Te.id 

abroad. 'I'lii^ is an idea so 
o]^posed to tlie eoininon sense 
of mankind, which knows that 
union is strength, and that 
safety h(‘s in 11 limbers, that it 
is the best evidence of llie 
mental malady that n^sults 
from having no roots in i 
soil of your owai. In ITOland 
we shall not say ‘ L(‘st tiu*y 
miilti])ly ! ’ but ‘Let them 
multiply ! ' 

But in sj)ite of the munifi- 
cent material expressions of 
race- consciousness on tln^ |)art 
of many wi‘alt hy Jews, and the 
enthusiastic support of those 
who are not wealthy, there is 
much apathy among all classes, 
and the President of the ITO 
lias had to thunder against 
the iiidilference of tJiose 
members of his race who 
liave been strong enough or 
lucky enough to save them- 
selves. 

Do you not remember," 
he said, at the close of his 
Presidential Address at the 


Mrt I. Zangwill. 

Mancliester LIX) ('onfereiue in 11)07, “how in this 
country only a few years back, men, young, noble, 

rich, were llinnving away their 
lives for ICngland, how tJie 
stateliest In )m(‘s were like those 
l'-gv})tian hnus(‘s over which 
the destroying Angel had 
j)asst*d, leaxing no house with- 
out its tliMfl ? Ihit where is 
the jeie, voiiiig, noble, rich, 
who will throw away his life for 
his peoph‘ ? In the Japanese 
war till' highest ladies of Japan 
spent their days, shut up in 
wards and roughly-clad like 
c'onvicts, making antiseptic 
bandiiges for the W'ounded. 
Wdiere is the noble Jewish 
lady who spends her days mak- 
ing bandages for the wounds 
of her people ? Hunting and 
horse- racing, balls and dinners 
and operas are legitimate 
enough in the pi|ung times of 
pi‘act; ; but when we are on a 
war footing, when the agony 
of our peo})lt' cries to us from 
the shambles of Russia to the 
Melhilis of Morocco, and from 
t be fhmi of Tunis to the ruined 
villages ol Roumaiiia, then 
I say that if our upper classes 
do not pause in their pleasur- 
ings and make a supreme 
effort of salvation, the blood 
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of their bre- 
athers will cry 
out against 
them from 
the ground. 

And not only 
against them, 
but against 
every Jew, 
however low- 
ly, who has 
done less than 
his utmost. 

Judea ex- 
pects every 
man to do his 
duty.*^ 

At the same 
time a vast 
amou 11 1 of 
work has been 
done by the 
ITO. Com- 
missions have 
been estab- 
jlished for 
territorial investigation, and elaborate reports of the 
.findings of these Commissions in refereine to Cyrenaica 
and Angola have been issued. But whilst every chance 
is taken for the promotion of the ultimate aim of an 
autonomous Jewish Homeland, the immediate ne(‘ds of 
emigrating Jews are not overlooked and much valuable 
work is done for the convenience, comfort and safety of 
the eternal army of wandering Jews, most of whom 
look to America as the land of Deliverance. 

Zangwill has interpreted this passion for American 
freedom in -“The Melting Pot." That play, with its 
prophetic ardour and its abounding human love, has 
moved the heart of Jew and Gentile on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Critics have argued whetlicr it is a good 
play or a bad play from the point of view of dramatic 
art — but such considerations in the liglit of the uplifting 
tragedy of a race could only occur to whippersnapper 
minds. '*Thc Melting Pot" succeeds by power of 
impression and not by approximation to canons of art. 
It is not a problem play even, it is a message-play, a 
modem gospel of race-fusion. Not since Walt Whitman 
wrote Leaves of Grass "have we had so inspiring 
a picture of America — “ God’s Crucible, the Great 
. Melting-Pot, where all the races of Europe arc melting 
and re-forming!" Out of this crucible wherein the 
warring nations are purged of their feuds and hatreds 
and vendettas, will arise the real American- ' “ the fusion 
of all races, perhaps tlie coming superman." 

IV. 

, It is characteristic of the eternal paradox of the human 
' mind that one of themost distinguished andrace-conscious 
menSbers of themost indestructible of races should be the 
advocate of race-fusion. Vet it is not so strange as it 
^ may seem at first. The J ews are a race and not a nation, 
and fu^on is the destiny of all races. That is how races 
tp;,live. The Jew^s have always survived by their 
gpfiiii^Tor fusion. There is as much difference between a 


French jew 
and an En- 
glish Jew as 
there is be- 
tween a 
F renchman 
and an Eng- 
lishman, yet 
the Jew is no 
less a Jew for 
all that. Wise 
nations do 

v 

not destroy 
race char- 
acteristics, 
theyusethem. 
The Jew 
is generally a 
good patriot 
if patriotism 
be permitted 
him. In Eng- 
land his patri- 
otism is so 
enthusiastic 
that it runs to 

Jingoism, and for the same r(‘ason that David Quixano’s 
American patriotism in "The Melting Pot " ran to pro- 
phetic idealism. 'Ihc support of tlie Jew may therefore 
be depended upon in all efforts towards practical inter- 
nationalism. America is not the onl}’ melting-pot. 
The world is a melting-pot to-day, and the Hebrew 
no less than any other race, is in the crnciblc—but as a 
leavening medinm. Frcm causes such as these Israel 
Zangwill, son of a Russian Jew, has become an English 
Jew, not only interpreting Iiis race to the English, but 
to the Jews; mastering English life and literature, and 
taking liis plac(» in English letters and controversy, 
whilst retaining his racial characteristics, and developing 
in himself and others a new chivalry of the Brotherhood 
of Man. His novels, " The Master" and "The Mantle 
of Elijah," are English works holding their own in the 
great tradition of the English novel; as his practical 
sympathy witli the demand for Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment is in the tradition of English political evolution ; 
whilst his plays " The War God," " The Next Religion," 
and "The Melting-Pot," and his latest prose work 
"Italian Fantasies," reveal the universalism of the 
prophet of world-peace, which long since ought to* 
have won for him the Nobel Prize. 

Books live not because of any knowledge they contain, 
for knowledge soon becomes outmoded ; neither do* 
they live by reason of exquisite finish of workmanship, 
for art dies when the thing it meant is no longer a human 
need. Longevity is no test of art ; a work of art should 
fill its time whether that time be a moment, an hour, 
a year, a century, or any number of centuries. But a , . 
book has a greater chance of life if it is a work of art 't,/ 
revealing some unfathomable source of human ecstasy ' 
or power. Race has nothing to do with this, neither 
has nationality, nor religion. The thing that makes a , 
work of art live is the same as that which determines 
the life of a race, or a nation, ^or a religion. It is spiritual 
power. Applying this test to the works of I srael Zangwill, 
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and after making every allowance for what may be 
called the temporal delight one may glean from any 
or all of them, the laurels might be awarded to the 
following in the order named: ** Tliey That Walk in 
Darkness," "Dreamers of tlie (Ghetto," "The King of 
Schnorrers," "Children of the (ihetto,” and “Italian 
Fantasies." Here are books drawn from the spiriUial 
deeps ; they reveal the soul of a p(H>ph' and tlie soul 
of a man. More, they add somelhijig tragic, something 
humorous, something carefully observed, and something 
honestly thought, to a literature already rich in these 
things, but not so rich as to be weary of receiving fresh 
treasures. There is equal art and fine intent in his other 
books, and they are as alive to-day as when they were 
first publislied, but the best things in them are better 
in the books named, and what remains remains for our 
day, and not for the, far-away day when peo]>le will yet 
stay the tear over the “ Diary of a Mesliiiniad," “ Satan 
Mekatrig," and " Incurabh'," and stoj) to marvel over 
"Joseph the Dreamer," “The JVople's Saviour," 
" From a Mattress Grave," and “ The Joyous ( omradi*," 
and to laugh over Manasseh da ( osta and liis sul)ject, 
Yankele. 

There is a prefatory sonnet to “Di earners of the 
Ghetto," in which Zaiigwill describe> how he saw two 
Jews in a dream : 

One old, stern eyed, deep browed, yet ^ai landed 

With living light of love around h,s head. 

The other young, with sweet scrapliic glance." 

They were Moses and Jesus, and they stood askance 


from one another, regarding the "Town's sataniC 
dance," when : 

“ Sudden from Chinch out rolled an organ hymn, 

From synagogue a loudly chauntoil air. 

Each willi its Prophol’s high acclaim in.stinct. 

Then for the first 1 1111 e met the. r eyes, swift-linked ' 
In one strange, silent, piUiuus ga/.c, and dim 
With bitter tears of agoiiiseti despair." 

Israel Zongwill, realising the inithos of godliness, 
realist s also thi‘ t amaraderie t)f all religions and th6 
fraternity ol Judaism and Christiauitv. I liave placed 
“ Italian h'aiitasit‘s " among Jii.s gieatcr books because, 
in a welter of seholai>Iu]), obsiMvation, criticism, wit 
and wisdom, lie rtweals the jn'o('<‘sses of llie mind which 
imagined, with so mucli Christian love, those Ghetto 
tragedies whieh exjiress tlie luliu^ss ol liis genius. This 
book, mas(|ueradiug as a travcTlaxik, is really a con* 
fessioiial, an aiit(jbiogr<ip]iy, the n^tord of a soul's 
advejitun^s among mast i‘i -ideas. Many >*ears henc^ 
it will be rt'ad as we read Montaigni‘ and Sir Thomas 
Brownt*. To-dav it is :i camiiiuiitarv on contemporaf'y 
Jile ; modern, \ i;t iijJt‘; t onser vat ive among the vcritiessi' 
vet abundant in provocation ; gtauTous to the past, yet 
lavishly si‘ductive of tht‘ fiiLiue. And over-glamouring 
every page lh(‘rt‘ is an ponv whicli answers many a* 
crude hope by tickling tiie leader into charity with all 
men. TJiesc Italian fantasies aie Israel Zangwill's 
ap<dogia com i‘i\'efl, not in the s]>irit of contrition, but 
in tlie spirit of interjaetation ; he has used Italy as 
a lay-figurt‘, and made lier the symbol of the world's 
glory and folly — but, as in all his works, it is the glory 
that survives in promise of performance. 
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ists, on the lines of “ A 
was an Archer” — the 
■ second half of each line 
giving some idea of 
the character of the 
Author’s work, 
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“A Child of the Ghetto." 

Reproduced from Vanity han of February, irfvy, iiy peimissum 
of the propnetors. 


IV. —A I’Rizi; 01. Hai !■ (.L’INJ.A is (>ifcrc»l f<tr llic best 
review, in iu)1 ’nore tlian one liiindrcd word'i, 
of any rerently pidili^hed hook. ('onij)<*fitor'> 
should the names of Autliors and Publi^llers 
at head of llieir review. 

V. — A rojiy of Tin- Bookman will lu* sent /?e.sV her for 
/ivelve months lo llu- sender of the Ix'st suj.(<:i[estion 
lor The J^jokman ('o:n])etitions. The i£dit(»r 
reserve^ tlie to use any sni^p^est ions sub- 

mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 

I.— A PRiyK f)F ()\K (iriNFA ii.r tlir best (.riginul lyrif 
is awarded fu ;\lr. ( yrii I.' Hunt, 101, Kaven^ 
lea Road, Balhani, j.ondoii, SAW 

TO AIV 1JVJ5V IX HJ AVJ;X. 

Dear ]<cibv eyes 

So blue, nf)u ble-'-td to ice 

(iiKl’s I’aradise 

CK J(>\f eternalK 

book troTM tJjy 

Of anj^cl innustrv, 

Upon tli\ .SOI lowin'^; inotlier Jiorc, 

And me. 

Oh Haby cars 

Now ojjcn to ree( ive 

The sighs and tears 

Of all on Earth who gricv'c, 

Give heed, and take 

Thy mother’s sighs to be 

Prayers from a heart that's like to break 

For thee. 


Dear Baby tongue, 

Tint could not speak on earth, 

Pray for the one 

W'hosc ]mre h)vc gave tlioc birth ; 

Speak thou apart 
1 o whom thine eves see, 

Ask Him to heal thy mother's lieart 
J'or me. 

We also bch'ct for printing : 

rirr: home (;oin(;. 

1 will go niy wav, ere inglil, lo the grassy ])luces 

And lay niv head in llic lane, wIutc the .soij smells swocr,. 
Where the bindweed i liinl>; ])ale-li})pcd to llijc d wale’s embraces,. 
And the thorn’s a great white lam]> for mv coming feel. 

I shall stanneh rny tears once more with Uk; scent of clover, 

1 shill bathe nu womuls again in the lusilmg showers, 
Whf*n the canless, stintless enp of the dawn runs over — 

Vet, no! 1 would not go in the time of (lowers. 

I will lake the roatl, ere Icmg, to Hit? orchard-closes, 

Where the light goes thickened and sf»ft through the ladcrif 
boughs, 

Wliere the ripe red giithercd lieap ixii the ground reposes, 

.\iul lhf‘ .Ill's like wine that's spilt ;it a king's carouse. 

I sliall liTirl tlie rest th.'it I lack hen;, waking or .deeping, 

Willie my lii'art keeps measun' again with tlie blackbird’wSL 
(lute, 

And llv" far-otf unseen sound from the fields of reajung — 

Vet, no! I'il not lx* tlieie in the lime of fruit. 

But I’ll bide Pll bide inv' hour till the last le.af’s crumbled 
.\nd the hirvest’s ov'c*r and goni* with its noisy 7esl 1 
I'or th'*re iii'vet was pride lik** liis whom the world has humbled,^ 
\nfl I'd have* no |(‘wel or cloak on my mother’s breast 1 
J h ‘ (' irlh must be biie, lik<* nic. to the st.irk sti*rn weather, 

1 he eirih must be done, likt- me, willi the (rouble of growth ; 
And, with neviT a word or a wish, wt* will wail togellic'r 
For whatever it w.ls (a»d meant when lie n .ide us both. 

((]. M. Ilorl, ij, ( iril Ko;i(l, Harks, Icn. N.W.) 

A l.UVIC J.YKIF. 

Ihitb rHies gold iind red 
My to her, lly to her, 

Hov'cr n round her head ! 

( rv bi h(T, cry to her 
v^werl-throateil thrushes ! 

Sigh to her, sigh lu Jut 
W hispering ruslies ! 

Scent of syriii.ga-tr(*CK 

Blow to h('r, blow lo lier, 

Soft on th(‘ morning bree/e, 

(rO to her, go to he*r * 

Jiow your small fai es 
Fow lo her, low to her, 

I>elical(‘ diiisu's ! 

She’s a child, waterfall 

J.eaj) lo her, j»lav for her 1' 

Sh»‘ !•- the Oiieeii of all, 

( ri ep to make w*'iy for lier !■ 

But that she's womanly 

Weep tor her, jiray for her 
Wiiiow and vewdree ! 

(Gerald Venning, 5, Stanlev Mansions, Park Walk, S.W.) 

SHi>rj;Mii!:i{ 201 n . „ r.M. 

Fast night 1 heard the “ F.xst Post " bugle-call 
As you have' often heard it with me too. 
ll sounded ( larion-sweet across lh(‘ p.ark, 

Hut tlu ‘11 1 di 1 not know' it called for yon. 

Deir, yon were wise to rest when you were told, 

.'Vml 1 am wise lo work, where work must be 
Put when I llunk of .'til the empty hours, 

Tt makes me wisli “].asl Post " woulrl .sound for me. 

(C. M. Rite.liic, i,j. Church Terrace, Blackheath, S.E.) 

Wo s]>er:ially commend the lyrics sent in hy M. Hay- 
wjird (Broekham tireen), Violet D. Chapman (j-Jurnharn), 
Biana Royds (Bournemouth), Frank Savage (Ramsgate), 
M. F- 1*. (\yimbledon), F. P. Plummer (Ontario, Canada), 
Mrs. M. C. Turner (Hetchwortli), Mrs. Agnes F). M. 
Baker (Kilhurn), S. B. Irene Bell (Highgate), K. Koyds 
(West Hampstead), B. K. M. Hethcrington (Carlisle), 
Marjorie Winifred Cro.sbie (Herne Bay), Mrs. Gordon 
Lawne (Glasgow), B. Malim (Granthani), O. D. (Leigh), 
Mrs. Edith Furniss (Mcols), Mrs. Stephen Parker (Goole), 
Margaret K. Mc.Evoy (Cricktewood), Eveline Emily Ife 
(Plumsted Common), Laun.cleot H. Stackey (Lambeth), 
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John Beverley (Croydon), Helen Cooke (Croydon), 
Arthur S. Wilshcre (Dalston), TJiomas Law (Lanark- 
shire), G. M. Hennings (St. Albans), \V. (i. (ireig (Whet- 
stone), M. A. Newman (Brighton), K. B. Ince (Jarvis 
Brook), Doris Rocludort (Stoke Newington), Mary M. 
Wilshere (Victoria Bark), Klsie S. Mead (J^iirnlcy), 
Walter C. Wilson (Luton), Eleanor Butt (Ludlow), 
Alex M. Reid (Molherwell). T. 1 ). I. W'augh (Tottiiig- 
ton), Sydney Ralph Noves (B.iris). Mrs. A. E. Wise 
(Leicester), Frank N. [t‘lIi('ot‘ (Stockwell), Miss Jean 
Wilson (Ilale), H. B. Dawes (Ihrkdak ), S II. Tliabvala 
(Bombay), Frederick X'letor J^ranford (lulinburgh) . 
A. E. Pearson (Nottingham), A. W'. Jay (Devonport), 
E. Fray (Upper Norwood), C. Bright -Donovan 
(Wexford), Emily Kington (I Vrthsliire). Robert D. 
Roosmale-Cocq (Sand«*\vM), .Arbel ]M. Ardous (Hendon). 

IL — ^The Pkjze oi- Hajf a Gimxi.a ff)r the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. Charles Powell, ol 2qo. 
Oxford Road, Manchester, lor the following: 

'J'HIC COS'r < )!'' \V1N(.S. lis IvK }i-\KD 
(Ht'inciM.inii ) 

“ riie (ills ID all ihe country sule 
Were sle< key lliaii liefore ” 

l\ (' Tins wni’i: 1 , 1 Ju J >i m/\ S/>>rv. 
\Ve also sel(‘cl for ])rinling : 

THt: WAK OMKJ.. I’ASI' AMi 

PKJ'.SMXI. IW ( M’l \IN I \ 

Will l.i.i.K (Metliiien ) 

" A’oii iDiistn’l .isli 110 •[uestioii'-, and yni 
won’t 1 h' told DO 1 d‘s," 

W. S. (di ni'Ki, li(ih Hulhn/'^ 

(MissC. M. Ritrliie,i.|.Chuicirrerraee, 

Blaekheatli, S.E.) 

THIC WAV Of IIIJ'. SIKOXO \\\ 

KitHiWKiL Cei I e:M (( liapDKiD vV Ifall ) 

“And \\lien I liad what Ik li.id not 
He al\v«avs took il on the s|Hit 
Fredmock Wl A I in- RIA , V./// \nit 
(Elsie R. Dii'ksoii, <^4, Kensington 
Park ]x‘<M.d, W.) 

mi-: Wirt: ix vx( ri:xi \.M) in 

MODJlKN i I’M is JW 1 : Slid SI IK 
(SkIkwuIv A: JacUsoD ) 

“ SoinctliiDj^ In-tween a luiidiancc’ and a 
help “ 

WoKoswoKi ii, M n hilt /. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester 
Road, liatli.) 

WHY SHI*: Ll'l*'r HIM. liv I-iok. ^».I 
WaK 1»I' \. (I .ODf^ ) 

“ Was IJiere a iiearei one 
Still,’ and a dcart'v one “ 

'I'lioMVs iloo.i, HridiU oj 

(Muriel Jones, 2 , Mirador A’ilkis, 

Uplands, SwaTisea.) 

W'HV SHE LKIO' HI.M. JW* I iorenci 
War nr \. (Long ) 

“I lia\e DO other hut a woman'.s teasoii 
SiiaKi-'.spkari-., / h'ii (it’iitU null uf 

(Louis E. Ratdoii, Doiiai Abbey, 

Woolhampton, iCS.O., Berks.) 
riHSoNS AND l’KlS()XJ-:i^S. 15\ Ladv 

CoN.sTANt I l.\rio^. (Ileinrinann.) 

“ Swallow*, TD\ sister, O sister, swallow 1 “ 

SwiNDl'KNIl, Hyhts. 

(Charles Povvill. 2()o, Oxford Road, 

Alanchesti-r.) 


III. ^Thc I’Kizii OF Tiikef Bf>oKS for 

(he b(‘b( four-line epif,'rani 
supposed to be written by 
any famous character in 
fiction, on the author who 
creat<'d him is awarded lo 
Mr. William Sutherland, J. 
North Grove, Roker, Sunder- 
land, for tht! f rowing : 


KPtGKAM BY (•H\T<.\CIKI< ON AITTHOK. 

PkOFKS.SOR ClfAMKNCliK (“ TIlO PoiSOD Bclt,’* CtC.) 

Of Dovle 1 hive hut this to stale- 
fools onlv disigiei* - 
l lie ID in iiiiist he siqireiiudv great, 
f'or he (.leited m 

Till' Ih'sI of tlie many othiTs n‘cei\*ed are those by 
FKving Jvitchie (Blackhenl h), RoIxtI IL Boswell 
(Southam])lon). Mis>. A. W'atsoii (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
I'hilip A. Hall (iLaconsheld) , Kitty Cairns (Dublin), 
E. A. Iv«)we ((it. A'armo'.it h) , Bertlia DetiiK*- Freeman 
(King'^towii), Mr*'. J. hdrcl (Oxford), James Robertson 
(London, S.W.). J^ibert \'<‘it< h (Peni('uik), IMi.ss Ritchie 
(Bkieklu'atli), Mane Russell (illasgow), (L h\ A. Salmon 
(lVnzainM‘), ('. A Jki\le\' (JLingor). Rev. h'. Hem (Row- 
lands Casth*), ICmily Kington (JLairgowrie), Thomas 
Law (Holytown), L. Ikivley (Bangor), Alice Wise 
(Lei<e*^ter). Horaee W. W'alker (Be('^.lou), Agnes (ilynn 
(Ciort). |. t'. Cliiireh (Cast hd'ord), Ri'v. K. ('. Laiisdowne 
(Birmingham), (i. M. Nortlnott (Purkenliead). 

IV. Tin* Vui'/i oi- H\ii A CiCiM'N for the best review 
in a hundred words js awanlcd to .Mr. W, E. 
(ieorg<‘, ol «S(>, ( )u(‘(‘irs I)ri\'e, ( rosshill, (Glasgow, 
ioT the following ■ 


From a caricature by J. W. Gin&buiy. 


1. ZangwilL 
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THE TRUTH ABpUT AN AUTHOR. By Arnold Brnnbxi. 

(Methuen.) 

, Thi« book will henceforth be indispensable to a proper under- 
.Atanding of Arnold Bennett. Shamelc.ssly autobiograj)hical, 
it traces his lilcrary career from the paragraphist in a jirovincial 
paper, through years as occasional contributor to newspapers 
and journals, edilorshiji of a ladies' i>apcr, dranialic critic and 
reviewer, sensational scrialist and novelist, to a secure position 
in the world of Idlers. \\'e may n'grd that the eye luis always 
been to the main chance rather than the highest literary ideal - 
yet novelists must live ! Admitting that, we can enjov this 
insight into the author's character, and ri'vel in literaiy life 
behind the scenes. 

We also select for printing : 

DODO THJ- Si:r:OND. Hv !•: J'. Jb.NsoN. 

(Hodcler Stongliton ) 

Mo.st of us have forgotten J >odo ; even riHV'ting lier ag.iin as a 
very charming woman of forty-live may not lecall her, luif it is 
worth while to meet her like this for the hrst time. Also lier 
daughter is an interesting iierson, and ]Mr Benson is at his \eiy 
best in this atmosphere of keen-Milled “ cgo-maniacs wIhj say 
anything to each other, and follow their own sweet will with no 
ill-feeling either expecied or ensuing, Xo (inc* wittiiuit a sense ol 
humour should read this book and no one willi it slionld on any 
account miss it. 

(W. M. Lodge, 7, (jiitesloiic Koail, I'ppcr Norwood.) 

ON THE STAII^CASI'.. By 1‘Hank Swinni uton. (.Methuen.) 

Mr. Swinnerton sin i (‘<‘ds in delighting, because he is .abov e 
everything else a stiuKnl of human naliirc, and ju-eseiits to iis 
eminently living j^eople. W’lielher he is ilrawing a siiccessful 
man or a failure, a sutfragetle or a wliniing wife, a hajipy girl or 
a self-effacing mother, he is c^iually at his ease, and ]n-odiices 
really brilliant studies. JIis last iiooU rent u s round two men 
of totally dilferent types ; one is niorbul, eg<itistu al, a failuie ; 


other, cheerful, unselfish, successful. The contrast is excel- 
lently maintained throughout ; the many interests of the tale 
W'ell-balaiiced and cleverly interwoven. A really brilliant novel. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

Wc also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
Miss M. J. Dobie (C'hcster), Miss M. E. Kennedy (Dub- 
lin), Hilda Ridley (Buffalo, U.S.A.), Margaret L. Murison 
((riorakhpur, India), L. R. Krishnaswamy (Bangalore, 
India), Violet A. Siiliv'an (Woodbridge) , Mary J. F. 
Billleston (Tilford, Surrey), Miss A. G, M. Sopwith 
(Hatidsworth), Muriel M. B. Aiknian (Kelvinside), H. S. 
Pridham (I'ortsmoulli), J. Brian ffolkes (Bromyard), 
Gertrude M. Elwood (Grimsby), J. G. Stanton 
(South Wigston, Philip A. Hall (Beaconsheld) , Arnold 
S. Wahon (Neweaslh'-oii-Tyne), T. Disney (Clifton), 
Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), Lucy Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), ^^arie Russell (Glasgow), Miss Ritchie 
(Hlackheath, S.K.), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
“ Mauve Shirt (('liestertield), Annie L. Beal (Barnes, 
S.W.), Katharine Abraham (Devizes), Dorothy F. Tice- 
hurst (( hellenliam), II. Ellis (Leicester), Miss Evelyn 
Winterton (South llampstead, N.W.), Beatrice Bunting 
(West Hartlepool), Ronald H Ridd (Hampstead, N.W.), 
E. ( hristina Lewers (BiTry, N.S.W.), Mrs. W. L. Saunt 
(Kensington, W.), Dorotliy Ensor (Cardiff), and Leo 
Delicati (Bristol). 

V.- -Tlie Pkizk 01* One \'eak\s Suhsckiption to The 
B()OKM.\n is awarded to Miss M. A. Newman, 
19, Sutlelex' Slretd, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


A. K. H. B: 


I nspired by ]\lr. E. V. Lucas, and propped on 
either hand — if wc; may belitive the; ])ublisher’s 
note — with the counsel of Sir W'illiairi KobcTlson Nicoll 
and Professor Hepburn Millar (on one side, the literary 
parent of the famous Kailyard sc liool of fiction and on 
the other their profane i ritlc' now range and repentant), 
a son of the late Dr. Boy d of St. Andrews has clipped a 
pious cup in the ccjiisklerable stream of his lather’s 
writings, and this Messib. Nelson, in their sliilling series, 
arc holding to the* lips of the present gcMieration, So far 
as can be judged from the tone of the reviewers, the 
little volume has found a welcome. 1'lie most influential 
of living critics pronounces it “ a sliillingsworth of ripe 
and genial wisdom rarely to be found.’* Tlie Spectator 
hopes that this pleasant book will go far to revive the 
reputation of ‘ Boyd of St. Andrews.’ ” Probably in 
choosing from a vast mass of writing, the quality of 
which is level, it was difficult to go wrong. But whatever 
may be said of the papers selected they are at least 
characteristic of the* author. On the lly-leaf Bishop 
Wordsworth’s beautiful lines in Latin address his friend 
;and neighbour as R tsUce Pastor, felicitating him on how 
many weary men and how many sad hearts, he, seeking 
own recreation, lias recreated.” Follow two of the 
, best-known essays from the first series of ”The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson,” the first of all Dr. Boyd’s 
"essays, that Concerning the Country Parson's Life” 
^th its picture, perhaps somewhat idealised, of Kirk- 
A^t^c^lrongray, the author’s second parish ; and another 
von Art of Putting Things,” of which the essayist 

is hhnself believed to have had the secret. These illus- 

A. K. tt. B. A Volume of Selections.” Edited by his 
Nelson, is. 

V '/For 


(rate th(‘ author’s method in the book which made him 
known beyond the confiius of the Scottish parish. An 
essay on Professor Jiuclianan, of Glasgow, is the first 
and proba])ly the best of certain personal sketches, 
whicli include Charles Kingsh'V, Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell, Archbishop Tait, and Dr. Norman Macleod. All 
are drawn from life, and the vein is one in which the 
author, it is admitted, excelled. A separate volume 
might be m.ade of these and of ” The Critical Essays of 
a Country Parson,” none of tliem included here, but 
praised, we remember, yeais ago by Sir William Nicoll, 
as petiiaps the author’s strongest work. They repre- 
sented indeed a line from which he had voluntarily turned 
aside. ” Among South-Western Cathedrals ” is one of 
many holiday sketches interspersed throughout the 
author’s wTitings ; if not the best of these it is the 
shortest. Here, too, his readers may be pleased 
to accompany the “Country Parson” by Chester and 
Wrexham ” with its grand and massive church tower,” 
and renowned Shrewsbury on the famous Severn, and 
Hereford and the Wye, and so come to ” Wells amid the 
hills of Somersetshire, reached as the sun is deplini^ in 
glory one October evening.” With what gusto your 
guide sits down “ quite alone in a shabby little ix)oih 
dimly lit by two candles, not of wax,” and since thete is 
an hour before he “can well go to bed,” begiijs 
faithful record of “events which happen in a period reachr | 
ing from Monday morning to Saturday night 
this month of October. At six o’clock this it 

was walking along a -gravelled path, leading thtough^: 
fields, to the west. The grass wat very rich and gre^^i t 
far more so than I am used to see. There Waa 
nificent sunset : the air was bright blue 
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somewhat thicker in the western horizon, where all was 
glowing red. Around, everywhere, noble trees ; and 
the scene was shut in by wa\ y liills. A sol(‘mn bell 
struck the hour, in deep tones. Look out towards tlie 
sound, and there, in the twilight, you may see three 
massive square towers, i.et us go on a littl**, and w(* 
approach an ancient dwelling siirrouiidrd by a wall and 
a moat. The wall is ivied : the nmat is broad : the 
water clear as crystal, and not dtvp. I'wo swans, who 
are floating about on it, by turning tluanselve.s up in an 
ungraceful manner, can reach the ground with tlu‘ir 
bills. The water comes brawling into the moat by a 
little cascade, and it escapes by three sluice s on different 
sides of the large square space it eiu lost-s. Pollard elms of 
great tigc, the leaves thick and grt‘en as at midsummer, 
are on the further side of the brcjad walk which hen* 
skirts the water. This moat was mad(‘ iive hundred 
years ago. Pass on under an aiK'ient an'hway : j)ass 
into a great square expanse ot gr(‘en grass, with many 
fine trees. The grand cath<‘dral ris(‘s in the midst ; all 
round the Green (that is the name here) are anticpie 
houses. There is a charming deanery : you enter it hy 
passing under an arch, and find x ourself in an inner court, 
quaint and iv’^y-grown. No words can express the* glory 
and quietness of the place : for this is Die ancient c itv 
of Wells, amid the hilL of Somerset sli ire.” We take this 
little picture cpiite at random. It is not even at all the 
best. But the zest and loving can* (to sa>' nothing ot 
an eye and mind for detail) with which this Scottish 
clergyman — come indeed from the ancient 'citv of Jiis 
heart,’ as Andrew Lang, writing after !)i. Ihivd’^ death, 
called St. Andrews, but from a land where scenes like 
these are not - -commeTnorates his holiday impressions- 
this is what speaks to the cornjireluMiding rc'ader. And 
brief and far between were the liolida\'s in that busy 
life. C oiicerning Scylla and Cliarvbdis; With Some 

Thoughts upon the Swing ot tJie Pendulum,” and “ ( 011- 
cerning Things Which Cannot (lO On,” in these and in 
similar papers we are back in the l.iiniliar leachc’^ of 
the “Recreations” and tlie oIIkm’ volumes, written in 
the author’s spare time, essa\' bv es^av and month aitcr 
month for Prascr’s M a fanzine, and to some <*x tent governed 
by the conditions under whiili thev were wnttc'ii , 
deliberately jirolix at time^, yet composed with a close- 
ness and cunning art which we h.ive lieiird Mr. J.uc as 
commend, and written with that extrcmie siinplicitv of 
style which looks so easy to emiilat(‘ and l^, in tact, so 
diflicult. There is the sympatliv, the shrewdness, the 
qualities and their defects, wliidi an* indeed too well 
known for us here at this time* of dav. to consider. Pro 
captu lectoris, according to tin reader's taste or temptTa- 
mont they hit or miss. Much, but not all bv any me ms, 
of the autheir’s pc^sonalit^ was in them. PtThaps it is 
true to say that they are cliaiged with the jiersonalitx , 
not of Dr. Boyd the man, but of A, K. If. H. essayist. 
And personality which attracts must also repel. There 
was an immense popularity, and of necessity then^ was 
early subsequent reaction. But from th * first the Cisavs 
had brought the author many friends, alike intimate, 
personal, and unknown, and in botli sf>rts the friends 
remained. “ Perhaps the most beloved of any of the Vic- 
torian essayists,'’ is the judgment of the Spectator. 
And those who were drawn to the “Country Parson” 
by his witings were friends of wliom any man might 


legitimately be proud. Froude, Charles Kingsle}^ 
Archbishop Whately, and Olive^r W’endell Holmes, are 
names that occur to the mind. Tn e*ach case the act of 
introduedion was ae hieved in the same way. One after 
another these busy and e onspiciious jX'ople wrote, with 
curious candour as from their hearts, lo the inconspicuous 
cle'rgymaii ;md iniseen frii*nd whose writings in some 
manner had rcMchi'd themi, to loucli, and to console them. 
On ])age‘ 34;; of this volume' a singular letter from 
Charles Kingslev is piiblisht'd. 'flu* fact is politely 
evaded, but obviously the Jc'ttt'r was written to Dr. 
Bejvd. and a strange and moving rewelation of Kingsley’s 
soul is that docume'iit of “ ]*A'ersley, h’eliruary 15, i860.” 
“ I write' to you oju'ulv, as to a hrolhe'r,” lie concludes, 
” for 1 long lo know you more* than any man w’liom I 
find waiting now.” The* (]iiali(y vvJiich, in one unseen 
and unknown, bc'yond what certain desultory papers 
re\'e*cded of him, ga\'e out such atiraction and made such 
iiK'ii his friends need not he furtlie*r t‘nij)liasised ; surely 
it must ha\'e had, may still Jiave, in il soinelhiiig 
vital. Mr. Fremele has been meaitieiiu'd. 'That great 
writer — in his day admireel, l)iit pe‘iha])s emly now’ 
be'ginmng to eiite'i’ his kingdeiin was a most feiniiidable 
pers()nalit\’ as wel )|>1<' used ti )in]>ar(j him 

(wi-ll behind his back) t(^ Milton’s Satan, and indeed 
J^'ronde* eoiild Jiave plave^d tin* jiart Mm' onl\’ time the 
]>rese‘nt wiile'i* s iw' the gre'at liist<nian, A K. If. B. w’as 
mt'ntioni'd. It i-. not forgotten how the ste'in, defiant 
face, sufte'iu'd anel the* disquie'ting elark e'Ve's beamed, 
'fhal re})rese*nts one* g(.*iiiTatie)n. It w.is a e ritic and a 
write*!' of a nine'll later one, Mr I'ilson Young, w’lio tells 
us Jiow’ in \'e)iith he made* a long pilgi image to St. An- 
dre*w’s to speak with the author of ” 'fhe' Ke'creations.” 
It were rash, then, te) say tliat these* e‘ssa>’s may not still 
make* fri(*nds. Tn addition to tlie* lemge*!* essays, the 
autheir’s typical work, with their not infn‘quent tinge 
e»f what the French call mahct\ one* or tw'o papers are? 
included Ireim the ge'iitle.r late*r writings. ” On (irow’ing 
Old ” was written whem the autheir was in fact young; 
but papeTs like- “On Parting ('e)m]jan\’ ” are steeped in 
the mature* expe*ri(*nce of “ Our Little Lif(\” Another 
essiiy on ” The Ideal of a National Chureii,” again, is 
out of its author’s habitual vein. “An Liiprartical 
Imaginatiem ” lie* calls it, a davdre*.im born of long 
solitar\’ w’alks about his parish ” wlien freim a certain 
he*iglit one* has looked down upon the solemn city, the 
red roofs, the* dark spires and ruins e iitting against the 
]Hir])le! sea.” Tlien he*, would |)icture “ the vast cathedral 
ri'stored to glory, the place of a worthy w’orship, purified 
frenn all taint of error, sincere* and sublime: daily 
thronged In* devout multitudes, (-ach soul finding help, 
guidaiie e, and ce)mfort : as, in fae t, ne‘ver calJiedral was, 
h'vrc or else'W'liere*.” 'I'lie vision passed, he tells us, and 
there* ware* the deseilate fragments, windswept anc. 
meiiirnfuJ hi'vond words. Yet the temiier of the dreamer 
if he dreame‘d -might reconcile extreme Church- 
men and ('xtreme Dissenters — the temper and the 
strong good sense. Tfe desired a National Church 
recognising the great varieties of taste that exist in a 
nation, and embracing the children of Wesley and 
Whitfield. “ One Sunday afternoon, being in a little 
cathedral city, I went to the cathedral — one of the 
noblest in England, with a truly grand service, most 
carefully and reverently performed. There was hardly 
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any congregation in the magnificent ])Uicc. There was 
no sermon : the sermon in tlie morning had been in- 
credibly weak and stupid, ('omiiig out of the church, 
and passing through a dirty by-stnrt, 1 saw a large 
crowd pouring out of the ver\' shabbiest little (’ouven- 
ticle J ever beh(‘ld. So tlien* were Cliristian ])c‘o])le in 
that little city that May Sunday. read\’ to go to clnirch 
if they were interested in what was don(‘ there, ytd 
who plainly wert* not at all attracted or interisted 
by the worsliip of the ininisttT. W’liy were these 
poor people driven out (»f tlie ( liureli of Kiigland 
to get what they w'antedP” The arguniiait and 
illustration ma\' be fol hnved in an essay calculated 
to remove inisconcepl ions about the author \vhi('h 
once, but long ago, misled even ( landius (‘lt‘ar. 
There was a time indeed when certain Noinamfoi'mist 
WTiters took him up wrongK. It ne(‘d not have 
been so : there w^as mis(a)n('ej)tion. In his owai 
esteem, no greater lionoiii' ever l)i‘tt‘ll this good 
churchman than wliiai h(‘ was in\it(‘d to preac h at a 
great c(‘lebration of \\'(‘slevans. Hut incMi must be 
careful how tli(“y jokc^ in ])iiblic In (uie of his 
essays A. K. 11. !>. des ribe> c(‘rtain holid.iv surround- 
ings so peaceful lh.it Ik* w’as moved to feel friendly 
unto all Disscntei'^' “ this morbid le(‘ling ” Ik* adds 
“soon wore olf.'’ 11 \’ou s;i\ lli(‘se things in piint 
you must be sorrow full\‘ ('ontent to be nii*'Undei stood. 
Lastly, to liave done with this rc'xiew, ws* must 
mention a little ])a])(‘r which stands 1)\’ itself, (‘iititled 
“Beaten.” “A man,” sa\’s the Sfh'cla/or, “who 
could WTitt*sU(h tiue and touching words ought not 
to be forgotten.” 

So much for the selec tions • Now* of the author. ol 
whom those wiio knc*w him b(‘st mu-.t ])(‘rsist in 
feeling that his waitings wen* Imt a small part of 
wdiat he w^as. Mr. hroude, wlK*n Ik* stayc'd w'ith J)r. 
Boyd first at Kdinburgh. was “ surjirised to find how' 
essentially a eh*rg\man you are ” A devoted ])arish 
clergyman he was ; and the* writings whicli lu.ade his 
popular reputation were* but an aec ith‘nt, a side inten-st, 
after all. 

Few men ('an have made* more saerilicc’ tlian he 
to the C'hureh oi liis fathers in wliicli (tliongh that is 
now-a-days forgotten, as the young men whom Ik* lielpc'd 
to form are now^ mainly in authority) Ik* had his share 
of unpopularity and misunderstanding. Born at <|ui(*t 
Auchinleck in Ayrshire his youth had its roniaiK e and 
its experience beyond the av(‘ragc’ luck of his c'ontcMU- 
poraries. An unch*, in his dav an eminent ('hancerv 
solicitor, w^lio had made his way to wealth and intlu(*nc(* 
unaided, as Scolsm(*n do, or did, eho-ic^ to adopt him ; 
and to London as a boy young Boyd was Iraiisfcrn'd, to 
share the solitary and rather bloomless life of an elderly 
baclielor. A hard man and able, of grim fiimily ])ride 
and family affection, was Andrew Kennedy Hutcliison, 
the uncle : there were whole chapters of his ])svcholog\’ in 
his nephew’s unwrittt‘n memoirs. Tlie law and his 
office were his sole passion, thoiigh lie spent unavailing 
thousands in trying to g('t into Parliament ; his only 
“ recreation ” was to entcu tain great laww'ers at dinner ; 
and by tlie uncle’s side in court or at his fable the 
nephew had glimpses of Bethell, Follet, Wilde, and the 
other great names described in more than one of these 
essays. 







I. Zangwill. 

Ill a l>\ Ltnu- !-• cb, tlir fnnul iri wliom Mi. /.iri(’\MlI'b “ Itiilian 

I', ik'diratfil. 

It would S'‘c*m cin astounding o])])ort unit v and 
intellectual atmosphere* whieh ()pi*iK*(l for tlie youth; 
but tlKTc ma\ have hcen a side* to it all which 
repelled. One tliinks ol \oimg W'eir ol Henniston, a 
shrinking auditor of J.ord Henniston and liis fellow 
judges in (icorgi- Scjuaie. He ('oiK'ei\'e(l a distaste* for 
the* law offic ialb’ and in [>ri\Ml(‘. Home, the* manse, and ! 
tile life and w'ork of a Scottish conntrv parson ]H*ckoned ' 
toliim with .1 I)l(*sscd M’Usr ol peac c* and resciu- ; and while • 
Oxfoid wMs wailing had Jie leinamed, and aft(‘r tliat 
the* l>ai , with a b.ichmg ready made for him, thi* youth 
made Jii*^ elertioii Ahe.idy a member of Iht^ Middle- 
Temple* he g.ive nj> liis j)rosj)(‘('U in Hie South, and 
w’ent home* to Scotland and (ilasgow rniv(‘rsit\' and the 
kii k. 

Was it a mist.ikr If it was he never rc*gr(*ttt^d 
it. I he work ol the I>ar he iniglit have* coveted for 
that work’s s.ake His k(*eiiness and c‘l(*arn(*ss of mind, 
and gras]i of detail, with an admitted gift ot spocf Ji and 
natural turn for legal work, must lia\'c- made him a 
formidable rounsel. As sonic* oik* ohserx ed onco, he had 
not a nose likc! Sir ('harli*s J^nssc!] for noHiing. And at 
committec‘S and church courts he had more than one 
opjxirt unity to show this (jualitx* In a St. Andrews 
sermon, in whicli the* propc.T training of men for 
the ininislry or some* kindred tojiic wa. considc*red. he 
remarkc*d as in an aside*, “ 1 have known c'lergviiKMi who 
were haw’vers spoiled.” The eongn^gation smilc'd but 
sheepishly. It was a mythical plougliinan, we fancy, wdio 
came in from an outlying village to be chastened or 
admonished on a point of kirk discipline, and said 
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.Draum by Fhtl Maw 

“ ‘ Pray be seated yourself.’ 
said the ghost simply.” 

From “Thr Kin^ of Sclinoircrs,'' by I. ZangvviH (Hoiiicn.anu). 



** At last I said * Good Morning/ 

From “ Ghetto Comcdies/'iWith llluitratlons In cclour by J« M. Auiscbewltz 
' (Heineoiann). 


afterwards : ** I tell't the Doakter this, and I teirt 
him that/' and when his auditor looked sceptical, 
“ I mean I wad hae tell’t him a’ that, but I was that 
fleggit I ran a’ tJie way back before I could think at 
’a.'’ That was one side of “the Doctor." But in 
touching this cliange of profession, one notices the 
complaint of a very kindly and distinguished critic that 
in his early essays the author refers too constantly to 
his own comfortable place in life. And we fancy he 
was making the best of it, that was all. It may be 
“ tiresome " for even the best of CUiristians with children 
to be liiss well off than other members of their own 
family, though in truth not his own experience of res 
an^iisUe, but that of others plagued Dr. Boyd. He had 
an anxious mind, and was careful and troubled far more 
than was luiedful, spending not a superfluous sixpence 
on himsiilf and too many sixpences on others. Yet 
the lessons and discipline of real poverty lie learned 
and suffered vicariously. "'Nearly every married man of 
limited means above fifty years of age is broken-hearted I " 
he quotes. His was a heart and an imagination to be 
wracked by other people's troubles. 

In 1849 Mr. Hoyd was ordained, and was first an 
assistant at St. George’s. Kdinburgh, and presently liad 
his own parish, first at Xewton-on-Ayr, and then at 
Irongray, rendered hajipy to him by his exceptional 
fortune in marriage. “ Here,” lie wrote long afterwards, 
“ came the girl wift\ here the first cliild." lie saw the 
place afterwards tiirough mists of opal. And here he 
began to write reviews, first of all for Fraser s Magazine 
and the Saturday Revieu' in its trenchant youtli. Douglas 
('00k, the first editor, wrote to him, a complete stranger, 
his first lett or beginning “My dear Boyd." For the early 
Saturday Review convention was one of intimacy. Pre- 
sently the editor of Fraser's John Parker the younger, 
followed by Fronde- -wrote suggesting that he should 
try his hand at original essay, taking his own way and 
his own time. Hii wrote the paper “ Concerning the 
Life of the Cfiimtry Parson " ; and others followed. They 
“ caught on " with editor and readers, and presently 
the writer was caught. I'hat was the beginning. Was 
he in a measure “ side-tracked " (in our modern phrase), 
as one of his old (ilasgow piofessors suggested, who 
would have had him follow up the severer promise 
of a career at college ? We do not think so. But 
it was curious at Oxford onci^ when the talk 
ran on St. Andrews, to liear an eminent Scottish 
metaphysician describe the surprise with which, at 
some luncheon party at the Principal's, he had 
heard the venerable parish minister greatly rout a 
celebrated Scottish academic figure on some point of 
mental philosophy. “ * The Doctor ’ was, of course, 

correct and charming, but it was a bad time for '’"said 

the Professor. " One somehow didn’t expect a man 
so facile and accomplished to have these weapons." 
Nor did the Professor know till then that Dr. Boyd, in 
the Glasgow of an earlier day, had been first in the 
subject which he liimsclf, with much distinction, 

" professes." 

The vein discovered was pursued. No doubt it had 
its temptations, its disadvantages. Men had to fill their 
forty pages in those days with a single magazine article. 
Matter inevitably came to be beaten out thin. But the 
public was pleased, and so may the author have been — 
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first in the acquisition of a new interest, then as a 
salutary addition to a country parson's resources, but 
not least, when lie found that he helped people and had 
in truth enlarged his pulpit. If he was pleased as well 
as amazed by his popularity (which was something 
between a miracle and a family joke for his parents and 
brothers) he was not perturbed by any subsequent 
lessening of his vogue : quoting a reported remark of 
Mr. Carlyle — " One good cup of tea, but he seems to be 
watering the tea-pot " ; honestly doing his best with his 
means, working always with the utmost care and labour 
and, in the face of occasional detraction, reminded that 
the friends among his readers wertj numerous and steady. 
First and foremost he was ju'eacher and parish minister. 
No man in that cajxicity ('ver worked liarder at the 
collar. From Dumfries he jidssed to St. Bernard’s, 
Edinburgh, where he tasted the successful yin*acher‘s 
reward, and eminent southron \isitors were ('omtnon 
apparitions; and then came St. Andrtiws, from which 
he never could be moved. “ il(‘ was part (it has be(‘n 
written) of the cli.irm of th<* plar(' — a part of tlu* 
shaded, stately street, of llie •-olemn dignity of th(‘ 
little town ” ; and he knew everyl)()dy and everybody’s 
troubles, “always understanding," as Princij)al Tulloch 
said to Mrs. Olipliant. 

(irief for him when he died was univcTsal. wrote 
Andrew Lang, but “ he was most sorely missed by tiic 
poor of his parish." 1 hey knew him. Put others got to 
know him (or fancy that they did) in his pulpit. Slin^wd 
is the ‘rimes reviewer wlio, contrasting tlie more critical 
work in these selections wliii li lie prefers, with tin* more 
familiar essays, says that J)r. Loyd’s yu’ofession deter- 
mined the character of his writings. His heart was with 
the Church of Scotland and his work therein. As a 
preacher he held people ..." That man gars ye listen," 
was a homely comment quoted by Professor Cowan, of 
Aberdeen, in dedicating a window to Dr. Boyd's memory 
in the beautiful parisli church which lie longed but never 
lived to see restored. “But all," added the preacher, 
“ felt the power of the magnetic current which sped from 
pulpit to pew." . . . The hush, the rapt look, the tension 
of the congregation are recalled, and the deep sigh wlien 
the tension ceased, and the solemn ascription followed. 

Preaching like this takes much out of the preaoJier. 
Years before in St. Bernard's a brilliant young student of 
medicine, sitting under Dr. Boyd, Sunday by Sunday, 
remarked in him “ high pressure, but also a remarkable 
power of inhibition — i.c. self-control." That was the 
Sir Lauder Brunton' of our own day. Dr. Boyd had a 
fine constitution, but wear and a liighly strung tempera- 
ment exacted their price, and he knew what it was to be 


often deeply ovbreast. His remedy then was to go and 
help someone else in worse case. He enjoyed his annual 
too brief periods of rest and refreshment with Bishop 
Thorold in the South, and at home in St. Andrews the 
occasional ev(‘ning of re-union with old friends like Dr* 
Story and Dr. Jhirus. Xe\ (T weri‘ boys more cheerful than 
these doctors of divinity, and as a njeonteur the parish 
minister is recorded I)y Sir Edward Russell, to have had 
in liis exjwience n<» bt‘tter. He did not, it is feared, suffer 
fools gladly, but humour divorccnl from its occasion 
and context, c.in be inisrepres«'nled. Mrs. Story in her 
ri'ininisi cnees speaks of a “ llimsy \ ril of cynic'ism that 
hid liim frtun ‘^o inan\' . . . b(‘l()w la\' tlie crystal clearly 
shining.” l>ut when Dr. Boyd died on Maiadi ist, 1899, 
at Bournenunitli, wliere lie was recruiting aft(M’ an illness, 
it is written that “the c‘are.es1ness. kindness and solid 
worth of hi^ < liaracler were rerngnised l)y men of all 
seliooB.’' I'l'lr. ;//e;7/s ])erhaps. He died 

b\' niisadyentin e this most ]H'erisc, rlear-<'ut and 
a(:curatt‘ r)l men di inking in mistake f^r his slo(‘ping 
<lraught a corro^-ixe iliiid whieli (Mii'.ed instant insensi- 
bilitN’ and then death. . Jbit Ins piayer had been 
Lord CainplK ll’s: “ irom all hng<Tmg illness.” 

Tliosr old St Andnwvs studi'uts who iee«dl March bth, 
1890. are not likely to forgc't the loaden day, the tolling 
mulh(‘d bells, tlu‘ procession of jnolessors and students 
in bright searh‘t rf>ntrast(‘d with the crowds clad' in 
black, tlie tramp-trani]) of the yolunteers, to whom he 
had lH‘en so many ye^ais a cha])lain, the muftled drums and 
the pipes y>laying the “ Blowers o’ tlie Forest." And 
one thing would liav'c ])leased the dead minister. In 
the ( athedral ehun'liyard, “ an ojh‘ 1 i place among the 
ruins,” like anotlua*. tlie addition oyeiiooking the sea 
is a])proached by a side gate giving din'ctly on it. But 
on March bth, the western gates were opened and Dr. 
Boyd was carried to his rest down tin* whole length of 
the Cath(‘dral as once it stood. Behire the funeral, which 
was semi-olh('ial, those in charg(^ were ajiproached by 
a well-known citizen, perhaps something “ blate," who 
stat(‘d tliat liis own father, a famous worthy of the 
tow'n, its trusted friend, joiner and gcneriil “ doer," 
had before his own deatli laid tJiis injunction on his 
successor : ” \Mien the Doctor goes Pll no be here. 
But you’ll be here. And you’ll sec that the Doctor is 
not taken in at the side like, but carried down the 
Cathedral at the western door, the same as those old 
Bishops lang syne back.” 

His message was rcvert^nlly considered, and as 
W'illiam Doig directed the thing was done. The flowers 
of loyalty and poetry in that old carpenter’s soul had 
blossomed to moving purpose. 


WALT WHITMAN.* 

By Dixon Scott. 


M r. DE SELINCOURT has done it! He has 
written a whole book about Whitman and 
never once called his man “ the good grey poet." Ihis 
has never been managed before, ( rics of " camerado / " 
and of" allons ! "—a general roisterous open-roadiness- - 

» " Walt Whitman : A Critiral Study. By Basil de Selin- 
court. 7s* 6d. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


have alw'ays hitherto been thouglit es'^ential to Walt's 
welcome ; for Criticism, despite its piotests, has never, 
in its heart of hearts, felt entitely comfortable in the 
old boy’s shirt -sleex'ed presence', and so, like a flustered 
host, has tried to hide its consternation and show' its 
fine superiority to convention, by plunging i)onderously 
about in a state of earnest joviality, pumping up a. 
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dreadful form of frec-and-easiness. (Even young 
Stevenson’s essay- he was very young when he 
wrote it - is an example of this upside-down snobbery : 

the best-dressed young man in the Burlington 
Arcade," in all the brightness of his jiatent-leathcr 
-periods, protending there to be a sort of simple, 
sunbaked cowboy.) 

But Mr. de Selincourt displays a subtler courtesy. 
Instead of trying to put his guest at case by tearing 
his own collar off, he has surrounded tlie whoI(‘ 
occasion with the stateliest hjrnis and ceremonies. 
“ Well, he looks like a man anyway," was Lincoln’s 
■testimonial to Walt, and (‘very biograpluT has 
* quoted it with jn ide. Mr. de Scdincourt ntwiT 
mentions it ; he jut'fers to pay W’hitman the ('om- 
pliment of treating him sim]>ly as an artist. " He 
- set out to discover a nutans of direct ])ers()nal app(‘al, 
capable of ranging from the levels of the merely con- 
versational tone, familiar but always ardent, along the 
broad and copious lower slopes of vivid des(’ription and 
specification, and up the steps and steej)s of inipassiont‘d 
argument and jicrsuasion fo those heights of {n'ophetic 
■ecstasy and as-.urance where sp(wh itsi'If is a song. 
And this he actually achi(‘ves." “ The wliole ('oiii>e 
•of W'hitman’s life," he says again, “shows that he 
was at the furthest remove possible from the crude 
animal man, whose conduct he sometinus sch'ius to 
.glorify. He is, on the contrary, of the shy, brooding, 
impassioned, devotional type." “ .Among his greatest 
. gifts is his command of th(^ music of words, the freedom 
with which he can throw off phras(‘s ecjually remarkabhi 
for their signilK ance and for their beauty. His successes, 
and tlu‘ fact that his succ(’ss(*s include some of tin* 
longest and most audacious of his works, sulhci' to 
•establish his ])ower in conception and ('n‘ation, and the 
equality of his touch as an executant." It is as a su})reme 
virtuoso, tlum, a master musician, that Mr. de Selincourt 
receives him. And to the task of estimating his powers 
and measuring his performance's he brings a critical ap- 
paratus more elaborate and si'iisitive than any I have 
seen employed since Arthur vSymons valued Blake. Tt 
is with jEsthetie spirometers and stetlioscopc's of the* 
most beautiful fragility tliat he te.^ts the lungs that let 
•out tlie " barbarie \'awp." 

And he is pcTfeetly right-— tliis is exactly wliat we 
meed. It clears the air of insincerity, it steadies all 
our nerves, it wipe's away thcjse agonizing grins; and 
l it places us. ])ossibly for the very first time', in the perfect 
attitude for receiving the full force and swing of tlie 
man's extraordinar y i)owers. And this isn’t only because 
Whitman was of course, in rc'ality, every bit as self- 
-conscious as Byron, as incajiable of impulsivem*ss as 
Poo ; it is also because wc readers are self-conscious 
souls too, because we arc only natural in these mattv:is 
■when wc are (daborately artful, cpiite incaj)able of pro- 
perly appreciating poetry of any kind (but e.si)ecially 
• experimental poet;\‘ like W’hitman’s) unless we ap- 
proach it with some sort of deliberation and ceremony, 
keying our senses up with some kind of ritual. The 
simpler the reader, the more artificial the process of 
perusal ; but there probably isn’t one of us yet, 
•fairly civilized though we are, with a brain convo- 
'luted sufficiently to enable him to enjoy a poem as 
Oiaively as he does a sunset or a swim. Pretend that it 


isn’t so — strike an elemental attitude — insist that the 
joy you get perusing Walt’s democratic pages is as prim- 
itive and spontaneous as the natural pleasures which 
they praise — and you only produce a sad distortion, 
very damaging to the digestion, precisely as though you 
had practised mental tight-lacing, adopting a corset 
warranted to produce a natural shape. 

And what makes this truer of " Leaves of Grass " 
than of almost any other book of verse, is the fact that, in 
spite of all their boasted barbarism, they are nut atavistic 
at all, they are really a final product of culture. Tlie grass 
is not prairie grass ; it is that of immemorial lawns, follow- 
ing the lines of tlu' soil with silken closeness. The figure 
is a fair one for what these surging recitatives n^ally 
sought to attain was simply a greater suppleness, 
flexibility, and resjionsiveness tlian was allowed by the 
older modt's of rigid bars. " I believe mvself he chost^ 
his style because it was easy to write," said Stevenson, 
boyishly sentimental, clinging to his picture of a slap-dash 
simjiliciiy. But he was demonstrably wrong. Tlie 
poems Whitman wrote " easily " are not only immensely 
his worst, they are e.iso tlie poems which employ conven- 
tional metres. One of his givati'st difficulties was to avoid 
t'stablishi^d lilts : the old-fash ionc'd music kej)t tapping 
M liis brain, begging liis tJiouglits to accept its 
assistance, offering them a ready-made road. He had 
to beat it hack with his h'ft hand, dcjggcdly and 
desperately, whilst his right, often weary, was patiently 
encouraging the little nc'w born idea to grip and clutch. 
And sometimes he surrendered ; when he lay weak and 
ill, crushed by tht* paralysis that was perhaps the result 
of his efforts in tIu'W'ar, he still tried gallantly to I'elc- 
brate the great national oeeasions, fulfilling the duties of 
laureate — and it was then that the importunate echoes 
had their way. The\' may be heard, pathetically enough, 
cruelly misleading his weakened voice, at the very hour 
when he most longed for indepi'iideiice ---llu* hour when 
Lincoln’s death gave him liis supn'nn' opj)ortunity and 
he strove to write our first exultant dirge. The result, 
"When Lilacs last in the Dooryard Bloomed," is still 
beautiful, there arc lines in it that break nobly away, 
the tired head lifting itself proudly ; but when all is 
said, the submissive couplet which closes it : 

" Lilac and star and bud twined with the chant of my soul 

There in the fragrant pines and the cetiars dusk and dim," 

comes to remind us that Whitman needed even all his 
immense stiength to withstand the ready-made poetical, 
and that his best music was the result of the exercise 
of iiidomitabk s('lf-deuying will. 

And the reader who wants to feel the full " urge 
and ardour " of that will must also be prepared 
for conscious effort : to ramp through " Leaves of 
(irass " witli an easy animal avidity is only to succeed 
in making hay of them. I'o extract their full h|!rbal 
value needs delicate liandling — nor must we be afraid 
of imputing too much, of crediting the poet with subtler 
tactics than he ever dreamed of, for it is only a display 
of such credulity that will win us permission to pass 
to the point where we can watch the tremendous 
manoeuvres of the forces Walt unconsciously served. 
Let me give one instance of these benign admittances — 
a very simple one, but it will do — ^it is easier ta 
summarise than those displayed by Mr. de Selincourt. ; 
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Take apy characteristic leaf, and then attempt, by 
close analysis, to trace the sensual, technical, secret 
of its charm. You will lind, almost invariably, that 
the source of its grip on the mind is a definite decorative 
contrast between some spray of lace-like detail, and 
a [.dim, vast, abstract wash whicli serves as back- 
ground. Cio far enough west, and you lind yourself 
in the east — and it is a fact tliat this extravagantly 
Occidental art of Whitman’s has often a quality com- 
pletely Oriental. 

" LoW' hanging moon ! 

What is that dusky sf)ot in your brown yellow ? 

O it is the shape, the shape of my male ! 

O moon, do not keep her from me any longer ” 

That stanza (from “Out of the ('radio”) might be 
a word-for-word translation of a Japanese hokku. This 
again (a comi)lote i)oimi) might be a d(\scription of a 
drawing by Hiroshige : 

Lo, the iiTi bounded sea, 

On its breast a sliip starting, spreading all sails, carrying 
all her moonsails, 

The pennant is Hying aloft as she speeds, she speeds so 
stately — below emulous waves press forward. 

They surround the ship wdli shining curving motion 
and foam.” 

Now, focussing on tliis single quality, niakt* a list 
of its occurrences. Instantly, you detect it supplying 
the virtue of poems you had thonghl ol as totally 
dissimilar. It is the presence, for instance, of precisely 
this contrast that gives this famous lag its special thrill : 

In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and salt; witlnn its central heart. 

Nestles the seed perfection,’’ 

It is this again that give^ their poignancy lo his iiianv 
pictures of sea-margins (“ ( )n the beach at night alone ”) 
with their small sharp figures thrown up again.st 1 he empty 
waste. It was the same decorative principle that altractcd 
him so often to nocturnes he loved to punctuate the 
infinite night with sprays of stars. And it dawns on 
you, as you dog it this way, that it emerges yet again in his 
very choice of words — that the ajqiarent discord of the 
astounding style which he called ” melange mine own,” 
is really at bottom but another v.iriation of the self-same 
device of making a pattern of the particular on the 
universal. His favourite words in that medley — his um- 

nes, omnes! his ensemble, his En-masse — what arc they 
but attempts to concentrate that contrast by describing 
the universal in a patois, locking up the infinite and the 
local in one word ? Terms mystical and terms medical 
the august and the intimate words barbarous and words 
Frenchified — words lusty, words (‘legant phra.ses from 
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bibles and bills of lading— clauses legal and lyrjcal^ — ; 
their cheek-by-jowl jostle through his catalogue and, 
orisons is but an endless repetition of this trick of 
gencral-and- precise. Just as with the opening line of a 
poem he will swe(q:) in a vast spread of jHain and sky : 

“ I liuiir America singing.” 

and then, with the next, begin to diaper all that im- 
personal space wkh homeliest detail : 

” 'Flic varied carols I hear, — 

The woodcutter’s .song, the plonghboy’s on his way in th© 
morning, the delicious singing ot the mother, or the girl 
sewing and washing . . .” 

— so too with some single word of invocation, something 
apostrojihic or oracular, he will fill the mind with a 
proud vague sense of signs and wondias, and then, with 
the next, a word of graphic idiom, will lift clear against 
this brooding grandeur some object tiny and familiar, 
so that it Iiolds the sight investc’d with a strange signifi- 
cance, like a little figiin^ made momentous by appearing 
on a skyline -dignilied generously, not contemptuously 
derided, by the iiuMsnreltss curtains of empty air 
beyond. 

And ol course it was precisely such an ennoblement 
that Whitman desired for the men Ik* pitted against the 
immensit ies. 

” One’s si‘lf 1 sing, the simple separate person 
Yet uttei the woihl democratic, the world En-masse.*' 

All hi.s work was an endeavour to make the individual 
feel momentous ; reiuemlxTing that now, is there not 
something di*eply sti'iing in the sight of that moral 
message bi‘iug translated involuntarily into the special 
terms of graphic decoration ? This unconscious unity and 
harmony, an actual inability to betray themselves, is 
indeed the final mark of men of genius ; but it was 
probably not in Whitman we would expect it to be 
found. Perfectly homogeneous, however, in .spite of 
its mad ” melanges ” and mixtures, is tlie entire mass 
of his work. ” 1 am large,” lit* said ; ” I contain multi- 
tudes.” and the line that bound them was unbroken. 
Nothing is more absorbing, more inciting, than to trace 
these infallible correspondences. I know of no better 
stimulant or aid to such experiments and researches 
than this remarkable new book. Nor is its value limited 
to the light it throws on WJiitman. Mr. de Selincourt's 
theory of ” substantial equivalence ” alone has im- 
portance enough as a contribution to the science of 
verbal structure to entitle his book to a place on the 
shelves of every writer and every lover of good writing. 

It is distinctly the pluckiest and most interesting of 
the hooks so far included in Mr. Martin Seeker’s 
courageous and exhilarating series. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK : AN IMPRESSIONISTIC PHOTOGRAPH. 

By E. O. Hoppe. 


B y degrees I am beginning to find out some of the 
secrets of a Craft -for I do not pretend that it is 
an Art, in the sense in which we speak of the great recog- 
nised Arts- -a (Taft that is still, I hold, but crossing the 
threshold of its possibilities. No sensible person claims 
that photography can ever become a freely creative 
art, since it cannot give form to the mind’s imaginings 


but can only copy and reproduce the visible world. 
Nevertheless, it may in the highest degree be made 
expressive not only of the personality of its subject, but 
of the man who handles the tools. Whether or not 
anything of the personality of the sitter is lured into the 
portrait depends entirely on the skill and temperament 
of the photographer. Anyone can secure a slavish. 
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lifeless sun-picture ; only the man who is himself an 
artist can study, watch for and get into his work those 
subtle, illuminating touches of life and character that 
give it a certain artistic quality. All true art is funda- 
mentally a matter of feeling, and, each using the same 
vehicle of expression, the man who brings feeling, 
sensitiveness, some imaginative insight to what he is 
doing is alwa^^s bound to do better work than the man 
who is nothing more than an impassive, technically 
expert operator. 

I think it is just this : that whaiev(;r you intens(‘ly 
love will reveal to you its secret inner powers in a way 
that is never opened to you if you treat your medium 
solely as the mechanism of expression. Of course, the 
camera is a purely mechanical device, but in the hands 
of the artist it becomes a mt^ans of accomplishing what 
is, within its limits, true art. In Munich I had my 
training as a painter from I-enbach and Kaulbach, and 
I had gained much valuable experience in drawing and 
painting before I ever touched the camera. The little 
black box has been to me simply the tool with which 
I have found out how to express my ideas and convey 
to others the impression T have formed of the character 
and most characteristic appearance of my sitter. 

Never did I feel this motive-force more strongly than 
when I made my first portrait of Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the man whom 1 had already grown to reverence, 
through his works, as one of the greatest of poets and 
dramatists, mystic, symbolist, an idealist, a realist — ■ 
at once a dreamer and a philosopher. For years 1 had 
desired to meet the man who had for so long been one of 
my literary gods. F>ut it was not until 191T that chance 
brought about the fulfilment of my wish. Then, on a 
visit to Paris, I met for the first time Maeterlinck’s 
gifted wife, (leorgettc Le Blanc — the woman who has 
revealed the full genius of Maeterlinck to the w'orld. for 
it is under the fostering promptings of her devotion and 
the influence of her fine personality that the fire and 
passionate force of the dramatist’s art liave been added to 
the meditative quality and dream fantasy of his earlier 
work. Because of her pleasure in a scries of camera 
portraits T had made of herself, Madame J.e Blanc said 
she would like her husband to sit to me, assuring me at 
the time that she thought no existing photograph of him 
was really satisfactory — that in some way they all lacked 
the spirit and character of the original. Her suggestion 
delighted me. Maeterlinck was then staying at his 
mother’s house just outside Ghent. T set off at once to the 
sleepy little Belgian market-place in an actual fever of 
excitement and ant icipation, Madame Maeterlinck’s warn- 
ing that I should find her husband a most difficult and 
evasive sitter adding to the keenness of my interest in 
him and in my undertaking ; and as T stepped from the 
trap that carried me to 1 he poet’s house I felt that I 
was on the eve of a new, a unique experience. 

I was on the alert for (evidences of his idiosyncrasies 
and environment. The first sounds that greeted me 
were the growls of a dog -a bull-dog of an extraordinary 
ugliness that affected me almost in the same way as 
would extraordinary beauty : that is, by force of its own 
intense singularity. Then, I noticed that the room into 
^Wliich I was conducted was in no way distinguished 
from those ordinarily inhabited by the French bourgeois ; 
the furniture belonged to no marked period and had no 


speciality of design, nor were the pictures and ornaments 
of any but the usual conventional and uninspiring order. 
I confess T was a little taken aback, for I had mentally 
a.ssociated the poet witli surroundings more in keeping 
with what T knew of his temperament. The one vivid 
impression the room made on me was that it was flooded 
with light. 

But the moment Maeterlinck entered everything 
seemed to change its aspect ; I was no longer conscious 
of anything commonplace or conventional around me ; 
the accidental setting became in a flash as nothing : the 
master-spirit filled the place and transfigured it. My 
immediate impression of the man 1 held in such reverence 
was of his extreme simplicity and sincerity. His deep 
blue eyes, the straight brows, the strongly moulded 
forehead, all of tlie typically Flemish type, accentuated 
this impression, as distinctly as the tall, strong body 
radiated a suggestion of abounding health. He is of a 
remarkably shy nature, and his quiet, retiring manner 
conflrrned for me tlu' truth of those rumours that credit 
him with detesting notoriety. T had heard that he was 
a mighty smoker, and was delighted to find my proposal 
that he sliould fill his pipe met with instant response, 
since it paved the way to ease of intercourse. 

Whilst he smoked I led him into converse, studying 
every change of his baffling but frank, expressive features, 
and waiting till the moment came when I might get him 
in some characteristic pose, with some reivealing, charac- 
teristic look upon his face. lie spoke thoughtfully and 
with much earnestness of his love and admiration for 
Carlyle and Kuskin, and was quietly eloquent in his 
praise of Shakespeare. As our talk grew more intimate he 
touched on his own tastes and liabits of life, his pleasures 
and everyday employments, and his themes were as 
numerous as th(‘y were extraordinarily varied. Beyond 
his many-sided inten*sts in literatim*, he talked familiarly 
and with c\ ident interest of boxing, motoring, bull-dog 
breeding, botany, bee-keeping and many other kindred 
and alien topics. H(i has tlie figure of an athlete ; there 
are hints of the open-air in his manner and complexion ; 
a curious sense of strength in his modest reticence ; his 
features in repose are somewhat sombre, somewhat 
heavy, but as he talks and you note the kindling thought, 
the eager interest and emotion play over them, and the 
sleeping fire in his eyes flash and glow, he impresses you 
involuntarily as the high thinker and delicately imagina- 
tive poet that we know him to be. Those who have read 
his books know that the poet is never lost there in the 
apiarist, the botanist, the dog-lover, but I realised, during 
that privileged interview, how entirely all these might be 
lost in the poet they helped to make. Simple, natural, 
wholly himself in all he said and did, he seemed too great 
to affect any greatness, perhaps even to be conscious of 
it ; but to me his very presence was an inspiration. My 
knowledge of his works helped me to understand him , 

I waited and watched, and listened, prompting him 
with a question when he was inclined to fall into silence 
and abstraction, until the psychological instant came — 
and I think I may say that the portrait I then made of 
Maeterlinck is one that does most vitally, most revealingly 
represent him. I shall scarcely be accused of vanity in 
making this assertion, for when a man knows that his 
work is good there is no reason why he should hesitate 
to say so. 






Maurice Maeti^liacK^ 
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PLAYS BY LEO TOLSTOY.^ 

This edition of Tolstoy’s plays is the lirst complete one 
in English. It contains the three plays published in 
Tolstoy’s litetime, “ The Power of Darkness,” ” The First 
Distiller/’ “ Fruits of Culture,” and the three posthumous 
plays, ” The Live Corpse,” ” The Cause of It All,” ” The 
Light that Shines in l^arkness.” Therefore il is sure of 
welcome, especially as such competent, painstaking, and 
exact translators as Mr. Maude and his wife are responsible 
for the work. 

Of the six plays, “The 1‘ower ol Darkness " is by far 
the most farnous. It is a peasant play, dealing with the 
hideous effect of vice and greed upon the untutored Russian 
mind. This story of besottedness and double murder is 
sordid and agonising in the extreme, but its power td terror 
and pity does not come out satisfactorily in the reading. 
For its true development it requires the stage. 

” The First Distiller ” is a mere tnlle— a kind of allegory 
of how man first thought of making intoxicating drink. 
A Satanic imp was at the root of the misclueJ. Tolstoy’s 
satire of man’s fall is clumsy and even stupid. 

“Fruits of Culture” is .i long and very incoherent 
comedy on the subject of spiritualism. The central idea 
is the fraud practised by a servant girl on licr master to 
get him to sign a land agreement with her village cUlers, 
through a pretence that the spirits arc telling him to sign 
it. ’/.Far too many people are introduced, and most of them 
are "Rincon vincing. Here, again, the satire is heavy and 
ineffective. 

“ The Live Corpse ” is a play dealing with the stupidities 
of the Russian divorce law. A man leaves his wife, but 
cannot face the ignominy of allowing her to divorce Iiiin, 
and therefore pretends lie is dead. She marries the man 
ahe loves, but some time later the first luisband rea])j)ears, 
and, of course, painful confusion ensues. But to save f hem 
in their distress he really does shoot himself at last. 'I'he 
opening scenes of the play are very good and lifelike, but 
it tails off towards the close. It shows clearly enough the 
want of final revision. 

“ The Cause of It All ” is a short piece, showing how 
drunkenness is the curse of the Russian peasant. It has 
no plot to speak of, and is a tenuous aff.ur altogether. Still, 
it has a certain air of reality and atmosphere which make^5 
it of some interest. 

“The Light that Shines in Darkness ” is a curious, impres- 
sive, and irritating play dealing with the mind and life of an 
ideal Christian as conceived by Tolstoy. The chief actor 
is obviously a portrait of Tolstoy himself -a rich man, 
father of a family, who suddenly conceives it his duty to 
give all to the poor and to live as a true Christian. But, 
just as Tolstoy did, he finds himself faced with the hundred 
complicated difficulties of society. He is hampered and 
thwarted on every side. His good^is turned to evil and 
his life to bitterness. This is perhaps the most intcrc.sting 
of all Tolstoy’s plays and as obviously autobiographical as 
anything he ever wrote. If it annoys the reader by its 
almost mad lucidity, it must also move him by its profound 
sincerity. 

Tolstoy was not a great dramatist. Apart from the fad 
thatj^e treated plays almost entirely as media for special 
pleading, he had not the concise mastery which gives form 
and coherence to a play, lie did not begin writing plays 
till art had taken up a very secondary position in his 
outlook. None of his dramatic work, not even “ The 
Power of Darkness,” is roolly first-class. In the midst of 
powerful passages you are constantly running up against 
crudities and lonf^ueurs. He lacked the ability to con- 
dense and to suggest. Intensely serious, his tragedy is 
ton unreliev^ and his comedy too heavydiaiided. More- 
over, there seems to be little personality in his figures. 

“ Plays.” By Leo Tolstoy. /Translated by Louise and 
* ’yi'aude. 55. net, (Constable.) 


They are decidedly wooden for the most part. His appeal 
as a dramatist is more through the force of his beliefs 
than through his ability to depict them convincingly. 

Richard Curle. 


HUMAN QUINTESSENCE.* 

Herr Ibsen’s book is not what one would call an achieve- 
meiit in philosophy. It docs not open out virgin territory, 
propound a new system, or provide original interpretations 
to the accepted data. It is in no sense a pioneer work. 
Its justification is rather that it gathers into readily defin- 
able and intelligible limits the tendencies of modern 
philo.sophic thought, and that it corrects certain esoteric 
errors which tlic progress of man's experimental and 
inquisitive attitude to the universe has now rendered 
anachronisms. Its most valuable work in this sphere is, 
J think, in its biological .survey. Modern thought is, 
unquestionably, more anti-monistic than it was fifty years 
ago, and the incompatibilities between exact scientific 
analysis and the pantheistic solution of the universe have 
become increasingly evident. M. Ibsen, in this connec- 
tion, docs good service both to science and philosophy by 
dispelling the illogical crop of theories which have grown 
round Darwin’s discovery of the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest. Darwin did not, of course, 
mean that the vitality which enables certain species in 
the animal and vegetable kingdom to survive those of 
other species less equipped to provide against adversity, 
is necessarily benolicial, 'Phe garden slug, for instance, 
owing to a combination of circumstances favourable to 
its existence, is in the position to destroy a highly dis- 
proportionate quantity of plants and vegetables, necessary 
to man's ,Tsthetic and physical satisfaction. The fact is 
that the prodigality of nature does not make for harmony, 
and tliat an ” external coherence ” in Llie ]i]av of forces is 
about all that we can expect. Monism, which postulates 
.a certain economy and balance of distribution in natural 
phenomena, takes no account of their extravagance, waste, 
futility and subjection to the capricious laws of circum- 
stance. Still, Herr Ibsen's examination by no means 
discredits monism ; it merely indicates some of the causes 
of a slight reaction against it. 

The more precise and definitive part of his contention — 
if a thesis .so little dogmatic and .so content to sift and 
discuss modern generalisations, rather than to formulate 
new philosophic canons, can be called a contention — ^is 
concerned with the chapters, “ Why Politics Lag Behind.” 

” Human Aptitudes and Human Art,” and ” Of Great 
Men.” Life, ho says, is universally subject to the laws 
of transition and transformation, and human systems can 
retain only an ephemeral value What is necessary, 
therefore, among conilitions of constant flux is to unravel 
some reliable principle of human valuation, disconnected, 
from politics, which are the prey of variations in the law 
of might. Indeed, Herr Ibsen’s theme all through the 
book IS undoubtedly searching for some rapprochement 
with individualism — not the old individualism of laissez 
Jaire, which he condemns in no uncertain terms, but that 
wliich recognises tliat the human element predominates 
over the natural, and tliat this element, in consequence, 
should seek ever wider and wider expansion. “ Practically 
speaking,” he says, “ human aptitudes do not change, 
but the manner of procedure in their utilisation is perfectible 
in the highest degree.” So personality, he concludes, is 
humanity in quintessence. Genius, he admits, i$ dependent 
on a combination not only of qualities, but. in order to 
make it operative, of a given coincidence of circumstances 
in an equally proportionate degree. Since these propor« 
tions cannot, in many cases, have been achieved, thei^ 

* “ Human Quintessence.” By Sigurd Ibsen. Authorised 
Translation by M. H. Janson. 5s. net (Frank Palmer.) 
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must have been a large number of mute, inglorious 
Miltons ” in the history of the world. But where they 
exist, it is* possible for the genius (the most intense per- 
sonality, that is to say), to unite all human qualities 
** in perfect harmony and in the mightiest ]diase of develop- 
ment.'* He appears as tlie suprcinr rijprcsentative of 
humanity. 

Herr Ibsen’s study is perhaps a little vague, partly, no 
doubt, on account of the se()])e, absiraction. and elusive- 
neSS of his subject. It is not 111 any way a remarkable 
work, or one calculated to disturb the eciuililirinm of (lie 
orthodox in any marked degree TJlt^ attribute I should 
apply to it would be utility Jt expounds and summarises 
the more enlightened philosophic conceptions of tJie day. not 
brilliantly, but adequately. It is happily inie from the 
jargon of the schools, which alienates the layman Itom 
entering the fields of liighly specialised philosophic sjiecula- 
tion. The translation is by a fellow Ts'orw'egian and anr 
distrusts renderings by a foreigner. Jhit this one, in spii(‘ 
of some clumsiness, is boiler than most. 

1Iak‘oi-U Massiv<;fiam 

THE FALLEN CONQUERORS 

Strongly contrasted with these wdiirhiig times, in 
which the announcements ol to-dav lollow hard upon 
those ol yesterday, iitwvs, a hundred years ag(», travelled 
in seemly and leisiirelv fa.sliion. "I'liree days after 
the issue of such an event of iMirojiean importance 
as the trinniplial entry ol the .Mlies iiibj Tans on ■March 
31st, 1814, so little was knowni 111 England oJ what had 
happened on the Continent that by the 3rd oi the lollowing 
month the London Examiiier of that date inlormcd its 
readers with infinite concern ol “ the breaking up of the 
Conference oi Chatillon, without the conclusion of peace." 

" This lamcMitahlc event," it went on, " \va^ announciMl \es1er' 
day, after the arrival of a niesseiigei iimn J* ranee, through 
Holland, wnth Despatches froin l.ord Castlcreagli, and the sad 
fact communicatecl in the following note to the Lord Mayor : — 

“Foreign (ilfice, April 2. 

Lord Bathurst prc.sen Is his coniplinicnts to the Lord Mayor, 
and thinks it right to acquaint his Lordship, that dcspatche.s 
have arrived this nioniing from Lord \’'i.s(;onnl Castlereagli, 
THE NEGOClAnONS Ai CJIArifl.ON ARE AT AN 
END** 

On the evening of the date of that communication tiie 
Provisional tiovernment ot France decreed tliat the T^mperor 
Napoleon and his Jamily lia I lorleited all rights to the 
Throne. On the f)th of 
the month to quote 
the author of this fasci- 
nating book on tile exile 
of the Dictator of 
Europe — 

" Napoleon r e c v 1 v c rl 
Marshals Ncy, Oudinoi, 

Macdonald and Lefehvre, 
and again showed liow he 
could continue the con- 
flict against the Allies 
Their rcqdy was that il 
he succeeded in reaching 
the T-oire, it would only 
mean a civil war. There- 
upon Napoleon, with the 
remark, ‘ You wish for 
repose ! Well, liavc it 
then I ' wrote out the 
final act of abdication." 

By the k*)!!! of April 
it was knowMi in Eng- 
land that the lallen 
conqueror had given up 
his claims to the throne 
of France, and the other 
countries which he had 
brought into subjection , 

• ** Napoleon [in Exile : 

Elba." By Norwood 
Young. 21S. net. (Stan* 
ley Paul.) 


and also that he had accepted retreat in the little island 
of Elba, off the coa.st of Tuscany. 

Napoleon and his wife, the Jimpress Marie Louise, were 
allowed to retain their titles and lank, and the island of 
hdba was to lorm a .seiiaratc principality, which he was to 
pos.sc.s.s in full .sovereignty cind ])roperty. Although in"'' 
theory he was to be an mdcpciuleut rulei', he was virtually 
.1 prisoner, and it was liojied and apj)an‘ntly firmly believed 
that his future activities a.s a disturber of the world's 
])caee w'ould be prevented. J'^or his sale conduct to his 
new domain tlie several Powers app»)inted Commissioners: 
(leiieral Koller, who Kqne.sonteii Austria ; (ieiieral Schou- 
vakitf, Kussia , Count Truchess-Waldburg, Prussia ; and 
Colonel Neil ('.'iinpl>ell, ICngland. All the Commissioners, 
with the exception of the latter, were instructed to give 
Majioleon the Jmjicrial title and to observe all ceremonial 
marks of deference ilue to such title. It seems strange’ 
lh.it I'.nglaiid alotu- should have boiui chary in this respect, 
but it is tlie fact that " the Imperial title and honours 
wen* impliedly excluded " fiom Caiiijibeirs instructions. 
To a man of " unbounded stomach " such as Napoleon 
was, tlie withholding ol anv ciuemonious titular honours 
must have been galling ;ind Immiliatiiig in the extreme, 
and tlie action ol the Fnglish political autliorities was 
petty and iiiiworthv Xajioleon's request to be allowed to 
proceed to his island kingdom by way of Italy, in place of 
leaving from tin* Erench coast, and embark at Piombino, the 
nearest ]K>rt in I'uscany. opposite Elba, was rightly 
refused by the J\)wers, who judgeil his olqect to be to 
gather to his assistance the army of North Italy, which 
still reniaiiuHl loyal to him He embarked (Aju-il 28th) at 
I'rejus, in Vai. one ol the Mediterranean provinces of 
Erance. on board H M. frigate Undaunted, commanded by 
C aptain Lsslier and airive«l off Portolerraio, the capital of 
the island, five days afterwards, on May 3rd. As a dramatic 
set-oft to the deposed h'mpcrur’s arrival at Elba, it is 
w'orthy ol note Ihut liis successor to the French throne, 
l.ouis XVm re-entered Pans in triumph on the same day. 
Napoleon made his own state entry into Elba on May 4th, 
and was received with acclamation by his new subjects. 

During his journey from h'ontaincbleaii to Erejus, there 
were many incidents whicli showed that his people, who 
liad formerly been his devoted adherents, had now disavowed 
him, and had cast olf all allegiance to their late sovereign. 
.\t several places vn route his life was endangered. Hisre- 
Logiiitiou ol that laet made him pusillaiiimously fearful ; hiH 



Bloody Boney, the Carcase Butcher, left off trade 
and returning to Scaredrow Island (Elba). 

An English caricature of 12th April, 1)14. 

From ** Napoleon in Exile at Elba,'* by Norwood Young (Stanley Paul). 
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unworthy acts in disguising himself to escape observation 
and its possible consequences were pitiful exceedingly, and 
attest that he was not free from some strain of cowardice. 
True bravery would have scorned such soiling of its 
soldierly honour, and would instinctively have braced 
itself to meet unflinchingly whatever fate might decree. 

Napoleon's sojourn in IClba, which lasted sJiort of ten 
months, is related in full detail and most interestingly. 
Mr. Norwood Young seems to lie acquainted with every- 
thing that has been written ab(uit this jihasc of liis hero's 
career, and he has himself lived for some lime on the island 
in order to perfect his knowledge cjI the subject to which 
he has devoted so much time anti attention. A most 
thrillingly exciting incident in the narrative of the 
escape of Napoleon from Elba in his ship the Inconstant, 
is here transcribed ; 

“ The Zephyr meanwhile was sailing in a direction which 
would bring her acro.ss Ihe track of the hiconstaot , and presently 
the two ships came to close quarters. On board the Inconstant 
preparations for defence wore made, but when Tailladc recognised 
the Zephyr^ a ve.s.sel ho knew well, commanded b^^ Ainlrieux, 
a comrade and friend of his own, it was hoped that amicable 
relations might be established. The grenadiers were oideicd 
to hide under the bridge, or clscwdierc. Andrieux did not at 
first recognise the disguised shi]> ; he stared at her for some 
time through his gla.ss. '1 hen he hailed, and Tailladc, after an 
interval of silence, in which he was receiving Napoleon's in- 
structions, replied, giving the name, of llieshiji : ‘ The Inconstant. 
Where arc you going ? ' ‘ To Tegliorn,' came the an.swcr ; 

^ and you ?' Still prompted by Napoleon, 'laillade replied: 
‘To Genoa. Have you any commi.ssions for me* there ?' ‘No, 
thank you. And how is the great man ? ' Napoleon told him 
to .shout back: ‘He is wonderfully well.' So they separalefl. 

. . . He (Andrieux) did not know that lie was being sent lor 
the express ])urpo-^e of watching and following the Inconstant 
He was to receive that news at l.egliorn." 

Mr. Norwood Young is to be congratulated on having 
put together a vastly interesting book. We learn with 
intcn.sc satisfaction that he is writing another work on 
similar lines, dealing wdth Napoleon’s exile in St. Helena 
which is promised for next year. It will be looked for 
with pleasurable expectation. 

Mr. Broadlcy contributes a capital chapter “ J conography 
and other Sidelights and has allowed fifty illustrations 
to be reproduced from his unrivalled collection of prints 
and caricatures relaling to Napoleon and IClba. 

S. Butterwoktii. 


THE SECRET OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE.* 


There are three pcisnn.dities here : M. Paul Emmanuel, 
as revealed to us m " Viletfe " ; M. jlegcr, as loved by 
Charlotte Bronte ; and M. Heger as lie actually was. 
Obviously it is permissible, if not inevitable, that the 
novelist should have w'orked ii]) her hero from the living 
model, changing liis nature as she liad modified tlie circum- 




stances of his life ; it is no l(‘ss natural that her devotion 
to her " master " should liave coloured lier view ol the 
man himself. Mrs. Macdonald, evidently, did not discover 
the tenderness and sympathy lieiieath the surface, which 
captured Charlotte's imagination and causetl the tragcily 
of her life. Slic claims, indeed, for M, Ileger the title of 
an “ ideal " Professor ; but she assures us that lie never 
apologised for his most cruel mistakes, and even indicates 
that he found pleasure in playing upon the emotions of 
his pupils to excite their appreciation of romantic literature, 
and stimulate their powers of expression. He iiositively 
enjoyed tears, and hysteria, in the class-room ; and where 
the consequences, as foi (.'harlotte Bronte, were permanent 
profound, he certainly accomplished his object. 

We are disposed to accept Mrs. Macdonald’s analysis ; 
for, though her refusal to weep annoyed Jiim, slie was a 
favourite pupil, and writes witli cnthu.siasm of his imperious, 
but inspiring, methods of instruction. She tells us, more- 
over, that her experience of her fellow-pupils was far more 
pleasant than Charlotte Bronte's, while towards Madame 
Heger she cannot acquit the povelist of revengeful injustice. 


♦“The Secret of Charlotte Brontt?.' 
6d. net. (Jack.) 


By Frcderika Mac- 


If Paul Emmanuel differs, in many essentials, from M. 
Heger, Madame Beck bears no resemblance to his wife. 
It was rather her loving-kindness and devotioii that made 
his temper tolerable. 

There is a sense, ()f course, in which tliese revelations " 
are not really of great importance. Neither the critic nor 
the reader has any legitimate concern with the private 
affairs of Charlotte Bronte ; they should study, and admire, 
her creations as works of art. J^ut human nature persists 
in curiosity about the lives of those whose writings have 
inllucnced us ; and the false impression which Mrs. Gaskell 
produced, from charitable motives, that Charlotte Bronte 
had penetrated into the very heart of passions outside 
her own experience, has long led us to a false estimate of 
her genius. The knowledge that she was, in fact, writing 
under the influence of her own despair, should prove her 
Irutlif 111 ness to human nature, and acquit her of melodrama. 
For we agree with Mrs. Macdonald that Mr. Clement 
Shorter's continued adherence to the “ enthusiastic friend- 
ship ” theory is untenable. There was, in fact, a “ Secret 
of Charlotte Bronte," which may be found in this volume. 


THE WELLESLEY PAPERS.* 

Even to the purview of that mine of erudition, Macaulay’s 
schoolboy, the work and personality of the Groat Marquess, 
as India not unjustly styled him, arc apt to be quenched 
in the dominating splendour of his more illustrious younger 
brother ; still more effectually, for the casual student of 
history, docs Arthur Duke of Wellington reduce Richard 
Colley, Marquess Wellesley, to the position of mere super 
upon the stage of liis times. Hence we may rightly wel- 
come, in tlie volume before us. a fresh and animated figure- 
study, limned for tJie most part by J.ord Wellesley’s own 
proper hand, of a hard-working, in many ways distinguished, 
State servant. 

In Jiamlliiig a great ma^s ol unpublished correspondence 
the ICditor oJ tlicsc Papers frankly sets himself the task 
of presenting the Man^uess as he actually lived and moved, 
not ol (lis(]iiisitioning at large upon a career already fully 
treated ol in despatches and biographies. It may be said 
at once that he has succeeded admirably ; selecting with 
judgment, cementing the structure of the letters with 
just enough of ciiit ]flain narrative to give the work co- 
herence 'I'hc reailer can explore a carefully jiartitioned 
whole in Hie soothing consciousness of his guide's impeccable 
reticence ami aloofness. 'I'ho actors in the play have full 
leave to speak lor themselves, and the mere list of their 
names upon the title-page — Pitt, Peel, Canning, Castle- 
rcagli, Wellington, etc., etc. — is a pretty strong implication 
of their ability to do so with effect. 

Vnfortunately - to touch his psychology first, and at 
once make our reckoning with his most patent and vulner- 
able weakness Lord Widlcsley suffered from a devastating 
.self-esteem which, with a naivete: tliat at times sets the 
reader gasping, liis own pen insistently exposes. Even from 
the start, as Lord Mornington the stripling statesman, he 
h in effect always exclaiming : " lieliold me a man of parts 
and quality ! " Indeed his arrogance and presumption, 
Pitt’s freedom from which he so warmly eulogises, were 
not merely a drag upon his public career, but an errosive 
to liis private liappiness. As witness his anguish, with 
its sequel of lifelong mortification, at the reward of his 
Indian services by a mere Irish Marqiiisatc — liis “ Double- 
guilt potato," as he fiercely designates it. Some Morning- 
ton of his own day, perhaps, moved the Eriar-Duke in 
" Measure for Measure ” to his trenchant : 

" Happy thou art not : 

For what thou hast not still thou striv’st to get, 

And what thou hast, forgcl’st." 

Nevertheless, together with this weakness, there is 
packed human stuff of much finer quality, e.g, mark his 
stipulation, in re the Madras Governorship, as to the 
bestowal of title and pension upon the displaced Hobart ; 

• "The Wellesley Papers.” By the Editor of "The 
Windham Papers.” 32s.net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
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.Sir J. /.avirm.' /.mu/. Arthur Wellesley, 

Ist DuKe of Wellington. 


iMdiii “ I lie Wtllfilcy I’.iptT- ' fllcibcrt l(‘iikins). 


backing of these Papers. Tlie correspf)iidence itself 
is often individualistic and interesting in the extreme. 

The mediocre .Mr. Perceval achieves, in one of his 
letters to Wellesley, the singular feat of packing 
.seven “ Vour Lordship's " into his o])euing para- 
graph. Loid Auckland is markedly cheery and 
patriotic Lady Hester Stanhope's ejiislle from the 
Hospiiorus cuts, with a vivid note ol feminine wit 
and laughter, aero.ss tlie rather .solemn nimble of 
('luinent iua.scuhn(‘ \oi(.es. W liberiorce conimonly 
devotes about jialf his s])ace to purring apologies 
tor not having writlcm sooner. Tlui gr(‘at Puke 
.'Vrthur, referring to his threatened ni])ture with 
('anning, makes the quaintly solemn statement : “ I 
never had a (piarrel with any man in my life.” 
(.‘aiming’s nienl.il brilh.ince gleanrs through every 
])age of Ins writing ; and Lord Wellesley’s own work, 
notably in his sketeli of the state of I\urope and the 
objects of the Peninsular War. shows real expository 
talent. With Lord Ifnnigham enters a new spirit, 
witty, Irolicsonie ; sti’.ingely fresh and modern as 
compared with the main corpus of correclitudes, 
compliments, ornate felicities, wonLpasturings sup- 
pli(‘d by the oth(‘r — to adopt his own jihrasc — 
Honourable P.eliauders ” Crokcr, in alluding to 
the Jhi>graphy ol Willxulonc oy his sons, makes us 
a pres(*nt ol tlie refieshing jihrasc : ” Shreds and 
patches t)f morbid ” 

The bof)k must needs be of capital value to any 
student of the ]>eriod. and ol luotable interest to the 
general leadei. II\Koi i) Vai T.i.\(is. 


WILD LIFE.^ 

In its ontstar-ding characteristics ” heuds of the 
I'lirtive i'Olk ” closely resembles Mr. St. Mars’ pre- 
^*Jonsrecenf book, ” 'I he Prowlers,” which gave him 
a name as one of tlie leading imaginative writers 


and again (1 wlieii in the lull llnsli of Ins jubilation 
over tlie My.sore campaign, of Ins own clamant demand 
for ‘‘brilliant honour," liis stout relnsnl — for the sake of 
his army, the captors ot Senngajiatain -<jf the 
proffered by the Last India Comjiany. Such incidents 
stir the blood. Again, take the story ol his marriage and 
parenthood. He is living with Mile Hyacinthe Roland, 
lias by her several sons and daughU'rs ; yet this ambitious 
politician, with his career to make, marru-s the mistress 
and through life remains a devoied father to his natural 
•children. Nay more, in his letter to (irenville in 170S lie 
pines for his wife. ” All this vision will vanish unless you 


about animals. He siipiilics no biological jiarticulars, no in- 
timate studies of field life (as naturahsls understand it) ; he 
.si’ts out with a woriderlnlly exlianstive and seemingly inti- 
mate knowledge oi beasts, birds and fishes, and in a series 
of sketches he places them in little, dramas, wrought in the 
manner of dramas for human beings. ( learly Mr. Kipling 
is his inspirer-iii-cliief- and Mr. SI. Mais would admit he is. 
His admiration lor Mr. K]j)hng is emphasised by the prom- 
iiieiife he gives to (mota,tioijs irom Kipling verse. IRit 
the si vie and method of flie two writi'is differ, though Mr. 
St. Mars lias a style- as emjjhatir and direct as tliat oi the 
moic lamou.s author. Tins jxi.ssage is typical of Mr. St. 
Mars’ mamu-r ; 


send Lady Moniiugton out to me by the next sliip,” . . . 
Once more, but two years later : ” Lor God’s sake bring 
me home. Home first, home last, home midst.” Witness 
too his staunch friendships for Wilberfcm;c ; for Canning, 
to admit wliom, for the strengthening of the JVreeval 
Ministry, he offers (June, 1810) to resign his own ollice ; 
for Pitt, as breatheil in the noble and historic eulogy 
published by Croker. 

In regard to his public services, as Governor-Ciencral of 


'■ Tlu- M‘V(’iith w.ivr WHS higg(‘i- lli.in tiu- rest. It .shot up 
llie sniuoth, pdlisiitnl sIo]n- nl Hie lork, liigh .and high, lifting, 
lift mg. till the gull appeai-eil to be standing on but a foot-high 
lump. Ciuue tlien a rush, a swiil, a cloud of flying spray, a 
halo of loam, half hiding some long, dark, glist<*ning, sinuous 
form whi< li shot uj) the polished slop*' of the rock on the top of 
Uit* wave ; .1 distinetlv audihie snap ot jaws ; a scream from the 
gull as that binl jumpi'd and sjna'ad out its wings ; another 
siiaj), an<l tlicn wave, and shajic and gull, and all were gone, 
and the rock was left standing alone arul high, the water pouring 
oil it in cataracts.** 


India, Ambassador to Spain. Loreign Secretary, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his editor docs the Marquess full 
justice. Beyond question he was a man of high courage 
•and integrity ; energetic, honourable, broad-minded. In 
politics he was a liberal, a Freetrader; as resolute as 
Wilbcrforce for Abolition ; a consistent advocate ol 
'Catholic Emancipation. Difficult as it is to regret his 
failure to achieve the final goal of his ambition, the TYemier- 
ship, it puts little strain upon us, in viewing the full sum 
•of his services, in touching the bedrock of a character 
marred by external disfigurements, to accord him— in 
heart as well as in courtesy — his high title of ” The Most 
Noble the Marquess Wellesley.” 

Space forbids more, than a j^assing reference to the fumum 
and strepitus of a period on fire with such names as Nelson, 
Wellington, Napoleon ; though its atmosphere forms the 


A dog-otter had caught and killed the bird. Tliere are 
many spirited little pictures of this kind ; and their only 
fault is that now and then Mr. Mars has too many adjectives. 

Of the sketches, many readers will prefer ” Kafoozalum,” 
” Spirits of the Night,” and ” Interlopers.” The first is 
about a raven whose subtlety with traps j^roves of no 
avail when the bait is a poisoned grouse ; the second a 
beautiful description of bat-life ; and the third a sanguinary 
affair of sheep and wild dogs. At the close of ” Inter- 
lopers ” we have the shooting to death of a she-dingo 
followed by the death of her partner. 

“ Because the spirit of love is both precious and rare, I prefer 
to believe,*' writes Mr. ISt. Mars, ” that this dingo dog, this 
outlaw, this interloper, died of a broken heart. One can think 

• *' Feuds of the Furtive Folk.” By F. St. Mars. .5s. ntft. 
(Heath. Cranton & Ouseley.) 
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more kindly of him if one accepts this theory, and — who knows ? 
— animals may love 1 " 

The book has five animated illustrations in colour by 
Mr. Walter Starmcr. 

LES MAITRES D’AUTREFOIS.* 

Eugene Fromcntin wrote *' Les Maitres d' Autrefois : 
Belgique-Hollande " in 1875. That date and the address 
of " Brussels appear at the head of the Preface, in the 
first sentence of which is indicated the purpose of his 
travels and his book : “ To see Rubens and Rembrandt in 
their own country, and at the same time the Dutch School 
in its natural setting.’* The field thus defined — for From- 
entin in 1875 comparatively one of discovery — has since 
been worked over by innumerable students, many of them 
of indefatigable patience cis well as acumen, l^erhaps the 
most obvious change resulting from their researches is the 
sharpness of the distinction between the two divisions of 
the survey, North and South. No one now would bring the 
North and South Nethcrlaiid painters under one rubric of 
the Dutch School. One docs not say to-day that the 
Dutch School, meaning by that the North Nethcrkind, 
begins with the first years of the seventeenth century, or 
that by a very slight abuse of dates we can fix the day of 
its birth. Had Froinentin written tliirty years later than 
he did, liis chapter on the origin, if not the character, of 
that school would have been expanded, and those on the 
forerunners of Rubens correspondingly modified. Both 
Lucas van Leyden and Jan van Scorel would have appeared 
more often, and more individualised, in his pages, and he 
would almost certainly have suggested some racial and 
spiritual affinity to Rembrandt in Gcertgen tot S. Jans, 
whom as it is he does not mention at all. But the fact that 
Fromentin was imperfectly aware of distinctions made by 
recent scholarship, and wrote in ignorance of much that it 
has brought into the light since his day, does not affect 
the illumination which he cast upon the whole field as well, 
as upon particular figures in it. In especial, the pious and 
enthusiastic re-discovery of Rembrandt since he wrote, 
does not efface his discovery of him. One wonders, in- 
deed, whether our newer knowledge is, after all, very 
essential. At any rate, it only brings into more relief 
the essential justice of the estimate which Fromentin’s 
prescience enabled him to pronounce from the evidence 
under his hand. 

That estimate is wonderfully satisfying — admiring, com- 
prehensive and reasone 1 . Fromentin is never dogmatic. 
He is stimulating, by virtue of a method of raising questions 
suggesting answers both for and against the point he 
appears desirous of making. Yet he is always logical, and 
we must not complain if, with an artist’s instinct for 
unity, he coerces his argument, and sometimes the facts, 
into a full charge in favour of a predetermined conclusion. 
Thus his well-known theory in regard to the domination 
and significance of chiaroscuro in Rembrandt’s art rests 
(for him) on a series of props, not always quite secure, and 
the chief of them actually made a little wobbly by the 
restoration of the “ Night Watch " and its removal from 
the Trippenhius. Bui even were they all to give way 
under it, there are others to take their place, and in any 
case the theory was brilliant psychology and is illuminat- 
ing art-criticism. And then again, the point he makes in 
his character of Rembran'lt, Ihrough the master’s failure 
to found a school, is just as well as acute, even although 
Vermeer (under another name) is deliberately disconsidered, 
and Fabritius is left out altogether. Is one wrong in 
supposing that completely as Rembrandt conquered him, 
and his spirit Hooded and moved him, the full homage 
was at first a litLe irksome to the author — that it chafed 
his professional amoiir propre ever so slightly to acknow- 
le(teeFa power which he was unable as a painter completely 
to explain ? If so, he made ample amends, and possibly 

^ • ** The Masters of Past Time : or Criticism of the Old 
and Dutch Painters.” Translated from the French of 
.kugene Fromentin. With Coloured and Half-Tone Illustrations. 
; 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


this slight constriction of his will renders in the end his 
elucidation of Rembrandt’s difficult and original genius 
more comprehensive and acute. But, at the same time, 
we are aware how freely in comparison Fromentin 
moves in his survey of the genius of Rubens, whose 
character and work are so lucid, spontaneous and imper- 
turbable, with nothing in either to hide, or profound enough 
to be hidden. 


AN ANATOMY OF PAIN.* 

In ” Time and Thomas Waring ” Mr. Morlcy Roberts 
has added an heroic chapter to that psychological history 
of contemporary life which novelists of distinction are 
writing. Page after page has the grandeur of a modern 
epic ; if it were not so, the manner would have fallen short 
of the profound theme. 'Fho old combat between man 
and pain is unfolded as an intense, subjective drama ; 
vivid sensations and thoughts assume the guise of charac- 
ters, every whit as vital as Milly, Thomas Waring's inept 
wife, or Joyce his daughlor, or Jennie, or the fragrant 
memory of his early love. 

Waring underwent a serious operation, and recovered 
sufficient strength to undergo another. All that lies 
between those two points of experience wrought into 
agony, is analysed with extraordinary fidehty to truth, 
and a romaTiti<i story of vivid interest is comprised within 
those limits. 

The tragedy of such torture as comes from operations, 
is that it has been able to give such a poor account of 
itself. It has been dumb, bewildered, protesting; the 
patient proceeded as ” a lamb to the slaughter,*’ and 
generally a moan has summed up Jiis reminiscence. Waring 
went into that far country, bounded by anaesthesia and 
convalescence, and brought back a map of those Dantesque 
regions, about which surgeons and anajsthetists know little. 
The medical profession should read Mr. Morley Roberts* 
impressive diagnosis ol ob.scure mental states prior to 
operative treatment, and arising out of it, for such know- 
ledge will tend to understanding. It will be especially 
valuable to specialists wdio have ” knowledge but no wis- 
dom.” 'J'hcologians, too, ought to read it carefully because 
of the issues of conduct and destiny involved. 

Waring was a proud, overbearing man, a bully to hi.s. 
p-itient family, .and a journalist of savage judgments, 
whc) had believed in the <!xisteiice of a (iod in a curiou.sly 
aUstract iiianiier. But " Kenshaw, whom he imagined 
when he was away as a mechanical surgeon of steel armed 
with knives, had dissected God out of him when he had 
Iiim on the table. . , . Nothing, nothing is so important 
as I thought it was.” The only godlike theory left in his 
universe was kindness — the only evil thing, cruelty. This 
conclusion, entirely brought about, apparently, by ” shock,’*" 
altered his whole .ittitude to his family and his friends, and 
is the direct cause of audacious developments. Nearly all 
the orthodoxies are defied, and there is much pungent, and 
some bitter criticism of accepted conventions and opinions. 
The only conces.sion to the ” gallery ” is the contrivance of 
an acceleration in the plot which secured Mrs. Waring'.s. 
acquiescence in her daughter’s passion-driven crisis. Ex- 
quisite delicacy of feeling i.s showui in the portraiture of all 
the women. AUhcuigh Waring has a dead wife to whose 
memory he is devvitcd, a second wife^whoni he Icamt to^»w. 
suffer gladly, and a mistress, one breathes “ the pity of it i '* 
rather than any harsher rcfiection. 

Some readers, even of tlie better sort, may demur at the 
amount of abstract speculation, and complain that Waring’s 
erudition has received too much emphasis ; and those who* 
keep the producers of pretty stories busy, will be puzzled. 
But men and women who are on the look-out for literature — 
brave, vital, even solemnising —will find in “Time and 
Thomas Waring ” a book of moment. 

Wilkinson Sherren. 

* "Time and Thomas Waring.”^ By Morley f Roberts. 6Sv 
(Eveleigh Nash.) ^ 
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THE HAPPY ESSAYIST/ 

Wit, grace and urbanity arc (jualities that Mr. G. S. 
Street has ever possessed, but on getting well into the 
forties he has mellowed in quite a remarkable way. With 
more force of mind he might hav^e been a noveUst of peculiar 
distinction. But perhaps it is well lor us thiit he is one of 
the idle apprentices to the most popular form of literature ; 
for, after all, we have a superabundance of novel wTiters, 
while there arc very few men who are able to carry on the 
best traditions of the older art of prose. Hlossod with a 
happy indolency that has prevented him frcjiii using his 
ideas and observations as fast as ho gatliered them, Mr. 
Street has now a rich backgrtiund of thought and rodectiou 
tliat gives a fine suggest! voness to all his remarks on hie. 
He writes from the fulness of ex])ei ieiu'e, in the iiiaiinor of 
the great essayists, and his early vein of satirical observation 
is lost in a wistful sort of kindly interest in all the pleasant 
aspects of human activituis He Inis become the most 
chiarming of modern writers of essays, with a light, gracelul 
and easy way of expression that is as grateful as it is rant. 
Naturally, there is a good deal (»f personal rev^^Iation in 
Money and Other Kssavs.” \n essayist who diies not 
reveal the idiosyncracy of liis mind and tcinpiuMinent is 
unworthy of his art : for him M<jntaigiie, Lamb and lla7hlt 
have worked in vain I^Ir. Street is almost as frail Klv 
personal in style as the great Frenchman. He is talking 
to himself most ol the time and allowing ns, in tricinlly 
fashion, to overhear tin* convci'satioii. We are made 
acquainted with the state of his monetary allairs, and 
taken by liim to his favoiiriti* rai e-meeting, or we shaio his 
misfortunes when he tries to see the Hying men i\i Hendon 
on the cheap, or wastes a guinea on ii se.it at (. ovent fT.irtlen 
from wliich he cannot watcli the ti'ei of the dancers in the 
Russian ballet. It is amusing to learn, in the light ol a 
recent event, that Mr. Street gave up going to theatres 
as a dramatic critic because most of tJie plays were so poor 
that the work became distasteful to him. As ICxanniicr 
of Plays, he will now have a still larger number ol uninterest- 
ing pieces to ciiticise IVihaps, howev’er, reading through 
everything that theatrical managers hope to produce will 
not be so dreary a job as sitting onl the fewer plays that 
arc actualb' porfc)rmed. 

One of the best ol the essays is that 111 which Mr. Street 
dreams that lie meets luniselt as he used to be. riietc is 
G. S. Street aged twenty-live ; (i. S. Street aged thirty-live, 
and a tolerant, humorous, sympathetic man taged lort\-live. 
The middle figure complains that he had worked out a 
serene and graceful form of egotism 
and an ironic way of looking at things ^ - — 

which he expected his successor to 
perfect. Instead of so doing, tiie 
successor, the present Mr. Street, has 
relap.sod into an emotional interest in 
things and persons and found amuse- 
ment in horse-racing and the jiopular 
drama. It is a piece of delightful 
auUfbiography, w'himsical in tone and 
yet thoughtful at bottom, and it 
contains much comfort for readers 
who are also getting into the lorties 
or even advancing still farther into 
life. 

The paper on (ieorge Wyndham, 
with which the book concludes, is a 
beautiful, touching memorial of a rare 
and admirable man — of the only man 
of our time who retained the natural 
magnanimity of the happy Elizabethan 
age. Here Mr. Street speaks .straight 
from the heart, without wliimsy or 
fancy, for tics of friendsliip united 
him to the man who, in our compli- 
cated age, was '* Knight and artist 
apd scholar and statesman as well.” 

• '‘Money and Other Essays.** By 
G, S'. Street. 4s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


Wc hope that Mr. Street’s new work will not hinder him 
from essay-writing. Since Andrew Lang died there is no 
one to equal him, and he takes a larger view of the familiar, 
daily things of life than even Lang did. 


THE COTSWOLDS.^ 

•• WhcMi, I wonder, will history be taught in our village 
schools from the local end, as sunily it should be ? ” So 
writes Mrs. Sturge (hetlon m her very charming book on 
the Cotswolds district, ami. as if by way of meeting the 
iK'eds of tlio.se who would answer Ihi* (piestion as she 
would have it answered, she hiis wiilteii this entertaining 
work. History is prc^perly a collecln)n of parish annals, 
and, believing this, the authori*ss has tried to paint for us, 
bv gathering together the recoids and memories of this 
particular neighbourhood, a j)art of tlic picture of the 
nineteenth eeiitury. The ** Corner’' of which she writes 
IS the table land between the Colne am! the Evenlode, 
King in l^ast Cdoucestershire .ind North-West Oxford- 
shire. She has gathered together a mass of information 
(m such (hvi^rse .subjects as, the domestic weavers of the 
( otswokls, the madiinc rmls, the old local fairs, the lighting 
ol \illages. the rural labour movements in the seventies, 
the (ild penal code, and hundreds of other subjects, not 
only from books, pamphlets and iiewspai^crs, but from 
personal recollections of those who were eye-witne.sses of 
the old order of things. 'I'o all .students of the great 
industrial movement whicii was perhaps the chief feature 
of the nineteenth century, tlie book must prove of the 
highest value. Some idea ot the change that has come 
over our outlook during the last eighty years may be 
gathered from the account of the C'hild T.abour Hill which 
was brought before Parliament in 1832. No children 
under nine were to work in tlui woollen or cotton trades, 
and while they were under thirteen years of ago their 
hours were to be limited to nine a day. I he chief oppo- 
sition to this measure, whicli w.is an iminovement on the 
state of things that then existed, came from the parents 
of the children. T1 h‘ ('otswulrl wt^ivers, in their petition 
against the Hill, declared that their cliihlren’s labour was 
the only equivalent they had for a large family, and they 
asked the very pertinent qiie.stion : If the cluld is to 

*“A (.oi-nor ot tli(‘ Cot-woldv " \W M. Stiirgo (h'otton. 
7s. Od. not, (.Motluicii ) 
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be kept at school until nine years of age, who is to pay 
for it ? The book, which is illustrated with some charming 
photographs, has its usefulness enhanced by a copious 
appendix and an excellent index. 

SOME NEW NOVELS. 

THE FORTUNATE YOUTH.i 

There have been occasions on which Mr. W. J, J.ocke 
has seemed to offer us fairy stories of our time, so lond 
he of treating of generous impulses and reckless chivalry, 
of friendships between men passing the love of women, 
of waifs adopted by quixotic guardians, of cases of sublime 
perjury and reproach j)atiently endured by innocence. 
Only the other day this author defiantly accepted the 
label of sentiiueiitalist. In liis latest novel he takes up 
the challenge of those critics who have judged him to be 
too ]>reoccupicd with romantic motives and shown them 
just how he would wnite the very thing they impute to him. 
a fairy tale of moilern lif(‘. He has taken one of tlie most 
popular of nursery legends and adapted it to twentieth 
century conditions. It is the legend of the swineherd 
who loved and won the heart of a princess, h'cw heroes 
arc so acceptable to children as the raggetl youngster who 
reckons himself of royal stock and through the companion 
of some king’s daugliter climbs to his proper rank and 
station. It is such a lad's ascent of the social ladder — 
though he is a lad born amid modern slums and obtains his 
princess’s hand in the hurly-burly ot modern English 
politics — that Mr. Locke describes in his engaging chronicle 
of "The J^ortunatc Youth.’’ As you might expect, the 
novelist modifies the old scheme to suit its up-to-date 
setting and our latter-day sentiment, but he adheres pretty 
faithfully to the outlines of the original fairy-tale, with the 
result that readers who gras]) his intention and grant him 
his formula will find themselves no less fascinated by his 
version of a story that can never grow old, than they were 
once by Hans Andersen’s familiar rendering in days when 
horizons were golden, life loomed still a mystery, and fairy 
princes might be encountered round the nearest corner. 

Mr. Locke, of course, tells his fairy-tale with a difference, 
and it is just the difference which lends it its chief piquancy. 
For a very long while everything goes well with I’aul 
Kegwarthy, quite as well as if fairy influence were really 
at work on his behalf Luck is squandered on the hand- 
some boy ; he moves upward with giant strides. Whem 
once friendly Harney j bill’s caravan has traiisiiorted him 
from the atmosph(‘re of squalid yioverly and unkindness 
ill which his childhood has jiassed. he exjiands like a flower 
in the sunshine and his “ vision splendid " of an existence 
that shall be roses roses all the way seems in the surest 
way of fulfilment. If he does not stumble acro.ss the royal 
parents he at first counted on meeting, iilher dream stuff 
of his ambitions materialises anil helpers spring up at 
every turn. He tries various callings and there is not oiii' 
but contributes Ms .share to the trciming of his mind and 
the refining of his manners. Tlie instincts of adaptability 
and self-improvement seem born in him ; he has a natural 
fastidiousness and taste for what is beautiful, exquisite 
and luxurious, llcncc, when favouring circumstances open 
up for him the prospect of a great career in politics, he is 
qualified to seize the cl ance lyualified to be the rising 
hope of the Conservative yiarty and to charm the princess 
whose condescension is to crovrn his life's happiness. 

So far Mr. Locke has cojiicd almost closely his fairy- 
tale model ; it needs but a stroke of that pen he wields so 
gracefully to leave Paul securely established on a 
pedestal of fame, his princess by his side. But it is just 
here that the element of dramatic surprise comes into the 
story, just at the moment of Paul’s climacteric that the 
novehSt^s ironic humour obtains its opportunity. In the 
midst of his first election fight the fortunate youtli makes 
im appalling discovery. The candidate who is opposing 

! ' ♦♦The Fortunate Youth.” By W. J. Locke. 6s. (John 

l^e.) 


him, a Radical of the fanatical and ascetic sort, a tradesman 
who has made his fortune out of fried-fish, turns out to 
be his father. Think of Paul’s dismay. He, the instinctive 
aristocrat, the lover ol a princess, the believer in rank 
and its heaven-born right to rule, learns that his origins are 
humble, nay, almost humiliating, for his mother is actually 
that virago of the slums from whose cruelly he had so gladly 
long ago in his boyhood nm.de his escape. It seems to him 
that he is an impostor, that he has conquered his princess's 
affections under false pretences. And so there are trials 
ill front of this favourite of fortune before he can justify 
once more his title. 

'J'hat touch of Iragi-iomedy, that intrusion of the 
grotesque into what might otherwise be ratlu'r too mono- 
liuioiis a record of picturesque succe.ss is the very making 
ol Mr. Locke’s lairy-tale. Were mfl the imp of malignant 
ciiciimstance, the bad fairy not invited to the christening, 
ar V.w old nursery .stories conceive it, allowed his innings, 
not all the charm and vivacity of Mr. Locke’s style, not 
all liis .happy descriptive ])owcr, not all the effectiveness of 
his character studies, notably that dear old Pagan, Barney 
Bill, the itinerant brush-maker, whose every .sentence is a 
))earl of wisdom, would reconcile us to a certain strain of 
egoism which is to be detected in the hero. Paul forgets 
only too thoroughly his fellow -victims of the slum and the 
mill, has scant sympathy and thought to .spare for the 
little urchins who shared his sufferings and never enjoyed 
his luck. So that poetic justice demands that this fairy 
prince who is singled out for so many blessings and privileges 
should endure his measure ol adversity. The bulfet once 
dealt out to him, wc can admire his stoicism, his rally, his 
recapture of the skirls of chance. He has earned his 
right to good fortune ju.st as Mr. Locke has triiimphantlv 
vindicated his ability to write a genuine fairy-tale. 

F. Cf . Bettanv. 

THE ORLEY TRADITION.* 

In his new novel “ The Orley rradition," Mr. Kalph 
Straus has created (piite a classic character and produced 
a very remarkable study of the luiglish country gentleman. 
The great character is Mrs. Damson, who kept a sweet- 
stuff and general .shop in the little Kentish village of 
Handsticld. Cast in somewhat the same mould as the 
Mrs. Poyser of (ieorge ICliot and the Mrs. l^roudie ol 
Anthony Trollope, the Kentish woman could have met 
both of these two eloquent viragos and defeated them in 
a battle of mother wul and vituperation. Le.ss picturesque, 
but more subtle than Mrs. Poyser in " Adam Bede," she 
kept the county amused by her celebrated sayings, but 
came to grief at last over the remark she made when the 
news was brought that an heir had been born to Lord Orley : 
"We’ll 'ope," she declared with a certain deliberation, 

as ’e won’t be .as big ,a fuul as ’is father." 

iMir the boy grew up and become a brilliant, clever 
politician, and Mrs. Dcinisoii did not approve him, and 
heartily wished that he would be more like his father. 
Indeed, everybody who knew the younger Orley hoped that 
he would reform in time and acquire the proper amount 
of stupidity, and when at last he did so there was more 
general joy than there had been at his birth. Mrs. Damson 
was so overcome with gladness that she forgot to make one 
of her celebrated remarks. 

Both the theme and its setting may appear whimsical 
and fantastic. But as a matter of fact, the novel is a very 
thoughtful piece of work that does not lose any of itf 
power through being delightfully entertaining. What 
Mr. Straus offers us is really a fine, brilliant defence of 
the idea of an aristocracy. He takes a county family 
that for hundreds of years has been notorious for its lack 
of intellectual ability. The Orleys are a big, handsome 
race of men, good at fighting and at open-air sports, easy 
to get on with, and honourable in all their ways, but stupid 
and indolent — in short, the noble barbarians of Matthew 
Arnold's famous analysis of our social strata. In Mr. 
Straus’s view, however, men of this sort form an admirable 
element of our society, and there is a loss rather than a 

• “ The Orley Tradition.” By Ralph Straus. 69. (Methuen.) 
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gain when one of them breaks away from the traditions 
of his order and tries to cultivate the hard cleverness 
of mind necessary in a political or business career. “ Let 
them,” he says in effect, “ remain quiet country gentlemen, 
and proviile us with our Army officers ami easy-going 
village squires. The qualities of character that they 
possess arc more valuable than the qualities ol mind that 
they lack.” 

John Orley was crippled by an accident that put an 
end to his military ambitions, and settling in J.ondon he 
flirted with art and literature, in the person of a lascinating 
woman novelist of the advanced school, and entered on the 
game of politics and fought his first election at a town 
where the ” Orley 'fradition ” still weighed on tlu^ minds 
of the people. But he had lost, while cultivating his 
intelligence, the charming qualities of character that had 
distinguished his family, and Mrs. Damson, who was watch- 
ing over liiin witli motherly interest, was glad to hear that 
he had been defeated at the polls. And when, on recovering 
the full use of his legs, the young man returns t<» the ways 
of his fathers, sells his books and pictures and settles dt>wii 
ill the village to do nothing gracefully, evervbody is pleased, 
except the woman novelist. ArisU)tIe and Xietzsch<- would 
approve this remarkable eonclusioii, and though readtus 
with a KadiCc'il turn of mind will not agree with the main 
idea of Mr. Straus’s work, tliey will allow that lu' li.is stated 
a very interesting case in a clear and vivid manner. W itli 
the cxce})tion of the woman novelist, the eliaracters arc 
drawui wuth remarkable poivei and charm the naughty 
lady IS a somewhat mclodrainatic sketch of an adventuress. 

i:. W. 

DODO THE SECOND ‘ 

It is a lare thing for an author lo writt* .sequel which 
grips and fascinates you more than tlu! original novel , 
yet this is what Mi. h. 1*. Benson has iloiie in “ Dodo the 
Second.” The many readers wdio loved Do<lo in licr 
w'ayward youth will liave an even stronger Jeeling lor her 
now maturity has develo}>ed her I'haracti r Jlei fa.scina- 
tion remains ; but in ])lace of the waywardness, we fiml 
heroism, and devotion lo the sweetheart whom she jilted 
in her youth. He has loved her for IwcMity yt'ars, and 
ultimately marries her. 

And ” Dodo the Second ? ” She is a young person, this 
Nadine with refreshingly original views on the world in 
general, and some ])eople in particular, who makes us 
frequently jrhii in hc;i laughter, whuJi is thus charat terised : 
” she gave a sort of liiccu]) and then gurgled.” 

It is evident that Mr Bens(m started out with the idea 
of writing a novel fbout Dodo’s I'aughler ; but it w'as not 
lo be. The loya which kept Jack Clicstcrtord from 
loving Nadine or y otlier woman while Dodo was in the 
world, prevented | Benson from writing a book concern- 
ing her in which l* was not the central figure ; and \vc 
would not have if otherwise. The book deeds with the 
problem of unavv. ened womanhood ; the woman who, 
though loved, is [vveiless lo love in return, until some 
great event disturl the even tenor of her life, and unlocks 
the heart which 1 , been clo.sed even against herself. It 

is a great problem, toe which becomes more vital with the 
progress of civilisatftju, and the author touches on it wutli 
vast sympathy and tjnderslanding. proving that, although 
she may not realise A every woman has the power to love 
grandly and selflcsslV, which is tlie only true way. 1 he 
whole story is finely woven, the threads are lightly 
drawn together — nev^T dragged. Over the. story rests an 
atmosphere of cxiremo modernity. It is modern life seen 
broadly and kindly, with its present glaring faults modelled 
in the low relief to which time assuredly will sink them. 
And through every/ page there runs a fine philosophy of 
life, which perhaps ^can be embodied in these two sentences. 

Life is so short and every moment should be so precious 
to everybody,” sa^ys Dodo, and ” the only point of life is 
to be ’alive.” Tj(iis book is life- -life which bubbles and 
sparkles like champagne. The joy of life is irradiated 

• “Dodo the Sednnfl.” Bv E. F. Benson. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stotttbton.) 
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from each j)age, tJiat true jov whn li comes from within 
and which sorrow never dims , and as we lay it down at 
the end of the story w^e feel the world is not quite so 
tragic a place as it sometimes apjX’ars. 

M. Toktn. 

FULL SWING.^ 

A dozen novels stand to the eredit of the industrious 
and popular authoress whose latest work is before us ; 
and we should say that “ I'ull Swing ” will add something 
to the popularity ol ” Frank Danby ” and to her 
reputation. It is good measure, this story of Agatha 
Wanstcad, Squircss of Mail(‘y. J'or it begins when she is 
but a child of ten, and ends with her death, at the 
ap])ix)aching marriage of her son Sfie had many troubles, 
this unhappy Agatha. Tlu re w^as her lather lo begin with, 
wdth Ins yiassion loi on hids, and his bringing a stepmother 
into the house. And then he died, and the stepmother 
died, and the slej^niotlier's little daughter grew up to 
make a runaway match whicli turned out badly. Not so 
badly, alter all, as Agatha's marriage with tlie Irish noble- 
man. Lord (irindelav, who, as the authoress assures us, 
belonged to tlie Ireland ” of Lever's novels.” Agatha was 
nearly forty when this disrej >11 table Irish peer won her 
affections, and th<Te was the faithlul and quite wealthy 
family lawyer, Andrew McKav wanting lo marry her all 
the time. But Andrew^ was a good friend and was with 
Lady (irindelay when she died. hOrtunately for all parties. 
Lord Grindelay's deatli comes at a much earlier stage in tlie 
boi)k, and though Desmond the only child has been shock- 
ingly broiiglil up, he is his mother’s son fieforc the end 
comes. Poor Lady (irindelay brought most of her troubles 
on herself for she made many mistakes, good and conscien- 
tious woman though she w^as. The South African w^ar 
w^as the saving of Desmond, and the excellent McKays, 
father and son, were able to deal with the wicked red- 
haired nurse who so nearly brought ruin upon Ihe gallant 
youth. As for the love story of Dosmoml and ICunice, the 
most hardened novel reader must Jollovv it w^ith sympathy. 
There is plenty of incident in ” Full Swing ” and the senti- 
ment and moralising are not allowed to stop the way. 

LONDON CIRCUS.*^ 

In this fantastic satire on the intellectual circles of modem 
London, Mr. Henry Baerlein reveals a fresh side of his 
character. He is, it is clear, a daring humourist with an 

* “Full Swing. By Frank Danby. 6s. (C^assell.) 

® “London Circus.*’ By Henry Baerlein. 6s. (Fifield.) 
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uncommon talent: for poking fun at our leaders in art and 
letters and politics. His plot is a wild improbability that 
is meant to be enjoyed for its extravagance. But it 
introduces into the earnest, c\iltivaied, artistic life of 
London, the lifelike, amazing figure of Derunje. He is a 
Syrian who takes Ivimself extremely seriously, and after 
acting as secretary to Abdul Hamid, he flies to England to 
escape from tl>^ Young Turk Party, and to make his 
fortune by ii^f^igious picture that he has painted. Derunje 
is drawn m an excellent manner : he is not a caricature 
but a^4^al Oriental, with many charming qualities and a 
chiJLdish faith in the value of his picture which impresses 
^XL the Londoners he meets. Ho is taken up by a group 
of kindly fatuous busybodies, and an enthusiastic art 
critic is so won over by Derunje’s personality that he 
writes a column praising the great Syrian masterpiece of 
religious art, without waiting for the picture to arriv^e in 
England. So a boom is started on work which nobody 
but its maker has seen, and the thing grows, owing to the 
rivalry of two newspapers, to a monstrous extent. One 
foresees that the masterpiece will prove to be something 
very feeble and amateurish, and this foresight of the 
ultimate bursting of the bubble adds to one’s enjoyment 
of the extravagance. We suspect tliat some of the char- 
acters are well-known figun's in London life very thinly 
disguised. Hut most of the satire is good-humoured 
jollying without a sting in it, and the fun of it all is very 
amusing. The equanimity and sweet reasonableness of 
Derunje in both glory and disaster is purely delightful : 
he is a memorable figure. 

ON THE STAIRCASE.® 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton has his own distinctive place 
among living novelists. His stories are always of the more 
or less seamy side of 1 -ondon life ; he knows that side of 
London life as intimately as Gissing knew it, and he writes 
of it as realistically and as sympathetically as (hssing did, 
but in a more genial spirit, 'riiere are points of light in 
his darkest pictures ; he is keenly sensible of the quiet 
hopes and quiet happiness that sweeten the lives of even 
the poorest and make them liveable, 'fhe Ciretton family in 

On the Staircase," the happy uaderstaiifling and ahcction 
existing between the father and mother, the two brothers, 
and the self-reliant, very lovable sister Barbara these and 
their careless, natural, pleasant relations with each other 
are a vein of light through whatever is drab in the tale. 
In some ways more charming than Bcirbara is Amberlcy’s 
sister Susan, a very sensible, motherly young person who 
believes she is a predestined old maid, but becomes the 
heroine of a delightful little love idyll ; Ambeiiey’s mother 
is a clever, humorous bit of characterisation ; Arnberley 
himself is a strong personality, strongly and ably drawn, 
and his resolute, much enduring, finally triumphant love of 
the independent Barbara is admirably developed. Vclan- 
court is the least normal character in the book, but he is 
as true to life in his fashion, as all the rest. He is a young 
fellow of a poetical temiJeramcnt ; .sensitive, brooding, 
eelhsh, passionate ; but weak and unstable, born to the 
tragic failure in which all his aspirati«ins and vacillations 
end. Lonely, unsociable, he is touched by the feminine 
attrat^ion.s of Cissy, his landlady's niece ; she waits on 
}iim/fe interested in him, and he is presently fired with 
. a blind, wild love of her. Her promptings overcome any 
fear and self-doubtings that would liavc restrained him, 
and tlW run away and an* marr.od, furnish a poor home 
on the hire system, and settle down to make the best of 
thitlgs on thirty shillings a week. His literary enthusiams 
t:^X^'h€r ; she is only keen that he should get on and earn 
fnd in businef^s matters he is miserably incompetent, 
liomelife, with its petty discomforts, incompatibilities. 
dWil^^inants, remorseful reconciliations, its squalors 
jind immiliations and little joy is minutely and vividly 
; ^<1 yovi begin to feci that its continuance is 

:® ** 0 n ;the Staircase/* By Frank Swinnerton. 6s, 
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impossible when Velancourt meets and conceives a be- 
wildered, desperate, overmastering passion for Barbara, 
who has nothing but pity for him. Mr. Swinnerton has done 
nothing better than the scries of character studies in " On 
the Staircase ” ; it is a very notable achievement. The 
story has atmosphere and, for all its necessarily sordid 
elements, charm ; it is, moreover, a story so intensely 
human and so full of interest that it should make the book 
a popular as well as a literary success. 

C. W. 


THE CHURCH REVIVAL/ 

Mr. Baring Gould, well known as a voluminous writer 
who is always interesting, has given us in this book a 
vivid and picturesque history of the Church Revival of 
the nineteenth century. Probably he would admit that 
it is rather more a partisan statement than a sober history. 
Mr. Baring Gould lias lived through an exciting time, and 
though he holds that he has won in a noble hght, the 
warlike spirit is not yet dead witliiii him. We start with 
an account of the " Protestantising " of the English Church 
by foreigners and alien dogmas from the year 1547 to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Actual church 
doctrine, with its suitable forms of worship, are to Mr. 
Baring Gould of supreme importance, Calvinism, Evan- 
gelicalism and Puritanism arc equally anathema. We have 
had many pictures of the moribund condition of the 
English Church in the eighteenth century, some of the 
most striking can be found in Mi.ss Sheila Kaye-Smith's 
novels, '' The Tramping Methodist " and " Starbrace *' ; 
but Mr. Baring Gould puts down the lack of zeal and 
moral laxness more to false doctrine than many of us 
would. The chapter on Victorian Bishops is the fiercest 
in the book, and on these matters much could be said 
on the other side, but we shall all agree with the author 
that his criticisms would not stand against most of the 
present bishops. He writes with genuine enthusiasm of 
the Tractarians, and shows how both by their zeal and their 
good works they not only played a great part in the revival 
of the Anglican Church, but profoundly modified the 
religious spirit throughout the country. Mr. Baring Gould 
frankly acknowledges the sincere and often self-denying 
religion of the Evangelicals, but he rather exaggerates 
the tendency of the more devout amongst them to ulti- 
mately go over to the " Catholic faith," and is quite unable 
to understand the intellectual po.sition of the " Broad 
Church party," therefore fails to see the extent of their 
influence and their character. In conclusion, he ex- 
plains that he is a loyal member of the English Church, and 
protests against the errors and superstitions of Rome. 
The book is full of many telling anecdotes, touched at 
times with a certain bitter humour,, thougli the author 
never for long loses his natural geniality. 


LIFE IS A DRE^AM.t 

This is Mr. Curie’s second book of stories. His first was 
a very attractive first book, of wliiifh I can now vividly 
remember some sensations of travel and impressions of 
tropic scenery, some delicious memories of a boy's country 
h<didays on the Scottish border, and several studies of 
minds disordered. Mr. Curie was good at three thingB. 
He could take full advantage of the atmosphere of remmt 
scence, to give charm and strength to simple mattd^S* ! 
He could paint luxuriance and gorgeousness both by 
colours and through the mind of an' observer. He could ^ 
recreate the moods of a person travefling alone in foreign ; 
places. His writing was opulent, but Iwell considered. 

The new book marks a change, not much in poiverM^ 
in intention. Only one of these piece^ depends much oh ji 
description, and the same is the only (pne m^ng use Of i 

♦ TheChurch Revival : ThoughtSThoreonandReminiscon^es»f i 
By S. Baring Gould. las, 6d. net^ (Methuon.) s : ' 
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the atmosphere of memory. That is to say, Mr. Curie has 
neglected the sort of writing by which he might most 
easily have scored and indulged himself. His subjects are 
more various than before. There is a man who goes to 
dredge for emeralds in an Andean lake — “ an evil place ** 
where the niggers, maddened by the forest, unbalance and 
finally murder him. He leaves a diary which is just im- 
probable enough in manner to weaken the verisimilitude. 
There is a little boy who cuts up a hateful velvet suit and 
sleeps in a wood, only to be brought back at midnight to 
more than forgiving parents ; a look-out man who fails 
to put detonators on the railway line in a fog and causes 
the death of a gang of workmen, and commits suicide : 
a tippling remittance man in the East who makes the 
reputation of being ‘ in the swim * : an old clerk who saves 
money and asks for a long leave of absence that he may 
.see the beauties of the world, but has nothing to say when 
the head of the firm gives him a week and advises him to 
go to Margate : a man who sails home eagerly after fifteen 
years in the tropics but is disillusioned by the cold, etc., 
so that he takes the next mail out again. 

The stories arc in the first place readable. 'Phey are 
clear, free from superfluity, and continually moving. 
They are full not only of vivid things, like the look-out 
man’s fear of the dead men’s eyes ‘ creeping round the 
comer to him, like lobster’s eyes on the end of stalks, 
going zig-zag, zig-zag,’ but of the air of common life al- 
together without tediousness, though perhaps the story 
of " The Emerald Seeker ’ is not the only one suffering from 
unreality. 1'hc descriptions, all strictly relevant, are 
excellent. Rut Mr. Curie is still at his best 111 the one 
story where he relates a memory that is chielly pictorial, 
the least ambitious and not the most interesting in the 
book. The other stories demonstrate a notable but as yet 
imperfectly successful effort to give equal truth to Ihe 
experiences and emotions of people more or less widely 
different from the writer. In the story, for example, o I 
the man going home from the tropics, 1 see the probability 
that he might be disillii.sioiied as Mr. ( uile desires to show 
him, but 1 do not clearly see wliat was his idea of England 
and how the truth was brought home to him, and that in 
.spite of the fact that the man is sufficiently introspective 
to sec that “ one can’t break through fifteen years’ habit 
like that. My God 1 ” The old clerk is less open to 
objection because he is more simply a type, a ghost who 
can be treated sentimentally and externally. Briefly, 
Mr. Curie proves him.self a conscientious, rcsc.lute artist, 
discontented with his fir.st decided and graceful suc'cesses, 
but not yet at the end of his now, dillicult, self-denying 
task. 1 judge liim by the high standards which he has 
obviously before liim. By any lower standards, these 
stories would have a right to very high praise for their 
beauty, insight, and workmanship. 

ICiiWARi) Thomas, 


BOOKS FOR ALL.* 

The five volumes — 81-85 — of the “ Home Uni\c*rsity 
Library” fully maintain the high standard set by the 
earlier volumes. Dr. Moore's scholarly work on the 
Literature of the Old Testament ” should prove of great 
service to the Bible student. In the opening chapter 
there is an admirable summary of the difficulties in the 
wav of Biblical scholars, from St. Jerome to Luther, as to 
the inclusion of the Apocrypha. The chapter on the 
minor prophets is especially well written j* P^ehistom 
Britain ” an illustrated volume by Dr. Robert Munro. hw 
an almost incredible amount of information relative to ite 
eijte It is interesting to find in it an account of the 
and Industries of the Stone and Bronze Ages. In his 
** Problems of Village Life,” Mr. E. N. Bennett treats his 

♦‘•Rooks for All” “Home University Library.’* S vols. 

^Williams & Norgate).— ** The Nation s Library. 

pwh. (Jack,) 


subject in a masterly fashion. The book is written m^y 
from the labourer’s point of view ; the author has httle 
patience with Sir H. R. Haggard and his ' conversations 
with farmers and land agents.” The histoncal devetop- 
nient of the land difficulties is explained, and the remedlM 
from Tariff Reform to Land Nationalisation are discu^d. 
The volume on ” Common Sense in l^w," by Dr. Paul 
Vinogradoff. is a lucid exposition of the aims and me^s 
of laws in gciieriil, and is well suited for the lay reader. 
Dr. Vinogradoff compares jurisprudence with political, 
economy in tliat tliey both require a specialised knowledge - 
to understand their details, although developed from 
general principles. “ Unemployment, by 1 rof. A, 

Pigou, is a logical and instructive, work. Under circum- 
stances where rhclonc would have been easy, PioL IigOU 
has written soberly and with judgment. His attitude 18 , 
on the whole, optimistic ; he does not always expect 
remedies, bid thinks that palliatives might be found. 

Messrs. Collins are to lie coiigratiilatoil on the excclleut 
appearance of their Nation’s Library.” In his preface to 
Burns ” the Rev. L. Mac Loan Watt disarms criticism and 
claims as his oiilv juirpose ” to turn those who know little 
of the poet to Ins work.” It will certainly do this, and 
more, lor the author shows a rare appreciation of hlS 
subject. There is too much epithet — “ shaggy-haired 
survival of the goat-legged Pan ” - " pUistcr-stripping 
power of Rabelais ” - hut the volume is most readable 
.and, on the whole, no one could give, us a better estimate 
of Hums. At a time when the P.iuaiiia t aiial is occupying 
so mucb ol the world’s attention Mr. Knock’s book, “ The 
I’anama Canal.” is very welcome. It is one of the most 
entertaining ol books, thoroughly interesting from cover 
to cover. Mr. linock deals w ith the history of the isthmus, 
the previous attempts at cutting it through, and the final 
triumph. Those who wouUl have an accurate estimate of 
the real significance ol the Panama Canal should read 
Chapter Xill. of this book. In the ” New Birth of 
Ireland ” Mr. Redmond-Howard is to be congratulated on 
taking a broader scope than the mere, issue of Home Rul^ 
his subject is the luture oi the Irish nation. Granted 
Home Rule or its cciuivalent, Mr. Reclmond-Howard s 
conclusions are just. His opinions, affecting to be impartial, 
arc not unnaturally biassed, but the perusal of this 
book would do good I0 tliosc who are convinced of the 
early extinction of the Irish race. The questions of 
'• Co-operation and Co-partnership,” winch arouse more 
attention day by da\'. arc ably cxpoutuled by Mr. L. L 
Price, and Mr. ('.ibsoii lias written a most fascinating book 
oil " Twentieth l enlury Inventions.” 

It has, no doubt, been often said that the 1 eople S 
Library ” of Messrs. Jack is tlic best value for the money 
on the book market. The last twelve volumes are not 
likely to alter this opinion. In biography or historicm- 
biographv we have three names Schopenhauer, Bis- 
marck and the German Empire.” and ” Luther and the 
Reformation. " Schopenhauer —not cfuiccrned with the 
desUnies of nations— is more generously treated than 
Bismarck or f.ulher, who are obscured somewhat by the 
history with which they were concerned. We arc given 
many interesting details ol his lilc and a full discussion 
of his philosophy : there could be no better handbook for 
the beginner. We could have wished to have had more of 
Bismarck than of the German Empire, but, no doubt, in 
so condensed a library there is no room for purely personal 
studies. Otherwise the author has written up liis subject 
excellently. The writer on Luther ha.s not neglected the 
importance of Erasmus in the Reformation, and speata of 
our owing to him ” the Reformation that is to come. In 
reference to him, too, Mr. Agate speaks of ‘ Pictw- 

esque vituperation a phra.se aptly applicable to Luther 
and Carlyle. "The Industrial Revolution^ 
written piece of history. It would be difficult to md, 
elsewhere a better description ol the War of Amcri^ 
Independence and the causes of the British lo-sses. To 
Singletaxers, " Land, Industry and Taxation ’ wiU 
ap^ : it includes a chapter of extremely practic^, 
proposals for land'reform. In " Empire and Democracy ,, 
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we find chapters f)n Hc^me Rule, the Discovery of Im- 
perialism and the Rediscovery of England — crammed full 
of facts and optimism —the optimism not always justified 
by the facts, perhaps, but always readable and yielding 
food for thought. Eatin students will find a useful historical 
text-book in Mr. Giles’ " History of Rome,” which includes 
a chronological synopsis, 'the “ Foundations of Religion ” 
is an interesting psychological study <»f comparative 
religion, in which the writer attributes modern apathy to 
the sudden accession of knowlerlg(j not yot ])ro|ierly assimi- 
lated. The " Principles of Logic. ” is an excellent nianiial, 
and should prove a bo<ni h) students. Mr. Maegregor 
Skene's illustrated book on " Wild b'hnvcrs ” should be in 
the hands of every nature student, and should imduiihtedly 
arouse interest. " Applications of Flectricily ” has been 
written especially lor non-t(‘chnical stiulenls ; it has muiiy 
illustrations in the text and covers a range from electric 
bells to wireless telegraphy. Mrs. Arthur Pell has wtitteii 
an instructive hi.story of “ Arclntc'cluro ” from the earliest 
times to the Renai.ssancc ; without being technical, it 
expresses all that should be said on tlie subject. 

It is a great achievement to plac(‘ btdore the public, lor 
so small a price, complete and critical studies on snt h a 
variety of subjects. A noticeable feature of these volumes 
is the excellence of their bil>ljograplm‘s and indexes, which 
more than double their value. 

Anpkew Hovli . 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLftH 
THEATRE.* 

Mrs. Stopes riMniuds us that tlu‘ late James llalliwell- 
Phillipps had two faults : he rarely gave Ins relcreiices, 
and more raridy gave them fiillv. For her part, Mrs. 
Stopes writes frequently as it all lu-r readers were animated 
by her own unbounded enthusiasm (to say nothing ol 
leisure) for the study of original <loi uincnts, and her own 
power of perceiving their significance. Of her ])rescnt 
volume of 272 pages, 123 are devoted to documents. She 
has a habit, too. of taking it for granted that her readers 
are well acquainted with the rcisearches of other students. 
In the result, much of her work, valuable as it is, is cja lare 
to the general, and does not rctlect, as it should do, her 
great gift, when speaking extempore, tor making her lavoiir- 
ite topics vital, picturesque, and often tliriling. Surely, 
the history of the first English theatre is a topic in wdiich 
the average individual may be expected to take .something 
more than a casual interest. It is a topic inseparable Irorn 
the story of the lUirbagcs. Hut. as we have it, tlic story 
is full of confusion. Omitting the* Collier controversy, 
John Addington Symonds dated the rise of The 'riieatrc. 
The Curtain, and The Hlackfriars, all in 137O, but 
added a footnote query: “Was Hlaekfriars rebuilt 
or built in 139O ? '' C'hurton Collins gave The J 31 ack- 
friars precedence, but said all the three theatres named 
wers built in I37<i. Mrs. Stoiies tells us that the first 
English theatre was The I’heatre, built in Shoreditch 
about April, 1 57O ; aiui that James liurbage also designed 
The Blackfriars in 1596. But, in her preface, she wTites : 

It may be asked why I have made no reference to the earlier 
Blackfriars of twenty years before ? Farlly because,” she adds 
•* that was conducted on an entirely different system, it was 
not like Burbage’s, meant for a high-class public theatre, but 
chiefly because the discovery was not mine.” 

What is the reader, coming to the subject for the first 
time, to make out of this ? Then but little light is thrown 
on the relations of The Theatre and The Curtain, 
though we are told, as against other authorities, that the 
latter was a rival of the former. Referring to the duel 
between Ben Jonson and Gabriel Spenser, Mrs. Stopes 
writes : " To understand it fully we must, as has never 

* **B|irbage and Shakespeare’s Stage.” By Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes. 5s. net. (De La More Press.) 

** Representative English Comedies : Vol. II. The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Others." 
Under the General Editorship of Charles Mills Gayley. Litt.D., 
LL.D, 8s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


been done, go back to the story of a previous tragedy ** — 
the affair between Spenser and Feake. Did not Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson tell this story in 188O ? But, in spite of defects, 
we have read Mrs. Stopes’ volume with increasing interest 
and admiration. She does bring before us the human side 
of the Burbages ; she makes James Burbage especially live 
before us, in liis enthusiasm for liis Ideal, and his constant 
bii/fctings against the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. In a few graphic lines she conjures up a clear vision 
of the London of the time ; and her documents include at 
least one indubitable discovery : a letter in which the Earl 
of Pembroke alludes to his inability to go to the play *' so 
soone after the hiss of my old acquaintance (Richard) 
Biirhadge.” 

Dr (iayley's new' volume is a very thorough attempt to 
reconstnu't the theatrical life of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, with partiiular regard to the comedies and the men 
who wo*ote them, their co-operation, and their lom panion- 
ship in misfortune He and his contributors (who include 
Professor Charles H. Herford) make their exhaustive w'ork 
humanly interesting no less than intelh'ctually stimulative. 
Their criticisms smack not alone of the study, but of 
contact with the acted drama of the present day ; aiul 
they carry tiie burden of their sclnilarly impedimenta 
wdtli both ease and dignity. riie General JCditor, in his 
elaborate introduction of fifty-seven p.iges, estimate's the 
value of the comedies of 1 )rayton, Mnnday, ( liettle, Porter, 
llaiighton, Chapiiian, Jcinstin, Marsloii, and Lield. His 
verdict is that “ not more than ten of the comedn^s review ed 
have intrinsii. littirary and dramatic excolleiiec.” 'I'ourh- 
ing the so-called “ War of the 'J'heatres,” he has ” no cloubt 
that it w^^.s kirgely a jilay to the gall(*ry from the first.” 
lie thinks “'The Silent Woman,” ” The Alclieini.st,” 

J^'astwTird Hoe,” and ” 'fhe Dutch Courtezan,” have 
possibilities yet. were our theatrical syndicates and actor- 
managers either h'ss ot a foreign strain, or more ('onvers.T.nl 
wdtli our rai i.il traditions or onr literature. W ith Mrs. 
Stopes he deelmes lo be dogmatic about the alleged Cun- 
ningham forgeries GddJy enough, he does not mention 
The Theatre, and his allusion to The Blackfriars does 
not seem to harmonisi' with wliat Mrs. Stopes says. 
Dr. Gayley wTites : 

“ When, in i James J^iirliiige had undertaken t(» lurn ji.iil 
ol the old Bl.i('kliT.irs intiiiaslerv . . . into a ])rivale theatre, 
and the city aulliontn’s . . . liad protested,” tjneen Jdiz.dieth 
” reljuled by speually saiii lioninf» tlie Master of lli(‘ Chajiel 
childien as manager of Ibis piivate theatre, and by taking under 
her exclusive i)atidnage, in 1508, tw^o i)ubhc companies, tlic 
Chamberlain’s and tlie Adniirars.” 

It is time someone w'cnt carclully through all the author- 
ities and gave us a chronological outline of early theatrical 
history. Another point, perhaps worth notice in a year 
wdiich witne.sses tJic terceiitejiary of Sir 'rhomas Overbury's 

Wife,” is the relation ol the poisoning repre.sented in 
our early drama to the poisoning that went on in 
real life. Kiinbault's accu.sations against James I. have 
never betm satisfactorily dispo.sed of. It remains to be 
said that in Dr. Gayley's volume the texts thought worth 
giving are those of ” ICvcry Man in His Humour,” ” 'J'hc 
Silent Woman,” ” The Alchemist,” ” ICastward Hoe,” and 
” The Merry Dcvill of Edmonton.” 

W. F. A. 


novel notes. 

A CASTLE IN BOHEMIA. By David Whitelaw. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To disappear suddenly and leave no clue as to his where- 
abouts was quite in keeping with the established character 
of the Honourable Herbert Epgrave. He^belonged to a 
type beloved in Fleet Street ; his exploits in practical 
joUiig, ill the field of sport, in politics, were all calculated^ 
to interest and amuse the public, and scarcely a month 
passed without adding to the versatile reputation of the 
Honourable Herbert. Came a day, however, when this 
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privileged pet of Mayfair yawned. " At tlie early age of 
six-and-twenty the world lay at tlic feet of the Honourable 
Herbert — a sucked orange.” Ov'cr dinner at the luxurious 
Hotel Hclvoir he drawled out liis tale of boredom : '* De 
you know, I haven’t had a real thrill for a week, not since 
1 mis-fired over ICaling when I was Hying young J)’Arcy 
from Hendon to Hrooklands. 1 can hear his gasp as we 
began to dro]) ... it was gloricjiis to see the roots of the 
houses jump at us . . . llien the engine starting up again. 
Do you know, Keggie, I'd give a hundred ponmls down 
to anyone who could jirovide me with something fresh 
like that — a real thrill . . . new faces . . . new jdac.t's. . ” 

And, sure enough, the waiter standing by lakes him at his 
word, and in exchange lor a hundred pounds siijijilies 
Herbert with something new in thrills The thrill consists 
in attending, in place ol the Polish waiter, a seciet meeting 
of a world-society of Nihilists called lor the jmrjiose ol 
deputing one of their number to .'i.ss.issinate a tvrant in 
Bohemia. When it is added that this pleasant little task 
is allotted to Hcibcit (nndc'i ])ain (d death) and that th(‘ 
Hoheniiaii tyrant proves to be none other tlian ('omit 
Boris TYisneif, the guardian ol Herbert's tiaiiree, it wdl lx* 
seen that the waiter more than earned his money I'he 
plot is di'velojied with Mr. W'liitekiw’s actiistomed skill, 
and culminates in a driimalK <lis{overv miide b\ llerbeit 
in the Poiini’s bedeliainIxM . “ \ C'astle m Ikiliemia,” is 

an enthralling romaiu.e with n leniaikable plot tlial 
possess! s slaving jiowi'r iij) to the linal chapter 

TEN MINUTE STORIES. I tv Ah;eriion Itlackwood. (>s. 

(Jolin Miirr.iv.) 

Most ol us have felt the ghostU qualities of ordinary 
things in that strange mood when the pow(‘r of the twd- 
lighl seizes on the mind in some nidviiown, lonely (ountry 
])lace. At the end ol a da\ s tramp, jierliaps, \ou grow 
tired, and imslakc a iootpatli and got lost at c\'enmg in 
a my.steri()us wood full of eerie sliadows and dim jireseneccs. 
If your brain is luinibcid by the faligm' of a long walk, 
the sleeping memories ol the soul ot your lace secMii to 
awaken and people the shadowy fon‘>t with the spectral 
forms that hamiled the imagination ol your i emote jiagan 
forefathers Mr. .Mgenioii Blackwood luis cultivated tin's 
twilight frame ol mind witli passionate zest. I U‘ }»n/es 
it as a way of <*scapc from the vacuum <»1 imagination 
prod uc (id by modern lationalism. Rather than see by the 
dry light ol reason, he would prefer to live in darkness. 
Sometimes indeed he has seemed rea<ly to t row oil all 
restiaints and allow his imagination to wandei down ways 
as dark as tliose in which a witch doctor of the C'ongo forest 
dwells. But beneath the extravagances of hi‘> attitude, Mr. 
Blackwood has a nmiarkable framewcM'k ol tliouglit Avliich 
he has developtid in a line series of novels Starting with 
as inten.se a beli('f in the creativ(‘ iorcc ot human ieeling 
as savages display m their attein|)ts to bend material things 
to their will by rites of childish magic, he has modified 
and extended his central idea into cjiiitc a reasonable sort 
of philosophy. His now' collection ol tales ” I'en Minute 
Stories,” forms an admirable introduction to his way of 
looking at life. Some of them are based on material 
left over from his longer works ; others are pure studies 
of character that reveal a new side of Mr. Blackwood’s 
talent- his gift for comedy. But in the more important 
of these short stories there i.s again displayed the strange and 
impressive power of wizardry that first made Mr. Blackw ood 
a force in modern letters. Since the days of Poe and 
Merim^e, the study of the supernatural has attracted 
many fine short story wTiters, and Maupassant and Mr. 
Kipling have, in our time, so powerfully developed the 
old subject-matter that they would seem to have exhausted 
its finest possibilities. Mr. Blackwood, however, can stand 
comparison with any of the older masters of supernatural 
efiects. He is more iit earnest than most of his predecessors, 
and he has in many cases a definite framework of thought 
behind his brilliant exercises in imagination. What is 
of much more importance from the point of view of art, 
is the fact that he has also a style of peculiar power and 
fine distinction. His subject-matter invites sensational 


treatment, but he now declines the invitation and devotes 
himself to creating a soft enveloping atmosphere of a 
strange spiritual kind, in which supernatural things seem 
to happen in a quiet natural w^ay. There is now more 
white magic than black magic in Mr. Blackwood’s work, 
and his delight in the imaginative ways of children and 
the fairer influences of natural objects inspire him with 
many charming ideas exjiresstMl in a stylo of high beauty. 

THE TWIN SOUL OF O'TAKE SAN B\ B.iroiuiss .Mberl: 

fr.'XiietIuin. With I^'ronlisjurcc in C’r»l(uir. O.s. (Stanley 

P:in1 ) 

T.<»rd and Lady (iarleston have had a siunuis <juarrol and 
have partofl. Sc) his Loidship- wlio is imt .'it all a bad 
fellow' at heart, and was not jiriinaijly resjion.sible for the 
trouble with lus w'ife — goes oil to bij)*m. 'ITiore he is 
attracted l)v tlui beauliliil O’Take San, a girl of good 
parentage, and tlic inevitable hapjieii.s 'I'hen comes the 
war with Riissi.i, to which Loid ('larlistou goes as a news- 
paper co!Tcspoii(l(Mit. He ret urns It) find his wife nursing 
the baby ol the cU'ad ()’'l.iki* Sail — and IJic (mding is 
obviously liapiw. 'Hie Bamiu'ss Albert d'.Aiiethan tells 
this simple little story efie<ti\ely and well, making an 
excellent use of lier knowleilge ol ]a]ianese lile .and customs. 
Novel-readois--esi)ecially tliose who haa'e a foible tor 
Oriental subjec ts will find " 1 ho Iwiii Soul of (3'Tak6 
Sail ” w’ell deserving of llieir .'ittcaition. 

JOHN BULTEEL^S DAUGHTERS. I>\ Iv.ithaiiiu lyiiau. 

Os. (Smitli, I'ld(*r ) 

In sj)iie ol llic- mnnense amount ol woi k Miss Kalliarinc; 
d'yiian <ic( onqilislies lor hen* js \ i-l another new' noved 
bv^this wcdl known writer her p(Mi loses none()l its cunning. 



“ A Japanese maiden evidently 
ot gentle class • • • was 
slowly . • . descending the 
temple steps." 

From “ Thf Twin Soul of 0'Tuk6 San "(Stanley Faul). 
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h^r stones lose none of the freshness and chafm which is 
peculiarly their own. There is ever an air of fragrance in 
Miss Tynan's books, and “ John Bulteel's Daughters ” 
is no exception to this rule. John Bulteel is a quaint 
character ; bluff, hearty, and exceedingly stout, with a 
certain resemblance to ** Holbein's portrait of the great 
Harry," and " an uncanny habit of using very strong 
language with a manner of the utmost gentleness, which 
at once frightened and fascinated the old ladies of the 
country-side." He is a widower, and lives with his four 
grown-up daughters in seclusion in the country, impressing 
people with the idea that he is plain farmer and a middle- 
class Englishman. But there is some mystery about John 
Bulteel — a certain aristocratic air about his daughters 
that belie the term middle-class. However, the daughters 
themselves know nothing, but “ acxepted the certain 
mystery about their father as one accepts any fact one is 
born to. They had no curiosity about it, whoever sought to 
inquire into or probe it. It is astonishing how much one 
will accept if one is born to it." The adventures and love 
affairs of the four daughters and the solving of the mystery 
about John BulteeJ form the main theme of a very charm- 
ing story. "John Bultccl's Daughters" will .add yet 
another name to Miss Tynan’s long vista of successes. 

IT WILL BE ALL RIGHT. By I'om Gcallon. o.s. (Iltilchin- 
son.) 

The author explains the title of this novel as an " opti- 
mistic phrase in common use," but when Fergus Itowlcy 
utters the words in the last line of the book, the circum- 
stances were decidedly unusual. Rowley, the wealthy 
collector, with the connivance of the ship’s steward, 
feigned suicide by jumping overboard, the object of the 
grim joke being to see what use his solicitors and his heir 
made of his money, Clement Strange, the legatee, was 
a city clerk at twenty- six shillings a week, and the aillucnce 
of two thousand a year produced the results that were 
to be expected. In the hands of the swindling solicitor 
and his feminine accomplice, ('lenient was a lamb for the 
shearing, and though he did in a sane interval marry his 
typist sweetheart of the old days, there was much to be 
explained and forgiven at the final return of the prodigal. 
The best parts of an interesting story describes the vain 
efforts of the supposed dead uncle to re-establish his 
identity, and his claims to liis own property. Mr. Gallon 
has contrived this portion of the plot very plausibly and 
with some neat, dramati*'. episodes. Fergus Rowley has 
to pay for his saturnine joke by serving as butler in his 
own house. The vanity of riches is well and truly preached, 
but lovers of meloarama will grieve that the solicitor and 
the lady should escape unpunished to South America. 

CRYING FOR THE MOON. By Nancy Pain and Winifred 
Rose. 2S. net. (T. Werner [.auric ) 

This is an unconventional story of two uiuxmvcntional 
girls who live by thcm.selvcs in a cottage at the foot of the 
Chiltern Hills. 'J'he girls, Julia and Gwen, are naturally 
and vividly drawn, the humour delightfully vivacious, and 
the novel itself wholly refresliing and alive with the spirit 
of youth. Through a suggestion of the vicar’s wife, Julia 
and Gwen pui chase a man’s hat to liang just inside the 
door of their lonely cottage, as a protection against tramps. 
This is the beginning of " Reginald " — a sporty youth who 
springs from their imaginations. He is provided with a 
room, with an arniclu^ir and cigarettes, with the Cricketer’s 
Calender and an assortment of other luxuries pertaining. 
;t0 young men ; he is provided with everything except a 
^positive existence. And then — a real Reginald, meeting 
a motor accident outside, is brought suddenly into 
little home. The novel is described as a love story, 
it is a veritable tangle of love stories, and with the 
"^^banning originality that is the hall mark of the book, 
do not all get straightened out in the end. It is to 
l^l^Oped that the authors will coUaborate over another 
in the near future, for they have created a novel 
out of the usual run ; it is as fresh and wholesome aS 
s ^;th otvrihd across the Chiltern Hills. 


THB WAY 6F THE STRONG. By KidgW^ guiliiiji/ ^ 

(Chapman A Hall.) ; * V. 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullum has devised a more than 
^usuiQly elaborate plot for this well-stocked novels ; 
which abounds in dramatic incidents and powerfully 
limned Canadian vignettes. The story opens in the 
wilds of the Yukon, and gives a memorable description 
of a sled-party overtaken by a blizzard while braving 
the hazard of the winter trail to the coast. The 
party comprises a man, a woman, and an Indian guide, 
and the cause of this perilous dash for civilisation iSt an 
unborn child. For the woman is shortly to become a 
mother ; help will be needed, and the marriage service is 
yet to be read. Leo, the father of the child, is the out- 
standing figure of the novel ; not altogether a pleasant 
man in spite of his magnificent physique and indomitable 
will ; he is in fact a relentless, unscrupulous schemer, whose 
one consuming ambition is to force his way by fair means 
or foul into the ranks of his country’s millionaires. He 
conics to the Yukon gold district to seek his fortune, and 
his character is well typified in the brutal frankness with 
which he addresses the poor, fascinated woman who has 
attached herself to him : "... I never calculated to 

marry you ... 1 have no real love to give any woman . . . 
My whole mind and body arc absorbed in another direction, 
which is utterly op})osed to all sentiment." The first part 
of the novel tells how Leo abandoned the mother of his 
child for the sake of a " wad " of gold, and how the woman 
died in child-birth, leaving the infant boy to the care of 
her seventeen-year old sister, Monica. The plot hinges 
on the solemn pledge which the dying mother extracts 
from Monica. "I'he novel spreads over a large number of 
years and deals largely and critically with the clash between 
capital and labour, capital being epitomised in the person 
of Leo, who " makes good " as a wheat king, and labour 
in the person of his son, who matures into a socialist orator. 
This incomplete outline hardly does justice to a story 
which shows signs of having been constructed with un- 
common care, and contains much that is characteristic of 
the author’s best work in forceful melodrama. 


THE CITY OF HOPE. By C. Fox Smith. 6s. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 


'rhis is Miss Fox Smith’s first novel and it proves the 
author to be a writer of great ability. It conveys a vivid 
impression of life in a Canadian prairie city, where Mark 
Russell, a young Englishman dissatisfied witli business life 
in ICngland, goes to seek his fortune. Vigorous, willing to 
work, he determines to show the Canadian farmer that an 
Englishman is his equal, and his successes, his misfortunes 
and disappointments are related by Miss Fox Smith with 
striking realism. Her clear, concise descriptions bring 
tliat viist land of promise vividly to our apprehension^^ 
and her characters have that element of reality whi^ 


makes them seem something more to us than merely people 
in a book. Mark falls in love with his employer’s daughter, 
and, though she loves him, grave difficulties bar their way V 
to happiness, and lie is doomed to lose sight of her aiid 
wander through many surprising experiences and exciting;), 
adventures before he gains a greater wealth than he had 
striven to win, and the City of Hope leads him at last to ^ 
the City of Love. 


A HEATHER MIXTURE. By Morice Gerard. 6s. (Hodder/ 
A Stoughton.) 

A new story from Mr. Morice Gerard’s facile pen Jls i 

sure of a wide welcome. In " A Heather Mixture/ 
Dalrymple, arriving in Italy after a tour round the 
gets suddenly entangled, by reason of his 
semblance to his broteer Fraser whom he has not 
years, in a love affair, with which ho has no cohcerfi/ 
learns that the passionate jealousy *of an Italito 
places Fraser in great p^L Determined te i 
brother’s life, he goes in pursuit of him and foUOws' 
a wild, rugged island of the Hebrides— to ^ 
too late ; Fraser Dalrymple has b^en 
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cliff. The author clouds the murder in mystery, intro- 
ducing many bewildering and thrilling incidents, and 
making the story from start to finish keenly exciting. It 
is only at the end, after the involved plot has been cleverly 
worked out, that the misunderstandings are cleared up and 
Hugh learns the secret of his brother’s death, finding for 
himself in the “ far-olT, wind-swept island ” that which he 
had never come to seek, but which, having found, he can 
never live without. Mr. ( icr.inl is one f»£ the most ingenious 
of sensational story-writers, and his powers of imagination 
and invention were never used to more effective purpose 
than they are in ** A Heatlier Mixture.” 

A FREE HAND. By TTolon C. Roberts, (is. (Duckworth.) 

In her new novel of Sussex life, Miss Roberts is very 
daring. I'or she not only [portrays a man’s character 
in an intimate manner, but she traces its development 
from boyhood to middle age in a long, detailed study. 
It is not often that a woman writer sets herself so difficult 
a task as to comix-te with the great male novelists’ know- 
ledge of the thoughl.s, Icehngs and instincts of their own 
sex, but Mi.ss Roberts is successful enough in her adventure 
to justify her in undertaking it. She manages to kee}> her 
hero handsome and attractive to various kinds of girls, 
without robbing him of some fine, manly qualities, and she 
makes him interesting and likeable, without endowing 
him with an^dhing remarkable in the way of intelligence. 
But if we understand aright the idea underlying the title 
of the tale, he scarcedy possesses anything more than an 
average strength of character, and if he had been able to 
use ” a free hand ” in shaping his own life, he would have 
made no great thing out ot it. As it was, his mother and 
his first wife, his daughter and his second wife kept him 
working in harness as a seaside dentist, and except m one 
moment of extreme temptation, he .stuck to his given job 
with a certain amoniil of quiet heroism. To our mind, 
the unusual talent of Miss Roberts is best displayed in her 
study of her hero’s first wife. The full length study of her 
hcio is praiseworthy, but the sketch of the strange heroine 
has more of real power of vision in it, 

KITTY BELL THE ORPHAN. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. With Six Illustrations. 2s. 6cl. 
net. (Pitman.) 

This story was first published in 1847, when it ap- 
peared serially in the London Journal as part of a long 
novel called "j^Mary Lawson,” by hAigeiie Sue. Mrs. 
ICllis Chadwick made reference to it in her recently pub- 
lished volume, ” In the h'ootsteps of the Brontes.” She 
now re-issues the tale, which makes a book of nearly a 
hundred and fifty pages, and claims that it is possibly 
an t^arlier version of ('haiiottc Bionte’s ” Jane i-'yre.” 
Charlotte Bionte had as little in common with ICugeiie 
Sue as Shakespeare had with Bacon, and at first blush one 
is disinclined to take the suggestion seriously. Mrs. 
Chadwick's theory is that having written the story, Charlotte 
Bronte sent it to M. Heger, at Brussels, and that Sue 
obtained the MS. from Heger, and incidentally gathered 
from him something of her life-story which he introduced 
into the novel with which ho incorporated ” Kitty Bell.” 
But there is absolutely no evidence of all this - it is all 
just ingenious guessing. If Sue took the story, it is to be 
assumed that he trcinslated it into French when he used 
it as a tale told in his own novel ; therefore Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s observation that, as it appeared in the London 
Journal, ” obviously ‘ Kitty Bell ’ is an linglish story, 
written by an English writer, for there is not a single trans- 
lator’s n<He all the way through, whilst in ‘ Mary Lawson ' 
there are several translator’s footnotes," is not quite 
convincing. There are things in " Kitty Bell " that vaguely 
suggest " Jane Eyre," as there arc things in some of the 
later Georgian farces that suggest " The Sketches by 
Boz,” but in the absence of any shred of tangible evidence 
we hesitate to accept Mrs. Chadwick's proposition as any- 
thing more than an interesting, occasionally plausible 
but quite unsubstantial theory. The story is worth reading 
for itself, however, and Mrs. Chadwick’s suspicion as to its 
origin adds piquancy to its attractiveness. 


TLhc Bookman's tiable. 


CUBIST POEMS. By Max Woher. is. (Klldn Mathews.) 

"Cubes, cubes, cubes, cubes, 

High, low, and high, and higher, higher, 

Far, far out, out, out far, 
f'lanes, planes, planes, 

Colours, lights, signs, whistles, bcll^, signals, colours. 
Planes, planes, planes. 

Eyes, eyes, winrlow eyes, eyes, eyes, 

Nostrils, nostrils, chininey nostrils. 

Breathing, burning, puiTing, 

Thrilling, ]>ufiing, breathing, piilfing 
Millions of things upf>n things, 

Billions of things upon Hungs, 

This for the eye, tin* eye o( Ixung, 

At the edge oi‘ the Hudson. 

^‘I()vving timeless, endless, 

On, on, on, on. 

This is the first poem in tlu' new volume Mr. Mathews 
has just issued in his lamoiis “ Vigo C'abiiu't S(‘nes,” which 
has introduced so many interesting poets in the j^ast. 
Max Weber is a painter of the modern school, expre.ssing 
himselt in the medium of words, or von might say that he 
IS a poet using the brush .and ])igments. He Ix'lieves that 
a change of medium is a recreation, but in both you find 
the same outlook on the world, a vision whit h mav Jd hrst 
imjire.ss yon as strange, but whic li gradnally, with sympa- 
thetic study, gives one a sense ot tin great j«)y of beauty 
appreciated. Weber has a simere re.-^pecl Itjr the primitive 
art of th(‘ ])ast, yon feel it strongly in such ixuniis as ” Bam- 
peiise Kasai,” and ” Chac-Mool ol C‘liicheii -1 l/.a,” but he 
also has a vital interest in the ])resent, I’nusnal things, 
but all real and personal, he has taken tor the themes of 
his poems : a rerl Chinese teapot, a cinema theatre, and 
frost-patterns on his windt>w-pan(*, but in each you feel 
and share his ])leasure. 'fn tluise who liave a heart ” l.ovc 
Refreshed ” will strongly appeal, with it.s Iresli spontaneous 
charm ; to those who have lain ” in the silence of the 
night ” pondering on the unaccustomed aspects of familiar 
things, the poem ” Silence ” will come as the voice of a 
friend ; and to the dreamer ol dreams, in one who has 
paused to think ot the infinite (jualily ol space, the poem 
" I am Meteor ” will find a kindred spirit. Would you 
like to cling to a falling meteor This desire to pnrtici])ate 
to the fullest in all life's mysteries is, perha]>.s, one ot the 
strongest characteristics of Weber’s work. Nothing is too 
infinite or too infinilesiiual to interest him keenly, lie is 
fully alive to the beauty and sorrow and strangeness of 
life, and it is liis eagerni'ss to share liis vision with us that 
gives to his work its din'ct jicrsonal appeal. 

MADAME DU BARRY. 1.(1111011(1 and Jules de Cioncourt. 

I 2 S. fid. net. (John l.niig ) 

This is a scholarly and picturesque hhiglish version of 
the well-known book on Madame du Jiarry by Edmond and 
Jules dc Goncourt ; and so excellent is the translation that 
jt is a pity the translator's name is not given. On a score 
of badly-made translations each season the names of the 
translators are given as much prominence as the names of 
the authors. The new life of Madame du Barry is a large 
but compact volume ; and while the dramatic story as told 
by the brothers de Goncourt is printed in its entirety, there 
are also the appendices they themselves prepared. 'J'hese 
add considerably to the value of the book, from the point 
of view of the historical student — and also, it may be 
added, from the point of view of the student of humanity, 
for they arc appendices instinct with human touches 
and noteworthy for much out-of-the-way information. 
Madame’s accounts, for instance, arc given with detail, 
such as : " Furnished to the ('omtesse du Barry by Berlin 
of the Great Mogul, Jan., 178/^, A chemise trimmed with 
cr^e, the facings lined with black velvet . . ., an under 
petticoat of errpe, trimmed in the lower j)art with a 11 ounce 
edged above and below with black velvet.” 1'hc translator 
in a footnote remarks that this fancy of Mailainc du Barry 
reminds us of the fact that Queen Elizabeth wore a black 
velvet nightgown. 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC. Hy Fred E. Weatherly (37. Woburn 
Sfjiiarc, W.C.) 

There is a pathetic interest attached to this latest volume 
of Mr. Weatherly’s songs. The introductory poem was 
written for his old friend, Stephen Adams, to set. Stephen 
Adams never set it, he was dead when the poem appeared, 
and this volume is dedicated to his memory. The poem 
is called “Friend O’ Mine,” and the last verse holds a sad 
appropriateness. 

S< ^hen the night falls tremulous, 

"''wyen the last lamp burns low. 

And one of us or both of ns 
'I'he long lone road mtisl go, 

Look with your dear old eyes in mine. 

Give me a handshake true ; 

Wliatevcr fate our .souls await. 

Let me be there !-- with you ! ” 

Mr. Weatherly knows the joys and sorrows common to 
all of us, rich and poor ; and it has been his privilege to 
translate them into songs -songs that hold haunting 
cadences and imjire.ssivt* rhythm ; songs tliat fall into a 
natural melod^r before a note is struck. The present volume, 
in addition to the Songs, contains a vividly jiretty cantata, 
"The Coming of S]U’ing.’’ and some " Song ('ycles.” 


WINCHESTER. .\ Skrirh Bodk hv Chirdon Home, is not. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

This is an admirable addition to an admirable series. 
Mr. Home gives us twenty-four pciudl drawings of the 
cathedral and the ancient city of Winchester, delicate in 
drawing, exact in detail, mellow and right in atmosphere. 
The theme was, of course, an inspiring one, but the iirlist 
had to prove himself capable of receiving the inspiration, 
and it has been triumphantly received and interpreted. 
Temple and Town present themselves to us with all their 
true old-world magic, the magic and glamour of their 
legendary and historical past, captured and reverently 
understood. The size of the pages is well j^lanned to give 
reasonable scope to the artist’s woi k, and in sum nothing 
could be better as a souvenir of a visit to Winchester, or 
to give a true and sympatlietic idea of the city to tfiose 
who have not yet seen it. 

CORNISH CATCHES AND OTHER VERSES. By Bernard 
Moore. 2s. 6d. net. (Krskine Macdonald.) 

Mr. Moore is a lover of Cornwall, and seldom keeps 
away from his beloved county. Many of the most interesting 
and significant poems in this volume are in dialect. As 
is fitting the dialect poems are very simple, touched with 
a certain sentimentality and lightened at times by spon- 
taneous humour. The following lines will strike any one 
who knows Cornish men as “ merely natural “ : 

“ I've knawed a many o’ Devon maids with checks merry and 
red, 

Thcy'm pleasant an' 'ansum single, an' homely and cosy wed ; 

But I shan't marry a Devon maid ; I reckon I'd rather be 
dead." 

But the poem " Jenny “ reaches a higher level. We 
give one verse : 

** Wlien Jenny goe.s a m ikin' in the dewy time o’ morn 

1 always be contrivin' 16 be callin’ at the farm, 

For her checks be red as roses an’ her hair like rippled corn, 

An' I be fairly mazed to kiss the dimple on her arm. 

Jenny, Jenny, won’t 'ee let me love 'ee ? 

You'm brighter far tJuan any star 
Thai's shinin’ up above 'ee. 

Sarlin sure, you make me mazed, 

Iss, me decar, a' whisht an' crazed ; 

Jenny, Jenny, won't 'ce let me love 'ee ? “ 

W^ are tempted to go on quoting, to give examples of 
Mr.' Moore's humour and pathos, and even a few of his 
poems on general Subjects, But we shall be paying him 
a higher compliment, and earning more gratitude from 
our readers, if we recommend them to read the volume 
itself and to select their own favourites. 


flotes on Hew Soohs. 

MR. JOHN MURRAY. 

The central figure of Miss Amy McLaren’s sympathetically 
told story Through Other Eyes (6s.) is an invalid — a frail, 
gentle woman, called by the approjiriate name of Sunshine. 
Krem her couch she watches the lives of those around her in the 
peaceful countryside where .she live.s, suilering in their sorrows, 
rejoicing at their pleasures, and bringing with her soothing 
presence a subtle happiness to all who come in contact with 
her. From her couch she sees Maisic, the Squire's daughter, 
luring the heart out of a careless young man who comes to stay 
in the village. It amuses her at first, till she realises that Johnnie 
lias grown serious while Maisic is only flirting with him. Then 
Malsie goes away and later the news comes tliat she is engaged 
to somebody else. Sunshine knowing what this means to poor 
Johnnie, grieves for him, and grieves the more because she 
cannot help him ; but in spile of all the doubts and darkness 
the story ends on a happy note, and Sunshine too has her own 
]>rivate friendship with a man who brings gladness into her 
quiet life. She is a lovable, unselfish character, and the simplicity 
of the novel is its charm. Some of Sunshine's peacefulness 
seems to have fias.scd into the pages, and her sweet personality 
sliincs behind tlie storj" like a soft, glowing light. 

MR. JOHN Lf)NG. 

From Pillar to Post, by Alice M. J^iehl (r)s.), is an interesting 
story, in which Belly ('lievallier and her mother, on the ileath 
of Betty’s beloved father, an* suddenly lel'l alone ami destitute, 
exccjd toi the c hant\ of some unknown benefactor. hVir some 
time, shut (nit ol the world in llu* soJilude of a country cottage 
they sink into the slate of apathetic melancholy wliich Irequcntly 
follows f)n the lu'cls of great grief- when a new interest conies 
into their lives. 'J'hcre is a motor-car act ideut on the highway 
close to their cottage, and a strange, hand.sornc man is carried 
insensible into their little pailonr. I'lio moment he opens his 
eyes Betty's days of youth and jieaee aic over, and a wild 
passionate love stirs within her, a love that he recijirticatcs. 
But all too soon her dream of ha})])iiiess fades, for he tells her 
he is alreailv marritid to another woman, a woman for whom he 
has never telt the slightest affection ; and he leaves her to a 
world ot darkness and desiiair. 'I'he story is brielly told, but 
it is well imagined and it holds the reader’s interest throughout. 

MESSRS. \V. BT.ACKWOOD & SON. 

Mr. TTarris Deans is so liglit-liearled that it is dirficiilt to 
take anything he says seriously. 'I’he result is that it is diihcult 
to know whether the walking feat described in the latter half 
of his new book, Looking for Trouble (bs.), is fact or fiction. 
Probably it is fact, and if so Mr. Deans has stronger claims to 
lie of a sporting and athletic nature than thii Hungarians who 
watched lum shoot or drive mav fed inclined to believe. The 
feat consisted in walking from Vienna to the Hook of Holland 
at ail average of thirty miles a day and an expenditure of six 
shillings jier diem. Mr. iH’ans did it and thus won a pair 
<>f boots. 'J'he first half of his book tells of exjieriences of a 
less consistently strenuous kind in Hungary, but it makes just 
as good rcarling in its way. 'I’Jie book intends first of all to 
be tuTiTiv, ami it succeeds, though it does seem to us that Mr. 
Deans is quccrly uncritical of his fun. Both good and liad jokes 
are cracked almost in the same sentence in very much the same 
wav as they are in the ‘'palter" of a music-hall comedian. 
Bill very likely Mr. Deans is wise: probably other people will 
appreciate what we don’t, and vice vrnu. Anyhow, there are 
very good things in " Looking for Trouble.'' 

MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 

Maljory's Tryst, by Mrs. Philip Champion do Crespigny 
(6s.), is a story tif mysteries and mistakes. In the first chapter 
ICvan Mallory, a young author, who under the pseudonym of 
Belshazzar has recently boomed, gct.s lo.st on Dartmoor, suddenly 
overtaken by a fog. With tantalizing skill Mrs. Philip Champion 
do Crespigny contrives to shroud the whole of her tiovcl in an 
equally dense cloak of mystery, and the reader gropes his way 
out of one mist to be iilunged into another. The fame of to 
liook has brought into Mallory’s life Ms first gliinjise of romance, 
for it awakened a correspondence between “ Belshazzar “ and 
an unknown woman. The corres]iondence led to a friendship 
which ripened to something warmer until Mallory suddenly 
finds himself in love with a woman he has never met. How he 
does meet her in the end and whether his hopes are realised 
or wrecked, in the author's story — a very natural and very 
interesting story. Mrs. C^hampion de Oespigny's ingenuity lies 
in the direction of cliaractcr study. The people who figure 
in her novel are human beings with ordinary virtues counter- 
acted by ordinary faults and failings which serve to make them 
only the more lovable and appealing. It is the entire lack of 
affectation and artificiality that gives this book its distinction ; 
tho tale holds the reader’s attention to the end, yet not in one/ 
incident does it overstep the barriers of probability. 
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GILBERT, SULLIVAN | 

AND I 

D’OYLY CARTE 

With Reminiscencea of other famous Savoyards. 

By FRANCOIS CBLLIXR and 
CUNNINGHAM BRIDGEMAN. 

KEADY FIKST WEEK IN JUNE 

Demy Svo, cloth jiilt, about yu lllnstraimns. 12a. 6A net 

Those who havt known the Savoy Opna*. tioin the ht-jTi lining; will j 
now hij able to revive aRrei .ihh niemories. wliih- le.ideis of moii- ri'cem [ 
date will liere 'lee the history ol a vet > i f in. it k:i hie iiwivi uu nt in the : | 
0|ier,iiic. ail. Many portraits ol jierfoiniLTs .iiul the casts -if tin. vfuioie.' 

Opel as enhance the interest of the. vnliiiiie. 

THE LIFE & LETTERS of EDWARD : 

YOUNG. By HENRY C. SHELLEY* Author of ; 
**Inns and Taverns of Old London.” Etc.. Etc. 

Demy 8vo, clotli I'ilt, IMioto^ji avnre hroMtispiece, and other Illus- 
trations. 128. 6d. net. 

Until reetmlly the niilenals for Voting's Iile have been woefully > 
meagre, now, however, a larce colleciion of his letters Jus been dis- 
covered, and these, with iiiiiiieruus iitipuMislu'd dneninenis in the ! 
Uiliish Miiseiiiii and the llodleian. have fuinislied ample (l.it.i f<ir a full- j 
length portrait. As Vouii(;'s work as .1 satnisi ami playwright Is ! 
practically inae.resslhle, Ml. Shetlev has i;lven in, my lUiistrativi { 
exdiinplns of hotli, hut mie of llu duel attractions of his hook consists In . 
the copious CO lesjioiidince now hist ni.ide a\.ul.ible for the geiietal 
reader. } 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR | 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, K.B. 

By EDWARD SALMON. Author of ** General Wolfe.’* I 

Demy Svo, cloth itill, with o llhriiratlunr,. 6s, net. { 

Saiindcis was Wolfe’s Admiral ai tjuehec, and hiile is Known of him. , 
Mr. SiiUiiun with the assistanrc’ of mernbeis of the Satinders f.imll) has | 
got loupther inneh liitberio unpnhiished mail rial, that has enabled him ; 
to write the lllc story of the f,'reat .sailor .issuci.ned with Anson, llawk(<, ! 
Keppel, St. Vincent, kodiit'y, and others m carrying out Fitt’s Imperial j 
.scliemos. ; 

AN ELIZABETHAN CARDINAL: ' 

WILLIAM AU.EN. By MARTIN HAILE, ; 

Author of “The Life of RcRlnald Polo,” etr, Unny hvo. 
With Diotogiaviire IMatrs and other Full page I'Jate illubtrations. , 
168. net. 

THE LIFE OF MATFHEW PRIOR. 

By ntANCIS BICKLEr. Author of “John MillinR- 
ton Synge and tho Irish Dramatic Movement,’* etc. 
Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece. 7b. 6d. net. 

THE TRAGEDY of TWO STUARTS. 

By BIILDRED CARNEGY. Crown uvo. 38. 6d. n«t. 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 

CLOSE S Its Historical and Literary Associo- : 

tlons. By JOHN VAUGHAN. M»A., Canon Residentiary | 
Ot Wlnohestor. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Flan ot tl»e 
Cathedral Close. 58. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Six 

CENTURIES OF PAINTING 

A Complete History of Painting from the Earlic&t Times to the Preeent Day. 

By RANDALL DAVIES 
Illustrated with 50 Reproductions in full Colours of 
Representative Masterpieces 

Vl/’lIILF. ahnost every artist of note ha.s nowadav a separate 
’ vohmie wniten about lilm, it Is felt that a s'aort anti com- 
fienJioiis handbook, as it were, of tlie whole hist ry of painting, 
is more than ever deslrafde if only to show I lie relative importance 
of one painter or anotlier. This volume is arcordingly intended 
as a gener.1l survey of the ciiigin and rJo\ulopinent ol the various 
schools of ]).imtmg m Europe from tlic time of Cnnabue and 
Giotto down to the end of the Nineti^enth C'eiitiiry. 

As an outline ol the history ol tlie art it has been made as 
complete as is ]>ossible Avillun tlic coinjiass of a single volume, 
both by referenrt; to coiitetnpor.iry as well as later authorities, 
and also by sclecliiig lor consideration the best pictures of all the 
principal nmsters. ami especially those which are accessible to 
public view in our own and other galleries. 

The fifty lilustr.ttiuns have also licen chosen with the view 
of giving the reader the best possible idea of the masters’ general 
chaiactciistics. 

In One Volume, with beautiful design by 

Joseph Simpson. Cloth gilt. (Size about 20I x 7^) 
10<i. 6d. net. 


“MY GARDEN ’’ SERIES 

Edited by R. HOOPER l*EAliSON 

(Editor of the " Gardeners’ Chronicle **) 

Each Volume is complete in itself and may be purchased 
separately 

JUST PUBLISHED 

MY CARDEN IN SUMMER 

By E. A. BOWLES. M.A. 

Acting Chairman of the Scientific Coii>mittec of the Royal Hoi ticultnral Society 

Illustrated with x6 coloured plates and 24 half-tones, these 
latter being reproduced from jihotographs taken in the gsrden 
Mr. Bowles describes. *' My Garden in Smiuner ” will be iouud 
to be a real garden, designed and cared for by a real gardener. 

It is a general garden ; not the garden of a faddist, but one well 
stocked with rare and valuable plants, including an extraordinary 
number of species. 

Cloth, with Binding Design by KATHARINE CAMERON 
Ss. net. 

The First Volume in the set was “ MY GARDEN IN 

SPRING” by the same author. Ss. net. 

Thf Garden says of it: — “We are loth to close the book, 
which every tnic gardcnei should read and read again. Like the 
author's garden, it is a thing ol beauty and a joy lor ever.” 

The Third Volume to complete the set will be 

“MY GARDEN IN AUTUMN AND WINTER" 
(in preparation), 5 .«. net. 


Now Roady at the Dooksollers. 


COOKERY 


FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 


3 , 0 TB Recipe* BUitablo for all Incoimoe. 

700 doublo-colHmn paKOS. 

4-00 illuetrattons. 

An .Absolutely Compiebrnsive and Up-to-Date Cookery Book at 
a Inllicrto Uiviltempted Frice. 

By FLORENCE B. JACK, the eminent authority, co-editor of 
*• The WLitnaii'a BnoK," formeriy Principal of the School ol 
Dumc'itic Arts, 

The need for such a woik is universally felt. 

ncliuies beside.'. n*cipes a vast aiuouiit of indispensable infonn- 
atiou on the Kitchen, Stoves, Shopping. Costs, tho Larder 
Caivmg, the Table, Planning Menus, &c. 

EvorytHIniir very clearly explained. 

Note tho Price I O /A 

(Cloth Bound) 0/0 

See this groat Standard Work at year Booksollers. 


THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE. 

By BLSIB DE WOLFE. Royal 8Y(), 332 pp., ivilh 54 Full- 
page Plates in Colour and Black and White. 88. 6d. net. 

CLEAR THINKING, OR AN 
ENGLISHMAN’S CREED. 

By L. CXCZL SMITH. M.A. (Oxon.) Crown 6vo. 88. 6d. net. 


LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 

1, Amen Comer. E.C. 

BATH. NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. 


ANOTHER SIX VOLUMES OF 

THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
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A GREAT LIBRARY OF UP-TO-DATE BOOKS ON 
ALL SUBJECTS. CLOTH 6d. NET PER VOLUME 

6. Bacteriology Bv W. E. Carmsigib-Dickson. M.D. 

73. Anirlo-Cathellclent Bv A. K. Manning-Foster. 

X07. Robert Louie Stoveneon By Rosaline Mas.son. 

.da hy Ford Faikiord. 

oy By 1 • WmsTANLKY, M.A, 

c Literature Bv H. J. W. Till yard. M.A. 


X22. Canada T^y Ford Faikiord. 

Z33. Teletoy By 1 • Winstanlev. M.A. 

124. Creek Literature By H. J. W. Till yard. M.A. 

“The most omaEing of all the issues of cficup books which have astonished 
our day and geoenttlon.’’ — the exposi iory times. 

102 VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. LIST ON APPLICATION. 


PubUtM by T. €. ft E. C. JACK, London ind Edlnborfb. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW 
AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


ART VOLUMES 

THE WORKS OF JOHN HOPPNER, 

R*A« Hy WII.I.IAM NUKAY .uiil W. KOUKKTS. Imperial 
410.(15"’ ■' iii"). Wiili Plioioi'iaviirt- t'laiih, ilie m:i|iii ii\ of which 
atf taken from [iiciures never before reproihircd, and a Frontivpiece 
printed in colours from tlie I’lioiot^r.ivure Plate, mio copies only 
nrinteil. With Supplement. Five Guineas Net. Siipidement < an 
l>t> obtained separate!}, ptiee £1. is. 

THE KEATS LETTERS, PAPERS, 
AND OTHER RELICS. Ftirmini; tin Iiilke 

Bequest in the Hampstead J’ublic I-ibrarv. I<( in odiiced in so 
Colitype racsiiniles. iMilted, with I'idl Tr.msciiptuins .itid Notes, 
and an Account oi thePiniiails ol Ki'iils, wilh 14 Keprodiictioiis by 
(iFORCiK W 1 1 .[J AM S« )N, I.ili.li , KiRfllu'r with h'oiiwonis by 
THEODORE WATTS D UNTON . and -m Intiuduclion by II. 
BUXTON I’OKMAN, C.B. Imperial ,lo ^,5"' n'), Thiee Ouine.is 

net. 

ORIENTAL RUGS : Antique and 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


FROM 


Modern. Py waITVIU a. HAWLI Y. With ii Colour 
Plates and R.t Half-tone Illustrations, J>emv 4I0. ml 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHIES, BELLES-LETTRES, etc 

IMMANUEL KANT. 

Vinci. Briiiio, Plato ami Desrartes. iJy IIOUS'ION STIiWAUF 
CIlAMLil’.Rl.AIN, Author of "The l oiind.itioiis'ol the NineU-enth 
t'l-ntnry.” TiviDsl.ited bv J-OKD KFDl’.SDALK » Vols. 
iJeiTiy Rvo j^s. net. 

THE BERRY PAPERS. Illnstrutcd. 20s. net. 

NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 

By ]OHN THOMAS SMITH. Edited by WILFRED WHl'l TEN. 
First complete iMlition since iSj>o. Fiiht Illustrated Edition with 
Hiogiraphical Introiliiction and aliuiit goo Notes. ? Vuiunies. 
Dewiy Rvo. 35s. net. 

CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON 

THE DYKE. (h'rotii Oiit^inal I etters Preset ved In 

the House). By ALBINIA LUCY CUSI (Mrs. Wheiry). In 2 
Vols. lllustt'aLed. IXnny &vo. 2Ss. net. 

ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: 

A Perwonal Study of Jumes, Duke of Monmouth, 

By Mrs. EVAN NICPEAN. With ib Illuiitraiions. Demy 8vo. 
fos. nd. net. 

ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH 

By DONALD MAXWI'.LL. With numerous 
ilhislratlons by the Author. los. 6d. net 

•raE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS. 

By V'KRNON Ll’.I':, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 

NAPOLEON. By JOSl’.PH rUKOUAN. Transited 

by J. I.. MAY. A New Edition, lilii&trated. js. hd. net. 

NAPOLEON AT BAY, 1814. 

By F. LOKAINE PETRE. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

WITH THE RUSSIANS IN 

MONGOLIA. By H. G, H. PERRV-AVSeOUGH 

and K. G. OT I I-IR BAKRY. With an Intrndiiction by SIR CLAUDE 
MACDONALD, (i.C. M.G., K.C.B., etc. Jlliistratecl. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net, 

NOTE ALSO 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, is. net. 

THE NEW OPTIMISM. STACPOOLe/js. 6d.^i^L 


FICTION 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

Ths Fortunate Youth WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

The Man with the Doable Heart MURIEL HINE 


The Revolt of the Angels 
The Uncertain Glory. 
Jenny Cartwright 
The Trend 

Mrs. Vandersteln’s Jewels 
A Girl’s Blarriage 
Cnrlng Christopher 
Oh, Mr. Bldgeed! 

The Purple BUsts 
Garden Oats 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
H. PREVOST BATTER8BY 
GEORGE STEVENSON 
WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 
Mrs. CSCARLES BRYCE 
AGNES GORDON LENNOK 
Mra HORACE TREBILBTT 
PETER BLUNDELR 
F. E. MILLS YOVm 
ALICE BERBBKT 


ONE SHILLING NET, CLOTH. 

The Roloved Vagabond WILLIAM J. L JCKE 

The Red LUy ANATOLE FttANCE 

Aooerdlng to Blarla Mrs. JOI^N LANE 


dOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD. 
LONDON AND NEW YODK. 


Mr. MAX GOSGHEN’S LIST 


THE CAILLAUX DRAMA 

By JOHN N. RAPHAKL. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. If);- nel. 

The inner history ot one of the most sensational 
happcninns ot recent years in Paris. 

WITH WELLINGTON IN 
THE PYRENEES 

An Account of Nine Days’ Fiichtinff in 
July, 1813 

By BRIOADll-R-dl.Nl’RAL F. C. BliATSt^N. Illus- 
trated wilh photoRraphs by the author and numerous 
sketch maps. Demy 8vo. If).'- net. 

An authoritative account of a little-known phase of the 
Peninsula War. 

FROM RUSSIA TO SIAM 

With a Voyage down the Danube 

Sketches of travel in many lands by KRNEST YOUNQ. 
Illustrated wilh numerous photographs by the author. 
Demy 8vo. 10 6 net. 

This fascinating volume contains chapters on travel In 
Finland, Holland, Get many, Corsica, the East Indies, 
etc. 

ESSAYS BY HUBERT 

A posthumous volume of essays by the late HUBERT 
BLAND (Hubert of the Sunday Chronicle). With 
photogravure portrait of the author. Crown 8vo. 
5/- net. 


CRAB APPLES 


Hungarian Society Sketches by OLGA DARDAY. 
Illustrated by MALCOLM MILNE. Crown 8vo. 
5/- nel. 

FROM OPPOSITE 
SHORES 

By VIRGINIA QUICCIARDI-FIASTRI, translated by 
HELEN ANTONELLI. Crown 8vo, 6/-. 

( VoL 11, in " Gosch€n*s Library of Translations,**) 

This is a novel of absorbing interest, by one of the 
leading Italian novelists of the younger generation, 
whose work is not yet known to English readers. 

THEKINGOFALSANDER 

By JAMES ELROY FLECKER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A first novel of unusual literary interest, by a poet 
whose volume “ The Golden journey to Samarkand *’ 
was one of the literary successes of last year. 

COLLECTED POEMS 

By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. A Library Edition 
of Mr. Hueffer's Poetry, with an arresting preface by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. 5/- net. 


20, GREAT RU88ELL 8TREET, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s List. 
H. G. WELLS’S 

NEW STORY 

THE WORLD SET FREE 

A Story of Mankind. 6s. 

The fVsstminster Gaztrite.- “ nune of tiia liuokR there n 
1>etter deacription than the aecuunt in tlilH hook tif the niomic war 
which ilnully makes an rnrl of war and compels the world to put all 
itn Governments on tnr nrrnp-henp and siittiiiit itself to one Govern- 
ment, which will ho iiiishlo to fl^lii becaiiMo there will ho no one 
to fight nguiiiMt. ” 

New Novel by Aulhor of ''Father Ralph." 

PVaiting. By ODRALD O UONOVAN, Author of 
“ Father Ralph." 6s. 

The Hally News, — “'Waiting' is full of clismimg sketches of 
Irisli eharaetir, a real tenderness for Irish religion, and a keen 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TURKISH MEMORIES 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Aulhor ol "German 
Memories," etc. Demy 8vo. 7». 6d, net. 


“An extrenu'ly interesting book that has claim tn much more than 
passing utU'iitlun.’ — Globi. 


s 


THE DANCE 

By T. am! M. W. KINNEY. Illustrations in Black 
and White. Itoyal 8vo. 15s. net. 




An answer to the c)iie5tion — How can we best imilerstand.'atid enjoy 
the dance as a fine ait’' 


sense of the difFi’micc hetwirn elrricnlisni atid Cnlhulicism." 


Helianthus. By Ouida. es. 

The Wilds of Maoriland. By james 

MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the 
Geological Society, <&c., <Sc. With 8 Plates in Colour, 
many other Illustratioiis Ln Black-and-Wliitc, and several 
Maps. 8 VO. 1 5s. 


of “ Main Currents ^ 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

J>i. Brancles not oiil> anfilysi-bNiel/sclie’s jihilosojdiy, but also reviMl*-. 
to Us .1^ tin OIK* elsr coiiUl have clour, the personality of the ihinkei, w 
wliirli IS perliaps as important .1 niattrr ;is his phiU.)Si>ph> itseli. The 
voliiiite incliicies the' dec'ply iniirestitig con t-spundeiice between Z 
Dr.indet< and Niei/sclu', with its tiagic conclusion. 


1^ NIETZSCHE 

'’T I By OEOEOE BR ANDES, Author 
in Nineteenth Ontury Literature.’’ 


Highways and Byways in 

Shakespeare’s Country. By w. h. 

HUTTON. With Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Hiqhwavs and Bvwavs Series. 


Impressions of British Life and 
Character on the Occasion of a 
European Tour, 1913. By meherban 

NARAYANRAO BABASAHIB, Chiel of Ichalkaranji, 
Bombay Presidency. With an Introduction by the Rt. 
Hoii. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.8.1. Illustrated, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


1914 ISSUE. JUST READY. 

The Statesman’s Year Book- statistical 

and Historical Annual of the Slates of the World for the 
Year 1914. f dited by j. SCOTT KlCL'Ui:, LL.l). 
Willi Maps. Crown 8vo. IDs. (id, net. 


WHEAT and WOMAN 

By OEOROiNA BIN NIB CLARK. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 6t. net. 

Fanning e.\|»erit‘iiccs in Canada. "Thu .icxoiint of thr !4lrii>;glL' 
maki-s attractive rratling.''— 7 ’<hu\. 

THE ENGLISH SOUL 

By • FOE MIN A. * Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Deserves to bo read widely and well.’'” Evening Standuid. 


The RENAISSANCE of 
the GREEK IDEAL 

By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Cr. 4I0. Illust. 218. not. 

“ A thouglitful and most siiggestho book. , . . the cxeicises arfs 

set out simply and Licarly, and we can only advise the reader to icm 
them in practice.” — Globe , 




ANTARCTIC 

PENGUINS 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Chitra. A Play in One Act. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

PM Mail Gw.ettc.- “Ovt r nnd over again we IiikI Diat pi>rfui)ie of 
phrase which h.is always maiked Mi 'Lagute'.s W'ork .ir its f>es(. 

NORMAN GALE. 


By Dr. Q. MURRAY LEVICK, R.N., Zoologist to 
the Scott Expedition. Illustrated. 4to. 6s. net. 

“A wr)ndeiliil book, wonderfully illustrated " — Monnnf' Po'-t, 


LATEST 6s. NOVELS 


I 


Collected Poems. By NORMAN gale. Extra 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Bestatement and Reunion, a study in First 

Principles. By Rev. BURNETT H. STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, etc. Editor of " Foundations." 
Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d, net. 

The New Testament in the 20th 

Century), a survey ot Recent Christological and 
Historical Criticism Of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. MAURICE JONES, B.D., Chaplain to the Forces. 
8va. 10s. net. 

Mysticism and the Creed. By w. f. cobb, 

D.D., Rector of St. Ethclburga’sin the City of London. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. net. 

A Constructive Basis for Theology. 

By JAMES TEN BROEKE, Ph.D. Bvo. IDs. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO.. Ltd.. LONDON. 

- 



THE MERCY OF THE LORD Flora Annie Steel 

THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 

{ 2 nd Inipr.) J. D. Bereslord 

THE ISLAND Eleanor Mordaunt 

THE COST OF WINGS ( 2 ndlmpr.) Richard Dehan 

A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 

{ 3 rd impr.) Amber Kef^vofi 

WHEN CHOJ'T MEETS GHOST 

{ 2 nd Impr.) Wm. Do Morgan 


HEINEMANN’S SEVENPENNIES 
EVERYWHERE. 

Ask also for list of 2s. net Novels. 
They are all books you want to read. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Hookma.n, Sr. Paui.’s House, Warwick 
S yUAKIi, J-().NI)ON. K.C, 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his ion^^idcralion. 


IRews IRotes. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

Our last years’ Twenty-one Guineas Prize Poem Com- 
petition proved so remarkably successful tliat we have 
^lecided to offer the same sum for competition again : — 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
x>f Two Guineas will he given for the best and second best 
original Lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
/original sonnet on any famous event in English history, 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines. 

All Poems should he addressed to the Editor, and should 
teach the offices of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., not later than the first 
post on the xst October next, if sent from any pari of the 


British Isles, and by the 1st December if from the Colonies, 
India, or elsewhere abroad. Envelopes should be marked 
Tiventy-one Guineas Competition. 

The name and address of the competitor must be written 
on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him. Any compctilur who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to be used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 
Competitors must please keep copies of their poems, as 
it is impossible to undertake to return them. 

The awards will be announced in The Bookman for 
January next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will be published 
in a Special Supplement to that Number. 


George A. Birrningliam (Canon Hannay) had a 
great reception in America last year, and has broken 
new ground with his impressions of the United 
States, which Messrs. Nisbet are publishing under 
the title of “ Connaught to Chicago." 

*' Justice of the Peace " is the title Mr. Frederick 
Niven has given to a new novel which is to be 
published shortly by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. It is a 
story of manufacturing trade and art, as a novel 
of Glasgow life should be. His novel of Edinburgh 
life, " Ellen Adair," met with a strikingly appreci- 
ative reception last year. Mr. Niven is still only 
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thirty-six, in spite of the fact that we made him 
thirty-seven in our last year’s note concerning him. 
He was born at Valparaiso in 1878. 

The Seal’s Antliology,” an exliaii'^tive collt^etion 
of sea poetry selected and edited by Mr. J. E. Patter- 
son, will be published by Mr. HeiiK'mann this month. 
Mr. Patterson spent much of his life at sc'a, as one 



Photo hy lutwm A’«;; Miss Gertrude Robins, 

whose new volniiu', "Living As We On, and Other Plays,'’ has just 
been published by Mr. Werner l.anrie. 


gathers from his “My Vagabondage,” and besides 
taking a special interest in the greater literature of 
the sea has madea uni qu(; collection (»f naval ballads 
and old chanties. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle has undergone an experience 
that comi'.s to all successful novelists sooner or 
later — ^lic has been accused of plagiarism in connec- 
tion with his powerful novel, " The Poison Belt,” 
and the following is a translation of a letter on 
the subject from Mr. A, P. Watt, which appeared 
last month in Le Temfs ; 

*' To THE Editor,— 

** The 1 emps has on two occasions, in its literary 
chronicle and in an article by M. Paul Stmday, 
called attention to the strange imputations made 
against Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in connection 
with his latest book, ‘ The Poison Belt,’ by M. 
J. H. Rosny, senior, at the beginning of the novel 
‘ The Mysterious Force.' Wliile acknowledging the 
impartiality with which, from the critical point of 
view, M. Paul Souday has thrown light on certain 
matters, I venture, as the literary agent of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, tt) appeal to your courtesy 
and beg you to be so good as to reproduce the 
following letter which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, as 
soon "as he was informed of the facts, addressed to 
the French translator of his latest works : 



rhotu Oy kiih'tt & Fn. Miss May Sinclair.. 

who.sr rn‘\v bi)ok of shorl st«>ru»s. “ 'l'b<* ]iiflf>iiient of Im*” 
(Hutchinson), is revu-wed in tlii^ Auinliei. 


‘‘ ‘ Dicar Mr. Larat, — 1 liave other things to do 
in this life than to keep watch on the works of M. 
Rosny, in order to endeavour to copy them. The 
first chapters of “ The Poison Belt ” were written 
almost a year before the book was iinished, before 
I disjiatched the manuscript, and before it began 
to appear in the ^Strand Magazine, M. Rosny relies 
on the fact that he had already published at 



Ph^o hy E, 0. Hoppd. Mr. L. Cranm«r.Byng, 

whose new book, “ ^ t of I-enteips,” Mr. John Murray la publishing 
in the WIsdoxu trf the Bast aeries. 
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riwinhvi . s. sai,;i Trowbridgc Pariah Church. 


tliis time two parts of his book ; but common sense 
ought to toll him that even if I had wishc^d to 
imitate him, it would have been impossible not 
only to write my story, but also to have the illus- 
trations ready for a similar production, in an 
interval of two months. My agent, Mr. Watt, and 
the editors of the Strand can testify tliat they had 
my manuscript in hand more than two months 
before its publication. It only remains then for 
M. Rosny to eyi)rcss his regret for an injurious 
insinuation which I should not have thought^ 
worthy of consideration if it had not been calculated 
to cause you some uneasiness. 

‘‘ ‘ Believe mo, yours sincerely, 

' Arthur Conan Doyle.' 

“ Although Sir Arthur’s word needs no 
confirmation from me or from the proprietors 
of the Strand Magazine, I may add that 
it is clear, from the verification which 1 
have made of the dates, that the manu- 
script of the first part of ‘ The Poison 
Belt * was in my hands about six months 
before this novel began to appear in the 
Strand. 

“ Thanking you in anticipation, 

" I am, etc., 

"A. P. Watt.” 


there on June i4lh, 1814. It would bo difficult to 
imagine circnmstaiK'c's of locality more different than 
those amid which he commenced his life and tliose 
in which he closed it. The offer of the Trowbridge 
living came to him opportunely, iiftti yeai> of much 
vicissitude. ih‘ had lost his wife, was, by the 
action of his Bishop, in almost (aiforced residence 
(following many y(‘ars of absent('eism) in his rural 
Lincolnshire parish, and was keenly feeling the 
is(‘.lalion of his situation. Trowbridge was lar 
remov('(l from l)eing 

“ . . . a town, n wciililiv tliriMiiK j)l;u'c,’' 

and was, indeed, 

" A ()1 sin. 1,11 iL'sent iiiid no K'liown," 

yet, in contrast to IMiiston, from which he rcmov(‘d,. 
it was suited to ( rabbe's naturi', and requirements ; 
and its ncaress to Bath [)rought him into touch with 
thd intellectual life of tlu* ])erie.d for almost all 
men of letttTs and taste were to h(! louiid sojourning in 
that city for at l(‘ast a ])ortion of tivery year. 
(Vabbe’s literary out])ul was rather irregular; 
Twamty-tw'o years (‘laps(‘(l between the publication 
of The N(‘w\spa]K‘r," and The Bai ish Register,” 
in 1807 ; though the earlier period of his career as 
a writer was mon', prolific, '' 1'hc T.ibrary ” having 
been fairly closcdy followed by The Village.” The 
success ol “The Parish RegistiT,“ which made Crabbe 
popular, spurred him on to tlu* completion and issue, 
three years later, of “ Tlic Boroiigli,” wdiich en- 
hanced his fame. The “ Tales ” follow'od in 1812. 
Having been fortunate enough to secure the patron- 
age of Burke, and the friendship and admiration 
of Fox, Reynolds, and Dr. Johnson, his reputation 
was established in literary circles fairly early ; it 
was not, howevea’, until the publication of “ The 
Parish Register” that he became very widtdy read. 


On the 14th of this month a centenary 
celebration will be held at Trowbridge to 
commemorate Crabbe’s association with 

Photo by C, S, SargissoH, 

the town. He entered upon his living 


The RectoryJ 



Where Crabbe lived at Trowbridge. 
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He never really improv’^ed much on “ The Village,” 
which, with its sad, almost repellent settings-forth 
of the life of the poor, was a strong poem, and a 
wonderful sort of foreshadowing of the quite modern 
inquiry into the lot of the rural labourer. After 
his settlement at Trowbridge, he did not publish 
much, though he left a large quantity of material, 
a good deal of which was afterwards issued by his 
son, as “ Posthumous Tales.” Possibly part of 
“ The Tales of The Hall,” issued in 1819, was 
written in his quiet rectory, which still remains 



Mias Muriel Pratt, 


thi.' youn^^ actress who nt.ulis a name or herself us Fanny, In Hitullf 
ami plavs the Ic*adiMK part In Mr. Herbert Jenkins’s ‘•With 
Her Husband’s Permission," at tin* Bristol Repertory 1 heatre. 

almost exactly as he loft it -entirely so as to the 
study and his books. 

A new volume of poems, by Mr. Tinsley Pratt, 
" Wa5daring : Ballads and Songs,” will be published 
this month by Mr. Elkin Mathews. Mr. Pratt, 
who is a prominent figure in Manchester literary 
circles, was born at Leicester in 1871. He was 
engaged in business in Manchester until a few 
years ago ; in 1911-12 he was on the literary staff 
of Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, and wrote a long 
article on “ Drama ” and numerous literary articles 
for their ” New Encyclopa;dia.” He is now 
librarian of the Portico Library, the famous old 
library referred to by De Quincey in his “ Opium 
Eater." He has made a special study of Naval 
history, and is a frequent lecturer on literary topics. 
Among his published books are three other volumes 
“^'poems ; ” Wordsworth at Rydal,” " Persephone 



Photo hy C. h^latid, Manchester. Mr. Tinsley Pratt. 


in Hades,” and Harold the Saxon.” Mr. Pratt 
is at present engaged on a book dealing with the 
Elizabethan Admirals. 

We congratulate Mr. C. A. Btuig, who is connected 
with the firm of Mr. Heinemann, and who, during the 
King of Denmark’s recent visit to London, was 
decorated by His Mfijesty with the Order of Knight 
of the Dannebrog. 



Phota by Kwari Millet, Mf. Reflnkld K. BuoKley. 
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‘'Arthur of 
Briton," a legendary 
drama of very 
modem application 
will be published 
shortly by Messrs. 

Williams & Norgate. 

The author, Mr. 

Reginald R. Buck- 
ley, has combined 
narrative and 
dramatic styles and 
has adopted a 
vigorous rh3rthmic 
method in place of 
more orthodox 
blank verse. A 
musical and stage 
version is to be 
performed at the 
projected British 
Bayreuth at Glas- 
t o n b u r y . Mr. 

Buckley, who was born at Mossley, near Man- 
chester, in 1882, is th(i son of the late j. ('. Buckley, 
J.P., a cotton manufactim'r and spinner. After 
some little expiTioiuxj in a banking business, he 
became secretary to Messrs, J. M. Doiii tk Sons. 
About four years ago lie j<.)ined the staff of I 
Weekly, and has written personal studies, rewiews, 
and articles on music and tin* drama, and on social 
subjects for The World's Work, Pall Mall Magazine, 
Manchester Guardian, and other periodicals. He 
recently published a children’s oper('.tta, " Walooki, 
the Bear," and has just completed a novel, and a 
comedy on a serious subject. 


Mr. Wilkinson 
Sherren's new novel, 
" The Marriage Tie," 
wliich has just been 
published by Mr. 
Grant Richards, 
treats sympatheti- 
cally and realisti- 
cally of the eternal 
problem of the 
union between man 
a 11 d wife. Mr. 
Sherren’s earlier 
story, " Windfrint 
Virgin," was a 
strong and well 
imagined piece of 
work, and from a 
iirst glance we 
s li o u J d say that 
"The Marriage 
Tie " is an equally 
able book, and 
tells a ])erhaps more generally interesting talc. 


The portrait ot Ouida on our covt.T and on i)agc 117 
is enlarg(‘d from a i)orlrait in " ( )uida : A Mtmioir," by 
Elizabeth Lee, and rej)roduced by kind i)ormission 
of Mr. FishiT Unwin, to whom we are aho indebted 
for permission to use most of our otlujr Ouida 
illustration> in this Numb(^r. For i)ermission to 
niproduce illustrations from two of h(^r books, our 
thanks arc due to Messrs. C'Jiatto <S: Windus, the 
jniblishers of all hm' juincipal works. 



tTbe Boohsellers' 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


May 1st to June tsU 1914, 


Mcitrs. Georse Allen V Co. 

i OHNSTONE, CAPT. H. M.— The rouiid.'itions t»f SliJteRy. net. 
tERCIER, DR. CHARLES A.— A Trxt-book of Insanity, hs. net. 

^ VARISCO, BERNARDINO.— Know 'I'hysrH. los. 6d. n< t. 

^ WYLLY, COL. H. C. (Editor).— Repmental Annual of the .Sherwood Forp'.Krs. 
Paper, xs. net ; Cloth, 2S. 6d. net. 

Mr. Edward Arnold. 

DURHAM, M. EDITH. — The Struggle for Scutari. Illustrated from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, x^s. net. 


TYNAN, K.\THARINE . — \ Shainctul Inheritance. 6s. 

WADSLEY, OL I VJv.— Reality. 6s. 

WATT, HANSARD.— Back Numbers. 2S. 6d. net. 

Mcatri. Chapmaii Hall. 

AUTHOR OF " THERE WAS A DOOR.”— The Great Release. 6s. 
CHESSER, DR. ELIZABETH SLOAN.- -The House on Wheels, as. net. 
CULLUM, RlDGWELL.-™Thc Watches of the Plains, is. net. 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE. — A Royal Runaway. 6s. 

PALMER, FREDERICK —The Last Shot. 6s. 

PUGH, EDWIN.— The Quick and the Dead. 6s. . 

WHELPLEY, JAMES DAVENI»ORT.— American Public Opinion. 7*- aoU 


Mettra. A. 0r C. Blaek. 

COOPER* A. HEATON.— Norwegian Fjords, is. 6d. net. 

FRASER, JOHN, M.D. — ^Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints in Children. X2S. 6d. 
net. 

HECHT, HENRY J. — ^Thc Motor Routes of Germany. 5s. net. 

PALMEk, C. A.— Wild Ufc in the Woods and Streams. 3s. 6d. 
PRVCE-TANNATT. DR. T. E. — How to Dress Salmon Flies. 7s* net. 
WILLIAMS, REV. G. H.— Careers for our Suns. 5s. net. 


Metari. Cataell dT Co. 


•' Building World ’ 
Give us Wb 


Half-yearly volume. 4s. 6d. 

.^hite Men. xs. net. 

JONES, BERNARD £. — Photography ” Work ” Handbook. 
Little Folks" Summer Volume. Illustrated in Colour and 
Picture boards, 3S. 6d* : Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
^MA^^N^SIR PATRICK.— TVc^cal Diseases. New Edition. 
The I 


^HANSON, SlK I'ATKit.K.— iTcmcai uiseases. riew isc 
y^OPPENHklM, E. PHILLIPS.— The Double Four. 6d. 


xs. net. 

BlacL-ancl-White. 
X3S. 6d. net. 


Mcttri. W. B. Clive tt Sons. 

BANSOR, H. W., M.A.— Chemical Calculations: Advanced Course. (Up to 
University Final Standard.) ih, ... .1 ^ * jj ... 

BANSOR, H. W., M. A.— Chemical Calnilalions. (Ul» to University IntennedlaW 
Standard.) as. 

CHAYTOR, H. J., M.A.— Direct German Course, as. 6d. 

CRACKNELL, A. G., M.A., B..Sc,— The Schcwl Algebra. 5s. 

WEEKES, A. R., M.A.— laiinb’s TaU-s from Shakospearf. is. 4d. 

WEEKLEY, E. PROF., M.A.* -School French Grammar. 2S. 6d. 


Meters. Duekwortk Co. 

CRIPPS, ARTHUR SHIRLEY.— A Martyr’s Servant. Designed end jiapeti. 


GAYLEvf CHARLES MILLS, Litt.D.. LL.D.— Francis Beamnont. DmmahjR^ 
A ^rtrait, with some account ol his circle, P-Iiiw^than and Jawbwn, and 
of his association with John Fletcher. With 16 llhistfationa, ys, 6d .t. 
KEVINSON, H. W.— The Pka of Pan. A New Edition, as. 6d. j 
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Mr. A. C. rmeld. 

URIEL' X, EUGENE, —'riirec Plays. A New Editloa. with a Foreword by Mrs. 
Ikmard Sli«iw. 5s. net. 

CROWTllEK. DK. C. K,— The Brood of Light. A Philosophical Poem. is. net. 
OEENEr EILA.'— In the Silence, ts. net. 

MILLS, 1 >R. J. PORTER. — From Existence to Life. •i-i. net. 

MILLS, HR. J. PORTER. — Inspiration: Thu Gre.-il Within, as. not. 
SKOVGAARU-PEDERSEN, AMY.— Pagan : A Bonk of Verse, is. 6<l. net. 
WANLJSS, MILES. — The Progress of Sydney Lawroneu. os. 

WHITWELI., RICHARD.— The Gold of Dawn. is. Ud. net. 

Meaira. Greening & Co. 

*-A POPULAR NOVELIST.”— M.icbcth. 

CAINE, WILLIAM.— Thu Devil in Solution. 6d. 

GULL, C. RANGER.— Black Hotiev. bd. 

TOWNLEY, HOUGHTON.— Thu Seen-l of the K.ift. 3-.. net. 

WYLLARDE, DOLE.— Tioniial Tale.s. ul. 

WYNNE, MAY.— The King's Masniier.idc. as ml. 

WYNNE, MAY.— When Terroi Ruled, is. net. 

ZOLA, EMILP 3 . — Drink, is. net. 

Messrs. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, Ltd. 

ANON. — St.-ind We ? '3s. Oil. net. 

** CORALlb." — Casual Contessious. J'- OlI. net. 

HARDING, CAFFAIN E. J.— The Junior Subaltern, is. 6d. net. 

TREMEARNE, MA |(;K A. J. N. ^ The Ban of the Bori. [i is. net. 

WEBSTER, E, A. M. — The Evolution of the OJ\inpic (Limes. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir A. C oii.ni Doyle, and .1 Piofare by the Duke of Somerset. 6s. net. 

Mr. Wm. Heineoiaon. 

^BRANDF.S, GEORGE. — Nietzsche. 6s- net. 

Messrs. Holden Hardingham. 

DELL, ErilEL M.— 'rhe IVsin; of Ilis Life 7d. 

GALl.lCHAN, WALTER M. — VVuiuaii Undei I’olyg.iniy. i6s, net 
HARDY, GEORG EWELb Black Peril. 0-. 

HARRISON. MARIK.— The Woman Alone. 03. 

HUNGERFOKD. MKS.-Tug of War. 6d. 

MENZIES, MRS. A. C. SIHIARF. — ],ovc’s Responsibilities. 6s. 

NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—'riie Legaey. 6.1. 

NEWTK, IIOR.\CK W. C The Wife. ?d utt. 

PATrERSON , JOSEPH MKDl I.L -Rebellion i,s. 

RAPPOPORT, DK. A. S E.ur L.ulies ot the Winlei Palace. Kis. net, 

WHISPER, A ' HJaek Maik. 6d. 

Messrs. Hurst AT Blaekett. 

ALLERT(J.\’, M.ARK. — Let lustite Ik* Done. 6d. 

ASKEW, ALICE .uul CLAUDE. Ereedom. 6s. 

COOPER, ELI/-AI1ETH. — ^Tlu' Wuineu of Egypt. With 50 llhistiations. 6s. net. 
CRAVEN, PRISCILLA- -'Cirec’s Da ngliter. yd. net. 

LE BLANC, MAURICE.- 'The Crystal .Stopper, is. net. 

LEKOUX, GASTON. — The Man with the BLuk Feather. 6d. 

LYALL, EDNA. — Dortovuii yd. lu l. 

MARCUSE, WALTICR D - 'Through Western Madagascar. With about 60 Illus- 
trations on art paper, ys. 6d, net. 

McCarthy, JUSTIN HUNTJ.Y.— a Health Unto His Majesty, yd. net 
RIVES, AMELIE.— The World’s End. 6s. 

ROWLANDS, KFFIE ADI’ J. A IDE.- He.irts at W ar. 6d. 

SCOTf, C. A. DAWSON -< Flie C.iddis Worm. 6s. 

SERGEANT, ADELINE. Christine. 6d, 

STO'IT, M. D. — The Real Algeria. Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 

WHITBY, BEATRICE. In the Suntiiue of llei Youth, yd. net. 

Messrs. Hutchinson ff Co. 

BANCROFf, F, — Dalliance and Strife. 6s. 

BANCROFT, F, — Thu V'ulilt Dwellers, is net. 

BANCROFT, F. — Time and Chance, is. net. 

BAIWES-GRUNDY, MABEL.-- -Patricia J’lays a Part. yd. net. 

BENSON, ROBERT nUGlL— Come Rack! Come Koiie ' is. net. 

BKADDON, M. E. — Our Adveis^iry. yd. net. 

BURGIN, G. B,- -The King of Four (^onii'is. yd. ni’t, 

BURG IN, G. B.~-Varieks J.a'g.icy. 6d. 

CAREY, KO.SA N. — Lile’s Trivial Round, yd, net. 

DANDY, FRANK.— Conceit Piti h is. m t. 

DR VERB STACPOOLE, MRS ---Monte Cailo. is net 

GEORGINA, COHN TKSS OF - -A Book ol Recij>es. ys. 6d. net. 
EVERETT-GREEN, E. — ^The Involution of Sara. 6d. 

MRS HUGH —Captain CorU’au’b Adventure, rs. net. 
HARRIS BUKLAND, J. A.- -The Sucrel of Enoeh .Seal, 6d, 

JEROME, JEROME K, — Paul IvelvcT-. is. net. 

Jerome, Jerome k.— T hey and i. yd. net. 

KEY, MRS. K. J. — A Daughter of laive. 6<i. 

MOORE, F. FRANKFOUr.- 1 Forbid the B.iiins. yd. net. 

ORCZY, BARONESS. — Meadows wet. is. net. 

SAVILE, FRANK.— The Piii-suit. 6d. 

STACK 1 K) 0 LK, H. DE VERB. — The Prem-ufiitlon. 63. 

STEWART, J. A. — In the Day of Battle. 6d. 

STOCK, RALPH, — ^Thu Pyjama Man. is. net. 

VON HUTTEN, BARONESS,— Maria. 6s. 

WILLCOCKS, M. P.—Wuigs of Desiie. yd. net. 

Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

FRANCIS, — A Study of Gothic Arehitecture. ton. 6d. 

GORKY, MAXIM. — ^Tales oi Two Counliies. 6s. 

LOTL PIERRE. — Morocco, ys. 6d. net, 

MASON, STUART. — Bibliography of Oscar Wilde, a^s. nut. 

PAIN, BARRY.— Futurist Fifteen : A Comic Calemkn. is. net. 

TRBLAWNEY, GEORGE. — In a Cottage Hospital, is net. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

ASHLEY, W. J.— The Economic Organisation of England : an Outline History. 

of the Royal DuMm Society. With Illustrations. 

HIIXj DAVID JAYNE, LL.l). — A History of Diplomar- ~ *' * 

Devek>pniciit of Europe, fin 0 Volumes.) Vol. 

Maps, y I'ables of Rulers, and Index. 

nOUSDEN, K. C. — Scalea for Ascertaining the Dimensions of Pipes, Drains, etc 
JAQUES, ARTHUR.— Complex Ions in Aqueous Solutions. 

JAQUHS, E. T.— Charles Dickens in Chancery, being an Account of his I^oceedings 
in respect oi tlie Christmas Carol," with some gossip in relation to the old 
I.aw Courts at W'ostmioster. is. net. 

JOHN&TONE, HILDA.— Stories of Greece and Rome. With Illustrations by 
Dorothy Payne. 

KINGSCOTT, P, C. R., and KNIGH T R. S. G.— Methods of Quantitative Organic 
Analysis. 

MMtrt. Lyawood AT Co. 

EVEREST, KATE ("A PEERESS '’)-Udy Beaufoy: A Romance. 6s. 
FLEMING, NOEL.— The Sifted Few. 6s. 

TAUBE. BARON VON.— Only a Dog’s Life. 68. 

WILKINSON, FLORENCE M.— Stephen Rochfonl. 6s. ' 

Mr. Elkift Mothewt. 

CHERRY, MARY G.— Lyrics of the Open. as. 6d. net. 

HENNBLL, T. B. — ^The Lords of the Restless Seas and Songs of Scotland, xs. 
AT and X8. 6d. net. 

Sanctuary and other Poems, is. and is. 6d. net 
FRI , r, TINSLEY.— Wayfaring : Ballads and Songs, is. and is, 6d. net. 


Iiitematiunal 
With 5 CoJgim><i 


Meatrt. Msthuun 8^ Co. 

BECKETT , SAMUEL J. — Norway. With many Illustrations. 58. net, 
BIRM 1 N(jHAM, G. a. — triage's Lovers, as. net. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.— Old Andy. 6s. 

COVVL, R. P. (Edited by).— The First Part of Henry IV. as. 6d. net. 

CO.X, J. C. — Cainbridgushire. 28 Illustrations, and 3 Maps and Plans, as. 6d, net. 
DICKINSON, D. -Ttiroiigh Spam. With 64 Illustrations and a Map. zos. 6d. net. 
KING, B.ASIL, — The Street Called Straight, is. net. 

LE.\CH, ARTHUR F. - The SchooU of Mediaeval Enghand. With many Illus- 
trations. ys. 6d. net, 

W.\CE, A. J. B.. and THOMPSON, MAURICE S.— The Nomads of the Balkans. 
With 2) llliistraliuns and 2 Maps. 155. net. 

Messrs. Mills Boon. 

DALRYMPLE, LEONA. — Diane of the Green Van. 6s. 

DIX, MARIK BKUI.All.— Little Faithful. 6s. 

SUTHERLAND, JOAN. -The Hidden Road. Cheap Edition, is. net. 
“THOKMANHY.” — Spoi ting I^loiiei,. Cheap Edition, is.net. 

Mr. John Murray. 

BARTON, HON. MR. jUSnCK, U.l\— Beruadotte, the First Phase. With 
numerous Illustrations iss. net. 

CORNISH, F. WARRK. — Dr .\shtord dtul his Neighbours. 65. 

CRIPI’S, WILFRID J. (the late). -(Ji.l English Plate. New Ldition. 21s. net. 
MAKRIOTf, j. A. U. - Tlic Jwighsli Lind System. 3s. Od. net. 

MOTT, F. W., M.D., F.R.S., etc.— -Nature and Nurture in Mental Development, 
With Jllusfr.'itirms. 3s. 6d. n*-l. 

PHILLPOrrs. KDEN. The (udg.-'s ( h.iir. 6s. 

KKiD, STUART J , DC I,. -|ohii and S.arali, Duke and Duchess ot Marlborough, 
i6(m) 1741. With an liitriKliiLlion by the Duke ol Marlliorough, K.G. 

Messrs. T. Nelson IF Sons. 

J3AKfNG, HON. MAURICE. -The Mainsprings of Kii^si.i. 3S. net. 

BECKK, LOUIS. -Edward Barrv, South Sea i’earlci. yil. net. 

BEI-LOC, HILAIRE — The Foin Men. 1*,. net. 

GARNI'y TT, MRS. -Tlu‘ lulamoiis folm Frieml. yd. riel 

MIGNET, FRANCOIS AUGUSTA MARIK.— La Involution riaiK.ai3e. VoK. I 
and 11. 13. net e.u h. 


Messrs. James Nisbel IF Co. 

BAKKO.N’, E\'AN.- -The Scidli-sh W'ar of Independent »■. i6s. net. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul Co. 

AUTHOR OF “ KAVS OF TUI-. D AW^N.”— More K.ivs of the Dawn, or, Tc.ich- 
mgs on Some Old 'J'est.unent ]‘ioblem$ ts. od. net. 

BAKliR, ARTHUR h. — A Tennyson Concurdance. 2S‘>. net. 

C'UKLE, RICHARD. -Joseph Conrad. 

KIRKALDV, AD.AM W. — British Shipping. Its ili'-ttuy, Organization, and 
Impoitance. 6s, net. 

McCABE, lOSEPH.— iieriiard Shaw. 

MlCiECJD, F. \\\ 11 --\ (Grammar ot tlie llansa Language. About 6s. net. 

PERRIS, (JEORGE llliKBERT. -Induslriai History ot .Modern England. 63. net. 


Messrs. Staoley Paul 6r Co. 

"AN F.NGLISHM.AN.” — A Welshm.in’.s Reputation, is*, net. 

BROWN, J. CALVIN. — The Cure for Poverty, s.s net. 

CHAPLIN, DR. ARNOLD — Thomas Shortt and other Medieal men associated 
with the lUriess of Napoleon at St. Helena. 2 Illustrations, as. net. 

DK ROBERT, LOUIS. - Lile s Last Gift. is. net. 

EVERETT GREEN. E - Tlie Double House. 63. 

FERVAL, CL.AUJ)E. — Tlie Martyr of Love : The Life of Louise de la Valliere. 

Translated by Sidney Dark. 16s. net. 

GALLON, TOM. — Brothiu Rogue ami Brother Saint. 6d, 

HAMILTON, M. — The Woman Who Looked Back. 03. 

HORN, KATE. — Susan and the Duke. 6d. 

IIUEFFER, FORD M \DOX.— Mi. Fleight. 2s. net. 

LORIMKK, NORMA — By the Waters ol Sicily, 6s. 

RAY, P. QUINTON. -iina’s Courtship, od. 

STANTON, CORALIE, and IIOSKKN, I lE.ATH.— Thistles. Os. 

Tlie Laughtr’r Level’s V’ade Meciiin. is Od. net and 3S. net. 

Sir Isaac Pitman AT Son. 

CKLT.IEK, FRANCOIS, and BRIDGEMAN, CUNNINGHAM.— Gilbert, Sullivan, 
.’iiul D’Oyly Carte. With about 70 Illustrations. I2S. 6d. net. 

DRAPER, F. W. M. — Junior French Commercial R<*ader. is. net. 

FAIRFOKJ^, FORD. — British (.oluinbia. 23 lliustra lions and Map. 2S. net. 
1-EVlNE, V.- Coloinhi.i. Illustrated, os. net. 

LLOYD, |. H. |E«lited by).' -Domestic Servants and the Insurance Acts. 9d.net. 
LLOVJ>, J. HENRY (Edited bv).— Medical and Sanaloriuin Bencht Keguiations, 
etc, of the National Health Insurance Acts. Si* net. 

Pl.XLEY, IL W.- -Clubs and their Management, ys. Od net. 

SHELLEY, H. C.- -Lite and I.ettcrB of Edward Young. Iliuslrated. 12s. Od. net. 


Measrt. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

FERREROS, GUGI.IELMO. — Aneicut Rome and Modem America. 10s, 6d. neU 
PALMER, HOWARD, F.R.G. — The Selkirk Moiiulains. 21s. net. 

PRICE, K, W -- J''ssenee of Astronomy. 3s. 6d. net. 

STl*:rsON.S, AUgU-STA it.- Vital Issues of Christi.in Sneuec. 21s. net. 

Messrs. G. Routledge Sons. 

OGILVV, J. S. A Pilgiimage in Surrey. In 2 voJs. .los. net. 

Messrs. Skeffington AT Son. 

PHILIP, J. B,, M..A.* 'Holidays in Sweden. 16 Illustrations, 6s. net. 

STARK, MALCOLM,-' -The Pulse of the Woild. 3s. net. 

Messrs. Smitk. Elder flT Co. 

ANONYMOUS.— They Who Question. 6s. 

^ Hand of Ulster, is. net. 

FINDLAIER, MARY W."- Tents of a Night. 63. 

GISSING, GEORGE. — A Life’s Morning, is. net. 

GOUI*D, S. BARING— Court Royal, is. rot 

Honourable Molly. 1,9. not. 

R.“-Loinbard Towns of Italy, ys. Od. net. 

YOl-TNu, G. WIN THROP.— Freedom : J'oeins. 5s.net, ^ 

Mr. Elliot Stock. 

CARR, MADAME CARLlbLE,- — Keep Breathing. 2S. net. 

DRUERY, C. I.-The Pig’s Tale. ^ 

London : its Mounds and Circles. los. 6 d. net. 
'^‘““The Comrades oi Christ, is. and 29. net. 

HOWE, J.— John Strong, is. net. 

" J.O." — Will the Mt'ssiah Come ? 

Effigies of Staffordshire. 15s. net. 

PErEVAL, DR. fi.-^ods Plan In EvtiluUon. Translated by Rev. H. W. C. 
Gcldart. 19. 6 d. net. 

Re-Marriage. Od, net. 

WILSON, REV. E. F.--Thc Object of the Bible, as, 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Fitker UawIa. 

FREUD, prof. dr. SIGMUND, LL.D.— The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Introducrion by A. A. BrilL PI1.B., M.D. las. 6 d. net. 
QTKAn^ Work. 68 . net. 

J. C.— The Bail Jumper. 6s. 

WALLE, PAUL.— BoUvia. Translated by Bernard Miall. With Map aod Ulu»- 
trations. xos. 6 d. net. r ^ 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

W. U GEORGE. 


IT is, perhajxs, tlie greatest tribute to Mr. W. L. 
JL George’s talents as a writer that you either 
admire his work very much or dislike it with corre- 
sponding fervour. To those comfortable, easy-going, 
often smug-minded people, whose apparently happy and 
kindly disposition springs in many cases from a wilful 
refusal or slieer incapacity to recognise the social evils 
in the midst of which they lead their own lives of bland 
•complacency, he is a positive bugbear. And naturallv 
so. lM)r Mr. (ieorge is nothing if not a man of strong 
convictions, high sociological 
ideas, and powerful lar- 
reaching thought. There is 
nothing negativt* about him. 

When you meet him eith(‘r 
in person or in his writings 
you cannot, as it were, sink 
comfortably into him as int<» 
a luxurious sofa. If you do 
not agree with him he will 
spur you on to fresh vistas of 
t bought : if you disagree with 
him you will part amid the 
•clash of steel. He is a born 
fighter, and because he is a 
horn lighter you cannot, if 
you are his advrTsary, afford 
to spar away at him with 
platitudes. He will admin- 
ister the dialectical knock- 
out blow as riij)idly as 
C ar pen t ier vai iqu i s h vd W'ells . 

Nor has he fought his way 
to his position among the 
younger school of writers 
simply by sheer force. Like 
** Joey B.” he is tough and 
de-vilish sly.'* And, being 
'' de-vilish sly,” he has 
been quick to find out, like 
•several of his contcmi)oiaries, that if he wants to reach 
the greatest possible public for his ideas there is no 
better weapon to his hand than the novel. Apart from 
those comfortable people who will not tolerate him at any 
price — and least of all at 4s. 6d. net— there arc many 
persons who are prepared to take their liquorice powder 
so long as it has a layer of strawberry jam. They rather 
shrink from the out-and-out sociological book or 
pamphlet, but they have a serious part of their minds 
which they can be coaxed into developing. To them 
Mr, George is making his primary appeal. In doing so, 
of course, he is making no literary innovation. To be 
precise, no novel is written without some central idea ; 
but the modern school of fiction writers are more insis- 
tent upon their ideas, more keen on driving home their 
^spel than such authors as Scott, Thackeray, or 
Meredith . With these men one feels — though no doubt to 
a varying extent — that whatever serious purpose lay at 
the back of their books, the ” story” was the main 
consideration ; and even Dickens himself was not so 


manifestly the preacher and pamphleteer as are Messrs, 
Wells, Gals>vorthv, and many otlier modern writers. 
In Mr. George’s books this (‘arnestness of purpose has 
been especially marked, and lias, perhaps, tended some- 
times to overwhelm the more purely artistic aspects of 
liis work. Ihit there is good niason (o tlhnk that this 
will not always continue so. Mr. (ieorge’s books reflect 
very fairly the materi.il facts of liis life and his intellec- 
tual development, and we may leasonably exjiect that 
as each leiifK to beeome mon' sclil(‘(l his work will 

a|»|>ear Jr^s tliat <>fthe('ru- 
s,i(U*r and more that of the 
gcMiiiine and hnislied artist. 

lk)ni ill Paris of English 
stock, in 1SH2, Mr. George 
was educated in h'rance and 
in (iermany. He originally 
intended lo be an engineer, 
and later had thoughts 
of becoming an analytical 
iheinist, laiter again he 
w’(uk{?d in tlu* legal and 
])olitical economy branch of 
Paris UniviMsit y. fhen in 
due com si‘ lie served his term 
in the Fii'iich army and for a 
while dallied with visions of 
taking up a commission. 
Einally, in 1902, he came to 
London and did three years 
of sheer commercial work in 
the city, whicli he followed up 
by six years’ woik as assistant 
to a mining engineer. From 
the time that he landed in 
lOngland he dabbled more or 
li'ss seriously in journalism. 
From 1902-5 he acted as 
London correspondent of Le 
l o/htirc and La PolHique 
Coloniale, Paris daily new^spapers, and from 1905-6 he 
was the London correspondent of Les Aria. Nor did his 
activities end here. From 1906-9 he did a large amount of 
wmrk in politics and economics, being especially interested 
in the land, emigration and housing questions. His first 
book ” Engines of vSocial Progress,” appeared in 1907, 
and aimed at presenting a general survey of the various 
organisations which are trying at present to deal with 
certain social evils. He set out in it the results of his 
own first-hand investigations into the working of Model 
Villages, Co-operative Societies, the Trust Public-House 
system and so forth, and he justly won general commen- 
dation for his rejection of obviously impracticable 
theories so dear to the youthful enthusiast and for his 
direct and strong appeal to common sense. In the 
following year he published ” France in the Twentieth 
Century.” The book was remarkably good, and it 
enhanced its author’s reputation as a man of candour 
and of well-balanced judgment. The scope of ” Labour 
and Housing at Port Sunlight” (1909) is sufficiently 
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indicated by its title, and we then pass away from works 
of a purely economic and sociological character to Mr. 
George's first novel, “ A Bed of Roses," which was pub- 
lished in 1911. The appearance of this book marks one 
of the distinctive periods in Mr. George's career. It 
sliowed definitely his realisation that serious work, if 
administered neat by a comparatively unknown man, 
does not touch a large public. This novel — now in 
its forty-second thousand— created no little stir and was 
pronounced to be too strong meat by the libraries. And 
strong meat it certainly is. The story is that of a lady 
who, being left a poor widow, returns home from India 
and seeks honestly to make a living for herself. She 
tries one thing after another, she acts as governess, 
waitress, and so forth, and then slu' becomes an ‘'unfor- 
tunate." Ultimately she acquires the means of giving 
up the loathsome trade, and we leave her settled in the 
country and on the point, so far as we can judge, of re- 
gaining a place in society by marriage. Tlie story like 
" Das Tagebiich Kiner Verlorcnen " and “ Mrs. Warren's 
Profession," is frankly " unpleasant," and gives a 
remorseless and blistering picture of certain aspects of 
our social structure. It was a daring debut for a young 
writer, for any trace of mawkish sentimentality would 
have proved irretrievable. Mr. George, however, worked 
out his story with grim sincerity, and his message is to be 
found in the words of the "heroine," if one may so call her; 

** So long as your economic system is such that there is 
not work for the asking, work, mark you, fitted to strength 
and ability, so long on the other hand as tliere is such un- 
certainty as prevents men from marrying, so long as there 
is a leisured class which draws luxury from the labour of 
Other men, so long will my class endure as it endured in 
Athens, in Rome, in Alexandria, as it does now from St. 
John's Wood to Pekin," 

If, then, Mr. George had now become a no\'elisl he was 
still essentially the preacher. His ne^t book, " Tlie ( ity 
of Light" {1912). marked a ronsideralde deveJojiment of 
liis artistic capacities. Like all his other books it em- 
bodies his theory that life is a perpetual conle.st, and 
that struggling alone ennobles life wliicli would otherwise 
sink into stagnation, but liis argument is put in a much 
more artistic form. The story, which is that of a French 
marriage, works out his thesis on psychological lines, 
and illustrates the revolt of the younger against the 
older generation in its picture of an average Frenchman 
and French girls as they appear in an emotional crisis. 
There are passages in the book of genuine tenderness and 
charm, and despite its power, the stor}^ gives the im- 
pression that even yet Mr. George has not “ unbent " 
so far as he might legitimately be expected to do. 
Despite its interesting representation of what he has him- 
self described as " the facets of the anarchist mind," I 
have never been able to grow enthusiastic over " Israel 
Kalisch " (1913). There are people, I know, who have 
been strongly attracted by the creation of this handsome 
young Polish Jew, whose hard life amidst his brutal 
companions in Hungary, England and the United States 
is ultimately thrown away and wasted. I cannot realise 
that this picture of the anarchist or extreme individualist 
is probably much more true to the facts than are the 
stock melodramatic stories upon this subject ; but the 
novel as a whole does not seem to bear the distinctive 
touch of Mr. George's other work, and this touch is, 
after all, one of his principal assets. 


It is far otherwise with " The Making of an English- 
man." This novel, which was produced within the last 
few months, is certainly the finest thing which Mr. 
George has yet done. The story teUs how a young 
Frenchman comes to London and works in the city in 
what is nominally a branch, but has really become the 
main office, of the shipping firm started by his father. 
His gradual approximation — at least in externals and 
also in some more intimate respects — to the standards 
of his adopted countrymen is worked out with a sure 
touch. At first Cadoreau flounders hopelessly about ; 
his clothes, his manners, his outlook arc all irretrievably 
" not the thing." Many circumstances combine to give 
him his necessary education. He flirts, and ultimately 
goes even further, with the pretty and vulgar daughter 
of the house in which he lives ; above all, he meets Edith 
Lawton, the youngest child of the head of his ofike, and^ 
by learning to love her, whom he marries in the end, he 
comes into contact with the great, prosperous, middle 
classes and their social and political ambitions. The 
contrast between the sayings and doings of Cadoreau 
and English manners and customs is admirable through- 
out, and from what has been said of the facts of Mr. 
George's life it is, perhaps, hardly an undue assumption 
that the tale is in large measure autobiographical. Mr. 
George's gift of irony has never been displayed ’to 
better advantage. He criticises severely the proud^ 
calm, stupid, unimaginative self-.sufficiency of the English 
public-school man as typified by Hugh Lawton, and he 
castigates almost as mercilessly the superficially cold and 
over-obedient manner of the young English girl. But 
his sarcasm, though bitter, is never purely malicious,, 
and his com j)arisons between France and England are by 
no means favourable on the wliole to his native country. 

Nor is it only in choice of subject that he has been 
particularly fortunate. Mr. Cicorge has now shown 
himself master of a distinct style. In his early days — 
days, in which, as he will tell you, he devoured no books 
but some 1,500 newspapers a year— his style was at 
times awkwardly precise. He has now acquired a style 
reminiscent of t})at of Mr. Wells, and he sliows a con- 
sciousness that he dares to take liberties. Certainly he 
has worked hard enough in his apprenticeship. His 
miscellaneous activities have been prodigious. Foreign 
politics, drtimatic criticism, reviews, plays, short stories,, 
articles upon the finance of railways, education, feminism 
(his " Women of To-morrow " has been hailed as the 
best presentation which has yet appeared of the feminist 
movement), all these are subjects upon which he is 
accustomed to write. But it is, after all, as a novelist 
that Mr. George must now mainly be judged. His con- 
fessed object is that his novels should grow still more 
literary and less sociological in cast. In this, no doubt, 
his instincts are correct. His cast of mind will always 
prevent him from degenerating into the clever v’ord- 
spinner, and one may be sure that the lessons he wishes, 
to inculcate will be present as strongly as ever in his 
works even though they may not be thrust upon us quite 
so obviously as they have sometimes been. The great 
success of " The Making of an Englishman " should fill 
him with encouragement. He has made his name as a 
young man. He can afford now to follow the path along 
which his artistic feelings beckon him. 

Maxwell H. H. Macartney, 
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RAFAEL SABATINI. 


I. 

I DO not think I ought to have seen Mr. Rafael 
Sabatini in that dingy office in the Adelphi. 
It was quite out of the picture, although romances 
lay everywhere in profusion, and portraits of famous 
authors looked down on us reprovingly as we sat and 
discussed the follies of the hour. It was not the 
setting for a man like Mr. Sabatini. 1 ought to have 
waited till he had gone to Paris and then had our little 
talk over a cigarette, despite the ])rowling authorities, 
in a discreet cliamber of the Loiuac, crammed with 
relics ; perhaps we even might have gone to Versailles, 
if the weather had been hue, and sat in some pink-and- 
gold boudoir of a duchessf^ of old France and had a 
walk afterwards in the trim parterres of the “ Tapis 
Vert ’* among the sculptured nymphs. lielas ! we can 
only be romantic in our dreams. Fate led me on. drab 
and grey, to the Adelphi, the haunt of publishers, tlie 
abode of Mr. Shaw, and so it was I came to meet the 
creator of “ Bardelys the Magnihcent.’* T liave a slight 
■grievance with Mr. Sabatini. T had at least o'C[)oct('d 
that he would have worn ruffies and dangled a rapier 
and "made a leg" to me in the approved romantic 
manner. I had thought he might have offered me a 
pinch of snuff, with an 
air, from a golden snuff 
box elaborately chased 
with the fleur de lys or 
the crest of the Borgias 
I had fed my soul on 
•such romantic politesse ■ 
but, no, the Adelphi was 
too much. We were too 
near Mr. Shaw, whose 
heavy hand has crushed 
the frail wings of romance. 

We were not at Versailles, 
not even at Vauxhall. 

We shook hands in the 
absurd manner of the 
twentieth century, I to 
ponder on my lost ro- 
mance, Mr. Sabatini to 
(be ** interviewed." 

II. 

There is a type of 
novelist who must always 
command our respect and 
.admiration. Mr. Joseph 
Conrad is a Pole, who 
has taught more than 
•one English writer the 
rudiments of his trade ; 

Mr. Maarten Maartens, a 
Dutchman, is one of 
cur most distinguished 
English novelists ; and 
finally comes Mr. Rafael 
Sabatini, an Italian, 


master of the romantic novel. These three writers 
are each distinct in methods and in language. 
The greatest of these as a stylist is Mr. Conrad ; 
Mr. Maartens lias the most comjireliensive grasp of 
actualities, the largest canvas for Ins ])lay of human 
emothjiis ; but in the rare .uid peculiar genre of the 
romantic novel Mr. Sabatini easily bears the palm. 
Ill his hands the tiling coint's very near to artistic 
l)erfection. He makes the romantic novel the very 
handmaiden of art. It is jirimarilv a thing made to 
])lease, to lull \i^ into a ])Jeasant lorget fulness, but it 
achieves distinction anil (‘ven greatness because the 
tricks of the novel are in his hands also the graces of 
the novel. They are not only welded togi^ther by the 
imagination of tlie novelist, but by tliii line restraint and 
delicacy of the artist. " Bardelys the Magnificent," 
besides being an excellent story, is as fine artistically as 
a chastened goblet. There is not only the "dash" of 
Dumas in it, there is also the debonair liigli spirits of 
Rostand. "Bardelys" is on a smaller scale a prose 
" ('yrano de Bergerac." 

Mr. Sabatini is, as we have soid, an Italian. He was 
born in Jesi, ('eiitral Italy, m 1875 ; this in itself 
probably accounts for his fine leeling for romance and 

for his warm imaginative 
temperament. He was 
educated in Switzerland 
and Portugal- a cosmo- 
j>olitan — and coming to 
this country after a train- 
ing and experience of tli« 
world that could not 
have failed to (*(]uip him 
admirably for the busi- 
ness of romantic novelist, 
he settled in Liverpool. 
He was for a lime on 
the 1. veer pool Mercury , 
then began to wnite short 
stories, and now at an age 
when most men have 
scarcely crossed the thres- 
hold of their career, Mr. 
Sabatini has reached the 
meridian of success, and 
can look back on his 
busy and triumphant past 
with pride and satisfac- 
tion. It is a record of 
work and achievement 
worthy of sincere con- 
gratulation. 

Having thus satisfac- 
torily disposed of our 
facts, let us get back to 
our fancies and the more 
important business of 
criticism. Mr. Sabatini 
represents that rare thing 
in modern fiction, a 
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man with a distinct individuality of method, a 
light and graceful style and a fine gusto of romantic 
narrative. He is no mere purveyor of light litera- 
ture for the toiling millions — pray do not think 
so — there is nothing of the "coated lozenge" about 
his work ; besides being a skilful and distinctive 
novelist he is also a serious historian. In his pages the 
whole pageant of mediaeval Italy lives and moves before 
our eyes in a manner that for want of a better word we 
might call " kaleidoscopic " — but the soul of the thing 
is there as well as the picture. It is his supreme art 
to make history a living and luminous picture on the 
background of his romantic imagination. There is here 
the " dash " of Dumas and something even more precious. 
Dumas could write spirited and enthralling romances ; 
none knew better than he the fine art of telling a story ; 
he had a prodigal imagination, a notions sense of colour 
and movement, could at least paint a portrait if he could 
not probe a soul like Balzac and Walter Scott, but he 
failed signally as an artist. lie was too exuberant, his 
prodigality was a burden that crippled him and kept 
him to the earth. His brain was a garden in which 
weeds and roses grew in rank profusion. Mr. Sabatini 
is not a disciple of Dumas — far from it ; occasionally his 
methods recall those of the French romanticist, but 
there is something far more subtle in Mr. Sabatini’s 
work than the dash and braggadocio of Dumas. There 
is something more here than the clatter of a cavalcade 
on a dusty provincial high road, the noisy brawling of 
cavaliers in a country inn and the melodramatic 
mysteries of that supreme master of mystery. Mr. 
Sabatini says he is not influenced by any of the Latin 
writers, and I can well believe it, but the spirit and the 
temperament of the Latin writers are in his blood — he 
can no more escape it than he can escape his meridonial 
nativity. There is certainly more than a touch of 
Dumas in that high-spirited tale of how Bardelys set 
out to win a wife for a wager and its joyous ending, but 
there is also the spirit and atmosphere of Boccaccio in 
that superbly coloured romance of how the Lord of 
Mondolfo, the " Strolling Saint," went out into the 
wilderness to purge his soul of a sin of the flesh committed 
in the heyday of his young blood. This is Boccaccio to 
the core ; rich, sensuous, delicate ; a wonderful tapestry 
of mediaeval Italy, glowing like a prism. All tlic myriad 
threads of romance arc liere cauglit up and w^oven into 
a perfect skein. "The Strolling Saint” is a master- 
piece of narrative prose, and gives us a minute and 
detailed picture of Italy and the times that recall the 
lively paintings of the Umbrian School. There is 
another influence still in the work of Mr. Sabatini. Tt is 
brought to perfection in " The Justice of the Duke” — 


a series of tales woven round the diabolic career of 
Caesar Borgia — the Mephistopheles of Italian history. 
We pass from the naive 3iarm of Boccaccio and his 
golden " days” to the picaresque wit and gallantry of 
Cervantes, not so much the Cervantes of " Don Quixote ” 
as the Cervantes of the " Novclas Ejemplarcs.” These 
little novels that Mr. Sabatini has woven round the 
personality of Caesar Borgia recall insistently to me this 
minor masterpiece of Cervantes ; but whether they are 
"exemplary" or not — either these "contes” of Mr. 
Sabatini or the "novelas” of Cervantes — ^that is a 
question that must be left to the discerning reader. 
We should not like to venture an opinion. Mr. Sabatini 
is such a blend. He has not studied the masters of 
Spanish and Italian literature for nothing. 

We have come to the end of our space without saying 
one half of what we wanted to say about Mr. Sabatini* s 
work. We had intended to touch upon his other novels,, 
such as " The Lion's Skin,” and his new book, " The 
Gates of Doom,** and more serious works like " Caesar 
Borgia,** and " Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition.**' 
We cannot close without at least one quotation. It wiU 
give one an idea of Mr. Sabatini* s methods of painting 
a portrait. It is from that brilliant satire on the folly 
of human ambition, " Gismondi's Wage *' : 

" Benvenuto ambled on, cursing the cold and emptiness- 
of his stomach, and thrusting his numbed fingers first one 
hand and then the other into his capacious mouth for 
warmth. His garments that had once been fine were 
patched and shabby ; his boots were ragged, and in places 
a livid gleam from his sword peeped through the thread- 
bare velvet scabbard. On his head he wore an old morion,, 
much dinted and rusted, by which lie thought to give* 
himself a military air ; from under this appeared long 
wisps of unkempt black hair, to flutter like rags about 
his yellow neck. His white pock-marked face, half- 
hidden in a black fur of beard, was the most villainous in 
Italy.'* 

Francois Villon to the life in an Italian setting. We* 
must go back to Robert Louis Stevenson for a better 
portrait. 

III. 

I have not done with Mr. Sabatini. There are lots 
more to be said about him and his work. He is now 
writing a play in collaboration with Mr. Henry Hamilton,, 
who was part author with him in the dramatisation of 
" Bardelys the Magnificent,** and when I see him again 
it will not be in the drab and grey purlieus of the Adelphi*. 
but in some corner of old France, a garden of Italy, and 
then we shall meet on romantic terms and " make a 
leg** to each other, remembering Bardelys, and doff our 
feathered hats as was the fashion in the Golden Age. 

Robert Birkmyre., 
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OUIDA.* 

Bv Walter Sichul. 


I T has been the fashion to decry Ouida, who with 
all her drawbacks was one of the most original 
and romantic presences of her day. Her fantasy was 
eminently romantic, though with the true romance of it 
a strain of sham romance was doubtless blended. Hut 
this arose from no falsehood. Katlicr it was the out- 
come on the one hand of a glowdng intensity cooped 
up and cramped in a narrow room, on the other, 
of a proud, ambitious independence that exaggerated 
the range of her powers 
while it disdained to modify 
their extravagance. Slie be- 
came the fanatic of her 
feelings. But everywhere 
she created an electric 
atmosphere of her own ; 
even in her scented boudoirs 
you can hear something of 
the thunderstorm. Every- 
where it is audible, whether 
in the world of her invention, 
or in the successive, narrower 
worlds of her sojourns — the 
small, provincial world of 
her childhood, the small 
I.ondon round of her girl- 
hood, the Tuscan world of 
her fame which she took for 
all Italy, the fitful metro- 
politan world of her parties 
at the Langham Hotel - 
finally, the sad, ruined, de- 
fiant world (at Viareggio) of 
her struggle with fate and 
the keeping up of appear- 
ances. Her critics were 
often not worthy to fasten her shoe-strings. They 
saw (as who could not sec ?) the disarray ol her 
thoughts, the over-colour of her style, the occasional 
coarseness of her delicacy, the taste that travers(‘d 
theirs, and the fangs of her many prejudices. But 
they were blind to her wonderful grasp of life, and her 
vivid sjmpathy with every phase and form of being, 
brute as well as human. 

The melodrama of her own career inspires that of 
her works, and we have only to read Friendship ” 
— the best, I think, of her compositions — to know 
** Ouida.*' There we can discern the woman at once, 
generous and unjust, sensitive beyond measure to 
kindness, maddened beyond measure by rebuff. She 
is a tissue of contrasts. We can mark a nomad by senti- 
ment and instinct, yet the loyal adherent of lost causes 
and lovely traditions ; the attractor of notice, yet the 
shrinker from intrusion, a fighter for freedom, but a 
detester of the crimes and follies constantly committed 

* '*Ouida: A Memoir.*^ By Elizabeth Lee. los. 6d. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


in its name ; the strong patriot, yet the born cosmo- 
politan ; tlic daring, yet never the despairing, or dog- 
matic doubter. Indeed, Ouida was a sort of l^agan 
in a feudal setting, for she loved equally the Gothic 
church and the Pagan temple. What she abhored, 
were drabness and abstractions. Above all she was 
a priestess of intuition. Has she not herself declared 
that to understand intuitively is the breath of a poet's 
life ? She gravitated to a distinction high or low, and in 

these re.spects there is a link 
between her, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Disraeli. Like a pro- 
vencal troubadour she roved 
from the crowds of beggars 
to the Courts of Love. 
And \el to the upper 
middle-class (perhaps by her 
unlikeness) she appealed as 
(ieorge Eliot could never do, 
just as to-day Marie Corelli 
arouses the lower middle- 
class as Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward has never done. It 
is not by quick railways, so 
to speak, up the '* problem ** 
Rigis that the crowd is 
stirred. It is by passion 
and emotion, by pronounced 
types and effects, by sound- 
ing conflicts. Every vagrant 
on the highroad wafts a 
message, and when Adven- 
ture mounts the pulpit, 
somehow the sermons live. 

Who but Ouida could 
boast an intermittent father 
— that soldier of fortune, who came and went, and went 
and came till he perished — who knows how — at the time 
of the Paris Commune? This mysterious Louis Rame 
played hide and seek with his home. A scholar and 
a wit, the friend of Louis Napoleon, with whom he 
quarrelled after the coi/p d'ital, absent or present, he 
exercised great influence over his only child. Once 
lie took her to France and conversed with her as he 
alone could. For though but a French teacher at Bury 
St. Edmunds when he married, by all reports it is 
more than plain there was a dash of the fairy prince 
about him. This political conspirator and member of 
secret societies, always airily accomplished, always a 
fascinating riddle, early riveted his queer, dreamy, 
quaint, worshipping, yet self-centred child. Years 
afterwards, when she had published Idalia," he was 
said suddenly to have reappeared and met her in Ken- 
sington Gardens. And then, after a most affectionate 
talk and walk and congratulations on her fame, rumour 
has it that he vanished like a dream. When '' Friend- 
ship came to be written, with its self-portraiture of 
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Ouida in 1878. 
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From a drawing by Arthur Danyell. 


In 1874 Ouida took up her residence at the Villa Fartnola. It was situated at Seandlecl, about three miles trom 
Florence.” From ** Ouida : A Memoir,” by Elisabeth Lee (Fisher Unwin). 


her as Etoile/' the wistful, wayward 
genius, that father figures as Count Avesnes — 
“ a black bead in the golden rosary of the 
happy childhood -the high-born wahderer. 
She turned him into an aristocrat and “ de 
la ” was soon added to Kame. But it is under 
lier childish lisping of “ Louisa,” it is as 
“Ouida” that she knew herself and will 
always be known. Her devotion to lier mother 
—the pretty Miss Sutton who saw so little of 
lier husband -was the passion of her life. 
Never were they parted save by death. How 
bitter must it have been for Ouida, who had 
delighted in housing and clothing that mother 
so sumptuously, perforce at the last to have 
laid h('r in a pauper’s grave. 

Miss Lee has new matter for her “ Life,” 
which is no mere record, but a real picture, 
skilfully limned. Tt could be wished, however, 
that tlui materials could have been even 
anij)k‘r, especially for the earlier seed-time of 
that si ranges existence. And there is a slip or 
so. Ouida’s first novel,” Granville de Vigne,” 
written when she was but a girl, was surely 
not publishe d in the New Monthly Magazine, 
i)ut in a Military Magazine, as she affirms in a 
preface*. If there be further letters or diaries 
elucidatory of Ouida's childhood, they would 
be entrancing human documents — a pendant 
to “ ( .oniarini Fleming.” Miss I-ee has told 
us of the Deanes and the L(.^ckwoods, of 
Wiidlinrst Castle and Lee Lodge where she 
could pav country visits, of the Hardwick 
House close* by the Ram6s’ abode, and its 
beautiful park and gardens, where Ouida, “ a 
lean, lanky girl with her father,’* used to walk 
every day. She has told us, 
too, how early her passion 
for animals began, hcjw slie 
look oven a pebble home with 
luT, and cared for it because 
slie pitie^d its loneliness. And 
this was no maudlin tender- 
ness, for she was active and 
vigorous, fis well as pensive 
and retired, a good rider as 
well as a good reader. 
Everything she read, every- 
thing she remembered, 
though not always with the 
correctness required (for 
others) by critics. And Miss 
Lee has well insisted on the 
receptivity which absorbed 
all her surroundings so 
quickly, so pointedly, so 
picturesquely. In six weeks 
she was to master Tuscany 
as she showed in “ Pascar^l,” 
while her bizarre apotheosis 
of the guardsman as a 
Villa Farinola. Sybarite-hero, seems to have 
appealed to the army ; 

It three miles trom T 'r u 

under Two Flags” was 
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indeed dedicated to a gallant officer, and it 
was published before she was twenty-nine. 
This shy, awkward, ruminating cliild, with 
ng education but that of “ local schools,” 
could early receive impressions of English 
country life — the life so soon to pass out of 
hers— which have often the symi>athy and 
sometimes even the toiudi of Rnskin. The 
foundations of her rhapsodies were quite 
sound and simple. Miss Lee rightly t*ni- 
phasises the following from “ Ihu k,” in 
which the “ SulTeck ” labourer spi-aks out 
his mind to a Derlnsliiie miner. ()nl\’ 
part can be given : 

Tis all butifull and and Hat as v<»r liaiul 
theer, none o't broke u}> into tiiose nasty 
mounds o’ yonrn as is ony made to lame man 
and beast I . . .” Hy reason of machinery 
“ There’s many more men than theer he things 
to dew. I'm hotter off nor most . . Ihit 
there’s a swarm o’ men in the parish as diinno 
more’n tlieir beasts in stye. ]>nnno their 
God ; diinno their letters ; never Jieard o’ tha 
Queen, never put a mossel o’ mutton in their 
mouths dunno nothin’. Field-work is sickly 
like, 'cos o' the wind and weather, and when 
yer comes to trampin’ six mile oni, and six 
in, and ditelhn’ and ploughin’ all day i’ the 
wet, it stall’ to reason as how the rluMimatic 
come hot and heavy arter a hit wi’ min and 
winimiii lew, . . . ^’on see that the lands 
is too small and min they’re too many. Thai's 
wheer it be.” 


a 


tuirie- 


X 

SU 9>A.- 










Facsimile of letter to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Fioiu “Ouitl.i A \n*iiio»r,^’ by l.cr (l-'ishrr Uiiwin). 


But the conclusion is not at all a la IJoxd 
(h'orge ; 


” Gentry take up sa much o’t \vi’ woods iVu 

shooting.” grumbled the miner in answei 

” Nay, nay,” objected the Sutfolker, ” that 
woan’t dew. Woods is liealth to land ; in 
field-work ye maun gie an’ take as wi' yer 
fellows. If you dcian’t gie timber olhow-roorn, 
yer soil ’ll be parchin' wi' dry loike a duck in 
a bay-loft. If yc Jell yer wood every wlieers 
tha’ land slie'll gape witJi cracks.” 

Ouida knew wliat she was talking about. 
The heart of the peasant in all countries 
she read thoroughly. And equally (though 
she veneered lier view.s, and sharpened her 
prejudices) she knew about Society at homo 
and abroad, the gentleness of the really 
gentle folks whom it often treads down, its 
destruction of bird and beast, and saints, 
and the women who abandon themselves. 
Vulgar she could be (as perhaps most in bits 
of “Strathmore,” and much of “Ariadne”), 
but none knew better what breeding meant. 
There is a delightful passage of hers some- 
where about an old peasant-woman of her 
childhood who displayed the perfection of 
old-world manners. 

Harrison Ainsworth helped the girl when 
she and her mother came to live in Ham- 
mersmith. where his cousin was their doctor. 
Her talent soon showed itself, unusual, 
sometimes perverse, but ever with a voice 
of its own. Always there emerged the 



Ouida in 1696. 

From a chalk drawing by Sarmento in the possession of the artlat. 

From ** Ouida : A Memoir," by Eltaabeth Lee (Fisher Unwin). 
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types of the woman 
who gives, the man 
and tlie woman 
who exact, all. 

When Italy came 
into view, the 
artist-Bohemian- 
troubadour t y p e 
followed, the charm 
of dog - humanity, 
and, later, the 
specialised cruelty 
of the adventurers, 
whether in vice 
or virtue. This 
culminated in 
“ Friend shi p," 
which resulted 
from her i>assion 
for and suffering 
from the Marclu'se 
l)(‘lla Stufa. 

Italy was an accident. In 1871, she and iuT mother 
had been in Brussels, whtTe “ A Dog of Flanders ” was 
written. They journeved to Florence and remaineii 
in the realm of romance till their deaths. Ouida 
has left many and intimately beautiful des(Tiptions 
of Knglish park .and greensward, of Tuscan village 
and homestead. But in her lights and shadows of 
landscapes has she ever excelled tlie picture of 
Florence in “ Pascarel”? Miss j.ei* (|iu)tcs it, and it is 
long : 

“ \'erv fair indeed she was, the laly yiieon, that evening. 
There had been shadows all day. and in the west there 
were masses of cloud, purple and bhie-black, spreading 
away into a million ot soft scarlet cirri that drifted before 
a low w’ind from the southward, tender and yet rich in 
tone a.s any scattered shower of carnation leaves 'J'hrough 
that vast pomp of dusky splendour and that radiance of 
rose the sun itself full shone ; shone full upon the city. 
Leaning on the broker edge of tlie watcli- tower and gazing 
down below, all Florence; seemed like the seer’s visum ol 
the New Jerusalem ; every stone ol her seemed transmuted . 
she was as tliougli paven and built with gold. Straightway 
across the wdiole valley stretcJied the alchemy of tliat 
wondrous fire glow, and all the broad level lands of the 
Valiclgreve were transfigured likewise into one va.st sheet 


of gold, on which 
the silver olives and 
the dim white vil- 
lages and villas 
floated like frail 
white sails upon a 
sunlit sea. Farther 
— still farther yet, 
beyond that bur- 
nished ocean — the 
mountains and the 
clouds met and 
mingled, golden 
likewise, broken 
liere and there into 
some tendercst rose- 
leaf flush, miracu- 
lously lovely, as a 
poet’s dream of 
nameless things of 
God.” 

1 1 ere let us leave 
her before the 
t r a g (I i e s and 
comedies of a life 
at war with mueJj and many, culminated in debt 
and lawsuits, in the sad and lurid catastrophes of her 
latter years, and in the lonely dignity of her death. 
That was but seven years ago, but another age of more 
hysterical endeavour and a less robust liumanitarianisni 
seems to have set in. Independent if perverse, dis- 
illusioned if cheered by the newer friendship of the 
Viscondi* di Sarmc'iito, robbed of the sight of one eye, 
battling to tlu; end, she was indeed a militant. But 
all along slu‘ n^ceived t)je homage of distinguished 
friends and foreign countrie',. That she overwrought 
hersclt and overrated her mission and her importance 
is only to say that she felt acutely the contrasts of her 
circumstances with licr spirit. Surely Oiiida had always 
a touch of the poet in lier. Why sliould she not liave 
thought so, however aggressive she moy have been ? 
Miss Lee seems, if T may say so, to ovtT- apologise for 
these failings. Ouida loved the gorgeous hues which 
slie has declared to be inherent in nature ; Titian also 
loved them. “ Yet (she exclaims) tlie pictures that iire 
painted in sombre semitones and have no positive 
colour in them are always pronounced the nearest to 
nature.” Such is tlie North. 
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The Figure of Ouida on her 
Tomb at Bagni di Lucca. 


I rniii '‘Oui<la : \ Mi-iiH>ir,” by Eli/abuth Lee (Fkher Unwin). 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE, 1914. 

Anmers to these amipditions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and. foreign readers please mtc that Competitions IL, IV. and V. are the same each months and that for the 

mxt two months the 1st prize will he for the best original Lyric. 

Special Notk f.- -Competilors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
I.-—A Prize or One (Guinea is offered for the best in this number of The Bookman. Preference 

original lyric. will be given to quotations of a humorous nature. 


II. “A Prize of Hale a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
In injs review or the name of any aut hor or book appearing 


III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best appeal, in eight lines of verse, to the Holiday 
Burglar. 




From » photo by Adolphe Beau, 


Oulda. 
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IV. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent pout free for 
twelve months to tlie sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MAY. 

I. — ^'rhe Pki/ic of Onic (iniNi-.A for the best lyric is 
divid<‘d, and we award Ham* a (iUinfa to Miss 
Violet D. Cha])inan, of Sorrento,” Burnham, 
Somerset, and Hai.f a (Guinea to Miss R. I). 
Power, of University Hall, St. Andrews’s, N.B.. 
for tlie following : 

TUE ISllMAELI TJ:. 

An outrasl J from the haunts ot men. 

Anti the rctl hearth-hics of lionic, 

The hruvvn-thatt lu'tl roof-tree shall know me never. 

No ties have J that the world can sever,— 

A wanderer ever liy inooi and ten, 

Bui tiu* world IS mine to roam ' 

Scion am I ol an .iiuieiil line. 

On me is the (head decree, — 

Long centuries hence (iod's word was .s|H)keji, 

" This shall be evet Ihv sign and token, 

Kvery man’s hand shall be against thine, 

And thine against man shall be ! ” 

Though son and tieir of a ('a])tive rate. 

A world- wide heritage nunc — 

On sea or land where I will, 1 wander, 

And Nature’s rh lies are mine to sqimiulei . 

For me no limits of lime and sjiacc 
The boiimls of my soul dcline ! 

Nothing I claim Xroiii the han<l of man. 

As far from man’s wavs I roam, 

God is my Father, the ICarth my mother, 

Nature my sister, and Life mv brother. 

And Death, whose features atar J scan, 

A friend who will lead me home ! 

Viol IT D. Chapman. 

BALNACOR. 

O the pale shades of twiliglit are stealing through the trees 
The old trees, the gaunt trees tliat sadden in the town — 
And the tired noise of tratfic comes Hoating down the breeze. 
Murmurs, re-echoes and rumbles up and down, 

While past the weary hedgerow the carter comes and goes. 

And the dusty road is grey and never still ; 

{But far away on Balnaior the golden qorse^hush grows. 

And the rabbit- folk are scudding up the hill.) 

O the wee stars arc hirldcn, almost hidden by the flare 
Of big lamps, of bright lamps that glitter in the town. 

And the moonshine of silver is lost amid the glare. 

And great buildings, black-browed, they hide the sky and 
frown. 

{But far away on Balnacor when dusk comes creeping round, 

The pallid fox-glove shuts her crimson hood. 

And rustling eerie noises, make a furtive, windy sound 
And little que^r things scuttle through the wood.) 

O take, take me back to Hire and my home 
The old hill, the wind hill, the hill of Balnacor, 

Where the Four Winds of Heaven murmur as they roam, 

And wee things with big eyes come whisp’ring at 'my door. 
For far away on Balnacor, when all is gloom and still. 

The Hidden People leave the haunted glen. 

Come riding, riding riding, till they’re lost behind the hill, 

O Eire, Eire call me back again. 

^ ' R. D. Power. 


We also select for printing : 

TO MY LADY. 

A song of the sea, my Lady, 

For thee T fain would sing : 

A song of the sea, where mermaids dwell, 

And deep in the heart of its rosy shell 
'jgjf The pearl is glistening. 

A song of the field, my Lady, 

Fain would 1 sing for thee : 

Where the daisy shy, by the morning kissed, 

Her sweet face lifts to the dewy mist ; 

And the lark soars, glad and free. 

A song of mv heart, my J.ady, 

That claims thee for its own : 

A song of Love that is calling to thee 

From the heart and the held and the tossing sea; 

Of these m> song shall be ! 

(Willis Boyd Allrii, 477, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.) 


LIGHT LoVK. 

With careless arms you drew iiK* close. 

Nor troubled rivermucli ; 

But I — I hid my f.ice in fear, 

And trembled at voiir touch. 

With careless lips you stoic from me 
A mfiment’s fleeting bliss ; 

But 1 I gave my soul to you. 

And thrilled beneath your kiss, 

W^ith careless laugh you turned away 
Another love to meet ; 

Hut T-- I saw mv kingdom fall 
In ruins round your feel. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Hetore the glowing sun arose 
For ever we had parted. 

Ah (hid > you went untouched bv care. 

Hut 1 was broken-hearted. 

(Ina S. Dabbs, 14, Bradshaw Strent, Moss Side, 
Manchester.) 

lovf:’s wiNi*;. 

(), Love’ life’s little earthen bowl 
Is far too small to hold the wine 

That, from the vessel of the soul, 

Thou jxiuresl through this licart ol mine 1 

And all that sparkling overflow 
1 catch in dainty flasks of song : 

The coming workl will surely know 

Good wine that has lain dark and long 1 

Ami O, sweet magic of the toil 
That art employs to fill her store : 

As once the widow’s cruse of oil, 

These flasks will never cea.se to pour I 

(W. Siebenhaar, Perth, Western Australia.' 


DOROTHY. 

Dorothy i.s walking in the pleasant, daisied meadow, 

Young June incarnate in her pretty lilac gown; 

Little breezes, playing, show a dainty silken stocking 
Peeping 'mong the ladysmocks and soft thistledown. 

Dorothy is hasting up tlic fern-banked moorland highway, ^ 
Mauve- wing^fd butterfly she float eth lightly past, 

Airy as the cotton-grass that June's sweet breath is blowing. 
Bright among the sliadows that the dark rocks cast. 

Dorothy is standing 'mid the fragrant, purpling heather. 
Poised like a sweet-pea in her pretty lilac gown. 

Fresh as simple lavender that sweetens shady gardens, 
Dainty as the ladysmocks and silky thistledown. 

Somebody is watching as she wanders thro* the meadow. 
Somebody is waiting as she flutters lightly past, 

One who wants her fragrance to refresh life's lonely highway. 
Her brightness 'mong the shadows that the dark days cast. 

(Hylda C. Cole, Annfield, Kilmacolm, near Gksgow.) 
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Wo specially commend the lyrics sent in by 
Arthur Powell (Stratford, ('on., ll.S.A.), Diana 
Royds (Bournemouth), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Cyril 
G. Taylor (ITtswall), Maud Goring (Montreal), 
Plugo Irvine (Peterhead), Ethel Talbot (Edin- 
burgh), Dorothy Plimpton (London. S.W.), E. 
Tabor (Thornton Heath), Henry P». Tieiney 
(Missouri), Enoch DaiiiiOs (Staiford), Horace W'. 
Walker (Beeston), A. \V. jay (Devon])orl). Edmund 
C. S. Duval (Einsbury Park), Lois Payne (Edg- 
baston), Frank Dah' (Woodbridge), ]L M. Ski'at 
(Guernsey), Winifred A. Cook (Birktadiead), E. M. 
de Foubert (Edinbuigh), Horaci* Fort (West- 
minster), Mrs. Trevelyan 'riiomson (Middh's- 
brough), M. ('. A. (tdasgow), ('. M. Ritchie 
(Blackheatli), Muriel li. ('ieorgi‘ (Lewes), Brenda 
Duncan ((’roydon), Olivt' 'I'nrpin (l^>irkLlale), 
Leopold Si)ors (London, W.), E. IL (Hull), John 
Macinurray (Oxford), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), 
Dorothy Dean (Bromley), ^\^ H. JJttlejohn 
(Ravenscourt Jkirk), .\. (irieve (I bane Hill), W. 
Saunders (Bradford), T. Disnt‘y (Chiton), A. (L M. 
Clellan (Edinburgh), R. W. King (Catford), Mary 
M. Wilshere (Victoria Park), IL W. Lo(‘ki‘y (East 
Dulwich), A. D. H. Allan (M'iiuborne), Margueritt* 
Wilkinson (San Diego), Simpson (Birkdale), 
Edith Brill (lTarrogat<‘), V(Ta Wentworth (St. 
Andrew’s), C. W. Kent (.\lderley hhlge), A. M. 
Nadin (Cheltenham), [as. DiUK'an (Rothesay), T. 11. 
Storm (Nortli Shields), Frank Savage (Ramsgate), 
Alice W. Linford (S. Tottenham), P. W. Jew 
(London, S.E.), (‘larice M. C'ovell (Arinley), K. T. 
Saiidford (Saltash), Florence E. Boag (W. Ealing), 
Marjorie Winifred Crosbie (Herne Bay), Alice M. 
Winlow (Vancouver), Selene (Headley), M. E. 
Atkinson (Glasgow), Leo French (Headley), M. 1C. 
Kennedy (Dublin), (L Timing (Dimmow), George 
Fletcher (J arrow-on-Tyne) , Mrs. J. Ibud (Oxford), 
Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), S. S. (Bourne- 
mouth), H. B. (Studlcy), Mrs. McAllister (Birken- 
head), N. B. Laughton (Edinburgh), Kathleen A. 
Foley (Salisbury), Agnes Dickie (Aberdeen), H. W. 
Shrewsbury (Alford), Dorothy M. Raweliffe 
(Haigh), Rev. John Hudson (C'amljerwell), Agnes 
Lockhart Hughes (Seattle, U.S.A.), Constance 
Goodwin (Clapham), Mr. Scott Shaw (Sydney. 
Australia), R. J. Childress (Chicago), Bessie Salmon 
(Croydon), P. B. Goetz (New York), Halbert 
McGowan (Edinburgh). 

IL — ^'fhe Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. Collard, of 
I, Rutland Road, Hammersmith, W., for 
, the following : 

CUBIST POEMS. By Max Weber. (Hlkin Mathews.) 

'* In spring, when woods are getting green, 

I’ll try and tell you what 1 mean.*’ 

Lewis Carroll. 



He Rnelt down on the ground — 
there lay the little lambs. 


1< rom a coloui ilhisiration by Matia I.. Kirk in “Uliiibl. a Story fir ChiUIren," by 
Oiiiif.i (Chattel A Wiiulu^') 



Then little Nello tooh his 
place beside the cart. 

FroiQ a colour illuitratlon hy Marla L. Kirk in *'A Dor of Flanders and other 
Stories,’’^ by Oulda (Cbatto & Wlnduw). 
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We also select for printing : 

GUYING FOit THK MOON. By Nancy Pain and 
Wjnifrki) Ko.sk. (Laurie ) 

" Could not tlic blockhead ask for a balloon ? ” 

Lord Byron, Don Juan. 

(K. Cairns, uo, Sandymount ('irccn, Dublin.) 

THE Job. By Eija MacMahon. (Nist)ct.) 

'* Oh, how liard it is l<j find 
The one just suited to our mind ! ” 

Thomas Camj'kei.l. 

(Miss Theodore M. Fagan, Middlegat e, Northwood, 
K.S.O., Middlesex.) 

THI- WAY OF rmc STKONt;. Bv Rid(;wi£Li. Cullvm. 
d'liapmmi A: Hall.) 

'■ His eneiKelic fist 
Should be rcsulv to resist 
\ diOatorial word.” 

W. S. (dLiiLKT. ” Pinafore." 

(Mrs. M. E. Ikown, 27, Claremont (Tescent, 
Shehield.) 

(. UBISI POI'.MS. Bv Max Wiviiku. (Klkm Mathcw.s ) 

” fake sweet bells januled out ol tune and harsh.” 

Shakksi'kare, Hamlet, 

(Katharine ('. Ifopkinson, Ferns, Aldcrley Ttdge, 
(liesliire.) 

1HI‘. IKIMH ABOri AN .ALTMOU. Bv' Arnold Bennett. 
(Methuen.) 

I s]»eak so much more tli.in I first intend, 

Describe so many things 1 never saw.” 

U. Brownini., Mr. Smudge, The Medium. 

(Doris Dtum, 55, ( allege Road, Bromley, Kent.) 

Till- WOMAN’S WAY. Bv Charles Garvice. 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 

Y<*s > ■ I answered you l.ist night ; 

' No ' ’ this mot rung, sir, I say.” 

I'. B. Bko\VNiN<., The Lady's " Yes ” 

(Gwendoline Jorucs. u, Mirador X’illas, Uplands. Swansea.) 


III. -'This (’oinpetititm has brought in a very large num- 
ber of rhyming Al])liabets on living British 
imvelists, but niosl of them are rather disap- 
pointing. 'riie bt^st is sent by Mr. George 
Duncan Grey, of 67, High Street, Weston-super- 
Mare. to whom the Pkize of Tiikee Nhw Books 
is awardt^d for the following : 

\ .stands for Askew, both Alice and Claude, 

B is a H.irclay whom clergymen laud. 

C js C orelli- - more? able than Caine, 

And 1) s Conan Doyle, who dabbles in brain. 

F. indK'att*.s FIccott who dreams of old France, 

And F s a " J'orniiin ” of modern romance. 

G IS a Ciallon — lull measure he gives, 

And H is for Hardy — a classic who lives. 

I's for Iota — a lady of worth, 

Anti J is lor Jacobs with cargoes of mirth. 

K IS a Kipling whoso light never fails. 

And L is Le Queux of intricat t? talcs. 

M is Neil Miinro and ” Splendid ” liis best, 

And N is for Norri^ outlasling Time’s test. 

0 is an Orezy that Dumas ca.n’t beat, 

P is a Parker and mighty his scat. 

Q is the guiller whose quill's at Troy Town, 

And K Richardson of wliiskers renown. 

S is a Snaith wliom ” Fortune ” well ” Fitz.” 

T is a Tracy of versatile wits. 

IJ is an Upward whoso tales arc of courts. 

V is a Vachell whose schoolboys wear shorts. 

W IS Watson a wizard of skill, 

X is an extra not charged in the bill. 

Y is two Yeats ; S. L. I shall choose, 

1 is for Zangwill— most charming of Jews. 


The best twelve of the other Alphabets received are 
those by Brenda Duncan (Croydon), Miss S. M. Isaacson 
(Campden Hill), I. P. While (Bedford), M. H. Menzies 
(Hampstead), Frank Dale (Woodbridge), M. Godfrey 
(Chelmsford), Mrs. Oliver Lodge (Upper Norwood), 
C. M. Hall (Ia)ndon, W.), E. J. Martin (Dewsbury), 
Bertha Deane-Freeman (Kingstown), Robeit B. Boswell 
(Southampton), W. H. Stratton (Fulham), 

IV'. riie Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Miss Annie E. 
Littlejohn, of q, Albion Gardens, Ravenscourt 
Park, W., for the following : 

CHII.DKKN OF THE DEAD END : Till'. AirrOBIOGKAPHY 

OF A N.AVVY. By Patrick Mac(iili.. (Jenkins.) 

This IS a most arresting autobiography — a poignantly human 
book. It discloses in its naked reality the weary lift? of the 
navvy and his comrades, and the poverty that often leads these 
1 hildrcn ot the road to sin. Mr. MacGill is a skilful writer; 
he tells of the hardships of the navvy with an astounding force, 
and yet when dealing with the glories of the open road he writes 
with a charming naivety. Through tlic pages flits the tragic 
figure of a young girl, wliose sad life enrages the reader against 
the iniustices under which these workers groam 

Wc also select for printing : 

Til]-; MAKING OF AN KNCiLISHMAN. Bv W. L. Georgk. 

(Constable.) 

Mr. (icorge has written a very striking book. His observation 
IS accurately critical, and his use of it is rutlilcss. The contrasting 
points of view of the young Frenchmun in the I^nglish branch of 
his firm and the two English families, one upper and one lower 
middle-class, with whom he comc.s in contact, arc not only 
convincing, but illuminating. No better study of a common- 
minded young woman lias possibly ever been given us. It is 
by" no means a delicate book ; it does not deal m nuances, but 
it is vigorous and, with immaterial exceptions, true to life. 

(W. M. Lodge, 7, (juteslime Road, Upper Norwood.) 

THl'. FOR'rUNATF: YOUTH. By W. J. I.ocke. (Lane.) 

Romance is essentially a part of Mr. Locke, iicnce his wonder- 
ful gitt of ’'coloiii.” Here, tlie theme— the old story of the 
Swineherd and the ITincess —lends itself to his characteristic 
airy humour and deliglitliilly whimsical fancy, beneath which 
runs a more serious vein. ICven the favoured of the gods — 
the ragged urchin who ascends the social ladder until at long 
last he wins the love of a real princess — is, m lime, confronted 
by cold fact. Full of wit, wi.se philosophy, and clever character- 
drawing its iinjirobabilities pass us by — so subtle is the charm 
of this most modem of fairy talcs. 

(Lucy Cliamberlain, Plas Builth, Llandudno.) 

.aiSOr IN TOLITICS. Bv lAN W. Colvin. 

(Blackwood.) 

The essentials of topical verse are that it shall be written 
by a man who is “in the know,” and sliall have the elusive 
quality of ” snaj>.” Added to these may be the requirement 
that it shall, so to speak, be eaten hot. Mr. Ian Colvin's well- 
known connection with the Morning Post is a guarantee that 
he will write of politics perhaps one-sidedly, but as an expert, 
and his verses here collected are crisp and witty enough to make 
the Tory slap his leg and cry ” That’s good,” and even to bring 
a sarcastic smile to the lips of a Liberal. 

(Edna Smallwood, 133, Highbury Quadrant.) 

THE ROAD. By Jack London. (Mills & Boon.) a 

Wanderlust — a word of inexpressible beauty, yet pregnant 
with unutterable sadness. It was wanderlust that sent Tack 
London out on The Road as a trami^ — a hobo — a ** stitf *'•— 
and the record of his wanderings makes fascinating reading. 
In a series of brilliant impressionistic sketches he tells of his 
tramp from California to Boston, returning to the Pacific coast 
by way of C^ada, where he served a term in jail for vagrancy. 
He traces his rise from a road-kid to a real “ blowcd-in-the- 
glass profesh ” — an absolute monarch of the highway. The 
Road ” is a fine story and passionately alive. 

(F. Heathcote Briant, too, Braidwood Road, Caiford, 
S.E.) 
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Ouida. 

A portrait bust In pla.^-tor by Cunseppc Norlinl (ir» ihr j o'-scssion of the artist). 

I’roiu “Ottnlii : A Mciiioli," by Eli/abrtli 1 ue (f isher UnwliO. 


THE HIS'PORV OF Tin*: NATIONS, (lliitchm.son.) 

History, no matter of what count rj or pcojile, to the man 
in the street, is usually something too div, detailed and weari- 
some for him to trouble about. Me.ssrs. Ilutrlunsons, however, 


have, in piiblisliing their *' History of the Nations 
m fortnightly parts, made the ordinary man 
intcresteth Written in clear, plain English, and 
illustrated with numerous pictures, pictures lull of 
interest . the many parts of this work .shouhl com- 
luand a generous amount ol support, not only from 
the onhniiry book-buying public, but from the 
.SOI i.'d ivlormer, student, and the masses. 

(H. S. Pridluun, jtfi, (hiecn's Road, 

Portsmouth.) ^ 

Wo also sixM'ially comnuaul the reviews 
s<*ut in !>>' Joltn A. Walker (East Sheen, W.)* 
Reginald I*. Ponnell (Ktiiningfon Park, S.E.)* 
hVanet^s A. S. Ifolbrow (Hathc'aton, l^atli), Miss 
}. A. jemkius (Liverpool), Mi.ss kit(‘lii(^ (Black- 
heat h, S.K.), S. Maeiiamara (Dublin), Ernest 
('. Lanton (L<‘(‘ds), J)or<»lliy Ensor ((’arditf), 
^luri(^l M. H. Aikman ((ilasgow, W.), Rose 
essop (Kensington, W.), (i wen d( dine Jones 
(Swausi a), Miss M. J. Dobie (( liester), Miss F. 
Ihxswortli (Vardley, Ihriningharn). Frank 
ITaigh (llalilax). Miss B II. Darting (Chis- 
wiek, W.), E. W. I^ihtuT (Sheiiher(VsBush,W.), 
P. William Jew (Old ( liavlton, S.F".), Mrs. 
T. F'erguson (Clych^bank, X.JL), Miss M. FL 
Kennedy (Dublin), Miss E. Webster (Bristol), 
Emily Kington (Blairg(jwric), Cyiil G. Taylor 
(Ih'swall, ( heshire). Miss M. Troughton (('ape 
Town), Mrs. Ludolph Sjiilliaiis (Rondebostdi, 
South Africa), M. 11. M. (IIam])stead, NAV.), 
Agnes M. Maeaulay (Malvern), E(bia Small- 
wood (Loudon, N.), Miss W. M. (dmber 
(Knutsford), Mabel (hiholl (Fdstbounu'), 
and Janus \. Rii hards f'l'enby). 

V.-— The Prize or Om- \ ear's Suhscrip- 
TIUN to Tub Bookman is awarded to Mr. John 
A. Walkei, oj (kk (iros\'euor Avenue, East 
Sheen, London, S.W. 


DANTE'S NEW INTERPRETERS. ‘ 

By Dr. William Barry. 


W HO is sufficient for these things ? I am given 
a comment on Dante, delivered at Harvard 
by the most accomplished among Anglican prelates ; 
and before I have mastered his choice and feeling 
rhetoric, a new translation in blank verse, addressed from 
“ Orotava, Tenerife,** claims my reading and my judg- 
ment. I have read ; not without such pleasure as would 
blunt a more ill-natured criticism than mine. Others, 
I hope, will follow my example. But, as often when 
a mighty name fills the text one is apt to forget preacher 
and sermon, so here. Dante, the symbolic single figure, 
standing aloft between rnediieval and modern worlds, 
does literally strike one dumb. What have we to do 

♦ ** The Spiritual Message of Dante." By Dr. Boyd Carpenter* 
Canon of Westminster, late Bishop of Kipon. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

• "The Divine Comedy." Translated by E. M. Shaw. 
(Constable.) 


save worship in silence this greatest of Christian prophets 
outside the New Testament ? And who shall render 
into our everyman*s tongue his “ (.'omedy,** wliich he 
never called Divine '* ? He meant, by tlie strange title, 
to present a Mystery Play, or even the quintessi'iice of 
all such plays, ranging from Hell to Heaven. While 
the preacher speaks and the versifier translat<^s, 1 am 
listening to the ierza rima, quoting it as a song of youth 
known to me by heart, sometimes approving wliat I 
catch from the interpreter, grateful to him always, yet 
feeling how beyond us all is the Catholic X'irgil, the 
Italian Isaiah. F'or sheer originality, sovereign power, 
the “ Muse of fire,” ascending ” the brightest lieaven 
of invention,'* with whom shall we compare Dante ? 

have named .Virgil and Isaiah, because he puts us 
in mind of both. He imitates neither. He abides alone. 

I could surely go through his Tuscan pages once 
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more, glancing at this English not too scornfully, in 

Orotava, IVnerife,” the wide sunlit waters outspread 
before me. Hut what of Harvard ? Harvard is in 
America ; and to Americans (T die pronouncing it, yet 
I cannot forbear) Dante will be, as they say, literature. 
By literature I understand all writing that was once 
alive and is now dead ; a thing to be set on the marble 
vslab bvj examiners, then dissetied out- a horrid surgeon’s 
phrase by students. So much grammar for the text, 
history for the subject, psychology for the author. 
l'nha})pv poet ! This medical student’s attitude, with 
all it im[>lies but, mind, I am not ascribing it in th(‘ 
least to Dr. H>oyd t'arjxmter was hit oit by KTiskin to 
his coriesj>ondent , Norton (iM^bniary jjiid, 

Hr said, " i-owelTs 'Dante’ is very g(»od ; but the 
entire' school of you moderns judge hoj»elessly out. of 
these ehlei ones, because you nc'ver admit the' possibility 
of their knowing what wc* don’t, 'the inoinent you 
take that all-knowing attitude the heavens are veih'd. 
Low'ell speriks of Dante as if Dante were a forward 
schoolboy, and Lowell his niastc'i.” 

^ Kvc'ii so, kiiskin. To be modern, litc'iarx , Bostonian, 
was by no means to produce a ])oem outsoaring the 
Dantean, but to hxd raised above it. J suppose that 
Low'c'll, himself no ('ommon singc’r at his best, did feel 
thus ; although on what giounds he, or any man living 
in tiu' ninc'teenth cc'iiturv, could vindicate that supcTior 
mood, I am puzzU'd to imagine. Not, as is clear, 
beeaiisc* of a grandc-r music*, a more eunning art of 
com])osilion, a dec'))er insight into motives and eharaeler, 
a prc'sentment of persons and feature's mon^ lively ; for 
in tlu'se things Dante remains suprc'mc*. Was it in 
spiritual vision ? Alas, that vision liad grown dim. 
Or ill jihilosophy ? Tlu' philo.sophy of J.ow'c'll’s time 
was chaos, and Kmcrson its w^ell -satisficed c‘X|)onent. 
The " rniraelc-believing faith ” wide h liglitc'd Dante on 
his jierilous wax' liad pretty well faded bac k to seep- 
tici.sin in Nexv England, wlic'n Lowell wrote. Is tlieic 
vision at Harv^ard nc»xv ? I eannot tell ; but, if any, I 
am sure that it will ’lot yield us a divinei song. 

If these are bitter truths, they are wholesome, ^iodern 
self-conceit, proud of its coutri\\anres to make bodily 
life easier, does not willingly own that its treasiuo- 
house of the spirit has been sacked, laid open to storms 
from every (juarter. and often turned to a refuse-heap 
of sensualities, superstitions, products of liysteria, and 
very dismal varieties of religious experience.” Much 
of all that Dante wrndd have consigned to the low'er 
circles, in his ” blind world ” wliere no light comes. On 
the other hand, America breeds idealists, like the late 
Phillips Brooks and the founder of the " Noble ” Lectures 
at Hai-vard, to whose institution w^e owe Dr, Boyd 
Carpenter's discourse's. Such Americans, while most 
good-tempered and beneficent, move on the vague ^ 
general outline of Christianity wliich I, for one, associate 
with New England worthies. The ” Noble ” Lectures 
themselves would spread abroad ” the influence of 
Jesus,'' and show it in all departments of human life, 
taking into \4ew^ history, art, letters, and whatever else. 
Dr. Boyd Carpenter chooses Dante, not for dilettante 
remark, but as exemplifying by his character and his 
poetry the spiritual experience of a man of genius. 
The bounds of treatment are set by the Bishop’s audience, 
not less than by the simple fact that neither Bishop 


nor hearers can be j^ictured standing at the poet's angle 
of vision, which was the faith of Christendom in the 
year of Jubilee, 1300 a.d. 

To follow these contrasts up would be an enlightening 
piec (* of criticism. Space and lime forbid ; however, 
1 will throxv out one ill u.'J; ration. To the lecturer 
Dante is a lonely soul, whose conversion from sense to 
spirit, by jounu'ving as a pilgrim in the unseen, makes 
the copious niattt'r of his song ; and, of course, that 
will be granted. But he xvas not alone as the Puritan 
is. or Biinyan’s solitary pilgrim. There is tin; difference, 
vital to our story. He had always a guide- -first, the 
classic tradition jKTSonilied in \'irgil, then the Catholic 
faith glorified in l-Jcatriee. Dante learns as a disciple 
w'hatever lie is taught, and goes whither he is led. An 
American pilgiini, 1 suspect, w'ouJd not be so tcai'hable. 
ITider correction, it appears to me tliat the syiecial form 
of tli(‘ poet’s religious discij)line is too faintly marked 
in tlu'se otlu'rxvise beautiful and often toiu'liing addresses. 

Beatri(*e, w^lio ( aiinot be resolved into an allegorical 
myth, as the Ihsiioj) w'ell brings oui. is in fact one of 
the definite' ( liristian jiersonalities, like St. Thomas of 
Aquin, St. P>eiu'di('t, and St. Bernard, that inei't and 
xvek'ome the traxvller on his upward path. She is real, 
as they are ; and if xve recognise in the exquisite womanly 
traits a human tenderness, our justification is at hand, 
not merc'ly in the' “ VitaNuova,” but mucli more in those 
scxH'rely loving words with which the sinner’s reconcile- 
ment is made sure, as lie ends at the stii'am of the 
Earthly Paradise that long adventure. I would define 
Beatrice not as Thoologx* -too cold and abstract a 
rubric— -but rather as tin* living genius, the angc'l, of 
Revelation. Dante’s religion is, of course, not with- 
out .system, any more than tlie human form is without 
anatomy. But every j^art and j>arcel of the system 
takes us on to Hk; individual pc'isons, angels, saints 
— demon.'> themselves likewise -of whom it exliibits 
the .several aspects. Catholicism has a theology, but is 
far from bc'ing exliausted by system. Thus 1 am brought 
on to thtt keynote of the Harvard J.ecturcs, which is 
the recurring word, ” Love.” Bishop Boyd rar])enter 
strikes it repeatedly with effect. “ To give such a 
message, in such unexampled sf)lendour of form,” he 
considers, was Dante's vocation - a calling not to be 
fulfilled exc(*pt at the price of exile, poverty, and seeming 
deteat. It is the "drama of a soul,” which concludes with 
a song of tlianksgiving Yes, but it is somethi^more. 
As the much-discussed letter to Can Grande shows — 
and Mr. E. G. Gardner warrants my taking it for a 
genuine work of the poet — ^Dante had, like St. Paul, 
attained to some high rapture, in which the universe, 
bound by a golden chain of love, lay open to his sight. 
The burden w'as laid upon him in that lightning flash 
of a prophecy to be written. He shrank from it, for his 
courage was of the desperate kind (in this, Italian), aiive 
to dangers only too well-assured. In the '' Paradiso,** 
w^hcre Cacciaguida, liis ancestor, speaks with him of the 
sufferings in store, this proud Florentine, who was to 
sentence his generation without appeal, makes no 
boast of his fortitude. The lecturer, who has looked 
closely at his subject and is always gentle, gives Dante 
credit for a depth of affection and of pity, for a certain 
simplicity of heart, very much resembling Shakespeare's, 
as we know it from the "Sonnets." I question, however, if 
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the Englishman could hate as he himself loved —divinely. 
The Italian hated for ever. True, he would say in 
defence, I have loved rif^htcousness and hated itu(]uily.'* 
The “ Inferno,” whicli Syrnonds thouglit cruel, and 
which deserves the name someone has gi\en it of a 
” dismal cluint,” is nothing else tlian ” punishment, 
the other half of crime ” ; sin ])ec()me tort lin'd flesh, 
anguish of soul, in sluqu's as loathlv as its(“lf. The 
” Purgatorio,” sa vs our ('ominentat or finely, brings before 
us men who are anxious to esca])e, no! the results <»f ill- 
doing, but the si'rvitude to 
vdee which pnimpted tlu'ir 
ill-doing. When the peni- 
tent mounts up into Heaven, 
sjihere alter sjiheie, he 
learns that lie is bi'holding 
symbols, not tlie 1 ('alille‘^ 
of wliich lie could nof beai 
the brightness ainl li\’e 
But in the triumph of ( hiist 
an endless life, and " the 
glory of going on,” leveal 
what mi'diiev.il (hiistians 
imderstuod b\- I’aradisr 
with its \'ision Beal i he. 

'Fhesoul had then supreiin' 
rights, and its demands wt'n‘ 
profoimdlv human. >\ltei 
long eclijise it is now show- 
ing, once more, I sa\ , 
through the luminous jihoto- 
spliere of philosophy. Itir 
within it as the Lite of Lii(‘. 

Dante, leaving a s})iritual 
record in the music of his 
dream, answers to a ('all 
iej)eated on many a modern 
instrument. For he has 
written the story of man’s 
progress, drawn upward by 
” the L(we that inove.s the 
sun and all the stars * 
the story which completes 
the Book of Job, transcends 
(jocthe’s fragmentary unsatisfying ” Faust,” and shines 
with lights of Plato, whose ideals bec'onu* in the 
(.Kristian empyrean at once motives and attractions, 
awakening desires that they more than fulfil. In terms 
like these I would sum up the Harvard Lectures: 
Admirably phrased, with perfect eloquence to (fimmend 
them, such lessons justify to others tlian practical 
Americans the labour and ensuing delight of so many 
of us, to whom the ” Divine ('omedy ” is our daily bread. 

But what of this new translation ? We have Cary, 
not yet antiquated ; Longfellow is good in the letter ; 
Plumptre yields a pleasant rhyming version ; and for 
the parts best known one could cite more names. I 
began with a feeling of reluctance to turn over the pages 
of Mr. E. M. Shaw. This too was against him. He 
had simply printed his lines, without a note, an index, 
or so much as a number to them ; and, of all poets, 
Dante requires tlie broadest margin for comment. I 
soon remarked that this was not a line-for-line equiva- 
lent ; but " conciseness, the very soul of Dante's verse,” 


it had. with strong English turns and strokes not un- 
happy. In many places, however, the blank verse 
halts ; in s<mie it is unlinished (a treason to the original) ; 
and, unless my t'ar deceives me, the Italian names are 
now and then fals(‘lv aceented. TJiere is also not 
unfrecjuently a lack of distiuetion where the 'ruscan 
idioms have al least ])^opriet^•. Mr. Shaw has resolved 
that he ought not to use (piaiul oi archaic' nr even Juiglish 
bibh(‘,il terms; but, aft»‘r all, Danfe wrote' six hundred 
yc'ars ago ; and his language sounds to Italy now much 

as till' S<ri|>tmes do to us 
in King James’s ri'eension. 

J have marked lini's which 
pnll one lip with a jerk, 
when slight invc'isions would 
ha\’e maili' them go trip- 
pingly on the tongue. Some 
deeicli'il iailnres, I grieve to 
say, must be ic'gistered ; 
the worst, perhajis, is that 
most diriienlt inscription 
o\'c‘i tin* gate' ot Hell, which 
no rendering I liave come 
aeioss givc's to satisfaction. 
'Fliosc' who jnjt ( ai v’s verses 
hi'sidc' Mr. Sluiw's will not, 
cju the whole, sc'c' much 
leason to jirefer the new 
nttemi)1. ^'et, if 1 went into 
dc'tails, I could jioinl witJi 
aj)])roval to many examples 
of simplific'ation. 1 will in- 
stanc't' the c'pisode of Fran- 
cesca, which all thc' world 
quote's, and which is bi'tter 
done than liy Cary. As I 
am piecJuded from the only 
thorough method of testing a 
work such as this, by speci- 
mens largely analysed, all I 
can do is to set dowm my 
gc'Tieral impression. Expect- 
ing to bc' turned away by 
the nigged ness of ordinary 
blank vc'fse (journc'yman’s art, not the master's), and 
cc'rtainly vexi'd by needless modern locutions, which are 
but ('ommonplaci':’. from the street, I ended my reading 
of the entire volume pleased and even thrilled, as at a 
good clear copy taken from thc^ unsurpassable original. 
Mr. Shaw, to rny surprise (for I know not that he is 
a metaphysician) renders tlie abstruse philo.sophical 
passages, due in the main to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
exceedingly well. At certain points where 1 waited to 
catch him, and where the ])oetical demands are at 
their highest, as in thc concluding section of the ” Purga- 
torio,” success attends on his efforts. By the way, 
translators ought to keiqi the Latin titles of C'hurch 
hymns given by Dante, because of their suggestive 
lissociation ; but in an English version the Madonna 
should be called Mary, not Maria. The-se comments 
are endless ; moreover, I have little studied Dante in 
other languages than his own. Here is the opening of 
the final Canto (“ Paradiso,” XXXIII.) from which any 
reader may judge of the qualities which Mr. Shaw brings 
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to so formidable a task. It is St. Bernard's orison to 
our Lady, Englished by Chaucer in the " Second Nonne’s 
Tale," which please compare. 

Mother and Virgin ; daughter of thy Son ; 

Humblest and highest of created beings ; 

Determined goal of the eternal counsel 
Thou, thou art she who hast ennobled so 
The human nature, that its very Maker 
Scorned not to make Himself his own creation. 
Within thy womb was lit again the Love 
Whose heat has made this mystic flower grow 
111 an eternal peace. And liere thou art 


To U5 a noonday sun of charity ; 

And among mortals .down below a fount 
Of lively hope. Lady, thou art so great. 

Thy worth is such, that whoso seeks for grace 
Without recourse to thee, his wish would fly 
1 laving no wings. For thy benignity 
Not only succours him that asks for help. 

But freely oftentimes prevents the prayer. 

In thee do loving-kindness, piety, 

Magniflcence, and all there is of goodness 
Within the creature meet. Behold this man. 
Who, from the lowest hollows of the world 
Up to this height, hath seen the lives of spirits 
One after one ; who supplicates thee now.” 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


R ealism and romance are matters of lenipera- 
mi^iit. Some men art; born with a desire to 
wring the strange, bit ter truth out of things : the ordinary, 
wholesome trutli do(\s not satisfy them. Others wish to 
lixtract from life its i)icturesquc and wilder beauty. 
They, too, are discontented with the honu'lv, work-a-day 
look 01 the w'orld. Starve a boy’s awakening power of 
imagination of beauti- 
ful works of art, and 
if he lias the creativ'e 
faculty he will develoj) 
into a fond lover of 
romance, and if he has 
the critical fae.ulty he 
will become a violent I 
realist. As our modern 
industrial civilisatiem 
does not feed the 
general mind with 
things ot beauty, all 
our art is a vehement 

swing to either ex- s, K.crockeu NNasb .ru, vtthSeptrinWr.jd^^ 
treme. The romantic 

movement lasted longer in our country than it did in 
France*, because wv were too lazy of iiil<*lle(t to criticise, 
while the French were so busy analy^Ying tiieir fei'lings 
that they could not find time to giva* tlnmi full ]>lay. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett began to look about him during 
the last pliase of our romantic movement, when its 
poetic eddies wxtc travelling to Ireland to stir the genius 


of Mr. Yeats, Mr. Synge and Mr. (ieorge Russell, and 
when its prose eddies were circling up to Scotland to 
touch Andrew Lang with a yearning that he was never 
abl(* fully to express, to set on fire the dilettante tempera- 
ment of R. L. Stevenson, and to die away in a play of 
tender sentiment and fancy in Sir James Barrie. It 
was from Barrie and Stevenson that Crockett directly 

received the stimulus 
t o express the emotions 
of romance which were 
struggling within him. 
The idyllic influence 
of Barrie seems to 
have been the first to 
reach him, but the in- 
fluence of Stevenson 
was more congenial to 
him : it went dt‘eper 
and lasted longer. 

The strength of the 

The Duchrae, native impulse to 

Birthplace of S. R. Crockett. r i 

.. I ...I iwi /m uc- . f II romance m Crockett 

at I.iillf Oarhrae (Black Crrtji;) in Galloway. 

was even stronger than 
it was in Stevenson. It was an unfastidious, uncritical 
passion born of the imprisonment and famishment of a 
young, eager imagination. Bred 011 a lonely farm on the 
rolling Galloway wilderness of heath and rock, the tall, 
handsome, ]K!rfervid, rcd-liaired Cell underwent the ex- 
treme rigours of ancient Puritanism. The wild waste of 
heather, in which lie was born in i860, was the last 




Bank House. 

hr. Crockett's house at Penicuik. 



The Chalet, Peaicuifl* 

The chalet or cottage (near Bank Houae) in which Mr. Crockett wrote moat of bU bookr. 
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fortress of the bleak fanaticism of the fighting Coven- 
anters, and his people still held to the strange fallacy 
that all the grace, beauty and splendour of life belonged 
to the devil and must be avoided as snares to the soul. 

To read the plays of Shakespeare was as great an 
offence as to go to a theatre : and all poets and novelists 
were regarded by the Cameronians of Galloway with 
more severity than the eaily Puritans had regarded 
them. The only books the young Crockett was allowed 
to read were books about 
the Covenant and stories 
of the sufferings of the 
Covenanters. Happily the 
preachers of the Coven- 
ant were men with a noble 
way of writing. Oockett’s 
namesake for i n s t a n c e , 

Samuel Rutherford, whom 
Milton so bitterly attacked, 

('ould handle English prose 
as finely as the great poet, 
and there were other men 
of his school with similar 
powers of exi)ression. 'I'he 
gleams of gold in Crockett’s 
romances are relbxtions of 
the treasures he discovered 
in the old Covenatitiiig 
writers, when he had found 
a way oi putting his few 
books of religious instruct- 
ion to a strange imaginat- 
ive use. 'I'he lonely boy 
wandered about the craigs 
and lieatlier, and turned 
the wild scene into a tlicatre 
of romance. He was a 
hunted Covenanter, pur- 
sued by the murderous, 
ungodly troopers of Claver- 
house, and any moving 
thing on the sky-line— a 
bull, a wind-shaken pine, 
a cloud-shadow fleeting 
from the brae was Claverhouse himself, intent on 
spilling the blood of the last of the faithful. So tlie 
little lad was able to work himself into a frenz}' of fear, 
and give his imagination that bent towards a love of 
fighting which became his chief characteristic as a 
novelist. 

He began to work on the farm at an early age, as even 
a child’s hands were useful to the struggling household. 
He was up at five o’clock, and all through his life he 
continued to rise at this hour, for caily rising was a 
habit with pleasant memories. One of his cousins was 
a farmer-ploughman who had been to Canada and 
acquired larger ideas than the rest of the family ; and 
finding in the boy an unusual play of mind, lie used to 
take him in the fields before the day’s labour began and 
make him read fine poetry. This illicit pursuit of the 
pleasures of the imagination led to Crockett smuggling 
a copy of Shakespeare’s plays into his bedroom and 
liberating his soul therewith. 

Then came the happy meeting, which he has told 


with some fictitious colouring in “ Kit Kennedy/* with 
an admirable classical scholar, by whose help the rough, 
strong, ambitious farmer’s boy was able to win a bursary 
of £20 a year for four years. At the age of fifteen he 
went up to Edinbiugh University, and studied there on 
nine shillings a week. He had an attic in a house looking 
on Arthur’s Seat, and In; cultivated the muses on a little 
]x>rridgo, according to the best traditions of Scottish 
learning. Paying annually £ij awav in fees, he had only 

/■() left for ^food, lodging, 

( l(>t]i(‘s and books ; and 
finding tliis [insulheient to 
ke(‘]) him alive, he worked 
at journalism, writing on 
(‘Very tiling and sending 
art i('h‘s ev(Tv where. At 
niiu‘teen, lu* obtained a 
trav(‘lling tutorship 
tlirough tlu' kindly offices 
of jowett of Halliol, and 
afti'r wandering through 
almost all the coiuts of 
Eurojie with his pupil 
from (liicago, reached 
SilxTia. 

1 his was the flowering 
time of his j)assioii for 
romance. Aft(T a long 
]>(Tiod of solitary study 
and hard, grinding work 
on oatmeal and penny 
buns, lie movi'd, a happy 
spectator, through a world 
of pictunscpie luxury and 
alien charm. For the rest 
nl his liic, ilrst as a ministiT 
of 11i(‘ J’lee C'hurch and 
then as om^ of the most 
pojnilar novelists of our 
jxTiod, travel in the un- 
spoilt ])arts of the 
Continent - Spain in par- 
ticular- was a necessity 
to him. By it he renewed 
Jiis f(H*ling for tlie romantic. Several of his numerous 
novels are directly inspinxl by his rambles in foreign 
parts. One can se(‘ that in each cas(* he aimed at 
translating into fiction the thrill of strange beauty he 
felt on his happy holiday tours. 

But none of the tales so inspired is equal to his early 
Galloway romances, such as “ The Raiders.” Tlie 
trouble with him was that he was too ready to respond 
to any kind of romantic atmosphere. He was like a man 
who had once suffercid so severely from starvation that 
the sight of any sort of food made his mouth water. 
He was not critical of his own (^notions, but stirred to 
composition by the slighti^si wind-ri]iple ot feeling as well 
as by the deepest currciiit. And as the deep current of 
his emotion ever set towards tln^ moors and crags, where 
he had played at being a hunted Covenanter, the full 
power of his fine imagination was only provoked when 
he wrote about the scenes of his youth. He was the last 
- of the old Puritans of Galloway, in spite of himself. The 
influence of Samuel Rutherford was profounder than 
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that of Shakespeare, and it is by sueh portraits of his 
own folk as '' The Stickit Minist(T,'’ and by such historic 
studies of his own race as “ Tin* Raiders,” that he will 
live. His romances of foreign inspiration are workman- 
like*, brilliant compositieins, but they are wanting in 


imaginative vit«ality. Perhaps he felt this ; for in his 
last work ” Silver Sand,” published on the day when 
the news of his death at Avignon was received, he has 
returned to (ialloway in the days of the Covenanters 
and written one more* seriuel to his best work. 


SHAKESPEARE PERSONALLY/ 

By Dr. T. E. Pa(;e. 


T his volume rej)ro(hices in (liapters, ot about 
forty pages eaeli, the ” Lectures on Shakespeare ” 
which the late Prof(‘ssor David Masson, of Edinburgh, for 
thirty years made a part of his ” ('ourse on English 
Literature.** During that time In* ‘'constantly revist‘d 
and added to them,” and in accordance with ” his own 
wish ex])rcssed shortly before his dt*ath ” they have now 
been published bv his daughter, who states tliat they 
may be r(*garded as contiiining “ the substance of her 
father ’ .s lifelong study of. ;md Hiouglits concerning, 
Shakespeare.” 

Taking for a sort of text the well-known sax ing of the 
commentator Sle(‘v<‘ns that of Shakes])ear(‘ i>ersonally 
w'e know almost nothing, the writer sets out to show 
that we know a great deal, rnhappily, however, he 
excites ratlier than satisties our ruri(»sitv. After a 
preliminary chapter on the importance (»f “Biography 
in (icneraL** lu* proceeds to d(‘al with the “ External 
Evidences** as to ShakesjH'are’s personality, but except 
for soriK* roh'nmc'e to siu b ])()ints as bis “ singular 
pecuniary ])riidenc(‘ ” and “care for worldly respecta- 
bility,’* the so-called “evidence” on which he really 
dwells (])p, 37-t)7) turns out to lx* innc'ly negative. He 
discards the sound legal maxim dv non a p pa re nil has ct 
de non exisleniibus eadem est ratio in tavour ol the more 
dubious principle that oiiinis nc^^atio csf deienninafio, and 
urges that w'e can form a real comeptkjii of Shakespeare, 
by dwelling on the things we should expect to know and 
do not. None of his conteniporaiK's has nuK'h to say 
about him, and he says nothing about them. He never 
talks about himself, nor makes any comment on the 
w^onderfiil ag(‘ in which he lixed, iffusing to let “ the 
fiercest explosion of contemporary incident draw an 
utterance from his pen.” He saw all other life witli an 
eye that nothing escaped, and is stirri'd by it to utmost 
splendour and exuberance of speech ; but when he looks 
upon the world around him he is dumb. Being the 
greatest of English writers, he is careful in his will 
"twice to mention’* a particular “broad silver and 
gilt bowl,** but of any regard fur the future of his own 
works there is “ not the least trace.” In fact, wherever 
we most look for some revelation of “personality" 
there Sliakespeare seems most exactly to evade us. 
“ We see him," says Professor Masson, “ sitting by 
himself . . . silent, non-obtmsive, non-opinionativc,'* 
and seems to think that he has drawn a picture. But 
do these negative adjectives make us really “see** 
Shakespeare ? Most assuredly not. Rather they in- 
crease our perplexity, and only make the darkness which 
enwTaps his “ personality ** more sensible and profound. 

But though “external evidence" fails us, though 
when we have gathered up the poor fragments of our 

♦ “ Shakespeare PcrsoniUly.'* By DaviU Masson. Os. net. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


knowledge as carefully as we can, we know^ Shakespeare 
himself no b(*ttcr, and the gap which separates the 
thrifty gentleman wdio prosecutes “ Philip J^ogers for 
5s. Tod. for ('orn and malt” from the creator, say, 
of Hamlet or of Prospero seems beyond bridging, must 
not tilt' poet reveal liimself in his works ? Professor 
Masson has already stated that Shakesj)eare seems, in 
his ])lays, (h^liberately to avoid doing so, and, although 
in his final chaj)ter he s]>eaks of the sonnets as “ auto- 
biographical,” revealing wiiat he calls a “ metaphysical 
mood ” .md a strong tendciicv to dwell on the ideas of 
“Death, Time, and Mortalitv," yet he elsewlicre allows 
that they are “ a barred antique jew'el-cliest w^hich no 
key has b(‘en found to lit.’* None the less he thinks 
that careful study may discover much, and accordingly 
in liis third chapter he discusses the “ Chronology of the 
Plays,’* because he* considers that “ the chronological 
order of their production** will throw light on “the 
changes of Shakesiieare’s mood and the progress of his 
mind,’* wiiile after examining them individually w'c may 
then proceed to “ deduce from them collectively '* what 
were “ Shakespeare* s inmost purposes and view of things, 
his jdiilosophy of life and history.*’ He holds that 
however “free* Imagination certainly is” — and in 
dramatic poetry its freedom is of the largest yet it is 
still “ dependent on Personality,** that, as Shakes]Xiare 
himself says : 

“ Our poesy is as a gum. w'hich oo/(‘s 
From whence 'tis nourished," 

and that, as " (’vt‘rv play contains a meaning'" which 
can be " evtdved ’* if “ all the plays arc duly studied . . . 
and their meanings rolled, as it w(Te, into one, Shakes- 
peare himself may stand before us very amply indeed.** 
Nor can any one doubt that there is much truth in 
this. The works of any wTiter who is distinctly creative 
must leave a certain impression as to the personal 
qualities of their author. We necessarily imagine him 
to be such-and-such a sort of man. But obviously the 
image thus conjured up will be largely subjective. It 
will be formed of the complex of those impressions to 
which a particular mind happens to be sensitive, and 
where a writer is so infinite in variety as Shakespeare 
the image formed by different minds may clearly be 
almost Protean in its character. It can never ^ be 
“ Shakespeare himself,** only what he seems to be to 
some individual. And, indeed, this is all that Professor 
Masson can show us. Having indicated that by some 
elaborate critical process we might “evolve** an exact 
image of his personality, what he in fact does is to point 
out certain things which strike himself forcibly. Indeed, 
he has no space for more, since what he has to say about 
the plays is compressed into some sixty brief pages 
(i 34 “‘^ 9 o)» in which he refers to such points as the 
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intensity of Shakespeare's ideas, or his sense of “ a 
demonic element, supra-human and infra-human" in 
the universe, while he traces the progress of his 
moods from the " Romco-Proteus-Biroii mood,” to 
the " Jacques-Hiimlet ” one, the ” Coriolanus-Timon" 
variety, and the final " Prosinjro-mood,” with its 
“ masterly and contemplative calmness and kindliness 
as the result of life-long experience.” And then lie 
points to his “ Recurrences and Fervours,” as showing 
what thoughts were most constantlv present in liis 
mind or stirred an exceptional (^notion, nmiarking. for 
example, on ‘his continual sense tliat life was hut ” a 
stage ” and its seeming realities only ” tln^ fabric of a 
dream,” and diverging into suc.li odd matters as tlie 
poet’s frequent references to Julius Ciesar -then* are 
about twenty, and they ma\ not be all,” — or liis 


apparent " dislike of wigs and false hair." He, in fact, 
docs admirably what a lecturer should do ; he suggests 
how his hearers should endeavour to make Shakespeare, 
each of them for himself, a living person — ” to see " him, 
in fact, as a real ])(!rsonalit\*. Hut beyond being thus 
suggestivt^ he really effects nothing. And how should 
he ? In default of all pt»sitive information of luiy value 
the real human “ ])ers()nality ” (»f Sliakespearo con- 
tinually eludes our grasp. cannot possibly ” see ” 

or know him as Ju* liv ed and uiovihI. \\v lurar a voice, 
and an' conscious, .is it were, ot a great presence ; but 
those who say ” .Methiiiks T see him,” when questioned 
closely can oiilv answer, as Hamlet did, ” lii my mind’s 
eye, Horati«).” and tliat mental vision will always take 
shape and colour largely from the imagination that 
ev<»kes it. 


IRew Books. 


PARNELL." 

'I'Jic promised, if not the threiilened, Ixjok is out. and, 
to tell the truth about it, it .seems a pity that iiiudi of it 
was ever written. Tt was prompted by a quite uncalled-ior 
stalemeni by Mr. OMlrien, to tlie effect that l*arnen was 
^‘rather the victim than the destroyer of a hapjiy home,*' 
and that, had he been allowed to go into tlie wilne.ss-box. 
the divorce would never have taken iilace It is ecpially 
a pity that Mr. O’Brien entered into the fray. 1 ^'or we are 
now to understand tliat tlie writer’s own cliiklren by 
Captain O’Shea urged her to the task in vindication ol 
their father’s memorv^ In tilings ol tins sort Silence is a 
good horse still. It is to be ri'grctied that no di.siiiteresled 
adviser was at hand to say “ why can’t you le.ive it alone ? ” 

We could have done without many a .strain ol rhetoiii 
that is rather trying for the general rt'ader. We have, for 
example, the writer’s a.s.snraiice that IVirnell was not “ one 
who balanced her wellare against the clutches of a light 
o’love with all the torihsliness of callou degeiuTacy, .s(» 
fondly imagined chivalry by the weak ” whatevtu* that 
may mean, even to herself. Such a theme wants a more 
sober Jiandling. Nor do we much like : “The Ireedoiii ol 
choice we had ourselves claimed we acknowledged for 
others, and were wi.se enough to smile if. in some instances, 
the greatne.ss of oiir offence was Joiully pioclaimed by tlw>se 
who. he knew, lived in a freedom of love more varied than 
our owm.” There is such a thing as the dignity of liislory, 
after all, when such a theme anti such a piotagomst, m at 
least one of the parties, are in question. shivers a 

little at the easy-going references to the unhap]iy liusbainl 
as “Willie." And when one Jiears of a “letter from my 
sister-in-law . . . proving, I think, very conclusively that 
my little one’s paternity was utterly unsiisjiccted by tiie 
O’Sheas," the shiver becomes a shudder, do what one will. 
The scheme of letting the child be baptiseil as a ('atholic, 
as a further blind for the husband, is also a vcTitable pig 
upon bacon of queer taste. The particulars of the frolic- 
some tour with the first husband, and of the naughty 
Spanish don who tried to induce the lady to exchange 
signals w'ith him from her balcony, fall into the .same 
category of matter that would have Ixjon better ignored. 
The whole business is tragedy from first to last, and, it 
handled at all, it clamours for handling in the tragic way. 

As it is, nothing is spared us, not even the mere machinery 
of their secret correspondence (by no means all political) 
when he was confined in Kilmainham. Most of the letters 
were written in invisible ink, and smuggled out by arrange- 
ment between friends outside and, perhaps, hirelings within. 

• Charles Stewart Parnell. His Love Story and Political 
Life,” by Katherine O’Shea. (Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell), 
a vol8. (Cassell). 21s. net. 


They were also addressed jii» .1 variety ul names, and to 
different placets Some of them wen* bogus compositions 
meant to lull suspicion il tlu*v lell into the wrong hands, 
'I'his is ju.st the sort oi thing wi* havi* lo ])nt up with 
111 divorce casi's, but nsiially it is lell to the ileteciives 
and th(‘ chambermaids, while the pnneipals consider it no 
part of tlieir duty lo peach on iliemselves. No w'onder 
on(‘ of the most enteri>rising ol flu* “ ha’iienny illustrateds ” 
has acquired the full serial rigrils, in the jnesent publica- 
tion, and warns oil poachers alike in (ireat Ihilam and 
the United Slates In the latter counlrv^ we believe, 
a ‘scoop” is th(‘ (lassie word 1oi llu‘ feat "Jdie rights 
extend to a Irei* ust* (d the niiimTous illustralums, not 
even with the except 1011 of iac.smhles of hantl wilting- a 
thing, one might larn y, enough to make l‘arnell turn m 
his grave. 'Phe husband ligures as ])roiniiicntly as the 
lover m this extraordinary narrative. We hear how he 
was well-nigh br(»keri by the expen.ses of the election in 
Clare. Ills ( hief lathor iingraLefulIy characteri.scd him as 
“ fust the ni.iii we did not want in the party," and sneered 
at him lor mounting tlu* Jiustings “dressed to kill." At 
the wile’s instance, hovv('V(;r, he jiroinised “ to do his best 
lo kee}) Wilhe in P.ii liainent . and lo .secure County Clare 
for him should the occ.ision arise " a jiromise “both 
Willie and I wi're very aiixums to se('iir(\’’ Some years 
alter, in i8S(). but still well before llu' divorce m 
Parnell went to (laKv.iv', as his opponents declared to 
lone Ca])lain O’Shea on the elei'lors. and with success. 
The candidate, ]K)wever. denu-d that lie owed anything 
lo the inlervi'iition. The (x'l'asion was memorable for 
Biggar’s open and ]>iibhc denuiKa.ilion of the dictator’s 
intrigiH* with Mrs. O’Shea. This at any rate must have 
opened the husband’s eyes, for shortly after, as the wife 
now assures us, their relations became “ strained." 'l‘he 
vindic.atioii would have been mon^ conclusive if fuller 
reference had been made to this point It is hateful, 
however, to gainsay Mrs, O’Shea’s rejieated assurances 
that^Captain O’Shea was no partner in his own dishonour. 
He went through the usual torments of a person on the 
rack of a situation of tliis Idnd. lie had his suspicions, 
apparently as far back as the beginning of 18S1 when he 
talked of challenging Parnell to a duel, he quieted them 
down, he forbade the house to his tormentor, he brought 
him back to it on a misgiving that he had done him wrong, 
and. though nothing came of it, he wrote the challenge 
in due form. In 1890 only did he seek his remedy in 
divorce. As a Catholic, probably, he must have shrunk 
from such a proceeding until the craving for release became 
imperative. In fact he did seek another way by laying 
the case before Cardinal Manning and other Roman 
ecclesiastics. But they soon w'cre at cross purposes about 
it, and it foil through. 
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The real interest of the work lies in its second volume, 
on the negotiation of the Kilmainham “ Treaty." Treaty 
it ; that is abundantly clear. And wliy not ? What's 
in a name ? It seems incredible that the battle royal in 
l^irliainent and in the Press should have turned less on 
the negotiation itself than on the paltry side issue of its 
nickname- -such is the terror in x^jlitics of calling a spade 
a spade. The (iovernment turned eyes of injured inno- 
t:ence to the sky, and declared that such a Ihing had never 
entered their minds, ^’et all the while, with the aid of 
Mrs. O'Shea, and, indeed, mainly ol the deluded Captain 
himself as intermediaries, they were haggling over every 
detail of the terms of [leace with Iheir prisoner. 'I'hc 
pourparlers went through all the solemnities of protocol 
and second draft, none the loss though they affected the 
form of a mere jinvatc c(jnver.satioii on jiublic affairs. 
Mrs. O'Shea never once minces the matter ; with her it 
is treaty throiighoul .And few Ireaties surjiass it in the 
gravity of the matter in hand. ’Phe (hjvernment badly 
wanted a gaol deliv^ei y to save their faces, and, moreover, 
they were deeply concerned in the success of their Land 
Acts and other economic measures that were in a manner 
independent of Home Rule. 'Phey know^ what they w'ere 
about. Those measures have gradually transformed 
Ireland, tand given her the exemplary patience with which 
she now awaits the issue of the con.stitntional question. 
The root of the matter was the question of the conditions 
under which Mr. Parnell would consent to give the economic 
remedy its chance Had he refused all co-operation. 
Ireland wtuild have been once nuire in the throes ol revolu- 
tion ; if he had giv^cn it too readily, he might have lost his 
right to hold a watching brief for the cause as a whol(‘ 

The point of compromise was found at last, and he 
regcuned his freedom with every promise of the Jiappiest 
results. Hut the fanatics on liie one side "threw all into 
confusion again with the atrocity of the JdioMiix Park, and 
those on the other witli the wiiolesale lying ol their “ l*ar- 
ncllism and Crime.” Once more the prospect brightened 
with the exposure and suicide of their wretched tool, and 
then again came the storm-cloud of the div(.)rce suit 'Phe 
whole country was shocked and disgu.sted, and it lost all 
chance of righting itself when Mr. Parnell retii.sed the 
concession of temporary retirement. Mr. (dadstfuie, 
infinitely his superior in statesnianshij), luul urged no 
more than the withdrawal " at the present moment ” 
from the leadership, but the .sjurit that had always found 
it hard to bend had now to break. The crisis discovered 
the weakness of his nature in the ariogance which super- 
ficial observers had so long mistaken for the source of his 
strength, Otlier times other manners ; that quality is a 
poor equipment for leadership in our day. The majority 
wanted liim back ; they meant to have him back ; but 
they would not relie^'e him of his penance of exile. It was 
their way of righting tliemselves with themselves, ami he 
would have shown more respect for it if he ha<l been blessed 
with more knowledge of men. It was at least a rudi- 
mentary conscience in public affairs. The canting hypo- 
crites who tried to make it a stigma for Nonconformity 
were the loudest in the demand for his utter ruin as the 
price 01 his fault. 

The work is indexed, and it has illustrations which, 
while they are fairly sutheient in quantity, in quality leave 
much to be desired. They suggest much rummaging in 
photograph albums that have felt the hand of time. One 
published elsewhere shows the writer as an invalid. It is a 
pathetic figure, and it would have been more so if she had 
shown a nicer choice in her salvage from the waters of 
oblivion. There is much in the work that is out of keeping 
with the evening of life, and with the cast of retrospection 
generally associated with the occupancy of a Bath chair. 

Ruthard Whitejng. 
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DEAR MATT PRIOR.* 

In the prim and very proper mid-Victorian days one 
f^uld naturally not expect to find much attention paid 

* ** The Life of Matthew Prior,” By Francis Bickley. 7s 6d. 
net. (I^tman’s.) 


to the Muse of Matthew Prior in the anthologies of that 
time. It does, however, find a place in Palgrave’s 
” Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” published in 1861, 
but is represented by only one specimen, a similar honour 
to that accorded to Pope's. The poem chosen by the editor 
was the ode beginning; “The Merchant to secure his 
Treasure." Although, undoubtedly, a charming piece, a 
more (!xtonded search might have revealed one of more 
oxqui.site quality, such as that addre.ssed “ To a Child of 
Quality " --a poem which w'as eulogised by Swinburne as 
“ the most adorable of nursery idylls that ever w^as or 
w'ill be in our langaugc." Prior’s verses were during his 
lifetime extremely ])opular, but their attractiveness 
dwindled considerably not v^ery long after bi.s death. We 
find Charles Lamb, some hundred and odd years subse- 
quent to the poet's death, lamenting that "dear Matt 
Prior " w'as “ nnw^adays too much neglected " and afhrming 
that “ in his own way he was unrivalled." And in the.se 
times we doubt wlietlier be is appreciated as he should be, 
but if he is, this ha])py result may be placed t(^ the credit 
of Mr. \. R. Waller, the very able editfir of " 'I'lie Writings 
of Matthew' Prior,’’ ])ublished in two volumes in ]fj()5 and 
resjiectively by the Pre.ss of " that sacred nursery of 
blooming Youth ” wdiich miiiistcrc'd to the poet’s w'ants, 
vi/., Cainbralge. 

Mr Waller, by having free access to the l.ongleat MSS. 
in the })o:-»ses.si()n of the Marcpiis ot Hath, wms enabled to 
print many poems and much prose never before published. 
Among the former the most treasurable was the delightful 
character-sketcli, “ Jinny the Just," Even if no others 
had been added that poem would in itself liave been almost 
sullicient to justilv the publication ol the new edition of 
J*rior’s writings, but when it is remembered that it con- 
tained (he " Dialogues of the Dead ” in prose, enough 
w'ill have been inslane«*d to show how important vNere the 
additions to IVior’s works made by Mr. Waller. And ii 
during the ])a.st few years there has been any increase in 
the number of Matt’s admirers, suitable aeknow'ledgmcnt 
is due to his enthusiastic and painstaking editor. Hut 
.should such a consummation not have been attained, his 
labour ol love will have been duly and gratefully appreciated 
l)v those who know how^ to ai)])raise a task wt'II and skil- 
tnlly accoiii])li.slied. 

In furthering Mi Waller’s endeavour to extend a know- 
ledge of Pritir’s genius, Mr. Bickley’s " Life ” of the poet 
is of noteworthy a.ssistancc. It is a eajiital piece of work, 
and holds firmly the attention of the reader from start to 
finish . one, moreover, winch, wiien the last page has been 
read, leaves us with a regret that the end has been 
reached, ami with a feeling of gratitude to the author and 
affection for the subject wiio.so life-story has been unfolded. 
There is much 111 Prior’s life tliat one may regret ; imicli, 
too, ill his wTitings that one cannot away with, but when 
all IS said the final feeling is one ol afiection for a lovable 
man and a very delightful writer. Why he is not better 
known is not very understandable. One of his lines - 
“ Fine by degree:*, and beautifully less,” frequently, if not 
almost, invariably misquoted is used by many un- 
acquainted as to its source. 

Not only was Prior a poet- a verseman he calls himself — 
and a delightfully witty and wdiimsical letter- writer, but he 
was also a diplomatist, who at various times did the State 
some .service, and whose actions once led to his impeach- 
ment for treason, although he never appears to have under- 
gone any real trial for that supposed offence. He was, 
nevertheless, kept in detention for over a year. He 
always seemed to have a good opinion of himself, and w?s 
ever mindful of his owm interests. This latter particularity 
does not always make for scrupulousness in conduct. One 
of his most delightful ** Dialogues of the Dead,” that 
between the Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More, must 
have been written with a peculiar fellow feeling for the 
astute cleric. 

Of humble origin — his father was a joiner — he was born 
in 1664 at Wimborne. in Dorsetshire, and on his father’s 
removal to London he was sent to Westminster School, 
where he remained but a short time, as on the death of his 
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Matthew Prior, 

From ''Life of Matthuw Prior," by Francis Hickley (Pitmsin). 


father, his inollier, whose ini'aiis scatity, was unable 

to provide the iii<niev i<>r l‘>s rnntimi.'uuH* at that insti- 
tution. He tlien was einjiloyed b\ his uncle. Samuel 
Prior, a vintner, and the inopiietof of the Rhenish Wine 
House in Channel (now Cannon } Row, Westminster. I fere 
he attracted the notice ot the Junl ol Hor.set, and w'ci-^ by 
that nobleman again stall t<i the mIiooI lie had so lately 
left. Thence, in time, he proceeded to Cambridge, whert* 
his friend, Charles Montague, alterw'ards J^arl of llalihix, 
then was, and in due time graduated A., and ultimately 
became a Fellow' of his college, St John’s. After a time 
.as tutor to the stm ol the h.arl of Jixeter, In^ was appointed, 
through Lord Dorset, .secretary to Lord Dursley, am- 
bassador at the Hague, and occcisifnially during the absence 
-of the latter took charge of the eiiiba.s.sy. Subse(iiiently, 
both here and elsewhere, he ])erformed diplomatic duties 
under and as dejnity for other ehiels — l.ords Portland, 
Jersey and Manchester. In London he held office as 
Under-Secretary of State in one or tw'o departments. For 
his participation in the secret negotiations jireparatory t(» 
the Treaty of Utrecht, he was, as before mentioned, im- 
prisoned for over a year The Government pension wJiich 
he had been awarded was taken from him, but he was 
befriended by the family of the Karl of Oxford, and wms 
■ given a property, Down I fall, in Kssox, in which lie was 
as greatly interested as his favourite author, Horace, was 
in liis Sabine farm. The account of his journey to take over 
this projierty is immortalised in his ballad of “Down Hall,” 
*one of his most boisterously happy productions. 

Mr. Bickley’s delightful book is principally devoted to 
Prior’s intensely interesting and useful career, but enough 
space is devoted to his literary work to whet the appetite 
•of those to whom Prior’s writings are unknown. Much 
-of his poetical work is negligible, but there will remain, one 
would judge, for all time, many of his less pretentious 
pieces which will be valued for their abounding humour 
.and perfection of craftsmanship. Of his prose works the 
before-mentioned ” Dialogues of the Dead ” are of excellent 
-quality, and these were only printed, after remaining so 
Jong in manuscript, in 1907. Our only regret is that in the 


space at our disposal no specimens, either in verse or prose, 
can be quoted. 

A few' misprints are nolieeable ; “ Paris ” f<^r “ IVior ” 
\.p- * 7 - 0 . “ ivierie ” for “Merit” and “Dining- 
room ” for “ Dancing Room ” (]). t)ii page 27^^ 

an intrusive “and” m the line in which it occurs lessens 
the iiiconiparablene.ss ol the “ iiu'oin])aral)lc letter in 
verse” to “My noble, lovely, little iVggv “ and destroys 
llie scansion The.st' arc niiiKM* matttMs ; .still, it would 
bo better it the\- were ri'clitietl in anotlier edition of a 
w'ork ovf'r which manv lia])pv lioiirs have been sjumt 
in the reading. It is a book In be strongly reconimentled. 

S. Urn I .KW’OKTii. 


THE NEW HUMORIST.* 

On the stage, Mr. Abr.ih.iin 1 ‘olasli and Mr. Maurice 
Perlmuttcr are the most amusing pair of low comedians 
that have been seen in London for some years. But it is 
better to study them in their original form, for the stories 
of Mr. Montague Glass, “ Potash and J Vrlnuittcr,” and 
“ Abe and Mawriiss," an* more eloscly mouldetl on life 
and more richly ]>ackeil with ent(‘i taiimieiit and interest 
than IS the play that lias bi‘(‘u built out ol just a small 
jiart of the material they contain. Mr. Glass is an admir- 
able humorist. He has pi'rhaps learnt .soinetJiing from 
Mr. Zangvvill, and something Iroiu Mr (L H. 1 orimer, but 
he has also the nn purchasable gilt of originality ; and 
in the cunoiis little w'orld of Uie a\(‘w^ York costume- 
makers, whicli tJie migrants from the Ru.ssian ghetto.s 
occupy, he lias discovered a line held for the exercise of 
his remarkable powders, 'riien^ are many shrewd, incisive 
touches of realism in his most farcical sketches, and, 
amid all his plav of hiinionr and scmtiment, he depicts 
tlie actual life of the crow'd of Knssiaii J<.‘ws w'ho arc vehe- 
mently working their way into the web of American life. 
We see them using the Freennason lodges for business 
purposes, and cheating relatives and Iriends with an 
astonishing lack of conseieric:e. Not a man among them 
cipjrears to trust another ; tlu*y art* all avid of \v(*alih, and 
trampling one over the otlier gras]) it. 

But. as Mr. Glas'^ goc*s 011 to show, tin* Russian American 
Jew* IS still a fine fellow' in lii^ way. He has a Iiard mind 
and a soft Jicsirt, and b\ giving Abe J*olasIi the mental 
(jualities and Mawrii.ss JVrliniitler the gent'rous impulses 
ol the* rate, and then setting llioin in conlinual clcbatc 
over every iletail of flu* business lliey conduct in partner- 
ship, the author provide.s us with a wildly funny and yet 
enliglitemiig stiidv r»f Jun fellow-believers. Of the tw'O 
b()i»ks, tin* s(‘tjuel, “Abe and MawTuss,” strikes us as 
the riclier in Jnimoiir. TJie dialogue is an incessant joy — 
the dry, fiercer wit of tlie L'a.sl Side of New A’ork, larded 
with the juiev rhetoric of the Oriental imagination. Not 
since Mr. Doolc-y and Heiinessy wc^re at the height of their 
powers have we read conversations so amusing as those of 
the calculating JVrtash and the impulsive Perlmuttcr. 


MR. WELLS LET LOOSE.t 

Free from what ? That is one’s first question, and it 
is never very satisfactorily answered. War has gone, and 
national jealousy, and individual appetence and greed — 
and they all vanish in the next eighty years, at the first 
explosion of the new continuous bombs. The old bomb 
exploded and killed — and then left a desolate peace ; the 
new bomb pours out destruction, radium-born, for years 
and years. Terrified by its potency, the rulers and the 
thinkers of the world, huddled together by one little 
French diplomatist, Leblanc, meet among the Italian 

• ” Potash and Perlmutter.” By Montague Glass. 63. 
(Hodder & Stoughton).— "Abe and Mawruss.” By Montague 
Glass. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

t “The World Set Free." By H. G. Wells. 6.^. (Mac- 
millan.) 
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hills and ordain a new beginning for the world. And 
the world responds. Mr. Wells is at his best in these 
generous, rather cloudy generalisiitions. It is true that 
this new world is much like other anticipations of his. 
The people of the world shed their animosities and live 
keen, clear-eyed lives ; though there are still places where 
a man can get real personal, passionate life, love-making, 
eating and drinking for the fun of the thing, jostling 
crowds, adventures, laughter.” Selfishness slowly disap- 
pears, and anger, and place-hunting —and all at the bursting 
of the bomb. Mr. Wells’ fancy ranges widely, now revelling 
in grim little descriptions of battle and death, now in 
ironic comment on the kings and rulers of the world, 
now in awed admiration of science and laughing contempt 
of law and j)olitics, now in exultant challenges to the sun, 
at last snared by man. He gives us this vision of the 
future through the lips of different personalities — Frederic 
Barnet, an autobiographical novelist. ” short, sturdy, 
inclined to be plump, with a ' rather blobby * face, and 
full, rather projecting blue eyes ” ; this Barnet was in the 
Last War, and gives us liis account of it. Then we learn 
of the Council in Italy mainly through King Egbert, 
" the young king of the most venerable kingdom in Europe ” 
— a patriotic claim which we trust the successor of the 
Roman Emperors will forgive. And the spokesman of the 
new order is Marcus Karenin, the dominant member of 
the Educational Committee of the World Set Free. 

Freed by what ? That question Mr. Wells answers 
plumply. By science, and by science he means, as do so 
many, invention. It is an odd and pathetic illusion. 
For years man has gone on inventing — and no inventions 
have touched more than the surface of his nature, affected 
more than an alteration in habit. But there are always 
a few people who believe that all this invention must 
make a difference. Years ago, Mr. Wells lost his heart 
to the ingenuity of things. What religion and philosophy, 
and the slow tradition of sense, are accomplishing by 
degrees, he believes may be done in a flash by ” science.” 
Surely, surely, he exclaims, men cannot go on being so 
stupid, so blind to the splendid opportunities of life. Well, 
if they c«an, they must be shocked out of their stuffy, 
animal callousness. So Mr. Wells summons a comet, or 
the Martians, or a new bomb — and, struggling through 
the blood-stained sheath of old prejudices and desires, 
comes the New Man, free and fearless and defiant. This 
new man in his new world is vaguely religious, vaguely 
idealistic, quite practically devoted to the guild and 
garden-suburb ideal, quite frankly contemptuous of " the 
narrow scandals and petty spites and persecutions of 
the small village, tha^ lioarding, lialf inanimate existence 
away from books, thought, or social participation, and 
in constant contact with cattle, pigs, poultry, and their 
excrement,” quite anxious that sleep should become a 
thing of the past, and that every’- one should be highly 
excited all the lime. 

It is a confined, urban little ideal, this of Mr. Wells. 
He would set the world free from dogmatic religion, and 
law, and anger, and race — and he contentedly, nay, 
rapturously leaves it enslaved to that most tiresome of 
things, modern civilisation. Marcus Karenin hails science 
as ” something greater than our little individual selves. 
It is the awakening mind of the race ” ; and then he goes on 
to rejoice that the world no longer takes pills, but pulps 
its clothes every week. It may seem a small point, but 
it is typical of Mr. Wells* niind that he should think a man 
whose clothes are compulsorily pulped, more free than a 
man who is, at any rate, not bound to consume pills. 

” The World Set Free ” shows again that Mr. Wells, 
with all his skill as an observer, with his real ingenuity of 
thought, and his sincere passion for progress, has but 
little knowledge of the heart of man. He knows well 
enough that others do not feel the muddle of things, the 
4 ^, the discomfort, the desperate unhandiness of modem 
^iiaiions, as he does ; but he forgets that in not feeling 
^^ese things, people really escape a vast deal of the distress 
i^occasioned to him. And most of us have something which 
Mr. WeUs has not. We refuse to admit this dominance 


of material things. The pigs and poultry not only do not 
di.sgust, they even please quite a large number of human 
beings. Most of us still ten joy sleeping, and have no desire 
” to take a tabloid or lie in some field of force that wilt 
enable us to do with an hour or so of slumber.** Una- 
shamedly we arc beginning to think the inventions of science 
rather a nuisance. Wc know how the crafts and commerce 
all over the world liave been ruined by them ; and we 
think it is time they were stopped before they ruined 
more of the beauty of life. The effortless, over-easy, 
arranged existence of Mr. Wells* Utopias has its tempta- 
tions ; but it has huge moral dangers of which he seema 
quite unaware. And if those dangers are implicit in the 
inventions of scientific men — ^well, those inventions must 
be smashed. After all, in spite of Karenin, science is still 
man's servant, until and unless he chooses to make it his 
master. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR’S STORIES * 

The problem of the short story perennially recurs. By 
what standards are you to judge it ? What is ncces.sary 
for its success ? When does it cease to be a ” short story *^ 
and take on the commercial habiliments of a novel ? This 
question of length is possibly the most difficult of all to 
answer. In an Introduction to Miss May Sinclair's new 
volume of stories, there are tales of ” inhuman cuts 
and ” ghastly mutilations ” which must surely rouse every 
writer's sympathy. But editors are often obliged to 
be ruthless, particularly if the advertisement manager 
has been more than usually successful. If you choose 
to submit stories to the magazines, you must be prepared 
for anything. 

It is, however, a little curious to read tliat certain critics 
have approached this question of length in regard to Miss 
Sinclair's work. You would have thought that a writer 
of her eminence would have been immune. In point of 
fact, the first of these eight stories ” The Judgment of 
Eve,” wliich runs to sometliing like sixteen thousand 
words, has been accused of being a novel ” boiled down,” 
though, as Miss Sinclair points out, for all the ” story *^ 
it contains, it could very well have been written in five 
lines. On the other hand the last of her stories, ” The 
Wrackham Memoirs,” which is not much shorter than 
"The Judgment of Eve,” has "incurred the opposite 
reproach,” even with the ghastly mutilations of an American 
editor. And this is the odder inasmuch as ” The Wrack- 
ham Memoirs ” is a masterpiece, a work of the most delicate 
wit, painted on a canvas wliich, you imagine, nine readers 
out of ten will judge to be too small. It may be perfectly 
true, as Miss Sinclair tells us, that Wrackham himself, 
who is a ” best-scllcr ” of the usual kind, deserves not a 
sentence more than he gets ; but the story does not deal 
only with Wrackham. Yet on this question of length 
it is surely the author who mu.st be the final judge, and 
had it not been for her Introduction, the question would 
not have been raised in this review. 

Looking into these eight stories, it is easy to say that 
they are of unequal merit. Most collections are. It will 
be fairer to say that they hold very various appeals. ” The 
Judgment of Eve ” itself is the tragedy of a woman who 
dies of excessive child-bearing. It is beautifully told, 
but gloomy and harassing. In places it stings. The 
impression which Miss Sinclair intended to produce 
assuredly be produced, but you are glad that it was writt^ 
as a short story and not as the novel, the non-existence 
of which some of her critics are apparently regretting. 

” The Return of .the Prodigal ” is the poorest tale in the 
book. It approaches the ordinary level of the magazines, 
and ” The Gift,” which concerns the literary output of a 
young lady, may be more to the liking of Miss Sinclair's 
fellow-writers than to that of the ordinary reader. She 
herself professes to like it best of all, but gives as her 

♦ " The Judgment of Eve.’.* By May Sinclair. 6 s< (Hutch- ^ 
inson.) 
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reason the fact that " it betrays its (naively obvious) inspira- 
tion." And that is explanation enough. 

It is when we come to “^he Fault *’ that we meet 
with a story such as few authors could write. It is not 
the plot which particularly attracts — there have been 
stories of this kind before — but the subtle delicacy of the 
workmansliip. Miss Sinclair has been compared to Henry 
James amongst others, but for what precise reason it 
would not be so easy to say. I*erhaps there are similari- 
ties — the use of the oblique narration and so forth — but 
here in "The Fault" as in "The Wrackham Memoirs," 
to be described in a moment, Miss Sinclair is unmistakably 
herself, working in her own particular wiiy, satisfying 
every literary instinct there may be. " Wilkinson’s Wife " 
is hardly less subtle. " Miss Tarrant’s Temperament " 
lias an old-fasliioned touch about it — perhaps it is an 
earlier essay — and " Appearances " has just tliat quality 
of " unexpectedness ” which some think so necessary to 
the short story. 

And then comes the gem of the collection. Not for a 
long time lias such a story as " The Wrackham Memoirs " 
appeared. It is rare comedy, with laughter hovering 
about every one of its sentences. A great man of letters 
dies, and his quiet funeral is attended by Charles Wrackham 
in the black cloak which, of course, has been photographed 
for the public Press as often as its vain-glorious owner. 
Wrackham sells in his millions, and so he can properly 
go to this funeral and mourn the loss of a rival. It is 
magnificent. And then when he himself dies, the materials 
for his Memoirs are given b) the very man who has been 
chosen to edit the life of the great man of letters. This 
poor wretch is in love with Wrackham’s daughter, and a 
choice has to be made. Not even in this peculiar country 
is it possible for the same man to write the lives of Ford 
Lankestcr and Charles Wrackham. There arc possibilities 
here of which Miss Sinclair certainly makes the most. 
It is the most joyous story of the year, alone sufficient 
to make of this volume a prize. 

It is curious to note how admirably adapted to all these 
eight talcs is the title of the first of them. This does not 
often happen. 

Ralph Straus. 


PARSIFAL.* 

There is naturally a boom in " Parsifal " just now. To 
use the language of tlie cinema, it is the very latest of 

releases," and all concerned want to make the most of 
it. They will have to hurry up ; for its days are numbered. 
" Parsifal " has always been magnified because it has been 
remote ; it has now come to our own doors, and it will be 
found out. It has had an unnatural and exotic past ; it 
will have no future, and when the interest of curiosity is 
satisfied, it will lap.se into the populous limbo of famous 
operas that are never performed. 

It is all rather stale. 'J'herc is scarcely a person or situa- 
tion that is not drawn from the earlier works. Let us see. 
When the curtain rises we arc introduced to Gurnemanz, a 
knightly and lengthy moralist, who immediately rcctilJs the 
I,andgrave, Henry the Fowler, King Mark, and other 
Wagnerian specialists in leisurely bass narrative. l*'amiliar 
" Luftross " music is heard, and in rushes Kundry straight 
out of Waltrautc’s scene in " Gotterdammening." She 
throws herself down (like Siegfried in the sulks), and then 
a knightly train appears bringing in the wounded Amfortas 
very carefully from the third act of " Tristan." There is a 
little pretence at conversation, but, generally, Gurnemanz 
goes on for ever. He refers to the mysterious Kundry in 
phrases borrowed from the Ortrud music in " Lohengrin," 
and narrates the adventures of the Holy Spear as Sieglinde 
narrates the adventures of the Magic Sword. His lengthy 
oration is punctuated by a sudden commotion, and there 

♦ * Lohengrin * and * Parsifal.’ " By Alice Leighton Clea- 

ther and Basil Crump. 2s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

•* Le Wagner de * Parsifal.* ** Par Gabriel Bernard. $ francs. 
(Paris Albert MSricant.) 


enters from Act I. of " Siegfried " a young boorish cub, 
ignorant of his parentage, and rejoicing in his rude health 
and brute force, in ilenumst ration of which he hns just .shot 
an arro.v into the first act of " I.o’ienp’in " and killed a 
swan. Gurnenvin/ reproves him to the strain of the bird 
allusions in " Siegfried," and Parsifal then breajks his bow 
as Siegfried breaks Miim.-’s swonls. The dead swan is 
solemnly carried out on a litter just like the dead Siegfried. 
Kumlry, who hints that she knows as much of Parsifal’s 
parentage as Minic did of Siegfried’s, tlicn exju'esses a desire 
for sleep in iilirases th.it recall the similar wish of Fafncr 
the Worm. J'lie scenery begins to change as it does in the 
" RhcingoUl, ” and Gurneman/ and Parsifal walk towards 
the (Castle of the Cirail described by l.*)hengrin and inhabi- 
ted by kniglits from " Taniihauser." Here tlic wounded 
Amfortas has hysterical outbursts recalling those of the 
wounded 'I ristan and the rcikless "J’aimhiiuser (the per- 
sistent " Dresden Amen " emph.asising the latter resem- 
blance), after which we observe tli.'il the first act of " Par- 
sifal," like the first act of I risLin," culminates in the 
production of a cup. The knights sing a short selection^ 
from " The Lovefeast of llie Apostles," and the act closes. 

Act 1 1, begins with the gloomy, sonorous music of Sieg- 
fried," Act 111. 'Die curtain goes up and shows us the figure 
of Klingsor wlio, .ilthongh he is compounded of Albcrich 
and Hagen, assumes llic role of Wotan and summons a 
crepuscular lady from the depths of the earth. It is not 
Erda. as you had at first supjKi.sed, but Kundry, tliough 
the sleep music justifies your first guess. 'J'hen occur 
mutual rccriminaiions like those <^»f 'I'elramund and Ortrud 
in Act II. of " Lohengrin " ; after which a sudden change- 
of scene brings us to Act 111. of "Gotterdammening." 
Here I'arsifal has humorous and amorous adventures like 
those of Siegfried with the Rhinemaideiis and Tannhfiuscr 
with the Sirens ; but the proceedings are interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of Kundry in gorgeous garments and 
voluptuous attitudes borrowed from Venus in Act I. of 
" Tannhfiiiser." Kundry having informed I’arsifal tliat 
he has, like Tristan, a reversible name, quiets his agitation 
with one of Br.ang.ane’s soothing songs, tells him about hiif^' 
mothci (as Mime tells Siegfried) and then tries to awaken 
Ills bv returning him the lengthy kiss that Siegfrieq 
gave Brunnhilde. Parsifal liere changes irom hcrd+byi 
Siegfried to the priggish Lohengrin, and Kundry borrows 
something from Isolde's great narration to relate how sha 
saw the Saviour, .and laughed, iiiid how his look smote her tol 
the heart. Then the Venus strain is resumed until Klingsor^ 
appears with Wotan's spear which he hurls at Parsifal, 
That adventurer seizes the weapon as it flics, and at a sign 
from it the castle anil garden crasli to ruin like the hall of 
Gunther in " Die Gottcrdamnicrung." 

In the third act (sever.al years h.aving elapsed) Parsifal, 
like Siegfried, appears with his costume changed from the 
rough scanty garb of a savage boy to the elaborate equip- 
ment of ;i man-at-arms. He has 'Idramund's coat of mail, 
Brimnluldc’s shield, Wotan’s spear, and Siegfried's sword. 
Moreover, his f.acc is covered with the Tarnhclm. Wlien 
liis garb of war is removed you find that he is made up to- 
resemble the traditional pictures of the Saviour. Gur- 
ncmanz tells him of all the ill that has befallen the inh.'ibi- 
tants of the Grail Clastic, just as Waltraute tells Briiiinlijlde 
of the waning of the gods in Walhall. Echoes of the spring 
music in " Die Walkiirc " indicate thfit Good Friday's 
blessed season is reflected in the dawning beauty ol the v. alley, 
and Gurnemanz and Parsifal pace on to the luall by means of 
the " Rheingold" moving scenery. Sonorous funeral music 
greets us as we discern a train of knights cfirrying 'J iturel's^ 
body on a bier — just as we meet the funeral train of Eliza- 
beth at the end of " Taniihauser." The incidents of the 
sacramental scene are repeated, and Parsifal stands among 
the adoring knights with Lohengrin’s dove su.spended over 
his head. 

I have been trying very hard to avoid the least hint of 
parody, knowing quite well that burlesque is not necessarily 
criticism. My aim has merely been to show tliat " Parsifal" 
is not a new creation, but an anthology. It repeats the 
situations and characters of the earlier works/ and repeats* 
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them, of course, without tljc freshness of tlie original 
inspiration. All our old friends are there, except Mime 
and Tieckmesser ; and, having regard to the frequent 
4 ongueurs, we think of these absent ones witli some regret. 
1 should repel very vigorously any suggestion that I am 
■gudty of irreverence in referring so lightly to the sacred 
(yup and Spear, — the Spear that wounded the Saviour and 
the Cup that received flis blood. The irreverence is not 
mine. It is with those who bring such treiuendons and 
hallowed associations among the cluvij^ and tawdry pro- 
perties of the stage. When I see the jioint ol tlic Spear 
made to glow crimson in the limelight, or see tlie ('up lit up 
from within by red electric bulb lamps, my only emotion 
is a thrill of indignant shame at such a bhitanl exploitation 
of our religious instincts. T am moved, deeply moved, by 
the spectacle of worship and d(‘votion, even though 1 may 
not hold the faitli that prompts such ecstasies ; what f 
•cannot tolerate is the cxploiletl imitation of Ihose ecstasies. 
Jn the one case yon have reahly : in the nthei a sham, and 
•the worst of shams, namely, a holy sliam. I'he Passion 
Play may be oftered me as one excuse and dideiice of “ l*ar- 
sifal ” ; but there is no analogy. I'lie Passion Play is 
(or was) a visible exjiression of Uu' piet y of nnsoj^histicated 
villagers. Will it be urged tlial " l^arsifal ” is the expres- 
sion of the piety ol Cnveiit Ciardtni singers and managers ? 

The offence of “ Parsifal ” can be summed up in the word 
1 used above. From end to end it has the note of exploita- 
tion. Its story and situations are on the plane of “ The 
'Sign of the Cross.” It owes its effect . not to any hu vour of 
inherent faith, but to limelight ami stage trappings. Parsi- 
fal at the end is made to resemble the ligure of Jesus, and the 
resemblance is exploited to tlie last degree. When Kundry 
anoints his feet and wipes them with her liair, I shudder, 
partly because I know how painfully near the ridiculous 
such sublimities may be on the stage, but chiefly because 
I hate to sec the associations of such a scene so exploited. 
Whether the life of Jesus should ever be represented on 
the stage is a question 1 sliall not toncli ; but surely there 
can be only one opinion about the gross affront of using 
^the incidents of sacred story to give liditious glamour 
.’to the situations in an opera, i do not need to be told 
!?tlvat Wagner wrote a dran':i on snhi.w't of tXnd 

Jui..oiporaU'xl some of it into ” I *arsi<cd.” 'riu; whole point of 
, the offence is tliat this is vot tlie story of Jesus. 

I It is an anti-climax to descend to a consideration of 
Parsifal " merely as an opera. Very little need be said. 
The work does not justify itself even by its own interest. 
Much of it is dull, aiul it cxlnbits througli out some of Wag- 
ner’s worst faults— the cur >us literalness and ni.iteriahsm 
that some people, oddly enough, consider an excellence, 
and the appalling prolixity that betrayed him so often, even 
in such a piece of occasion as the "Siegfried hlyl,” which 
is twice as long as it should be. 'J'iu' use of the motives is 
much less happy than in the " King." (Jne gets heartily 
sick of the " love feast ” theme, the " faith ” theme, aiul the 
“ Dresden Amen ” long before the hrst act is o\'er, and the 
sickly, canting phrase that accompanie.s the promise of tlie 
Pure Fool ” is dragged in so often that 1 cannot liear it 
without irritation. The beauty of " Par.sifal ” is the beauty 
of moments ; and those moments can be enjoyed without 
the tedium and offence of a stage performance. TJie Grail 
Scene of the first act is a fine and legitimate t.onccrt piece 

^the entry of the alto and teuur choir at " Den sQndigen 

Welten ” being a specially beautiful moment that, for 
an instant, recalls Palestrina. 'Plic agonised speeches of 
Amfortas come near the height of Wagner’s finest passages 
of tragic music ; parts of the long scene between Parsifal 
and Kundry are excellent : but lovelier than all is the 
, exquisite idyl familiar to everybody as the ” Good Friday ’* 
music. The best of ” I^arsifal ” can be heard in the concert- 
room, and to that it will inevitably come. The Wagner 
who will endure on the stage is the Wagner who wrote 
Tristan and the ” Meistersinger.” 

The two books that have prompted these remarks are 
characteristic of tlieir time and place. The excellent little 
English handbook is the enlarged re-issue of a work pub- 
,Ushed ten years ago. It is duly ecstatic and reverential, 


with occasional excursions into mystical philosophy. The 
French book is a product of the recent performances in 
Paris. It is full of bright, Gallic criticism, and, with its 
admirable summary of past history and its elaborately 
illustrated story of the recent production, it is a book to be 
read with pleasure arifl put away for further reference. As 
for me, 1 havt^ had enough of " l*arsifal ” and I want some- 
thing fresh, healtliv and sincere. I will turn to the ” Mat- 
thew Passion ” of Jolin Sebastian Bach. 

(b'ORGii Sampson. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS.* 

A survey of tlie chief penal systems of the world would 
bring home to us the fact that imprisonment is not a 
profitable form of punishment. The wider tlie survey, the 
more surely would this fact be impressed on the mind of 
ail instruclod, intelligent, and unprejudiced inquirer. He 
might .start his quest among the prisons of our own country. 
From here he might cross the (diaiincl ; and, the needful 
loermits granted liim, follow^ up his errand from Kus.sia to 
Italy. Me might go thence on pilgrimage through all the 
borders of the hlast. This wide adventure ended, ho 
would do well to travel from end to end of America. In 
all these regions he would learn tliat common, conventional 
imprisonment as a penalty for no matter what offence — 
has proved itsell a dire and humiliating failure of a very 
costly sort. Some certain few exceptions, of course, there 
wouhl be, but these the traveller would encounter only 
wdiere conventionalism had sought escape in tentative 
rationali.stic experiment . 

If, next, his tour of pnsondom completed, the .student 
tunuul to print, all the more important essays in criminology 
(and now and barely shaped as this science is, it takes us 
back over a space ol about forty years) would strengthen 
liim m his position. There is point upon point on which 
criminologists are quite at variance ; but in tlic main 
they are agreed as to this, that prisons are noxious places, 
injuring all prisoners, helping none of them, and involving 
the communities ro.sponsible lor their upkeep in ex[)cnses 
represented by an annual bad debt of many hundreds of 
thousands of j)ounds. ft is a bad debt m tlie main for all 
countries, since prison is no true cure for criminality, and 
the prejiuiico it creates in the general mind against the 
ex-prisoner tends to make it impossible for him to do 
anything but return tliore. The w^hole system is a most 
vicious circle. 

Mr. Jves says, with very little e.xaggcration : 

" In fart, we have found hy figures, and by the evidence of 
years, that poihahilitics work out against tlio.se who have been 
convicted ol dishonest v : that far from being sent away for cure 
— allhongh it were tlirougU long and ]).iiiiful processes — the 
greater nuniber of the more serious cases will certainly be dragged 
flown utterly. In practice, wc pass upon those who have been 
condemned, the doom conceived for the ideal hell, of suffering 
without hope ; for those in the prison van are mostly being 
driven to absolute destruction. No wonder, then, that * all 
communities and states are in reality ashamed of jail.s and penal 
institutions ' No wonder tliat even those who have worked the 
punitive machine ofTicially (or years shouhl perceive no })rospect 
of any real and ultimate regeneration of .society by its use. 
No wonder that every year innumerable cases are never brought 
to ' justice ' at fill, bccau.se more and more thoughtful people are 
feeling that harm rather than good will probably Ixj done— 
that the person convicted will be irretrievably ruined, and will 
never get right again. 

“ Why should he > What have we done to help, what have 
we done to counteract his defects, to appeal to his better side, 
to give him a helping hand at the place where he slipped and 
fell ? 

“ Nothing at all for good in any way ; indeed, it is not too 
much to .say that wc have done our worst to demoralise him, 
to turn him either into a desperado at bay or an abject autom- 
aton. And the Community incurs the man it made. 

How should he ? Is it likely that a man or woman who went 
crookedly on the highway of life will be able to keep straight 
after being, figuratively speaking, hit over the head with the 
legal truncheon ? Is it likely tliat a man (or woman), who could 
not get, or retain, employment under ordinary conditions, should 

* A History of Penal Methocls : Criminals, Witches, Luna- 
tics." By George Ives, M.A. los. 6d. net. (Stanley !^ul.) 
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succeed in regaining respect after having been morally tarred 
and feathered inside prison walls ? Far from having any con- 
fidence in the reformative results of the State’s penal process, 
the public will on no account, if they can liclp it, employ a person 
who has ever passed its doors.” 

Then begins the dreadful struggle of the ” not- wanted,” 
for whom most avenues in the social world are marked. 

No thoroughfare ! ” it is admitted by prison 

authorities themselves that a significant proportion of 
these ex-prisoners are naturally unfitted to succeed in the 
battle of life : ” of primarily defective mental capacity,” 
says no less a person than an inspector of pristnis. lie 
adds : ** This conclusion is arrived at, independently of 
their criminality, from j)osilive indications of mental 
defect observed in their conduct, and, in soinii cases, from 
certain concomitant physical characters. This class of 
mental defectives includes criminals of many kimls.” 

There is little in the trealmont of prison to qualify a 
man for any other mode ol exisleiu i!. Sm h is the strin- 
gency of the rules, siuh the characUu- ol Ins environment, 
that he lives like a crealure m a (age. He is ])er|)etnall v 
under suspicion. .MI his higher faculties and instincts 
arc repressed well-nigh to the p<imt ol starvation. He can 
scarcely recei\'e or scarci;Iv extend to a fellow prisoner 
the least act ol natiirai Kindness Ml seiisir of re.spoiisi- 
bility is taken from him. He is fe<l and sheltered and 
driven hither and Ihithcu- like an animal, 'fin* tasks he 
is put to are never coiTi])lel(^lv taught to him, and the 
prison-made craftMiium i.s usual I v known as sm.h in any 
other scone of einploynient . lIis whole life is pinched, 
barren, futile, and all l)nt utterly unnatural. 

“The treatment of the iMiliin,” savs Idi Ives, “must he 
didactic £111(1 (levelopmciital, looKiiij.' not so imich on wlKit the 
convict has done heJore, hul lalherlo wiiat lu- oi she wfil ]>iove 
to he when leleased. I'lie ])iis()iier tniisl he trained, iniet he 
taught relf -eontrol, iniisi lx allowed, willnn the hniits ol 
safety, Millicjent liberty to hi nip 1 iial into action, nuisi ha\e 
inniiinerahlc ( liaiK es ot niakmp liis, oi Jut, c(nidi(ioii lapidly 
wors(’ or better atcordinp tondnd. In the roinplexit\ 
and .struggle ol hie oiilsule, 1 he (onsequences ol a('tions 
are mostly too remote, and e\('n inneiiJi.ni. to he ^^el! 
realised by thoughtless ;uid inihJdjLiieed jicople ; hut il Ihey be 
followed .swiftly and ceilandy, as thev should ni jtn.MUi, some 
useful le.ssons might be nu ideated 

'rhis imjilies individualisation of tniilmcnt ; uiul 
individualisation - liowevei dilln ult ol adoption ris 
the solo wise imdhod toi the lulure. 

Mr. Ives has jirodiicetl a careliil. eai nest book worthy 
of attention. 

TK.HI' llol’KlNS. 


THE BERRY PAPERS.* 

Every reader of Horace WalpoU^'s letters is familiar 
with the names of Mary and Agnes Jkii y. ” I have 
made . . ."he wTote to Lady f).ssory in 1 7S8, ” the 
acquaintance of two young ladies of the name of 
Berry, whom I first saw last winter, and who accident- 
ally took a house here with their father for tliis 
season " (Letters XTV., 87-8). The acquaintance 
ripened into intimacy. ” 1 think 1 can secure you a 
house at Teddington," he wrote to Mary herself in the 
following year (Letters XIV., 193) : the closeness of 
the intimacy even gave rise to newspaper comment 
and caused him to say, ” I thought my age would 
allow me to have a friendship that consisted in nothing 
but distinguishing merit — you allow the vilest of all 
tribunals, the newspapers, to decide how short a way 
friendship may go I " (Letters XV., '93). And a tradi- 
tion was handed down by Lord Lansdowne that when 
her scruples had been overcome and she consented to live 
in the neighbourhood of Strawberry Hill, Walpole 
wished to marry her, and in spite of the discrepancy in 
their ages, made a proposal to this effect. 

Such a tradition is weakened by Mary *s own words in a 
letter written in 1793. And why should he." she asks. 


" when, without the ridicule or the trouble of marriage, he" 
enjoys almost as much of my society, and e\’^ery comfort 
from it, that he could in the nearest connection ? " The 
friendship, even if no love canic to .agitate it, was .sufficient 
to make her sacrifice her one romance with (General O'Hara 
rather than part from her old fiKMid. When Walpole died, 
each of the sisters received /4.000 and th(' nse of Little 
Strawberry Hill for their joint lives, and the task of col- 
lecting and editing his literary remains wiis entrusted to the 
loving care oi Mai y. 

F'ortv-eight ycar.s after O’Hara had passed out of lier 
life, and when Mary was an octogen.inan, she broke the 
seal that liad guarded his letters ” They belonged," she 
says, to the six ha]>piest months adding patlietically. 
” ol mv long and insigniljcaiit existence. ” Insignificant, 
yes; but not nnnitcresting. In their long lives the two 
sisters met alniosi cverv one woith meeting. Agnes was 
.something ol a slet'ping ])jirlncr, and we hejir little of her 
indepeiuhmtlv', though she coi resjxmded with Mary when 
Ihev were ajXLri. and, like Maiy, (‘iijoyed a briel romance 
th.il came to nothing. It is to the elder sister that most 
of the letters in the l)ook are addressed : Lord Hartington 
stiirts writing to her Avlien a boy of tweh'e at Hari'ow in 
180J. hei friendshi]> with th(‘ I'rineeS'-' of \Valt;s dates- 
from i8o<), Mari.i lalgewort h begs lor an introduction in 
t8i(), and Stratford ('.iiiiimg discourses ol ]>ohtics in 18.^8, 
the ve.ar ol rcwolntions .Mary’s indelatiga.ble pt'ii seems 
only to li.xve him idle wIhmi she wjis travi'lling abroad, 
going out m Sotidv' or ])i esidmg over her s.don in North 
Audley Strc'ct Hei list ol Ineiuls is imposing, Walpole 
nuide love to her jit one t'lid ol hei hJe, d'hackeray dined 
with her at the othei ( )ne ol her h tteis was interrupted 
by Macaulay ('omiiig to s;i.y good-bye before sailing for 



• The Berry Papers, 1763-1852," 
20s. net. (John Lane.) 


By Lewis Melville. 


Mary Berry* 

From the collection of A. M. Broadley, Esq. 

From "The Berry I'apers," by Lewis Melville (John Lane). , 
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India. Once a year Samuel Rogers — who chanced to be 
her twin in point of age * “Called, characteristically enough, 
to sec how she was wearing. *' When I heard this, 1 went 
to my looking-glass to see if it refleclfid such a death’s- 
head as his,” wrote Mary, who lov(‘d Rogers as little as 
he loved her. 

Yet with all her friends and amid her wealth of corre- 
spondence, we arc left with a feeling of opportunity vrasted. 
Mary J^erry never wrote for posterity ; her verdicts arc 
delivered, as it were, by cliancc, and though on her travels 
she could paint a vivid picture of Bonajwtc or 'ralleyrand. 
it never occurred to her that succeeding generations would 
give much to learn her impressions of the men and women 
she was meeting daily at Little Strawberry Ibll or in 
l-ondon. As delineator commentator, she throws no 
new light on her times. iV-rhaps the reason is to be found 
in that very lov'cablcncss of nature to which licr correspon- 
dents testify. She could seldom be caustic, nevei' unkind — 
though her death-warrant lo O'lfara’s friendship shows 
her capable of something less than juslM.e. A woman who 
is indisposed to be spiteful uboiit Ikt acquaintances will 
probably- — like Mary lierry i(‘ave them undisciissed. 

JCvcn more remarkable is Jicr ajipareiil indifferenee to 
politics. In the letters ol a woman who reached the age 
■of eighty-nine, mov^ed in the higliest social and political 
circles, travelltvl repeatedly, and lived tlirough the French 
Revolution, the Najioleoinc wais, the Keforni agitation, 
and the repeal of the Cum Laws, it is almost astounding 
to find so little reference to domestic or foreign affairs. 
Mary Berry was not without curiosity or activity of mind ; 
up to the last she welcomed newcomers to Noith Andle^'^ 
Street, hut the main business of her lilt* seems io have lam 
in enrolling anti maintaining a battalion of frieiuls. 

Th<^ interest of ” 'fhe Berry I’apers ” is limited by this 
fact. Mr. Melville’s selection is an iiuUsptinsable addendum 
to the ” J^xtracts liom the Jt)nrnals and Correspondenee 
of Mary Berry,” pubhsheil in 1805, but the new extracts 
are primarily the domestic lettms of a cultured and amiable 
woman. All lovers of llorate VN'.ilpole w'lll seize the 
opportunity of clo.ser actpiaiiitanco with one who played 
a large part in his later yeais ; they must not be led by 
the long record of her da)'s or the long role of her friends 
io expect a more general contribution to the history of 
the period. 'The Berry .sisters owe such immortality as 
they liavo won to their inclusion in the vast giillery of 
Walpole’s letters. 

SrKniEN McKivNna. 


INDIA AND JAPAN.^ 

In the small conqm.ss of 119 ]Xiges, Mr. NihaJ Singh 
has not only contrived lo give us a comprehensive survey 
of India, as it now is -Modern India and furnished an 
array of most significant figures, most jiregnant statements 
of facts, but also written a volume of such enthralling 
interest it is almost imptissible to lay it down. It is for 
this reason tfiis little book may be pronounced a master- 
piece among manuals. To write a volume of five hundred 
pages upon India and make it interesting might not be 
difficult; but how many writers could depict the present 
state of any country so concisely, and, without apparently 
leaving out any matter on which one could be expected 
to wish for iiifonnation, could yet have made his pages 
thoroughly readable ? 

No one who wishes to speak tr write upon India, or even 
to think seriously upon it, will be able to dispense now with 

Progressive British India ” ; all tlie facts and figures have 
been so thoroughly digested before any attempt at communi- 
cating them. They are treated under four headings : Intel- 
lectual Advancement, Economic Progress, Kcligio-social 
Development, Political Growth. Although we cannot quite 
like the word Advancement, the distinction between that 
and Progress — Development — Growth is full of meaning. 

* ” Progressive British India.” By Saint Nilial Singh. 

” Japan's Modernization.” By the same Author, is, net 
isach. (Charles H. Kelly.) 


The first fourteen pages are possibly the most generally 
interesting, the opening paragraph showing a very pretty 
fancy, as well as a most careful choice of words : 

” When during the Middle Ages, the hand of the Occident 
commenced gently to .shake India’s sleeping form, and plead 
with her to awaken and cast aside the veil of exclusiveness that 
hid her face from the foreigner, who could have foretold that, 
in cour.se of time, she would be united to Great Britain, for 
better, for worse, or imagine tlic material, intellectual, and 
inoial ehinges tint would result from the union ? ” 

The next p.aragraph is, perhaps, even more interesting 
£is written for English readers, by an Indian, a descen- 
dant of those Sikhs of the Punjab, who, though they 
” only a short time before, had suffered defeat at the 
haiifls ol the British openly and actively allied them- 
selves with the sore-pressed foreigners ” in the crisis of 
',7. 

Whilst questioning whether the actions of the British- 
Indian Administration since 1838 have been entirely in 
accordance with the pledges given in ” the high-minded 
declaration ” of Queen Victoria, and referred to by King 
Edward V 1 f, and King George V, fiulia’s ” Magna Charta ” 
as it is called, yet Mr. Nihal Singh writes : 

” As a result of lliis British activity, to-day jicacc reigns 
supreune over tlic I'cumsula, and has prevailed for more than 
a half ceiilury ” 

He then proceeds to give details as to the reconstruction 
of India under the headings before mentioned, adding that 
” the people liavc made noteworthy progress in each of 
these departments of life.” 

Many peoph' will turn with most interest to the chapter 
on religious development. In 1881 the Christian population 
of India numbered 1.802,63^ ; in 1911 it had attained to 
3,876,203, and strangely enough the increa.se was greater 
under Indian JTinecs, than in British India. However, 
Mr. Singh adds : 

” The elhsT of the impact of the West on India cannot be 
juslly measured by the number of conversions, but really should 
be giugcd by tlif* indirect inilucncc which (^hrisliaiiily and 
Wc-.lern thought have exerted over tlio people as a whole, 
riiis has Inilv phenomenal.” 

Again and again the evils in the present condition of 
things in India are pointed out plainly, but almo.st always 
followed by a word of e.xplanation, that steps arc being 
taken to alter them, or that even what has been done 
already has been in advance of public opinion. Yet one 
feels the writer's whole heart longs for more to be done 
for the untouchables, as also for the protection of women 
and girls. 

” Japan’s Modernization,” Mr. Nilial Singh’s otlier 
volume, is packed too full of statistics for the general 
reader, but will, for that reason, only be the more valuable 
for purposes of reference. It is rather longer than the 
volume 0:1 India, containing 128 pages; both volumes 
conclude with a most useful list of books for study. The 
divisions this time arc more numerous : "Material Progress,” 
" Intellectual Quickening," " Reformation of Society 
towards Democracy," " Problems Ahead.” The point 
of view is that of the f)utsider, who formulates views, rather 
than of the native of the country, who pleads for his fellow- 
countrymen, yet is suQiciently Europeanised to see also 
the foreigner’s view of the situation. In the first paragraph 
he " finds it hard to realise that only six decades back 
Occidentals were supplicating Nippon to let them in, while 
the insular Orientals would have nothing to do with the 
' red-bearded barbarians 1 ’ ” In the last paragraph hq^ 
writes : 

" Each time an immigration trouble arises the stay-at-home 
Japanese, especiilly tho.se who have friends and relatives abroad, 
are wrought to a high pitch of indignation, the Press and platform 
thunder volleys of rage, and politicians demand that the Govern- 
ment shill uphold the dignity of Dai Nippon at the cannon’s 
mouth.” 

In 1908 we find 28,522 bo^ks being printed in Japan, and 
2,524 periodicals in circulation ; education was compulsory 
for girls as well as boys, and whilst no religious instruction 
w^as given in the public schools all children were taught 
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tlieir duties in the five relationships of life ; there was an 
Academy devoted to the higher education of women in 
Tokyo, and " many scholars of the Sunrise Empire thought 
that the foreigners (and not they) stood in need <jf culture.'* 
But by degrees “ foreign teachers acquired freedom to 
-instruct the Japanese in the eternal \’eritics as interpreted 
'by them." Yet “ the Occident is resjH>nsible -for making 
Japan lust for colonies, for etiiinciice in international 
•commerce, and for military distinction.” W'as she happier 
— more innocent — before she let ns in 

The type, paper and general appearance of this series are 
'very satisfactory, ;ind we are glad to see tliere is a cainsider- 
•able list of volumes in prepaialion. Is it possible that we 
shall soon sec Present-day ('Jiina unfolded to us in a hundred 
pages or so. That would indeed be a tour Ur forcr. Jiut 
iif India can be so handled, wli\ not China ? We notice 
that "Progressive P>rilis*h India” was announced before- 
hand as " England's Work for India.” Would not this 
have been a more attractive title It is true it would not 
-SO well (lestTibfi tin; volume, whicii is rather a history ol 
India'.s development from within. 

Alicia Liiti.k. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY.^ 

There is scarcely an I-.nghsli (.oiinlx' licher in poetic 
as.sociations than Warwickshire, tor the woods and valleys 
•of the shire wliich rendered iij) then Iragiaiue to fill the 
cells ol Shakespeare’s poetry are thus memorable betore 
all others. The county whnh ga\(‘ us oiir greatest poet 
is well included in this admirable .seiies of Messrs. Mac- 
millan. Tlie "Highways and IJyways ” are a collection 
of books, halt topographit al. halt sentimental in interest. 
They ha\e .soiiietliing ol the llavuur of history about their 
pages, and a gfui l deal of the precision ol the giiiiie book 
They are, indeed, elaborated guide books over wliich tlie 
wayfarer may linger at nights when lie comes 1o the inn 
•of his journey’s end, and .sa\'our in «i distilled lorm the 
associations ot the eounlry thiough whuh lie lias passed. 
Drayton wTote ol Warwickshire that it w'as the heart oJ 
England : 

" Upon the Midlands now the iinlustrioiis muse doth fall 

That sliirc which wx*e the luirt of England well may c.'ill." 

Witliiri its boundaries are Kenilwortli, Stratford, War- 
wick, Coventry, Knowle. lulgehill, anti Evesliam, names 
standing for a huiulieil fine memories. 'Phe story of 
Knowle is particularly interesting. It was once the 
property of IClcanor of Castile, who gave it to the Abbey 
•of We.stminster. Under IClizabetli it -went to the Earl of 
Leicester, and from him into the liaiids of Eulke (*rcville, 
Lord Brooke. Mr. Hutton packs Ins book with many bits 
•of curious lore. Shakespeare was supposed to have engaged 
in a drinking bout at Bidford, wdiosc fame as a towm ol 
to])ers is recorded in these lines : 

“ Piping Pahwortli, Dancing Marston, 

Maunted Hillboroiigh, Hungry Grafton, 

Dodging Kxhall, I’ajiist Wixford. 

Beggarly Broom and Drunken liidford." 

Mr. Now’s illustrations are very pleasing ; they have 
Ihc grace and arti.stic finish we have come to expect in 
all his work. 


POETICAL EXERCISES. 

Dr. Marie C, Stopes, having the courage of her poetical 
convictions, has written a propagandist- preface to her 
book of verses 1 in which she expounds her theory of the 
art of poetry. Though she has nothing very illuminating 
to tell us of the process of creation, her remarks are, at 
least, sufficiently suggestive to raise the whole question . 
of inspiration and craftsmanship. I shall quote such of 
her pronouncements as can be detached from their context 

• Highways and Byways in Shake»ipeare’s Country. '* By W. 
H. Hutton. Illustrated by K. H. New. 58. net. (Macmillan.) 

» " Man, Other Poems and a Preface." By Marie C. Stopes, 
D.^., Ph.D., F.L.S., etc. 3s. fid. net. (Heinemann.) 



L.andor*s Birthplace, Warwick. 

I-rom li*ihw.iys aiul Lyw-.iy- m Shakt'^.p* .iir's ( ounli y " (Mac.iiiill.in ) 


willioul anv midur imitilalidii of llicir signilii'ancc, becau.se 
they arc (.harartenstu of so much of the loose.* generalisa- 
tions about jiocliv w'hicli manage to get tliemsclvcs 
(‘xpressed iiowai lays . 

1 >r. Stojics writes : 

" It IS niN' belief that poetis' outfit lu-ver to Ik a Imman being’s 
avowed occupation, bec.iusc, it it is, then* m .i very gieat tempta- 
tion to write it ! And of a ecrt.iintv oiiglil never to be 

written ; it ought, it must, wuite itself ” 

This remai k is so typical of the confusion of mind 
wdiich betrays the amateur ni art, that, ])eihaps, it is 
worth considering in detail. It sounds sjiecious enough, 
and It is certainly muitly expressed ; but, like all epi- 
grammatic generalisations, it is no inori* than half true. 
Most of Dr. Stope’s observations about poidry are tiuc; 
but the conclusions she draws from them are usually 
false. It is always entertaining to luxir anyone telling 
poetry what it ought to do, or Ik, as though they 
exjiected poetry to pay any heed to tlieir admonishinenls 
l\)ctry ought never to be a human lieing’s avowcil occu- 
pation : and yet p oetry has been the " avowed oc cupation " 
of Some of the greatest among i>r>ets As to poetry wiiting 
itself, it all depends on what Dr. Stopes means by the 
ambiguous phrase. We Know little enough of the pro- 
cesscss of creation, but we, at least, kiunv that the writing 
of poetry is both a sub-conscious and conscious business. 
The subconscious inspiration must be controlled by con- 
scious art, or it will .spentl itself in vain. Neither the 
inspiration, nor the art (in the sense of craftsmanship) is 
of any avail without the other : and it might be estimated 
roughly that half of the bad books of verse in the world 
are by writers who do not realise that poetry is an art 
as well as an insjiiralion, and the other half by writers 
who do not reali.se that jxictry is an insjwratiqn as well 
as an art. Though Dr. Stopes seems sometimes to have 
an inkling of the truth, as for instance when she calls 
herself an imperfect instrument, yet she is sufficiently 
complaisant to describe in elaborate and picturesque detail 
how the inspirations of some of her poems came to her, 
not realising apparently that all inspirations are not 
airs blowing from Parnassus ! It is for the psychologist 
to explain how it comes about that bad poems and good 
poems seem to be equally works of inspiration to their 
perpetrators. 

** After speaking thus directly to the moon herself, the 
verses sang in my mind, and in a few moments 1 wrote; them down 
as they now appear, without any verbal change.” 

But, when we turn to page 20, we find this derivative 
doggerel : 

" Poets have sung thee. 

Fair Queen of the Night. 

Poets have loved thee, 

And poets were right. 
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For what can compare 
In tho heavens with thee, 

And what is so fair 

As thy beams on the sea ? ” 

Such jaded stuff as this could scarcely even move the 
long-suffering man in the moon (who must be the weariest 
of all reviewers) to more than a smile. It is, perhaps, only 
fair to say that the poem of which it is the first verse is 
probably the worst in the book. We only quote it because 
it is the poem which Dr. Stopcs lias herself singled out 
as a confirmation of her theory of direct (and, implicitly, 
divine) inspiration. Again, in speaking of her longer 
and more ambitious title-poem ** Man,” she explains to 
us that she has only changed half-a-dozen words since 
the day the inspiration took shape, as if there were some 
especial merit in turning out slipshod work. J)r. Slopes 
has not yet realised that the writing of ]>oerus is the hardest 
work in the world much harder, indetul, than the con- 
ducting of arduous researches in the abstruse and remote 
science of J^alseontology to which she has hitherto devoted 
her energies with such distinction. 'I he most menioiable 
piece in her book is “ 'fhe Mrother,” in which she relates 
how, as a girl, she liajipened to sit next to a fugitive mur- 
derer in a Quaker meeting house. 'fhough she has liardly 
managed to turn her terribh* experierue into prietry, these 
verses have more grip lliiin tin* oicasionally charming, 
but usually trite, poi^tu.al exercises which atcompaiiy 
them in her book. 

It is no injustice to the other books oi verse on my 
tjible to say that they, too. are almost entirely made up 
of pocdical exercise's Sfinie of the exercises are expert 
enough, such, for instance, as those o 1 Mr. Shirreff in 
” 'I'he Tale of Floreiitiiis and Olht'r Po(mis.”2 Mr. 
Shirrcfl is an Indian civil servant whose former volume 
attracted some attention, lie is an adept in the wTiting 
of scholarly, light verse, sentimental or lacetioiis. an 
accoinplishmeiil by no means rare in the Civil Serviee. 
In ” Atil in (iortland and other l\)C‘ins we have some 
pleasant essays in the Tennysonian manner , aiul the same 
may be said of ” J^irsifal, and Tiistaii and Isolde, in 
which Kandle h'ynes and Loins .\ L.irkei retell in English 
the stories of two of the Wagner ojH'ras ; while ” Wheat 
Without Tares ”6 Viy (hioige 11 . Nettle is an interesting 
though iiiisuccesslul exen ise in tlie Cnibbe inaniK'r, 

Of the two new volumes ol the Vigo Cabinet Series, 
” Glimmer of Dawn ”« by Leo. C. Robertson, and ” 'I'hc 
New Circe by 1 '. Geraid Miller, Mr. Miller’s little book 
contains the more promising work ; and is certainly more 
distinguished in its achievement than any of the books 
1 have dealt with so far. J am not rash enough, however, 
to prophesy about any of these authors. Great poets 
have often begun their careers by the production ot just 
such dull and derivative exercises ; and bad poets have 
often begun their careers with just such derivative exer- 
cises : thfit is as far as a cautious critic can commit himself. 

In '* Florilegio di Canti Toscani : Folksongs of the 
Tuscan Hills,"® a sumptuous volume with coloured illus- 
trations, we have (not always very successful) exercises 
in translation ; but the book which Miss Warrack has 
complied is by far the most interesting and important 
of the books I have under consideration. Miss Warrack 
has set herself the delightfully arduous task of collecting 
and translating the rispetti and stornelli of the 'Fuscan 
folk-singers. Perhaps 1 can best give an indication of 

• ” The Tale of Florentius and Other Poems.” By A. G. Shir- 
refi. IS. 6d. net. (Blackwell.) 

» ” Atil in Gortland and O^her Poems.” By Henry Kansome. 

6d. net. (Blackwell.) 

• ” ‘ Parsifal * and ‘ Tristan und Isolde.' ” By Randle 
Fynes and Louis N. Parker, is. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder & Co.). 

» ” Wheat Without Tares.” By George H. Nettle. 3s. 6d. 
net, (Erskine Macdonald.) 

• ” Glimmer of Dawn,” By Leo C. Robertson, is. and 
IS, 6d. (Mathews.) 

’ ” The New Circe.” By F. Gerald Millar, is. and is. 6d. 
ws . ) 

® ” Florilegio di Canti Toscani : Folksongs of the Tuscan 
Hiila.” By Grace Warrack. los. 6d. net. (Moring.) 


the nature of the work, to those unacquainted with Italian 
folk-poetry, by quoting a characteristic rispetto together 
with Miss Warrack's translation : 

” Voi siete quel florin che fa sull' alpe. 

Dove I’aria produce tantc stelle : 

Voi siete nata tra le rose bianche, 

E ricamata tra Toro e le pcrlc. 

Vo sictc nata di gentil lavoro, 

Fatta di perle, ricamata d'oro. 

E di gcntil lavoro siete nata, 

Fatta di porle, d'oro ricamata.” 

” 'Fluni art that little flower whose home’s the height. 

Where mountain air brings forth so many a star : 

Thou birth hast found amid the roses white, 

\nd o’er thee gold ami j)earls embroidered arc. 

Thou birth from gentle handicraft dost hold. 

Art made of yn'arls, embroidered round with gold. 

And thou from gentle handcraft birth hast found 
Art made of i)earls, with gold embroidered round.” 

Fins is a somewhat clumsy rendering, nevertheless it 
gives a fair idea of the peculiar form of the rispetto, with 
its slightly varied refrain. Many, indeed, most, of the 
songs which Miss Warrack has translated are charming, 
though, all or reading a number of them, one after the 
other, I became weary of the device ; and it is inevitable 
that tlie making of many songs in one pattern should 
soon degenerate into a trick, or become, at the best, but a 
pleasant game. In an interesting Appendix, Mr. Kenneth 
Maelcod, joint collector with Mrs. Kennedy h'raser of 
” 'Fhe Songs of the Hebrides,” compares the Tuscan 
Kipresa with tho ('laolic Repeat. 

WiLi'iui) Wii.soN Gibson. 


FOSTERING OF CHILD GROWTH.* 

If the mass ol books which are published almost weekly 
alxMit education is any true criterion of the interest taken 
in their upbringing and welfare, both moral and intellectual, 
children ought to be the most eotuciled creatures in the 
world. Hardly ‘ire they out ol their swaddling clothes 
ere they find themselves in the grip ol the educationist, and 
tins giip liolds them relentlessly until they have lelt the 
Fill versify as young men and women. Education, in fact, 
is becoming a more and more protracted affair, anti whereas 
on the one liand the moilern boy ol well-to-do parents 
is still at school at an age when Addison and Milton were 
distingiiisliing themselves at the Ihn varsity, he is also 
becoming increasingly the victim of the pundits who 
believe that not only Scotsmen but all children should be 
” caught young.” Fhis doctrine, upon which the Jesuits 
laid so much stress, is indeed receiving the most careful 
attention, and the two books whose titles stand at the 
foot of this column illustrate, each in its own way, the 
truth of w'hal I have said. 

Mmc Montessori's book contains little or nothing that 
is not familiar to tlio.se who have studied the system to 
wiiich she has given her name. In this, the only authentic 
manual of her system, Mme Montessori sets forth a clear 
yet concise account of her principles, and she includes 
also numerous illustrations of the special apparatus by 
which these principles arc to be carried into effect. There 
is one point, however, of which a special mention should 
perhaps be made. So much importance is attached by 
Mme Montessori to the freedom left to the children under 
her charge that it is sometimes assumed that the teacher 
is virtually superfluous. This mistaken notion will not 
be entertained by the readers of this book, which shows 
very clearly that the teacher has dehnite and important 
functions to perform. For the rest it may be said that the 
book is strictly what it professes to be, and that any 
parent of a young child between the ages of three and seven 
who follows out its precepts may rest assured that the 
correct Montessori method is being followed. 

* ” The Comer Stone of Education.” By Edward Lyttelton. 
5s. net. (Putnam.) 

” Dr. Montessori’s Own Hand-book.” By Maria Montes- 
sori. 3s. 6d. net. (Heinemanti.) 
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Dr. Lyttelton’s book is in several respects remarkable. 
It is remarkably badly constructed, as he himself virtually 
admits, and it is not always (cf. tlie sentence which bef'ins 
at the bottom of page 13) strictly grammatical. But 
apart from these blemishes, the book is remarkable because 
we have lierc a singularly candid confession from the 
Headmaster of Eton as to the shortcomings ol the ICnglish 
public school, 'riic problem which he has set before 
himself is “ the determining of the parents’ part in forming 
the character of their children.” "J'his part he rates very 
high indeed, and he goes so far as to argue tliat tlie school 
cannot, as a rule, plant wluit the home lias neglected to 
plant, though it can and does foster both iiigli ideals and 
strength of will. 

In all normal cases,” he savs,” not only does the allegiance 
to something higher than inclination begin in early childhood, 
if it is to begin at all, but, conversely, if it is not begun then, 
the ideals of boyhood cannot be expected to rise above the 
teaching of public opinion, which verv seldom demands anything 
more than a prudeni and pleasing selfishness.” 

Holding such views. Dr Lyttelton was bound to make his 
book virtually a sermon to parents and to conclude his 
moral with an earnest appeal to them to help the school- 
master out of his dirficultics. He has done both in im- 
mistakeablc terms. 1 fe declares that : 

” the most fatal temper in the parent is insincerity ; then 
fussiness and impatience ; and into this latter all those arc 
jirone to fall who, without knowing it, rate liarmlessness of 
conduct before the fear of God.” 

This passage could be paralleled by many others equally 
outspoken, just as his appeal for the aid ol parents is to 
be found running right through the design of the book. 
Dr. Lyttelton may, perhaps, press his case rather too far, 
but that he is right in the main there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Will the parents ot this country respond to his 
call ? 

Maxwflt H. M. Macartnky. 

NELSON’S EMMA." 


Duke of Clarence, ” My dear friend. Sir William Hamilton, 
died this morning. Tlio world never, never lost a more 
upright and honourable gentleman.” Hamilton left Emma 
money. Nelson left lier inoncy, and his dying request 
was that further money should be bestowed upon her by 
the nation as a return for her services in connection with 
the Revolution in Na])les. Ministers, however, wi'rc not 
impressed by the value of those services, and no public 
grant was made. Ladv Hamilton dieil abroad in 1815, 
living with the daughter on the /200 a year settled by 
Nelson on that child wliicli is now known to be bis. 

'I'his book de.ils mainly witli the .Naj)les period of Lady 
llamiltoTrs cait'ot , but it is lier life generally that is most 
interesting. Born in (it is supposed) 1761, of poor parents, 
she became at an early age a nur.scniaid, and then filled 
other humble ])ositions. Her lust recorded lover was 
Captain John Willett Payne, by whom .she bad a child ; 
and then, in 17S0, she became the mistress of Sir Harry 
Fetherstonliaiigli, of Park, Sussex, who presently was 
disgusted with licr conduct and her extravagance, and dis- 
missed lier at the end of the follow'ing year. She then 
lived with the Hon. Chailes (Seville in quiet retreat at 
1‘addington. where her lover had her tauglit .singing and 
dancing. It was then that she made the; acquaintance of 
Romney, who ininiorlali.sed lier in his canvases, Greville, 
however, was a poor man, and could not indefinitely sup- 
port her. In March, 1786, he, playing a rather scurvy 
trick, sent her to Naples to his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, 
whose mistiess she became, and whom she married, wliile 
on a visit to London, at Marylebone Church, in May, 1791. 

The authors of this book can sec no good in her, but 
they go too far, and seem to take an active delight in 
attacking her on every occasion. They are so convinced 
of her vile ness that they cannot believe she was ever sincere. 
When slio writes to (Greville after her arrival in Naples, 
they, to the best of their ability, explain away the pathos 
of her letters to liini, and will not admit that they could 
have been dictated by love. 


That a country which, more than upon anything else, •• ever deiiresl Gn^ville, I am now onely writing, to beg 

prides itself upon its morality should liave taken Amy of you for (Voil’s sake to sciul me one letter, it it is oncly a farewell. 


Lyon to its bosom, set her upon a pedestal, and 
bowed low before her, is one of those little ironies 
which fate, in humorous mood, sometimes permits 
itself. She had the morals of a courtesan and, ac- 
cording to Sir Gilbert IClliot, the easy manners of a 
barmaid. We may feel son y for her, but assuredly 
there is no necessity for us to admire aught about 
her than her surpassing loveliness. It was not that 
she had one lover ; it is that the authorities are not 
agreed upon any definite number. It is not that she 
sinned through poverty, for the sorr>- tale docs not 
conclude with her marriage to Sir William Hamilton. 
It is not that .she sinned in youth -for the liaison 
with Nelson did not begin until she was in her 
thirty-eighth or ninth year. But it was the victor of 
Traf^gar who was her lover, and to whom she bore a 
cliild, and for whom she deceived the man who had 
been foolish enough to marry her ; and, because it 
was the victor of Trafalgar, and no other, who 
assisted her to deceive her liusband, the great British 
nation, in a wild frenzy of enthusiasm, idohsed 
Nelson’s Emma. Everywhere was quoted the remark, 
attributed to Nelson, “ If there were more Emmas, 
there would be more Nelsons,” which remark was, 
however, never made by the sailor, but was said for 
him after his death by his mistress. Hamilton said, 
” I well know the purity of Nelson’s friendship for 
Emma and me,” and when he died “ the pillow was 
supported by his wife, and his right hand held by the 
seaman " — a sickening picture to conjure up, and one 
not made less revolting by the fact that the Admiral was 
sincerely attached to him, and could write to the 

* ” A Great Adventuress. Lady Hamilton and the 
Revolution in Naples (1753-1815).” By Joseph Turquan 
and Jules D'Auriac. With Frontispiece in photogravure 
and sixteen other Illustrations. 1 2s. 6d. net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 



Lady Hamilton. 


From A Groat 


Prom a portrait by Angflic^ Kauflmaon found in the Palaz/o Seasa. 

2roat Advontnrass,” by Josoph Turquan and Julos O Aurlac (Herbert Jenkins.) 
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Sure I have flcsi-rvcd this, for the sake of the love you once had 
lor me. Think, Greville, of our former connexion, and don’t 
desi»isc me. 1 have not used you ill in any one thing. I have 
been from you going f)f six months, and you liiive wrote one 
letter to jim, enstead of which I have sent lourteen to you. So 
pray, h’t me beg of you, my mucli loved (Ireville, only one line 
Inmi your dear, dear hands. You don’t know how thankful 
I sh.ill be h>r it. For if you knew the misery I fetd, oli ! your 
heart vv<juI<1 not be intirtdy shut uj) against me ; lor 1 Itive you 
with the truest allection. Don’t let anyone sett you against 
me Some of your friends— your foes perhaps; I don’t know 
what to stile them— have long wisht me ill. But, Grevillc, 
you never will meet with anybody that has a truer affection 
lor you ilian 1 have, and 1 onely wish it w’as in my pow'er to shew 
you what 1 eould di» for you. As soon as T know your deter- 
mination, I shall take my own measures. If I don’t hear from 
■you, and that you arc coming according to promise, I shall be 
in JCngland at Christmas at larthest. Don’t be unhappy at that. 
I will see. you once more for the last time. I find life is un- 
siipportable without you. Oh ! my heart is entirely broke. 
Then, for God’s sake, my cv<!r dear Grevillc, do write to me .some 
comfort. I don't know wiiat to do. 1 am now in that slate, 
I am incapable of anything. 1 have a language-master, a 
singing-master, musick, etc., but what is it for ? If it was to 
amuse you, I should be happy — But, Greville, what will it avail 
me ? 1 am poor, helpless, and forlorn.” 

T^ic most that the authors can say is, Perhaps Emma 
was troubled by Hamilton’s altitude and tiie prospect 
it opened to her for the future, and .she was weary of the 
eternal sunshine of Italy, and pined for London's moist and 
uncertain climate.” But surely the sinccrity’^ of her affec- 
tion for Greville is stamped on every line of Ikt letter, and it 
i.s refreshing to find that this young woman of many lovers 
had a sincere and disinterested love for one of them. 

Lewis Melville. 


FIVE NOVELS AND A BOOK.* 

The trouble with novels is that there arc so many of 
tlieiii, and that some of them are not novels at all. At 
least two of those among the novels wliich lie on my table 
as 1 write are not, properly speaking, novels. A novel 
should be (in the cant phrase) a slice of life. 11 need have 
no form nor comeliness. Jt may In* sliapelcss, arnoridious. 
Perhaps the most perfect novel in the h.nglish language is 
” Vanity Fair ” ; even Thackeray’s moralisiiigs have their 
right place in that novel as reflecting the lone and attitude 
of his period. And herein lies the chief diliiculty of the 
poor liara.sscd reviewer : how to reconcile this welter of 
conflicting elements and find a common denominator to 
include them all. Bui perhap.s the best w^ay to solve the 
difficulty is to ignore it, just shut one’s eyes and plunge 
one’s hand into the lucky-bag and draw forth the first 
book the fingers touch. 

Ah, ” Vagabonds in Perigord ” : one of the novels 
which is not a novel, and yet none the worse — perhaps 
infinitely the better — ^for tliat. A book to which one can 
only apply the overworked epithet ” charming,” I have, 
of course, read Stevenson’s ” Travels with a Donkey ” and 
” Inland Voyage.” Yet to my mind neither of these 
classics is in any way the superior of this book. I say it 
deliberately, with a full sense of the storm of Scots’ indigna- 
tion which it is barely po.ssible I may bring d( wn on my 
head for my heresy. But then I am a little tired of liaving 
Stevenson's supremely delightful vagabondages held up 
before me as the only possible books of their kind. And 
a tired man is apt to be irritable. I could almost find 
it in my heart to say that “Vagabonds in Perigord ” is 
better than either of those classics. What is it all about ? 
Ah, if I could tell you, the glamour and the glory of this 
book would be dissipated. Its title is its best description. 
Just a handful of simple folk wandering about from place 
to place, and saying, in passing, the most quaint and 

* ” Vagabonds in Perigord.” By H. H. Bnshford. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Constable.) — ” The Trend.” By William Arkwright. 
6s. (John I-anc.) — ” 2010.” By the Author of the Adventures 
of John Johns. 6s. (Werner I.^urie.) — ” Second Nature.” 
By John Travers. 63. (Duckworth.) — ” And Afterwards the 

Judgment.” By Richard Catt. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) — 
*’ The House in Demetrius Road.’^ By J. D. Beresford. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


dainty things about tilings, such as, for instance, ** Her 
face was as cheeky as a bedroom -jug,” a simile as unexpected 
as (in fact) it is absolutely apposite. C), most certainly a 
book not to be borrowed from the library, but to buy and 
treasure and keep on the little shelf in the bedroom as a 
safeguard against the awTul tedium of sleepless nights ; a 
book that would almost reconcile one to a sleepless night 1 

A far cry from this book to ‘‘The Trend” : essentially 
an up-to-date novel, and yet strangely reminiscent of the 
literary fashions of the 'nineties. It is almost tiresomcly 
witty, a little precious in style and jiose, very diffuse and 
inchoate. It suffers, as a sc hoolboy might say, from too 
much ‘‘jaw^” Everybody talks at length. It is always 
good talk, if one lias the time and the taste for this sort 
of thing, it is most enjoyable talk. But really there is too 
much of it. And there arc too many interpolations ol 
extraneous matter, sucli as long jmblic lectures, lYess 
notices, and so on. Yet this book has points of fineness. 
It embodies a fine central idea, the idea ol the jioor incapable 
genius taken and moulded and used to his eventual destruc- 
tion. The figure of William Soulsby, a poor boy plucked 
from the .streets to sing his sw^an-song to the glory of an 
insutlerable egoti.sl, shines as with a light not of this w^orld. 
The author himsell confesses that he does not pretend to 
understand him, so why should J ? 

I have said in these pages that ” comparative criticism 
is of the nursery,” but in the case of ” 2010 ” I am afraid 
there is no help for it. I should say that by the time the 
author reads these lines he will be as utterJ)’ sick ot tlie 
name of Mr. H. Ci. Wells as Mr. Wells himself will lie ‘>t 
receiving reviews of ” 2010 ” from his Press-cutting agency. 
But if an author writes in aiioUier author’s vein, incidentally 
conceiving such monsters as dogs with the arms of apes, 
kangaroos with wings, and .so on, ignoring ‘‘'ITic Island ot 
Doctor Moreau,” ho has only himself to blame for w'hat 
happens to him in consequence. Still, it is always a jiam 
to me not to be able io praise a book, and so I will say no 
more of this one. 

” Second Nature ” is much belter ; a capable, well- 
wrought book of con.siderable merit. The plot is good, if 
slightly imjirobablc ; the setting is always admirable, 
whether it be the ancient castle in England or the un- 
trammelled, untravelled wilderness in East Africa. A 
young man is left £ 20,000 a year by his uncle, on condition, 
that he marries within twelve months a woman who lias 
been in prison ; this, of course, out of spite. The question 
of a suffragette comes in, but is discarded in favour of a 
poor girl whf> lias done two years hard labour for the 
manslaughter ol a brute. And then there arc develop- 
ments well worked out to a tragic conclusion. I can safely 
recommend this book as just sufficiently out of the ruck 
to whet a jaded appetite without being far enough from 
the beaten path to shock the susceptibilities of the most 
delicately-minded. 

“And Afterwards the Judgment” just misses being, I 
won’t say a great book, but at any rate a considerable 
achievement. The theme is a little too complicated lor 
rapid summary. It may be enough to say that it con- 
cerns the marital relations of a couple who, having been 
married some ten years or so without issue, long for a child. 
The> enter into a compact whereby the woman is to be 
made the putative mother of another woman’s child. 
This compact, as all such evil compacts must, proves 
disastrous in its results. A child is bom and introduced 
into the home with grievous effect, not only upon husband 
and wife, but upon the real mother of the child, and upon 
two men who are in no way responsible for the catastrophe 
That perhaps will be sufficient to indicate the nature of 
this novel. It is not a novel for the unsophisticated. But, 
in justice to the author, it must be said that the story is 
judiciously and yet firmly handled. There is no pandering 
to prurient tastes. There is dignity and force in this 
book, and infinite pathos passing words. Any adult 
reader seeking a new thrill, and not merely a thrill, but 
matter for grave reflection, should certainly make a point 
of reading “ And Afterwards the Judgment.” It is a book 
well above the average. 
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And now lor the best and yet at the same time the most 
terrible book on my list, “ The House in Demetrius Road/' 
a study of a dipsomaniac. 'J'hc power of tJiis l)Ouk is extra- 
ordinary, and all the more extraordinary by reason ol its 
restraint. Kobm (ireg is a literary man. a widower, whose 
sisler-in-law' kee])s hous(‘ lor him. She lias liojies ol saving 
liim, hopes that die in de'^pair. We are shown with quiet 
incisiveness the slow' progress ol the deadly <lisease We 
have depicted fur us tlie atmospheu* of a house haunted 
by this spectre oi an impending doom, the scpialor and 
degradation ol which only add to its jiuignanry. In such 
a brief review as this it is impossible to give tlie reader 
any adequate coneeptirui ol the eth-cl wn)ught Zola s 
“J..’Assoinoir " pales its lurid signilicance beh>re the bla/ing 
horror ol “ The } louse in J.)enietrms Road,’' In'cause 
Coupeau w'as, alter all. an ignorant, (oarse man, while 
this man, Rubin (heg, is sonietlimg akin to a genius, lo 
those interested in social pn)])lcms. as well as to tlios<‘ 
gifted wath a true /luiy for what is really great m literature. 
I commend this book as a consminnate work ol art, worthy 
to rank beside tlie mastei pieces ol realistic tut ion 

I'OWIN l*l(,N 

A WANDERER’S TRAIL.* 

It is evident that .Mr. A. I.olon Kidger travc'lled willi 
the direct object ol gaming ex])crienci*. aiul when tins 
desire was appeased tluTe eame the insatiable wish Icr 
create, tliat the years ol “ wanderlust ” might not be 
blotted out and altogether lost 'I luis, we imagine, w'as 
“A Wanderers 'I'rail ” begotten, and the book in (onse- 
queiice ])roduces a very diil(*reiit elfect irom the usual 
traveller’s tales, wdiere the aulhor has voyaged with the 
deliberate idea of gathering material from w'hich to make 
a book. 

All those w'ho cannot travel the round world over for 
themselves should read Mi Ridger’s liook, for it is an 
education, not in tlie wavs of the globe-trotter, but in 
those of a true vagabond who sees men and countries 
with understanding — not with a stranger’s eye. While 
those who, like the author, Jinvc travelled for themselves, 
will delight to renew old memories and impressions through 
his concise and very unbiassed descriptions, wdiich leave 
with us the impression that this great place wc call the 
world is very much smaller than we thought, 'liie author 
takes us from Alaska to Cochin China, from California to 
the Kalahari Desert, quite quietly and with no com- 
motion. ITc compares droshkys in Manchuria to American 
buggies in California, and ICiiglish meadow\s to the banks 
of the Moulmein. He truthlully followed the precept, 
“ Take no thought for the morrow,” lor among the various 
jobs to which he turned his hand were shipping cattle 
to Klondyke ; assisting to lay a side-w'alk in Vancouver ; 
teaching English in Japan ; working underground in a 
mine, and beliind the counter of a bottle-store on the 
Rand ; recruiting natives (or failing to) in Ngamiland ; 
and working his way on tramps in various oceans. 

The amount of experience which has gone to the making 
of this book is colossal. Though the style is unpolished 
and sometimes awkward, the writing is vivid and true 
to life, while many of the descriptions, notably that of 
the White Pass wliich guards the Valley of the Yukon, 
show true poetic feeling. The impressions of a voyage 
across the Pacific in an old tramp of the true Bolivar ” 
type is excellent, while his picture of life in a bottle-store 
on the Rand is so vivid that the reader feels actual shame 
for the petty meannesses of a certain stratum of society 
there. It is not often that so severe a light is thrown on the 
“ Golden City," but it was indisputably needed. 

Probably most readers of this book will ask themselves 
when they reach the end, " Does the author honestly think 
his ' wanderjare ' have been worth while ? " And 
that is a question we doubt if he can answer himself. 
However, for the reading public these wanderings are 
undoubtedly worth while ; and the fact that he came 

• "The Wanderer’s Trail." By A. Loton Ridger. * los. 6d. 
(Grant Ridiards.) 


through at all, without starving or falling b> the level of 
“ The Lost Lcgitui ” buys miu h for the gnt ol young 
ICiigli.shiiicn. 

M 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS AND THE 
SIEGE." 

This IS a llioruiiglily mli-i estine, book, and distiiiclU' 
one to read, although tlie style is ” breevy ” lathcr than 
finished, aiul the author is too tjind ol interrupting his 
luiriativc to gossqi about his l.ither, a ii‘lati\e, or .i Iriend. 
” My Days ol Adventure” is an excellent titli^ l»)r Mi. 
Vizctelly’s booU^ lor tlieie is a good tleal that is (i uly adven- 
turous and oxutiiig as wt‘ll as a good ileal o‘‘ k(‘en ol)seiv,i- 
tioii 111 its ]>agi's 

Jly lar the giea.lest mieiest atLiches to those ])oiti<»ns 
which relate t(» the siege ol I’aris. and tlu' o]><Malions ol tiu' 
Prussian aimies m the iiiimcdiate neighboiii hood ol tht^ 
capit.il Oiu' gels a. ^cry good idea, ol the tortuous dijilo- 
maev vliicli inimedi.ilcK ]>re( eded the events at ICins, 
and tlie declaration f>l wai . and aiiv impiessuui that eitlicr 
the l'aiq)iess of the IdiMuh's ainbitiou or the non will of 
Jksmari'k were entirely to blame will be disiielliMl, or a.t alt 
events gii‘atly niodilied, by what Mr. Vi/etellv lias to tell 
us at tirst or good s(‘coiid hand. 

d'he J’lanco' I ‘nissian W'ai- ot ’70 and the (‘v<Mits which 
led up to il aic but a laiul ineiiuuy lo most ol those who 
W'ere living at tlie tinu*, and es]»ecially interesting and 
valuable is tlie iidorinalion which Mi. Vj/ot(‘lly gives ot 
the plan of compaign and alliances whu h the Emperor 
Na])oleon W'as engMgi*d in drawing uji, (ontracting, and 
perlecting when Jksni.iuk eoinpelled him to light, In lact, 
1 think Air. Vi/.etellv has got nearer to the real lacts ol the 
case thciii many liistorians who make gi eater pictciitioris 
lliau he to wTit(‘ history, h'rom his vivid jiages one obtains 
a clear idea of the alliance of France, with Aii.stria and 
Italy, winch it was Rapoleon’s dream to bring about with 
the ultimate aim of crijipling and ovei tin owing l*rus.sia. 

For tliis leasori his pages form a really valuable contribu- 
tion to unofficial, but J fancy unusually w'cll informed, 
literature for students of the period, llis book is a volume 
of reminiscences rather than a considered and co-ordinated 
study of the events wuth which Mr. V'i/.etelly w'as concerned. 
He has, however, that admirable gilt of being illuminat- 
ing and interesting ; aiul, often one might suspect without 
actual intention, of seizing upon the vital episode or event. 
His book impresses one with the virtue of an unedited " 
volume in winch the author criticises and speaks as plainly 
of members of the French (jcneral Staff as of a brother 
journalist or his landlady, lie is also wonderfully successful 
in enabling the average reader to comprehend some of 
the details of that Titanic struggle during which unprepared 
and deceived France w^as crushed by the macliine-like 
efficiency and initiative of the German hosts. There are 
many interesting anecdotes of actual experiences of the 
siege, and of the shifts to which the Parisians were driven, 
and these convey a more vivid impression of the horrors of 
the time than many columns of figures of killed and 
wounded and of more detailed historical data. 

Everyone who knows anytliing of the war of ’70, or of 
the siege and fall of Paris is well aware of the hatred of the 
French peasant, and especially of the women, for their 
conquerors ; and of the terrible doings of the francs tireurs 
who slew " the pigs of Prussians " when and where they 
could. Regarding one proj ect , to form a corps of women , Mr. 
Vizetelly tells how M. Belly laid stress upon the fact that 
" only women of unexceptional moral character should be 
allowed to join the force." It being apparently felt that 
others might fall a prey to the blandishments of the enemy 
they were to extirpate, and thus defeat the object of their 
enrolment. M. Jules Allix had a scheme — his was one 
of many — for the employment of prussic acid in the killing 
of the hated Prussians, and tliis was to be applied by means 

• " My Days of Adventure.” By Ernest A. Vizetelly, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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of Jitlle india-rubber thimbles which the women were to 
wear on tJieir fingers, each thimble having a sharp point 
at the tip, that would communicate the poison when the 
Prussians were scratched. "No matter how many of the 
enemy may assail lier (the Parisieiine) , explained M. Allix, 
" she will simply have to prick them one by one, and we 
shall see her standing still pure and holy in the midst of a 
circle of corpses 1 " 

'J'his is an altogether entertaining and interesting book, 
and 1 fancy will supply a valuable amount of local colour 
to more " dry-as-dnst " accounts of the same period. 

Clive Holland. 


STURGE MOORE’S POEMS.* 

" He who acts is the only splendid man. 

Who works lor him or iiolds a torch is brave : 
Nay, one who merely listens at the door 

But wills the deed, abashed rcccivcth praise.*' 

So run the opening lines ol one of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
new poems. It is a poem in part suggested by a passage 
111 the " Eleclra " of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, but its 
thought is characteristic of Mr. Sturge Moore’s outlook on 
life and his practice as a poet — this insistence on a grave 
and lofty level of living, alert for action ; on the dignity 
and significance and range of human experience. There 
are poets who out of a few bright strands of romance, 
from their richer moods, and liner moments, weave a 
thing of beauty. The imagination is to them a haven and 
refuge. Their poetry is a kind of rare exotic, llourisliing 
in spite and in dcliance of the ordinary, a dream, wonderful 
but transitory, remembered on waking again into a world 
of commonplace reality. "In sleej) wc can believe, we, 
rapt and fain, Full knowledge of illusive beauty store . . ." 
Here we move not among dream.s, but in an everyday 
of serene and gracious, but none the less intense, actuality. 

** I would I were a god ... to hoard . . . 

All that Greece knew of beauty in her youth . . . 

My life would be immured, nor e'er released 
To learn how men from such fair gods rebelled. . . ." 

That expresses a desire that has sprung from a past 
experience, as it were, of its fruition, a regret that such 
an experience cannot remain unbroken. Greece— its art 
immortalised by the centuries- - is certainly far more this 
poet’s native place than our roaring, amorphous London, 
congested with a life of inextricable complexities ; 

" Ah, notliing grieves that is itself : 

Say, are these inDlions men 
Who, boxed in slate-roofed rows, there sicken 
For sea, forest or glen ?" 

In this poetry, the outcome of a composed, assured high 
attitude of mind, an unclouded clearness arclies a land- 
scape, wherein every tree, stream, bird or beast, sea- 
shell, flower, wave of the sea, is noble in its own kind, true 
to its own highest perfection of being. " Consider now 
the panther " — and such a beast as Adam gazed at with 
virgin wonder is pictured, steals out of the strange words 
and twisted phrases : 

" Then all is glowing, like deep-treasured glee : 

E’en butterflies might settle on this coat ; 

The shy gazelles may snufl full gingerly, — 

Rich blossoms drown the odours they should note." 

A kind of innocence, almost naiveti, of wisdom underlies 
the always close and intricate thought, as when Mr. Moore 
says ol the python : 

" Those cu^ion brows, with sullen show of thought, 
Deceive the eye; so emery, cloaked in state 

Of some mock scarlet berry needle-wrought, 

Maketh a young child marvel at its weight." 

Moreover, this Garden of Eden is no mirage. No other 
poet — unle.ss Milton — gives with his words such solidity, 
such mass to all that they describe and create. It is as if 
three arts were here in practice as one, so clearly and 
closely colour, form and stability, and imaginative thought 
combine together to produce the effects of this extra- 
o^dintiilily original, idiosyncratic, and yet rarely extravagant 

* " The Sea is Kind.” By T. Sturge Moore. 6s. net. (Grant 
Richards,) 


or capricious verse. As Jacob wrestled with the angel, so 
Mr. Moore seems at times to have wrestled for expression, 
and his reader mu.st share a tithe of the toil. But his 
reward is assured ; the sun indeed rises upon liim when 
he has passed over Penuel I 

What sadness and despair this poetry has is only the 
frustrate longing -inseparable from the vicissitudes of 
poise and feeling— for a life even more urgent, a beauty, 
or rather essential state of being, less subject to mortal 
change and shadow. The melancholy is not in the nature 
of things lhem.sclves, but in consequence of the nature of 
him who cannot always perceive their true inward virtue. 
And so love itself cries, from beneath its burden of every 
conceivable kind of conventional and temporal clothes : 
" Would that I might be naked Adam, And you, like Eve, 
run bare." To regain this insight, no sacrifice, no discip- 
line can be loo severe. Only suffering and grief can purge 
the eyes, and free the heart again. For 

"... those who suffer are released 
From a close prison of dark sense : 

Their pains arc as a mother's eased, 

Their child is more than recompense." 

But in order to be naked in any true sense at this late 
day one must strip, and to strip entails one’s having dressed 
up ; and dressing up must be itself a discipline. So, when 
Mr. Sturge Moore turns to childhood (whose clouds of 
glory have given place to swaddling bands), liis verse is for 
the most part instructive, ceremonious, adult. In this 
volume is reprinted " The Idttle School," a collection of 
twenty-two poems for children, which first appeared — and 
disappeared — in 19135. It is a school in which Joy is chief 
usher, Love keeps the rod, and the class-rooms are in the 
playground. None the less, leaching is taught there. 
Lesson from bird and water, from Jonathan and Goliath, 
for hand and foot and heart and eye — so run the hours 
of this calm placid, ICnglish day. " Kate knows a tiling or 
two useful at home, Darns like a fairy " ; possibly her 
petticoats, and " Quick," says tlic Wind, " hold your petti- 
coats down, Or with heads in their folds you will sail 
through the town." All Mr. Moore’s fairies are good folk 
— can they be of Grecian descent ? 1 'hcy not only darn, but 
keej) bedrooms tidy and make good money for it, not beech 
leaves. There are plenty of rhymes for children made 
for sheer jollity’s sake. Cautionary tales long since stormed 
the nursery. Mr. Moore’s j)oems for children are neither 
the one nor the other. A serene and lender regard shines 
in them. And what a picture he can hang up, not as an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning, but for the mere 
delight of unclouded eyes : 

" The four sails of ilio mill, 

I. ike stocks stand still ; 

'riicir lantern-length is white 
On blue more bright. 

Unruffled is the mead 
Where lambkins feed. 

And sheep Jind cattle browse. 

And donkeys drowse. 

Never the least breeze will 
The wet thumb chill 
That the anxious miller lifts. 

Till the vane shifts. 

The breeze in the great flour-bin 
Is snug tucked in; 

Tne lubber, while rats tliieve, 

Laughs in his sleeve." 

W. D. 


Hovel notes. 


HIS OFFICIAL FIANCElk. By Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver 
Onions. ) 6s. Hutchinson. 

For a light, amusing novel there is always a grateful 
public, and we have not the slightest doubt that the author 
of " His« Official Fianc6e " will meet with a reward as 
generous as it is well-earned. Mrs. Onions is at no pains 
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to adhere too strictly to probability, and she demands 
from her readers a very large share of the ever-neocssary 
“willing suspension of disbelief.” The heroine herself 
was as surprised as any reader couJd bo when, instead of 
receiving tlic expected dismissal, she was offered five 
hundred pounds by the dreaded )'oiing head of the linn to 
pretend for one year to be his lianeee h rom this develops 
a series of genuinely hnnujrons sitii.dions, due to the un- 
expected enthusiasm with which the “ (loveriior’s *' ianiily 
receive the bridc-cloct. W illi adniira-ble skill Airs. Onions 
describes how the tables weix turned n}>on Ihc astute 
city man by liis cx-lypisl. I Jk* <onijdoxity ol the plot is 
not likely to bailie the foresight ol the exjjeriem e<l reader^ 
whose pleasures of aiiticijiatioii we must not frustrate 
save by hinting the assurance of a haj)py ending, inevitable 
for so pleasant a story. VVitJi a theme ol this kind the 
telling is everything. Mrs Onions has carried it off with 
an infectious gaiety, and it is only fair to say that the 
cliaracters are drawn willi a lorce and disti rid ness siu'h 
as any bald outline of 11 k‘ plot wfjiild sccireely warrant the 
reader in expecting. 'The city oHice is cxcelliMitlv drawn, 
and the tJuee typists reall}" live and liave their \'iilgar 
being. Perhaps it was due to association witli the latter 
that the heroine’s own style oi speech savours nithcr 
astonishingly of ()liice slang, although she is a lady by 
birth. Ingeniously (.ontrived and clevorlv'^ written. “ IIis 
Official J'lancee ” is as eiitertamiiig and lively a hohda5^ 
novel as the hciirl ol man (or woman) could desire. 

MR. AND MRS. HARBOTTLE. J^y F. J, Kandall. is. net. 

(Sinij)km, Marshall.) 

There comes a time wlieii even tlie most serious of us 
gets a little tired ol novels that arc studies in more or less 
abnormal temperaments ; ol novels tliat are disguised 
tracts oil uocial, moral, psychological or oilier such 
problems ; of novels I are supposed to be \erv j»ar 
licularly literary becnus(‘ tliey treat the sordid, merely 
sexual side ol linmamty as it that wore the whole ol Iile ; 
and at such a time, when we grow tired (d llieiii and look 
round lor some book that oiil} aims to amuse us, we shall 
be happy il our eye^^ and oiir hands happen to light upon 
“Mr. and Airs. I larboUle ’’ Mr, Kandall has already 
proved him.sell, in Ins “ Love and the Ironmonger,” and 
ni “ Somebod\ 's Jaiggag,e.” one ol tlu' (piainte.st, most 
delightful of living liuiuonsts, and in his lato.st bofik he 
strikes a more rndouslv ian'it.il vein than in either ot his 
former tales. Mr. and Mrs. Ilarbottle are a pair ot dwellers 
in a l.ondon .siiburl). aiiel in tlieir social aniliitions, their 
relations with their Inends and lu ighboiirs, then* holiday 
adventures, domestic tn.il"-, and tlii' husiiieiTS, inisliap-., find 
general events oi tlK'ir e\er\dav l'\es. Air. K.iuidall has 
found abundant iii.iterial I01 a sines ol stones tliat are 
whimsical, grotesfjiie. e\li.uau.ini, ins]>ired witli the 
liveliest .spirit ol irre.pon-.il>le luii It is a liook you do 
not want to erilicisi* ; >’on do not lead it witJi that object , 
yon read it to be amused, find amiiscd ^oll are. ft is 
nothing but a hooldiil of la light it , Ironi ” (dbhging a 
Neighbour” at the bt'gmnmg to “A Aloxing Job” at 
the end, il kee])s yf)ii ]o^•ouslv eiiterlained .Mr. Arthur 
Clarke’s tliirty-two illiislratiuns are cle\'erlv drawn and 
admirably in tune with the burlesi]ue humour of the 
stoi ies. 

MAID OF THE MIST. By Oxenlwin. 6.. (Ilotidcr 
& Stoughfcnii, ) 

Mr. Oxenham's most recent novel is a love story with 
a very novel setting. A young doctor in days wdien the 
English law was less rigid than it is now, ruins liis own 
reputation in the effort to shield a woman from its vigilance, 
and leaves the country, his brilliant career suddenly at an 
end ; he goes aw’ay to fintl new life in a different land, and 
the life he finds is new indeed. The vessel in which he 
embarks is wrecked off Sable Island, near Nova Scotia, and 
he and the mate are the only two wlio escape from death. 
There, living on the salvage from the “ dead boats — 
relics of former wTCcks— they dwell together in peace till a 
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girl IS rescued liom tlie .sea hv^ the iiuite, and through tlie 
doctor’s untiniig energy is restored to lile. 'fhat the doctor 
should grow^ to care for her is almost inevitable, and 
gradiuilly a great love springs up bdweeii them which 
turns the bleak ridge of sand jising out of th(‘ wastes of 
sea into a veritable, (iardeii of Eden. Air ( )xenbam gives 
vivjd de.scripti(;iis of the desolation of the island, haunted 
only by weirtl, shrieking birds, niid goes into minute details 
regarding the lives and tlui ways of living ol those who are 
forced to make it tluui hoiiu' • while his account of the 
male's grue.some dfvilh is teriibl\' realistic. It is ,an 
original and intensely inteiesting story, W’litlen in a 
plea.sanL, pictui cs(jiie st\’Ie wlin h will assure it a j>oj)ular 
welcome. 

SO THE WORLD WAGS. I’w Kehk Ih.wanl. n liaji 
mail iV K<l11 ) 

Mr. Iveble Howard’s ch.dogiies liave already foiiiul a wide 
and responsive aii‘lieTRe on their journalistic appearance. 
In tliL volume he adds to the many ]>roofs lie has ahiMdy 
giv(m ol lus inlimaU’ .i(''piaintane(’ with various sides oi 
London hie, and ol he. ability to exjiress it in <'risp .vnd 
humorous eonversatioii. Mr. i Low' aid lias lut 011 Uu* 
excellent deviee of jiresenting eacli subject in the Inim 
of three short dialogues , rejne.'ieiiiing, broadly. lh«‘ so 
called u])pcr, middle, ,md lower classics. 'I'lius pt>etrv is 
agreealdy discus.sed iirst by the poet and lii^; Iriend ; again 
by Airs, Beckenham and Mrs. Finchley, a.s representing 
suburbia; and finally w^e have the eni])halK condemna- 
tion of Bill and who detine jioetry ‘ .IiON iii’ .some 

blinkin’ muck dahn 011 i)3’per . . . W'ot b'Mt > me as 
any bloke 'as ver lice ter like ver braw.se nnisi. l{m.;w a.s 
’e aint earned it ! ” Often the effei.t ol < onliMsi !> got by 
other, though similar devices, as in tJu^ llire('lol<l criticism 
of Parliament— “ On the Tcrrate/ “hi tlie ^.moking' 
Room,*' and “ Outside,” and the .sigmlnanu'S ot tiic phrase 
“Term Begins,” to father, mother, and Harold hinh is 
the excellent brevity of Air Howard'.s wiL that lie is al>le 
to illuminate an astonishing nimib(‘r ot .subjects. We 
heartily commend thi.s ]>leasanl \mhinie, the liumour ot 
which lightly veils sound sense and sharj) insiglit, linu' 
will add to its historical value as a brief alrslract and 
chronicle of our day . 
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THE LOST TRIBES. Hv (iforge A. Hirminghain. 6s. (Smith, 

\i\i\vr ) 

" (itiorge A. Birmingham may belong to the transition 
class which leaves us in doubt as to whether to call him 
by his lay pseudonym or his canonical title, but there is 
no hesitation about his wiiting or the respemse of laughter 
it awakens in ns. Bruminawona is a fresh spot dotted 
on the map of Hannaylaiid or Hrumniia, whatever his own 
created territory is to be ultimately called, and it is none 
the less the nciglibour and counterpart of Ballyfoy and 
those other comic villages of his because it has American 
bearings. Perhaps after the canon's recent visit to the 
West and the success of his Irish-American comedy, it 
was inevitable that he should sprinkle a star-and-stri pe 
interest o\cr the present novel while the brush of Western 
enthusiasm is in his liaml. He brings over to Countv 
Galway the pious and energetic wulow of a Protestant 
Irishman who harl made a fortune in tlie States, renounced 
Rome and all its works, ami nailed his rei)utation to the 
irrevocable belief that the Irish people wore descendants 
of the ten tribes of Israel which got mislaid or something 
in the general rumpus and upheaval of the Assyrian ICnipire. 
It needs nothing but an aequaintance with the Canon’s 
previous V>ooks to see what he can make a (hdway village 
do when it once gets inoculated with a wild \Vi\stern notion 
like that, especially in (diarge of a woman (not to say a 
faithful “ relict ”) like Airs. Nathan P. Dann. Like the 
fresh specimens he gives ns of the native clergy and their 
flock. Mrs. Dann is worth going iill the way from Becr- 
sheba to meet. She adds sunshine to a Ihonjiighly healthy 
and amnsing stor\', and if ever she appears in any other 
of the C' an on’s works, we hope to be on the reception 
committee. 

BETTY. By N. Postl 'thwaite. b.s. (Dighy, Long.) 

” Betty ” is a charming historical romance with a North 
Country setting. 'I hc hero, a young country squire, falls 
in love with a distant relative who is lower in the social 
scale than himself. She is, indeed, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, and there is naturally some opposition 
to the marriage. In fact, the hero has to prove his worth, 
in the Napoleonic wars, and Betty to have a season in 
Town (where she becomes the rage) before the course of 
true love runs smoothly. There is no lack of incident in the 
narrative, and Mr. Postlelhwaite writes delightfully of 
the countryside as it was in the early part of tlie nineteenth 
century. The result is that *' Betty ” is one of the most 
promising historical novels written by one who appears to 
be the best " first " author that we have come across for 
a long time 


DR* IVOR^S WIFE. Jiy Mary HtTnahan, Os. ((icorge .Allen ) 

The theme of this story miglit be described as “ Tlie 
Taming of tlie Jfiute.” Margaret Bereslord, the charming 
young schoolmistress, amazes all lici' friends and her 
si.ster by consenting to marry Philip Ivor, the truculent 
parent of her favourite pupil. The case seemed black 
against Margaret, seeing that a fortune depended on the 
taking place of this amazing marriage. The story describes 
in a very interesting manner Margaret’s subtle transforma- 
tion of the doctor’s untidy household, and suggests the 
growth of a love that both were too proud to admit. The 
difficulty was to arrive at a crisis which would compel 
the breaking down of this barrier of reserve, and we arc 
bound to confess that the solution is attained by a strategem 
scarcely permissible even to a beloved sister — Margaret, 
in a word, is tricked into a confession in the presence 
of her unseen luisband ; and it is a nice point in ctliics 
whether this can be justified by results. The transforma- 
tion of the doctor is one of those drastic changes that the 
older dramatic critics condemned as “ a conversion ” ; but 
the story is wTitten with marked ability, and handles a 
somewhat delicate situation powerfully but with artistic 
rcticei^^. ; 


A FREE HAND. By Helen C. Roberts. 6.s. (Duckworth.) 

Miss Helen Roberts has witten a fascinating novel round 
the commonplace son of commonplace parents Her skill 
in characterisation, her quiet humour, the shrewd observa- 
tion which .she discloses in a multitude of minute yet telling 
touches, have never been shown to better advantage. 
The story of Ridley Courage covers many years and many 
milestones. By the time the last page is reached, the 
schoolboy of the opening chapters has become a man of 
middle age oil the llireshold of his second marriage. Ridley’s 
father keeps a respectable little stationer’s shop in the old 
town of Lewes, and when first we meet liim is busy stocking 
souvenirs in the shape of photographs and pin-trays in 
anticip.ition of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Ridley has 
enough of the adventurous spirit of the ordinary boy to 
rebel against the desliny he secs ahead of him : ” 1 know 
all the other chaps go into their fallier’s shops when they’re 
fifteen; and I’m fiffeon next month. But I don’t want 
to . . . not in the .shop . . . not in the sliop with Flora. 
... 1 should hate it ! And there’s something else f want 
to do. . . . I've always wanted . . . for years, no end 
of years. . . But neither the shop nor Ridley's ” some- 
thing else ” IS to determine the boy's future. His mother 
has a scheme of her own ; she has saved money and is 
resolved that Ridley shall become a gentleman " just the 
same as T-awycr Dawes's own sons.” Ridley shall become 
a dc'ntist. 'flie story of Ridley's career in Briglilon, in 
London, in Southampton, and of his folly in marrying a 
woman who loved lier jirofession more than her husband is 
as engrossing anil \6vid as a piece of a ill he tic biography. 

THE CROWNING GLORY. I'v i:. H. 1’ .sh )n. 6s. 

(Ilodder & ) 

” The Crowning Glory ” po.ssessos that rare naturalness 
which characterises all Mr. F. R. Punshon’s novels, and 
never allows tJieir realism to become mere sordidness. 
The plot concentrates around twin sisters, Judith and 
Sophia, who, though they liave been brought up together, 
and have a genuine sisterly affection for each other, are 
.so widely diherent in tlicir characters and general outlooks 
that Sophia, the practical, business-hke girl, finds it im- 
possible to fathom the spiritual, psychic nature of Judith. 
It is a most unusual type of story, where worldly things — 
as worldly as the Stock I exchange and a London office — 
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rub shoulders with 
the supernatural; and 
it relates which of 
the two girls attains 
Jier ambition, win- 
nnig at last the 
e r owning glory — 
Sophia, striving 
sionately for success 
in the money-market ; 
or Judith, with that 
mysterious desire in 
her h c a r t w h i c Ji 
ju'ompls i;v(:i y action 
m lier hfi!, giving her 
powers l>eyoiid 
Jmnian power and an 
insight into tlie un- 
known. Mr. riinsli- 
oii’s \H!W ol liif is 
distinctly refreshing 
and whoiesonui ; Ins 
chara' ters ari^ skil- 
liilly drawn, his 
women characters partu'ularly, and tlie reader’s interest m 
their diltering lates is cleverly sustained throughout. 

THREE AGAINST THE WORLD. Hy Sheila^Kaye-Sniitlc 
6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The novel-reading which demands a happv 

ending at all costs will ch^se “ Three Against the World ’’ 
with something akin to anger. It is bad enough when 
the leading love stories go hopelessly wrong, but it is 
little short of an outrage tti allow the cad who has caused 
most of the trouble to have all the wedding liells to him- 
self at Hie end. \n author who can tell a story with the 
skill ol Sheila Kaye-Sniith, however, can alford to defy 
the conventions. Whether we like her plot or not, slie 
holds our interest throughout, and evervone who lovt*s 
that sequestered corner where thi* thrt'O counties of Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex meet, will be grateful for a background 
which rex'ives a tliousand memories of the glories of Ash 
down I'orest, the hammer ponds below Holtye Common, 
and .secluded Cowden, with its fairy- haunted woods and 
its ihurcli with the crooked steeple. It is a tale of a 
young farmer xvho falls through dabbling in finance, and 
of the ruin which he brings upon his devoted sister and 
brother. Together tliey face the world, until one of them 
dies, and the other two, after dreaming of love and discovor- 
ing at last that it is sweeter in dream than in realisation, 
arc left to start a fresh life together in the larger world of 
I.iondon. 

A GIRL'S MARRIAGE, ]iy .\gnc.s Gordon Lennox, 6s. 

(Lane.) 

Fay Beaumont, the heroine of Miss Gordon l.cnnox’s 
novel is equally aggravating and fascinating. The cause 
of both qualities, perhaps, is her astonishing innocence, 
which nobody seems to have thought it worth wliilc to 
enlighten. She has not the slightest conception of what 
is meant by marriage, but the brothers witli whom she 
lived — her parents were dead — took her knowledge for 
granted. She is for ever putting people into false positions. 
First of all her brother E^at, in order to comfort her when 
the unexpected news of her oldest brother's engagement 
is Ijyokcn to her, promises that he will never marry. Then 
when Pat has fallen in love, Pay, forces a secret wedding 
upon Lord Malcolm Kinross, in order to absolve her brother 
from his i)romise. T-ord Malcolm is then faced with what 
to him is an insoluble question, while Fay promi^tly loaves 
him and has a bad bout of brain fever. Before she has 
completely recovered Lord Malcolm is killed in an accident, 
and a couple of years later Fay, still to a great extent 
unconscious of what she is doing, consents to marry another 
man, who is allowed to offer her no more than friendship. 
The birth of love in jealousy is deferred to the end of the 


book, but when it does come it makes Fay a human being. 
Miss Gordon T.enno.x lias some of the faults of tlie ama- 
teur, but she tolls an iiicredilde story \ory fairly well on 
the whole, wliile her delineation of cliaracler givais pioniise 
of better things to come. And in whalcx cr el.se she fails, 
we are grateful that slie docs ('ontrixe to aron.se and to 
hohl the reader ’s interest. 


Boohntan’s liable. 


IN PURSUIT OF SPRING. J i h..ni i m t. 

(Nol.oii i\ Sdiih ) 

One of tli(\se tine il.ivs .someone xvill <'ome foiward 
with a repcnt.iiit (and we Jiojie a rejueseiitative) ]>cn and 
do the same kind ol justice to Mr. 'I'hoinas and his writings 
that he himself does in the eoiir.se ol these' pages to thc^ liter- 
ary services of Mr. Hudson. JkTiiaps this act of associating 
the txx'o names will serve' our purpose without further 
argument, lor Mr. lind.sori iif late Jias had just that recog- 
nition in arrears wliic li Mr. Thomas still lias due to him. 
Alter all, it is the coiiiiiion fate of a man xvho jircfcrs a 
luxuriant versatility to specialisation and the gratitude 
the public always acc'ords in time to the man who concen- 
trates good I'llort in a dolinitc direction. Mr. Thomas 
reminds ns, in his distribiitix'c tastes, of the figure that 
Coleridge applied to Sir TIkaiuis More and liis wit - lie 
scatters his thought liki' a prodigal, cvcryxvhere, but all 
tlie more freely xvbcrc Iheie is every chance of its going 
unnoted, llapinly we arc beginning to set more store than 
we did by the kind of nature-worship and wayside philos- 
ophy in which Mr. 'riiomas excels, and there is so marked 
and loyal a cult of the We.st country that this new book of 
his is secure of remembrance, apart from its merits. For it 
is a great act of lioniage to the beauties of the mid-southern 
counties and tlie western hinterland, but more especially 
the region we may call the instep of tlie Devon peninsula. 
There, with Coleridge for company, and Jkirnes, and 
Hardy, and the lulls that gave tJicm " kindly engendure,*’ 
a prose-poet like Mr. Thomas cannot fail to Ixi at his best, 
caud at his be.st he is. He mingles good travel hints 
with jilcasant digressions into Iitoiature and life, and out 
of a well -tliought-o III solienie coiitrix^es to bring just that 
touch of happy random wJiich some of us are " toiling all 
our lives to find.” 'Hie further the author goes in 
these liappy-go-lucky visitations, the better we shall be 
pleased. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. By 

Charles Pears 6.s nut. (Cliatto tV: Wmdus.) 

Author and artist too, Mr. Charles Pears has before 
given us a pleasant volume descriptive of a voyaging 
“ I'Tom Ihe 'riiames to the Seine,” and he here follows it 
up with an account of a voyage in the waterways of Zealand 
and along the Belgian coast to Dunquerque, and so home — 
an account which will surely move adventurous lovers of 
salt water, who have some knowleilge of seamanship and 
command of a little yacht, to go and do likewise. ” Men 
might somewhere be making big deals, in the train of 
which wealth would come ; others be receiving much- 
sought lionours, and small men be slipping into the shoes of 
bigger ones, chuckling whilst taking the chance of a lifetime. 
What cared I ? — wc are doing the right thing, the wild 
thing — filling our lungs with good fresh air, and bowling 
along with a breeze.” The ” we,” it should be saiil, con-, 
sisted of the writer-artist and his fourtcen-y ear-old son, 
for such formed the full complement of tlie .seven-tonner 
” Rose.” In this little craft, but twenty- five feet long, 
and nine feet three inches at lier widest, did the adventurers 
go last August from the Thames estuary across the North 
Sea to the estuary of the Sclieldt and about tlio water-ways 
of Holland. Many who would like to do this lack the 
opportunity, and as many, it may corilidentlx' be said, lack 
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the courage ; but all will be able to enjoy the trip vicariously 
in Mr. Pears* bright and friendly pages, thanks to his 
lively pen, his ready pencil, and his delightful brush. 

AN UNKNOWN SON OF NAPOLEON. By Hector 
Fldischniann. ’J'ranslaied by A. K. Allmson, M.A. With 9 
Illustrations. los. (Sd. nel. (Nash.) 

The hero of this vivacious and entertaining biography. 
Count Leon, rightly or wrongly believed himself to be an 
illegitimate son of Napoleon. There are arguments on 
both sides, but M. Flcischmann seems to believe that in 
this point at least he was right. The gallant Count 
" flourished ” in an atmosphere of barefaced and fascina- 
ting roguery — which developed later into a curious 
mysticism — principally during the reign of Napoleon 111. 
That, at least, is the period when he comes most promin- 
ently to the front. Taken for all in all he was certainly 
a scamp, but equally certainly an amusing one, and the 
present record of his life makes better light reading than 
do most novels. Mr. Allin.son's translation is particuLarly 
fluent and it seems to catch the spirit of the original with 
much success. 

THE LAND OF THE LOTUS. By ]. M. Graham. Illus- 
trated. (Arrowsmith.) 

Mrs. Graham’s Land of the T-otus ” is India — and her 
book is a vivacious account of her experiences as a house- 
wife in that Icisurelv country. Probably they arc experi- 
ences which many other Englishwomen have gone through, 
but the stay-at-home will not find them any the worse 
reading on that account. For the author has both humour 
— of the obvious and also of the subtle variety — and fresh- 
ness, and these qualities redeem her book from any sus- 
picion of stalencss. While the writer’s experience has 
been principally of life in Southern India, she includes also 
a series of amusing chapters upon a tour through the more 
famous cities of the northern and central provinces. And 
now that it is all over, the writer still has her “ hours of 
longing for the land of the lotus, with its subtle scents, its 
impenetrable solitudes, and its unfathomable peoples.** 
There arc many other people like that. 

TIGER. By Witter Hyniior. is, not. (O. J. Ruler.) 

Mr. Witter Bynner's ** Tiger ** is a one-scene drama of 
quite exceptional realistic and imaginative power. Its 
subject is not a plea.sant one ; it deals with a phase of the 
white slave traffic, but handles the theme with such a strong 
sense ol its reality and witli such right artistic reticence 
that the thing is a piece of literature, and tlic most puri- 
tanical could .say no word in its dispraise. In a few pages 
the whole story i.s told ; five characters are minutely 
individualised— they are not explained by tlie author, but 
explain themselves in their words and actions — with the 
most clear and biting realism, and in less than a page at 
the end the drama takes an unexpected and surprising 
turn and drives home such a lesson as would have been in 
keeping with some fourteenlh-century morality play. 
There is not a siipornuous word in the story. You may 
say that the conclusion is melodramatic ; but some of the 
greatest moments in actual life arc that. Wc doubt if so 
much of actual life and tif appalling significance were ever 
packed into such small compass before ; many writers 
would have spent a page or two on what Mr. Bynner crams 
with startling effectiveness into two lines, spoken by two 
characters, at the finish. We Jia\'e never heard of Mr. 
Witter Bynner before ; but wc arc confident that wc shall 
hear more of him. 


Dotes on Dew IBooks. 

MliSSHS. MILLS & BOON. 

Mrs. 11. IT. Penrose lias placed the scene of Burnt Flax (6s.), 
her latest novel, in Injland, and chosen one of that country's 
many periods of unrest and rebellion around which to weave 
her story. She lias captured the atmosphere of thirty years 
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at work in her biuiKalow .it Frimiry (iiceii, Svurf>. 


ago, and behind the love and life and laughter of iJic Fitzpatrick", 
a wealthy Iiish family who detcriniiu*. to settle down on Ihcir 
own estate in Ireland, can be heard the discontented muUcnngs 
of the tlownlrrulden ])ea.saiits, imittorings tlnit grow louder and 
louder and break forth in flames of revolt. M.iuricii Dillon, tlic 
agent on Glanmorc estate, the man who lias jicrsiiadcd his iinrle, 
Colonel hitzpatrick, to make his home among Ins tenants, 
realizes his inistalce when the Cohmcl decides to evict all those 
peasants who cannot pay up the full rent for tlieir cabins. 'I'his 
stringent measure, at such a time, places tlu; ('okmers Hie in 
danger, and he is obliged to lly from the country. Maurice anfl 
the Colonel’s daughter, to whom ho is engaged, are both upright, 
courageous characters, who can see with unbiassed judgment 
the errors of both landlord and tenant ; but the heart of the 
novel is the secret love of Anastasia, a peasant-girl, for Maurice 
Dillon — a wonderful, peaceful simple love, IJial Jlows, deep ami 
quiet, through all the iqiheaval and rioting, and Mrs. JVnrose 
writes of it witli a very real tenderness and pathos. The Irish 
characters arc cleverly drawn, and tht're are touches of humour 
in the book that help towards making it all thoionghly 
enjoyable. 


MESSRS. LONfiMANS, tiKEEN A CO. 

In Snake and Sword (6s.), Mr. J'errival ('hristopher Wren 
tells the story of an heroic person who suiters from an intense 
dread of snakes, caus(jd by a distre.ssing experience of Ids mother's 
immediately beiore his birth. Tliroughout llie whole of Ins 
youth and early manhood the life ol l.)ainoclcs de Warrennc' is 
embittered bv this antipathy, which is so pronounced that even 
the picture of a snake wall tlirow him into a tit. In spile of his 
athleticism, Jiis hardihood and his coiii.ige, this one failing earns 
him a reputation as a. coward, he is cut ott by his ndations, and 
compelknl to tmlist in a cavalry regiment. Salvation come.s 
eventually thrfuigh .iiiolhei pre-naial innurnce - the, courage 
with which he is inspired bv a seventeenth ('('Titury sword, It is 
a rousing, exciting .story wdih li Mr. I\ Wren tells, and it has 
the advantage ol .1 love interest which is far less mawkish and 
less jierliinctory than in most books of its type. Morci .seriously, 
it present.s a convincingly vivid picture oi the lih’ ot a gentleman 
ranker in England and India, and the sporting ri’ader wall be 
thrilled by a couple of excellently described boxing matches. 

Snake and Sword " is a book whicdi wall appeal strongly to- 
readers of a good many diflerent types. 


MESSRS. JOHN RICHMOND. 

In The Wlfifled Anthology (3s. 6d. net), Miss Irene Osgood 
and Mr. Horace Wyndham have brought together a very charming 
selection of poems relating to birds, butterflies and moths. 
They have had the whole field of English poetry to select from, 
and the result of their labours is evidence of wide and varied 
reading, and a happily catholic taste. From Spenser to Thomas 
Hardy is a long range, and they have rifled the trea.suries of 
about a hundred and fifty poets for some three hundred poems, 
arranging the spoils lucidly anrl conveniently under , subject 
headings such as " Birds in General," " The Albatr ss," "The 
Blackbird/* " The Dove/* " The Eagle," " The Lark," ** The 
Nightingale,*’ " The Thrush," " The Wren," and many another, 
in alphabetical order, and so coming to a section reserved to 
" Butterflies and Moths." Contemporary poets are as fully 
represented as are the poets of the past, among the former being 
Thomas Hardy, Le Gallienne, Watts-Dunton, Austin Dobson, 
W. H. Davies, Katharine Tynan, William Canton, Selwyn Image, 
St. John Adcock, Charles G, D. Roberts, Dora Sigerson Shorter, 
and mariy more. It is a book that will delight lovers of the 
wnnged races and lovers of poetry with some of the daintiest, 
most fanciful and musical things that have been written in 
English verse. 
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JL Seleotion ot 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

SEVENPENNT Net Novels (or HoUda; Readint 

Clotti Bound Piotopial 'Wpappops 



Twenty-six New Titles Now Ready: 

WITH EDGED TOOLS 

FLOTSAM 

THE MAJOR’S NIECE 

THE ROMANCE OF WASTDALE 
ANNE OF THE BARRICADES... 

THE LIGHTED WAY ... 

CHECK TO THE KING 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 

NADA THE LILY 

ALLAN’S WIFE 

HEART OF THE WORLD 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD 

THE WISDOM OF FOLLY 

BAR BE OF GRAND BAYOU 

HEARTS IN EXILE 

THE GIANTS ROBE 

PHROSO 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE-STAR 

THE GREEN FLAG 

ONCE IN A LIFE 

LORRIE 

BETTER THAN LIFE .. 

SPRINGTIME OF LOVE 

FOR HER ONLY 

STAUNCH AS A WOMAN 


H. Seton Meriiman 
H. Seton Merriman 

G. A. Birmin^am 
A. E. W. Mason 

... S. R. Crockett 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
... Morice Gerard 

H. Rider Haggard 
H. Rider Haggard 
H. Rider Haggard 
H. Rider Haggard 
Sir Gilbert Parker 

Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler 
... John Oxenham 
... John Oxenham 
F. Anstey 
... Anthony Hope 
E. M. Albanesi 
A. Conan Doyle 
A. Conan Doyle 
Charles Garvice 
Charles Garvice 
Charles Garvice 
Charles Garvice 
Charles Garvice 
Charles Garvice 


Complete I.ilst po«t rx>ee on a,pplloa.t>ion 


A. Selection of 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


SHILLING Net Novels for Holiday Reading 

GSlotlx Bound Piotopia.! 'Wi?apx>ox'B 



Sixteen New Titles Now Ready: 

THE MOTOR MAID 

SONS O’ MEN 

THE MAN FROM CURDIES RIVER ... 

GOING SOME 

THE MAN ON THE BOX 
THE SILENT PLACES ... 

COURTIN’ CHRISTINA 

THE ALTAR STAIRS 

AINSLIE’S JU-JU 

DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER 

PIGS IS PIGS 

SUNSET TRAIL 

BAR 20 

THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING ... 

THE SKY PILOT 

THE TEMPTATION OF TAVERNAKE ... 

Compleia Xdlst post fi*ee on 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
G. B. Lancaster 
Donald Maclean 
Rex Beach 
Harold McGtath 
... Stewart Edward White 

J. J. Bell 

... G. B. Lancaster 
... Harold Bindloss 
... Harold Bindloss 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
Clarence Mulford 
... ... S. R. Crockett 

Ralph Connor 
... E. Phillips Oppenheim 

ai.pplioai.tlon 
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From CHATTO WINDUS'S LIST 


OlLiYI^PIA 

Being the Latin I i.xi i»f HOCCACC FOURTEENTH El LOG UK, 
with an English Kt'iidcnng, liitrodiu'tion, and oUkt' SuTipUTiientarv 
MatlcT liv ISRAEL GOl.LANCZ. M A . Litt I) 

This charming elegy, hitherto haidlv kiiowti and uol readilv accessible, 
L-how.s the uuthcii ol the " J->f( aiiiei on " m a new light. 

Specially pnnti'tl in the i-lorence I'res^ Ivpe upon hand matle paper to 
comnicinoi.TlP in iLiigInnd llie six hiindieth aiiniversary of the jMiefs 
birth year 1131 T . Lliliitcd Edition ol ^50 copies, ol which 500 an loi 
sale. With a Fhologravure Eiontispiece heap 4I0, dotJi. 6a. «ei 
VelUini, witli silk ties, 1 2 a. 6«l. net 

“ Professor Gollanc/. has given sumptuous', form to the sweetest of the 
Latin Eclogues of Borranio. in wliitli Ins dead child apy>ears to tcdl luui 
of the joys of F'lvsuiiu No nioie ainnring couibiiiatioii ol t hristian 
throught and Pagan fcmii was evei ellc cted ” — ( hutch 7 imrs 

"The poem shows an aspec t of Borraccio, a grace and a tenderness at 
which many j>Pople will be surprised wlio niisiiiidiT stand the g.iiets aiul 
charm ot the Deramc-ron." I he Observer. 

MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE 

THE FALL OF FRANCE. 1870-71. 

By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 

^ (Li* ['('111 lloniiiu’ Kuuyjt'). 

.Aullioi d 1 "('mill of t lu; 'JiiiliTios.” 

Wlt'h a Front IS] iK'i f. Dmiiv Svo, tlolli. 7 h. 6d. not. 

."GrapWir and often I'ntertaiiiing as his spirv ot the siege- fs, the iiarra- 
*live bcccmies vcTV use liil .md even iinportant when he roriies to the 
fighting in Biittaiiv, so lai le‘:.s known on this side ol the- Ch.inuel and scj 
often Ignored, wliiJe the- siipi'eiiic trage-dy of the- theme calls out his 1 m*sI 
powers and makes those diiefiil and .iwful sceiic:s live again *’ — Pueninfi 
Standard 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


MARGOT AND HER JUDGES 
MONKSBRIDGE 
UNA AND THE LIONS 
THE CUCKOO LAMB 
LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND 
SUVES OF CHANCE 
THE PRICE PAID 


THE COMMONPUCE AND CLEMENTINE 


By Rickard Marsh 
By John Ayscougk 
By Constance Smedley 
By Hor .ee W. C. Newte 
By A. C. Inchbold 
By Henry Farmer 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 


By Mabel Ince 
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Copy of the 

BOOKMAN 

DICKENS 


THE 

WAYFARERS’ UBRARY 


48 Vols. now ready. 


THK I.ATEST 12 VOLUMES 

ROMANCE AND ADVENTURF: 

37 ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

St. Iven 

38 ARNOLD BENNETT 

Tho City of Ploanure 

39 S. R. CROCKETT 

Tlio Lilac Sunbonnet 
SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC EICTION 

40 PETT RIDGE 

The Wlokbamnen 

41 MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 

Tho Heart of Penolopo 

42 Author oi Elizabeth and her fierman Uardca 

* Pr in conn Prisollla’a Fortnight 

43 MRS. DE LA PASTURE 

Tho Lonely Lady ol Orosvonor Sq. 

H IS rORtCA L Ftc TION 

44 HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 

Quo Vadln? 


45 BARRY PAIN 


HUMOUR 

Do Omnibus 


HELL ES - LE TTRES, HIS I OR I . Etc. 

46 HOLBROOK JACKSON 

Southward Ho ! and Other Easays 

47 J. MILNE 

The Eplstlos ot Atkins 

TRAVEL AND THE OPEN AIR, EU, 

48 W. CLARK RUSSELL 

Round tho Galley Fire 

PROPHETS. PRIESTS AND KINGS 


By A. li. GARDINICR, 

litor of ihe /ia»/v t'ii's and I laier. J j ^ IlCt. 


1 /- net. 

J. M. DENT & SONS Ltd., 28 , Aldint Hontc, Bedford Str..!, W.C. 


Jn,t Oat, Crati, on Annliratir<n, 

CATALOGUE OF MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
I.ITH OU R A PH S -BOOKS ON ART— FIRST 
EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS. Ac. 

W. R. HILL & SON, 

70, Charing Croaa Road, London, W.C. 


AUTHORS KINDLY NOTE. 

Expert Typist will undertake MSS, for 
Prize Novel Competition ; exceptionally 
reasonable terms. Address:- 

** MasKelyne.*’ 25. Rath Parade. Cheltenham, 


EXTRA 

Magnificently Illunlrated in Colour, and in I falf Tone, 
with over 130 Piclurea. 

Modelled on the famous Christmas numbers 
of that Publication, a storehouse of letterpress 
and illustrations, both in colour and black-and- 
white. all relating to the subject and luxuriously 
produced. Permission having been given by the 
authors, artists, and publishers, the BOOKMAN 
bees have been allowed to hover over all the best 
Dickens books of recent years, and have returned 
to the hive laden w*th golden plunder.” — 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITE. 


TYPEWRITING. — MSS. of every description 
copied accurately and promptly. 9d. l.OOO 
words (postage inclusive). Testimonials from 
Authors, etc. Miss Jacobs. 18, Statham Grove 
Clissold Park. N. 

(Kindly note change of address). 


AUTHORS* MSS. criticised, revised, and pre- 
pared for Press. Typewriting at moderate 
rates by skilled and educated operators. 
C. M. DUNCAN. ” Grasmere,*' Grasmere Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 


S/- net. 

HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON NEW YORK TORONTO 


JULY SALE LIST Now 
Ready. Post Free on appli:a- 
lion. MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ 
Remainders, all New Copies, offered at discounts 
of from 60% to 90% off published prices. 

Wm. GLAISHER. Ltd., 

- 265, High Holborn. Li^ndon, W.C. 
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“"“I!'.!* i I MR. HEINEMANN’S 


H. O. WELLS’S NEW STORY 
The World Set Free. A Story of Mankind. Cs. 
A Lad of Kent. By hei<bi;i<t harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Tilin',.--" A breorv tali- of the r(m*{h and hardy lifr of thr smugglers 
of Folkestone in Naix^Immc days, with a young man, whose parentage is 
unknown, lor hero '' 

VOL. III. JUST PUHLISHEl). 

Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by C. H. 

X riRTH, M.A. With tlOl) llluslratiuiis. including 44 in 
' colour, and I'hologravure Portrait. In six vols. 
(Published Quarterly.) Super Royal 8vo. Vols. 1., 
II., and III. lOs. 6d. net. each. 

* ftlnsfrufrd l*roit/ifrtn.s jin.sf frrv v" 't}ifdirati>nu. 

The Diitlv Seit'i,. — “ This is a great edition of a great IwKjk. We do not 
know of any more nobly illu.<«tTatcd histrny in the English language'." 

The Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. By bai.uwin 

SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S., etc. Illusliated. 8v(). 
21$. net. 

The Happy Golfer. Being some 

Experiences, Reflections, and a few Deductions of a 
Wanderinij Player. By HENRY LEACH. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Orchestration. By cecil forsyth, m.a. 

Edin. 8vo. 21s. net, 

*** Beiiip a New Volume of “The Musician’s Library,” 
which is issued in conjunction with Messr.s. Stainei and 
Bell, Ltd. 

The Ihiuv ?\rus — "A well-i]lustrat«l di-seniition of the instruments — 
more than hftv— in the nuxlern onhestr.i, telling wliei.' th«'V spning Iruui, 
how they ih'veloiR'd, and what Uiey aie to-day , . . His bo<ik will In- found 
hivaluukle h) tlie student ot iinisic ’* 


His bfMjk will Im' found 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The King of the Dark Chamber. 

A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Times - ' The lonsola lion, the lefresliinnit of conimg into (ontiut 
with a Toind like'l-igoie s.js .1 piivdege foi whub this ««<• in thr ^\est '..boiilil 
bo o&netiallv gi.itrlnl And evrn ininds uismsible to ilie spiritual impoit *if 
the plav nnisl In th» ruhrT loi the pa!-s.ig» s ot cxquisilr iitauty m it the- 
songb and talk of lh< ga\ i al I'laiidfatlu r witli thr .snnph' hr.iit of a bov. or 
the passionate swi i tursvoi ilu \oiLe ot Surrktigama 01 the W(ud‘> ot tin King 
himself." 

The Theory of Poetry in England : 

Its Development m Doctrines and Ideas from the Six- 
lecnth Century to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P. 
COWL. M.A. Crown 8vo. fis. net. 

The Sovereignty of Character i-cssons 1 

in tht Life of' Jcsils. By ALBERT D. WA I SON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Mind of the Disciples. By neville 

S. TALBOT, Fellow. Tutor, and Chaplain of Balliol 
Colleflte Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Times - •“ A short study of thr iv.rtraiturr of Chnst as the work of 
the inind of disciples opc'ued to understand the Scriptures and the working 
out of God's purpose in him " 

The History and Theory of Vitalism. 

By HANS DRIESCH, Pli.D., LL.D. Translated by 
C. K. OGDEN. Revised and in part Re-written by the 
Author for the English Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

-^reek Philosophy. Part /. Thales 

to Plato. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D. 8vo. 

. .. 108. net. [The Schools of Philosophy. 

The Great Society. a psychological Analysis. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author ot " Human Nature* 
In PollUcs," etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily enthralling book to read and discuss.'* 

. MACliilLLAN & CO.. Ltd.. LONDON. 


A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM 

A WINTER’S TALE 

TWELFTH NIGHT 

With Introductions bv 

ORANVILLB BARKER. 

IlJustr.itod. 6 d. net each. 


NIETZSCHE 

,, By QEOROH BRAN DBS, Aiilhoi of “ Main Currents 
in Nineteenth Century J.itcratnrc.*’ DeinySvo. 6s. not. 
l>i. Uramles not <niK .in.ilysi s NuM/sch<''s philosuphy, but .il-so ri*vi ills 
to Us ,is no out' rise i‘r>iild li.ivt' dont.the priboinliiy of the thinkei, 
which It. perhaps as uiiportanl .1 iiiaitr i as his phikmophy itself. The 
voliiiiie iiir.liides the deeply iiitei nstiiig coi l espoiiduiici; bit«\crii 
Br.ifulcs and Niet/sche, with its tiagtr onclnsiun 

MOROCCO 

the piquant 

By Q. B. HOLT. Illiislrateil. f rown 8vo. 6«. net. 

A Jivcly account ol 1lns [hotbetl of inlrrnational 
** situations. ” 

TURKISH MEMORIES 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of "Imperial 
German v/' etc. Demy 8vo. 7ii. 6d. net. 

"An extremely interesting book.” — Globe. 

THE DANCE 

By T. and M. W. KINNEY. TheJ art of dancing 
on the Rtage and off. M'ith frontispiece in Colour and 
Illustrations in Black and White. Koval 8vo. 15h, not. 

WHEAT and WOMAN 

Bv OEOROINA BIN N IE CLARK. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. net. Wnman in Canada. 

THE ENGLISH SOUL 

By • FOE MINA. ' Crown 8vo. 6». net. 

"Deserve.-} to be read widely ami well.” — Evening 
Standard. 

PLASTER SAINTS 

By ISRAEL ZANQWILL. 2%. 6d. net. 

As ])lavcd at the Comedy Theatre. 


LATEST 6 s. NOVELS 

VANBOVER AND THE BRUTE By FRANK 

NOKKIS. A newly discovered novel by the Author 
of " The Octopus ” and " The Pit.” 

THE MERCY OF THE LORB Flora Annie Steel 

THE HOUSE IN BEMETRIUS ROAB * 

{3rd Jtnpr.) J. D. Beresi^urd 

THE ISLANB Eleanor Mordwnt 

THE COST OF WINGS {and Impr.) Richard £>^n 

A LABY ANB HER HUSBANB 

(3rd Impr.) Amber Reeves 

WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 

{gnd Impr.) Wm. De Mocgan 


HEINEMANN’S SEVENPENNIES EVERYWHERE 

Ask your Bookielleir for Utott list of NoyoU. 

They ere ell books you went on your faoUd^eyt* 


WILLIAM HBI’^EMANN* LONDON, Wxfe 
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NOTICES. 

All communications tniended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of Tni' Bookman, St. Paul’s Housk, Warwick 
Square, London, K.C. 

A preliniinarv letter of tnquirv should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript ts submitted for his i onstderation. 


enjoyed thti success tliut Jjinuis " is acliieving. 
The history of this iiovel is interesting. It was 
sent in for a competition, but withdrawn ; then 
it was offered to four other jiublishing linns before 
.Messrs. Sidgwnck & Jackson sidelin'd it. 


IRews IRotcs. 


Tilt* title of Miss Marie Corelli's ii(*w novel, which 
Messrs. Hodder <S: Stoughton ari‘ })ublishing sliorlly, 
will be ‘‘Innocent : H(t Fancy and His Fart.” 

Messrs. Duckworth are publishing a third t:ollcc- 
tion of Mr. John Galsworthy's plays, fhe new 
volume will contain “ The Fugitive,” ” 'JTic Piget>n,” 
and ” The Mob.” 

Mr. W. Hope Hodgson, who is living in the South 
of France, has completed a new^ novel which he is 
calling " Men of the Deep Waters.” It will be 
published in the autumn by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 


Who is hiding behind the name of W. Dane 
Bank ” ? All we are permitted to know is that he 
is a L^cashirc man wlio once worked in a hat 
factory and was afterwards a sclioolmaster, a 
detk, journalist. We suspect James ” was not 
his first novel, and that none of the earlier ones 


Mr. A. C. Guthkcrlcli is pn^j>aring a new edition 
of the* misctdkuieoiLs works of Joseph Addison, to 
be jmblished by Me.ssrs. T^l. lie is anxious to 
make the collection of lett(*rs as com])lete as possible, 
and would be gratiiful if Jiny of our rtjaders wlio can 
tell him of unj)ublish(^(l letters to or from Addison, 
which may be in the jiossession of public or private 
owners, would UTite to him at the University of 
London, King's ('ollege, Strand, W.C. 

There is a large Mohammedan population in South 
Africa, of the inner hfe ol whom, as Miss C. M. 
Prowse says in a preface to her new novel, nothing 
is known to their white fellow citizens, and very 
little to the coloured man who lives next door to 
them. Miss Prowse has made a sympathetic study 
of this reserved, OrientJil race, and in The Lure of 
Islam,’* which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are 
publishing immediately, tells a poignant, profoundly 
interesting story of the evils that arise from mixed 
marriages between these South African Moslems 
and their Christian neighbours. 
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Father Henry Day. S.J. Mr. FredericH raimer, 

Chf v\cli'-known War Correspondent, whose novel. “ I he Last Shot," 
M(*ssr.s. ( h.ipinan & Hall are publishing. 

Fath(T Henry Day, the author oi a new book on 


“ Catholic Democracy, Individualism and Socialism,” 
i.s a son oi the late Sir John Day, Judge of the High 
Court. He is an eminent preacher, and has worked 
strenuously in Liverpool and in Manchester on many 
committiics that have had for their object the 
betterment and uplifting of the pc-ople. 


Adelphi, where the paintings ul Mr. J. Ken-Lawson 
and the etchings of Mr. Edgar Wilson have been 
attracting considerable attention from the Press 
and the public since Apiril last. Mr. Jidgar Wihson 
was formerly art t^ditor of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
some of his vividly reidised, delicately finished 


London street and river scenes in tin; late E.xJubition 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor has severed his connection must have come as something of a revelation to 


with T. P.’s Weekly, and is busily engaged with pre- those who were not already acquaintcid with the 

parations for starting a new illustrated weekly in scope and (juality of his art. 

the autumn. We cordially 


wish “ T. P.” success in 
this latest of his many 
journalistic adventures. 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson, 
who has for some time 
past been managing direc- 
tor of T. P.’s Weekly, has 
now been appointed ethtor 
of that popular periodical, 
and issues the first number 
of a new series, in which wt; 
imderstand many fresh 
features are to be intro- 
duced, on the 3rd July. 

.A very interesting two 
months’ Exhibition has just 
come to a dose at the 
Twenty-one Gallery, in the 



i>liolo ty Emat H. MUlt. 


Mr. T. P. O’CoMor. 
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Mr. Lewis Melville writes, from i, Rutland House, 
53, Charleville Road, West Kensington, W. : “ I am 
engaged in the preparation of a definitive edition of 
the correspondence of Edmund Bixrke, and seek 
the hospitality of your columns in order to say tJiat 
if any of your readers who po.sscss original letti^rs 
Would communicate; with me I should greatly 
appreciate their kindness.” 



Photo hy Gahrii. Miss Olive Wadsley, 

whose now novt‘1, Kf'ality," Messrs. ( asscll arc publishing. 

Mr. A. Loton Ridger is a young traveller who 
has just returned from what would make up 
for most of us a whole life's wanderings. With 
amazing energy and enterprise he has in the 
last seven years voyaged the world over, from 
Cape Horn to Klondyke, from Tokio to Cape 
Town, and having gathered vivid impressions 
of men and cities by the way, has now, at 
the age of twenty-seven, published his first 
book, “ A Wanderer’s Trail,” which we reviewed 
last month. 

New volumes in several of the popular series 
of cheap books have been issued in the 
last week or two. Mr. Dent has added 
thirty-six to Everyman’s Library, including 
Froude’s " Life of Disraeli ” ; Countess Martin- 
engo-Cesaresco’s " Essay in the Study of Folk 
Songs ” ; Lyell’s " Antiquity of Man ” ; and 
" The New Golden Treasury,” an anthology of 
songs and lyrics edited by Mr. Ernest Rh3rs. 
The additions to Mr. Dent’s Wayfarer’s Library 
include such welcome reprints] as Stevenson’s 



Sigurd Ibsen 
(son of HenriK Ibsen), 

wiiose recent conirilmluni tu pbilosoi>hN, “ Hum. in (JulntL’S'i^’iicc," is 
piihlishrti by Mi ssrs !• A. t' I’.ilii'ci. 

“St. Ives”; R:irry “!)(’ Oiniiiljus”; 

Crockett’s ” LiliK* Suiiboniiel ’’ ; SiiMikiewicv/s ‘'Quo 
Vadis/’ and “ Soiitliward Ho! and otlier Essays/* 



Mr. A. Loton Ridger. 

Frontispiece from * A Wanderer’s Trail " (Grant Rlcharth), which waslreviewed 
In last month's Bookman. 
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by Holbrook Jackson There is no need to praise 
cither of^these series of shilling reprints ; Mr. Dent 
has taught us to expect the best taste and judgment 
inThe selecting and editing of the works he publishes 
in them, and he has not disappointed us. 


Miss Muriel 
('lark, whose 
lirst novid, 
“ Sister Jeff- 
ries,” has just 
becMi publish- 
ed by Messrs. 
Xisbet, is a 
young jour- 
nalist who has 
contributed in 
tlui last few 
years to many 
of tlui niaga- 
z i n e s a n d 
newspapers. 
Her story, 

which is meeting with a very lavourabki recep- 
tion, dealsj![with Salvation Army lile and work 
from within, and she handles her subject not only 
sympathetically but authoritatively, since she was 
for several years connected with the Army as a 
‘‘ soldier.” 



Fhuto by suiony. Miss Kathlyn Rhodes, 

auttior uf *‘The Making of a SodI " (Hutciilusoii). 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

Our last years’ Twenty-one Ouineas Prize Poem Com- 
petition })roved so remarkably successful that we have 
decided to offer tin* same sum for competition again 

A Firs/ Prize of Five Guineas and a Svcmid Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original lyric, 

.1 Fir^ Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guine^is will be given for the best and second best 
original sonnet on any famotis event in English history, 

.1 First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines. 

AU Poems should he addressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of The Br»oKMAN, St, Pauls House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., not later than the first 
post on the 1 st October next, if sent from any part of the 
British Isles, and by the 1 st December if from the Colonies, 
India, or elsewhere abroad. Envelopes should he marked 
Twenty-one Guineas Competition. 

Th^ name and address of the competitor must be written 
on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him. Any competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to he used instead of his own 



Photo by Claud, Ha, ns. Missi Muriel Clark. 


name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 
Competitors must please keep copies of their poems, as 
it is impossible to undertake to return them. 

The awards will he announced in The Bookman for 
January next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in wiU>pe published 
in a Special Supplement to that Number. 



Photo by Win. Fotoier, Selkirk. The grave of “ Cymniy ** 
(Alison Cunningham), 
in Morningside Cemetery, Bdtnburgfa. 
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Zbe Booksellers’ 2)larij. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

July 1st to August I St, 1914, 


Messri. Catiell Co.. Ltd. 

n^WER, NEWMAN. — Rod Harvest, is. net. 

PHILLIPS. — Mr. Laxworlhy's Adventurrs. 
The 8 Own Book of Railways. 3s. 6d, 

WYLIE, I. A. R.— Dividing Waters. 6d 


Mestrt. Chapmao AT Hall. 

CULLUM, Rl!bGWELL. — ^The Brooding Wild. is. net. 
CULLUM, RIDGWELI..— Tile Trail of the Axe. is. net. 
HOUSMAN. LAURENCE.—Tlie Royal Runaway. 6s. 
PALMER. FREDERICK.— The Last Shot. 6s 
THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.— Driven, as. 6d. net. 

temple, — ^T lie Antagonists. 2s. net. 
THURSTON. E. TEMPLIi. — Thirteen, js. net. 


BURGTN, G. B. — ^The King of Four Cnrnern. 71I. net. 
CAREY, ROS,‘\ N — Life’s Ti ivi.il Round 7d. in’t. 
DANHY, FRANK.— Conuerl PiUli. is. net. 

Max. 7d. net. 

MOORE. V. FRANKFORT.— F.uinv’s First Novel. 6d. 
SINCLAIR. MAY.— The t..>mliined Mazo. 7d. net. 
STACPOOLE. II 1)1'. VFRK— Mon.sipur de Rochfort. 6-i. 
STACPOOLE. MRS U. DE VERIC.— Monte Carlo, is. net, 
WILLCOCKS. M P— Wings ol Desire. 7J. net. 


Meaara. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

BUMPUS, T. FRANCIS — A Study of (iothic Arrhitreture. los, 6J. net. 
GORKY, MAXIM. -T.iles ol Two CoiintrirH. 6s. 

MASO.N, STUART, -liitihogiaphy oi Osr.ir Wilde. 2SS. net. 

PRICK, W. H. CRAWFORD -In the Cockpit of Nations. los. 6J. net. 
RAPHAEL, lOH.N H. — I'iiroiigh Utikiiown Nigeria. 15s.net. 
TRELAVVNEY, GEORGE. -In a Cottage Hospital, is. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive ^ Soas. 

BIRCHENOUGH, C.E., M.A. — History of Elementary Ediiratioii in England .ind 
Wales. 4 S. Od. 

BRIGGS, M., B.A., B.Sc. — Eronmnic History. 55, 

CHAYTOk, H. J., M.A. — Direct German Course. 2s 6d. 

ELLIOTP, M. S,, B.A.— i^relimniary History of England 2s. 
MATHEW, M.Sc., A.M I.C.E.— Eleelneal Engineering. los. 
ROBERTS, G., M.A. — Second Year Direct Frnncli Course' 2s. 

STUART, A. II., B.Sc., and HAI.ER, I*. J.,B. Sr . — .\ First Course in Mat heiiia ties 
for Technical Students, is 6d. 


Messrs. Greening ST Co. 

A POPULAR NOVELIST.— Macbeth. 6s. 

BRADY, CYRUS TOWNSEND.— Little Pranee 2s. net. 
CAINE. WILLIAM. — Old Enough to Know Better. 2i, net 
CAINE, WILLIAM. — ^The Devil m Solution, nd. 

GULL. C. RANGER.— BLick Honey. Od. 

WHITELAW, DAVID — The Ciirl Irom the F^ast. 2s. net. 
WYNNE, MAY. — Gallant (irahani. od. 

WYNNE, MAY. — ^The King's M.asqueradc. 2s. net. 
WYNNE, MAY, — When Terror Ruled, is, n<*t. 
YARDLEY, MAUD H. — A M.in’b Life is Difierent. Cs. 


Messrs. G. Harrap (F Co. 

ADAMS, J. G., and ELLIO'IT, W. — Edneational Light Woodwork is. (»d. net. 
ALBERT, EDWARD, M.A. — iTactii^al Course in Intenneih.ite English js, «>d 
CLAXTON, W. J. — Rauibles in Rural England. Od. 

CRUSE, AMY. — English Liter.iture tlirough tJie Ages. 7s. 6d. net. 

HAVELL, H. L., B.A. — Kepubhean Roith'. 7s. Od. net, 

INGRAM, JOHN H. — Marlowe and His Poetry, is. 

ROY, JAMES A. — Cowper and His Poetry, lod. 

SPENCE, LOUIS, M.A. — Myths ami Legends oi North American Indians. 7s. Od 
not. 


IMessrs. Heath Cranton (F Ouseley, Ltd. 

** ANON.” — An Indian Love. 6s. 

CHATTERTON-HILL, G., I’h.D. — ^The Philosophy of Nietzsche. Witli Intro- 
duction by Dr. Oscar Levy. 7s. 6d. net. 

EVERSLEY, A. — Laughing Lyrics, is riel. 

CAPTAIN E. F. — The Junior Subaltern, is. 6d, net. 

KAUl ERT, J. GODFREY, K.S.G. — Christ and the Powers of Darkness ■•s 6d 
net. -’* ■ 

SMITH, G. — The Curious. 3s 6d. net. 

TRKMEARNE, MAJOR A. J. N. — The Ban of the Bori. lllu«;trated, /Tj js urt. 


Mr. John Long, 

ARNOLD, LILI\N --'riie Storm Dog. is. net. 

BINDLOSS, MAKOLI) — .Alldii oi .Soniasco. 7d. net. 

CROSS, VICTORIA d.ife ol Mv Heart, is 
CROSS, VlCTt>Rl \ -Pile l.ie.iler Law. Os. 

DENNIS, I>. H — Phe Widow of (jlnarie. 6s. 

DONOVAN. DICK - -Plie Scarlet Seal 6d 
I'LETCHER, 1 . S. -The B.uienstein Case. 71I net. 

FLOYKR, MRS. A. M — laivironment le-. 

(HLCHRIST. K. MURRAY.- -Umler Cover oi Night. 6s. 

GILLIES, E SCOPP. - Pile Red Wedding. Os. 
tiOlJLD, N.AT.— A Cast Olf. in]. 

HH.L, MARION — Liin* ol Cioonirig WattT is net. 
llUVNi:/, VICENTE BLASCO. -Soiiiiilm ts 
JGGLI’SDEN. CHARIJ'N— l^iw tlie Wretker. (s. 

TUDD, A M — Phe While V^imfMu . Os 
M.ANN, MARY E -In Suiimier Sli.ide 6tl 
MURRAY, DAVID CHRIS PIF. —Tlie Br.iugwyn Mystery. 6d. 
l*RAIiD, MRS. CAMPBl-'LL -I'ugilive Anne. <«d. 

“RIIA" -A lilt's loiiiniil. ImI, 

SERtiKANT. ADELINE - dlene.itli th<‘ Veil. Od 
THURSTON. F. TEMPI. !• -Phe Realist, is. net. 

WHIPI-XIIURCH. VICPOR. -Oft the M..in Road. is. net. 

YORK!*., CURITvS -IrrespouMble Kill’,. 7d. net. 

Messri. Longmans, Green Co. 

CONCANNON, MRS, M \ -A Gaiden of Gals: Famous Schoolgirls of I'anner 
Days With Fioiilispiece <s Od. 

DUCHlvNE, Ct^MM.ANDER - 'Fhghl without Formui.e, Simple Disiussionii on 
the Meihaiiies of the 'veropl.aie. 'I ransLitod Iroin the Fieiirh by John H. 
Le«leb(H‘r Willi llhislratious .ind Digrams 
FOUCIIJ'., LEO (lidded i)v|. Th( Di.iry ol Adam Tas (1705-1706) With en 
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GRANVILLE BARKER. 

By Dixon Scott. 


I. 

O NE of the chief joys of criticism is tlic joy 
of detection — detection not merely of somo 
secret of style, some technical trick or caprice, but an 
actual houndiiig-down of a live human being, a regular 
ding-dong, Dartmoor hue-and-cry. it is the greatest 
of games. I know nothing like it. H(‘re in your hand 
you hold a book — a litth' cabinet of mimic scenes ; it 
is a magic box into which, by the aid of the talisman of 
letters, you can positively <Tcep and then go roaming 
through as in a world. Wc'll, all the sights tlial now 
spread round you, all lln‘ landscapes, gardens, gnjves, 
and all tlie flitting ilgiires v\'ho pass to and fro and talk 
tliere, are simj)ly parts of a privatii kingdom, a sort of 
Xanadu ndreat, built by th<^ artist for his jKTfect habit- 
ation — a secH't jilaee wliiire hv. can fling off all disguise 
and live completely, with a sincerity impossible outside. 
Tliere alone bis soul, escapt^d, can frame a world to 
fit its needs; there alone does he dare to be himself. 
And there only, accordingly, can you hop(i to hunt him 
■down, and catch him with his character unmaskiul. 
From the clues of dropped metaphors — by the trails 
of well-used rhythms — from cunning calculations made 
by adding up figures of speech, and from scrajis of con- 
versation heard by eavesdropping among his characters 
— ^iri and out, ruthlessly, you track him through the 
maze, until the last barrier breaks, and you are on him. 
A queer moment , that ! One never quite gets hardened 
— so staggering is it to discover how little he resembles 
the tax-paying simulacra who pass for him outside. 
It is on these differences 
that you fasten, marking, 
measuring, comparing: your 
sketch-book has another 
scalp. After that he can 
rejoin his proxies when he 
will — they will never impose 
on you again. You know 
them now for mere door- 
keepers ; you know exactly 
what they ward ; and the 
majestic way they carry off 
their mischievous pretence 
will fill you, when you meet 
them, with a deep and holy 
glee. 

And they like it 1 That's 
the best of it. It is not so 
brutal as it sounds. Foxes 
like seeing scarlet (so it is 
said), because it gives them, 
these tame times, their only 
opportunity for showing what 
they can really do ; and 
though that is just as may 
be, it is at least quite 


certain that the true writer, in his ambuscade, simply 
pines to be ])ursued and passionately hopes that you 
may win. To be vanquished is his victory -not to be 
caught is his defeat ; tor cry])tic, till you c.qiture him, 
must still in part nMiiaiu his work ; enigmatic, all these 
groves without a guide. Those out cries of remonstrance 
that sometimes rend the air, (*xj)o^lul.itious about “ un- 
waiTaiit(*d intrusions,” an* only rai^(*d when some poor 
critic, too perfectly dcci'ived, begins tiresoinely to 
dog the embodiments outside the gale, in tluj tedious 
manner of the illustrated interviewer. Only shame- 
less enough, men'iless enough, only Din.ish your way 
romor^el(ssly into his shyest fiaunts and n‘cesses, and 
your (luarry. when you compel him to throw up his 
hands, will really b(‘ wanting to wave IIkmu with glee. 
Id'ir you will have done what in ins heart of hearts he 
hungers for us all to do— you have won the freedom 
of his kingdom by the only jiossible way and are now, 
at last, in a position to aj)pnMaat(‘ properly the points 
of his s(‘lf-crcated world —a little world which is always, 
whidher he be realist or idealist, just a reproduction of 
his version of what the outside world would look like if 
it wen‘ only cleaned of its (Miciimlx'ring litter and debris. 

II. 

And in the case of Granville Barker it is particularly 
necessary to remember this, for in his case it is particu- 
larly easily forgotten ; and, forgotten, we go finely astray. 
For, at the Kingsway Theatre, at the Savoy Theatre, at 
the Little Theatre, and elsewhere, the mo‘>t convincing 

einbodimentb of him 'may be 
seen in full career, doing all 
sorts of splendid things with 
immense dash and brilliance 
and aplomb — so vivid, so 
vital, so charmingly alive, 
that the idea of there being 
any other completer Granville 
Barker becomes in their 
presence quite absurd. All 
the evidence leans so much 
the other way. Enviably 
famous as an actor ; far and 
away our best producer ; the 
only manager, apparently, in 
the whole of London, who 
can double a siuxcs d'estime 
and a succes jou ; but 
represent ed, as an author, by 
but\a book ana a bit (” Three 
Flays '' and its annexe ” The 
Madras House ") * and not a 
• “ Three Plays.'* By Granville 
Barker. 5s. net (Published by 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) — ” The 
Madras House.’* By Granville 
Barker. 2s. net. (Also published 
by Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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particularly successful book at that : the natural 
inference would seem to be that he is primarily an actor- 
manager-producer who has done a little writing with 
his left hand in off hours ; and that any efficacy the 
writing has is due to the technical tips and wrinkles 
passed on indulgently to the amateur author by his 
partners. 

And yet the truth, I am convinced, is almost exactly 
the reverse. The genuine Barker is the writing one— 
it is the others who are the 
proxies — and though they 
have doubtl(‘ss played into 
his hands a little, they have 
held those hands far more ; 
and a truer statement of the 
relationship would be to say 
that they owe the great 
adventurousness and acumen 
of their acting - managing 
methods, and the astonish- 
ingly civilised intelligence they 
display, to the fact that they 
have the unprecedented luck 
to be continually primed, and 
prompted and fastidiously 
steered, by an absolutely pure- 
bred man of letters. Gran- 
ville Barker is primarily a 
penman, lie is fully visible 
only in his books. To take 
the other men for him, the 
triumphant, famed, effective 
ones, is to make the mistake 
of identifying an actor with 
his part. The real Barker, 
not triumphant yet, is a 
wondering, eager, wistful 
figure wandering and work- 
ing in a provijice nobody has yet troubled much 
to praise. And if you want to know wdiat kind of 
man he is, and what fine things he still will do, you 
must move the actor-chap aside, and the manager- 
producer, and rely solely on the signs of his caligraphy. 
He is no more essimtially an actor-manager than Shakc.s- 
pcare was. His natural kingdom is between boards, 
not upon them. 

I sound jolly certain. How can one be so sure ? Well, 
partly, I must own, though it is highly inconsistent, 
because 1 have just been wringing a confession of the 
truth of this suspicion from the charming lips of the 
Great Adventurous Barker - the Kingsway Theatre one. 
''Yes," he admitted ruefully, "yes, more than any- 
thing, that is what I really want— -to be allowed to 
write. 1 always have wanted that, and I suppose 1 
always will. But what's the use ? Until just recently 
I don’t suppose my stuif earned the cost of typing it." 
" I gave up writing for producing when I was thirty ; 
and I always nurse a kind of half-determination that 
when I'm forty I’ll give up producing again for writing. 

. , . Once let me get this Repertory Theatre actually 
under weigh, a. sound, solid, healthy-going concern, 
and you would see me back at my desk like a shot. 
Tve a half-finished play lying there now— the best idea 
Fve had yet I almost think — ^that tempts me terribly 


even now. I would like nothing better than to be at 
it hammer-and-tongs, out of reach of all these tele- 
phones and typewriters, my oak sported stubbornly 
day after day . . . ." 

That alone, of course, though extraordinarily interest- 
ing, would not quite suffice to convince us — -people do 
get such queer ideas about their penmanship. The 
real proof is the penmanship itself. It is on that one 
relies. Open " Three Plays " judicially. Now, what is 

the first thing that attracts 
your notice? It is probably 
a certain significant little 
t5q>ographical, bibliographical 
detail — ^the little tickets bear- 
ing the dates of the composi- 
tion of each play which have 
been lovingly tacked to 
the titles. They read like 
this : 

THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE. 
1899. 

THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE. 

i9f>3-5. 

WASTE. 

1906-7. 

There you have a cluc^ of 
real importance. For all 
through those years, as no 
playgoer has yet forgotten, 
Mr. Barker was triumphantly 
pursuing his irresistible 
Courtship in Sloane Square ; 
he was being subjected to 
the most stimulating tempta- 
tions to exchange all his 
energy for the multiplying rewards that met liis acting 
and producing. Yet in spite of these seductions^ 
as these successive dates disclose, he was stealing 
back to his obscure desk and his pen ; stealing back 
at the bidding of an instinct so stubborn, that (as the 
dates reveal further) it could keep him doggedly grind- 
ing away at a single piece of work for two and even three 
years at a stretch. Various arc the ways by which a 
man reveals his inborn right to rank as writer ; but 
the most convincing is perhaps a capacity for slowness. 
Facility, copiousness, a painless flux of words, are often 
proof of a happy lack of the overpowering instinct, 
evidence of a running innocence of the authentic knack 
of words. It is ability to write toilsomely that betrays, 
the poet — ability, not merely a stout willingness. It 
means that he really is cutting the letters out afresh, 
that he can sec and use the virgin ore beneath our 
phrases. The happy scribbler scoops the lat+ ^r up^ 
suspecting nothing more, spending his spare energy, 
if he be very ambitious, on re-arranging his tokens in 
accordance with the rules of the pretty " parlour-game 
called style." But the writer tugs and toils, poor soul, 
to unearth the living lode. It is something fixed and 
solid ; he divines it long before he sees it ; and so he 
can return to one spot again and again, and stick to 
it stubbornly year in and year out, with a stability 
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that may easily look like inability, an immobility that 
means that much is being moved. 

And that effect of a man fighting down to something 
dense and durable as metal is exactly what we get 
confirmed when we pass from dates and titles to the 
actual words this tough persistency laid bare. Let us 
examine a slab of them. The first page will do. 
The’ curtain rises on the opening Act of “ The Marrying 
of Ann Leete” ; these are the printed stage-directions: 

The first three acts of the comedy pass in the garden at 
Marksmayde, Mr. Carnaby Leete*s house, near Read- 
ing, during a summer day, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century ; the first act at four in the morning, 
the second shortly after mid-day, the third near to 
sunset. The fourth act takes place one day in the 
following winter ; the first scene in the hall at Marks- 


way de, the second scene in a cottage so*ne ten miles 
off. 

This part of the Markswayde garden looks to have been 
laid out during the seventeenth century. In the 
middle a fountain ; the centre-piece the figure of a 
nymph, now somewhat cracked, and pouring nothing 
from the amphora ; the rim of the fountain is high 
enough and broad enough to be a comfortable seat. 

The close turf around is in parts worn bare. This plot 
of ground is surrounded by a terrace three feet higher. 
Three sides of it are seen. Prom two corners broad 
steps lead down ; stone urns stand at the bottom and 
top of the stone balustrades. The other two corners 
are rounded convexlv into broad stone seats. 

Along the edges of the terrace are growing rose trees, close 
together ; behind these, paths ; behind those, shrubs 
and trees. No landscape is to be seen. A big copper 
beech overshadoivs the seat on the left, A silver birch 
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droops over ihe seat on the right. The trees far to the 
left indicate an orchard, the few to the right are more 
of the garden sort. It is the height of summer, and, 
after a long drought, the rose trees are dilapidated. 

It is very dark in the garden. Though there may be by 
now a faint morning light in the sky, it has not pene- 
trated yet among these trees. It is very still, too. 
Now and then the leaves of a tree are stirred, as if in 
its sleep ; that is all. Suddenly a shrill, frightened 
but not tragical scream is heard. After a moment 
Ann Leetk runs quickly down the steps and on to 
the fountain, where she stops, panting. I.ord John 
Carp follows her, but only to the top of the steps, 
evidently not knowing his way. Ann is a girl of 
twenty ; he an English gentleman, nearer forty than 
thirty. 

1 call that cjuit<‘ woiulcrful workmanship. It is as 
economical as a cal)lcgram ordering parts of a machine ; 
and yet it has grace, charm and elegance, a silvery 
slenderness, a quivering ‘'life'" like the spring of a 
sword-blade : for once in a way, by some magic of 
fusion, the incompaliblc qualities of curl ness and 
charm are made indivisably one. That is evident 
enough ; nobody can miss it ; but before we pro- 
ceed to say that the reason is simply that it is the 
work of a born man of letters, we must discriminate, or 
there will be some confusion. For by " man of letters 
I don't at all mean a man delighting in grace-notes, 
eager to speak of trees stirring as if in their sleep,'* 
careful to say near to sunset" instead of “towards 
evening." Rather I mean a man possessing a certain 
ruthless, Rdntgen faculty which is actually the enemy 
of literary diapering — a keen cathodic sense that 
bites and pierces through mere textures till it reaches a 
bony anatomy beneath— and that only knows it has 
reached it (this is the uncanny thing) when it .suddenly 
sees its vague perceptions contracting into a shrunken, 
stringent formula of words. Does that sound too 
theoretical ? Honestly, I believe it to be the way the 
literary nerve usually does its eerie work in actual 
practice. A mind equipped with it is restless, uneasy, 


insecure, until the shapes about it are reduced to this 
strict structure— and the consequence is that the more 
passionately and implacably it peers at life the nearer 
does it get to something verbal. What is always an 
artifice to most of us is for them essential nature : 
reality and the written word are one. Their work is 
not a “ copy ” but a capture ; they do not so much 
describe as disclose. There is no melting down ex- 
perience to re-cast as printers type, no wasteful transla- 
tion of living into language ; life to them is an evasive 
body with a skeleton of sentences— they have but to strip 
it clean to find their phrase. Vite longa, ars brevis — that 
is their creed. At the centre of all things is the Word. 

It is of such words that tliis Ann Leete overture 
is composed. That is why its brusqueness is identical 
with beauty, and why, although apparently all boiled 
down to the grittiest residuum of fact there has been 
no loss of literary grace. And that is why Mr. Barker 
writes so slowly. It is true that he and men like him 
(they are rarer than we think, perhaps) sec nothing, feel 
nothing, that isn't a sentence ; but how they have to 
labour in order to feel and to sec ! They have to cut 
their way through the clogging, half-actual that contents 
the placid rest of us, they have to turn their pens into 
two-handed swords. All their impressions are expres- 
sions, — but they have to fight like fury to receive 
them : numb as death remains that nerve of theirs until 
it touches solid ore — ^it responds to nothing but pure 
metal. And so they have to lug and lever living ob- 
stacles and heave mountains aside, instead of simply 
turning the leaves of a dictionary. They arc handling 
brute realities, not stringing little inky signs. Their 
alphabet is literally phenomenal. 

And a most beautiful instance of this breaks at once 
into view if we now take another step forward. “ The 
Marrying of Ann Leete" has innumerable merits; it 
is our one genuine tragedy of manners ; as the work of 
a young man of twenty-odd it is astonishingly wise as 
well as clever ; and its dramatic adroitness is a joy. But 

the special point to notice 
here is the way the move- 
ments of its characters reveal 
and illustrate its author's way 
of writing with lumps of life 
instead of nouns and verbs. 
The thing seen and the thing 
to say are for him so identical 
that he has in the strict sense 
no “ medium " at all ; and 
the result is that his instinct 
for cadence and rhytlim works 
movingly among the very 
bones of his subject. Men and 
women fonn his syllables, and 
their movements are his 
rh5anes ; the play is patterned 
with the loveliest bodily 
alliterations, it is full of ex- 
quisite optical echoes and 
refrains. The most poignant 
of these recurrences is pro- 
bably Ann's unconscious 
repetition of her father's 
shuddering attitude o£ 
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revulsion an Act before (pages 16-36). But the 
most beautiful, the most memorable, is the visible 
chord that comes and goes, reversing and returning, 
dying down and then ascending, through a shifting 
series of softest variations, from the instant the curtain 
first goes up and Ann makes her swift appearance, to 
the moment it descends whilst slic mounts slowly out 
of sight. I mean 
he optical des- 
cant, the visible 
phrase, made by 
her passage u]:> 
or down the scale 
of steps — a 
motive that is 
repeated, subtly 
varied, through 
every scene that 
is to follow ; and 
then finally 
forms, transposed 
adroitly, the deep 
concluding cad- 
ence, ending the 
piece upon a 
slow ascending 
chord — ^the open- 
ing bar beauti- 
fully reversed : 

Ann goes io the 
little door and 
opens it • 

A BUD takes 
up the candle. 

He lights her 
up the stairs. 


III. 

We follow Ann. 
We pass out of 
the end of this 
first play and 
into the one that 
comes next — 
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courtliness, and lights that pathetic cottage candle— 
“ We've all been in too great a hurry getting civilised. 
False dawn. I mean to go back." Well, it certainly 
seems, when we follow her, as though tiie escape had 
he(‘n complete ; we push open, the page and are instantly 
surrounded by tlu; very atmosphere of Fact. 

J'hf Offii e 0 / rei-sci' and Sov is tn the best part of Lincoln's 

Inn. Mr. 
Voysey's own 
room , into 
which he walks 
about twenty 
past ten of a 
morning, rad- 
iates enter- 
prise besides. 
1' h er e is 
polish on 
everything ; 
on the wind- 
ows, on the 
mahogany of 
the tidily - 
packed writ- 
ing-table that 
stands between 
them, on the 
brass-work of 
the fire-place 
in the other 
loall, on the 
glass of the 
fire -screen 
which pre- 
serves only 
the pleasant- 
ness of a 
sparkling fire, 
even on Mr. 
Voysey*s , , hat 
as he takes it 
off to place 
on the little 
red -curtained 
shelf behind 
the door. . . . 

The V oy sey 
dining-room 
at C hi si e- 
hurst, when 
children and 
grandchildren 
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" The V o y se y 

Inheritance," the middle compartment of the book ; 
and a startling change is instantly observed. The best 
description of “ The Marrying of Ann Leetc " is still 
Arthur Symons’ : " The play opens in the dark," ht^ 
wrote, " and remains for some time brilliantly ambiguous. 
People, late eighteenth-century people, talk with be- 
wildering abruptness, with not less bewildering point ; 
they, their motives, their characters, swim slowly into 
daylight. A courtly indolence, an intellectual black- 
guardism, is in the air ; people walk, it seems, aimlessly 
in and out, and the game goes on ; it fills one witii 
excitement, the excitement of following a trail." The 
trail leads, as we have seen, towards reality ; it is out 
of this artificial garden with its " brilliant ambiguities " 
that Ann longs and determines to escape, she wants to 
face facts, to know herself, to meet stark life — it is 
for this that she breaks away from all the mannered 


are visiting, ts 
dining-table 
and very little else. A nd at this moment in the evening, 
when five or six men are sprawling back in their chairs, 
and the air is clouded with smoke, it is a very typical 
specimen of the middle-class English domestic temple. 
... Ji has the usual red-papered walls {like a 
reflection, they are, of the underdone beef so much con- 
sumed within them), the usual varnished woodwork 
which is known as grained oak ; there is the usual, 
hot, mahogany furniture ; and, commanding point 
of the whole room, there is the usual black marble 
sarcophagus of a fireplace. ... On the mantelpiece 
stands, of course, a clock ; at either end a china vase 
filled with paper spills. . . . 

Decidedly, this looks like Reality. No expense has 
been spared ; that is to say, no economy. It would 
have been so easy for our man of letters, fastidious and 
elegant, to have indulged his love of grace by introducing 
some amenities — ^for amenities there would be, even in 
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chaste Chislehurst, even in the * eighties. But he has 
determined there shall be no more dalliance or com- 
promise : like Ann he has resolved to Face the Facts. 
Very well. So far, good. This is undoubtedly a nine- 
teenth-century interior. That is undeniably an actual 
top-hat. These are certainly the red-papered walls of 
old England. . . . 


him down, is to continue our staid detective tactics — 
proceeding now to tap the play’s red-papered walls 
for any signs of secret passages or dummy panels. And 
as we do this, as we examine the actual structure of 
these scenes, we do discover, beyond question, that 
all these poor characters are, literally, the victims of 
an elaborate Plot. Of the plot, in fact — the plot of the 


And yet — there is 
something queer about 
it all. There is a 
certain strangeness in 
the air, a lack of 
nitrogen, a discon- 
certing quality of 
dream. If that hat of 
Mr. Voysey’s suddenly 
began quietly turning 
somersaults on its 
little red-curtained 
shelf, we would not 
feel tremendously sur- 
prised. If strings of 
sausages took the 
place of the sirloin 
(underdone) you would 
accept the sight with 
a sort of impassivity. 
For in the accentuated 
realism of these rooms 
there is something 
oddly like the bright 
veracity of the streets 
of shops in harlequin- 
ade; and although 
the characters all 
apparently behave 
with the most ab- 
solute naturalness, we 
watch them as though 
they were figures 
moving in a void. 
Why should this be 
so ? What invalidates 
the atmosphere ? 
What can make a 
grained oak side-board 
seem uncanny ? 

Well, put quite 
simply, it is because 
these rooms are 
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play, the story which 
drives the scenes 
round — that excellent 
tale of the elder Voy- 
sey ’ s machinations — 
as neat an invention 
as anything of Poe's 
or Maupassant’s or 
Hawthorne’s. As 
ingenious, as artificial, 
as “romantic” as 
that — and therefore 
absolutely fatal as a 
mainspring intended 
to drive a middle- 
classical clock meant 
to tell Chislehurst 
time with stolid truth- 
fulness. Y ou don’ t get 
“ realism ” by merely 
changing centuries, by 
substituting a deed- 
box for duels ; and it 
is a fact that, if you 
only move its mahog- 
any furniture aside, 
the whole of this play 
will be found to have 
been laid out as 
artificially and ele- 
gantly as that seven- 
teenth-century garden 
at Markswayde. 
Offering itself to us 
as a simple “slice of 
life,” it is really im- 
paled, all the time, on 
the most fantastic 
toasting-fork of 
criminal pathology 
and fairytale finance. 
And so, although the 
characters’ reactions 


haunted. There is a skeleton in that sideboard. The 
characters are under a spell. They are bowed down by 
a doom that would make any home seem eerie ; the 
true Voysey inheritance is something far more fateful 
than the bequest that burdens Edward. And it is this 
lurking legacy, of which they never speak, that secretly 
moves their minds and plucks their limbs. 

Now this pervasive Influence — this mysterious super- 
Vo3rsey — this dread ghost, diabolus ex ntachina — could 
indeed be named at once in three short words (whereat 
the reader makes a sporting plunge and guesses it) — 


to the prongs are observed with the most scrupulous 
fidelity and reproduced with the most wonderful skill, 
though they wear unquestionable top-hats and smoke 
cigars, they still affect us as uncanny creatures, not ex- 
actly of our clay, for they are in fact being secretly goaded 
-by dilemmas as abnormal as those which maddened 
Mr. Wells’s Invisible Man. The mechanism that skewers 
them, spitting each of them in turn until we have the 
entire row displaying each his special way of squirming, 
is every bit as arbitrary as Carnaby Leete’s rapier, as 
recondite as his political intrigues. 


but to do so would not only be a trifle lacking in finesse. If that were all, it would be deeply interesting— it is 
it would also be actually misleading and unfair. The such a capital example of the way a man’s sense of form 
correct thing to do, the safe and decent way to track must have its fling, involuntarily indulging itself by 
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deftly shaping an intricate 
story at the very moment 
it is vowing to practice self- 
denial and be strictly matter- 
of-fact and plain. But there 
is more in it than even that. 

T h e re ’ s that Influence ; 
there’s our (j host, (iiven Mr. 

Barker’s unconquerable 
flair for shapelimss ; given, 
too, his determinal ion to 
deal with plain realit\' and 
"facts”; wo have slill lo 
explain why he should have 
let the first frustrate the 
second by dtivoling itself to the 
careful manufacture of lhi> 
particularly m e t a 1 1 i (' sort 
of plot. The Voyseys could 
hav(; been stirred io a 
display of their indixidiial- 
ities, and the n(‘C(‘ssary tonn 
and coherence su])])li(‘d. 1)\' 
the use of a sustaining story 
much mon^ ty])i('al of siicli 
a home — at least, so one; 
believes, so linjs the world. 

Then why liiis special 
spindle, so e<'(”(nilric and bizarre ? Wliy this of a 

solicitor plaving old Puc k with his practice* tossing his 
clients’ coin about in a kind of colossal roulette with an 
impudenct‘ that mak(;s our economics look ridiculous, 
that shows up oui solemn share; holding as the merest 
shibboleth and sham, and exposes the stupendous 
silliness of a social systc'm which dc‘]Kmds upon such 
unproductive iniddl(;-managenient with its inevitable 
sequel of treadmill waste of genuine power ? 

The echoes of the definition give the answer. [Entcf' 
Ctliosf.] Impossible not to hear in that contemptuous 
indictment the very accent of our tierce Adelphic orach*, 
the swish of the lacerating knout of cutting logic wliic.h 
he wields, '^’es— it has to be admitted shade of Shaw ! 
Had his bony Fabian forefinger ne^’e^ Ix'ckoned ]\lr. 
Barker, the elder V'oys(w, 1 l(^el sure, would ha\’e re- 
mained an honest father, and his children would have 
been allowed to live their lives (and live them before us 
entertainingly) with all their channing Cfiislehurst 
simiflicity. 

But now' we must step carefull}*. Tiicre is immense* 
need here for clearness. Upon no other question have 
Mr. Barker’s critics gone inon; wildly wrong than on this 
one of the influence of Shaw ; and if 1 summon the old 
bogey here once more it is in the hope, if not of laying 
it, then of locating it so exactly that superstition in the 
future will not imagine it detects it where it isn’t. It 
is amazing, it is heartrending, it fills one with despair 
for common eyesight, to watch the wholesale way Mr. 
Barker has been bracketed with Mr. Shaw ; to read 
the ordinary comments that ^re made about " The 
Voyscy Inheritance” or " Waste” you would conclude 
that G.B. was simply G.B.S. minus S. Whereas the 
truth (and to some extent the trouble, too) is that they 
are temperamentally and technically entirely unakin. 
They are as different as Ulster is from Ireland (Mr. 
Barker is mainly Scotch) or as dogma is from dream ; 


their d r a malic melhods 
are just as unlike as th(*iv 
clothes are, or llicir r(sj9(M'U 
ive ages, or th(‘ir ^:^\‘brows. 
FsptTiallv the e y e b r o w' s ! 
('onsider th'*iu, I bi\g y*>u ' 
an* ])hologra]flis in this 
and' recent issues of Tin-: 
B()( )h.MAN that willdo. (i.lVS.’s 
run 1rucnl('nlh' upwards and 
outw.inK with Hit* aggrt'ssivt^ 
twill t)f :i bf'in f.inalic and 
lightei Mr. I’.nktT\ slant 
])rt‘cis(‘lv the Iht wa\' about ; 
the\ ri^* towards tin* centT(‘ 
wit h a kind of (| ii i / / i c a 1 
to niak(* an e\- 
f whiinsital intca- 
1 1 . 1 » >.‘s an* tlu^ 
a man 
haigli>li- 

nian’s cast If liis lioiue, and 
is int(»l(‘i,mtlv putting it to 
lights. Ml . I*>ai kia '*; are 
those of a kind ol ]in//lfd 
picTiot. (*l a mail iin ural)ly 
capabh* of w o n d V in e n t 
and whims\' oin* of tliosi* 
who iu‘ver can fe(‘l (piit(* ai homi; m tin* real w'orM, 
to w'hom eviai the Englishman’s casth* is slill .i dark 
tow'(‘r of romance, and w'ho it with a quaint and 
roinical dismay. .And their w'ay ol holding tluir pens 
is just as dh'fercMit. 1 lH;ir methods ol i;\]>ression are as 
unlike as tliiMf (‘.K]>ressi(>ns. Mr. Shaw’s sentfiicfs are 
arrow'y, as rigid as ruled lines, Mr. Barker likts (plaint Iv 
(■|ualifving elauses — oblique ]>an;ii theses that slant out 
of the sliicl logic of the line, w’ith the* (licf I of a. df[)re- 
cating shrug, lie lias to wTile senteiKS'S - hut he won’t 
deliver one; which is ex.'»( th’ what Sh.iw (and h(‘lj>. 
Mr. SIkuv’s St agt*-directions are commands , Mr. ikirk«T’s, 
indications — he has a trick of u.sing a l(“njiinal ” p(T- 
h.aps.” ” J here are many haok^ nt the ramn, hardly any 
pieijitrs, a slatuctte, perhaps." " You can discern a 
bookcase filled with heavy volumes— liho reports, perhaps.'* 

“ A certain liking for metaphvsical turns of speech shotif 
an Eastern origin, perhaps." It is an odd constructional 
trick, and it sf;ems to me beautifully charae.t eristic. 
Even in the faces of his characters it is repeatcidly 
reflected, in expressions of half humorous dubiety. 
Philip Madras is constantly raising his eyebrows quiz- 
zicallv, whimsically ; even old Voysey’s (eyebrows 
have an elvish twist. Whimsical eyebrows, in short, 
and a tone of charming deprecation- -w^^ riially needn’t 
search for other traits. Such clues may se(im slight, 
but indeed they are cardinal — quite enough to authorise, 
us to deny as utterly preposterous tin; suggitsliou that 
Barker is simply Shaw without tin*, bite, or that these 
" Plays” are "Plays for Puritans, Vol IJ.” We may, 
perhaps, sum it up shortly by saying that Air. Shaw's 
utterances end with a bang ; Mr. Barker’s with a 
speculative ” perhaps.’' 

IV. 

But there is a spark of truth in all mistakes, oven the 
smokiest ; and there is gleam of justice liere. It is 
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this : that although Mr. Barker’s attitude when writing 
is exactly the opposite of Mr. Shaw’s, although he sits 
precisely on the other side of the table, yet, partly for 
that reason, wlienever he glances up his view of life 
naturally includes the noble tigure of his vis-d-vis. 1'liere 
is not a trace of Mr. Shaw in Mr. Barker's technique ; hut 
there is all of him in Mr. Barker’s world. I'he distinction 
is a deep one. I would like to draw it in red ink. It 
probably applies to more cases than our subject’s. I 
suppose I owe more to Shaw,” Mr. Barker oik'c said to 
me, ” Ilian to any other man aliv(\ Ih^ is certainly my 
very greatest friend.” Now debt and intimacy would 
doubtless be largely the result of the very divergencies 
of temperament we have been noting- the dissimilarities 
which make Mr. Barker a kind of interrogative spectator 
and Mr. Shaw a spectacular asserter. You are to tigure 
Mr. Barker, twenty years ago, approaciiing life with a 
charm(‘d eagerness and wonder. He was eager, he was 
eariK'st, he had swiftness and sincerity, h<^ had genius 
and tlitj natvele of genius ; he was curious about ideas, 
he was humbly anxious to harn to live ; and he was 
earning his living as an actor. It was humanly impos- 
sible for such a youngster to avoid being fascinated b^^ 
the man who was at that time the most exliilarating 
literary figure in the Town ; and the world the young 
man contemplated became, therefore, l>retty quickly a 
world thickly populated by his great friend’s prophecies 
and projects and ideas. It was rather a beautiful 
relationship, 1 think. Old man and young man, dog- 
matist and dreamer, like some new Virgil and Dante of 
our day, they descended together all the (urcles of — the 
hell in ” Man and Supennan ” ; and althoiigli Mr. 
Barker, left to himself, would probably never have 
explored this metaphysical Avemus - would have 
thought of it, indeed, as a mere liackstairs to actual 
life— it was inevitable that, having once explored it in 
such company, it should become a fixed and vital part 
of his mental picture of reality — tlie (^entral court, 
indeed, round which the rest ol the rooms of the national 
house were an'anged, or at any rate the stokehold, the 
engine-room, the power-chamber, without a knowledge 
of whicli nothing t.lse could be understood, no remotest 
drawing-room or draper’s shop or studio -and without 
a representation of which, therefore, no reproduction of 
actuality could possibly be genuinely complete. 

That is why wc got dramatised social economics used 
as the material for that mainspring in '' The Voyscy 
Inheritance.” And that is why (to move on) the subject- 
matter of the next play, ” Waste,” is complicated and 
(as I think) to some extent clouded by a dramatised 
projection of another of Mr. Shaw’s visions — his noble 
conception of the teacher as the priest of the future, Ihe 
creed he happens to have restated this very monlh in 
" Misalliance.” 

” What is a child ? ” he asks, in the new Preface ; 
answering, with the precision of poetry, ” A fresh attempt 
to produce the just man made perfect, that is, to make 
humanity divine.” And " My point is this,” said Horace 
Trebell in ” Waste,” ten years ago (his part being 
played, by the way, by Mr. Barker himself), ” My 
point is this : A man’s dtmand to know the exact 
structure of a fly’s wing, and his assertion that it de- 
grades any child in the street not to know such a thing, 
is a religious revival, a token of spiritual hunger.” 


” The Church,” he says again, amplifying his project to 
reorganize schools on the royal linos of cathedrals, 
making secular teaching as sacred as the ('.reeds, ” The 
Church has assimilattxl much in her time. Do you think 
it wise to leave agnostic sciemce at the side oi the plate ? ” 

** I think that this craving for common knowledge is a 
new birtli in the mind of man ; and if your Church won’t 
recognise that soon, by so mucli will she be losing grip for 
ever over men's minds. . . . I’m offering you a new c3rder 
of men and women who’ll serve God by teaching his 
children. . . . Teaching, true teaching, is learning, and the 
wish to know is going to prevail agciinst any creed. . . . 
The Irridition of .self-. sacrifice and fellowship in service for 
its own sake — that’s the spirit we've to capture and keep. 
Education is religion, and tho.se who deal in it are priests 
without any laying on of h«ands." 

” I havt.i only one belii^f myself,” bo adds (Trobell, 
romember, not necessarily Barker), ” that is, human 
progress,— yes, progiess over many obstacles and by 
many means. I have no ideals. I believe it is states- 
manlike to use all the eiKTgy you find, tiiniing it into 
the neare.st channel that points forward.” It is a re- 
statement of the faith on wliich Mr. Shaw’s eyes have 
always been indomitably fixed ; but it is not an echo of 
Mr. Shaw. It is a new description, by a younger man, 
a humbler, gentler, and more generous man, of the 
writing on the rock which the fierce elder lias laid bare ; 
and it is used by him with a respectfulness, both to his 
art and to life, which the exasperated pro])liet has never 
had the patience to display. It is the difference, once 
more, between the man of letters and th(^ man of laws. 
Shaw has wdtten many plays in sui>port of just these 
creeds - ” Misalliance ” is but the last C)f a long list ; 
but liis attitude in all of them, and espc^rially the later 
ones, is that of a man who lakes the actual play-making 
contem])tuously bei'aiise he is so sure of t he importance 
of the creed. It is another of the many anomalies of 
this most amazing man, this most unreasonable rational- 
ist. Because Shaw’s characters Jiave solemn truths 
to tell, he lets them act fantastically^ ; there is the 
keenest of logic in eviTythiiig they say, but tlie most 
absolute incoherence in their actions. The structure of 
“ Misalliance,” for example, is all over the shop — it is 
even more like a pantomime than Pygmalion ; it really 
is a misalliance— a most immoral union of spiritual 
sobriety and dramatic misbehaviour. Confidently aware 
of his own rectitude and keen ethical purpose, he feels 
at liberty to dodge the toil of honest drama. His work 
is our latest and greatest example of the way moral 
convictions can lead to technical licentiousness. 

But Mr. Barker is quite incapable of these contempts. 
He takes liis work with a fine seriousness and (Scotch 
blood, perhaps) he jokes about morals with difficulty. 
” Waste ” is the ironic example. For to satisfy his 
artistic honesty he had to make that political motive an 
absolutely integral part of the human action of the 
play ; and the result is an intricate alternation of the 
abstract and the visible, a microscopically close mesh 
of party theories and personal passions, that defies any 
attempt at instinctive separation, and so keeps the 
attention hovering ambiguously between the pure 
excitement of a drama of ideas and the excitement of 
a drama of individuals. It is wonderfully wrought — 
a triumph of weaving ; the more closely one peers into 
the texture, the more one is amazed by the patient 
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.lineness of tlie thread : the way Trobell’s belief in tlie 
iuture and his l^loodless passion for liis policy is brought 
4it last into frank and fatal conflict with the situation 
which his inlmrnanity and his faith have bolli 
produced, is a ]>i(*re of techiii('al patterning btwond 
praise. Amy O'C'ennell’s t liild would liave lived if she 
had thoiiglit 
Treboll cared 
lor her : his 
fight for th(‘ 
future of the 
children of 
men, that is 
to say, mur- 
dered his own 
-of 1 s p r i n g . 

But despite 
this dialxdi 
•call y deft 
•do v(^- tailing 
much of the 
structure* still 
remains ab- 
stract and 
•cold. Mr. 

B a r k r ’ s 
•consc i e n c (‘ 

•couldn’t rest 
until, in th(* 
zi a m 0 o f 
honest crafts- 
manship, it 
had e(|ui]')ped 
Trebell with a 
•credible Tar- 
liame n t a r y 
Bill; and I 
think that 
Bill provc'd 
-loo heavy. 

N o audience 
•could meet it. 

The dialogue 
an the opening 
Act, where 
a group of 
•charming 
ladies grow 
•coquet ti sh 
about by-eleC“ 
t i o n s and 
N onconfor- 
mity, has a 

•quality of algebraic unreality far more artificial than 
the intrigues in Ann Leete. It seems certain that the 
planks of a political platform make poor building material 
ior a play. 

V. 

So that when we come to the end of this first book, 
when the curtain falls upon Waste/* and we prepare 
to step across to “ The Madras House,** the question of 
whether Mr. Barker did right to follow Ann still remains 
largely unsolved. It was brave of our puzzled pierrot 


to resolve to face the facts of life, to be an honest realist 
and no mere (elegant ; but so far llit^ facts he has tackled 
have been terribh* tough ones -k'abian facts, in shorl — 
economics and ]>olitics - dtsperati* material for anybody 
not a born doclriiiain'. Would th<* experitmee discomfit 
him f Would he fall bai'k on anilic(\ on eightcenth- 

('(‘iitury gar- 
d v. ns an d 
ra]ders ? Or 
would he press 
ganudy for- 
ward in sean'h 
of a subject 
at once ro- 
mantic and 
r e a 1 — a s 
modern as 
Denmark Hill, 
\'et as human 
as“ Hamlet** 

- - ({ u i t e as 
imjiorlant as 
tlie Poor Law, 
yet as i)as- 
s i o n a leas 
I)oetry?- for 
siK h a sub- 
ject, of course, 
do(‘s exist. 

In “The 
M a (Iras 
House” all 
these ques- 
tions are an- 
swtT(d. Every 
wall of it an- 
nounces that 
j)ierrot has 
wo 71. It is 
true that its 
subject -mat - 
t or is the same 
as that of 
“Man an d 
Superman,** 
and” Getting 
Married.’* 
But that hap- 
pens to be the 
the m*e o f 
themes to dra- 
in at is e emo- 
tionally ; it is 

also the subject-matter of ” Romeo and Jiilicd.” And 
here it has been dramatised, in its own terms, un- 
dogrnatically, with the most delicate loyalty to life : 
the normal motives of human conduct here move and 
meet and sway with no pi^rceptible interference from 
the author. It is true, too, that Philip Madras is 
going to stand for the L.C.C. — but that dubious 
ambition of his is only part of his desire — not to 
dogmatise — but humbly to learn. “It’s a muddled 
country ” he admits in Act I. “ One’s first instinct 
is to be rlietorical about it, to write poetry and relieve 
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one's feelings. I once thought I iriiglit l^o self-sacrificing 
— give iny goods to the poor and go shimming- keeping 
my immortal soul superior still.” But (himsc^lf a i)ierrot 
on pilgrimage) he gets over that. ” W'o. have to teach 
Mildred what love of the world means, ](issica,” lie says 
to his wife, in the last scene. ” Even if it’s an uncom- 
fortable businfiss. Ev^en if it means not adding her to 
tliat aristocracy of good feeling and good taste, the very 
latest of class distinctions. I tell you 1 haven’t come by 
these doubts so easily. Beautiful sounds and sights 
and thoughts are all of the world's heritage I care about. 
Giving them up is like giving my carefully created soul 
out of my ke(‘ping before T die.” Which, of course, is 
the only way a soul can 1 h‘ givim life. II is astonishing 
how obstinately beauty comes back — reap])earing, more 
perfect than (‘\’er, prer isely in the path which the seeker 
has heavily taken, convinced that it leads right away 
from her, that it leads only to Facts, but that it’s the 
only honest way to go. Tlatrc' is certainly l)eauty in 
this ]day beauty of form, of idea, of Imrnan emotion 
and n^lali(mslii]i — l)eauty es]H‘cially of a perfect barmony 
and whol<‘n(‘ss. It lias balance without bias. Jt is 
rounded, moulded, shapc'd, even more ])(Tfectly than 


the parterre acts of "Ann Leete” ; and yet it is as- 
real as the Voysey's chiffonier. 

I|C l|C ||C « lH 

I said, when we started out, that one of the chief 
joys of criticism was the joy of detection. There is 
only one other as great — that of indulging in praise. 
But when the first pleasure leads you at last imperatively 
to the second- -what extraordinary happiness your craft 
brings you then ! Mine, this minute, is only shadowed 
by one memory — the recollection of that half-finished 
play and of three strong-limbed Granville Barkers — 
Granville Barker the Manager, Granville Barker the 
Producer, and Granville Barker the Repertory Propa- 
gandist — holding the author away from it. 1 admit, 
indeed, that tlicir efforts may have done liim good in 
the p>ast, that it w^as probably they, and especially the 
disinterested propagandist, who forced him lo "give 
up his carefully created soul out of his keeping” in 
order that they might return it improved. But, all the 
same, I feel I lie time has now come for him to possess 
that soul in p(‘ace again. We may or may no! need a 
Repertory , Theatre. But 1 am certain we do badly 
need Barker's release. And so 1 insist that the soundest 
thing we drama-lovers can do is to get this Repertory 
on its feet without dtilav- 
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Answers to these eompetih'ons (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the i^ih of the month to 

"The l»rize Page,” The IkioKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & StougJiton, AA'arwick Square, E.C. 

Colo'THal and foreign readers please -nolc that ( onipcliUons IJ., J\ . and ] ’. arc the same each monlh^ and that for the 

next two months the \si prize wilt be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice.— ( ompctilors must please keep copies of timr verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.-'A Prize of One (Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize oe Half a Guinea is ollered for lht^ best 
quotation from English ^TTse applicable to any 
review or the name of any autlior or book appear- 
ing in this number of The Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of a humorous 
nature. 

in. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best six ” don'ts ” for competitors in our original 
lyric competition. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
* review, in not mon^ than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V, — A copy of Thj Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to tlie sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman C'ompetitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is divided, and we send Half a Guinea 
each to Miss Diana Royds, of Heather Cottage, 


Jtengal Road, Hourneniouth, and to Miss lirenda 
Diincan, of Park House, Croj-don, for the follow- 
ing ; 

THK LOST MOI'HKK. 

Keiicwcd, you say, in c'V(*ry breath, 

She lives wliere happiest dreams come true : 

But were it not the .stiii^^ of death 
If death indeed made all things new ? 

Haply she weaves, with starry strands. 

Some web ol heaven ; but O, to look 

Again upon the wrinkh*(l hands 

That laid the knitting by the Book I 

No need of glasses now. to sec 

The farthe.st star which burns above ; 

But could the old eyes beam on me. 

Dim eyes whose only light was love I 

As then she was 1 seek licr now — 

No halo round the silver hair, 

No crown upon the patient brow ; 

Only the cap she used to wear. 

Talk not of her immortal youth : 

Dearer her placid age than all. 

What shining wings could wear, in sooth, 

The beauty of her faded sliawl ? 

Nay I by her portrait kneeling down. 

One prayer, but one, will I record : 

No white wings, but the old grey gown. 

No angel, but a mother. Lord ! 


Diana Royds. 
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HOLIDAY. 

Come out ! for Summer has filled the skies, 

And the breath of the morning’s sweet. 

And I must follow the hive in your eyes. 

And the lilt of my dancing feet. 

The same blithe spirit is calling us 
Who piped at the birth of man — 

(For see on the shimmering sands the track 
Of the little goat-feet of Pan ! 

He beckons us over the far, blue hills 
Adown to the shining sea — 

"Go up!— come follow him, follow him, follow him — follow the 
trail with me I 


The little fauns giggle behind the rucks — 

Brown bodies flash in the sun - 
For Arcady opens, when great Pan knocks 
Where beauty and truth are one. 

As, piping a melody ever new, 

He beckons us over the sand, 

To follow the lure of his Pagan jo>' 

Away to a Pagan land. 

So, though my home is upon the shore, 

And yours on the rolling sea — 

Come up I — come follow him, follow him, follow hmi follow the 
trail with me 1 


Perhajis he will steal on us, unawares, 

And carry us far aw.ay. 

And when w'e come back on our homeward track. 

We siiall find we are old and grey. 

Who knows ? — but the lure of the sea and the sun 
Is one that w^e can’t withstand. 

I would fain explore in the faerie lore — 

So give me vour guiding hand, 

For Pan is piping a mad, June song 
And calling to sky and sea ; — 

A man and a maid from earth have straytsl 
As of old into Arcady.*' 

So up ! —come follow him, follow him, follow him — follow the 
trail with me 1 


Brenda I>nNC\.v 


We also select for printing ’ 


THE CH.\KMia) CIKCLI-:. 

They say my lady’s face is hard, 
Who never saw lier eyes, 

Or deep with tender love and hope, 
Or raised in sweet surprise. 


They say iny lady's heart is cold, 
Who on a bed of pain. 

Ne'er fell her jutving touch of hand, 
That eased the sick agiiin. 


1 hold the charm, and 1 can call 
'I'he dimple to her chin, 

-Or wake the gentle mirth that lurks. 

Unknown, her eyes within. 

*Tis I who keep the golden key. 

And tread the hidden way. 

That leads where her dear soul joins mine, 

And bids me kneel and pray. 

(Hester Viney, Scale How, Ambleside.) 

PBOEMIA. 

The sun was shining, dear, be sure. 

On that March morn 
When you were born : 

The radiance of it still abides 
In you, and prints 
Your moods with hints 

Of roseate morning and its joy. 

The daffodils were blooming, dear. 

On that March morn 
When you were born : 

The magic of the elfin looms 
That spun their gold 
In wood and wold 

Broidured your golden laughter, too. 

The birds were fluting far and near 
On that March morn 
When you were born : 

The music of them entered in. 

And dwelt in your 
Young heart, and bore 

It singing onward through the years. 
*■<■*** 

The mocking-birds wer» nesting, dear. 

On that March morn. 

<Vorley Wright, 664, Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago.) 


AWAKENING. 

Am I to blame Love, that because you kissed me 
My world a fairyland no longer seems ? 

Why did you waken me ? Life might h.ive missed me, 
I^oised on my lofty pinnacle of dreams ! 

But you and Life seanhed all the world to iind me, 

(Ihmbing my giddy heights of Jiojies und fears ; 

And now the years of dreaming he behiiul me. 

Beyond a gulf of strange awakening tears ! 

The thoiiglits of innocenec are bright and tender. 

Woven strand.s nt l.iith and liope anti ytuitli ; 

Until Lite claiiii.s their uliim.itt' surreiulei, 

'S'lelding inslead — tiie knowledge ol the liutli ! 

1 (leeketl the ITiluri ’s Jeet witli laiicv’.s flower^, 

Bidding thi'iii lightJv hasten on tlieir w.iv ; 

But now tJiey thunder in llie ji.is.sing In mis, 

Diowiiing the ]>iiantoui luotslep.s ol lo-dav' 

Only tlie wonder- wings of Joy had hiushed iiu'. 

'1‘Jirilling my soul in .some .soli tlteam-(.ate.ss ; 

.And then yoiii li|»s soii,ght miii(‘, vour .stioiig iiriiis ciu.shed me I 
How can I tell il Hu-, is *' iiiippiiiess " 

Reality has passed Jllnsiun'r. ])ortaI, 

Bieakiiig tlie bonds tli.it lield m>' .soul 111 tin. ill, 

1 dreamed Love was a gotl— divme. imiuori.il. — 

Anti wake to luul him human, aftei ail ! 

(Violet J). Cliapiniiii, Sorrento, iiiinilKiin, Somerset.) 

We spee.iallv eoninieiKl the Jyrics sent in l>y John R. 
Mcyde (Stcwkley). Miss (T M. J.eesoii (Twickenliam), 
Leonora Lockhart (/ululaiKl). R. ].. Jlt^alev (ITeston), 
I'jtid Worbright ((dielsea), S. Iv. H. (f aiiter[)nr\ j, f. I). 1. 
W'aiigli ( I'oddington), ( onslaiice lioodwin (TJapliam), 
Vera Wentwortli (St. Andrew’s). R. JL 1). Donaldson 
(CaliK^), Fnink Savagi^ (l^amsgate). Marie Russell (Lon- 
rlon, W.), )•.. M. de Iniubert (jldinburgh), J>. ). Darlow 
(Corsliam), (). If. (Shehield), Agmes J.. Hughes (Wash- 
ington), Henriidta M. Steph(‘nson (Derby), Albert 
Mnspratt (Last Ham), ll.innah IhJlwood (Scarliorough), 
Miss C. Rassoni (Tonjuay), 1^'. W. Macnamara (Cam- 
bridge), DoiotlxNi Hollins (Jamdon, W.), A. (i. Mc('lellan 
(Ldmburgli), A. V. Waller (Sunderland), Annie Clarke 
(High Wycombe), A. M. JL Rosinan (Ladbroke (irove), 
Judith BeamshiV (Jfradford), Mrs. (iordon J.aiirie ((ilas- 
gow), ('has. Ireland (Hove), Mrs. D. M. Tweccldale (Birk- 
dale), R. T. Barton (PJaistovv), (iladvs New (I^irkenhead), 
C. Pitt (Alaska), O. W. Jew (OkrCiiarltoii), Harold J. 
Dutton (Nottingham), (T W. J urniT (Burnley), S. J. 
Morrison ((irange-over-Sands), 11. K. Walls (Notting- 
ham), W. T. Brockh;bank (Darlington), Beatrice Jfunting 
(West Hartlepool), Miss (i. L. Isaac (MalvtTu), Mrs. J. 
lH)id (Oxford), Henry Nie.oll (Oxiord), A. (ilyn Prys- 
Jones (Walsall), Miss H. C. W'ilhamson ((kdashiels), 
Lvelina San (rarde (Accrington), (rwyn lilton (Higli 
Barnet), Doris Dean (Broniltrv), M, M. (ICast bourne), 

V. de So’a Pinto (Hampstead), Arbel M. Aldous (Hen- 
don), Leopold Spero (J^ondon, W.), S. IL Irene Bell 
(Highgate), llylda C. Cole ((xlasgow), S>'nergos (Hollo- 
way), Antliony Dobbing (Halifax), Joan M. Waterlow 
(S. Kensington), M. A. Newman (Brighton), (dariee M. 
('aley (Norwich), J.B. (Cn*we), K. (‘.aims (Dublin), 
Mrs. M. O. Ji. Wilkinson ((dililornia), Kric CJiilman 
(Hull), Horace W. Walker (Hull), Mrs. Fnrlescui' (South- 
wold), Imoch ilariiels (Ne.wcastle-on-Tynt;), Florence 
Tavlor (Honor Oak), V. D. Goodwin (Gilliiigliam), W. 
Sutherland (Sunderland), Mrs. A. 1'.. \Vis(‘ (Leicester). 
G. J. Holme (Oeat Malvern), J. D. Smith (.Miliigavie), 
Mary R. WiJshire (Victoria Park), Reginald (xiav (Dar- 
lington), Mrs. Hanrahan (('ork), I'lorence JC. Boag 
(W. Plaling), Francis Fhnbling (I'ortsmoutli), Marjorie 
Stuart (York), S. N. VeitcJi (DiirJiam), J'VaiK'cs Bexlield 
(Audley), L. M. llavis (Fnhekl), (knistaiice V. Kerr 
(West ifartlepool), It. R. L. (Durliarn), A. W. Jay (Devon- 
port), Clement H. Whitby (\'t!ovil), II. B. Dawes (Ib'rk- 
dale), Douglas Wilson (Lccles), Eva Ridley (Hove), 
James Omcrod (Bolton), R. J. Woodhouse (Merstham), 

W. W. B. (Prescol), W. J. Halliclav (Pudsey), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Kathleen A. Fokw (Salisbury), Marjorie W- 
Crosbic (Herne Bay), J. L. Duncan (Rotliesay), A. J. G. 
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(Herne Hill), N. B. Laughton (Edinburgh), O. T. Smith 
(Barings), Grace H. Hill (Hampstead), J. Hudson 
(Camberwell), R. S. Frayn (llminster), S. S. (Bourne- 
mouth), I.con Gellert (Adelaide, S. Australia), E. D. 
Bangay (Chesham), Richard Seneschal (Los Angeles), 
A. L. Beatrice Sweet (Tokio), Peggy Grant (New Forest), 
May Yates (New Brighton), Lilia G. McKay (Auckland, 

N. Z.), G. M. Northcott (Birkenhead), M. Graham (Liver- 
pool), P. H. B. L. (Oxford), Henry Baxter (Neath), 
Kenneth A. MacFayden (Prince Edward Island), M. 

O. (Llandudno), Chas. Whitwell (Wanstcad), M. H. 
Potter (Taunton), T. A. King (Moseley), Constance 
Cochrane (Solihull), Violet D. Chapman, (Burnham). 

II. — ^I'he Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. Edwin J.aiisdown, 
of 159. Holly Lane, West Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, for the following : 

THE PYJAMA MAN. Hy I^alph Stock. (Hulcliinson.) 
“ 1 haven’t a .shirt to my hack,” 

C-oi.. J. JHay, ’1 hr Emhanicd Shirt, 

We also select for printing : 

CRAH APPJ.KS. Hy Oi,<;a Dakoav. (Max (ioschtm ) 

” Alas ! how dc^eply painful i.s all pa.vment ! ” 

liVKO.v, Don Juan. 

(Miss S. M. Isaacson, 14, Gordon Place, ('ampden 
Hill. W.) 

CUBIST ]»OEMS. Bv Max Wkbek. (IClkin Mathews.) 

” Do 1 .sleep ? Do I dream ? 

Do J wander and doubt 
Are things what they seem ? 

Or IS vi.sions about ? ” 

Bret Harte, h'urther Language from I'ruthful James. 

(Frank Savage, c/o D. A. Wallace, Esq., ‘'The (^roft,’' 
Montefiorc Avenue, Ramsgate.) 

A WELSHMAN’S REPUTATION. By “An Englishman.’’ 
(Stanley Paul.) 

“ Look on ruy George." 

Shakespeare, Henry VI., 2 nd Part. 

(Mrs. MacGregor, 34, Glenmore Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead.) 

THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION. By William Cainj , 
(Greening.) 

“ When taken 
To be well shaken.” 

Gko. Colman, The NewcastU /\ fwiheoary . 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

UHE WOMAN’S WAY. By Ch.arlks Gakvice. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ ‘ Look at the. clock.’ said Winifred Pryce 

As she opened the door to her husband's knock. 

Then paused to give him a piece of advice — 

‘ You nasty varmint -- look at the clock ! ' ” 

Ingoldshy l.egends. 

(Mrs. Fortcscue, Allc>'n House, Southwold, Suffolk.) 

HI. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the best appeal 
in eight lines of verse to the Holiday Burglar 
is aw’^arded to Mr. F. Dale, of The School House, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, for the following : 

TO THE HOLIDAY BURGLAR. 

0 Burglar, in these da\s of strikes 
And other t.ungs that one dislikes 

1 find my summer holiday 

Of circumstance become the prey. 

Waiters and porters are called out ; 

What next may come there's always doubt. 

You would my mind from one care free, 

If you would strike from sympathy. 

Other good verses have been received, the best twelve 
being those from Miss S. M. Isaacson (Campden Hill), 
Brenda Duncan (Croydon), W. H. Stretton (Bishop’s 
Park), Rev. F. Horn (Rowland’s Castle), Reginald P. 
Connell (Kennington), Hilda 1 revelyan Thomson (Lin- 
thorpe), Norman Birkett (Edgbaston), Betty S. Maxwell 
(Gt. Crosby), Kathleen Kevin (Belfast), Ralph H. 


Bridgwater (Birmingham), F. E. Bolt (Anerley)^ 
Dorothy II. Malley (Sutton). 

IV. —The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in a hundred words is awarded to Miss Lucy G. 
Chamberlain, of Plas Brith, Idandudno, North 
Wales, for the following : 

QUlNNFiYS. By Horace A. Vachell. (Murray.) 

The very human figure of the art-dealer — rough, cute, and well 
meaning —withal lovable — with his extraordinary flair for the 
antique, his strivings after honesty in a trade lending itself 
peculiarly to the “ faker ” — is Mr. VachelTs finest effort. Drawn 
with a sure, fearless hand, he is the centre of interest — the crux 
of every situation. A wise, quaint, humorous book, the under- 
lying romance, the clever characterisation - -even the novelty of 
life in a new guise — the fascination of behind-the-scenes in a 
curio shop— yet sink into obscurity beside the man whose danger 
lay in the fact that he “ loved things better than he loved 
people.” 

We also select for printing : 

THE FORTUNATE YOUTH. By Wii.liam J. Locke. (Lane.). 

N«) book could be a more excellent tonic tlian the above for 
anyone wlu) feels the “ giasshopper ” a “ burden ” ! It is instinct 
with jotr dr vtvre, and radiates it in a marvellously infectious- 
manner ! “ .\bsurd ” and “ improbable ” it may be termed by 

the bias'* or critical reader, but there is in it an inesistible quality 
of vitality, founded on an equally irresistible faith in destiny 
which carne.s its possessor triunipliantly througli apparently 
overwJiclming odds to the seemingly unattainable goal. 'I'hat 
a gutiffhov should maiTy a Princes'* sounds like a fairy-tale, but 
for “ The Fortunate Youth ” the fairy-tale comes true ! 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

MODERN LOVERS. By Viola Meynki.l. (Seeker.) 

Miss Meyncll's study of the inter-relations of two girls and three- 
men IS essentially modern in its insistence upon psychology rather 
than action, in its dealing with the commonplace, and in its- 
feminist outlook. By the latter is meant no disparagement, but 
perhaps the author’s own sex makes it inevitable that Jier women 
are seen, as it were from witliin, and her men from without. The 
analysis of character is often vivid and masterly, and it is the 
fault of the type rather than of the book itself that the generali 
atmosphere is one of sordid greyness, 

(Edna Smallwood, 133, Highbury Quadrant, N.) 

SVLVIA. By Upton Sinclair. (I.ong.) 

Mr. Sinclair give.'f us in Sylvia a truly bewitching fagure, a 
creature of such stuff indeeil “ as dreams are made of." We are- 
al! of us more or less children at heart, and dearly love a heroine- 
wlio recalls the beautiful princess from the fairy stories of our 
youth. Such a radiant being as Sylvia must surely satisfy tlie- 
most lomantic of us, and were it not for its ghastly close the book 
would l>e immensely fascinating. As it is, the unspeakable- 
horrors reserved for u.s in the last few pages leave us with a feeling; 
of the utmost revulsion. 

(Mrs. W. L. Saunt, 42, Stanford Road, Kensington, W.) 

We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
Gladys Evelyn Warren (St. John's Wood, N.W.), Mrs. 
W. J. Macnamara (Dublin), Rolanda Hirst (Yorks),. 
M. A. Newman (Brighton), Donald Leitcli (Glasgow),. 
Miss ('. Ransom (Torquay), S. A. Thorp (Eltham, 
S.E.), Ernest S. Heron (Chester), Cathleen Wliite (Barnes, 
S.W.), Kitty Cairns (Dublin), Miss M. E. Kennedy 
(Dublin), Beatrice Bunting (West Hartlepool), Norman 
Birkett (Edgbaston), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), 
Arthur Davidson (Naim), S. B. Irene Bell (Highgate, N.), 
Aimie L. Beal (Barnes, S.W.), Pauline Lee, Miss E. S. 
Wright (Tunbridge Wells), Miss M. J. Dobie (Chester), 
Olive Turney (Beccles), Hilda Ridley (Buffalo, U.S.A.), 
Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Elsie G. Davies (Wolverhampton), Miss L. F. 
Munro (Edmonton, Canada), IT. S. Pridliam (Ports- 
mouth), Arthur Wenzel (Los Angeles, U.S.A.), P. Heath- 
cote Briant (Catford, S.E.), L'rank Savage (Ramsgate), 
G. E. Wakcrley (West Bridgford, Notts.), Miss L. Mug- 
ford (South Norwood Hill, S.E.), G. E. Stanton (South 
Wigston), Leo Delicati (Cotham, Bristol), Marjorie E. 
Barnard (London, S.W.), Anna Fraser (West Kensington, 
W.), and Henry Baxter (Neath). 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 

Bookman is. awarded to Miss Forrest, 34, Glen* 
more Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
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waverley: or a hundred years since. 

By Thomas Sfaxomiu:. 


T O the authors ol our clioice we all owe a debt 
of gratitude, gi eater than we can ever pay. 
How, indeed, can our debt possibly be estimated to 
copious authors we read again and again for no motive 
other than sheer pleasure. Words utterly fail, indeed, 
to express the balance of debt I owe to the author (i 
" Waverley.” 1 recur to four or hvc of the Waverley 
novels every year, and never with a sensation approach- 
ing to surfeit. 1 like to bring every historic event to 
the test of a verdict from one of the most sagac ious 
judges cf how history actually happened that has (‘V(*r 
lived ; and nothing gives me greater pleasurci in reading 
than to come across 
an inlay ol Scott 
in an essay written 
by a contemporar\' 
whose judgment i.s 
worth considering. 

On two occasions 
I am ha])py to 
record this has 
occurred to me 
lately in perusing 
the writings of Sir 
William Robertson 
Nicoll. Once in an 
essay on the Jatt; 

Mr. Watts-Dunton 
in ” A Bookman’s 
Letters,** where, 
speaking of his 
subject’s criticism, 
the author says : 

"There was no 
blare of trumpets 
in his praise, 
but a sentence meant as much from him as a light 
caress from * Di Vernon.' ’ Again, in the " Day Book 
of Claudius Clear,** where there is a very delightful essay 
on Buried Romance, under the title of " Eheu Evchna.*’ 
These two words contain a thrill for anyone who, like 
myself, dotes upon " The Antiquary.** In tliis story 
there is midoubtcdly some indication of the great dis- 
appointment which blunted Scott's susceptibilities in 
exactly the same way as a love-grief blunted those of 
Mr. Gilfit. Other fragments of the tale are told in the 
stories of Edward Waverley, Alan Fairford, Darsie 
Latimer, and Frank Osbaldistonc, and give to all Scott’s 
fiction a kind of latent sentimental interest. References 
to, and citations from, Scott arc not very easy to com- 
pass, for the simple reason that Scott is so very un- 
concentrated an author. But there arc still very 
frequent references to him in the best critics of our time. 
An^ew Lang, of course, had Scott at his finger-tips. 
Elton and Ker have written their most eloquent pages 
in appreciation of liis great Fabulary. The people 
whose opinion one defers to as of right are all deeply 
penetrated with feeling for the "Shirra**— true gentle- 
man, heart, blood and bone,** and I often reflect with 
delight on Jowett’s admission that he never liked to 


let two >'e;Lrs elapse without reading the " Bride of 
Lammennoor ” through once again. 

Nevertheless, it is shocking to tind how' indifferent 
and seemingly impervious the younger generation to-day 
are to Scott. 1 am philosophic enough to attribute it 
in part to the unfailing eff<.x:t of the sun upon all the 
most <istensil)ly hxnd of the colours of art ; but I attri- 
bute it still more to the ignorance ot the younger p(H)ple 
as to the i)rolundity of the pleasure involved in a souinl 
estimate of tiie Waverley series as a whole, and to 
the tact that they may have l>e(^n misguided in their 
choice of what books to piefer. anti what novels to 

postj)one in the 
Waverley cycle. 
For all t h 0 s e 
reasons T am 
extienioly glad to 
have the op])or- 
timity of proclaim- 
ing iny faith that 
as sure as there is 
a (lod in (ilouces- 
tershire, so, without 
doubt , Abbotsford 
is one of the most 
splendid, if not the 
most splendid, of 
all modern literary 
shrines. All admit 
the hero in Scott, 
as portrayed for 
future ages by 
1-ockharl. In re- 
telling the story of 
how "Waverley** 
came to be written, 
and how the world was entirely captivated by it and 
its immediate successors, we have to remember in 
addition that Scott was the instaurator of historic 
romance — romcmtic history, the patentee of the glamour 
of Scotland, the Highland Line and the Jacobites 
(“Charlie over the Waterism *' as Borrow called it), 
and an early instinctive rebel against industrial anarchy 
and the radicalism that would palliate it. A champion 
of Seigneury — where others seek for the gleam among 
the trees westw^ard, he looks back along the stems 
already traversed to find delight and profit there. 

Two absurd mistakes are often made in relation to 
Scott’s work upon the very threshold of our subject : 
assumption first that Scott’s novels suffered inevitably 
from the mere fact of the rapidity with which they were 
written ; second, that they arc shallow, experimental, 
and tentative things with no deep roots in the past 
either of Scotland or of Scott. In reality, Scott’s whole 
life had been devoted to piling up a huge escarpment 
of conservative tradition. The preliminaries were so 
extensive that works of massive interest of one kind or 
another were almost bound to accrue. Ho had long hacl 
in mind an attempt to depict the manners of his country 
in prose. His memory, by constant exercise and training 
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liad become a museum of 
Scottish cliaractor, inci- 
dents and antiquities, 
wliieh* while almost incx- 
luiusliblo in its vveallh, was 
always at the disposition 
ol his ])oetic imagination. 

Lik(j most of the greatest 
of fiction by Sliakt‘sp(Mre, 

Balzac, Swilt, Defoe, and 
Trollope, the novels wen^ 
written witli almost in- 
credible r a p i d i t y . Wv 
have to ri;nitimb(‘r I hat 
tluy were writti-n Iroin a 
iniiid slon‘d to re.pletion 
with the cliaratders, inci- 
dents, and even the del ails 
of dialogin? and the turn 
of dialect tliat this author 
sought to re])roduce. He 
was f()rly-tlirec‘ years of 
age when, with a long break of Scottish novels covering 
Hie ]ieriod Irom Charles If. to (ieorge Til., he commenced 
tlie incomi>arable series of thirty-one tales which were 
to influence tln^ life and literature of Europ<‘, as the 

Arubi.in Nights had done upon their first importa- 
tion to Europe -a hundred years earlier. 

The prodigality of Seott’s invention was the direct 
result of slowl,y maturing causes. The long a]»pr<aitice- 
shij), tlui patient hiving of material and ripening of 
faculty had gone on without «‘xp)licit consciousness of 
tlie end to which it was destined tlKW should 1)0 applied. 
But the ] reparation was complete, and Scott, who had 
of all his coinjiatriols been most sceptical as to the 
permaiu nt \*ahie of his “ Border Lays,’^ had found the 
mould into which he could pour the whole of his genius. 
Hi* liad hardly any predecessors in historic romance 
wortli sjieaking about, and his materials were different 
ill almost every res])ect from those used by his two 


greatest rivals in re- 
spect to historic imagina- 
tion — Shakespeare and 
Macaulay. Scott never 
worked over a chronicle 
or pored over and collated 
vast collections of con- 
lemi>orary pamphlets. 
Ho never even (with the 
icxception of Nigel") got 
up his period systemati- 
cally. He relied exclu- 
sively upon the vividness 
of his interest, and the 
gigantic force of his 
memory to rcjiroducc for 
him places, scenes, actions 
and racy fragments of 
discourse which liad 
been piled up by his 
imagination in magic 
clouds to afford relief to 

his ( hateau.x d'Espagne. 

IJke another Don Quixote, with liis Pahnerins and 
13’ Olivas, Sir Walter’s mind was charged with Scotland. 
Above all other literary Scots, save Dunbar and Burns, 
he glows with patriotism— devotional and intense. He 
is at his best and easiest when, like l^ob, he kittles up 
liis rustic reed, and he knows better than any man that 
ever lived what made Scotland Scotland. 

He lived much of his time, as he frequently tells us, 
in an imaginary world, not merely when he was com- 
posing, but as a normal incident in his daily routine. 
It had been so Irom cliililhooil, but during adolescence 
and manhood lie still kej>t his hand upon the lever of 
this tiine-machiiu*, and when it was least expected, 
while his body was associated with the exploits of the 
“Sliirra’s" train and the Abbotsford Hunt, his si:>irit 
was in reality far away, taking the heather with the 
outlaw, or entering tlie ];)recincts of Ilolyrood sixty 



Abbotsford in 1812. 
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years since with “ Charlie and his men/^ He had 
partly realised this dream world in his poetry. He 
completely embodied it in his prose. His active pro- 
fessional duties, which were of a routine nature, and 
his out-of-door life with men, and practical aliairs, were 
no doubt a means of keepinj^ the balance of sanity and 
actuality in his life. But, outside of this he had built 
up a world of his own in which his mind habitually 
lived. It was this world which came to birtli in the 
Waverley Novels, the ])lan of which permitted of 
a variety hitherto unknown in fiction. Real and con- 
jectural history, Scottish anecdote and humour, ground 
plans of famous sites, the Scots themselves of successive 
generations, Highland and Lowland, higli and low, noble 
and ]>casant, professions and trades, soft and sane, 
huntsmen and plougliboys, castaways and ])oor scliolars, 
beggars and tliieves- all are there in a brilliant setting 
of lyrical interlude and national folk-lore. Tlicy may 
not be perfectly blended. The gold may be imp<n*h‘ctly 
worked and screened, bui the shaft is sunk, and the ore 
found. Construction is loose, composition unequal, 
rapid, sometimes very c:areless. Art is secondary to the 
nature of the material. But sheer power of genius is 
there with all its transmuting force. Years fade and 
vanish, and wc arc living 'the lang syne 'over again. 

Here, as in the poems, the novtilisl owes little to 
•example or juecedcnl. The I-ay of the Last Min- 
strel" is an experirneiil, so is "Waverley," In 
" Marmion " we see the result of the craft tliat emerges 
from cxpeiicnce. It is tlie same with " Old Mortality." 
■Contrast the drowsy op(miiig of " ^^’averley " w'ith the 
splendid scone of the shooting at the Popinjay, and 
the night ride that follow's, w'lien Henry Morton gets 
•cnlangUid in tJie destiny of Balfour of Burley. The author 
in tlie interval lias acquired a very high iixed standard 
of narrative j>rose. Scott, who w'as always a soldier lirst 
and foremost in instinct and heeling, had a slight toucL 
of contempt for the literary Edw'ard, his first hero. 
Henry Morion, in spite of the formality of his talk, w^as 
really a line fellow', Scott, I think, improved steadily 
in the ordofinancc of his work from "Waverley" to 
" Guy Mannering," " Manncring" to " The Antiquary,"' 
mid thence to " Rob Roy " and " Mortality." Beyond 
that lie could no further go. 

It is now time briefly to return in order to retell the 
story of the inception of " Waverley.” 

The first start ot "Waverley" w^as made, tliere is 
very little doulit, in the year 1805, a very critical yecir 
in Scott’s life. He had been married about eight 
years, and was already at the head of a thousand a yiiar. 
He now left Lasswadc, the Ganderclcugh of his " Tales 
•of my Landlord," and rented from a cousin Ashesticl, 
a small but picturesque house — in part very old— on 
a steep cliff overhanging the Tweed above Yair, and 
not far from Yarrow, where he had met Wordsworth 
in 1803. In January of this year the " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel " w^as published by Longmans, and obtained a 
welcome wliich it is hardly possible to appreciate now 
that the charm of its freshness is matter of ancient 
liistory. In December of the same year lie put £6,000 
into the i>rinting business of James Ballantyne, a pro- 
ceeding which was the source and origin of all his sub- 
•sequent troubles. Impelled, among other motives, by 
,a desire to provide " copy " for the printing firm of which 
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he was an iinproclaimed partner, Scott threw togetlier 
six or seven chapters of tJiii tirsi volume of '* Waverley," 
tht^ .secoml title of w'lii(‘li w'as tlnm to 1 h‘ " 'Tis Fifty Years 
Since." These chaptiTs, which arij now' giiiierally re- 
garded as inclining 1(» the tedious side, wen; show'll to 
Erskint;, and by liim rejected as liartll\‘ worthy of 
Scott’s daw'iiing fame as a po(;t. In iiSo(>, nevertheless, 
Scott w'role to liis Ireqiient coiTespc»iKh;nt, Lady Abcr- 
corn, that he had a great ej)ic on Prince (’liarlie in 
contemplation. TJiis s(;c;ms to have; beiMi converted, 
not into ])rose romance, but into " 'flie Lady of tlie 
Lake," which appeared with consi)icuoiis success in 
1810. Shortly afl(;r this, Si.olt si‘t to work as editor, 
and strung together a concluding ( Inipter to Strutt’s 
antiquarian romance " (Kie(;n-Hoo Hall." Tlu; wooden- 
ness of tliis may have inspired Scott I0 think liow' much 
better he could do the kind of thing liims(‘Jf. Upon 
arrival at Abbotsford, therefore, in June, 18m, lie made a 
grand but unavailing sean h for 11i(‘ repiuliated missing 
chapters of " Waverley.'' A year later the cJiajders were 
triumphantly found in an old hureau in a lumher room, 
among a lol of flies and otluT fishing tackle. The old 
bureau, it is said, is still preserved, and ought, surely, 
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to be erected into a national nionuinent ; lew caskets 
can have held the promise of so much futun', wealth. 

The first volume of \Vav(;rley w'as now finished, but 
temporarily laid aside to make way for some articles 
of general utility which Scott had to get done for Con- 
stable. But three weeks, in June, 1814, sufficed for the 
conclusion of the work ; it was then, dining in Edin- 
burgh, Lockhart saw the hand of Sir Wfdler Scott busy 
at its task. I*age after page is hnished, and thrown 
on the heap of manuscript, and still it goes on un- 
wearied." The hand-printers and binders had hard work 
to keep pace with the conceptions of the literary creator. 
Nevertheless, the novel was published anonymously on 
July 7th, 1814, and at once achieved a resounding success. 

, The secret of anonymity was shared by the Ballantynes, 
Erskine, (kmstnble, and Morritt, and was not very 
long concealed, 1 imagine, from several of Scott's 
lady correspondents. The motive of it was partly 
commercial, but as far as Scott was concermxl essentially 
romantic. He had already tried it in the casci of the 
" Bridal of Triermain," and he liked the sensation of 
mystery which it excited. Writing to Morritt two days 
after the book’s appearance, Scott apologised for his 
" laziness," by ndtTring his corresyiondent to " a small 
anonymous sort of a novel in three volumes," which he 
said that he w^as sending his friend by the mail of that 
day. He describes it as a very old attempt to embody 
some traits of those characters and manners peculiar 
to Scotland, the last remnants of which vanished during 
his own youth. Elsewhere he speaks of the half barbarous 



Traquair Knowe. 
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state of Scotland before 1748, which gave rise* 
to deeds and incidents of the most unlawful, 
mysterious, and original character. " I had," 
he says to Morritt, "a good deal of fun' in 
the accomplishment of this task, though I 
don’t expect it will be popular in the South, 
as much of the humour, if there be any, is 
local.’* In this anticipation, he was, of 
course, entirely wrong ; Waverley was received 
with the greatest delight. The critics, includ- 
ing the Quarterly and Lord Byron, were 
enthusiastic in its praise ; it was pronounced 
superior to Miss Edgeworth’s " Castle Rack- 
rent," and the first edition of 1,000 copies 
was sold in a fortnight, and a second and 
third edition followed during tho autumn. The best 
judges recognised Scott from the iirst, and Morritt 
begged him to reconsider his incognito ; but Scott would 
not hear of il, for ho said that if he owned" Waverley" 
half his pleasure in the performance w'ould evaporate, and 
he already recognised in his new vein a source of revenue 
more robust even than " Marmion " or " Kokeby.” 

Morritt wrote, on July T4th, lliat the first volume 
alone put the book above any other romances of the 
age, and when you reflect on the brilliance of the 
picture of Tully-Veolan, the drinking bout at Luckie 
Macleary’s, The Laird of Balma-Whapplc, the pedantry 
of old Bradwardinc, and the Shakespearian wildness and 
raciness of Davie Gellatly, the pronouncement is little 
in excess of the truth. " The more I read of the book," he 
wrote a month later, " the more 1 like it, and I rejoice to 
hear it has so rapid a sale." Extraordinary to relate, 
the same month that saw the publication of " Waverley " 
witnessed the publication of Scott’s complete edition of 
"Swift" in nineteen volumes; a sound piece of work, 
enough to have furnished another man with the labour of 
half a lifetime. Always unconcerned about the fate of 
liis works, Scott set out on a six weeks yachting ex- 
pedition to the Orkneys and Shetlands, where he was 
— unbeknown to himself — storing material for ** The 
Pirate.” But the success of Waverley, and his urgent 
need of money, allowed Scott very little rest ; he was 
soon pushing his fortunes again into the field of romance, 
and refreshing the machine" by the rapid production 
of “ Guy Mannering,’* in which his first great character 
creations appear. In the meantime we find him writing 
to Morritt, " Money is tumbling in upon me very fast, 
and 1 am enabled to make a very nice little purchase 
adjoining Abbotsford, which will cost about ;£3, 000.** 

It is strange to come across such a singular conjuncture 
of literary character. Scott revealing in himself at the 
same time the strength of a giant and the weakness 
(almost) of a Shenstone. The sweetness of Scott’s 
temper, the Herculean character of his labours, the 
dramatic irony and grandeur of his rise and fall have 
obscured from the forgetful generations of men tue full 
splendour of the content of his work. But it is clear for 
all who run and read to perceive that all his most dis- 
tinctively grand qualities as a romancist are foreshadowed 
in " Waverley." The rather deliberate delaying of the 
beginning of the action until a mise en scene and an 
atmosphere have been patiently constructed. This is a 
little bit overdone, it is true, in Waverley." Then the 
rapid unfolding and progressive beauty and seizing 
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power of the situation immediately tlie action does begin 
to develop as in tliis case upon the tleparture of the hero 
from TulJy-Veolan. Until by the time Edinburgh and 
Preston Pfms are reached the reader is at the mercy of 
the full vigour of Scott’s incomparable historic imagina- 
tion. Then the superb fragments of wild lyric and noble 
ballad of which Scott has had a monopoly for over a 
century. Also, too, his rather cavalier notions of style — 
where the sentence falls, there it must lie. One man writes 
well, another ill. I have not hiarnt grammar and often 
make mistakes — this is no more nor less than the literal 
truth, and Scott’s misquotations and errors are almost 
proverbial. And yet when the subject rises few can 
write a purer or more naturally noble and adequate 
English than tlie author of " ^^'averley.” Take here the 
description of the evolution of the clansmen under the 
direction of the Vich ian Vohr and of their farewell to 
Waverley. As an liistorian who liad the past in his 
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ready grip to an extent that no English-sj>eaking man 
has had before or sinta*, Scott V/as singularly fair dealing. 
He holds the balance fair and even in the Tnain between 
Lowlander and Highlande;, Southron and Scot, Jacobite 
and Royalist, past imd ])res(int, Wliig and Tory. The 
dreamer in his nature \vas well compensated by the laird, 
the landowner, the justice, the man of property, the 
modern baronet and man of affairs. His work marks the 
apotheosis of that romantic P>order whit'h in a few brief 
years gave to English Literature from one poor circimi- 
scribed plot of ground thr(?e such grand and diverse literary 
luminaries as Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and Thomas 
Carlyle. The work of each of them no doubt will suffer 
occult ation in its turn. But in the end above every other 
name in our literature save one, everything considered — 
and my lealty to the '"Sliirra” has been slowly and steadily 
increasing ever since 1 firsl read Ivanlioe ” at the age 
of seven and a half — T place lliat of Sir Walter Scott. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUN TON. 

By James Douglas. 


I WAS staying with Mr. Zangwill at his delightful re- 
treat near Angmoring when the news of the death 
of my old friend, Theodore Watts-Dunton, reached me. 
It was unexpected news, for the other day when I saw 
him he was bubbling over with fim and brimful of 
literary projects which would have kept him busy for 
the next ten years. Some weeks ago it had been neces- 
sary to perform a slight operation for the removal of 
some cysts on his head, and when I last saw him his head 
was still bandaged. It is possible that this operation 
may have hastened his end, which came about in a very 
peaceful and painless fashion. On every Saturday after- 
noon for many years he always read my article in the 
Star, but of late his eyesight had failed him, and others 
read aloud to him daily. He had two secretaries. One 


of them arrived each morning at seven o’clock and read 
all the morning papers to him for two hours or more. 
But liis lifelong friend, Mr. Thomas Hake, was his main- 
stay, and for many years he had unselfishly devoted 
himself to the poet. Indeed, but for Mr. Hake’s un- 
wearying help he would have found it dithciilt to con- 
tinue his literary labours after his siglit began to fail. 
I may mention the interesting fact that forty years ago 
Mr. Hake and Theodore (as he was then, for he 

did not adopt his mother’s name till 1897) shared the 
same chambers in (in*at James Street, and at that time 
Swinburne was living in rooms in the same street, 
although Watts did not. know the poet till laterF Mr. 
Hake is steeped in the Swinbumian and Rossettian past. 
In fact, he told me the other day that he had known,. 
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personally the originals of nearly all the characters 
in " Aylwin." Shortly before his death Mr. Watts- 
Dunton had prepared a new edition of “ Aylwin ” in the 
“ World's Classics." In this new edition there is an 
.appendix consisting of Mr. Hake’s key to “ Aylwin," 
identifying the prototypes of the various characters. 

He died as he would have chosen to die — swiftly and 
painlessly. Mr. Hake at his request had gone out to 
buy a copy of the Star, so that he might hear him reading 
my Saturday arti(^lc. Mr. Hake read it to him as he lay 
resting on the sofa. It was the artich^ entitled " Mr. 
Shaw Grows Dull." After Mr. Hake had read the 
article, Mr. Watts-Dunlon said to him, " Now, C'olonel, 
you had better gel some tea." Sliorlly afterwards Mr. 
Hake returnt‘d to tlie roojn and found thal iu‘ had passed 
away like a little child going to slec]). The bond of 
affection betw(H;n him and me was so close that I cannot 
but feel liap})y at the thought that the last words he 
heard wen; words of mine. 'I'lie incident shows that his 
interest hi contemporary literature was as fresh and as 
keen as ever, and that at the age of eighty-two ho kept 
abreast of tlu; latest doings in the literary world. 

He was very fond of hearing prose and poetry read 
aloud. Reading aloud was an old custom at The Pines, 
for Swinburne was a s]>lendi(l reader, and for years lie 
used to n;ad aloud to his friend every night aftcT dinner. 
Swinburne had a beautiful voice, which I believe he 


inherited from his mother, and I can see him sitting in 
his wicker chair with his three wax candles in the brass 
candlesticks placed close together on a little table behind 
his left shoulder, reading with rhetorical emphasis and 
dramatic gestures cither his latest poem or perhaps a 
chapter from a novel. In this way he read aloud to his 
friend the entire works of Dickens. Since the death of 
Swinburne, Mr. Watts-Dun ton’s favourite reader was 
Mrs. Watts-Diintoii, and on the day he died he had 
arranged w'ith her to ri;ad to him after dinner the seventh 
chapter of " Hard Casli." lie had marked the chapter 
with a slip of paper, and Hk; book was found beside him 
on Ihe couch. Tims liis last thoughts were fixed on 
literature. His sudden interest in " Hard Cash" illus- 
trates the ealholicity of his laste. Indeed, he seemed 
to have read everything, and at a moment’s notice he 
could talk about almost any book that one could mention. 
In one of my last conversations with him he talked for 
a whole iiour about "The Mystery of Edwin Drood," 
and advanced many convincing arguments in support 
of his theory that Edwin Drood was never murdered 
at all. 

There is no doubt that the death of Swinburne was a 
terrible blow. For a long lime he seemed to 1)0 incon- 
solable, and he described to me liow he would lie awake 
" in the w^atches of the night," weeping for his friend. 
It would be impossible even to try to convey any faint 
conception of the passionate affection — 
amounting to far more than friendship — 
which boiiiul these two men together. It 
shone in their ey(;s as tlii^y looked at each 
other ; it vibrated in the tones of their voices 
as they spoke to each other. 1 have never 
known anything like tlie tenderness and wist- 
fulness of their friendship. It made one 
think of the story of David and Jonathan, for 
tliey w'ere magically youthful in their souls, 
and there w^as not a trace of crabbed age, in 
their ebullient boyishness. The truth is that 
they never grew^ old in their old age, and that 
they were like a jiair of chums at school. 
Sucli friendships art; rare in modern life, and 
they are especially rare among men of genius. 
But, as Mr. Zangw^ill said to me while we 
talked about thejn, they represented the 
older and statelier ways of literature. Now 
that Watts-Dunton has gone, only Mr. Hardy 
is left to remind us of the Victorian tradition 
in letters, with its dignity, its sense of style, 
its wide culture, its sanity and its mag- 
nanimity. 

Many of my friends have often wondered 
why I placed Watts-Dunton so high in the 
Victorian hierarchy. The explanation is that 
I was one of the very few men who hai read 
his forgotten masterpieces of criticism ai the 
Examiner and the Athenmm. There lies 
buried the real Theodore Watts, for I like to 
think of him and to speak of him as he was 
before he hyphenated his name. There was 
a strain of irresolute perversity in him which 
resisted all the efforts of his friends to per- 
suade him to exhume his best work from 
the grave of dusty files. I vainly tried 



notoby Tewnigy Searie. ^ Facsimile of a Sonnet 

by T. Watts-Dunton, 

contributed last year to The Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette." 
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to induce him to disinter this buried body of criti- 
cism, but when I was writing my book about liim he 
swept aside all my remonstrances and entreatetl me to 
devote a goodly part of it I 0 Aylwin ” and to his potms. 
although in my judgment his critical essays are his best 
works Wlion they are collected they will establish his 
fame as the English Sainte-Benve. Thiae is nothing 
like them in English literature. They beat the critical 
work of ('oleridge and Matthew Arnold and TIazlitt and 
every other critic I know. Before lu' died he was busy 
expanding his famous essay on “Poetry” in the 
“ EncyclopaHlia Britannica,” and incor])orating in it 
many of his “ Aihencemn ” essays. Ho was also colhrt- 
ing his various essays on the Sonm-t, and tluse aloiu' will 
make a separate volume. 'I hen tluTo is his (aiormously 
long and still unpublished nov(‘l “ Caniiola,” which I 
read in typ(‘ several v'c^ars 
ago. It was then prarti(”illv 
finishc'd, but lie was n(»t 
satislied with it, and he w.is 
busy re-writing it wh<tn he 
died. TIu' truth is that all 
thnmgh his life his (Miti<Ml 
instinct ovc'rpowerc^d his 
creative' imjailsci. Swinburne' 
was his exact op])osit<‘, for 
he published his poc'try as 
fast as h(‘ wrote it. The 
consc'cjuenci* was that Swin- 
burne Ic'ft hardly anything 
to be pnl)lish(‘d pos- 
thumously, whereas the b(js1 
work of his fritmd is still 
uncollrrcted. 

Swinburne and Watts 
Dunton were both small 
men with unusually large 
heads. Wat ts-l)unfon was 
nearly all brain. Most of 
his photographs caricatures 
him, and he would often say 
to me that a poet ought to 
be known by a portrait done 
in youth and not in old agr. 

He resented the physical incongruity of thci young s])irit in 
the old body. This attitude* was not altogether inspired 
by vanity. lie would say with a jolly laugh that it was 
absurd to bewilder readers of his romantic poetry with 
the image of an old fogey. He maintained tliat nature 
was an incorrigible jester and ought to be restrained. 
The lower part of his face was sweet and gentle, and tlie 
chin was delicately rounded. The broad high-domed 
brow, the brilliant brown eyes, and the strong resonant 
voice were the living expression of his personality. In 
some ways he was simple : in others bafflingly subtle. 
His dominant trait was his hunger for knowledge. He 
was like Lord Acton in his passion for accumulating 
stores that the span of human life forbade him to use. 
He read far too much and wrote far too little. The only 
editor who could keep him writing was Norman MacColl, 
and I believe he cleverly played Watts and Henley 
against each other for years. He once told me an 
amusing story about his famous essay on the Bible. 
It was written about a dull book by a friend, and he 


chuckled over his diabolical skill in evading his duty 
as a revic^w'or. But MacColl knew his business, and he 
wisctly lei Waifs run riot in fhe “ J/Z/cfncu;;//’ whereas 
the averages editor would Iiavc^ spoiled him by trying 
to control liim. The Times hris rather rashly committed 
ilself to tli(! jwediction that his \'erses are “ not such as 
will live.” Ilis best sr>nnets. at any rate, will endure. 
Tluisexb't of “ Natura P.enigna ” can hardly die. 

“ Mother, 'tis I. reborn : T know Ihoe well : 

That tliroh I know an«.l all it ]^roplK'sies, 

( > .MolJu'r aiitl (Jiieen, beneath the olden spell 
(^f silence, gazing from thy hills and skie.s I 
J)innb MtUlier. si niggling with the >'ears to tell 
Thr .secret at lliv Jieart throiigli lielpless eyes.” 

Ihit it is as a (Title that he is sn])iTni('. Some of the 
hiu'st ])assag(‘s in ” Avlwin ” w(Te lifted bodily from Ins 

Athnia’iifii '' article's. He 
is the only I'jiglish critic 
with a powir’of gi'neralising 
in gn'al (‘nr\’i‘s of Ihotight. 
Ilis Tn a s t (M” of gt'iUTal 
])nnci])les is unsurpassed. 
Ilis crilK.il system will only 
Ix' understood w h (i n liis 
bmii'd ('ssavs are brought 
logi'llicr in a s('iies of 
N'olumes. Ilis lh(‘ory of 
p(>(‘lic vision, his theory 
of ])rose style, his tluwy of 
( hnnionrjiis t}u*ory of drama, 
and his theory of fiction 
have* b(‘(*n TKrghrtiMl because 
they havT ncv('r been offec- 
t i V 1 y ])uhlish(‘d. When 
lh(‘V an' yniblished their 
bold originality will astonish 
the world of l(‘Bers. 

It is to be lio])e(l that Tlic 
•swill Ire pn-sc'rva'd intact 
I memorial and monn- 
mi'iit for t li(‘ delight of future 
gdUTations. 'riuTo is no 
honst* so rich in associations 
with Victorian litiTaturcand 
art . Swinbunu' lived there with his frit'iid for thirty years, 
and the room in wliich Swinburne read and wrote for 
thirty y(‘ars is at this dav' exactly as it was when he died. 
Swinlnirn(‘’s books remain on tlie shelvc^s as he left them. 
It is tlie room of a jrassionatc bookman. Often, as we 
sat in the dim randleliglit, Swinburne would jump up and 
run to a shadowy conuT of this room in search of a tiny 
volume. He never liiisif ated, but invariably picked it out. 
He kept his crowded shelves in beautiful ordtT, and his 
room was a miracle of tidiness, Mr. Watts- Dun ton once 
assured me that Swinburne had cal’s eyes, and that he 
could see in the dark. The pictures and tlie furnit ure at 
The Pinos are also worth preserving for tlie nation. 
Then there is the channing old garden with its apple 
trees, and the statiie of Venus from Rossetti’s garden. 
The house as a wlioh. is a Victorian casket. At one 
time or another nearly every man of letters of our tim<5 
has there enjoyed the table-talk of the great poet and 
the great critic. The Pines ought to be conserAred as 
lovingly as the house Of Victor Hugo in Guernsey. 



i-'hotv hv J'lioU, Putmy. T. Watts* Dunton. 

])aintm|L: M Ndrri*. 
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ST. JOHN HANKIN’S PLAYS-* 

St. John Hankin was not an i]nprt*s.sive drainatisl, but 
he had certain gifts of irony, fiiiisli. and epigram, which 
lift his plays into the air of real achievement. The three 
plays before us now are representative ot their author’s 
social comedy. They make good, if rather pallid, reading, 
and their lack of originality is to some extent compensated 
for by their consistent effort to develop genuine .situations. 
It is true that Hankin runs to exaggeration and repetition 
of types, and it is true tliat a groat deal of his satire is 
trite and obvious ; but it is true also that he always has an 
idea at the back of his head, and that he is a sincere if small 
artist. The setting of these plays is that of the country 
house. They deal with those contretemps wliich are apt 
to H utter the upper .stratas of society. In “ 'Hie Cassilis 
Engagement it is the son of the house falling m love 
with a vulgar Cockney girl ; in “ The Ciiarity that Hegan 
at Home " it is the daughter of the house falling in love 
with a man who has been turned out of Ins regiment ; in 

The Return of the Prodigal ” it is tlie awkward situation 
caused by the home-coming of the family “ waster.” An 
air of comedy and persiflage covers these rather tragic 
affairs, but there is niuh'rlying bitterness -a bitterness 
which is pcrhajis the really interesting thing about tlie 
plays. You feel that the author of them had a certain 
savage intensity in what he wrote, although he spent his 
best efforts trying to conceal it. The feebleness of his 
sarcasm often irritates one, although the brilliance of his 
wit is occasionally .startling. Perhaps lhat is the paradox 
that mu.st inevitably appear in any writer who obviously 
strains after effect. Here is an example of th^i sort of thing 
that wearies the reader : 

*' Engagements are such troublesome things. They .some- 
times even lead to marriage.”— flvarly Kcmcnham m .\ct I. of 

The Cassilis Engagement.”) 

and here is another : 

“Mr. Hylton is a very clever man. He writes books .** — 
(Lady Denison in Act I. of ” Tlie Charity that Began at Home.”) 

and here is another, though it is on a higher level : 

" I don’t like this pernicious modern jargon about shop- 
keepers and gentlefolk being much the same. There’s far too 
much truth in it to be agreeable.” — (I^dy Faringford in Act 1. 
of “ The Return of the Prodigal.”) 

Hankin undoubtedly suffered from the Wilde influence 
In his idea of comedy. Sparkle is all very well, but it is 
the foe of reality. Comedy is not farce inherently, but 
verbal acrobatics soon make it degenerate into farce. 
There are things in Hankin which hover perilously upon 
the farcical verge, just as there are things in him which 
give glimpses of a deep and almost sombre philosophy. 
There is an acid drop in his pen, and into the quiet and 
restfulness of warm summer evenings on well-kept, secluded 
lawns, he can drop a withering touch of discomfort and 
doubt. He reads a little “ thin ” nowadays, but he still 
survives through the charm of his technical dexterity. There 
is a certain flavour about his work. The pity is that he 
had not greater force or originalify. There is nothing so 
exhausting as the hacl.neyed ideas of dramatists — Uiey 
are so amazingly transparent. Fortunately for us St. John 
Hankin was only their partial slave ; he had something 
else in him, something much more precious and lasting. 
He was, indeed, a man of distinguished talent, though not 
just distinguished enough to carry him to the niche he 
aimed at. That, in itself, is the bitterest tragedy of an 
artist’s life. 

Richard Curle. 

• ” The Cassilis Engagement.” ” The Charity that began at 
Home,” ” The Return of the Prodigal.” 2 s. net each. (Martin 
Seeker.) 


WAGNER WITH A DIFFERENCE.^ 

Still they come, these books on Wagner 1 And the 
more the better, if not precisely the more the merrier. 

For menimcnl commend me to the earlier treatises, the 
grotesquely funny defamation and the almost equally 
funny adulation. Certainly the last thing one would say 
of Mr. Newman’s volume is that it is merry. He is too 
desperately earnest for that. Like many other reasonable 
people he has been irritated by the egregrious Wagner- 
worship tJiat followed the initial vilification — the adoring v' 
utterances that pronounced Wagner himself a noble and 
saintly man, called his horrible treatises lovely as prose 
and valuable as aesthetics, described his more tortuous 
obscurities as philosophy, and gushed over his .strings of 
epithets as poetry. We are beginning to take a saner 
view of him now, and Mr. Newman’s volume is the sanest 
that has yet appeared. 

The only doubt is whether a very sane book can tell us 
very much about Wagner the man. Bagehot said of 
Gibbon that liis style was not one in which the truth 
could be told. In similar terms we may question whether 
a style of critical sanity is effective for telling the truth 
about Wagner. To put the matter crudely, Wagner was 
a cad, a cadger, a liar, an adulterer. Describe him lengthily 
in these terms ; give all the details of his cadging and his 
caddisliness ; get every date of his lies and his intrigues 
exactly right ; and how near are you to the man who 
wrote ” Tristan ” and the " Meistersinger ” ? That is a 
point I think Mr. Newman overlooks. I Iis book is a counter- 
blast and has the defects inseparable from a speech for 
the prosecution. Mr. Newman i.s so anxious, so lionc.stIy 
anxious, to expose the .sophistications of '* Mein Lcben '* 
and refute the ecstatic exaggerations of adorers, that he 
is compelled to put all the emphasis of his pages upon 
evcrj'thing that counts to Wagner’s discredit ; so that 
ill the end he gives us all the Hyde and scarcely any of 
the Jekyll. But, after all, it is the Jekyll in Wagner 
that counts for us. We may riglitly judge the sins of the 
artist ; the sins of the man are tlie concern of God. 

Mr. Newman's eagerness to be impartial tends to carry 
him over to the side of injustice. Even in the turn of a 
phrase he manages to give the less charitable view of a 
fact. Thus, in the Introduction, he says of all the multi- 
tudinous self-explanations that Wagner left : 

” It is pretty clear that at an early age he realised that he 
was destined to be a great man, and took care that the world 
.sliould not suffer from any lack of materials for the writing of 
his life.” 

Now this is a very elcmenlaiy" view of the egoism of 
genius. We can be pretty clear that at an early age 
Wagner did nothing of tfie kind. The intensest need of 
creative genius is self-expression ; and Wagner's out- 
pourings about himself and his art, from his early days 
to the very end, were simply one of the modes of that 
self-expression. We can be pretty clear that the youth 
who at an early age realises that he is destined to be a 
great man and begins to provide materials for his biography 
is someone who will never be heard of. Genius does not 
work in quite such a mathematical fashion. 

Wagner's desire for creative self-expression was so • 
intense that he simply ignored all the obligations of decency 
in order to compass his ends. He was ready to sp •nge 
on anybody who could contribute to his support and 
comfort, and he sponged cheerfully without the least 
signs of any sense of shame. Not a pretty spectacle, 
certainly ; still, after all, he fulfilled liis own side of the 
bargain. He did his work. He did not ask people to 
maintain him on the score of wonderful works that he did 
not write. He was not like Coleridge who died with a 

• ” Wagner as Man and Artist.” By Ernest Newman* 

7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 
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huge accumulation of unredeemed artistic lOU's to his 
•discredit. Let us sec what Mr. Newman says about it : 

*' On one point he was quite firm ; he had no intention of 
-ever again competing in the arena with other men for a living. 
It was the world’s duty to provide him with food and shelter 
-in return for his work ; how, as he pathetically put it, could 
he give the world the best that was in him it he had to waste 
his energies on futile things ? Thousands of other men, it is 
needless to say, liave felt the same difQculty ; probablv nine 
brain workers out of ten have to squander Iwo-thirds of their 
best mental jiowers on futilities in onler to win a little time in 
which to exercise the other third in the way they like. One 
thinks of (icorge Meredith, for example, feeling his bent to be 
mainly towards poetry, but rompclled to boil the pot with 
novels, and to purchasi; the pot itself by reading for a publisher.” 

This will scarcely tU). T>oes Mr. Newman really lielieve 
then that Meredith was an artistic failure, that his novels 
were pot-boilcrs, and imwntteii poems liis true life’s work ? 
I should have thought the existing poems a sufficieiiL 
answer to that. Tlu^ point of the matter is whether the 
.artist who demands support is justified in lus demand. 
Surely no critic can really think that Wagner's music and 
Meredith's poetry stand on the same plane in this respect. 
Mr. Newman goes on to quote Fran Wille’s “ interesting 
picture of him brooding over his wrfjngs and crying in the 
face of heav'en,” and full of an ” uiistiakable' belief in the 
rightness of whatever ministered to his own comfort 
for the time being ” ; 

“He Wiilked agitatedly up iuid down the room. Suddenly 
he shipped in front of iiu* .ind said, ‘ I am ditfi'reiiUy organised. 
I have excit.iblc nerves ; 1 must have beauty, brilliancy, light. 
The world ought to give me what I need. . . . Is it an unheard-of 
■demand if I hold that the little luxury 1 like is my dm* I. who 
am procuring enjoyment to the world and to thousands •' ' “ 

Well, after all, is there not something to be said for his 
side of the case ^ 

Mr. Newman is equally austere in his handling of the 
sordid story of Wagner's unhappy marriage. lie is so 
moved to righteous indignation by the satellites of Wahn- 
fried who can find nothing bad enough to hint against 
Minna, that he bei.omes inetK iilons in counting up every- 
thing that tells in Minna's lavonr and against Wagner; 
with the result that lie obscures or overlooks the essential 
fact of the case, namely, that tin* marriage really was 
•a tragic misalliance. To prove that Wagner was some- 
times a bad husband does not prove that Minna was always 
a good wife. In his casi-, at li'ast, we can plead the aber- 
rations of genius. And, in tlio end, later events proved 
that, suitably mated, Wagner could bo as good a linsband 
as the least gifted among us. 

But here 1 am doing the very thing I am blaming Mr. 
Newman fur : 1 am emphasising all the faults. Headers 
of this book will be well advised to hurry over tin; first 
part on Wagner the man, so excellent and well -documented 
as a piece of evidence, so arid and profitless as the life 
•of an artist, and pass on to the second pari, the study of 
Wagner the composer. Here Mr. Newman is excellent. 
His criticism of Wagner's musical development is the 
-soundest and most illuminating 1 know. 1 do not agree 
with his high estimate of “Die Gotterdammerung ” and 
** Parsifal/' neither of which I ever want to hear as a 
whole any more ; but that disagreement does not prevent 
me from enjoying his discussion. Mr. Newman has one 
•quality that I cannot recall for the moment in any other 
English critic of Wagner — his progressiveness of view. 
His mind has not stopped at Wagner. He does not, like 
•some others, regard Wagner as the end of music with chaos 
beyond. His view that the logical development of Wagner- 
ism is not the music-drama but the symphonic poem 
has much to commend it. Indeed, much of the best of 
Wagner himself is music-poem rather than music-drama. 
Certainly the converse is true that Wagner Ls at his driest 
and dullest in unmitigated music-drama. See many 
pages of the " Ring " for examples. " Tristan " gives 
•us an ihustration of both forms of art. In" my opinion 
the finest sustained piece of Wagner is the first act of 
Tristan " where music and drama are blended into one 
long soaring flight of swift intense emotion, unparalleled 


in his works. The mere drama, the situation, the inter- 
change of words, the clash of character count very power- 
fully towards the total effect. Jhit in the second act 
all is changed. Wlio cares an atom about the balderdash 
that constitutes the alleged ]>oclry the lovers sing ? And 
in Branganc’s watch-song, where, as it seems to mo, pure 
emotional music reaches its highest jioint of expression, as 
long as yon hear the lingering vocal phrases intoned as 
beautifully as they are by Kirkby Liinn’s rich voice, what 
does it matter whether she .sings ” Jlabet Acht ” or the 
multiplication table ^ The words are tlie excuse for the 
introduclion of a voice. Hational meaning has no place 
in tlie scheme. Jn that moment (jf perfect rapturous 
music 1 do not ask h»r more than juire ethereal sound can 
give. 

(.roEGK Sampson. 


DOROTHY JORDAN.^ 

The art of the actor is lor an age not for all time, thus 
widely dihoring fiom that nf the iiamlei, the sculptor and 
the man of letters Us expoiieiil “ loads his graces to the 
grave and leaves the world no copy.” II is lejuitation has 
to be taken on trust by us wIk^ have not heard with our 
cars and so cannot test what our fathers have told us. 
Our mental attitude is therefore one of faith. We read 
what Ila/litt tt‘lls us ol Mrs. Jordan’s acting; wc admire 
his periods, we believe what he sayJ' and we wish his 
opportunities of sight and hearing had been ours, and 
perhaps, incidentally, envy him his powers of expression. 
Listen : “ Nature has formed lier in her most prodigal 
humour ; and when nature is in the humour to make a 
woman all that is delightful, .she does it most effectually. 

* “The Storv ol I)on>tliv Jordan.” Hy Clare Jorrold. 15s. 
net. (Eveleigh Nasli ) 



Dorothy Jordan 
as Pescy In **The Country Girl.** 

After Romney. Engraved by f. Ogbomo, 1786. From a print in the collection of 
Mr. M. Broadley. 

From » Mrs. Jordan," by Clare Jerrold (Eveleigh Nash). 
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Mrs. Jordan was the same in all her characters, and in- 
imitable in all of them, because there was no one else like 
her. Her face, her tones, her manners were irresistible. 
Her smile had the effect of sunshine, and her laugh did 
one good to hear it. Her voice was eloquence itself ; it 
seemed as if her heart was always at her mouth. She was 
all gaiety, openness and good nature. She rioted in her 
fine animal spirits, and gave more pleasure than any other 
actress, because she had the greatest spirit of enjoyment 
in herself. Her Nell — but we will not tantalise ourselves 
or our readers.” 

When the foregoing was written in Leigh Hunt’s 
Examiner, October 22, 1815, Dorothy Jordan was living 
in exile in France, the discarded, impoverished mistress of 
a royal prince — the Duke of Clarence — with whom she had 
lived for twenty years and to whom she had borne ten 
children. The treatment meted out to her by the Duke 
fills one with unutterable disgust and indignation when all 
the circumstances of their connection are taken into con- 
sideration. The fact seems to be well established that 
during the lime the couple kept house he accepted from her 
a very considerable portion of her earnings from the stage, 
thus justifying the following satire which was launched 
at the royal duke by Peter Pindar, J unior : 

" As Jordan's liigli and miglity Sf|uirc 
Her play ‘house profit deigns to skim. 

Some folks audaciously inquire 

If he keeps her or slie kce])S him.” 

Mrs. Jerrold’s book is of considerable interest and for 
the most part well written. There arc, however, some 
lapses from literary grace. One resents such a quotation as 
” ' Oh, that this too. too solid flesh would melt ! ’ — llamlei*' 
at the head of a chapter, in wdiich reference is made to 
Dorothy's corpulency. Another phrase, which wo fell 
sure would be met with sooner or later ” in that con- 
dition which a woman desires to be who loves her lord 
added to our wrath. One point has been at last settled, 
and that is, the exact date and the place of the birth of 
the actress - Nov. 22, 1701, in St. Martin’s I'arish. Other 
details of interest have been established, the ferreting out 
of which merit our praise and thanks. Altogether the 
work has been done in workmanlike fasliion. 

S. BUTTERWORni. 


“ IRELAND S ILIAD.’ * 

The translation into Lnglish of the most elaborate 
version of the ” Tain Iki Ciialiige ” (now popularly pro- 
nounced ” Taun Bo ^ ooley ”) will be eagerly read by the 
number of people who take an interest in tlie ancient 
literature of Ireland. There are a few defects in presenta- 
tion which one may as well speak of in the beginning. In 
the first place, the price of the book is excessive. Professor 
Windisch has published a German translation of the 
same version, with an Old Irish text, voluminous notes, 
and an enormous introduction, at a price less than what 
is asked for the English translation with notes and a short 
introduction. It is a pity tliat Messrs. Nutt did not 
make the price uniform with that of the volumes in their 
Irish Texts series— ten-and-sixpence. Professor Windisch’s 
text and translation must have been a great help to the 
present translator, and one is left under the impression 
that the debt is not warmly enough acknowledged. Again, 
Professor Dunn does not seem to be familiar with thf. 
recent research work of the Dublin scholars. He says of 
the oldest Manuscript, the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, or ” The 
Book of the Dun Cow,” ” it must have been written about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, for its compiler and 
writer, Moclmuire MacCeilechaiv, is known to have been 
slain at Clonmacnois in the year 1106.” Now, Mr. Best 
has shown (in an article in Eiru for February, IQ13), that 
the Leabhar na h-Vidhre (known to Celtic scholars as 

• ” The Ancient Irish Epic Tale — Tdin B6 Cfialnge.” Trans- 
lated into English out of the Irish of the Book of Leinster and 
Allied Manuscripts by Joseph Dunn, Professor at the Catholic 
University, Washington. 25s. (David Nutt.) 


” L.U.”) is not the work of a single hand, and that many 
interpolations have been made into the main text. Tliis- 
is a fact that every scholar worfiing on the Tdin should 
take account of. The difficult question of the relatioa 
of the Tain Bo Ciialnge to Ireland as a whole, and to Irish 
history, is not discussed in Professor Dunn's too short 
preface, and this is disappointing. The Tdin is fiercely 
provincial. It shows the four provinces of Ireland attack- 
ing the Ultonians, and it shows the Ultonians triumpliing 
over them all. How did it come that this exclusive epic 
was preserved by princes who could claim no descent 
from Cuchiilain, Concobar, nor the men of the Red Branch ? 
It is purely pagan ; the heroes swear by their local deities, 
and one of the gods stands by Cuchulain during one of the 
combats at the ford. Why, then, did the Christian schools* 
transmit it ? And there are more difficult and more interest- 
ing problems in connection with its relation to Irish history. 
The native historians have left us an account of an Ireland! 
dominated for two thousand years by a people called 
the Milesians, from whom the ruling families in Ireland^ 
dow'n to the Elizabethan conquest, claimed descent. The- 
centre of the Milesian power was Tara, where the High- 
King of Ireland reigned as a sort of mediaeval German 
Emperor. The 'PAin does not mention the Milesians at all. 
Tara is spoken of. but the King of Tara appears as a vassal 
to Maeve, a queen in Connacht. Very revolutionary 
theories, which include the relation of tliis Ulidian epic 
to Irish history, have been advanced by Professor MacNeilL 
and it is a pit^’^ that they are not discussed in the introduc- 
tion to this new translation. 

Professor Dunn’s is the first English translation of the 
elaborate version of the story as given in the Book of 
Leinster (this document is labelled ” L.J..” by the scholars). 
Of course the contents of the Tain has been made known 
already. Standish O’Grady, in ” Cuchulain,” and in 
” The Gates of the North,” Lady (Gregory in ” Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne,” and Mrs. Hutton in ” The Tain,” have 
given u.s paraphrases. Mi.ss Eleanor Hull has edited a 
volume containing episodes as rendered by various scholars 
in ” The Cuchulain Saga ” (published in the (irimni Library),, 
and Miss Winifred h'araday has made a tran.slation, based 
upon the older and sliorter versions of the Leabhar na 
h-lHdhre and ” The ^'ellow Book of Pecan ” (” \\B.L.'’)* 
Professor Dunn’s ver.sion is not a paraphrase, and it trans- 
latc.s the latest and the ino.st expanded text. 1 Ic has made 
the experiment of inserting passages from other versions, 
and the ordinary reader will feel that tliis experiment 
justifies itself. This translation makes an exctdlent narra- 
tive, and we arc made to see that the reported shapelessness 
of the 'Pain has been greatly cxaggeratcfl— some of the 
outstanding passages, indeed, are obscured by redundancies 
and irrelevancics, but the storj?- is clear, consistent, and 
consecutive. But although it has shape, the Tain B6 
Cualngc has not form in the sense that the Greek epics 
have form — it lacks the impress of a single mind, and it 
is this lack that prevents its being placed with the few 
great epics of the world. It is an epic in the making. But 
if it is not one of the grand epics, it is one of the grand 
stories of the world. The original is in prose, but verse 
often occurs in the course of the narrative. The verse is of 
two kinds —rhetorical passages of challenge, eulogy, or 
lamentation arising directly out of the narrative, and 
dramatic lyrics inserted into it. These last arc, as scholars 
have assured us, brilliant and polished to the last degree. 
Professor Dunn's prose seems adequate, although one 
feels that passages such as this should have been made more 
harmonious : 

” As white as snow in one night fallen was the sheen of her 
skin and her body that shone outside of her dress. Slender 
and very white were her feet ; rosy, even sharp-round nails she 
had : two sandals with golden buckles about them. Fair- 
yellow, long, golden hair she wore : two tresses were wound 
around her head ; the other tress from behind threw a shadow 
down on her calves.” 

The translator has not attempted to give metrical versions 
of the dramatic lyrics, and this is a pity, for it is in these 
that the Irish poets showed their sense of form. (They had 
anticipated Poe in the- notion that the long poem was 
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Dane Bank, or Dane-Shot Bank. 

This is a little hauUet or congregation of farm, hat factory and houses, on the border of Denton, 
four miles from Manchester. Denton is the San ton of the novel, “ J ames. ' ’ W. Dane Bank's great- 
grandfather lived at the farm and started a hat-factory whose chinmoy can be seen in the picture. 


impossible, and that the short poems should 
be made brilliant). Cuchulain speaks verses 
•over Ferdiad, the friend whom he was forced to 
slay in combat : And when we put beside the 
bald translation the metrical version made by 
the veteran Irish scholar, Dr. Sigerson, we sec 
that the sweep of the verse, tlie clinch of the 
internal rhyme, the brilhancy of the form, give, 
more than the words themselves, llie chivalry, 
the tenderness, the colour of the old Irish 
oivihsation : 

“ Play was each, pleasure each, 

Till Ferdiad faced the beach ; 

One had been our student life. 

One is strife of .school our place. 

One our gentle teacher's grace 
Loved o’er all and each. 

• ♦ * 

Play was each, pleasure each. 

Till Ferdiad faced the beach ; 

Dear that pillar of pure gold 
Who fell cold beside tlie loid. 

Hosts of heroes felt tlie sword 
First in battle's preach. 

Play was each, pleasure each. 

Till Ferdiad faced the bccich ; 

Loved Ferdiad. dear to me : 

I shall dree his death for aye 
Yesterday a Mountain he, — 

But a Shade to-day.'* 

Padraic Colum. 

NOTABLE WOMEN IN HISTORY.* 

Mr. Abbot has contrived a kind of encyclopa;dia of 
feminism. Femmes galantes, blue-stockings, nurses, 
poetesses and saints, woo us through the grille of his 
pages to a devotion to the eternal feminine. He has 
written a sc;ies of short sketches of no fewer than seventy 
celebrated women, including characters as various as 
Aspasia and Florence Nightingale, Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Lady Jane Grey. One supposes that it was only the fact 
that he had to stop somewhere which made him restrict 
his list to seventy heroines. 'J'hc result is interesting, if 
a trifle indigestible. Mr. Abbot divides his seraglio into 
compartments. Thus we have ** A Group of Classic Dames,** 
including Cleopatra and the Empress Theodora ; Queens 
and Martyrs," among whom arc Anne Boleyii and Marie 
Antoinette ; ** Women of Wit and J*lcasurc," and *' Wonieii 
in Art and Letter:.." Mr, Abbot was evidently puzzled to 
find a category for Joan of Arc, so he includes her, together 
with Martha Washington and Dolly Madison, as “Women 
Who Stand Alone." TJio sketches are necessarily brie!, 
but they give the main }>oint.s in the life of each personage 
in a succinct and lively form. Some are better than others, 
and would expand into creditable essays. Certain of the 
sketches give the appearance of being detached from 
works of reference and coloured to taste. Altogether, 
" Notable Women in History " is a most extraordinary 
work, though the author .seems in no way alarmed by 
the scope of his book, and gives us liis impressions of his 
heroines with easy inconsequence. The volume is hand- 
somely illustrated, and makes interesting if rather bewilder- 
ing reading. 

JAMES.t 

In modern fiction there is something not altogether 
displeasing in the good fortune of others. ** Joseph 
Vance,** " Tono-Bungay,** " The Card,*' and " The Fortu- 
nate Youth ** have given us the carper of the arriviste as 
conceived by Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Locke. The same theme is treated by Mr. W. Dane 
Bank in " James.** Mr. James Bowden was bom in circum- 
stances of approved humility, and a strictly conventional 
ambition aided by a conventional lack of scruple led him 
by the conventional path of questionable commerce to a 
Darien peak in la haute politique and la haute finance, 

• ** Notable Women in History.’* By Willis J. Abbot. i6s. 
(Greening.) 

t “ James.” Bv W. Dane Bank. 6s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Without aptitude, amiability, or noticeable force of char- 
acter, he got what he wanted by saying he wanted it ; 
citadel after citadel responded to his mere spoken wish 
to be inside it. The most sceptical reader can hardly 
remain unconvinced by the author's repeated assurance 
that to his family, his friends and his business rivals the 
pertinacity of James was irrc.si.stibic. llis mother draws 
her ill-spared savings from the I’ost Office to send liim to 
a boarding-school ; Alice, his sister, is forbidden to walk 
out with a mere shaper and eventually married off to a 
once-rejected suitor of more than mature years, because 
James wishes to break up the Lancasliire home and move 
to London ; even Audrey, who loved him with exasperating 
submission, and financed the development of his quack 
hair restorer, “ Super bo," is worn down by a matrimonial 
stalemate and forced in despair to break off their un- 
fruitful engagement. When a group of Scotch Vorkshire- 
mcn and German Jews succeeds in finding him short over 
a rubber gamble, the resourceful James threatens to make 
wastepaper of all plantation-rubber shares by floating a 
giant synthetic-rubber company ; when the inventor turns 
out to be a fraud, and James is once more at the mercy 
of the polyglot group, he paralyses activity by engaging 
himself to marry their leader's only daughter, on the 
safe assumption that even company promoters do not 
care to see their sons-in-law bankrupt. The chronology 
of the book is not irreproachable. Mr. Bank mu.st not 
make James and Audrey drive in taxis in the chapter 
preceding that in which " The Belle of New York ** takes 
" London by the throat and hand,** even if he afterwards 
restores tlicm to a cab. Nor must he leave us to take his 
characters for granted. Only in the war between planta- 
tion and synthetic rubber, and later in the securing of the 
Archbishop's licence, does James exhibit the qualities that 
make for success. Until then he has been self-centred^ 
preoccupied and repellent : we believe in his inevitable 
advancement because Mr. Bank tells us we must. James 
is not the only character to be drawn from the outside, 
and the theme and its variants are derivative. 'Hie parent 
of " Superbo ** was called " Tono-Bungay," the father of 
James — and a more sturdily convincing type— was known 
to his friends in the Five Towns as " Denry." Mr. Bank 
has unfortunately invited comparisons to which his book, 
good as it is, is scarcely equal. Stephen McKenna. 

GARIBALDI E LE DONNE * 

So much has been written about Garibaldi and 
the Risorgimento Ilaliano, that a new book on 
the subject may seem superfluous. If, however, we 
examine thes^ many books at closer quarters, we find 
that they only deal with that side of Garibaldi's life, 

• " Garibaldi e lo Donne." By Giacomo Emilio Cur&tulo. 
lo frs. (Rome : Imprimerie Polyglotte. Villa Umberto I.). 
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directly or indirectly connected with Italian politics. 
They ^contain little personal data whieh enables us to 
reconstruct the man as a whole, apart from the accretions 
due to legend or to hero worship. Until I^rofessor Cur&tulo 
decided to defy prejudice and traditional reserve, by 
publishing a selection of Garibaldi’s more personal letters, 
the *' Pooma Autobiografico,” also edited by him, and 
Abba's memoirs, were the only reliable sources of informa- 
tion. • 

In “ Garibaldi e Ic Donne,” one of the most remarkable 
books of its kind, published in Italy or elsewhere, the hero 
of the two worlds, appears in his true relation to history. 
Strange as it may seem to many, who object to the unveiling 
of a great man’s private life, so far from losing anything 
by this method of criticism, his figure, untrammelled by 
sentimental rhetoric, gains in greatness and beauty. Those 
who feared for the divinity of their idol will find their 
doubts set at rest by the discovery that, like all gods, he 
had strong feet of clay, well set in the earth and capable 
of supporting him against the hostile onslaughts of all petti- 
fogging critics. 

The greater number of people have dimly heard, or 
taken for granted Garibaldi’s personal magnetism, and 
the wave of enthusiasm which greeted every new heroic 
enterprise. Few have sought to study the psychological 
problems implied by these manifestations. Thus, until now, 
we have had a historical figure or an imaginary hero, but 
never a living man with the brain and heart of a human 
being. 

Starting upon his essay in reconstruction and revaluation, 
with this conception of Garibaldi, Prof. Curktulo, realised 
that, in order to produce a work which, besides being 
exhaustive and scientific, should also possess a historical 
value without sensationalism, it was necessary to find and 
•trike home to the central core of his hero, and to study 
him in his influence and in his relations with those who 
came into deeper spiritual contact with him. Thv.so were 
for the most part women. Accordingly, he chose those 
who either represent a typo — produced by that age, those 
who called out certain traits in Garibaldi's character and 
general attitude toward woman, or, finally, those who 
moulded his life. To the first of these belong the *' Garibal- 
dino,” infatuated and devoted followers and conspirators 
•uch as Contessa Martini della Torre, Adelaide Cairoli, Alba 
Camozzi, Tonina Marinelli, and hosts of others in whom 
he had awakened every degree of love and passion ; to 
the last, Anita and Giuseppina Raimondi. In the chapters 
dealing with these two remarkable women, the author 
has been able to bring forward some very valuable historical 
material which has gone far to solve one of the most 
argued problems of Garibaldi's life, and cannot be dealt 
with here. 

It is. however, in the correspondence with Harriet and 
Anne Duchesses of Sutherland, Mme. Ksperance von 
Schwartz. Louise Colct, Mary Seely, Mrs, Emma Roberts, 
Mrs. Caroline Giffard Philipson, and Princess Ghika, that 
his simplicity and his greatne.ss appear to the full coupled 
with that clearness of vision he applied to public and 
private matters. To quote from these letters would be 
to detract from their value. Suffice it to say, however, 
that in each one of them, whatever its length, tliere is 
some thought which lifts it atwve the purely personal 
level. The one great purpose of his life — not only the 
liberation but the unification and the creation ol the new 
Italy — shines in his every word, and in its accomplishment 
he is the first perhaps among all conquerors to ask 
for the righttul co -operation of women. In the proclama- - 
tion issued from Caprera on the 8th of May, i86i, ho 
writes : ” I have alwa>^ believed woman to be the most 
perfect creature conceived by the mind of God.” Nor did 
he ever lower or betray this ideal. Women were to him 
the truest spiritual helpmeets, and in all difficulties he 
turned to them as to those who were the educators of the 
QAw race, as to those who had the wider faith in the destiny 
of humanity. Reading some of the letters, still fresh 
and applicable to present-day conditions, we feel regret 
that history should have relegated Garibaldi to the tartareau 


regions ^f heroes and demigods, instead of realising him 
as a living influence. How much she owes to him Italy 
is just beginning to realise, not merely in a material but 
in a spiritual sense. Mazzini's ” Duties of Man ” and 
Garibaldi's simple creed — a naturalistic religion based upon 
the gospel, and without ritual or priests ; in politics ” a 
government created by the nation that seeks to make 
her prosper,” and in social life the union of women and 
men for the removal of class distinctions and prejudice — 
these are ideals for all time. 

" Akundel del Rt . 


“THE TALE OF LAL.*'* 

Superficially considered, ” The Tale of Lai ” is as unlike 
Mr. Raymond Paton’s fine first novel, ” The Drummer of 
the Dawn,” as any two books by the same author could be. 
And yet it is so obviously coined from the same mintage. 
It is instinct with the same magic, imbued with the same 
antic spirit of fantasy. The differences arise not from 
the handling of the theme, but from the very nature of 
the theme itself. ” The Drummer of the Dawn ” was 
limned in shadow ; such shadows, horrific and grotesque, 
as arc cast by the burning midday sun. ” The Talc of 
Lai ” is spun out of moonbeams and gossamer, star-shine 
and the glamour of a dream. As in a dream, bewitched, 
we feci the reality of unreal things, and arc not in the least 
surprised at the most incredible happenings, so in this 
most wonderful and delightful tissue of whimsies our 
imagination is spell-bound, and our reason taken captive 
by the glorious unreason of it all. 

The tale is mainly of two children, Ridgewell and 
Christine, who differ from most other children of fiction 
in that they are quite radiantly alive. 1 would say that 
they are just ordinary children, if children were ever 
ordinary. 1 would say they are like our own children, 
if it were possible for us ever to see our own children as 
they really arc. Let me say, then, that they are like 
our small nej)hews and nieces, or the little boy and girl 
next door ; as human, and mysterious, intriguing, amusing, 
and charming. 

It is Ridgewell who discovers the secret of the Pleasant- 
Faced Lion — t)nc of Landseer's lions in Trafalgar Square, 
— the ” Lai ” of the story, whose proper name is Lionel. 
We, like Ridgewell, had not known until now that this 
Pleasant- Faced Lion can not only talk — and talk most 
wisely, must wittily, most prophetically — but come down 
from his pedestal and roam about London in the small 
hours, following the tram-lines as far as Balham, with 
Ridgewell himself on his back. We had not known either 
that the Griffin had a grievance which he is prone to 
express vocally on the slightest provocation, or that King 
Charles the First and King Richard the First and Oliver 
Cromwell arc in the habit of descending from their respec- 
tive plinths at night, and renewing their old animosities. 
But we know this now, and our knowledge is of that blessed 
kind which defies even the cruel onslaughts of the years. 
We shall always know this ; and, in future, whenever we 
pass through "rrafalgar Square, we shall re-kindle the light 
of memory in the liquid flame of the sun-kissed fountains. 
And I think that for any author to have done even so 
much as this for us is something of an achievement. 

But that is not all Mr. Baton has done. He has given 
us in ” The Talc of Lai a book of real enchantments. 
He has tran.smuted the very dross of life into purest gold. 
There is, interwoven with the airy fabric of this dainty 
fable, a darker, sterner patterning of realism. There 
appears in one chapter a tiny group of living types ; a 
waif of the London streets, a man who is giving up the 
whole of his life to the attainment of that which" is not 
worth living for, and other subsidiary characters all faith- 
fully, compellingly presented. 

It is the Pleasant-Faced Lion who guides and moulds 
the destinies of all these weak, hapless mortals. He acts 

* “ The Tale of Lai.'* By Raymond Paton. 68. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
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the part of Providence to them, sets their feel in the 
right path, with their faces turned toward the light, and 
redeems them from the misery and wickedness and folly 
of their poor fallen human nature. And withal he is a 
jolly beast, a creature of infinite jest, as sportive as a 
kitten, without the cruelty of a cat. Hitherto J have 
always felt that the lion was ridiculously out of place in 
our heraldries and emblazonries, but now I am quite 
reconciled to him. J know now wl»y, variously tinted red, 
or black, or white, or blue, he so olten holds out a friendly, 
hospitable paw to us fnim the portals of a cosy country 
inn. 

Therefore, to all children of all ages, and If) those of us, 
the salt of the earth, who are manly and womanly enough 
to remain children all our lives, J heartily, iinrc.servcdlv 
commend “ The Tale of Lai " as a book not merely to be 
bought and read and re-read, but cherislied and loved. 

Jill) WIN Pugh. 


TWO POETS.* 

The poems of Mr. Kewman Howard have now been 
collected in one volume, uniform with the editions of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Colerirlge, Arnold, "J'ennyson, and 
T. E. Brown, by the same publishers. The form has, at 
least, this justification, that the work belongs to the past ; 
whether to the future or nrit, no man knows ; and in his 
introduction Mr. Howard ranges liimsclf in purpose with 
•* The Periclean Creeks, the Llizabethan English, and the 
Continental romanticists, whose traffic is with univcrsals," 
as against the modern intellectuals, whom he sees as “ a 
kind of Irreligious Tract Society, in whose novels, poems, 
or anecdotal stage homilies some one of the social honesties 
or fidelities is challenged or ridiculed, some shock or slab 
is dealt to those old chivalries, pieties or magnanimities 
wherein rest the sweetness and stability of life." Mr. 
Howard embalms these honesties, fidelities, chivalries, 
pieties, and magnanimities, in dramatic, lyric, and narra- 
tive verse, remarkable for its asjiiring eloquence and 
elegant finish. If 'Jenny son’s Idylls and plays had 
been his Bible, neither the stjde nf)i Uic heroic men and 
women in the four plays of “ Kiartaii the Icelander,* 

Savonarola,’* and " Constantine the Great,” and ” The 
Guanches,” would have been very diflerent. When the 
Icelander decides on a course, he says : 

'■ This course seems good, 

Like song and sunset ; why we know not, but methinks, 
As by desires and tastes the senses speak, 

So does the sf)ul declare itsell alive 
By pity of friends and lovo ol m)b]c deeds." 

A dying Tencriffc king in ” The Guanche.s," describes 
the slave girl whom he loved ns : 

More swift, more sweet of song, llian mountain water 
Poured from some i)Ool where glistening branches wave. 
And flowers fling jierfume ..." 

He loves noble deeds, great men like Hugo, Meredith, 
and William Morris, and flowers like the speedwell and 
violet. His love is hero experienced in ceremonious sound- 
ing language. Ainfing his lyrics are some vigorous rhymes 
about Ket the Tanner, in the stanza of '* Bonnie Dundee " : 

' “ Ho 1 Ket the tanner hath saddled his mare ! 

Yo fat-fed gentlefolk, have ye a care ! 

By barn and borough, bv iield and fen, 

Bob Ket the tanner goes gathering men." 

These are probably his best work ; these, or one of the 
lyrics which are scattered here and there in small type 
like the lyrics in ” The Princess.” J will quote one verse : 

" 'fhe rose.s all are overblown ; 

Full yellow falls the rye ; 

The long sweet summer days are flown : 

O love ! — and I, 

Who loved thee ere the seed was sown, 

Or winter’s tears were dry, 

> For lack of thy dear love, am lone, 

’ And fain to die 1 ” 

• "Collected Poems.*’ By Newman Howard. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

• "Cromwell and Other Poems.” By John Drinkwator. 
5a. net. (Nutt.) 


I should like to quote also the three verses of a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Vernon Rendall, where he speaks of isolated 
unfa.shionablc faith : 

•* The city spreads, but not the citadel, — 

The firm, the brave, the fair fidelities." 

Jf Mr. Howard had known the work of Mr. John Drink- 
water among liis younger contemporaries his introduction 
might have been to another tunc than " The Last Rose 
of Summer.” Mr. Drinkwater is one who loves life, as 
he sa3"s in his lines for the opening of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre : 

" 'fragic or bravi?, free-vvitted, gentle, signed 
Of beauty’s passion or the adventurous mind. 

Or light as orchard lilossom." 

He sees the lOnglisli Puritans exactly as they saw them- 
selves, and thus he sings of Cromwell alter Naseby : 

" As once along the Gadarean steeps 
One crying uj) and down in torment ran 
Stricktm ol unclean S])irils, and the Lord 
In mercy cast the devils to the .sea - 
Nowise in hate, not using heavenly might 
h'or aught save j>ity -that this man should be 
First cleansed and so should nurture throiigii liis days 
.\n upright heart and pure, and build at last 
A new and blameless city in his .soul, 

So now Goil worked through Cromwell in that day 
'fo purge the body of this English land 
Of liosts unholy, t hat tlienccforth should rise 
A shining state, re-fashioncfl on the dust 
And rum of a dead, dishonouretl tale," 

Whether he sings of the Civil War, or of walking amon|f 
tlie hills with his friends, or of the old and the new drama, 
he shows himself a lucid, generous nature, commanding a 
perfectly appropriate exuberance 01 speech. lie is at his 
best when he sets Ins aspiration to music in the Epilogue, 
when he says to the outworn. ” We need you not,** con- 
tinuing : 

" But if you aro immoderate men, 

Z(‘.alots of joy, the salt and sting 
And savour of life upon you— then 
Wc call you to our counselling. 

And wc will hew the holy boiiglis 
To make us level rows of oars. 

And wo will set our shining prows 

For strange and unadventured shores. 

Where the great tideways swift liest run 
We will be stronger than the strong, 

And sack the) cities of the sun, 

And spend our booty in a song." 

Mr. Drinkwater has never done anything better or 
worthier of himself than the last verse. It sums up the 
energy, enthusiasm, and eagerness which his^ writing* 
continually reveals. 

Edward Thomas.. 


SOUTH AFRICA.* 

This IS the .sixtli volume of ” The JMiglish I*cople Over- 
seas,” all by the .same author, and with it he closes the 
first part of the scries. ” They give the history of the 
founding of English-si>eaking colony or possession 

throughout the world, from Virginia and iSIcwfoiindlandi 
under Elizabeth to Rhodesia and Nyasa under Victoria.** 
7'he second part of the series is to deal more paiticularly 
with the development of the English type of civilisation 
out of J'ji gland. 

Jwery author has the right to lay down the lines of 
his own work and to adhere to them as he proceeds, but 
most readers will feel that Mr. Tilby would have been 
justified in departing from the rule applied to other British 
possessions when dealing with South Africa, for there the 
English people do not predominate, nor have they played 
the most important part in the settlement of that country. 
As it is, he has deviated somewhat from the general plan 
of the series, and to that extent has earned the reader’s- 
gratitude, for it will be readily admitted that the first 

• " South Africa, 1486-1913." By Wyatt Tilby. 7s. 6d.. 
(Constable.) 
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■" book " of the volume contains more history, in condensed 
form, than all the other three " books *' that follow. 

Despite tlie preface, and in defiance of the fact that tliis 
volume begins with Book XXIII.,*' this is not a con- 
tinuation of anytliing, but a separate and distinct narrative 
history of South Africa from the discovery of the Cape by 
Bartholomew Diaz to the beginning of the labour troubles 
■of last year. 

South Africa has made history in slow, erratic and 
expensive fashion, while historians, all except the devoted 
and indefatigable Dr. Theal, have written it sectionally, 
in more or less partisan phrase and self-circumscribed 
mood. This was inevitable, for, in a country so large and 
•so wanting in lines of communication, those who put pen 
to paper naturally wrote of what came under their own 
•observation and from their own point of view, Theal alone 
excepted. 

At the present moment there are two writers before the 
public, both dealing with South African history in what 
may be termed its wider aspect. Professor George E. Cory 
has just published the second volume of his “ Rise of South 
Africa,” and two more volumes are promised to complete 
the work. Mr. Wyatt Tilby, in the volume under notice, 
•compresses the story of 400 years of ” that bad debt of 
the British Empire ” into 632 pages. And, when he sticks 
to his .story, he tells it well, only (me canne^t but wish 
that the process of compression had been less pronounced 
at the beginning and more drastic at the end. But as it 
is he pursues the plan of the senes, because not until 
the last hundred years or so had ” English people ” much 
to do with the making of that country’s history. 

More than half the book is taken up with the well-worn 
themes of Kruger and the Transvaal, Rhodes and Rhodesia, 
and the Union of South Africa. The story of the late 
war is re-told, and all the sordid intrigues of the last half 
century recapitulated. Even the struggle for financial 
supremacy between Rhodes and Barnato is given generous 
space. These subjects may interest the rising generation, 
but those who have kept in touch with contemporary 
history in the making have had more than enough of 
them. This is probably as it should be, for the hi.storian 
must look for his best appreciators among those of a later 
generation than that of wliicli he writes. By the same 
law the present-day reader will be most interested in the 
beginning of things at the Cape and along the east coast 
•of tliis vast country, and of these Mr. I'ilby gives the merest 
outline. 

The attempt of the English East India Company to 
tound the first English Colony at the Cape is interesting 
reading. Ten noto 'ious criminals who had been sentenced 
t:o death at the Old Bailey were respited on the solicitations 
of the Company’s representatives, and banished to the 
•Cape as a means of bringing them to God, by giving them 
time to repent and crave pardon for their sins. In due 
time they arrived at Table Bay, but there they did not 
improve, and ultimately some of them returned to England 
and to the gallows, unreformed and unrepentant. So 
•ended the first British Settlement, and if South Africa 
be ” the grave of reputations,” evidently only those of 
good repute find it so. 

Mr. Tilby is best in narrative style. Unfortunately he 
will be reflective, and such commonplace sentiments as 

All men arc imperfect in an imperfect world ” (page 75) 
are unpardonable. But I like him least when he deals 
with literature. Liebrandt and Theal are classed as 

historical writers of the second rank,” I'ringle is dismissed 
.as a maker of second-rate verses which were mistaken for 
true poetry, and no name is found worthy of notice where 
Edmond Garrett and others, fiis worthy contemporaries, 
gave of their best. 

Mr. Wyatt simply does not know South African literature, 
and shows he could not appreciate it if he knew it. Here 
is a description of the poetry of that country for which he 
will not readily be forgiven : 

An occasional platitude of morality perpetrated in pedestrian 
verse, thoughts on immortality obviously destined to speedy 
.death, cries to the infinite too feeble to raise even a finite echo ; 


attempts at self-revelation that revealed nothing but poverty 
of poetic equipment ; .sonnets the world has wilSngly let die ; 
longer poems in which nothing was lacking save inspiration : 
these are the bulk of South African poetry.'* 

Perhaps the best comment on the foregoing is to be 
found in a footnote on the page containing the passage 
quoted, by which Mr. Tilby goes out of his way to give 
a cheap advertisement to his ” old friend ” whom he 
mentions by name as the writer of ” by far the best South 
African verse I have read I ” This expresses at once the 
writer's limitations, and liis bias. 

William Blane. 


MR. HENRY HOLIDAY'S REMINIS- 
CENCES.* 

Mr. Henry Holiday has had a longer life than most men, 
and it has certainly been a very full and very successful 
life. Successful not merely in the arts to which it was 
most specially devoted, but in the great art of living well 
and happily among his friends and fellows. Seventy-four 
years is a long space of time, and Mr. Holiday has used 
every day of it. Born in 1839, he entered the Royal 
Academy Schools in 1854, the youngest pupil tliere, and 
at twenty-three was already attracting favourable notice 
as a painter. Soon his attention was turned to stained 
glass, for Messrs. Powell asked him to take up the work 
Burnc Jones had been carrying out for them, and to design 
all their cartoons. The result was that Mr. Holiday threw 
himself into the work by which he is now best known, for 
his beautiful windows are to be seen throughout the length 
and breadth of England, and in America he has even more 
than at home. 

These reminiscences are most delightful reading; they 
express Mr. Holiday very completely and give a most 
interesting record of an interesting life. He counted 
among his friends most of the most prominent people of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, and these pass 
through the pagc.s — sometimes we have only a glimpse, a 
reference, an anecdote, sometimes a quite satisfying account 
of someone who in his day was a household word, and in 
ours is still a great memory. Wc see a good deal of Mr. 
Gladstone, in his habit as he lived ; wc hear of Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt. Wagner, Simeon Solomon, Richter. Mr. 
de Morgan, Walter I'ater, almost everyone of note in the 
worlds of painting, of sculpture, of music, of letters, and of 
politics. Mr. Holiday has taken a keen interest in affairs, 
less from any standpoint of party than from a wholehearted 
and independent love of justice and fair doing. He became 
an ardent disciple and a personal friend of Edward Bellamy, 
and he is intensely interested in every attempt to under- 
stand and to change for the better the social organisation 
under which we live. 

Such a book as Mr. Holiday's offers very great tempta- 
tions to quote from it largely. There are so many anec- 
dotes of people, so many of places, of doings, so much that 
is interesting as mere narrative or as comment that the 
reviewer would gladly share with his readers. Here is a 
pretty tale of Rossetti : 

" Rossetti dined one evening with friends, who followed his 
lead in the matter of china to sucli good purpose that the whole 
dinner was served in beautiful specimens and, for the better 
display of these, was set out on the table. The salmon was served 
in a noble dish, evidently a precious example. When the cover 
was removed Rossetti started, leaned over to examine tlie dish, 
took it in both hands, turned it upside down to see the marks on 
the back, leaving the salmon on the tablecloth, and exclaimed, 

* The very dish I was going to get to-morrow 1 ' " 

Journeys to Greece, to India, to Egypt affoid very 
pleasant chapters. Egypt has inspired Mr. Holiday with 
a fine tlieme in his story of Joseph, a series of pictures 
upon which he is now working, four of which, reproduced 
in colours, appear among the illustrations in Mr. Heine* 
mann’s handsome volume. Throughout his book Mr. 
Holiday displays a keen and cordial sense of humour, the 
widest tolerance, and the utmost catholicity of taste. 

• •• Reminiscences of My Life." By Henry Holiday. x6s» 
net. (Heinernann.) 
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But he can be very severe upon occasion, and the three 
pages in which he deals faithfully with " Post-Impression- 
ism/* are by no means ambiguous in their judgment. He 
has given us, as well as his splendid achievements in paint- 
ing and decorative art, a real achievement in one of tlie 
most difficult paths of letters, that of autobiography. 
And we avow our gratitude. 

P. M. A. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER TOO.* 


Other publishers have occasionally ventured into author- 
ship, as if to show how easy it is to enter *' the blood- 
stained gates of this Inferno,” as Kobert Buchanan once 
wrote in his bitter, prejudiced days of disillusionment, 
but none has ever written so seriouslj^ or systematically 
as Dr. Putnam, who has just celebrated his seventieth 
birthday by publishing the first instalment of liis auto- 
biography. ” I am like the hero of Kijiling's ‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballad,’ ” he laughingly said to the writer the other 
day, ‘ a kind of a giddy harumfrodite.’ author 

and publisher too.” And it would fill columns to give a 
list of his books and miscellaneous wntings since he pro- 
duced his scholarly study of “ Authors and their Public 
in Ancient Times.” more than twenty years ago. Knowing 
both sides so thoroughly, he has threatened to crown his 
literary record with a book on ” The Crimes of Authors,” 
— a work which will cause much searching of heart in 
certain circles if ever he sets forth all that he knows on 
the subject from the jaiblislior’s ])oint of view. To the 
bookman this would jirobably make a more entertaining 
volume than the present instalment of Jh*. Putnams 
autobiography, wliifh shows him ior the most part neither 
as an author nor as a iniblisher, but first as a student in 
the cosmopolitan days of his youth, and afterwards as a 
soldier on the Northern side in the Civil War. 

His father was what is known as a Maine-Massachiisctts 
man. and Dr. Putnam himself, having been born in Bondon. 
thus claims to belong to two States and one h.mpirc. lie 
is an Englishman by birth, because his parents happened 
at the time to be livdng in London, where George l^almer 


Putnam, the founder of the firm, was establishing an 
English branch of his publishing liouse -the first American 
to retuni the comj)limcii 1 which English publishers had 
for generations paid to the linitoil States by opening 
offices in New York. To ( ieorge Palmer Putnam, and his 
son and successor, l*lngli.sh writers owe a heavy debt for 
their persistent and disinterested el forts on behalf of 
international copyright in what is now probably the most 
tempting market in the world for the popular author. 
The Putnams’ fight for fair trade, however, finds no place 
in the present volume, though occasional glimpses are 
furnished of the Anglo-American literary atmosphere in 
which the author was reared. He tells us, too, how he 
has seen London grow, like New ^ ork. into a statelier 
City than it was in the days of his youth ; how he not only 
watched the Thames Embankment rise out of its mud, 
but also helped to pay for it in the shape of taxes. Some 
vivid impressions are given of Jiis early home life on his 
parents’ return to the States, while his father was struggling 
to build up his international publishing house with a 
partner who had no faith in the scheme, and undermined 
the business by financial mismanagement. He remembers 
visiting Sunnysidc in the last days of Washington Irving, 
who had stood by his publisher in the grave crisis of his 
business affairs with a loyalty which deserves all the present 
tributes on the part of that publisher’s son to the author s 

gentle and winning personality. 

Young Putnam did not enter his father’s business before 
reaching his majority, though it was obviously a struggle 
on the publisher's part to pay his way at times, with t 
in erftasin e needs of a growing family, and amid s^e of 
the most critical years in the history of the States. 
the business troubles of ’57. George Haven Putnam helped 

• " Memories of My Youth, i844-r865.” By Geow Hav^ 
Putnam, IJtt.D., late Brevet-Major 176th N.Y.S. Volunteers. 
78. 6d. net. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


to pay for his own 
education by acting 
as an assistant- 
teacher. and when he 
was fourteen was 
earning in this way 
a salary at the rate 
of 200 dollars a year. 
In addition, he culti- 
vated part of his 
father’s land so suc- 
cessfully that in two 
years he cleared the 
sum of 3(XJ dollars, 
which subsequently 
helped towards his 
first student terms 
at Gottingen. This 
was after spending a 
couiile of years at 
Cfiliimbia College, 
New ^’ork, when he 
was sent abroad, 
])artly to complete 
his education, but more particularly to consult European 
specialists for his eyesight, winch has always been restricted. 
His shrewd comparisons of New York, ixmdon, l*aris, 
Berlin, and other continental cities and customs, are written 
in the true spirit of the caiulid American friend, who loves 
the old country t(»o well ever to sjioil it by flattery. 

The second luili of the work is devoted to his adventuresr 
in the Civil War, in whicii lie took part from his eighteenth 
year, first in the ranks, and aflerwards as an officer, of 
tlu* i70tli New York Volunteers, until shortly after his 
twenty-first birthday, wliidi he celebrated by .serving 
under General Sherman at the surrender of the last army 
of the Confederacy. His disabled writing arm still boara 
ehxpient testimony U) nis war service. 1 m ) r tlie same 
reason he has been dependent u])on the assistance of 
others in the preparation of tlie present book, as well as 
of his earlier works, a fact which, when one remembers' 
his heavy duties and responsibilities, renders his long list 
of literary achievements nothing sliort of remarkabk*. 

Fkank a. Mumby. 



Dr. George Haven Putnam. 


THE NETHER WORLD* 

The great quality of ” The J'taggod Trousered Philan- 
thropists ” is that it is not a fake. It is quite unmistakably 
the genuine thing. Gf course every book, whatever it» 
methods, style, atmosphere or area, ought to be that. 
But thanks to the over-production of books and to the 
capacity of the ])ublic to be diverted from philandering 
with books to irrelevant and often trivial political crises, 
and thanks to many other causes it would be tedious 
to recapitulate, the spurious book has obtained an alarm- 
ing advantage over the vital, the actual, the genuine book. 
And so. wlicii the real thing forces its unveiled head above 
the mob of its masquerading brethren, one has to italicise 
the fact. Well, the late Robert Trcssall’s book is the 
authentic human document, which, in a year's fiction, 
appears two or three times. It has practically nothing 
in the way of a plot. It is merely a collection of incidents 
united, not consciously but integrally that is to say 
dovetailing into the central scheme and purpose of the 
book rather than into each other. Neither is the style 
particularly distinguished. It is on the one side too 
abrupt, and on the other too redundant, too diffuse, to 
give an equilibrium and appropriate content to the author s 
imagination. And the book as a whole is inclined to be 
monotonous, to be pitched too consecutively upon the 
same key. Ample as is the canvas, it lacks that sense 

♦ ” The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists.” By Robert 
Tressall. 6 s. (Grant Richards.) 
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of proportion, which by defining the amplitude and 
setting it in perspective, would make it much more effec- 
tive. But when all is said and done, these blemishes are 
merely the promontories and excrescences of a piece of 
work too powerful, too impregnated with personality, to 
be seriously allccted by them. I'or there are two qualities 
by which Kobert Trcssall dragged his chariot out of the 
deep ruts of the average — personality and philosophy, a 
principle, a conscious attitude to life. No work of art 
worth the name can do without them, but the potency 
and driving-force of these two factors arc the very life- 
breath of '* The Ragged 'frouscred l^liilanthropists." The 
story is brielly as follows. ( )wen is a builder’s labourer 
in the firm of Kush ton and Company, lie is alwa 5 '^s in 
and out of work, and constantly face to face with the 
spectre of starvation for himself, his wife, and his child. 
And the consciousness of liis wrongs anfl oppression at 
the hands of a privileged class, in which all the perquisites 
that make life worth living are vested, inspires him with 
a bitter hatred and a j>assionato desire to endow liis 
fellow- workers witli that sense of fellowsliip and indigna- 
tion which, by sweeping away the whole system, will 
reinstate the dispossessed into the licritage which has 
been stolen from them. 1 am afraid that this bald snni- 
mary may create the impression that tlie book is simply 
a Socialist tract, a flagrant instance, that is to sav. of 
the appropriation of a specific form of literary activity 
for the purposes of propaganda. That would be grossly 
unfair to the author and his work, which is not a treatise, 
but a pungent, intimate, scaring and profoundly realistic 
study of the lives, the environment, the opinions and 
outlook of the working-classes. The book docs not step 
beyond the building trade, of which Trcssall obviously 
possessed a meticulous knowledge, but the portrait of 
the builders is the jjortrait in miniature of the Knglisli 
working-cIasse.s. And the last thing in the world tJiat 
Tressall did was to idealise them, 'fhe book is in fact a 
fierce, almost a savage attack upon their apathy, their 
shoddiness, their servility, their hopeless inadequacy to 
•emancipate themselves from their wretched conditions, 
their willingness to perpetuate a system which degrades 
their class as a whole to the level of beasts of burden. 
And with what extraordinary insight and power of present- 
ing and individualising his characters he does it ! He 
dimply lets them speak for themselves, as, at the dinner 
hour, they discuss politics, unemployment and poverty. 
There is no extenuation, no compromise, no romancing. 
These men arc not abstractions or personifications of 
their creator's ideals or antipathies. They are the living 
human material of to-day, so debased by the squalor, 
futility, waste and despair of their lives, that they will 
ridicule any cflort to make new and finer ones. 

Harold Massingitam. 


THE MODERN NOTE.* 

We arc all so ultra modern to-day that we are apt to 
under-value the past. Those of us who are novelists 
dare not write of the periods before a recent yesterday, 
because it is believed that readers who wear lancer plumes 
Are chilled rather than thrilled by the historical story. 
Here, for instance, an* seven new books --'and oiil}- one 
novel in this batch is fragrant with the spirit of vanished 
yesterdays. Six are all more or less rooted in the extra- 
ordinary present, and yet linked to all ages by woman, 
who touches into life the dry bones of all the centuries, 
and by man, who is generally hooked and eyed to the 
present year of grace by bread-and-butter considerations. 

* " Sylvia." By Upton Sinclair. 6s. (John Long.) — 

“ Transition." By Lucy Ke-Bartlett. 6s. (Longmans.) — 

" Barbara and Company." By W. K. Norris. 6s. (Constable.) 
— Bread and Butterflies." By Dion Clayton Calthorp. 6s. 
<Mills & Boon.) — " Cloudeslcy Tempest." By W. E. H. Lacon 
Watson. 6s. (John Murray.) — " The Mercy of the Lord." 
By Flora A. Steel. 6s. (Heinemann.) — " Love the Harper." 
By Eleanor C. Hayden. 6s. (Smith, Elder.). 


In approaching these books, let us take those two facts 
of modern life — Love and Female Suffrage — ^and see how 
they deal with them. The heart of the male novel reader 
is wooed and won by the altogether delightful " Sylvia " 
who lives in Mr. Upton Sinclair's novel of that name. 
She is the idol of a proud Southern family, and moves 
in a slightly historical atmosphere wliich is refreshing. 
One seems to hear niggers holding a camp meeting in the 
background. Why, one is tempted to ask, in the case 
of such a winning girl as Sylvia Castlemaii, does one presume 
that she will not marry her obvious mate ? Such happy 
consummations are always suspect. Mr. Upton Sinclair's 
reading of life here is a comment on Shakespeare’s well- 
known dictum about the course of true love. Frankness 
and common sense could have resolved the lovers' diffi- 
culties- --but then, what would happen to half our stories 
if novelists believed more frequently in the beneficent 
possibilities of existence ? JCvery subordinate character 
in the, novel makes a facet to flash in the fascinating 
character of Sylvia, one of the most bewitching American 
girls in fiction. 

Wider meanings must be given to both the ideas of my 
twofohl category in considering " Transition " by Mrs. 
Imcy Re- Bartlett, which unfolds the psychology of 
the women's movement with commanding sincerity. 
Maimie Jillder, a little militant Suffragette, and Hugh 
JYflliam, a barrister, repay the close atlontion which the 
story of their development demands from the reader. 
Margaret, the heroine’s sister, and her husband almost 
live, but the cultiirod group of (;aniest Italian women, 
and the Modernist priest, concerned in the movement 
of the blender plot, are ideas rather than living people. 
You may get the keynote Irom this assertion, " There arc 
very few people who are able to love greatly at all — very 
few to whom any love is a matter ol life and death." The 
lovers achieve a true union only through a baptism of 
pain — the alchemy which still works miracles — and disasters. 
There is no grip in the stor^^ but its ideas are a valuable 
exposition oi wliat is moving in the minds and hearts 
of some of our best women. 

With a lighter touch Mr. W. E. Norris brings us to the 
Suffrage Movement, and much else that is pleasant in 
" Barbara and Company." Barbara is a congenial com- 
panion, and lives with her equally interesting half-nephew, 
a widower, whose grandfather married a second time 
late in life. Their hobby is the pairing off of the right 
couples — a habit leading to a romantic series of deftly- 
told episodes. Cupid's wings flutter in them all. In 
" Champions of the Fair " a shaft from the Naughty 
Boy’s quiver is guided to the breast of one Harriet Cunning- 
ham — " ready to be arrested and locked up, and forcibly 
fed and cver^iihing else in the sacred cause." The dart 
finds its billet just because Lampson has a " scrap " with 
a policeman at a demonstration in Downing Street, where 
she is waving a flag, and doing other things. Barbara. is 
there too — and Barbara gives zest to every incident in 
this companionable book. " Bread and Butterflies," 
by Mr. Dion Clayton Calthorp falls into no convenient 
category. Its atmosphere is as timeless as the dawn — 
and in some places as modern as our half-contemptuous 
toleration of the “Nut." It is a book to be enjoyed rather 
than criticised, though I know there are some unfortunate 
people who could turn its pages and close them unrcluc- 
tantly, muttering “ Tosh ! " Their way is through life's 
financial columns — perhaps leading to Park Lane — a mag- 
nificent house, and an empty heart. Lovers of children 
— ^thosc who wish to wander in the land of faeiy — are 
invited to take Mr. Calthorp as their guide, and some 
of the glamour of all centuries will be theirs. There is 
much else of value in the book besides modern fantasy 
and fairy story — objective excursions into London and 
French life. The impression or study entitled " Lie-a- 
bed " will stir the fount of tears and gratitude in those 
who have watched a loved human being win all the world 
by losing it daily on a bed of pain. Listen and learn, if 
you do not know what is due to the " lie-a-beds " I 
see you, my dear, by windows looking bravely out on the 
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-street's monstrous comedy, and 1 see you in the street 
•on your long bed-chair, unmoved in the world of passers- 
by ; I have often wanted to salute you as I pass, just as 
•one salutes all great things, by way of homage." 

Almost as real, only in another way, is the world revealed 
by Mr. W, E. Lacon Watson in " Cloudesley Tempest." 
This is a story of the financial world, which opens rather 
-slowly. A healthy feeling for romance is stirred when 
impetuous " Clouds," conveyed by a fine initiative, follows 
Pat Mainwaring, and woos and wins her on shipboard, 
against her father’s wishes. Mrs. Lassenden, her fnond, 
•and Gascoigne, the stockbroker, and Elsie, the tea-shop 
girl, are real people, Imt it n'quires a constructive effort 
•of the imagination to accept Gregory, the villainous clerk 
who supplies most of tlui complication of the plot-interest. 
I need hardly say that tlie glamour and mystcr}^ of India 
■inform most of the stories in Mrs. Steel's book, “ J'hc 
Mercy of the Lord." It takes you far from Downing 
Street Suffrage demonstrations, bul not from love. JCvcry 
story has distinction, and this author once more proves 
how unerringly she can reveal the soul of the people. 
It is well to be reminded — as Mrs. Steel reminds us — of the 
dangers, as well as the fascinations, of the men who are 
in charge of the out])osts of lunpire. The cmergt-nce 
of the Jndiaii thread of mystery and dread into the life 
of a Welsh countryside is \ ividly depicted in " The Wisdmii 
■of our Lord Ganesh," wherein an elephant is shown as 
a character worth remeinbering. “ Slave; of the Court " 
is also a captivating shjr}^ visualising the tradition of 
immemorial service and devotion. This is but a state- 
ment of preferences ; the book will he largely read by 
Mrs. Steel’s admirers. “ Love 11 le Harper," by ICleanor 
C. Hayden, is a well planned story of commonplace pattern. 
It does not lack movement or variety of intcTe.sl. but its 
perusal left me unmoved. If the other cliaracters had 
-some of Kuch Day’s intense life, the story might have 
gained in vitality. One of the happy touches in the book 
is, however, worth recording — some liomcJy wisdom from a 
rustic — " When arraone is happy to their marrow-bonc.s, 
-all the 'musemeut they wants is just a worry now an' 
■agen to let ’em know liow hapi)y they be." 

Wilkinson Sherrkn. 


THE MIND OF THE CHILD.* 

This charming little book, with its name which one 

• envies Mrs. Sidney Webb — could anything be more de- 
liciously tender than " 'riio Litllcst One " ?-~-is a fresh 

• and sincere addition to the literature of the child. Since 
Stevenson wrote the " Child’s Garden " he has had many 
imitators. Never was a flower so easy to grow once one 
ihad got the seed. To be sure many wdio could imitate 
marvellously well Stevenson's mannri had not got his 
matter. He looked into his heart and wrote of the child 
die knew best "-himself. And it is not easy to be fictitious 

• about the child successfully. The best results are obtain- 
able, to quote the newspapers, from the study of a real 

•child, and perhaps the nearer one g('ts to the child the 
more realisitic is the study. Much-loved children which 
is not to say spoilt children —like much-loved dogs, develop 
'■characteristics beyond the children about whom no one 
•cares much. In Mrs. Webb's book we have a dearly-loved 
•child and a tender mother. Every little poem shows a 
" way " of the child, and the attitude of a mother who 
looks at the child with eyes of tears and laughter. 
Here is a tender bit. The " Lilt lest One " is always lus 
' own biographer : 

"When I was naughty and sent up to bed 
And would not go up, 1 was growing, 1 said. 

Too big to be sent. Mother just shook her head. 

It*s curious she didn't believe that 1 was, 

And didn't do like what I thought she would cos 
She sent me upstairs to bed. 

* " The Littlest One." By Marion St. John Adcock (Mrs. Sidney 
*Webb), Illustrated by Margaret Tarrant. 28.6d.net. (Harrap.) 


When I was naughty an' sent up to bed. 

And somehow 1 cried on the stairs an' I said 
I was only jus’ little. Then Mother instead 
Came suddenly to me with arms open wide ; 

Her eyes were all shiny. ' Jus’ little,' she cried. 

An’ carried me down from bed." 

That is the authentic experience of the child and the 
authentic record of the mother, and it goes straight home 
to the heart which has the happiness to feel the exquisitivc- 
ness of the child. 

The little Blue Bf>y, " The Littlest One " whom Miss 
Tarrant pictures nearly always exquisitely- —he becomes 
conventional in " the bigly hole " picture — has his moods 
and his experiences. The child’s Wonder World is large, 
and the great thing about it is that, as Stevenson has 
revealed to us, it ran be unrolled on the very smallest 
stage. The nursery may be too big for it, the window 
overlooking the stnict, the euunterfiane — it may be re- 
stricted to the child's closed eyes as he lies in IkhI- -but it 
is a great Wonder World all the same. The Littlt\st One 
docs not fail of adventure ; he jirovides it for himself. The 
stories lie has to tell are sonudimes thrilling, sometimes 
merely episodes of every day : often they point the moral 
and adorn the tale ol Jane ihe nurse, who cannot be 
expected to see things from B.oy Bine’s siile of them. " The 
Niigly Little. Mail," “ 'The Creaking Stairs," " 'flu; T.ady 
Who Doesn’t Come In " belong to the middle world, which 
IS something of a delight lul terror to the child who knows 
that lie can count on being snatclied to a tender breast if 
the terror shoii]<l become too much. Such a child 1 have 
known to play hide and-seeK with the liodih'.ss liead which 
a wicked nursemaid had jdaced beyond the bed-curtains 
for the child wlio wT)uld not sleep. 

Little Boy Bine has his observations and his records of 
older pef»])le and tlieir doings. Here is a ])ridty one of 
the mother of the " Littlest " : 

" When Mother is worried, or tired, or sad, 

She slips away and down the garden 
Into a place of cool green trees, 

Where always, she says, there’s a tiny breeze 
Whisperin’ up in the tree-tops. 

And always it makes her quiet and glad, 

An’ she 'its an’ thinks an’ leels she’.s somewhere 
Out of the world aa’ lookin' on, 

Watchin' the things that are passin’ and gone. 

And she says she can see such a lot doesn't matter. 

So she leaves all her worries there under a tree ; 

And the things that do matter she puts in her heart 
An' comes back to the world an' to Daddy an' Me." 

One imagines of the Littlest Qne tliat he is llie Only 
as well as the Littlest One. He has cousins, but no brothers 
and sisters, and he is the one inrmitcly precious thing to 
a young father and mother. He is a very winsome thing 
in Mrs. Webb’s verse and Miss Tarrant's pictures, and a 
very actual and living personality, more akin to Eugene 
Field's modern child than to the child that once was of 
" The Child's Garden." Which is only to say that the 
Littlest One is of his ])criod and has an independence of 
thought and action and a free way of looking at life which 
bring him quite up to date. As for the heart that keeps 
his ways and records them, why, such mother-hearts are 
for ever industriously gathering honey. 

Katharine Tynan. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE THEATRE-* 

It will always remain a wonder to the thinking man 
that so much of the cuiTcnt literature about the drama and 
the stage is lifeless and insipid compared with its oppor- 
tunities. This view does no injustice to the capacity of 
some of our critics, or the variety of their attitudes, from 
the Helleno-Gallic flippancy of Mr. Walkley to the curry- 
flavoured diatribes of Mr. Palmer in the Saturday Review^ 
What we mean is that the men who find fault with the 
theatre of the day and express it in such intolerant and 
contemptuous terms, set no sort of example to the 

* " Dramatic Actualities." By W. L. Crcorge. 2s. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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pla3rvvrights by any freshness in their presentment of the case 
for the prosecution. They air their metaphysic cleverness, 
they trim off the plot with summary exactness, and they 
label the chief performers with separate epithets more 
or less apt. But they usually proclaim the play dull 
in a prose which is simply lifeless. There is no other 
word for it. It is pot-and-kettlc abuse of the most culinary 
order. 

There is nothing of this want of vitality in Mr. W. L. 
George. He illuminates with ease the subject of the 
drama and its defects, because to him the tiling is alive 
in all its scope and shortcomings. Where he wants to 
set a certain play or author before us, he docs it in a word, 
as when he convicts Mr. Shaw of ** a plethoric vocabulary,” 
dubs Mr. Garnett's work *' petrified pessimism,” and 
implies that " The Passing of the Third Floor Back ” is a 
morality for lodgers. He indicts the play-of-ideas on ten 
counts — shadowy plot, absence of climax, ” hypertrophy 
of the atmosphere, sentiment (sometimes), garrulousncss, 
the exaggerated type, inveterate gloom (sometimes opti- 
mism), obscurity, length, and shapeless purpose ” ; and 
he succeeds in carrying most of these crimes home to the 
minds of the jury. He calls the public a Sleeping Beauty 
who is all reward for the lucky playwright that awakens 
her, but never stirs her finger to point him a way to 
success ; and he convicts the typical modern play of 
being *' a debauch where paradox, antithesis, and homily 
run riot.” 

Part of the interest of these vivacious and stimulat- 
ing essays is that they arc as vigorous in their mistakes 
as in their happy wits. They make effective use of allusion 
to the Greek tragedies, and show an exceptional range of 
familiarity with the plays of to-day, native as well as 
foreign, but they are weak on English literature of the 
day before yesterday. They misquote Addison where 
they father one of Mr. Spectator’s judicial deliverances 
on Sir Roger de Coverley, and they do an injustice to 
” She Stoops to Conquer ” by describing it as a love story 
and a subterfuge, instead of an elaborate practical joke, 
and therefore all the better comedy. Again, we fail to 
side against the plays of Oscar Wilde because they do not 
” justify the shedding of a stage tear,” the very quality 
we should have judged to be among their merits. We 
decline to regard a play as religious because it treats sacred 
themes with ” reverence,” for this may be as often as not 
a casual trick of rhetoric or stag(j management or very 
little more. We deny that the hoiugeoisic (horrid term) is 
a judge of form when it not infrequently makes a triumph- 
ant success of plays which are merely settings for oddities 
in character, or little else ; and we think the distinction 
worth drawing between the poxmlarity of realism on the 
stage and the popular exclusion of mere sinister realities 
which have no serviceable place upon the boards. With 
these and other limitations, Mr. George’s book may be 
heartily recommended as a guide to the rational and tolerant 
consideration of the modern play. It rescues us from 
the ruts of a commercialised criticism, and it should help 
our playwrights to remember that there is an honourable 
goal of merit beyond the box-office and the gallery. 


THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 

Whether one agrees vuth Mr. Frankfort Moore's views 
or not, it must be conceded that he has at least earned 
thjD right, if not suffered martyrdom to obtain it, of record- 
ing his opinions of the people of North-East Ulster.^ 

Mr. Moore is a Southerner, born in Limerick, but at 
an early age he migrated to Belfast, and subsequently 
became a journalist on a Conservative paper. He practised 
that honourable profession until some twenty years ago, 
when as a novelist he left Belfast for London, and since 
that time he has not lived in Ulster. This fact has advant- 
ages- as well as disadvantages. Looked at through the 
vista of years, things often assume a more true proportion 

» ” The Truth about Ulster.” By F. Frankfort Moore. 78. 6d. 
net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


than when the mind may be influenced and the judgment 
warped by something disagreeable or by uncongenial 
surroundings. 

The disadvantages are more obvious. If you are writing 
of to-day, it is not always safe to rely upon your experi- 
ences of twenty years ago, however chastened by time 
and reflection, especially in a country like Ireland, where 
even a resident is bewildered often by the kaleidoscopic 
changes that occur from day to day. 

But that there are certain social conditions and political- 
aspects in Ulster which, if not unchangeable, are at least 
slow to change may be freely conceded. Since Ulster 
ceased to be opposed even to the point of open rebellion, 
against the Union, a fact which Mr. Moore seems to ignore, 
she became more and more isolated from the rest of Ire- 
land. Mr. Moore supplies some sort of key, and it fits- 
the lock pretty well : 

” During all the years of my association with Ulstermen, 

I never met but one who possessed any of the characteristics 
of the truly typical Irishman, as he is known all over the world 
and to some extent still in IreLand. . . . This exceptional 
person was the late Colonel Saunderson. That is where the 
tragedy of Ulster comes in just now. The Ulsterman has failed 
to assimilate himself to the Irishman. If he goes south or west 
he feels himself as much an alien as his ancestors must have 
felt themselves on arriving in Ulster. But when he goes to- 
Scotland or to the North of England, he has no impression of 
being among strangers.” 

Tliis is as it may be, but when Mr. Moore writes “ They 
have never had anything in common with the Irish, and 
even when suffering from the same injustice at the hands - 
of the ICnglisli Government, they always rejected the 
overtures of the Irish to unite with them in resisting the 
tyranny,” he is forgetting his liistory. Has Mr. Moore 
never lioard of the Protestant United Trislimon ? Moreover, 
at the present moment at least two scats in North-East 
Ulster are held by Nationalists, who owe their seats to* 
the Protestant voters, ‘‘who are suffering from the same 
injustice at the hands of the English Government ” as 
their Roman Catholic fellow-workers. 

“ The Ulsterman is not a great reader to-day,” says Mr. Moore, 

” except, ])urhaps, of political speeches. Bi'lfast has a popula- 
tion of clo.se upon /^oo.ooo, and it has had an University College 
for over sixty years, and yet for the twenty-five years that I 
knew it there was not a bookseller’s shop in the wholy city.” 

Well, I remember visiting the house of a well-known 
novelist, whose name is familiar to Mr. Moore, who boasted, 
to me that he hadn't a single boc:)k in the house, though, 
lie had many other things, such as glass and furniture. 
Whether bookshops flourish or do not flourish in Belfast 
since Mr. Moore left it -and literary men are notoriously 
bad buyers of books — there is, I tliink, no question of the 
future of Belfast University, any more than there was 
of the success of the Queen’s College students, as Cambridge 
University, at least, can testify. 

Gn such particular points Mr. Moore is handicapped 
by his long absence from the sphere of his inspiration. 
He is more interesting w'hcn he deals with generalities. 
If you get to the end of Mr. Moore's book you will learn, 
or be asked to believe, that the Southern parts are semi- 
barbarous : 

” Hospitalily to strangers is the paramount virtue of the ■ 
most barbarous races, and the Ulsterman regards his province 
as tlic most civilized in Ireland. ... A visitor to Dublin will 
receive more invitations in a week than Ji visitor to Belfast 
will in a year. The first act of a Dubliner whom you meet is 
to insist on your dining with him- This is the last act of a Belfast 
man, and then he does not in.sist.” 

Dr. Johnson said that the Irish were a fair people, and 
according to his dictum Mr. Moore is a fair critic, for if he 
lashes the North with whips, he lashes the South with 
scorpions, not even excepting his own native Limerick. 
He appears to accept the favourite belief of the illiterate* 
Ulsterman that no man possesses a five-pound note south 
of the Boyne, but if he had lived in Belfast within the 
last ten or fifteen years, or indeed in any town in Ireland, 
he would have ascertained that at least two of the principal 
Northern banking companies do most of their business- 
and earn most of their dividends south of the Boyne, and 
if their directors and shareholders are silent, it is not. 
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because they view with equanimity their isolation from 
their best customers. 

Mr. Moore’s Ulster novel, “ The Ulsterman,”^ is much 
less interesting than his more serious effort, and is disap- 
pointing to one who has read and enjoyed so many of the 
author’s bright and light-hearted storie.s. A coat of motley 
suits Mr. Moore better than the Geneva gown. But the 
atmosphere of lower middle-class life in Ulster, created — 
let us speak the truth- -without sympathy, is painful, 
sad, and depressing. One feels that Mr. Moore hates 
all his puppets, and when one was developing some sort 
of interest in the dishonest Ulsterman’s daughter, Helen, 
and her love affair, one is choked off by her vulgarity. 'J'he 
result is a feeling tliat the story is not really a story, but 
a tract disguised as one. 

One turns with a sense of relict from Mr. Moore’s pessi- 
mism and hopelessne.ss to .Mrs. Croker’s new novel of 
Ireland.® And though it m.iv be called conventional, it 
has more of the root ol the matter in it than either of Mr. 
Moore’s books. And tiic lorcign reader will get a better 
insight into Irish character and conditions of life troin it 
than from a hundred hofjks written with tlie serious inten- 
tion of elucidating the Irish problem. You will not Jind 
in it such sharp contrasts as Mr. Moore cndeaN'ours to depict, 
but you will find plenty of trtuible and sorrows cheerfully 
borne, and gaiety, and light-heartcdness, and good Icllow- 
ship, and hope, not despair, at the end. 

Everyone who has read, and those who haven't, 
Mr. Moore’s pessimistic volumes, should read as an antidote 
Mrs. Croker’s new novel “ Lisinoyle.” More power to your 
elbow, Mrs. Croker, and may you give us many another 
i^hoda and Madame Conioy. 

II. A. JllNKSON. 


SIMPLICITY AND SOPHISTICATION. 

In its quiet and unserisatioiial way, Mr. Robert Ero.st's 
“North of Boston’’® is the most challenging book of 
verse that has been published for some time. To the 
unsophisticated reader it may setun U) l)e an unsophisticated 
production, the work of a naive and ingenuous mmd. Even 
the innocent rovdewer may be beguiled by Mi\ Frost’s 
apparent simjdicity into lorgetting tlie reviewer's own pet 
tag about the art wliich conceals art, mistaking Mr. Frost’s 
assured art for artk‘ssness ^’et, of the four poets now 
under consideration, Mr. Frost is certainly the most sophis- 
ticated. Mr. L4ouch^ and Mi. Abbott^ have just sufticieiit 
sophistication to write jileasant, derivative verse ; and 
even Mr. F'airfax.® who has more accomplishment tliari 
either, and wliose work .seldom lacks a scholarly distinction, 
is not sophisticated enough to conceal his sciphisticatioii. 
He has merely the sophistication of the connoisseur, while 
Mr. Frost has the soplustication of tlie artist. Mr. Fairfax 
has collected poetical phra..se.s in the library . but Mr. 
Frost has turned the living sjn-ccli of men and women 
into poetry. Mr. I’airfax'.s comparative artlessncss is 
betrayed by his use of art dice, while Mr. Frost '.s art is 
revealed by his avoidanct' of all merely poetical tricks. 

“Crimson, silver, and vair. 

Over the edge ot the earth. 

Shifting, shining and rare 
Comes Beauty to birth. 


Green is her mantle arioat, 
White the .star in her hair. 
The rose rod at her throat,^ 
Crimson, silver and vair.*' 


I “ The Ulsterman : A Story of To-Day.” By F. Frankfort 

Moore. 6s. (Hutchinson.) .r, ^ . 

» “Lismoyle: An Iiish Novel.” By B. M. Croker. 6s. 

North’^ of Boston.’’ By Robert Frost. 3s. 6d, net. 

Will o' the Wisp and Wandering Voices.” By Thomas 

Bouch. 3S. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 

* “ Vision.” By W. H. Ablxitt. 2s. ChI net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

• ” The Homs of Taurus.” By Griflith Fairfax. 3s. 6d. net. 
<Smith, Elder.) 


Thus sings Mr. Fairfax of “ Spring,” and thus, doubtless, 
Mr. Frost could sing, if he chose ; but 1 cannot imagine him 
using words so loosely as to leave even a suspicion in the 
reader's mind that the poet tliought that “ vair ” was 
the name of a colour, and that colour green 1 Nor can I 
imagine him singling out the rose as a cliaracteristically 
spring flower. 

Hitherto, all the modem Amoi’ican poeti'y I have come 
acro.ss has been distingnishcxl only by its un-American 
quality. Indeed, 1 liad come to tJiink there wxTe only two 
schools of Aniorican jxiets, the Cosmic and the Cosmo- 
politan. The Cosmic poets, for the main ])art, still reside 
in America, where tiiey fill tlie maga/ines with poems 
about *' peaks wliose. floors are sliod witJi rainbows laughing' 
u]) to God ” ; wdiile the C\>smopolitan |M»ets live in london, 
or Pans, and write imitalioii-lhiglisJi, imitatioii-French, 
imitation- Latin, imitation -Greek, imitation-C'Jiiiic.se, imita- 
tion- Japanese, and irnitation-anytliiiig. nither than genuine 
Amencan ])oems ; though there is ho})e tliat, having got 
as far as Japan, tliey may go on until they redi.scover 
theu* native land ! Put, when they do, tlic'y w'ill find that 
Mr. Frost has Ikhsi lliere before Iheiii, making poetrj' out 
ol tlie lives of his Ineiids and neighbours in New F.ngland. 
Mr. Frost's pwins are American, and they are liis own. 
They are not wrilten according to any arbitrary and exotic 
formula, tlunigli they jirc in the true tradition of ICnglish 
poetry, w'hich is as much an Ameru aii inheritance as it is 
ours. He ls individual, witliout L>eing ecci’iitric. Idc lias 
become so absorlx;d m tlie characters he delineates that 
he has neither time nor inclination to jiiit on frills, or in 
any way attract attention to his ow'ii originality. The 
clialleiige of his w^ork lies in its starkiioss, in ils nakedness 
of all poetical fnpperios. The bJank ver.se in which the 
bales are written is entirely made up of ordinary spcoch- 
phrases, tlirougli the medium of wfliicli Mr. Frost manages 
to convey not only tlie sense of tlie speakers, but the very 
tone of their voices. While apjireciating the careful and 
deliberate art which tilonc could jiroiluce lliis convincing 
effect of actuality, and all with such a quiet and almost 
casual air. 1 am inchiiecl to wonder at limes if, in his 
detennination to avoid lutifice, Mr. E'rost has not dis- 
ciirdod too much. There arc legitiinah; excitements, as 
well as illegitimate, in tlie enjoyment of verse ; and in 
reading some of these poems I liave nii.ss(*d the oxliilaration 
of an impelling and controlling rliythm. And yet there 
IS not a poem in tlie book that 1 have not returned to over 
and over again ! To me it sixins that “ Home Burial ” 
and “ 1'he hear ” are the mosi absolute achiovements in 
the book ; but that may only be bi‘caii.se they come nearest 
to tlie kind of tiling I wisli to see dom* in jxietry ; and the 
other picxxjs m tlie Ixiok all contain notable qualities, and 
(jualitie.s which have l>cen loo long absent from English 
verse. Mr. Frost h;is a keen, humorous sense of character. 
His characters alwTiys make the story, and not the story 
the charnetei's. 'Pales that might Ix' mere anecdotes in 
the hands ol another jxiet take on a universal significance, 
hticau.se of tJieir native veracitv and truth to local character. 
Only by writing alxuit the jxiople lie knows personally can 
a man txill us anything alxmt ourselves or tlie otlier people 
he dtxwi’t Jaiow jx'i'wjiialiy. 

WiLERiD Wilson Gibson. 


“THE QUICK AND THE DEAD:* 

Tlierc is always a charm of uncertainty^ about a new 
book by Mr. Edwm Pugh. Many autliors keep to a beaten 
track ; they make a comer for themselves in certain types 
of cluiracter or a certain definite phase of life, and never 
come out of it — ^Iheir readers would be disappointed if they 
did. But Mr. Pugh is not to be taken for granted in this 
fashion. Ho began by writing of London low-life ; he 
has gone back again and again into tliat fascinating, endless 
way, and his best work is tliat in which he has depicted 
the seamy side of the groat dty ; but in at least six of his 
* “ The Quick and tlie Dead.” By Edwin Pugh. 6s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 
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books he htis struck out successfully into other and widely 
different roads, and in the " Quick and the Dead he again 
turns his back almost entirely upon London and the life 
and the class of people with which so much of his work 
has been associated. His picture here of Gallions. the 
little town on the south>east coast- — of its fishermen, its 
tradesfolk, the general life of it — ^is as sharply etched and 
as true as anytliing he has ever done. And the story, 
a tragedy of temperaments, is an impressive and powerful 
study on larger lines and of deeper psychological signifi- 
cance perhaps than he has before attempted. To say 
nothing of the many vividly sketched minor characters, 
the baffling, changeable, neurotic Jenifer Pattciidcn ; 
Theodore Taskover, the author of liigh but unrecognised 
genius, who seems commonplace enougli, and provokes 
your dislike and distrust ; and that sleek, soulless animal, 
the sensitively artistic, strangely repellent, as strangely 
attractive Signor Coseni, arc realised and made vigorously 
alive with shrewd imaginative insight. Foil to these 
persons and throwing their abnormalities into vivid con- 
trast, you have the hero of the story, tiui jiractical. un- 
imaginative, conventional-minded young engineer, Roger 
Corrillian ; and Jenifer’s fatlicr, a placid, kindly old man, 
bent on carrying out the one dream of his life and giving 
Gallions a harbour ; his wife ; and Jenifer’s faded, old- 
maidenly governess. Miss Eggot. 

riie scheme for building the harbour brings Koger ac- 
quainted with Jenifer, and out of that acquaintance all 
the story grows, lie loves her, and of that love comes 
happiness and torment to liim and final misery. There 
are dark times when he is jealous, not without reason, of 
Coseni, and of Taskover. He quarrels with Taskover, one 
of his oldest friends, and in a passion of jealousy flings liim 
to his death over the edge of a clili. Little’ of remorse 
troubles him for this ; he is rather relieved to feel that he 
has freed himself from any menace to his peace from that 
quarter ; and the manner in which, after his death, Taskover 
avenges himself and brings discord, and estrangement, and 
ultimate ruin into Roger's married life, is well imagined 
and developed to its tragic ending with a cunning and sure 
ability. The story is a strong and an interesting one, 
and as interesting as the story itself are the men and women 
who shape it and the atmosphere and setting in which 
they play their parts. 

C. W. 

PLAY-CRAFT. 

This batch of play-books might well serve as the text 
for a dissertation upon drama — in some examples its higher 
qualities are present — in others, they are notably absent. 
It is well to remind ourselves that the ultimate test of 
a drama lies in its acting qualities. At the risk of being 
tedious, it liecomes necessary to repeat this dogma, lest 
the vicious doctrine take root that a story told in dialogue- 
form may be considered drama. 

It is true that no rules exist for writing a play, but 
there do exist certain well-defined principles, which being 
well observed, will almost assuredly lead the playwright 
to success. Roughly, these may be summed up as a 
knowledge of theatrical conditions. By that I do not 
mean a hackneyed knowledge of such mechanical details as 
exits and entrances — but rather, a proper understanding 
of the principles which govern the art of telling a story 
to an audience, and sustaining and quickening their inter- 
est during the unfolding of a play. Given an original 
point of view, an individuahty of method, the ability to 
observe and portray human character, and the gift of 
sustaining the interest to the close of the story — plus 
the dramatic instinct, the aspirant dramatist so equipped 
can regard his task as fairly straighforward. To that must 
be added the ability to select for portrayal such emotional 
qualities as are fairly obvious to an audience. 

Now it is always heartening to welcome a play with 
ideas, and Mrs. Scott Maxwell’s three-act play ” The Flash 
Point/’i possesses that rare quality. Unfortunately the 
author does not seem to have fully grasped one convention 
of the theatre — ^the necessity for well-defined dialogue. 


There are certain thoughts valuable in the exposition of 
character, but which are too subtle to be conveyed across- 
the footlights — certain intimacies of spirit and tempera- 
ment which do not lend themselves to theatrical exploita- 
tion. Much of the dialogue in this play belongs to that 
class. The theme chosen by the author was one that was 
well worth while. The action is laid in a provincial town, 
and the story deals with the struggle of Jean Barker to 
as.sert her right to live out her own life, in contravention 
of the conventional future which circumstances, in the 
form of a mother, grandmother and aunt, have shaped 
for her. Jean attempts to hold a public meeting, unknown 
to her relatives, and as a result she gets accidentally 
locked up all night in the Hall with her fiance — an occur- 
rence which, as the sequel proves, compels a marriage 
at an earlier date than was anticipated. The spiritual 
context of the play provides an exposition of seldom- 
considered passions — in which the author shows originality 
of vision, insight and ])owers of observation that are 
backed up by a certain brilliancy of dialogue. But one 
dcs})airs of the signiiicance of some of the dialogue becom- 
ing evident to a theatre-audience. Here is an example: 

" There arc those wonicn who fuss because they feel nervous 
at lacking opinions on changed circumstances, and they know 
that if they clamour, both opinions and decisions will be arranged 
for them." 

The observation is acute, but it would require a pit of 
Xihilosophers to grasp its meaning in the few seconds 
allowed for the delivery of the thought in the theatre. 
Of the interesting character of Mr. Collins, the missionary, 
one would like to learn more —at present it is a little too 
shadowy. 

'Fhe other two volumes serve to indicate the growth 
of the short play-craft, now become a fashionable mode 
of theatrical experiment. Mr. John Palmer’s " Over the 
Hills,’’® is compact of charm and comedy, and a wholesome 
comment on the braggadocio and craze of the cult of “ the 
open road.” It has already stood the test of acting, and 
covered its author with honour. Miss Gertrude Robins, 
who incidentally is known to us as an actress of intellect, 
in " Loving As Wc Do,"® shows that she po.ssesscs a gift of 
natural dialogue and a born dramatic instinct, and that her 
theatrical experience lias not nullified her ability to observe 
reality. In " The Return," a powerful little play, whose 
scene is laid in Galicia, the author gains her tragic end 
by an economy of means whicli shows considerable artistic 
restraint. " After The Case," a divorce-sequel tragedy, is 
well done, but it is rather too painful for presentation. 
As to " ’Ilda’s Honourable," comical enough in a machine- 
made way, yet I will do Miss Robins the justice to say 
it is hardly worthy of her undoubtedly brilliant gifts. 

Robb Lawson. 


VAGABOND’S WAY.* 

Wc know that one of the pleasantest minor specialities 
of Miss Nancy Price (Mrs. Charles Maude) is the telling of 
good stories in dialect, but we had not realised before that 
she is equally accomplished as a writer of them. There is 
the coacliman, for instance : " Simplicity and cheeriness 
S'^emed ever the rule of the road. Once he called to a man 
working in a field, pulling out his watch as he did so ; the 
man nodded his head and laughed, and our worthy coach- 
man fell into a paroxysm of mirth. ' Didst 'er see that, 
he said. ’ Weel, twinty eears agone Ah ’ad that theear 
watch stoic at Amblesitle, walkin' wi’ that theear man. Ah 
got it ba-ack, as tha sees, bit whinniver Ah sees ’itti Ah 
pulls it oot, an’ it minds us o’ that theear day. Ma wu-urd> 

^ " The Flash Point." A Play in Three Acts. By Mrs, 
Scott Maxwell, is. 6 d. net and 2s. (Sidgwick & Jacksop.) 

* " Over the Hills." A Comedy in One Act. By John Palmer 
6 d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

® " Loving as Wc Do, and Other Short Plays." By Gertrude 
Robins. 2s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

Vagabond’s Way.” By Nancy Price. With 20 Illustra- 
tion.s by A. S. Hartrick, A.R.W.S., and a Map. 6 s, net. 
(Murray.) 
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Ah were la-air mad -fa-air mad Ah were.* ’’ And on the 
very next pa^ge tliere is the maid who was asked where 
bandage and liniment lor a sprained anlde could be 
bought : Lin'ment ! ' she said, in an awed voice not 

unmixed^ with reproach. 'That'll be chimist’s wares! 
Aye — ye'll nivver be Icukin' lur a chiinist 'ere. Wey, 
Amblesidc’s t' nearest, an' tiresome it is. Ah tell 'ee, if a 
buddy feels queer like— onythin' ta continue. Ah mean. 
T' oanly thing 'ere is a bit o' a dokter.' ” There i.s much 
entertainment lor the reader 111 Miss Price's record of her 
wanderings among the Cuinberlaiid Fells. 


AN OPIATE FOR FEAR.* 

To a very large extent Mr. Henson’s new book is one lor 
parents and guardians. It h.is an intimate message for the 
parent in regard to tlio treatment ol the chihl, lor thi‘ master 
in regard to the treatment of the ]mpil. It is slightly 
autobiographical, and supplies interesting gliiupscis of the 
writer's father and of his two lirotlicrs. Four oi the tweiiU' 
chapters will appeal especially to the bookman tho.si* 
setting out the S])intual expciienees ol Johicson, 'renuy.sou, 
Kuskin, Carlylt', (Tiai lotted Hrontc, and John Slerling^ 
but the work as a wholes is a philosophy ol hie, a book 
of meditations to be taken up and jiondeietl as one 
will take up and ponder the meditatirms of ]Marcus Aiireliqs 
Tills philosophy of life cmbodKis an analysis ol J(‘ar, as 
fear affects all sorts and conditions ol men, fear as it is 
experienced m childhood, in one’s daily work, in one's 
family relations, in old age, as one << intern plates sm, deatli, 
and judgment, in one’s attitude lo ('.od anil the liie be- 
yond the grave. 'I'liere is a psychology ol lear, and Mr. 
Henson attempts to define it Muc h ol it seems to have 
some sort of relati(.)n to heredity. Some ul it has come 
down to us from the old fieice smuts ul ('alviiiisiu. Mr. 
Benson is ratliei hard on these men and an omen ol tlu^ past. 
If we call them hercc; and find it imjiossjble to entertain 
their view of God as a (iod ol Judgnieiit, we must reiiiem* 
ber that they lived in a fierce* time, that they had to meet 
force with force, if with forte ol a kind other tlian that 
meted out to them by their oppressors. “ IJell,” says Mr. 
Benson, “ is a irionstrous and insupportable fiction, and 
the idea of it is siiiqily inconsistent with any belief in 
goodness of God." "Hell." he writers in another place, 
" is rather what we start from, and out of whicli we have 
to find our way, than the waste-paper basket of life, the 
last receptacle for our shaltcred purposes." Again, 
“ Revenge is born of terror, and lo think of God as vindic- 
tive is to tliink of Him as subject lofear." He attributes 
the idea of God as a vindicti\(' God to Milton. " Milton's 
idea of the Almighty was frankly that ol a Power who had 
undertaken more tliaii He could maii.igc, and who had 
allowed things to go too far." Hut if we rid our minds 
of the belief that the Mind of Ciod is set on punishment, 
we need not, w^e surely must not, confuse justice with 
vindictiveness. There must be justice somewhere for 
the sins of the world. It may not be Christian to do good 
deeds that we may attain future happiness ; but it is 
surely Christian to believe that those who make their way 
in this world by crusliing their fellows must come at last 
to a reckoning. It is here that Mr. Benson is not so satis- 
fying, that his philosophy is not so satisfying, as it might 
be. But, after all, our question is answered sufficiently, 
perhaps in the admission that what we call death, come we 
to it voluntarily or by what are called the processes of 
nature, is not the end ; and in the remark that " men and 
women do not make pilgrimages to tlie graves and houses 
of eminent jurists and bankers, political economists and 
statisticians ; these have done thbir work, and have had 
their reward. Even the monuments of statesmen and 
conquerors have little power to touch the imagination, 
unless some love for humanity, some desire to uplift and 
benefit the race, have entered into their schemes and policies. 
No, it is rather the soil which covers the bones of dreamers 

* ** Where No Fear Was. A Book About Fear." By Arthur 

Christopher Benson. 6s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


and visionaries that is sacred yet, prophets and poets, 
artists and musicians, tliosc who have seen through life to 
beauty, and have lived and suffered that they might in- 
spire and tranquillize human hearts." Mr. Benson’s 
philosophy bids us to take life adventurously, like Odysseus 
of old, to cultivate charity, to try and see that the greatest 
secret of all is — Love, love which sulTereth long, and is 
kind, love which is in itself a iireinonition of all that we 
understand by God and Heaven and a Hereafter. In tliis 
connection it is curious to notii that Mr. Henson is at vaii- 
ance with at least one considerable thinker in his reading 
«)l llic spiritual message of Haute. To him Dante's theory of 
life is ccntreil in the tear of Hell Dr Hoyd Carpenter 
finds the message a message of Love. Incidentally Mr. 
Henson suggests than an age liniit should Ix^ fixed to all 
positions. 'I'his is being done already in a lough-and-ready 
sort of way. Hut tliere are individual factors to be con- 
sidered. Some men arc only rijie (not too old) .at forty. 
\nd if the old, belure tlu*y aic usele.ss, must give way to the 
young, who sliall take n]> the bin tlens of llii' dispo.sse.ssed ? 
Mr. Henson's ]>hil(>sophv lontams maxims all of ns may be 
tlie better lor taking to lie.irt. It is a line opiate for all who, 
ior examjile, are liee ol the linaneial canker. Hut modern 
life has com])lic.ited things tremendously lor most of us, 
even lor those whose t.istes and wanls indiviilually are 
of the simplest kind, k.ven Mr, Henson admits that the 
will is finite in its jiowcr. Some maintain that exceptional 
courage may be due to physical rather than moral (.anses ; 
and the shadows cast by fear atonnd our hvx‘S may not all 
be amenable to the voice ol the cliariner, charm he never 
so wisely. Fe.xr is not always selfish, ^'et it would be 
churlish did we not Ir.ankly admit that wc have read this 
book horn beginning to end with a lively sense of its beauty 
and its truth. Mr. Henson's ciiarm, at least, seems in- 
exhaustible W. F. A. 

THE HIGHWAY TO HAPPINESS.* 

Mr. Lc Gallicnne has had some heavy handling from the 
critics in thci past, and is like to have more unless he, and 
they, have changed their essence. But no one has ever 
denied him the pos.scssion of fancy and a faculty of smooth 
and persuasive prose. Wc retain pleasant memories, like 
the recurrence of favourite st aiiis in music, of his " Prose 
F'ancies ” and " Travels in England," and parts of " The 
Religion of a Literary Man." Here, iii a book which makes 
something of a peace-offering on his return to England, 
he returns to the narrative form he employed in " The 
Quest of the Golden Girl," but makes it more of an imper- 
sonal allegory than an idyll, and more of a moiiodrama 
than either. He has written afresh the old fable of the 
Youth Adventurous, and endows liim for the journey 
of life with four companions —Truth, Faith, Hope, and 
Virtue- -though we sliould liave thought the last superseded 
and included all the rest. Their meek and didactic com- 
pany the youth resigns for the sake of a plunge into the 
grove of Pleasure and the court of Folly, with the usual 
results of disillusion, until he arrives at his journey's end 
with no companion but Hope the unforsakable. There 
is no creative novelty in the incident, merely intentness 
and glamour in the colouring, but this grows irresistible 
now and then as in the quiet climax : 

“ Surely, was his thought, a great mysWry and a groat mercy 
are lx? hind every footstep of the wayfarer in this world, and the 
name of the mystery and the mercy is Love-— for he know her to 
be Lovt!, — ^this fair woman that held out her arms to him, and 
beside whose fairness the fairness of all other \Nonien he had 
known seemed but an unclean enchantment." 

Archaisms and transpositions in the style of William 
Morris rather interfere with one’s enjoyment, because 
they remind one of a strength which this story does not 
possess ; but we recognise that the writer in this vein 
could hardly avoid locutions like these, and they do not 
impair our gratitude for a delicate and well-woven piece 
of fancy. 

* *‘The Highway to Happiness." By Richard Lo Gallienne. 
6 s. not. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
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CANON MACCOLL.* 

Malcolm MacColl, a young Highlander belonging to the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, was admitted to Glenalmond 
school as a student of divinity in 1854. He was then 
twenty-three. Six years later he had made the Church 
so hot for himself by quarrelling and controversy tliat he 
had to come South. His biographer remarks that he 
“ seems to have been generally popular, in spite of some 
resemblance to Diotrephes in the matter of pre-eminence,” 
but this popularity did not accompany liim from school 
into the Church. It is not easy to sec how it could. MacColl 
was hot-blooded and pugnacious. He had the quality 
which allies call vigour and otlier people term impudence. 
Bishops, after all, are human, and probably tliey do not 
care to suffer gratuitously at the hands of curates, or to 
be set right on ejuestions of theology by a half-trained 
youth, wlio, on his own showing, had little sense of courtesy 
or tact m championing High Church views of the Sacra- 
ments. MacColl’s career seemed broken at tliis point. 
He had no influence, no mon y, and no friends. But he 
had the audacity to write to (Uadstone, ;is a persecuted 
victim of Low Church intrigues ! This was a shrewd 
move. Gladstone was drawn. MacColl kept up the 
correspondence, wrote letters of advice to Gladstone, and 
eventually obtained a small living in London ! Push, 
pluck and principle had saved the situation, especially 
push. But MacColl had his principles also, stamped 
Gladstonian. And in defence of them he c.onimenccd as 
pamphleteer, under the pseudonym of ” ScruLitor.” His 
pamphlets have usually the best and the worst features 
of their class ; they are telling pieces of special pleading, 
barbed with recriminations, and stri]>ped of any sympathy 
with other people’s point of view. Mr. Kiissell hints that 
he was not a success as a parish priest, any more than he 
was afterwards as a canon. Ho could not have succeeded 
in any religious work. Journalism and controversy were 
the absorbing interests of his life ; they claimed his time, 
and he felt it more congenial to liit out at ecclesiastical 
opponents, over the corpse of the Atlianasian Creed, than 
to shepherd living souls. His vehement attack on the 
Turks, in connection with the Bulgarian atrocities, is a 
more pleasant episode. In one sense it was not an episode, 
for this policy on the ].^asteni question commanded his 
enthusiasm to the end. He accompanied Liddon to 
Bulgaria, and it must be set down to his credit that the 
awakening of feeling on this subject was due in part to the 
energy witli which he threw himself into the cause of the 
nationalities oppressed by Turkey. He was rewarded with 
a canonry at Ripon, wliich he found uncongenial. But 
there were always politicians to be scolded or kept right; 
there was London as a city of refuge and a place of clubs ; 
and he continued to pull wires in his own way. The 
Armenian question brought his moral passion to the front, 
but it was one of the is.sucs which damped liis enthusiasm 
for tiie Liberal peyty. 1*1 ven Lord Salisbury seemed wliite, 
beside Lord Rosebery, in tliis matter. CIn ritualistic 
questions he also fought hotly and not unsuccessfully. 
The least ciihemeral of his works was a monograph on 
** The Reformation Settlement,” drawn out in 1899 by 
the polemic of Sir WiJham Harcourt. 

The most pleasing and readable part of the memoir, how- 
ever, is the account of MacColl’s friends and correspondents 
in Society and x>olitics. He was not so much the priest in 
politics as an English edition of the political abbS, or the 
confidential adviser of statesmen ; it is odd to find how 
many of them accepted Wm at his own estimate, but the 
outcome is a mass of decidedly curious and intimate 
correspondence. He wrote to Gladstone in 1886, for 
example : “I am sorry the Spectator has gone so com- 
pletely wrong in this matter. Hutton has got a twist on 
the question. He has some Irish blood in him, and there 
seems to be some malign influence in Irish Protestantism 
which blinds the eyes even of good men on Irish questions. 

* ” IMcolm MacColl ; Memories and Correspondence.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. With a 
Portrait* los. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


There is a hateful caste-feeling, like that of the Moslem 
towards the Rayah.” This is worth recalling nowadays. 
So is this, from a letter of Gladstone in 1896 : I think the 
twenty-two millions of Navy Estimates positively shocking ; 
and would send the promoters of them to Bedlam.” The 
correspondence with Newman yields little or nothing. The 
Dollinger letters arc less ample, and they contain few 
permanent touches. It is interesting to find that Dollinger 
could not digest, as MacColl could, tlic damnatory clauses 
of the Atlianasian Creed ; Kingsley wanted a slight modi- 
fication, but he only agreed to it reluctantly ” as a con- 
cession to the invincible ignorance of eschatology which 
fills the modern Puritanic and Lockite mind,” his point, 
of course, being that the warning clauses referred to an 
intermediate state. ICcclesiastically, the correspondence is 
of minor interest. In one of Lord Salisbury's letters there 
IS a caustic remark : ” English politics keep hold of those 
who are in them, because the framework of modern life is 
so tight that men find it hard to change their pursuits. 
But to those who know English politics well, they are not 
attractive — their liighest rewards confer no real power. 
The strongest men . . . liave to carry out ideas that are 
not their own. And they fill up life with an incessant 
lalxjur wliich to those who are not blessed with optimism 
leaves behind it the feeling of an almost unmingled waste 
of time.” Canon MacColl was fortunately blessed with 
optimism. He kept it even in the ecclesiastical sphere. 

James Mokfatt, J).D., D.Litt. 


Hovel notes. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. By Frederick Niven. 68. 

(Eveleigli Nash.) 

This is the best piece of work that Mr. Niven has yet 
done ; and though from his preface he seems to have taken 
too seriously the difficulties of writing liis tale, he has made 
a striking, vivid thing out of it. He talks about it being 
a family liistory that would naturally run to the length 
q| Gibbon’s ” Decline and Fall ” ; but in matter of fact it is 
a fairly concise study of a mother and son, with the father 
hovering on the outskirts of the dr.ama as a perplexed and 
saddened spectator ot the strange struggle between his 
wife and boy. In spite of the way he talks in his preface, 
Mr. Niven handles his story in a fine manner, making it 
practically a biography of the son, Martin Moir, and leaving 
almost to tlic last chapter the explanation of an early 
incident in the lives of the father and mother, which 
illumines the brilliant tragical talc. Seeing that it is the 
father who is ” The Justice of the Peace,” and that he plays 
only a part of secondary importance in the novel, the title 
of the work is somewhat misleading. For it is on the 
artistic caiecr of the son, and on the strange, vehement 
and embittered opposition which the mother manifests at 
every jHiint of liis career, that the story turns. From the 
time when Martin Moir begins to draw as a child in Glasgow, 
to the time when he returns to his native city, an etcher 
of acclaimed genius, Mrs. Moir seeks to impede and deni- 
grate liis art. She begins by denying his genius, she goes 
on to defame his character, and as a member of some 
Purity League she practically charges him with being one 
of the men responsible for the degradation of models who 
sit for what Trilby used to call the ” altogether.” Moir 
himself is a fine, honest, capable young fellow of sensitive 
temperament, who loves his mother with a deep passion ; 
and his struggle between his inclination to art and his love 
for his mother is depicted in a very moving and intimate 
way. The novel is, indeed, the best study we have read 
of the war that occurs in many Philistine families when one 
of the children shows a strong bent to art. The characters 
of the mother, son and father are not merely well drawn : 
they have the breath of life in them ; and the sketches of 
the manufacturing and artistic sides of Glasgow life are. 
fresh and memorable. 
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THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM. By Irvin S. Cobb. 6s. 

(Hodder <& Stoughton.) 

In the nine stories contained in this volume Mr. Cobb 
shows himself proficient in handling hoih humour and 
tragedy. The best of the humorous stories have one 
central character, Major Pulnam Stone, the gallant soldier 
who, in the decline of his fortune, found liiiriself installed 
in a newspaper office, of all m tlie world. The 

situation is obviously full of comic jiossihilities, and they 
have not eluded Mr. Cobb. The Major look no interest 
in politics after the date of the Civril W'ar of iSf.s, so it is 
hardly to be wondered at il in the cajicicitA ol re]M)rler 
he brought Uttlc grist to the F/vrninf^ Wiieii a 

political secret did chance to come his way il was only 
by accident that his colleagues extorted it from him. “ It 
was a foot-race back to the office, and Devore, who had the 
start, won by a short length . . . Working like the crew 
of a sinking ship, we snatched the first page back from oft 
the steam table and prized it ojien and gouged a double 
handful of hot slugs out oi iJic last column Dcvwe blistered 
his fingers doing it ... so we missed only one mail.'* 
Oimmissioned to rejKirt a miirriage, tlie iiuijor started by 
quoting eight lines from “ 'i'he Lady of the l.ake:” followed 
this by an essay on tlic .oitiquilv oi matrimony, omitted 
the minister’s name, and gave the bridegroom s middle^ 
initial wrong. The stor\’ tiu'it gives its name t(» the b(Kik 
is haunting in its gnmn(i.ss. The idea is u striking one. 
and not tr> be ctille,d lar-lelch<id. Tnmm. the coiidemiied 
financier, escapes on his wav to prison, owing to a railway 
smash, and the story dc^st ribes with wonderful imagiiialion 
his desperate and unav.ailing ellorts to free liimseb from 
his handcuffs. It is in one oi the shortest stones in the 
volume that Mr Q^bb is seen to most adv^antage, and where 
also we may most easily d<;tcct his literary foiebears ; for 
in an “ Occurrence up a Side Street ” it is not too much to 
say that the griiimess is wotlfiy oi J’cx', while the art is 
suggestive of .Maupiussant . 

QUELL A. Dy Gcoltrcy Norttm 0.s. (ALston Rivers.) 

Wlien Professor Maxberg invented lus poison, aiipareiitly, 
he didn’t know what to do with it. However, his villainous 
assistant. Quclla, realised its possibilities to the full. So 
he stole the rccijie and absconded. The poison wtus in 
the form of a drug wluch under mined ils victims* moral 
sense to such an extent that they AVi^uld do anytliing to 
prolong their lives -and caused their deaths if it was 
denied them. As it appears lo liav’^e Ix^en tiistoless, and 
Quella seems to have Ixicn hantl-in-glovc with all the smart 
restaurant” keepers, it w.is not long before practically all 
the distinguished iiicii in the world were under his influence 
Professor Hai*tinann foresaw' tlie rc.sults of (Juella’s machin- 
ations some time before tliet' came about ; so he bundled 
off the hero of tins novel-- a prodigiously fine but almost 
oppressively^ modest gentleman — to South America in 
search of the only initn who knew the antidote. On his 
return the hero falls into the hands of Quclla, and it was 
only the sheerest luck that enabled liini to defccit the 
schemes of the other. And, in spite of his punishment, 
it is possible that Quella nifiy' be alive even now', lliis 
makes rather a disturbing ending to Mr. tanner's story, 
which is not otherwise remarkable for originality. How- 
ever, it is weU told, and has several moments which are 
sufficiently thrilling, and it servers lo wile away an idle hour 
or so quite ploastintly. 

UNA AND THE LIONS. By Constance Smedley. 6s. 

(Chatto & Windus,) 

This is the story of a girl who is full of dreams and 
romance, and a longing for travel, but who is doomed to 
spend her days teaching in a girl’s school at Clapham 
at least, so she fears. But fate decrees that she shall 
win a prize in a limerick competition, and the prize takes 
tlie shape of " a month’s tourist ticket for Northern Italy.'* 
Una is in her seventh heaven of delight. ** Oh, I hope 
things will happen to me in Italy,** she writes ; 

X shall never get the chance to go aj^ad again, and I’ll 


make the most of every minute, and live, live, live ! ** 
In a spirit of adventure she sets out, and all the things 
she sees, and does and the people .she meets arc recorded 
by her in an easy, gay, entertaining .sty'le. She is nearly 
pliuiged into wliat would liave been a disastrous adventure 
by a thoughtless IxKik^vorm of an uncle, who sends a letter 
of introduction out to a certain Lord Vole in Florent*e. 
knowing nothing of l»rd Vole's character ; but. for- 
tunately, Una csc.ayxis tins adventure tlu’ough the inter- 
vention of fi'iends .she makes in Florence. It is an 

interesting story\ full of the joy^ of life, and innocence, 
and youth. 

MEGAN OF THE DARK ISLE. Bv Mis T. <>. Arnold. 

(Alston Riv'ors.) 

This is an excellent story pitched in mid- Victorian 
times, and with a pleasant niid-Victonan atmosphere, 
loir there are many novel -readers glad and willing to 
exchange tedious dissertations on sex problems lor a good, 
old-fashionwl novel madt‘ u]) of love-interest and plot- 
('xcitement and niy'stery'. yVU thesi* arc; assuredly to be 
lound in tliis story' of Anglesey. David riielwall, student 
and winter, refuses to live, at the house; bequeathed him 
by his godfatlicr, Ixjcanst; the l>eqnest was ac;companiod 
by a declaration tli;it a claimant might appcfir on tlie 
scxmc. To David in his blindness Cwime Megan :iS secretary ; 
slie, by tins time, being the ill-used wife of a disreputable 
poacher. The story' is drawni on large lines ; and the 
plot hs of a complexity not to lx- sumniansod here. The 
sinister mllueiicc; in the story is siJi)p)lied bv Mother (ilynn, 
a reputed witch, and h(;r evil dang liter Sion el, who urges 
the quiet life of tlic place on to tragedy . The sec'.ret of the 
iiiystenous claunant is well-guarded, and a stoiy of powerful 
and vai’ied emotion is conducted skilfully and plausibly 
to sunshine after storm, 'flu; book is well written, despite 
.scmie sti-ange lajwes into tinsel oniamcntixtion, like tlie 
terrible ojxiiung one, w'hieh likens David tidydng liis study 
to a literary' llorcuJos cleansing inetaiihonc stiibles I " 

THE MARRIAGE TIE. By Wilkinson Sherren. 6s. (Grant 

Richards.) 

This IS a novel ol ideas. Filty years agf) it w'ould have 
been put forward iii n pamphlet ; but nowadays the novel, 
by reason, perluqis, ,»f its ])opulai il y, has become as much 
tlif jirojiertv oJ tlu-' pamphli'teer as ol the novelist, Xot 



Mr. WllKinsoA Sherren. 
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ftfily does it enable a propagandist to place his doctrine 
before a large general public ; but, if he has any turn for 
characterisation and narrative, it enables him to see his 
own idea worked out to some extent in terms of human 
life. Mr. Wilkinson Sherren's story is so weighted with 
the idea he wi.shed to publish that he is sometimes in 
danger of overlooking the living qualities of his art ; the 
brilliant pamphleteer in him almost triumphs over the 
novelist. Some of the secondary characters in his talc 
are drawn in such a fresh and lifelike manner, that we are 
inclined to think that so far from being, as Sydney Smith 
said of someone, a little man who gets astride of big ideas 
to make himself look taller, he is a novelist of real power 
who, like the young politician in liis tale, is so overmastered 
by one idea that he cannot do justice to his native powers. 
Mr. Sherren feels it is exceedingly unjust that children 
born out of marriage should suffer for the weaknesses of 
their mothers and the passions of their fathers. He 
proposes that they should have all the benefits of legiti- 
macy of birth, and in jiarticular that their begetter should 
be fully charged with the cost of their maintenance and 
education up to tlu‘ age when they are able to work for 
their own living. In itself the idea is interesting, and 
admits of debate along several lines of argument. But in 
trying to express it in terms of actual life, the author 
does not make out a very gof>d case. The attitude of his 
heroine is not depicted in a convincing manner. She is 
a marioiietle rather than n living girl, and this, perhaps, 
is due to the fact that we do not see deep enough into the 
working of her heart and mind to understand her thoroughly. 
The sto^ 5 ^ we think, would have been much stronger and 
far more intimate in its appeal, had it been written in the 
form of a biography of tlio girl as she first knew herself : 
then, when the reader was acquainted with the structure 
of her cliavaetcr, the effects of the blow that fell upon 
her, at the happiest moment of her life, would Lave made 
a finely dramatic study. But though Mr, Sherren has 
rather sacrificed the art of liis story to its leaching, he 
writes with so much ability and sincerity that one cannot 
read his book without being interested in his problem and 
stimulated by his handling of it. 

CUDDY YARBOROUGH'S DAUGHTER. Bv Una U. Sil- 
berrad. 6s. (C’oiistable ) 

If you are looking for a book that is something out of 
the ordinary run of novels, you cannot do bettor than get 
a copy of Miss I'na L, Silbertad’s new book, “ Cuddy 
Yarbortiiigh’s JJangliter.” Here we have something tluit 
is quite ex('eptional W’e are introduced to a little group 
of peo]>le who are imrtra^^ed with consummate skill and 
sympathy ; the book is full ol intimate, human, deft little 
touches, that leveal the master-hand. One grows to love 
Countersball— the home of the Yarborough's— almost as 
much as Cuddy, and Violet Jane, and Sam Bailey must 
have done. Cuddy is a most loveable character -Cuddy, 
with the “ big lf)os(j figure . . . good-tempered, muffin- 
like face, round, rather prominent eyes, and weak mouth.'’ 
But, as the title of the book suggests, it is Cuddy’s mother- 
less daughter, Violet Jane, that the story is more concerned 
about ; she is a grave little body, ten years old when the 
story opens, and looks after her father like a thoughtful 
mother. This is how Sam Bailey finds her on hi.s i>cturn 
to England from Central Africa, when he goes dov/n to 
Coiintershall to stay with his old friend Cuddy. Counter- 
shell is full of memories for Sam, who has been in love with 
Violet’s Aunt Maud. Maud is now married and away ; 
she is a dazzling, unaffected, thoughtless creature, who 
has numerous men frictuls— for they are all attracted by 
her. Violet does not quite approve of her Aunt Maud, 
and mentions the fact to Sam in her quaint, prim little 
way. ' Aunt Maud ... is the beautifullest person I've 
seen.” she says ; “ and she feels nice, nice and .soft and 
warm ; and she laughs, and everyone’s glad when she's 
tlicre ; but” — she paused doubtfully--” she forgets, and 
she makes other j^eoplc forget.” That is Maud — Warmth 
and joy and laughter and forgetting ; she flits in and out 


of the hves of Violet and Cuddy and Sam. Sam is a fine 
character, and he and Cuddy and Violet are the most 
delightful trio we have met for many a long day. 

JAMES WHITAKER'S DUKEDOM. By Edgar Jcpson. 

6.S. (Hulcliiiisoii.) 

The curtain rises on J aines Whitaker, dejected and dusty, 
tramping along a country road, on his way to the railway 
station, after an unsuccessful visit to an uncle from whom 
he has tried to borrow a hundred pounds to save his failing 
business. As Whitaker trudges along a storm comes on, 
and he shelters inside a wood. He hears shouts and sees 
a man coming towards him ; fear of being caught tres- 
passing induces Whitaker to take to his heels ; the man 
chases liim through the wood and finally overtakes him. 
” They stood facing one another, wide-eyed, open-mouthed 
in glaring astonishment, their arms fallen to their sides, 
their heads jutted forward, overwhelmed in wonder at 
their amazing resemblance. Then the pursuer gasped : 
* j:>oubles ! Well I’m. . . . What ^ Who ? . . . What 
the devil ? ' Then there was nothing — nothing for cither 
of them ; no turf, no wood, no earth, no sky. They did 
not hear the sharp, rattling crash of thunder above their 
heads ; they did not even see the flash which struck them.” 
Whitaker recovers liis senses after a while and finds that 
the lightning has killed the other man. On examining 
papers in the man’s pockets Whitaker discovers that his 
double was the Duke of Lancliestcr, whose country seat is 
close by. Ho determines to step into the dead man's 
shoes, and does so. His subsequent career is told by Mr. 
Jcpson in an ingenious and thoroughly entertaining 
manner. 

CHIGNETT STREET : A PROVIDED SCHOOL. By Paul 

Ncuinaii. 6s. (Smith, ICldcr.) 

Of the twenty-four stories and skefehes in this book, 
thirteen have already appeared in various magazines and 
papers. Mr. Neuman has been well advised in republish- 
ing them. 'I'he best of his stories are a good best, and if 
it has not been always possible to maintain his own highest 
standard, few of his stories will fail to disperse sonic of 
that ” sheer ignorance ” which Mr. Neuman finds wide- 
spread on the subject of Board and Council School life 
and education. There is patlios in a few, tenderness in 
most, and humour in all. The short character-studies 
at the beginning of the book are admirable — definitely 
less stcrotyped than the stories of the latter half, which 
tend to be sentimental and at times obvious. Mr. Neuman 
knows and loves his subject — the provided school, the 
Lisson Grove background ; the stubborn, untrusting, 
sphinx-like boys ; the weary, sorely- tried masters. There 
is a constant freshness and infinite variety in liis models : 
the unambitious boy, the bully who is not a coward, the 
temperamental har, the despair and terror of his class who 
spends a holiday laying violets on his Sister's grave. 
” Thank Heaven 1 am not a schoolmaster I ” is your first 
fechng. But the life must have its fascination ; and if 
you never know where to have a schoolboy, there is con- 
solation in knowing that he may always be had somewhere. 
There is always a chord of interest or sympathy, if you know 
how to touch it ; always a soul in the making. ” The 
Elementary School ... is still waiting for its Tom Brotvn, 
its Hill, or its Godfrey Marten.'* Mr. Neuman is the man 
to repair that omission. Until he does so, may we point 
out how httle Chignett Street differs in essentials from the 
classic schools he has in mind ? Granted that there is jio 
tradition of centuries, that some of the scholars are uader- 
fed and clothed in rags, that veracity and sportsmanship 
are at a low ebb, are not these the main differendiB ? 
At heart the schoolboy is the same ah the world over — 

. independently of dialect, clothing, means or upbringing, 
'^herein lies the interest of Mr. Neuman's book. 

MEROINES AND OTHERS. By St. John Lucas. 6s. 

(Blackwood.) 

*1 Heroines and Others ” is a collection of seven stories 
ofMifferent veins, yet all informed with the insight and 
ssfcpathy which make for the reader’s conviction. Those 
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VTomcn of Mr. St. John Lucas’ imagination are real people, 
one feels, and their stories fully merit the attention that 
one should give- and so often does not to more am- 
bitious attempts at the portrayal of the soul of woman. 
There is " Maria,” for instance, the heroine of the longest 
and best of the stories, who cuts all her acquaintances in 
order that she may shield a supremely unlovable sister — 
and then, when her charm has left her, falls in love with a 
scheming musician, who exploits her and uses her money 
to impose himself upon an unsuspecting society, lie never 
intended to marry Maria, and, in spite of her infatuation, 
she knew it. Yet she was willing to steal for him. altliougli 
she knew that thereby she was making his way clear to 
the winning of another woman* whom, naturally enough, 
she could not bear. Maria’s courage is more obvious, 
perhaps, than that of Miss Amelia, who cherished the 
memory of a scapegrace nephew to the very moment 
of her death. But Miss Amelia is a character hardly less 
appealing, as also is Maiia Assunta. who, with the 
miraculous aid of San Cristoforo, defeated the wiles of a 
malicious picture dealer and a lirutal and venial uncle and 
aunt. There are other types. There are Miss Jemima, 
the consciously virtuous, who ” clad inerelj' in blamelessness 
and a long nightgown,” was taken up to heaven bv mistake 
and returned to earth ; and ICdith, whose jihantom a]>pc.iicd 
three times to her future husband and made lum conscious 
of his love for her. All these anfl more are treated bv Mi 
Lucas with a skill and assurance ihat cannot fail to cliariii 
the reader, who will be very well advised not to jiass tins 
book by because he ” dosen’t like sliorl strirjes." 

TWO WOMEN. By Max Pemberton, (is. (Mctliuen.) 

Mr. Pemberton is certainly oik' of tin; most v(‘rsatilc 
of men. Afte; attracting a large jmblic as a writer of 
rattling, ingenious tales o1 wuld advent iiiv, he has turned 
to the latest form of stage entertaiiiineiil and suddenly 
become the most popular confectionei oi " revues ” in 
London. And now. reverting to the art of tlu‘ novel, lie 
has produced a ditfennit kind ol story from that with 
which his name is associated. In some ways, it is perhaps 
lather a pity that so dashing a writer for the young of all 
ages should hav’'e tired ol the world of exciting adventifres, 
for when Mr. Pemberton was at lus best in Ins old manner 
Ibere were few living writers of the same schotil who 
could equal him. Miit he will no donlh gathei a new 
audience interested in the study of errant l^'pc•s of the 
feminine sex. The adventuress in “Two Women” is 
a fresh and curious sketch Iroin llie life- the bacheloi 
girl of means, who starts rnit lor an innocent fling, and 
ends in an entanglement that brings out cajiabilities of 
character which surprise the man who tlmught to lake an 
advantage of her. The ticklish part of the story is told 
with tact and restraint, and though the author hardh 
makes the most of the dramatic situations, he retains 
his gift for ea.sy and interesting narration. 
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AT THE WORLD'S HEART. By Gale Young Kice. 5s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This new book of Mr. Gale Young Rice’s is a pilgrim 
scrip for the world-wanderer. His songs have come to 
him in all parts of the earth, each steeped in the light 
and air of the place that gave it to him. ^ Thus, ” Sea 
Rhabsody," came to him ” out of Hongkong *’ ; and ” The 
Monsoon Breaks.” in India ; The Thrall of the Dead,” 
in China ; ** The Peasant of Irimachi,” in Japan ; ” Beauty 
and StiUness.” in Sicily ; ” The Contessa and her Judges.” 
at Palermo ; others arc reminiscent of the South Seas, 
the todian Ocean, and all of them enshrine some mood, 
fanc^ story, that the traveller drew from the scene he 
was passing through. These things are touched with the 
passion and emotion of which poetry is made ; they have 


charm and tenderness, and sing themselves in the true 
lyrical fashion ; but most readers, when they have been 
with the poet on all his joiiriicyings. will fliink lliat, after 
all, the happiest, most charming of his songs are those 
for which he found inspiration at bonu; by his own hearth. 
The ” Songs to A. II. R.” iiave an unstudied simplicity of 
thought and utterance that is exquisitely suited to their 
tbenie. Pillu‘r they wc're so ju'rfeetly .spontaneoij.s that 
art has had no share in them, or their art is subtle and 
tine enough to make llu*in seem wholly sjioiitaneous. The 
best is perlia])s the second .song f)1 tins senes, and as this 
is t(K) long to (jiioti*, we will not ( Jioo.se^ ])n1 eonliMit ourselves 
by giving tlie first of them, wim h is < alh'd ’ Minglings ” : 

” It IS the old, old vision, 

I he moonlit sim and you. 

I (Mil not make disseverance 
Between tlie two 
tor all the woild's wide l)eantv 
'I'o me yon se.tMii, 

All that 1 k)v(‘ in shadow 
Or glov\ , or gl<*am. 

It is the old, old iiiiirmiir. 

J he sea's sound and yonr voice, 
faxl in His hliss hetween them 
( on Id niak(' no ( lioice. 

J'or all th(‘ woild’s deep music 
In you 1 hear : 

Nor sliall 1 ask death, ever, 
h'or aught more dear." 

LETTERS FROM GREECE. By John Mavrogordalo. With 
llhist rat KMis. net (Martin Seeker.) 

'J'hc sub-lill(i of this litlk* book. ” Conceniiiig the War 
ol the Balkan Allies, T()I2- ic) 13,” gives the measure of its 
scope. It makes its a.ppcarancc rather la.te in the day, 
but then it is bv no inc.ins Ihe ordinary war-correspondent's 
shallow diarv . It decals with deli('a1i‘ matters in an mti- 
m.ite and careful manner. Moreover, it is wTitten with a 
certain distinction and repays piM'usal by reason of its 
” air.” Mr. Maviogordato iias an t‘ye lor effect. Just 
look at this <l(‘scription oi Athens ; 

"Meanwhile the winter has b(?gun. The cali'‘-slralagisls 
and the sitters a1 -little-tables have ^unc in out (.>f the rain 
to continue flu'ir discussion in the smoky mist of the innei 
rooms. A bitter wind swi^iqis ixiiind tlie deserfed square, 
and the reservists who aie leaving to-night to join the 
colours know that they will find snow in the mountains 
of L])irus (jr Macedon. Xnd yet tlie slorm-cloiuls that are 
towering nj) from the sollth-\^est In^yondthe .Xcrojiolis only 
make the Parthenon af this lime ol the morning gleam 
more brightly So biighlly shine Ihe binUlmgs of Pericles 
against the ikn k sky that one might Hunk the golden image 
of Athene IToinaehos was set lip there again over Athens. ' 

That IS literature, not journalism. It is natural that 
Air. Mavrogordtato slionlil understand his own country- 
men. A little book like Hus, tborefore, gives a satisfying 
glimpse into the curious web ol aflairs underlying the 
Balkan Diplomacy. Then* is no doubt that hatred of 
Bulgarians is at least as strong in Greece as hatred of Turks. 
'I'he present writer has found that out for himself in 
Athens. Allies who detest one another, generally " fall 
out ” in the long run. 

CORNWALL'S WONDERLAND. B> Mabel Quillcr-Gouch. 
3s. 6d. net; (Dent.) 

Here is a book to delight the heart of every child, young 
or old, who loves tales and legends of the T.ittle l*eople, 
of pixies and gnomes and dwarfs, and of witches and 
giants that once* in the long ago, inhabited the county of 
Cornwall. And who could retell them belter or more 
charmingly than Miss Mabel Quillcr-Coucli (herself a 
daughter of Cornwall) ? ” The stories here related were 

told to the author as a child,” we learn, ” by one who 
reverenced the legends and antiquities of his county too 
deeply to alter or exaggerate anything, and she passes them 
on in the hope that they may take root in the heart of 
many another child.” With just the right touch—a 
blending of sympathy, fantasy, sincerity, hunioiir-— Miss 
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Quiller-Couch tells these fascinating old legends ; and 
such a grip do they get on one’s imagination that one longs 
to go down to Cornwall and see the places connected with 
the stories ; St. Michael’s Mount, of Giant Cormoran fame ; 
The three rivers Tamar, Tavy and Taw — about which 
there is a beautiful little story ; the Lady Downs, where 
at the fojjr cross-roads Cherry Honey met one of tlie Little 
People ; '* llie Gump,” a small hill near St. Just, a famous 
place for fairy revels ; ” Madge Figgy’s cliair ” at Land’s 
End : and many another enchanted spot. To pick out 
the best of these stones is an imi)ossible taslc, for they are 
all so good. If there is any boy or girl who can be per- 
suaded to lay down the book before reaching the very last 
page, we shall be much surprised ; certainl^^ any child who 
does so does not deserve to have a copy of the l)ook at all. 
But such a child is most improbable. Miss Quiller-Couch 
has made the stories too real and fascinating for that. 

WIND ON THE WOLD. By Alexander G. Steven. 2 s. 6d. 
net. (Max Goschen.) 

The author of “ Wind on tlie Wold ” hails from Australia’s 
nest of singing-birds ; but many of his songs might have 
unfurled their wings as appropriately on an English heath. 
There is little “ local colour ” hero ; the gleams of the 
Southern Cross shine fitfully, if at all. through the wind- 
blown lights which any northern river would reflect as 
clearly. But .there are authentic gleams of jioetiy. though 
here and there, it must be ronfessed, Mr. Stcven’.s inspira- 
tion flags unaccountably. The .sonnet on Word.sw^ortli’s 
beginning, “ The world is loo much with us.” fot example, 
is unfortunate in challenging comjiarison with its great 
original. But when the singer is content to be himself 
he can .sing both truly and sw^eelly, a.s in the dainty fresh- 
ness of ” hUflii Music ” and the more sober grac.e of “ The 
Dreamer.” ” The Secret Key.” and ” 'J he Perfect Song 
each excellent of its land. We quote two fine stanzas from 
” The Exile,” one of Mr. Steven’s distinctively good 
things : 

“Suii.set« and dawns she shares, each WcUidering brt^cze : 
No more the city’s ])itilesK j»aths .she trod ; 

She passed to where the mountains and the seas 
Breathe forth eternally the |)eace of Goil, 

Her spirit knows the spleiiflid joy of space, 

• Frocxl like a pining Imxl from pn.soning bars ; 

Hers is all woodland l>oaiitv, and the gnico 
And (’vcrlasluig solaoo of the stars." 

SHAKESPEARE TO SHAW. By C. F. Armstrong. 6s. 
(MUIs <Sr Boon.) 

Mr. Armstrong made an excellent choice wlien he selected 
Congreve, Sheridan, T. W. Uobertson and Pinero as the 
four dramatists to fill in the period which has elapsed 
between Shakospeate and G. B. S. 'J'he selection, Mr, Arm- 
strong is careful to explain, does not commit him to the 
view that they were the greatest names, or even great 
names, but he holds — and, as we think, holds rightly — 
that these writers stand out as landmarks, as men who 
either crowned or inaugurated an epoch. But, though his 
material is excellent, liis treiitment of his subject is frankly 
disappointing. ITis arcounts are apt to resolve tliem- 
selves into very little beyond a few biographical facts, com- 
bined with a list of each author's plays and summaries of 
the plots. Of real, cxirefully-thoughl-out criticism there 
is hardly any trace, and such criticism as is made is fre- 
quently marred by a would-be humorous style of composi- 
tion which never quite succeeds, and is corresponctogly 
irritating. All this is the more unsatisfactory because one 
feels that Mr. Armstrong in reality knows his subject so 
well that a little more thought on lais part, and a freer use 
of the pruning-knife — or even of the axe — would have 
sufficed to have enabled him to produce a book of some 
j^^ortance. 

POT POURBI MIXED BY TWO. By Mrs. C. W. Earle and 
Miss Ethel Case. With Two Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Once again Mrs. Earle has successfully braved the dangers 
proverbially attending sequels, and has written a book 
that will trouble^thj unconscientious reviewer ; for though 
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it is an easy work to sample, it is distinctly a diflicult one 
to lay down. Gardening gossip naturally occupies the 
chief place in this agreeable mixture made by two (we 
wish to emphasise the fact that Mrs. Earle has been sin- 
gularly fortunate in her coadjutor), but as readers of the 
former books will expect, there is also much desultory 
reflection, and not a few valuable suggestions and recipes 
for the betterment of the vegetarian dinner- table, Con- 
sequently we are never in fear of having too much d 5 f a good 
thing. At one pk'ice wc receive instruction "‘on the culti- 
vation of tlie shady comer, at another wc are given a simple 
and delectable formula for Chutney. Dipping at random 
into the ” pot-pourri ” we find, for example, the following 
assortment : ” The Daffodil for Wales — Books on Napoleon 
— Slug Traps — A Poem on a Child — Militancy and Reform — 
Alstrocmerias Life of G. F. Watts — The House-Fly — The 
Manure-Heap — God’s Garden — Perennials from Seed — 
Borders in Colours.” If any reader be dissat^fied after 
this wc can only say, in the words of Mr. Dobson : 

“ And if when vmi read, it should fail to restore ye, 
Farewell, and godspt'cd, the world is before ye." 

The amateur gardener, it is proper to add, will find 
matter of the greatest interest in Miss Case’s chronicle of her 
year’s work in the laying out of a new garden-^ garden 
of wliicli Mrs. Earle ” ca.n honestly testify that ipy pupil’s 
garden is. tor its size and style, quite the most interesting 
and varied that 1 know.” 


IKlotes on IRcw Books. 


MESSRS. B. r. BA'rSEOJG). 

7*hc six newest volumes of Messrs. Batsford’s ciianning 
Fellowship Books (28. net each) jirc in every way a welcome 
addition to a deservedly successful series. Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Ckincli in tlic volume on “ esKa\'s to give a clear notion 

of what Poetry is, and what, by nature, it aims to do, and, 
avoiding mere technic.alities and academic definitions, has 
written a very incisive and stimulating study of a great subject. 
Mr. William H. Davies’s ** Nature,” as one would have expected, 
is the freslicst and most delightfully unconventional book imagin- 
able on a theme it had seemed dilTicult to treat newly or to say 
anytliing new aliout. He fascinates you with liis stark sim- 
plicity, Ills quaintnesses of style ; lie lias none of the tricks 
and mannerisms of the professiomil Nature student ; he writes 
only of what he knows intimately and loves in the life of the 
fields and country places, and the result is a curiously suggestive 
and original book. Mr. Gilbert Cannan writes fancifully, imagina- 
tively. and withal truthfullv above "Love"; and Mr. L. 
rourtney <liscus.se.s thoughtfully and witli high seriotisness 
Mf«.niiig of Lilo.” The other two volumes, •* Flowm*?’ ^ by 
J. Foorcl, anrl "T r<?<ss,” by Eleanor I'arjeon, are entirely pasigant 
and attractive reading, u.nd as unlike the usual toxt-bobks on 
such mntters as they well could bo. Any reader looking, for 
enjoyment and for frash glim]>.ses into the spiritual bcaSfy of 
life and nature will find what lie is seeking in those " Fellowship 
Books.” 


MIC. WERNER LAURIE. 

Mrs. Ambrose Harding lias a delightful, well-finished; 9tyle * 
which makes A Daughter of Debate (Gs.), with its interesting 
theme, an altogetticr enjoyable book. Vividly she conjiljres up 
before our eyes tlie scenery in the island of Dominica,^ the 
West Indies, whore the action of tlie story takes place ; skilfully, } 
with deft little touches, she portrays the various characters 
that play their parts in ” A Daughter of Debate.’^ The plot; 
mainly centres round the colour problem in the West IndlS-i- 
a problem which greatly interests Alice Ashton, niece of! the 
Governor of the island. She is of a democratic turn of 
and waxes indignant at tlie way the negroes are treatod^^y thfG) 
white people, and protests that both her uncle and couiiiin|Mk|e 
treat them as if they were of no account. ” 1 am surpawd At 
the overbearing, insolent beliaviour of white people towlllqa the ^ 
poor creatures,” she says. To wliich her cousin ” Wdl, 

if you had been out here as long as we have, you would 

change your opinion. They are, with but few Mmtions, lazy, 


irresponsible, child-likc beings, creatures of impijp 
and utterly untrustworthy." ” I don't can|b^an^ 

them,” she returns ; ” you liave not tried 
I am sure there is excellent material in them if 
upon it.” Wc discover, as the story proceedS^^Hwther Allco*$ 
trust in the blacks is well placed,. and we leaiti^f tile 
part played in her Ufe by one I{;r» Hampton, a well-educaibillt 
highly ambitious colou^ maou' Thmtf am many gtriWAllteHl 
dramatic sttuations, and a stigpng Ibve in^tUreat. ' VWv\ .. 


h you would 
options, lazy, 

|tavcaa'%|«iiu! 
movie, mem, 
sca«’.to vomi 
AUce*l 
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The Eternal Priestess 
The Jam Queen 
Once a Week 
Bellamy 


By W. I’ETi JDniw-; 

By H. C. Bailey 
.B y Rui n AM \^'LAl.^: 
By Netta Sa ki tt 
B y A- Milne 
B y JCleanok Moroaunt 


Wings of Wax : A South .\frican Novel 

By Yru-VA Buunltt 

The Uncertain Glory Molly Tjiynmc 

Jane’s Career Hy IlEKiuiRT Ct ul Lisskk 

Cassandra, by Mistake By Mrs. S. K. ScHoriEi.u 

Every Man His Price By Max Rittenuerg 

Hungerheart : The Stor>' of a Soul 

Perhaps : A Talc of To-Morrow By Norman Davt.v 

The Wedding Day (2s. net) By C. N. & A. M. Williamson 


llETffUEN O CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE BELFRY 

By MARGARET BAILLIE SAUNDERS 

IlODDEU AND STOUGHTON, PUHMSHEKS, J.ONDON. 


ORDLR^^NOW if you wish to secure a 
Copy of the 

BOOKMAN 

DICKENS 


EXTRA 


Magnificently Illustrated in Colour, and in Half Tone, 
with over 150 Pictures. 

** Modelled on the famous Christmas numbers 
of that Publication, a storehouse of letterpress 
and illustrations, both in colour and black-and- 
white, all relating to the subject and luxuriously 
produced. Permission having been given by the 
authors, artists, and publishers, tjhe BOOKMAN 
bees have been allowed to hover over all the best 
Dickens books of recent years, and have returned 
to the hive laden with golden plunder.” — 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

S/- net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON NEW YORK TORONTO 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM^ 

■■■■ NOVELS 

Third lm/>resston Croiun 6s. 

THE LOST TRIBES 

TIMES. — “ Lliiht, satiric luiiiiour. The reader Is inces- 
sjntly diverted.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. — “The humour of it all is as 
kindly as it is light and sparkling.” 

SUNDAY TIMES. — “ Amusing incident succeeds amusing 
incident. Throughout there in maintained an atmosphere of 
infcciioiis hilarity.” 

DAILY NEWS. — ‘‘ t he handling of the audacious story 
Is delightfully amusing.” 

STANDARD.--” Full of humour, and its wildest extrava- 
gances are made to seem almost reasonable.” 

ACADEMY. — ” riie story romps through to the end.” 

COURT JOURNAL.- “George A. Hirmingliam at his 
best.” 

Si'Citud h,‘htiofi. Cyoii'H Si'n, js. 6d. 

THE MAJOR'S NIECE 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELFGRAIMl “ It you have made 
* J.j.'s’ acquaintance, no commendation ot mine is necessary. 

If you have not, make a beginning with ‘ l lic Major’s Niece,’ 
and I w.Tgcr you will soon be badgeiiiig your llbiary for his 
previous adventures.” 

MORNING Post. “An enterUMning talc enleitainingly 
told, with rippling an t ever-ready luittnuit. 'I hcie is not a 
dull page in Hie book.” 

Eijlh Crtnan fit'o. 6s. 

Also Pocfict Jidttiou, noth h'vonii'.f^icic J'Ktp. Hvo. 
net. 

THE RED HAND OF 


ULSTER 


EVENING STANDAIM). “ To ordinary enjoyment of a 
very witty novel is added the interest of a story dealing with 
the red-hot facts of the present year.” 

FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.— “A magniticcnl skit, indeed, 
which should go far and make the whole Tliree Kingdoms 
laugh.” 

PUNCH.— “A story in which the author’s peculiar gifts 
of light-hearted tun and hall -serious salirc liave never once 
deserted him.” 

A Book for the Holidays 

POEMS AND LEGENDS 

By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. 

Crown 8 VO. 5ti. net. 

** A remarkable conirlbuilon to contemporary verse.** 

TIMES : “ fit: \varlll^ hotli liaiids at tliis lire of remiarirt*. His words Imp 
up as instantly on Oil* vision, tlio quick fccliiiff, thr .shudder, as sparks from 
the witches’ Ifoiitirc on tlic lilastc.d heath. Skill is everywhere evident. This 
('The Deatli of Levs’) and otlier pot:nn> prove Mr. Catty a j>oel, the posse^isor 
of a genuine talent." 

SUNDAY TlMliS : “ It is refreshing to acro-^s work of Mich high dis’ 
tiiictioD. Ills utterance has charm and ailurcmcut. He is a poet to be 
nrkoned with." 

SPliCTATOR : "Mr. Charles Stratford Catty is a most accomplished 
weaver of metrical tales He tells of the amours of the gotls m dainty and 
melodious verse* but hi* is most surrossful in his roinantie hallacU, such as 
‘The Death ot l.oys’ and ' Blaiichefleur.' Then he can diaw portrait*^ full 
of shrewd obscrv.itioii and imaginative .sympathy. It is difficult to select 
where all is so eoin potent.' 

SIR FRKDEklCK WHDMORK writes: " I appreci.ite liuth tlu* range of 
thought aud inti*Test, and what st-uins to me the (jiiite niemurable faiiiJty of 
Xxoetical expression ol which his Ixiok give.-* evident i* ’’ 

OXFORD CHRONICLE : " Mr Cutty uses his (»rer k I eg.-mls a.s Liautiliil 
liodies to be inacU* more beautiful hi the drapings ol tlie shieny Uansp.iirnf 
fabric of his verse. He is the romanliL master of the mi lling line .iml sensuous, 
image, in the solilcupues of Anatlne to Thes<‘iis ami JIoio to l.eandci, Mr. 
Catty makes appeaUng, finely emotional lioetiy." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN - " His verse is i xtraonlmanly Irish and 
vigorous. e.lose-Vnit and stimnp. The .strong st nsi hn human beings balllmg 
with cireurostanre and playing with destiny is riidiigh to kei p one nading 
this Ihickish volume with warm interest and arlmiralioii One hesitates to 
pick and compare where bo high a level is so long and evenly sustaifietl. 
Mr, Catty*, hook is, indeed, a remarkalilu conlnbution to coiiteiiipoiary 
verse. 


LONDON : SMITH, EUIER St CO., IS. WATERLOO PUCE, S.W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 1 1 HEINEMANN’S 


VOL. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by c. h. 

riRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, includinK 44 in 
colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In six vols. 
(Published Quarterly.) Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I., 
11., and III. 10s. 6d. net. each. 

* JUusfrutrd i^rnspcvtus post free on ojtplivation. 

7 he Datlv News . — “ This is a Rri’at edition of a great hook. We do not 
know of any nioie nobly illustr.iU'd history in the Jviiplish language." 

The Happy Golfer. Belnt! some Experiences, 
Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. 
By HENRY LEACH, Author of “The Spirit of the 
Links,” etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Sfttindav AV/ir/f.- 'I he: initiate will find in his (hapters a quaint 
(oiufil, a rare sympathy, an agirrablc inquiry inlu th<* vruir vertti‘o\ ihr 
things of golf ... Mr l.iMih is iipvrr dull. It is a happy book - 
happily rorirrivrd, hapiHlv wiittcn ’ 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The King of the Dark. Chamber. 

A Play. By PABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated 
by KSIIITISM CHANDRA SEN. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d.nel. 

1 hf ,4 f arfriHV Mr. '1 agon- s boolvs givr the inipicssitui of on r who h.is 
altairic'd to su( li <;imphMl\' nl i oiupirlii iisinn ami siidi prolouml delight in 
lhi‘ pniposr o1 lift- Ih.il hf has iKToinc, in cverv ]>.iit td Ins natiirr, what 
J-llakc would r.ill ‘ ti. Ill ■•{Ml (‘111 ... '1 ln.i womh'rlul ]>lay/‘ 


The Theory of Poetry in England : 

Its Development in Doctrines and Ideas from the Six- 
teenth Century to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P. 
COWL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

I'he Ohservei Ih'off'sstn- Cowl's concontialion of material i anno I but be 
invalnablf to students of hlrratuie bnause no other siidi (’ollfition exists in 
so roniprehensive a foiin. . . . '1 he arraiigc’nicnt of the book is adniiiably 

jiuIk'ioiis and disiriininatiiiR:. . . . The book is, inderd, in every way an 

adequate and sc holaily adiicveinenl,” 

A Lad of Kent. By Herbert harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Punch. “A fascinaiiiig putiiieof Idc in a st a ro.ist village in the good 
old days. . . . Mr, Harrison has a delightful style, a ]>erfect sympathy 

with tlic lime*, of which he WTites, and no sniall gift ol chararlerizatioii.” 

Lavengro. The Scholar. The Gypsy. 

The Priest By GEORGE BORROW, lllus- 
trated by E. J. SULLIVAN. With an Introduction by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. K.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

\Macmill(m’ s js. Od. JJhrary. 

SHILLING EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Her Majesty’s Rebels. By sidney rovse 

LYSAOHT. Is. nel. 

Westminster (.azette.^ *’ Mr. Lvsaght s book ib an unusuallv powerful one - 
powerful in its roneeplion. its writing and, above nil in its char-aetcn/ation," 

Florence Nightingale to Her Nurses. 

A Selection from Miss NightingaleV Addresses to Pro- 
bationers and Nurses of the Nightingale School at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, with ADDITIONS. 

Restatement and Reunion, a study m 

First Piinclples. By BURNETT H. STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, etc. Editor of “ Foundations.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Mind of the Disciples. By neville 

S. TALBOT, Fellow, Tutor, and Chaplain of Balliol 
College Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Ch ’llenf>r . — "The bnok cacrie*; itt> r'^aders along in the greatest interest 
as the problem is bit by bit utiraw’lled. It is one that should be of gieat 
help to manv, and should load tln’in to fresh studies ot the Bible on their 
own account " 

Tht Gfcot Society, a Psychological Analysis. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of “Human Nature 
in Politics,” etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dailv Telceraph. — “Mr. V alias's volume, an eminently thoughtful 

and slnnultiting one. is an analysis of the psychology of society. . . . His 
process is that ot imitiirv, patient and T'^unstakhig. He sets out no dehnite 
prograninie and siipiwrts no i»aity pi(q>aganda. llis object is to arrive at 
an as|ieet of truth by tiieaii.s of careful annly-sisi, and to suggest iileas rather 
than to ciifon'e farts." 


MACMILLAN & CO.. Ltd.. LONDON. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THROUGH SIBERIA 

Dr, F, NANSEN. Ill ustraled from Photographs. 
Cr. 4 t() About 21s. iiH. 

Dr. Nansen:, book on his Siberian journey, from which ho 
has recently returned, will certainly be one of the principal 
hooks of the eonniig se.isoii He tells in it the story of his 
jouniev through the I’olar Sr . 1 . and is e.unvuiccd that some of the 
greatest qiK'stions of the ■worlds politics will bo solved in' 
Siberia in a future which is perhaps not very distant. 

POLITICAL SHAME 
OF MEXICO 

By EDWARD BELL. Ci Hvo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Mr. Bell makes unexpected and staggeiiiig mvelations of the 
iniiei hi'ituiy (if Mexico from the begninillg of the Madeio 
revolution, which iinseab'd I 'resident Dia/., to tin- pieseiit time. 

THE STORY OF 
MARIE TARNOWSKA 

By ANNIE V/VANTI CHARTRES. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6*. net. 

Marie Tarnowska the “ fatal tuuntess ’’ with w'hose Ir.igie story 
all I'-iiiope rung, revealed the seiiret of one of the most startling 
.and invsUrious of modern (limes to Aiiiik* Vivanti t hartres 
llei stoiy iinlolds in .1 mosl thnilmg inaiineL scMisatiou li.inl 
upon sensation. It is tiul\ a story more am-iziin; than Action. 

MOROCCO i PIQUANT 

By O. E. HOLT. Illustrated. Crown Sv'o. 6 h. net. 

A lively arcoimt of this hotbed of nileinatioiial “situaUtms." 

TURKISH MEMORIES 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial 
Germanv,” etc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6 d. net. 

“VVe commend Mi. Whiiiiiiii’s book to the attention of all 
thinking people, Tliat his piiiginenis will niake tlirin think a 
a little b.irder still i*. one ot tlie cardinal virtm.'s ol mi 
hcjiiest, viiik and thoroughgoing book i.)ni/.v 1 clcppaph. 

THE DANCE 

The nrl of dancing on the stage and oflf. 

By T. and Af. W. KINNEY. With Frontispiece in 
Colour and Illustrations in Jllack and White. Boyal 
8 VO. 15s. net, 

WHEAT and WOMAN 

By QEORaiNA BINNIE CLARK. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6*. net. Woman in Canada. 


LATEST 6s. NOVELS 


KERNO. A Stone. Mrs. WASKEIN 

VANVOVER ANI> THE BRUTE By FRANK 
NORRIS. A newly discovered novel by the Author 
of " The Octopus ” and " The Pit." {end Itnpr.) 

THE MERCY OF THE LORD Flora Annie Steel 

THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 

(4tH Impr.) J. D. Beresford 

THE ISLAND Eleanor Mordaunt 

THE COST or WINGS (and Impr.) Richard Dehan 


THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY. 

Crown 8vo. 8a. 6cle act each. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. THE IDIOT (,2nd Impr,) 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV {2nd Impr.) 

THE POSSESSED. 


HEINEMANN’S SEVENPENNIES EVERYWHERE 

Ask your Bookseller for latest list of 2/« net Novets* 
They are all books you want on yonr holidwyte 


WILLIAM HBINEMANN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


IBcws flotes. 


“ When Thoughts Will Soar/' a romance of the 
immediate future, by the Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Constable. Baroness von Suttner, who died 
in Vienna in June last, came of a distiiiguislH*.d 
military family, but for the past fifteen years 
or more she was one of the most prominent 
figures in the European Peace movement. It was 
her direct experience of the war of 1866, and of the 
Bosnian campaign of 1878, that filled her with 
hatred of military enterprise, and inspired her to 
write her famous novel, “ Lay Down Your Arms," 
for which she was awarded the Nobel Prize of £5,000. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have just published a 
popular shilling biography of Joseph Chamberlain, 
by Alexander Mackintosh. They are publishing 
immediately a new, carefully revised and largely 
rewritten edition of Mr. Mackintosh's “ Joseph 


Chamberlain : An Honest Biography," a book 
which, on its first a}>pcarance, was commended 
as one that " must take a permanent place in the 
literature of British politics." 

Mr. St. John G. lirvinc is publishing four Irish 
plays (" Mixed Marriage," “ The Magnanimous 
Lover," " The Critics," and " The Orangeman ") 
through Mes.srs. Maunsel, of Dublin, and " Jane 
Clegg," a play in three acts, through Messrs. Sidgwick 
<S: Jackson. Messrs. Maunsel will also publish, in 
September, Mr. Ervine's first novel, " Mrs. Martin's 
Man." 

" Cross Trails," a new novel by Mr. Herman 
Whitaker, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Harper. It is a story of the Canadian North-West. 


We learned, with much regret, of the death of 
Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt, whose last published 
book, " The Old Transport Road," Mr. Melrose issued 
this year. Mr. Hyatt had led a strenuous 
and adventurous life, the story of which he told 
in his " Soldier of Fortune " (Werner Laurie). For 
some time past he had been in failing health, but his 
amazing reserves of energy and indomitable will kept 
‘him hard at work almost to the last. Latterly he 
was engaged on a serial for the Daily Citizen, and his 

3 
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Mr. Frank Norria. 

whose posthumous novel, “ Vandover and tlu; Brute '* (Helnemaiin), is 
leviewefi on pci|{e 21(1. 


literary agent, Mr. Leonard P. Moore, writes. “ He 
stuck to his work on the Daily Citizen serial with 
simjdy astounding determination , writing the story 
with his own hand up to the last two instalments ; 
then he wired to me to send down a stenographer, 
and I received the copy for llie last instalment on 
the 24th June. He died on the .joth.*' 

A curious book which will appear next month is 

Limehouse Nights," by 
Thomas Burke. It is de- 
scribed as " A Set of Queer 
Tales," and it is, perhaps, 
the first attempt to inter- 
pret the intimate life and 
manners of that dark 
corner of London where 
the Asiatic colony is segre- 
gated. The author has 
had unusual and long 
acquaintance with this 
dockside Chinese quarter, 
and, terrible as some of 
the stories and recollec* 
tions are, nothing is set 
down that is not within 
the memory of those who 
know their Limehouse. 

Tai-Fu, the brutal lodging- 
house keeper, who figures 


in many of the pages, was a familiar character in 
Poplar thirty years ago. Some of the tales have 
already appeared in the English Reviciu, The Nation, 
and other journals. 


The new \'olumes in Messrs. Williams & Norgate's 
Home University Library, contain admirable and 
well written studies of “ Elizabethan Literature," 
by J. M. Robertson, M.P., and of “ The Renais- 
sance," by Edith Sichel ; a concise and scholarly 
history of “ Central and South America," by 
Professor W. R. Shepherd ; a pleasant, gossipy, 
thoroughly useful book on “ The Alps," by Arnold 
Lunn ; and " Religious Devc'lopmtmt between the Old 
and the New Testaments," by Canon R. 11. Charles, 
a masterly little study in a great subject that the 
thoughtful reader will find as deeply interesting as 
it is informing. 


Mr. Gelctt Burgc'ss, whose satirical brochure 
“ Are You a Bromide ? " has not onl)^ become 
popular in the smart set, but has added a new 
epithet to the language, is now in London, ostensibly 
on business but really on his honeymoon. Shortly 
befon* leaving New York he was married to Miss 
Estclh^ Loomis, who is herself a well-known con- 
tributor to many American periodicals, and is at 
present writing a series ol theatrical stories for the 
Century. Mrs. Burgess was formerly an actress, 


having played as leading lady for the late Richard 



Alfred Wareins* Frank Vernon. 

Nell Munro. Arnold Bennett. 

F. Marriott. Mrs. Alfred Wareing. 

An Interesting group, taken at Loch Lomond by Mr. Edward Thomson on the occasion of the first production of The 
Great Adventure " on any stage. ’ It was produced by Mr. Frank Vernon, to whom ** Milestones is dedicated. Mr. 
Alfred Warelng Is the founder of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre. Mr. Muoro, who wes present at the production, hee 
just published what many critics consider Is his greatest novel, ** The New Road " (Blackwood), which we review on 

another page. 
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Mr. Gelett Burgess. 


MansJield. She is publishing next spring her first 
volume, “ Her Him Book,'’ and has announced her 
intention of making tht' author of “ Are You a 
Bromide ” and “ The Purple ( ow " famous as the 
husband of Mrs. Burgess. Some little time back 
Mr. Burgess lixed in London for a year, and became 
a regular contributor to the Sketch and the Qttccu ; 
his celebrated Bromide ” essay was, in fact, 
originally published in the hitter. He is the author 
of several novels, but in the United States is the 
particular friend of children by reason of his Goop ” 
books, which have become nursery classics. He is 
before everything edse, however, a satirist, and his 
“ Maxims of Methuselah ” and “ Maxims of Noah,” 
with their shrewd sayings on the foibles and failings 
of woman, and their humorous, ironical analysis of 
feminine psychology, enjoy an enormous vogue on the 
other side of the Atlantic. H(! has another satirical 
volume ready for publication this autumn, a dii tion- 
ary of ” words you have always needed,” which will 
bear the unassuming title of “ Burgess Unabridged.” 
Just now Mr. Burgess is busy writing a s(Tious 
novel, because he says he wants to live down his 
reputation as a humourist ; though he is of opinion 
that nothing great can be done in literature without 
a sense of humour — which brings him up against a 
few things like Bacon’s essays and Wordsworth’s 
poems. Mr. Burgess has already had a comedy pro* 
duced in New York, and it is his ambition to make 
a London success with a play that he and Mrs. 
Burgess are writing on their trip to the Continent ; 
they will settle down in Paris for the winter, and 


thence continue their regular periodical work for 
the American magazines. 

Canon E. Anthony Wharton Gill, whose new 
novel, “ An Irishman’s Luck,” Mi'.ssrs, llodder & 
Stoughton arc publishing this a\itiimn, is the author 
of thosi‘. very popular books “ Lovi\ in ]\lanitoba,” 
and “A Manitoba Show Boy.” He was born in 
Leicestershire, England, in 1S5S, and educated at 
Jx)Ughborough Grammar School, in the same county. 
After leaving school he became second master in 
Market Drayton (irammar School, Shropshire, and 
while there matriculat(‘d in th(‘ London University. 
Early in 1882, he was sehu ted by Bishop Michison, 
of Barbados, acting for the Danish Government, 
for the post of English professor in the CiovtTnment 
College in St. Thomas, Danish \\'('st Indies. Here 
he remained till the spring of iS.S ), when he came 
to Manitoba, and going West, homesteaded some 
forty miles north of the Ou’Appelle Valley. After 
two summers and a winter in the West, Canon (iill 
returned to Manitoba, and resunu^d teaching, and at 
the same time studied as an out-student of St. John's 
College for his degree in the. University of Manitoba. 
He graduated in May, 3 88f}, in Modern Language 
Honours, being brackett(Hl first in the First Class, 



Photo by Ward Muir. Mr. Bertram Smith, 

whose new book. ''Caravan Dav8*‘(Nlsl)et), Is reviewed in 
"11.0 Bockiimn's Table” Notes. 
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with scholarship and medal. 

In December of the same 
year he was ordained by the 
late Archbishop Machray, 
and placed in charge of a 
Mission in North-West 
Manitoba, where he re- 
mained for nearly twenty- 
one years, first as missionary 
for fourteen years, aft(T- 
wards as rector and rural 
dean. His services to the 
Church were recognised by 
the present Primate by the 
bestowal of an Honorary 
Canonry, in 1908, and, 
further, by his appointment 
to the St. John’s College 

staff in 1901. In the i)ast seven years Canon 
Gill has held a cojnmission as Chaplain and Hon. 
Captain in the 12th Manitoban Dragoons, and 
has been a familiar figure at the annual Militia 
training cami>s. His wide and varied experience 
of Western life has not bc^en restricted to the English 
and Canadian elements, as during his earlier years 
he often ministered to th(i spiritual needs of a large 
Scandinavian Colony, before they had a minister of 
their own people. 



Miss Ethel C. Hargrove is completing a new book 
on Progressive Portugal,” for publication this 
autumn. It is a study of both the country and 
the people, giving full attention to such subjects 
as Education, Music, Drama, Folk-lore, Literature, 
Trade and General Hi dory. Two earlier books by 
the same author, ” Silhouettes of Sweden,” and 
“ The Charm of Copenhagen,” were published by 
Messrs. Methuen, and more n^ccntly Mr. Andrew 

Melrose published her 
” Wanderings in the 
Isle of Wight,” an 
intimate and interest- 
ing story of the island, 
and an account of the 
arts, industries and 
home life of its people. 
Miss Hargrove has 
lived in the Isle, of 
Wight since she was 
nine years old, and 
writes of it from long 
personal observation. 
She was bom in York, 
Mim Ethel C. Harsrore. and belongs to a 



literary family ; her great- 
grandfather, Eli Hargrove,, 
contributed to the Gentle* 
man*s Magazine when it 
was first started, in the 
eighteenth century, and 
wrote a history of Knares- 
borough ; both his son and 
his grandson wrote books 
and did much journalistic 
work. Her uncle, Mr. W. W, 
Hargrove, at the age of 
eighty-eight, is engaged in 
completing a history of 
York that was commenced, 
by his father. Among her 
ancestors Miss Hargrove 
numbers the great Eliza- 
bethan explorer. Sir Martin Frobisher. 


Mr. Talbot Mundy. 


Mr. Talbot Mundy, whose new book, ” Rung Ho ! ” 
Messrs ('assell are publishing, is counted one of the 
half dozen best story tellers in the United States. 

He is, by birth, an Englishman, and was educated 
at Rugby. He has roughed it and seen life in 
Australia, South Africa, India and other parts of 
the world, and only began to think of adopting the 
literary career three years ago. He says he went 
to America because he found that nobody w'anted 
to employ him in this country. His first story w^as- 
sold through a literary agent ; he continued to 
write and was successful from the start, to such ' 
an extent that he is now' a property owmer in the 
country of his adoption, and no longer has to go 
after editors, because they come after him. 


A brilliant com- 
pany of authors 
and artists have 
contributed to 
make the forth- 
coming issue of 
The Odd Volume 
the largest and 
most interesting 
Number of this 
popular Annual 
that has yet been 
published. The 
authors include 
W. B. Maxwell, 
G. K. Chesterton, 
Jerome K. Jerome, 



Professor Georfe Bryco» 
D.D.. LL.D.» 

wboRe^" Short Hiitory of the CtnadUn People ** 
(Sainpeon Low) ia reviewed In tbie Number.. 
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Morley Roberts, Patrick MacGill, Eden Phillpotts, 
I. Zangwill, W. L. George, Walter Emanuel, Bart 
Kennedy, Charles Garvice, F. Raymond Coulson, 
Keble Howard, Neil Lyons, J. A. Hammerton, Lady 
Margaret Sackville, Stanley Portal Hyatt, Constance 
Smedlcy, Lady Jersey, Edwin Pugh, F. J. Randall, 
etc. ; and the pictures (twenty-four in colour and 
thirty-two in black-and-white) are by Arthur Rack- 
ham, Frank Reynolds, John Hassall, Charles Robin- 
son, Willy Pogany, Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
Badcn-Powell, W. Heath Robinson, Will Owen, Tony 
Sarg, Lawson Wood, Harry Rountree, G. L. Stampa, 
Alfred Leete, George Morrow, W. K. Haselden, 
Starr Wood, Wilmot Lunt, Wallis Mills, J. A. 
Shepherd, and other well-known artists. The Odd 
Volume, the profits from which go to the funds of 
the Book Trade Provident Society, is * edited by 
A. St. John Adcock, and will be published early in 
August by Messrs. Siinj)kin, Marshall & Co. 

It is no easy matter to hit upon a new feature for 
any magazine, but we think Mr. David Whitelaw 
may be congratulated on having done this in The 
Premier. He gives in his September number a sen- 
sational story specially written for him by Mr. Max 
Pemberton ; the story will end in an unsolved 
mystery. But in the following month will l)e pub- 
lished a story by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in which the 
mystery will b(^ solved by that noted detective, 
Father Brown. The series will include other stories 
in which the mysteries will be solved by the Baroness 
Orezy’s Lady Molly of Scotland Yard, by Mr. Austin 
Freeman’s Thorndyke, and by Mr. Arthur jMorrison’s 
Martin Hewitt ; there will, of course, be no collusion 
between the writers of the mystery stories and the 
writers of the solutions, the idea being to test the 
astuteness of these fictitious detectives in a practical 
way. 



Amelie Rives 

(Princess TroubetxKoy), 

whoso now novel, “The World’s Lnil" (Hurst & Hlackett), wo review 
in lhi£> niinibor. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has writt(*n a new novel 
round the Women’s Suifrage controversy. It is 
called “ Delia Blanchllower,'’ and will commence 
its serial appearance in this month's Lady s 
Realm. 


The portrait and drawing of Mi‘. Ciranville Barker, 
lent by Mr. Alfred M'areing, for n‘pioduction in our 
last month's isMic were, j)ubliblied by kind per- 
mission of the Glas^^ow .Xeics. \Vc regret that the 
artist’s name given under the latter was inaccurate : 
the drawing was by Mr. (ieorge Whitelaw. 


ttbe Boohscllers’ Biarie. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMINQ BOOKS. 


August ist to September 1st 1914. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 

BARNES-GRUNDV, MABEL. — ^The Vacillations of the Angel, is. not. 
OPPBNHEIM, E. PHILLIPP 3 .— A Daughter of Astraea. is. net. 


Messrs. Cassell flP Co.. Ltd. 

BOWEN, MARJORIE.— The Two Carnations, is. net. 

Oums Volume. 8s. 

DEEPING, WARWICK.— The Pride of Eve. 6s. 

LANDI, countess.— T he Secret of an Empress. xGs. net. 

RADZIWILL, PRINCESS.— Memories of Forty Years. i6s. net. 

The Brand New Story Book.— as. 6d. 

*nay Tots. — is. 6d. and ss. 

WADSLBY, OLIVE.- The Flame, is. neU 
WARDEN, FLORENCE.— Cross Fires. 6a. 

Messrs., Chatto 9f Windys. 

KBYNBS, HELEN MARY (Author of the '‘Spanish Marriage.”}— Honour the 

MAYCOC%' SLR WILLOUGHBY. K,C.M.G.— With Mr. Chamberlain in the United 
States and Canada, zss. 6d. net, 

FIEWTE. HORACE W. C. A Young Lady. Cheap Edition, xs. net. 
ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.— Her Husband. 6s. 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 

GOODS ALL, ROBERT If. — -In Nelson's Day. 6s. 

HOBSON, ARTHUR. — Yorkshire Folk at Home. 6s. 

HOPKINS, R. THURSTON. — Rudyard Kipling. A Survey of his Liler.irv .\rt. 
as. 6d. not. 

NEPEAN, ELEANOR.'— Sea and Sword. 6s. 

TREGARTHEN, MONICA.— The Enlighteuiug of His Undrrst.uidiug, 6s. 
WALKER. ALICE A. — The Lady with tlie R(»se, and other I^ooms. 6d. net. 


Messrs. T. N. Foulis. 

COOMARASWAMY, DR. A. K., and PENTV, A J. (Editors).— Essnyi in Post- 
Industrialism. 6s. net. 

MOTT, JOHN U., LL.D.— Intercessors. 6d. net. 

PENTY, A. J. — The Revival of Guilds. 5s. net. 

REID, CHARLES (of Wiahaw). — Bird Life. Series of roo Photographs, is. net. 
SMALL, ANNIE H.— The l^alter and the Life of J*rav<'r. 2s. 6d. net. 
STEVENSON, W. SCOTT (Editor).— Famous Edinburgh Students, is. 6a. net. 
STEVENSON, W. GRANT. R.S.A.— Wee Johnnie P.itcrsoii. is. net. 

ST. JOHN, CHARLES.— Wild Sports and Natural History of the IllghUn ls. 
Edited by Sir Herbert Ma.Kwell, iiart. tos. (id. net. 
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Mestrt. OrceoiAg 6^ Co, 

BELL, GERTRUDE A.— fi^rabande. 6s. 

BRADY, CYRUS TOWNSEND.— Littli- France, as. net. 
CAINE, WM. — A Prisonpr in Spain, as. net. 

CAINE, WM. — Save us iTfun our Friencls. as. net. 
WHITELAW, DAVID.— A Girl from the East. as. nrt. 


Mettri. G. Harrap AT Co. 

BINNS, H. D. — Walt Whitman and Ills l*fK*try. is. net. 

CUNNINGHAM, S.— Thniiias Ihxket. is. 6d. net. 

EDMUNDS, E. W., M.A.-'Lh.iiicer .and His Foetid', is. net. 

FIELD, CLAUD, M.A. — Little Book of Hindu Wisdom, is. 6d. and 6d. net. 
FRANCIS, RENF, H.A' — Augustus, is. 6(i. net. 

FRANCIS, RHNE, H.A.— 'riic, Shiry ot the Tower of l.ondon. 20 Illustrations by 
L. Wlirter, K.B.A. 20s. net. 

Grimins Fairy Tales. — 24 £ull-]j.ipe Illustrations by Monro S. Orr. ys. 6d. net. 
HOLLAND, EDITH.— Mohammed, is. 6d. net. 

HOSHINO, KICN.- A Little Book of Japanese Wisdom, is. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 
INGRAM, JOHN II.— Marlow** and ills Poetry, is. net. 

LEASK, G. A., M.A. — A Little Hook of Success, is. net. 

M1ALL, A. M. -William the Silent, is. (h\. net. 

PETKOVITCH, WOISL.W, M. — HeroTales Ami Legends of the Servians. 32 
Illustrations in Colour, ros. i»d. net. 

ROEY, JAMES A — Cowjht and IIis JVieliy. is. net. 

ROLLESTO.N, T. W. — S.icred and J^rol.im* Lov«‘ . A Trilogy after Richard Wagner. 
SS. 6d. net. 

RUSSELL, ADA, M.A.— Alex-iiider lln* Great, is ml. net. 

SELECTED. “-Coleiidgi-’s Poems, is. inl. and js. 6d. net. 


Meisrs. Heath, Cranlon Ouseley, Ltd. 

BAINBRTDGE, OLIVF. R.— k.iuibles m ThoiightUml. is. 6d. net. 

“ CORALIL.'’---C:.isuaI KeQectmns. 2s. 6d. net. 

HARDING, CAPTAIN,— The fiimor .Snlulteni. 35. ml. net. 

KAUPERT, J. G. |K^(i ). -(Jinst amt the Powers ol Darkness. 3s. Od. net. 
RAWLING.S, JC. — The bmer jM.argm, 4s bd. net. 

SMITH, G. — The llldei S* M|)ego.il. 2s. net. 


Mr. Wm. Heinemanii. 

BELT., EDWARD — The I’ohtiral Shaim ol Mexim. 7s bd. n<*t. 
l)OSTOIKVSK^', I‘\'l)l>(>K - t. rune and Pumslmient. (s. Gd. tied. 

HOPE, LAWRENCE. The Gaideri ol Kam.i. llhistrahd by llyatii Shaw. 21s. 
net. 

MOORE, GEORGIC —The I’ntilli'd Fi. ld. Gs. 

NANSEN, FRIDTJOF.-' Throiigji Sibt na. 1 ss m l. 

SWANN, DUNCAN. -A Country House Cunmdv. I15. 


Messrs. Hodder Stoughton. 


HERRICK. ROBERT.— The Common Lot. 6b. 

MACK. LOUISE.— The House of Daffodils. 6s. 
PENROSE. MRS. H. H. — Something Impossible. 6s. 
QUEUX, WM. LE.— The Czai’s Spv. is. net. 

QUEUX, WM. LE. — Who Giveth this Woman, is. net. 


Mr. John Murray. 

ASTON, COL. SIR GEORGE, K.C.B. — Sea Land and Air Strategy. With Diagrams, 
los. 6d. net. 

ATHERTON, GERTRUDE.— Perch of the Devil. 6s. 

COLEBROOK, HELEN.— Fetters of the Past. Os. 

JACOB, VIOLET. — Songs of Angus. 2s. 6d. net. 

MUIRHEAD, STAFF.-SERGT. W. A., R.A.M.C —Practical Tropical Sanitation. 

With numerous lllustralious. los. bd, net. 

VACHELL. HOR.ACE ANNP.SLEY.— Brothers. Cheaper Edition. 2s. net. 

Meisra. Oliphant, Anderson Ferrler. 

WRIGHT, REV, I. H. — Open Roads of Tiionght in the Bible and in Poetry. 68. 
net. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

BOULTING, WM. — Giordano Bruno. 


Messrs, Stanley Paul 9 Co. 

ANDREWS, HARRV. — Training for the Track. 2s. net. 

COLE, K. W. — The Fun Doctor. (New Edition). 2s. od. 

D.A.NBV', FRANK. — l)r. Phillips, 6d. 

DRUMMOND, HAMILTON.- -Little. Madame CLnide. 6s. 

KVERETF-G RISEN, E. — Clive Lorimer’s Marriag**. 6d, 

HAGGARD, LT.-COL. A. C. P., D.S.O.— Women of the Rpvohitionarv Era. 16$. 
net. 

HAMILTON, M.— The Woman Who Looked Back. 6s. 

HORN, KATE. — ^’Fhe Flute ol Arcady. 6s 

KENEALY, ANNKSLEY.— A “ Water-FIv’a ” Wooing. Gs. 

LORlMli R, NORMA.— By the Waters of Sicily. (,s. 

MILAN, RENE. — The Undying Race. 6s. 

MILES, A. H. — In tlie Teeth nt Adventnn*. ss. 

History of Gr.ivesemI . (4 vols.) us. Od. and £2 ros. net. 

J’HTLIP, A. L — Public l.ilu'aiv Rcftinii. 6*1, net. 

“ RITA.” — The Jnk-Slinger. bs. 

SERGEANT, PHILIP W.— The Piinress Mathilrle Bonaparte. 16s. net. 

SIEIM^N, MRS. IvDiTII. — ('lerni.in Cookery lor the English Table. 2b, Od net 
SNOWDEN, KEUBII.EY.— The Free M.irriage. ml. 

TOLLEM-ACIIE, LORD. — (..rooiiel. los. Gd. net. 

V.ANE, DERTHv. -Ladv V'.irlev. Os. 

VELVIN. J'^LLb'N, F.Z.S — From Tungle to Zoo. 6s. net. 

WILLIAMS, H. NOEL.— Tainted Gold. 6s. 


BRIDGES, ROA'.— The Inigilive. 6s. 

BYRON, MAY. — Pot Luck. js. 6 l. net, .an 1 ts. «» 1. net. 

“ CANUCK, JANEY."-’ Seeds ol I’me. Gs. 

CORELLI, NiARlE. — Iimoccnt. os. 

FREEMAN, R, AUS TIN.- -A Silent Witness, os. 

HAY, IAN. — A Knight on Wlieels. Gs. 

HENNESSEY, DAVID.— A Tail of Gold. 6s. 

MAETERLINCK MADAMIi MAURICE.— The Cbrl Who Found the Blue Bird. 
5s. net. 

NICOLL, W. ROBERTSON.- l.Pthrs on lafe. is. m l. 

NICOLL, W. ROBERTSON. — 1 he Davbook ut Uaudius Clear, is. net. 
OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS. -I he Mischief Maker. 2!>. net. 

ORCZY, B.AKONLSS. — The Laughing Cavalier, os. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. HAILLH*..— The (.<ist of a Promise. 6s. 

SAUNDERS, MRS. BAlLUb.— The Belfry. Os. 

TARKINGTON, BOO PH.— Penrod. Gs. 

TURNER, ETHEL.— Flower o’ the Pine. 3s. Gd, 

W'ALLACF-, F. W.— Blue Water, (is. 


Messrs. Hurst AT Blackett. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDF -Th* orchard Close. 7^1 net. 
BRADDON, M. E.— The White House. Gd. 

DONOVAN, DICK. — Eugene Vulocq. 6d, 

HAMILTON, COSMO.— The Outpost ot Eternity, yd. net. 
HOLLAND, CLIVE.— In the Vortex. 6d. 

KENEALY, ARABELLA.— The W. y of a Lover. 6s. 
LEBLANC, MAURI'.. E. — ^The Crystal Stopper, is. net. 

LE QUEUX, WM.— rhe Price ol’ Power, yd. net. 

McCarthy, j. HUNTLY.— CalUng of the Tune. 6d. 

“ RITA.”— A Stan of No lmportanc<’. yd. net. 

WHITBY, BE.^TRICK.— In the Suntiine of Her Youth, yd. net. 


Messrs. Fleming H. Revell AT Co. 

BIEDERWOLF, WILLIAM EDWARD. -A Help to the StmJy of the Holy Spirit. 
2S 6(1. net. 

CII\PM.\N, 1. WILBUR. -Present I Lay Evangelism. 2s. od. net. 

LATIMER, CAKOLIN Iv WORMELEY.— The Cluiigmg Giil. is. net. 

MORLEV, MA KGARI-.T W -Tin* Spark oi i.ife. 1 s. net. 

NOBLE, FREDERICK A . — Our Redemption : Its Need, Mt.*thod and Result.. 
2s. 6d. net. 

STRACHKV, KAV . — A QiiakiT Gramhnother. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Grant Riekards. 

C.AFFIN. CliARl.ES II --Ameiiran Masters of 1‘amtmg, 4s. 6d net. 
DRUMMOND. FLOKENCb A.— The C.istlc‘ ot Foituiie. 6s. 

KNIjELB.ACH, ARTHUR H. ICompilpr). — Anecdotes of the Theatre. 3s. 6(1, net. 
FLITCH, J. JL CRAWFORD. — Mediterr.inc.m Moods. New Edition, ys. 6d. 
net. 

FROST, R.^LPH A --How to be Happy m Itusiiiess. 2s.6d.net: i.s. net. 
HAWKS, ELLISON, — ^The Boy’s Book ol Astronomy. 6s. 

L.AF.AKGE, JOHN. — Keininiscence,s of the South Seas. lOs. net. 

PETERSEN. ROBERT (Translated by) SPlNtiARN, T. E. (Edited by).— II. 

Giovanni della Casa : The GaLiteo : Of Manners and Behaviour. 12s, net.* 
RAMSAV-LAYK, ELIZABF.TH. — Mciuunes of Social Lift: 111 Australia 30 Years 
Ago. 6s. 

SCILAUPFI.ER, ROBERT HAVEN. — Romantic America t6s. net. 

STANLEY, T1I()M\S (TransUled bv) GARDNIik. EDMUND G. (Edited by).— 
1. Pico della Mlrandola : A Platonic Disroiirse upon Love, 12s, net. 

Messrs. Alston Rivers. 

RICK A RD, MRS. LOU I E.— Dregs. 6s 


Messrs. Hutchinson AT Co. 

ALBANESI, MADAME.— The Cap of Youth. 6s, 

BANCROFT, F. — Dalliance and Strife. 6s. 

BANCROFT, F.“-Time and Chance, i*.. net. 

BENSON, ROBERT HUGH.— Come Rack 1 Come Rope ! is. net. 
BENSON, ROBERT HUGH. -Oddsfish. 6s. 

BURGIN. G. B.- -The Duke’s Twins. 6s. 

CLARKE, ISABEL C.— Only Anno. Gs. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.— Aunt Jane and Uncle James, yd. net. 
DANDY, FRANK. — Conceit l*itrh, is, net. 

DANBY, FRANK.— Let the Roof FaU In. yd. net. 

GREEN, E. EVERETT. -Blackladies. 6s. 

MARRIOTT, ClIAS. — ^I'he Unpctitioned Heavens. 6s. 

MAXWELL. W. B. — General Malluck's Shadow, ytl. net. 

RAINE, ALLEN. — By Berwen Bank&. yd. net. 

RICHARDS, II. GRAHAME — Lucrezia Ib rgia’s One Love. yd. net, 
SOMERVILLE, H. B. — Some Women and riniothy. btn. 
STACKPOOLE, H. DE VERB.— Mon- leur dc Rochefort. 6s. 
STERN, G. B.— Sec-saw. 6s. 

ZOLA, EMILE.— A Love Episode, yt.. net. 


Mettrt. T. Werner Laurie. 

PAIN, BARRY. — Futurist Fifteen, is. net. 

PRICE, W. H. CRAWFURD.— In the Cockpit of Europe : A Story ol Macedonian 
Strife. I us. 6d. net. 

RAPHAEL, JOHN R. — ^Through Unknown Nigeria. 13s. net. 

STONE, H. L.— America^. Cup Races, los. 6d. net. 

VINCENT, FRANCIS. — Something Like. is. net. 


Mettrt. Millt ft Boon. 

BAGOT, RICHARD. — My Italian Year. xos. 6d. net. 
BIGGBRS. EARL DERR.— Seven Keys to Baldpate. os. 
BUCKKOSE, J. £.— Aunt Augusta in Egypt, xs. net. 

COBB, CASSBLS,— Struggle. 2s.net. 

DAWBARKi CHARLES. — Makers of New Fiance, los. 6d. net. 
IBERRICK, ROBERT,— Clark’s Field. 6s. 


Metart. George Routledge Sont. 

D.ARE, PHYLLIS.— Kitty in Fairyland. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- 
White by Hilda Cowham. 2s. 6d. net. 

FOX, 1-DlTH LONG.— Mv Week-End Garden. Fully Illustrated. About 2s 6d. 
SMITH, ROBINSON,— Life of Cervantes. About 2s. 6d. net. 

The Scottish Reciter, is. net. 

The Very Humorous Reciter, is, net. 


The Walter Seott Puhlithing Co. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. — Essays and Si:lecled Verse, is. nrt. 

ELLIS, HAVELOCK.-- Man and Woman. New and Revised Edition 6s 
PELLICO, SIVLIO.— Prison Memories, is.net. 

TURNBULL, ARTHUR. — Liie and Writings of Alfred Lord Tennyson, xs. neU 


Mr. T. Fither Uowio. 


ss. net. 


bURGESb, F. W. — Chats on Old Curius. 

DELL, ETHEL M.— The Swindler. 6s. 
l^UGLAS, SHOLTO O. G.— A Theory of Civilisation. 5s. net. 

Money, L. G. CUIOZZA. — ’The Future of work. 6s.net, 

O’DONOGHUE, £. G.-— The Story of Bethlehem Hospital. 158. net. 

SHAW, NORMAN.— Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply, xos. 6d. net 

Mettrt. Word, Loek Co. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDE.— In Strange Shoes. 6d. 

BINDLOSS, HAROLD.— The Pioneer. isTiwt. 

BODKIN, M. McDonnell.— B ehind the Pictuxe. 6 b. 

HOCKING, SILAS K.— In Self Defence. 3s. 6d. 

HUME. FERGUS.— Tlie Thirteenth Guest 6d. 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM. — As We Forgive Them. ' yd. net 
LE ^EUX, WILLIAM.— The Room of Secrets. 2s. net. 

MOBERLY, L. G — Until Seventy Times Seven. 6d. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPPS.— A Millionaire ot Yesterday, yd. net 
ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.— Love's Young Dxeaxu. 6 b. 

TRENT, PAUL.— The Supplanter. 6d. • 

YATES, DORNFORD.— The Brother of Daphne. 6a»^ 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


W HAT is this that wc call tlic “ ’Nineties " ? It 
is something more tluin a movement. Man, in 
his calm, reflective moments, does not grow sad and 
sentimental over movi‘menti>. Tt is more like tlit‘ 
memory of a dead, familiar face, drawn with pain. 
Those who took an active part in that brilliant revel 
of art and letters known as the “ ’Nim^tie.s,” still alive 
to-day as many of thc‘tn are, must look back regretfully 
on the wine and roses, now spilt and faded, when life 
was a banquet pri*sid(‘d ovtT by Sardana]Kilus and 
his merry men. Oscar W’ilde is dead, and Beardslt‘y 
and M'histler. ('an Signor Marinetti and Herr Weber 
take their ]>lace with their crude ultramontane lancies ? 
We scarcely think so. Th(‘ir art is much Iod serious, 
much too strenuous : it is without laughtiT, almo.-t 
without tears. 

Mr. Holbrof)k Jaikson. though he c.une a dtr.adi or 
two later, j)robably knows more about the ** ’Nintdie.'^ 
than any other contemporary man of letters. has 
made it his business to l)e the critic and biographer of 
the movement. He is the human ligure bc*hind the 
screen at whose command these? dead marionettes 
spring into life and ca])er fantastically before our eyes 
as they did long ago on tin* tinsel stage. One of Mr. 
Jackson’s many appeals to us is as the champion of 
the " 'Nineties.” One talks 
so much in these days of 
” paradox *' that one hesitates 
tw^en to use the word. It is 
almost as hackneyed as the 
thing itself. We have tried 
to find a way out of it, but in 
vain. We must use the odious 
word once more. Thank 
Heaven, it is very frayed and 
will not last long! Mr. 

Jackson is himself somew'hat 
of a ''paradox,” a man 
difficult to reconcile with his 
environment. He is the 
editor of a popular weekly, 
a director, wc understand, of 
two companies ; he writes on 
art and poetry in his spare 
moments ; is an aphorist and 
an essayist ; a critic and 
idealist ; a metropolitan who 
lives in a suburb ; a man of 
letters and a man of affairs. 

He has more reverence for 
affairs than for letters. This, 
of course, is as it should be. 

The man of affairs has no 
reverence for affairs, but he 
has a great deal of reverence 
for letters, though he may not 


Jik(* the fact 1 o be known. Mr. jnek-^on says that he has 
no sympathy for tlic mere recluM' of ((‘tiers. He thinks 
men of letters ought to do soiiKdliing else besides write 
books. Th(‘ fact is. men ot ar(‘ continually 

doing something else. Th<‘y are continually doing the 
thing lliey ought not to do, and continually leaving 
the tiling thry oiiglii to do undone. It is part of 
tlH‘ir prof(‘ssi(>n ne\(‘r to know what lliey are doing, 
just as mii(h as it is part of llieir profession 
iiex'er to l(‘t others know what they miglit do. Mr. 
Jackson n^calls in this division of his interests, tin* fairy 
in \\‘. (blb(‘rrs opera, h(‘ is only half immortal, but 
if h(‘ manag(“s to g(‘t lliroiigli tlic‘ kt'yhole without 
sticking half-way wt* sfiall congratulate Iiim on fiis 
c()mj)l( ‘t e in 111 1C >rt . 1 1 i 1 v . 

Hollirook Jackson was born in 1K74. H(‘ escaped 

the Usual University degrees — tluTeisiio list of s(‘holar- 
shi]is to his nam(‘ in tliat rubric of succe.ss, ” W'Jio’s 
Who ” -and was S(*lf-(Hiucated, as he was self-m*'idc. 
But he was, as a youtli, diligent and thoughtful 
and turned Jiis time and attention to all sorts of 
things, reading those books, no doubt, that are so 
startling to parents and guardians, and, finally, 
we say it with regret, he fell into the clutches of the 
Fabians. He not only avidly accepted their ideas, 

but he soon became a 
prominent and surj) rising 
membi*!' of a very prominent 
and surjirising b()d3^ wliose 
aim .seems to be to develop 
brain tissue on a vegetable 
diet, to fall into painful 
ecstasies over Ibsen and 
Nietzsche in suburban draw- 
ing rooms, and to discuss the 
” colour ” of Wagner’s music 
and the morality of Mr. 
Shaw. Mr. Jackson took 
tJie Fabians very seriously 
in tliose days wc all do till 
we become emancipated — 
doing pioneer work for the 
cause. He founded with 
Mr. Orage (with whom he 
eventually edited The New 
Age) the Leeds Art Club, 
and brought up from 
London celebrities such as 
Shaw, Chesterton, Edward 
Carpenter, and W. B. Yeats, 
to tell the Midland people 
what they did not know 
about culture. He was one 
of the first to draw attention 
to the importance of Nietzsche 
in this country. He was 
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the earliest apologist of Mr. Shaw. ,He had discussed 
Shaw from every possible and impossible standpoint, 
dissected him, weighed and car-marked him, thrown a 
light here and there on a dark side of his genius, 
bepraised and belauded him to the skies in Fabian 
speech with more tliaii Fabian gesture. There was 
nothing l(,^ft but to write a book about him. He had 
caught tliat last infirmity of noble minds. He could 
not rest till he saw his name on a title-page. The 
result was " Bernard Shaw,'" a book that brought its 
author more Press notices than pence. The book went 
into scvenil editions. The Babel of contemporary 
criticism was never better exemplified than from the 
Press notices of this enthusiastic little study. You 
must read them. You will find them at the end of 
the third edition of the l)ook. The most amusing 
opinion was that of the literary critic who wrote : I 
regret to say that Mr. Holbrook Jackson, who has 
written a book to explain Shaw, is a Superior Person 
of the loftiest type.*' How Mr. Jackson managed to 
survive that lethal stroke is om* of the darker mysteries 
of authorship ! 

Mr, Jackson was now fairly launched as an autlior, 
the target of the critical kit-kats, a man of light and 
leading ; but was tlicrc not in the background some- 
where a book of poems, and a brochure on the epicurean 
philosophy of Omar Khayyam ? Th(‘se are now rare, 
and cannot be bought for money or sold for love. The 
Shaw book was a triumph, despite the critics who never 
got back the laugh at their expense, for Mr. Jackson 
promptly pilloried them in the preface of the next 
edition. 

In the intervals of autliorMiip Mr. Jackson wrote 
weekly arti('k‘s on books for many pajx'rs, but he found 
a wider scope for his energies when he beciune manag- 
ing director of T.P.'s Weekly, soon after he had 
resigned the editorial rein^ and ribbon^ of The Beau, 
that last farcical rocket of llie Decadents. He then 
wrote ** Romance and Reality,’* “ All Manner of Folk/' 
" Great Fnglisli Novt'lists,” a small but excellent study 
of William Morris, and, best of all to our mind, “ The 
Eighteen Nineties." Such are the facts of a bus}", 
varied life. 

Mr. Jackson, then, may be called the chronicler of 
the men and movements of the later nineteenth century, 
particularly that part of it we call " fin-de-siecle” or 
more simply, the " 'Nineties," the Wilde and Beardsley 
period, whoso Alcoran was The Yelloit^ Book and whose 
symbol was a broken lily. It was once a nosegay, but 
the colours have all faded now ; it is no longvs a nosegay 
but a wreath. The names of the high-])ricsts of this 


movement are legion. They are all there in his book, 
strutting across the lighted stage, each with his pose 
and antic, his quip and his quiddity, sad and gay, 
mirthful and staccato, pitilessly witty, with the wit 
born of cynicism and disillusion. What a gay, draggled, 
brilliant crowd, piping such music as was never heard 
before or since in this green England, as they pranced 
their way like puppets in a play before the footlights 
that flickered and went out before they had got half 
way across the lighted stage ! Mr. Jackson is their 
biographer, their critic, their pathologist even. He 
does not gloss their defects, but notes them more in 
sorrow than in anger. It is all told in the ** Eighteen- 
Nineties " with sympathy and insight. Mr. Jackson 
has done as a critic for the men and women of the 
period what M. Nordau has done as a pathologist. The 
one is a healthy corollary of the other. 

We had intended to quote some characteristic passage 
from Mr. Jackson’s work, but we must content ourselves 
with one or two aphorisms taken from ** Platitudes in 
the Making," whicli we had forgotten to mention. Here 
are a handful of them. They will amuse you, but do 
not ponder them too deeply. Aphorisms like pearls 
and chameleons, are misleading : they change colour 
under your very nose : 

(1) Genius is initiative on fire. 

(2) Suffer fools gladly ; they may be right. 

(3) Domesticity is the last refuge of the inferior 
man (!) 

(4) The academic attitude is always obsolete. 

(5) As soon as an idea is accepted it is time to 
reject it. 

(G) Pedants are the pedlars of intellect. 

Mr. Jackson having ransacked ihe coffers of con- 
temporary letters, says he is ilone with criticism and 
is going to devote himself in future to creative work 
after the styD of those charming studies, “ The Lady 
Margery Papers," and that very striking fantasy, 

“ Soutliward Ho ! " which gives the title to the volume 
of essays and stories by Mr. Holbrook Jackson whicli j 
Mr. Dent has just added to his Everyman's Library, 
He may even fritter away some precious years of his life 
in play writing; and as he has just been appointed 
editor as well as managing director of T.P,*s Weekly he 
will probably have other distractions to contend with ; 
but we hope those larger dreams of his will be realised 
now that he has crossed the threshold and is face to 
face with his real career. 

Robert Birkmyre. 


‘‘JANEY CANUCK/^ 

(Mrs. Arthur Murphy.) 


T here is a distinct flavour about Canadian 
journalism. \\c are familiar with the literary 
touch of the '' wild and woolly west,” where the life of 
a newspaper editor is nearly as precarious as that of 
a cinematograph operator. We have revelled in the 
quaint headings in newspapers printed and published 


in the remote states, where tragedy, even of the 
grimmest, is lightened and made fit for publication by 
a broad streak of comedy that runs like a thread of 
gold in the vitals of the western newspaper man. 
The aim of the American journalist is to be ” racy,’* 
to have “ snap ” and ” snip and plenty of it. Our own 
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mild " Railway Disaster : Fourteen Dead/* is to him in 
a moment of lurid inspiration “ Car Cataclysm : Four- 
teen Souls Snuffed to Glory.’* The dry Death of 
Noted Citizen ” becomes the juicy Bill Kcary Shuffles 
his Last Card.” It is a great art, this literary cinemato- 
graphy; it tends to the gaiety of the American nation. 
The Canadian journalist is quite as vivid in liis 
methods, but more merciful. W'e cull this from 
the Winnipeg Saturday Post as a characteristic specimen 
of ” snappy ” Canadian journalism. A certain George 
Ham at a presentation — it was of a flask — to Cy 
Warman,* ” the well-known 
Canadian writer, burst into 
poetry in a friendly way.” 

This is how he ” burst ” ; 

" Ere he had finished half 
hi.s task 

The girls gave Cy a 
silver flask. 

He opened it in half a 
minute, 

Then sighed, ‘ Gee whiz, 
there’s iiolhing in 
it ! ’ ” 

This takes us by devious 
ways to Janey Canuck.” 

There could b(‘ nothing more 
delightful, I should imagine, 
than to be a ('anndian cele- 
brity. People go a thousand 
miles to see you. Your 
name becomes a household, 
or we should say rather, a 
” homestead ” word. Your 
Press notices are comdied 
in the most seductive 
Canadianesc. " From \Vin- 
nipeg to Edmonton to make 
an afternoon call,” says 
our Dominion contem- 
porary, ” seems rather a 
far cry.” It is. It is a cry 
sixteen hundred miles long. 

From London (England) 
to Edmonton would be an even longer cry, and much 
as we should like to have a chat and, above all, “after- 
noon tea ” with the author of “ Open Trails,” wo are 
afraid we must abandon the idea just at present. \\\‘ 
journalists on this side of the Atlantic lack the enter- 
prise and snip ” of our Canadian colleagues. Wo 
shall have to look at our author through a magic 
telescope. 

Who, then, is ” Janey Canuck ” ? It seems that she 
is a variety of things, but for us she is first and 
foremost the clever and vivacious autlu)r of “ Open 
Trails ” and ” Janey Canuck in the West,” books that 
have literally sung their way through the Dominion. Her 
work has the optimism of the true lyric ; the song of 
the open road ; the refrain of windswept spaces was 
never set to a better tunc. Mrs. Arthur Murphy, more 
familiar to her readers as ” Janey Canuck,” is a woman 
who has played many parts in life. She bustles with 
that energy which we generally associate with the new 
world— the world that is too busy to be tired. 

^ Mr, Warman, we regret to say, died a few weeks ago. 


She was born in Cooks' own, Ontario, a pleasant spot, 
we are told, the daughter of £ui L'lsiennan— the 
broth that burns ! - who came from Cavan to Canada. 
You sec we iivo deriling with ])iom*ers, the peo])lc who 
left Ireland to build up Canada, helj^ed a little by the 
Scotch. We learn further that she was (*ducated at a 
school in Toronto. At ninetec'ii slu' married an Anglican 
clergyman, the belovt‘d “ Padn*,” and, like a dutiful 
wife, helped him in his parish work. }*arish work, even 
in an idyllic village in Western (Jntario, could not qu(*nch 
the literary aspirations of the future “ Janey Camick.” 

She came ba('k to what 
Canadians affectionatt'ly call 
the “ Old ('oiintry,” wrote 
“ Janey Canuck Abroad,” a 
seri(‘s of bright and witty 
sketches on t liings European, 
from German cooking to 
English riturdism. She found 
her vein from the begin- 
ning like a true ])i()neer. The 
“ Padre,” who seems to be 
equally versatile, began to 
take an interest in timber 
and agriculture, assisted by 
the indefatigable “ Janey,” 
who seems to know' as much 
about farming as the most 
experienced settler. We 
know that from the obser- 
vations scatten‘d about her 
books. She can ride, sew, 
” break a bronco,” manage 
a farm, knows all aljout the 
inner w'orkings of a coal- 
mine, can put the “ stane,” 
and has a w'eakriess for hos- 
pitals, rlul)s, district nurses, 
playgrounds and Canadian 
fossils. She can also write 
“live” books. Happy Padre I 
W’ho would not be you to 
I)ossess such a treasure ? 

As a wTiter, “ Janey Canuck ” has a rare distinction, 
Slie has the light “ rippling ” touch, the vein of causer ie^ 
w'hich we in our ignorance think to be the exclusive 
meilium of the French. Nothing more misleading. We 
find the same light, effortless writing in Sara Jeannette 
Duncan — another Canadian — and in the w’ork of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, though we do not couple this writtT 
with “Janey Canuck.” Their work is as distinct as 
chalk from cheese ; but their methods arc the same. 
It is not style, but a thing that is born in one like a 
sunny temperament and a happy outlook on life. Style 
is altogether different ; it is a thing of the study. It 
is the difference between a trelliscd rose and a wild 
marguerite. The author of the ” Open Trails ” is not 
a stylist. I do not think she cares a jot about style or 
how a thing will look. She is quite without artifice in 
her literary work as in her open, frank personality. 
She just writes as the blackbird whistles, as the stream 
flows, and het song is not the song of art, but the song 
of life. Its keynote is : ” I am happy, and I want the 
world to be happy with me.” Your stylist is a clever 
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fellow, whom I respect and whose precepts I try to 
follow, haltingly; but there is something in this style- 
ridden world that is infinitely greater — if you are not 
an author !— style pales before love and charity and 
human happiness. This is what “ Janey (Tinuck ” 
represents to those tens of thousands of her readtTs in 
the populous cities of the West and in the lone shack 
on the far prairie. Style, forsooth ! They will not 
thank you much for this purely academic thing in the 
far West. They want something with blood in it, even 
if it be only a black pudding ! No ; it is certainly not 
style that matters in tJie work of “ Janey Canuck any 
more than it matters in the work of Walt Whitman — 
a kindred j>hilosopher. She conies scattering seeds of 
gladness in our midst, and lo ! our gloom is gone like 
a black cloud that breaks before the April sun. She 
is tJie philosopher of gladiie.ss and content and common 
sense, a phih>sopliy as tlurable as Ih'rgsonism. The 
whole thing is a garland of gladness s]>arkliiig with the 
dews of a clean, fre>h philosopliy a crown of rest for 
tired brows. What jiatron saint, we wonder, bends 
over Janey ('ariuck ” when she i^ wea\'ing lier bright 
fancies? Perhaps it is only the “Padre,” sainlliest 
and mo.4 ell in of m(‘n ! 

Of all “ jaiK'V CaniK'k’s ” books, commend nn* to 
“ (-)pen Trails.’’ It is a rubric, a book that makes you 
want to go and bury your face in the cool brooks, io 
hear blackbirds and robins piping against the clear 
skies ; to be the brotlua* of the wind, tlie lo\'er ol the 
stars ; to breathe the fn‘(‘dom of sun-washed spaces 
and follow the trail through the fragrant ])inewoods 
and “ winding mossy ways.” It is as refre>hing a^ a 
bunch of spring llowtMs, I r<^comim*iid it as a cure for 
the vapours. It will buck you up like an elixir. Do 
not, I beseech you, take tlie “ cure ” at a “ spa,” I'vim 
if you can afford it. Cio and lose yourself in a Surrey 
lane and take “ Open Trails ” as your rom])ani(»n. It 
will affect you like a moral spring cleaning ! 

What is the charm of “ Janey Canuck ” tliat has set 
all the critics raving on the other side of the Atlantic' 
and has taken us capti\'e ? We cannot analyse it any 
more tliaii ( ould Emerson analyse the charm of the 
Rhodora of lh(‘ woods, ^\'hen you hear the thrush 
singing his song in tlie grei-n tree you do not ask what 
makes it sing ; you are content to listiii. So it is with 
the author of “ Ojicn Trails.” Let us quote a little 
from our Canadian phil()so]>her, just a few jiearls — - 
nothing more. “ W'e hear a woodiiecker at miscliief. 


He is the bad boy of the woods who taps at doors and 
runs away.” Nothing profound in that, you say. No ; 
but it is delicious. ” The sunflower, a saucy baggagq, a 
young woman of the now-1 ook-at-me variety, whose 
character may be summed up in the fact that she has 
golden curls and a black eye.” A new and pleasing 
symbol. W'e shall remember it when we look at a 
sunflower and recall Blake’s : 

" (-)h. Sunflower weary of Time 
That conn test the steps of the sun 1 ” 

She has sometliing appropriate and witty to say about 
everjdhing on her rambles abroad. She does not pause 
for a moment in her bright chatter. Wc like much 
her views on the advantages of being born a North- 
American Indian : 

While there are ])<)sitive disadvantages in the Indians’ 
methods of living —such as the iina?.sthetic intimacies of 
wedded life in an 8 by 12 tent— -on the other hand there 
arc superlative compensations. 'Phey have no ])crpelual 
arrears of unfinisheil work and they know nothing of 
transcendentalisin. microbes, and Mrs. ICddy. They do 
not pav taM‘s. have no ' at lionie ’ days, do not have to 
rc~bind tlK'ir skirts, and gel no oftensive yellow bills inti- 
mating that their water will be cut off at the main unless 
jiroinjitly j>aid lor. Tliey do not neefl to serve on a jury, 
or in tlie inihlia. Tlicy do not ‘ Fletcherise ' their food, 
and ne\or heard of a financial stringency. They keep 
their appendixes inside, where they properly belong, and 
their children know nothing of a punctual, pitiless scliool- 
])ell. . . . So far as J am able to dediiro from the conver- 
sations J have heard, the Indian's deadly and unpardonable 
sill lies in the fact that he has not made money. And how, 
pray tell me, (an a man make money when his blood is 
mi.\ed with the sap of trees ? ” 

Ay, tluTe’s the nib ; the root of the matter. This 
dialogue bi‘tw(‘(‘n the author and an old Kentucky 
nigger, evidi ntly one of the “ <‘lect,” is too good to )>c 
omitted, thougli the jmblishers will not like me if 1 
(jiioto more . 

Jeremiah : Do yo' mind, missy, liow de IClder kep dis 
yer ole imp er de debbil down de well ? 

Se/./.e, Wliat do yo* charge to clean out de well ? 

Sezzi, Let dis yer nigger up till he don calkerlatc. 

Sez/.e, Jeremiah, yo’ calkerlatc down dar. I sho' 
'iiiift keep de ladder on top. 

" Huh, missy, bus’ my oJe head open, but dis yer nigger 
seed dat day what de l.awd Jesus iiebber seed. Jesso, 
missy, jesso. Dis yer nigger seed his equal, and de Lawd 
Jesus nebher seed dal.” 

The “ Padre ” .seems lo be up lo all tlie tricks of the 
trade. Thrice hajipy “Padre”! You, too, arc among 
the immortals I B. K. 
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I. 

I T is a paradox of human life that wlion a nation 
is healthy and prosperous, its ])eoplc like to “ tc‘ll 
sad stories of the death of kings,” while the people 
of a nation that is desolate and poor pass the time in 
making jokes. The age of Elizabeth was probably the 
happiest and most prc)sperons in English history : there 
was then a more equitable distribution of wealth than 
there is now, for while it is true that we have more 
millionaires than the Elizabethans had, it is also true 
that we have a very great many more pauj)ers than 
they had; and it is also true that we do not treat our 
paupers as well as they treated tluirs. iLaeh da\’ in 
the life of an Elizabethan brought some fresh incentive 
to the imagination : an enemy was defeated, a new' 
land W’as discovered, tra\'c-llers, given iiy) for lost, re- 
turned suddenly witli stori(‘S of ri( h and rare (ountries, 
bringing trophies witli them won from men of strange 
colours and customs. Yet in that age of happy li\'es. 
the dominant note in littMatun* was one of tragedy. 
The drama of Elizabeth’s dav dealt in death and disaster 
and until wart able destiny. Shakespeare, a man of 
comfortable ^ireumstanc(‘. ofh'rs us a show of j)oor 
young princes and distraught kings and unhayiyiy ladies. 
He, as 1 have els(‘vvhere written, ” filled his stage with 
tombs and skulls and dead men’s boms, and sent his 
heroes and his heroines to their ends by violent means. 
Hamlet. I.ear, Richard. Romeo, Othello, and Macbeth 
met death and insanit\‘ in the company of Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Juliet and Macbeth’s Lady.” 

In Ireland, w^here the con- 
ditions of life until lately 
Avere otherwise, the domin- 
ant note in Anglo-Irish 
literature has been (Yrniic. 

Goldsmith, Sheridan. Wilde, 

Shaw, Synge, and Lady 
•Gregory gave a ComicDrama 
to the world. Charles 1 .('ver 
$md Samuel Lover filled 
their novels with buffoonery 
in the days when their 
country was near to her 
death. Dion Bouchault.the 
most noted melodramatist 
of his time, made the Irish- 
man a figure of fun even 
when Irish men and women 
won' dying like dogs by tlu‘ 
bogside, ” The rich and 
happy English people,” if 
I may quote from myself 
again, ” gave * Hamlet ' and 
‘ King Lear ’ to the world ; 
the poor and persecuted 
Irish gave * Charles O’Malley ' 
and ‘ Handy Andy ' ! ” 


11 . 

Within the jxast twenty \'i‘ars. however, there has 
been a great troubling of the waters in Ireland. A 
combination of eircumstam’es, notable tlu* settling of 
the l.and problem and the n'lnarkable development of 
the Co'OpcTative movement, has enormously alUred 
the economic situation of the Irish people; and because 
of tliis tlH‘?'e has grown ii]). and is still growing, a move- 
m(‘nt among Irishmen of letters whic h is avvav from the 
traditional literature. 1hat nKwiMUent may best be 
described as a critic'al movement, a searching of motives 
and intentions. In evc'rv part ol Ireland writers are 
rising u]), and. with an iinanimitv wliic'li suggests an 
organis(‘(l cijiispiraev to the ignorant mind, they are 
subjecting their connlryintm to llie fiercest criticism 
and t\\'posun‘. I lie result of this new growth is that 
there is a greater diveasity of w^iter^ in Ireland to-day 
than lias lutluTto Ixm'ii tlu* cas(‘. Eornu*rly. onr writers 
were uniformly ('omic. and our l*oets were uniformly 
Patriotic : but now our writi'rs an* of all sorts, a thing 
in itself significant of health. We still liave the Comic 
Writer in Ireland, but be wears Ins comicality with a 
difference ; lii* mingles criticism with his jests ; and by 
his side W'e Ivave the Tragic \\'rit(T, the Realist, and the 
Fantasist. (.)ur ])()ets h.'tve turned from patriotism to 
mysticism. 'J hev, perhaps, are bt'tter known in England 
than anv of our writers, wdtli the exception ot ” (ieorge 
A. Birmingham.” Mr. Yeats, '* .E ” ((ieorge Russell), 
Mr. Padraie ('oluni. Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan, Mr. Joseph 
('amjdiell, Miss Susan Mitchell, and many others, 

are making poems of a 
qnaJitv which their pre- 
dt*cessors, jH'ihaps, w'ould 
not have understood. Some 
of our poets, notably 
Synge and Mr. James 
S t e ]) h e n s , shrink from 
mystirism and lake their 
pleasure in pagan beliefs 
a 11 d 1) r u t a 1 i t y . T h c 
dramatists, apart from 
Synge, and Lady (iregorv, 
are less known than the 
poets, but most of tliem 
are young men, of wdiom 
the more el'lective are Mr. 
Lennox Robinson and 
Mr. T. C. Murray. '1 he 
dramatists are all Realists. 
It is among the novel- 
writers that one finds tlie 
grea test variety, rangi ng 
from the purely Comic 
to the Critical and the 
Fantastic; from the Ross- 
Some rville combination, 
through Canon Hannay 
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Pnoto />y n'cmt, & Dublin. George A, Birmingham 

( 1888 ). 

(“ George A. Birmingham *’) to the fantastic Mr. 
Stephens and tlie critical realist, Mr. Gerald O’Donovan. 

III. 

The Reverend James 0. Hannay, M.A., was until a 
year ago rod or of Westport, Co. Mayo. He is now an 
Honorary Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
He was b(jrn in Belfast, of wdiich city his father was 
vicar, in i8()5, and was educated partly in England, 
partly in Ireland. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. In liis capacity as a clergyman, he has ])rintcd 
two books of theology and a memoir of his father-in-law^ 
the late Bishop of Killaloe ; in his capacity as a man of 
letters, he has written seventeen novels and two plays ; 
in his capacity as a journalist he has written many 
columns of articles. 1 hese are the main facts of his life 
taken mainly from the precise and impartial pages of 
Who’s Who.” It is in his 
capacity as a man of letters 
that we are here concerned 
with liim, but it will be 
necessary to the understand- 
ing of his work that I should 
add to these facts tlic furtlier 
facts that, although he comes 
from an Ulster Unionist 
family, he is a Home Ruler, 
and that he is singularly able 
to interpret Ireland to the 
Englishman because he has 
lived in Belfast, in Dublin, 
and, for twenty years, in 
^Connacht. 

IV. 

His novels may be separ- 
ated into three groups; 

Political, Historical and 


Miscellaneous. These divisions do not include his- 
Essays— “The Lighter Side of Irish Life” and 
“Irishmen All” — or his Theological writings. |Iis 
Political novels are the least-known because they 
are the earliest ; they show signs of his apprenticeship 
to letters, for he has not quite mastered the craft of 
mingling art with ethics in “ The Seething Pot,” 
“ Hyacinth,” and “ Benedict Kavanagh.” The art and 
the ethics are, as it were, in separate departments. Now 
and then he interrupts his story to make a little dis- 
cursus into current politics ; he even heaves a lump 
of a Blue Book at his readers. Perhaps it is inaccurate 
to describe tliis manner of interrupting a story as a 
sign of imperfect craftsmanship ; it might be more 
accurate to describe it as a reversion to the manner of 
the eighteenth-century novelist, for Ireland in many 
respects is still in the eighteenth century. Fielding, 
for example, invariably suspended his tale while ho 
delivered a homily on this theme or on that. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who was born in the eighteenth century 
and will probably die in it, sometimes forgets his tale 
altogether in his eagerness to preach his sennon. 

Canon Ilannay’s political novels, however, arc very 
necessary to the education of any Englishman who would 
like to know what sort of country Ireland is. The most 
recent of them, “ The Red Hand of Ulster,” although 
it is not the best of his books, is remarkable because 
of the uncanny way in which its author has foreshown 
the development of the Anti-Home Rule movement. 
He even prophesied the gun-running incident which set 
every Irishman, Nationalist and Orangeman, laughing 
once again at the English people. The book was clearly 
written in haste, but it was written in the haste of a 
man who knows, and it gives the Englishman, confused 
by the contradictions of English journalists, an unique 
opportunity of making out something of the facts of 
the Ulster situation for himself. These political novels 
show the forces which are moulding Irish minds, just 
as the two historical novels, “ The Northern Iron ” and 
“ The Bad Times,” show how those forces have been 
created. 

V. 

His Political and Historical Novels caught the attention 
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of the minority, chiefly in Ireland ; but his Miscel- 
laneous Novels made his name popular in England. He 
was> well known in the libraries before Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey produced “ General John Regan/’ and it was 
right that he should be so, for he had written the jolliest 
story that had been published in the English language 
for a long time. Spanish Gold ” was not merely a 
novel : it was 
an event. It 
marked a defi- 
nite change in 
the character 
of Canon 
H a n n a y ’ s 
writing, a 
thing of con- 
sequence in 
itself, but it 
marked a still 
greater change 
in the char- 
acter of the 
story of hid- 
den treasure. 

One knows 
what stories 
of this sort 
usually are : a 
mixture of 
melod rama 
and priggery 
in which the 
natives ” are 
shown to be 
incredibly vil- 
lainous, while 
the explorers 
are shown to 
be incredibly 
heroic. Each 
of thesestories 
contain a 
comic charac- 
ter, a prepos- 
terous cook, a 
drunken sea- 
in a n or a 
semi - civilised 
negro, who is 
used to round 
up chapters 
and provide 
light relief. 

The story 
itself is writ- 
ten strictly to formula, with a carefully-measured dose 
of knockabouts to a large quantity of thrilling adven- 
tures. Canon Hannay changed all tliat. Kis chief f gure 
Was a Comic character, the incomparable “ J. J.,” the 
red-haired, garrulous curate, a man who would make a 
maifftie girl wrinkle her nose ; and the treasure, when 
discovered, is not awarded to the hero, but to an old 
peasant. ‘The hero, in short, quits the treasure island 
no ;aer tiun he was w ^ I nuhd on it ! 


The plot of “ Spanish (hfld ” is very neatly planned. 
The adventures arc not sacrificed to the fun, nor is 
common sense sacrificed to the adventures. You do not 
feel as you read the story that it is “ all my eye.” Canon 
Hannay once described himself as “ a sordid realist.” 
That, of course, was his nonsense, but there is some 
excuse for the reader who thinks of him as a realist, for 

he had an 
extraordinary 
capacity for 
giving veri- 
similitude to 
t h c most 
farcical hap- 
penings. He 
h a s created 
c h a r a c t ers 
who never 
lived on land 
or sea, with- 
out, however, 
causing the 
reader to 
doubt their 
credibility. I 
have heard of 
a lady who, 
under the 
spell of wSynge, 
spent a fort- 
night in Con- 
ncm ara and 
then came 
home com- 
plaining that 
she had not 
met one per- 
son who had 
killed his da ! 
1 do not doubt 
that many 
persons travel 
annually to 
Mayo in the 
sure and cer- 
tain hope of 
meeting a red- 
haired, shab- 
bily-dressed 
curate, smok- 
ing a fat pipe 
and perspiring 
freely as he 
tears along 
the roads on 
a rickety bicycle on some farcical adventure. 

He has taken themes in ” The Simpkins Plot ” and 
“ The Search Party ” that would scandalise the most 
hardened melodramatist and farce-w'ritcr, and has in- 
vested them with the air of reality. Consider the theme 
of ”The Simpkins Plot”; A woman novelist, who 
decides to seek solitude in Ireland in order to produce 
another book, bears so close a resemblance to a murderess 
that ’her own uncle, the judge who tried the murderess^ 
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Cover design from ** Hyacinth, ’ 
by G. A. Birmingham. 


is dcTtivt'd wluMi 1 k‘ iikmIs tlui lady at Kuston. The 
murderess lias heeii acquitted. 'I'he novelist travels 
to Ireland, and on tlie wav encounters “ J. J.,” who 
compares lu i lt‘atun‘s witli the portrait of tlie imirden^ss 
in a iiew'S])a}KT, and proniptlv derides that slie and the* 
murderess .in' idenlie-al. In Ihdlvniov, “ ). J.” discovers 
that a ne'W laiKl-aj.'erit lias inaele jiiinseli oljjectionahle 
to the Kvaehaits. rioteslanls and ( atliolie-, and 
he tries I 0 niarrv tlie land-a|.;e'nt ti» the irputed 
murdere-ss, uhn ha^^ rented a iioiise in the nei/^h- 
bouihood, and induces a niiinlier eif inte-lligent 
persems te) assist him in doing so on the j)Ie;a tliat 
the lady will jiieihably treat the lanel-agent as she is 
supposed to liave treated luT f:r>t husband. This 
is the w’ildc'st larce, anel, tliu.s describeel, seems hope- 
lessly bevond ])e‘licf, but Canon Hannay contrives 
to give it an air e)f reality, it has neit gert that 
woode‘n, mechanical leiok that one inevitably discovers 
in other fan'es. 

It was this air ol verisimilitude that renlly made* 

‘ (leneral John Ke-gan ” popular. The* faults eif that 
play, as a jiien e of stage'-craft, are many, feir (‘anon 
Hannay is serving his appre-nlice-slii]) to the theatre, 
but its faults were s\vallr)weel u]) in its remarkable 
qualities, 'i'he wnrd “remarkable” is not used 
thoughtlessly ; it is used de'hbe ratelv ” (ieneral 
John Regan ” is mnarkable berause, unlike any 
other farce* I liave ever seen, iL has an air of credi- 
bility ; it is remarkable, too, l)e*cause two of its thre*e 
acts are set in the optMi air whereas all other farces are 
of a nature that would shrivel up in the open air; it 
is remarkable; b(*cause it does not contain any hwe 
interest W’hatever, although in this resjiert it is in 
line with tin* bulk of modeua Irish drama, and 
because, apart fre^m conventional love interest, it 
does not contain any se;x entanglement such as seems 
to bo absolutely vital to tlie farces one generally 
sees (;n the Londeni stage . Finally, it is remarkable 
became its one inteiior act set in a room with 


door. This stinginess with doors amounts, in the eyes 
of the average farce-writer, to something like an qut- 
rage ; he will tell you that it is impossible to be 
funny in a room with less than seven doors in it 
through which the characters must continually tumble 
in their ehorts to escape observation. This point 
about the door is very important, for it helps to 
show that Canon Hannay deals in natural settings 
and real people rather than in theatrical scenes and 
painted dummies. 

Sometimes, as in “ The Major’s Niece ” and the 
novel, “ (ieneral John Regan,’' Canon Hannay is 
inclined to take his fun loo easily. It is essential to 
Canon Hannay’s work that one should believe in his 
people; the'moment that one begins to doubt them, 
one ceases to laugh at them. Wlien “J. J.,” or his 
double. Dr. Lucius 0’(irady, begins to move in a rut, 
when his garrulity and his impudence cease to be 
natural and become mechanical, when W’e are able to 
say, “ Hilloa ! J. J .*s up to his tricks again !” the mirth 
falters. In liis latest novel, “The Lost Tribes,” 
there is an immense* reach ol fun, but here there is a 
sense of repetition. It is as llioiigh Canon Hannay 
liad put “ J. J.” into petticoats and changed his 
nationality, turning him into an American woman 
. and tlie petticoats are somewhat embarrassing. 
The* humour is not exhausted, but it has not got the 
fresh smack of “ Spanish (iold.” 

VL 

He is still in ])roccss of growing. Mr. Chesterton 
once wrote of .Mr. 'WVlls tliat “ you Jii* awake at 
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night and hear him grow." 

That sentence would have 
been nearer the truth if it 
had ended in “ cheingc his 
opinions." It is more true 
of Canon Hannay. I dis- 
cover in his writing a tre- 
mendous tolerance of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

When a Belfast man is 
tolerant, he is extremely 
tolerant. That is the one 
paradox he ])ermits to him- 
self. Canon Hannay is a 
tolerant Belfast man, and, 
like all tolerant men, he is 
slightly cynical in his views. 

A man who can tolerate all 
men must be in a position 
to see the humbug and lolly 
of them as well as the sin- 
cerity and wisdom. 1 do 
not deny that he has his 
enthusiasms - 1 have heard 
him speaking of “ /B.'’ and 
the Co-operative movement 
— but 1 assert that the chief 
note in his writing is one of 
tolerant and dis])assionate 
criticism. iVrliaj^ he is too 
eager to discount the insincerities of ])oliticians, and so 
discounts their miscroscoj»io sincerity as w(‘ll. Ht* does, 
1 think, wrongly giv(* one the im])res^i(>n that tliere 
is no real feeling in Irisli poliiio, that in it.s place 
there is a lusty pretence to scare the Knglish out of their 
silly wits. His tolerance hardl>' extends to oTieials 
and solemn blokes. 1 met him once in a railwa\' train 
in the West of Ireland, and we began to talk about 
Englishmen, as Irishmen will, and we spoke of English 
reviews, such as the Sprcidloy and the Xafion. “ They 
take themselves very seriouslx*, those fellows ! ” he said 
of the people who write for tliose journals. Jt was a 
characteristic utterance. Tin* person who is absolutely 


unendurable to " J. J." is 
the solemn bloke. When 
I,alage in " Lalage's l overs.'^ 
f ( )U ncl od t h A n t i-'r omm y- - 
Kot Society, she liad all the 
solemn fellows f)f the world 
in her eye. When (Tinon 
Hannay sees a pompouS’ 
person, lie has the common 
Irish desire to upset his 
dignity, ^^r. Miaw has it, 
too. \\'(' all liave it. Wc 
dearly lovi' to pull the leg of 
an Englislnnan, but ('anon 
Hannay is worse than 
most of ns, lor be will 
ev(‘n jHill the gailtrs of a 
bishop. 

VH. 

J sometimes wish that he 
would write out* fnal ('omic 
story in which “ }. J." and 
Dr. Jaw ins O’fjrady arc 
pitied against each other; 
and then al)andon these 
chaiai ti'is and tlieir dui>li- 
cates for ev('j. 1 should like 
to se(‘ him take his Political 
and Tistorical and Comic 
Stoiii's and mingl<‘ them into one- book, aiul I should 
not object if he were tc throw hw th»‘olog>' in, loo. l^c 
i'> peculiarly j'tl(‘(l to write a big book on Irish life; 
for he knows it in all its ;)si)e(1s. and to his knowledge* 
he has joineil gu'at sanity of judgnieni. a t«)leranc(‘ that 
Is almost uni(]ue, and a jxilpahlc love* ol all Irishmen 
from the north to tlie south. He makes a lelenaice in 
one of his stories to a Xalion.dist ami a I nionist M.P. 
who got into the same railway carriage and, secluded 
from the eyi's of constituents, managed to talk very 
sensibly about Ireland. ( anon Hannay ought to 
build that lailwav' carriage. Hi* lias wit enough 
to do it. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JULY. 

I. — ^Thc Prize of One Guinea for tlie best original 
lyric is divided, and we award Half a Guinea 
each to Mr. A. Glyn Prys- Jones, of 31, Lysways 
vStrcel, Walsall, and to Miss Hester Viney, of 
Cintra, Swanage, Dorset, for the following : 

MADONNA. 

God made her on His loom of time. 

And long Tic wove with wondrous things. 

He took a lamb from out a fold 
And spoiled the clouds of .sunset' gold, 

111 whitest lilies aureolcd. 

He chaliced blood that ilow'cd in kings ; 

He caught a sunbeam passing rare 
And bounil it captive in her hair 
To glorify her face sublime. 

Then, like a doe. He made her fleet, 

And with a wave He wrought her strong. 

And, at His word, the glory sped 
l•■^om a new' rose that west-winds fed 
'I'o tinge her lips a crimson red 
And make her mouth a wonder-song, 

He gave her breath trom hidden bowers 
Of clematis and passion-flowers 
So that her w^ords were hom;y-sweot. 

Then lo ! God kissed her in the dawn 
And gave her soul His gift of love, 

He put two lilies on her breast 
And made her eyes twin pools of rest : 

And o'er the body He caressed 
He set peace brooding like a dove. 

He gave a secret to the wind 
'J'hat sore in travail slie might find 
Delirious joy- - of anguish born. 

Behold, she dwells amid the throng 
From age to age along the years. 

Her voice is as an old refrain. 

Her touch is balm of dew and rain. 

Her lingers bind the mouths of pain 
And sow the seeds of hope for fears. 

Adown the labyrinths of w’oe 
Her .sweet, eternal footsteps go 
And echo in a ceaseless song. 

A. Glyn Prys- Jones. 
LOVE'S HOUSE. 

Love said, “ I will build me a house 
To stand for ever, 

I will build it so strong, that it shall fall 
In ruins never.” 

Love took a smile to build his house, 

A turn of head, 

A touch of a hand, a verse of song, 

A word half-said. 

And Love took a tear from a sweet blue eye 
A wave of hair ; 

And he cried, ” 'I'liere was never a house so strong 
Nor half so fair.” 

But dark in the sky the clouds hung low 
With heavy rain, 

And cold winds brought the cruel sleet 
And snow again. 

« 

And lo I the house Love thought so strong, 

In ruins slept ; 

And I^ve fled far, and hid his fade, 

And wept and wept. 

Hsstbr Viney. 


We also select for printing : 

PARADISE COURT. 

It isn’t so much that it’s work we mind, 

Though some of us take to that none too kind, 

And we shouldn’t object to be left behind 
On live days out of the six : 

And it Isn’t because wc are under-paid 
Or sweated and bullied in every trade, 

Whilst the owners pocket what profit is made 
And we chaps pocket the kicks. 

It isn’t that often the kids go bare 
And there’s -never the price of the l>oots to spare, 
While babies come from the I.ord knows where 
As certain as New Year's Day. 

Nor it isn't that Paradise Court is small 
For the women to wash and the kids to crawl, 

And the sun soon goes w' en it comes at all, 

While stinks and stuffiness stay. 

And it isn't that everyone’s all- that keen 
On a garden plot, or a village green — 

For there's plenty of grass will grow between 
'fhe cobble-stones under the pump : 

But it’s having to stick-it for God-knows-why 
From the day you are born till the day you die, 
With nothing to look for as years go by — 

It’s that that gives you the hump. 

(A. Sedgwick Barnard, 5, Victoria Terrace, Walsall.) 

'fllE JUDAS TREE. 

Have you not heard the ancient lay 
How Christ, our little Brother, 

Walked in a garden close one day 
With His most blessed Mother ? 

The thruslu'.s sang to see Him pass, 

And daisies clustered in the grass 
Bowed down their heads to kiss His feet — 

He was so young and sweet. 

The dying sun.sot aureolcd 
His childish head with glory 
While Mary leaned to Him and told 
Each Jlower’s simple story : 

The poppies flaming cups, she said, 

Were holy martyr-souls, blood red: 

The lilies in a shining row 
W'erc virgins white as snow. 

He broke the blossoms fnmi the trees 
And Idled His arms with plunder, 

Questioning gaily, ” What are these, 

O Mother, dear, T wonder } 

Are they tw'elvc holy Saints ? and w'hy 
Did this one lose his buds and die ? ” 

She answered Him, ”1 cannot tell: 

J\?rchaiicc he sinned and fell. 

“J.et be, my sweetheart; let it go; 

For you w’ill never mend it.” 

He weeping answered her, ” Not so ; 

For I will come and tend it.” 

And where His tears, like summer rain 
Were shed, the branches bloomed again, 

While Jesus clapped His hands to see 
The purple Judas tree. 

(Vivien Ford, I3, Priory Road, Tyndall’s Park, 
Bristol.) 


Wc also specially commend the lyrics sent in by 
N. Loris Healey (Preston), 0. H. C. (Sheffield), Ethel 
Vincent (Headingley), George Woolrich (Manchester), 
Charles Archer (Oxford), Diana Royds (Bournemouth), 
Lettice Cole (Pontrilas), F. Phyllis Plummer (Ontario)? 
Ethel Talbot (Edinburgh), Joceljm ICme Ormsby 
(Gunnersbury), Harriet J. Cogie (Stranraer), J. L. 
Duncan (Rothesay), Vivian de Sola Pinto (Hampstehd) 
Arthur S. Wilshire (Dalston), Audrey Haggard (Ditching- 
ham), Edna I. V. Norman (Bournemouth), Christian D. 
Warren (Buchlyvic), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hull), D. B., 
Clark (Freiburg), Frances Bexfield (Audley), Jto,' 
A. E. M. Baker (Kilbum), Mary Hurst (Ram^ate)/ 
Frederick J. Mathias (Cardiff), G. D. (St.^ Leonara^H- 
Sea), M’ss E. K'^nu'’t+’ (Ramsgate), Robert 
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(Plaistow), V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), Rosl 5 m Johnson 
(Hailipstead), Frank vSavage (Ramsgate), Francis Em- 
bling (Portsmouth), Gwyn Elton (High Barnet), Charles 
Whitwell (Wanslead), S. S. Martin (Chicago), D. ]. 
Hickey (Edinburgh), Joyce Jones (Buckhurst Hill), 
Annie Lee (Manchester), Eva O. Hall (Brooklyn), 
Kathleen Kevin (Belfast), Laura Chichester (Dorking), 
E. A. Potter (Birmingham), John D. Smith (Milngavie), 
M. A. Newman (Brighton), N. B. Laughton (Edinburgh), 
Grace H. Hill (Hampstead), Edmund Howard (London, 
S.W.), Leo French (Headley), Deepdene (Catford), 
C. Roy Price (Wellington), Miss E. M. Miniken (London, 
S.W.), Brenda Duncan (Croydon), B. M. Sko^at (Sed- 
bergh), Margaret 1. Post gate (Liverpool), S. N. Veitch 
(Durham), S. J. McCabe (Palricrofi), Mrs. A. E. Wise 
^Leicester), Alice Nathan (London, N.W.), E. M. h’ranks 
(Brookl 3 ni), L. M. Davis (Enfield), Frances Iv. Pearce 
(Hastings), Vera Larminie (Kensington), Dorothy M. 
Colman (Burgess Hill), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Eva Ridley 
(Hove), M. A. P. Price (Aston), Miss E. R. Faraday 
(Manchester), F. Dale (Woodbridge), ('elia Duftin (Bel- 
fast), W. H. Potter (Taunton), Anna G. Lang (Cardiff), 
Doris Dean (Bromley), Mildren Marston (Stow-on-tlie- 
Wold), Judith Bearnsloy (Bradford), Mrs. J. Ford 
(Oxford), John Boylan (Glasgow), T. A. King (Birming- 
ham), Marjorie Crosbie (Herne), Enid Woolbright (Chel- 
sea), Miss C. E. Ransom (I'orquay), M. C. Kennedy 
(Ranclagh), D. M. Kermode (Coventry). W. H. lliigel 
(Indiana), Agnes Dickie (Aberdeen), S. S. (Bourne- 
mouth), M. Whitaker (J^ewsbury), Dorothy M. Raweliffe 
(Wigan), R. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook), Miss H. M. Barrow 
(Hastings), C. M. Lyndsay (Brooklyn), Guy (‘hester 
(Penarth), Winifred Seppings (Hove), Esther W. Ayres 
(New York), Arbcl M. Aldous (Hendon), Constance 
Goodwin (Clapham), MissC. Ritchie (Victoria, Australia), 
A. M[. Williams (Glasgow), Mrs. A. Reith, (Edinburgh.) 

11. — ^I'he Prize oe Half a CtUinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. 11. M. Ferguson, of 
Frognal House, Hampstead, N.W., for the 
following ; 

THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. By Edwin Pugh. 
(Chapman <& Hall.) 

“ The Hear was faster than the Man, 

And beat him by a yard.** 

Hilaire Belloc, A Moral Alphabet. 

We also select for printing : 

THE QUICK AND THE DEAD.” By Edwin Pugh. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

' ** As his corse to the ramparts we hurried.” 

Wolfe, The Utttial of Sir John Moore. 

(Miss Schill, Croston Towers, Alderley Edge, Cheshire.) 

WASTE. By Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

” Some come to take their rase 
And sleep an act or two.” 

Shakespeare, Henry VITI. 

(Mrs. Forrest, 34 , Glcnmore Road, Oxlon, Cheshire.) 

THE ITTTLEST ONE. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

(Marion St. John Adcock.) (Harrap.) 

” A voice cried, ' Sleep no more I * ** 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

(T. A. Lindsay, 73, Rcslalrig Road, Leith, Edinburgh.) 

EDUCATIONAL LIGHT WOODWORK. By Adams and 
Elliott. (Harrap.) 

” * I doubt it,' said the Carpenter.” 

Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland, 

(Mrs. Monk, Pendrea, Truro, Cornwall.) 

III __,Xhis Prize for the best six "Don’ts" for com- 
petitors in our Lyric cpmpetitions is divided, 
and we are sending Two New Books to Miss 
Peggy Grant, of Craigellashie, Burley, New 
Forest, Hants, and Two New Books to Mr. 


F. J. Popham, Helen Bank, Gasstown, Dumfries, 
for the following : 

DON'T write till you’ve Rot something to say — it's much 
easier to write about nothing than somelhing. 

DON’T try to write something that someone else has felt. 
If you want it to ring true, teel it youvi,elf. Get inside it, and 
let it hurt yon. 

DON'T send it in unless every lino sings ; try and remember 
it is a lyric. 

l>ON’r forget that the most beautiful thought, even if it Ls 
ptietry. does nut sound like it unless it scans. 

DON'T write your lyric more than you t.an possibly help — 
let it write itself. 

DON' T think, unless yt»ur work is as ])erfect as you can contrive 
to nuike it. that it is good enough— it i.sn’t. 

Peggy Grant. 

DON'T submit every other form o£ verse but a lyric ; the 
prize is otiered for a lyru’. 

DON'T write for the sake of the jin/.e, but for the criticism 
implictl by success or noii-siieeess. 

DON'T assume that the jiitlguient is at fault — it’s probably 
much better than your own. 

IH)N'T de.s]).iir — it’s a sign of iiuapaeity. 

DON’T criticise the winning lyiic, and say your own is better. 

DON’T expect a prize — you probably won’t get one. 

J'. J. PophaM. 

Several of the other lists of Dori'ts” are very good 
indited, and wc speeially commend tliose sent by John A. 
Walker (East Sliecm), Dorotliy H. Malley (Sxitlon), 
Monella Mulatier (Dewsbury), F. Dale (Woodbridge), 
FL Jotham (Port St. Mary), Mary E. Nevin (Belfast), 
Miss R. Stokoe (Xewbnry), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Isabel 
Davies (Liv<Tpool), Reginald V. Connell (Kennington 
Park), ( 1 . M. Northcott (West Kirby), Horace W. 
Walker (B(‘eston) George H. J'hiok (Portsmouth). 

IV. The Prize of Half a Guixka for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Miss Rolanda 
Hirst, of The Vicarage, Tockwitli, York, for 
the following : 

GI'TANJAIJ. By Kabindr vna j h Tagore. (Macmillan.) 

Who is there but would be lifted out of himself upon reading 
this iiLspircd book of “ Song Otferings ” — ;is the author so appro- 
jiriately style.s it — for what are tliey but oblation.s ? To this 
Indian poet light and understanding seem to have been abun- 
dantly vouchsafed. In one alone of his beautiful songs is found 
a full conception of the joys of life, in w hich he himself exults — 
and yet through all prevails that ind(‘scribablc capacity for 
worship, self- .sacrifice, and humility })cculuir to the Eastern. 
Granted tliat much has been lost in translation, w^e still have 
left to us a book of devotion and cheer, which, having read, 
” wc tell ourselves that wc arc the rii her by one more beautiful 
experience.'' 

We also select for printing : 

REBELLION; A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 

By John Dkinkwater. (Nutt.) 

This fine tragedy provokes much thought as to the future of 
drama. Will blank verse, as a medium, revive ? At least we 
cannot say it is c^uite dead, with this play before us. Whatever 
its faults as a play, we cannot but admit that the blank verse 
has been thoroughly assimilated as a means of expression. 
Wc cannot easily imagine this play in prose ; both conception 
and execution are on a large scale. If only Mr. Drinkwater will 
try to be more literal, more passionate, less austere, and if only 
he can find a simiiler, plainer plot, then . . . nous verrons ! 

(R. W. King, “ Deepdene,’* Catford Hill, S.E.) 

POT-POURRI MIXED BY TWO. By Mrs. C. W. Earle 
AND Miss Ethel Case. (Smith, Elder.) 

Another gardening book by Mrs. Earle and Miss Case will 
certainly be welcomed by all garden lovers ; to all those to whom 
” A garden is a lovesome thing.” 
this book will be both a pleasure and a help, and they will be 
very grateful to Mrs. Earle that she has again taken the trouble 
to put her varied knowledge and interests into another gardening 
book for us to enjoy. Mrs. Earle — w^ho was over sixty years of 
age when she first began to w'rite books on gardening — certainly 
proves what gardening can do for those wdio take it up 
enthusiastically. 

(" Toquie,” Henrick House, near Newbury, Berks.) 

THE NEW ROAD. By Neil Munro. (Blackwood.) 

Hero, plainly individualised for us at last, is the new Wizard 
of the North. Ninian Campbell must go down with honour to 
adventure-loving posterity in the royal company of Rob Koy 
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Silver, Catriona, and John Splendid. “ The New Road " casts 
a .spell over the reader from which he is released only when clever 
Ninian has ravelled out the tangled hank of mystery, after a 
Imndrcd hairbreadth escapes ; and the breathless succession of 
thrilling incidents ends with the promise of wedding belts in 
Inveraray. Mr. Munro makes a romantic of the modern materialist 
at one stroke. This is a real achievement. 

(Hugh W. Strong, 37, Marine Avenue, Whitley Bay, 
S.O., Northumberland.) 

THE REVOLT OF THE AN(;ELS. By Anatole Fkance. 

(Lane ) 

The theme might furnish a farce for the satirist, a disj)utalion 
for the theologian, an allegory for the moralist, and a sublime 
panorama for the ])oct. JNl. France is all these at onct' - his 
theology is no less profound for being ironical —and so he conveys 
an apologue of the human sjnnt, winning freedom hv self- 
knowledge, in a satirical talc of modern life. His angels rtnd 
themselves in Paris; they make love and coniimt murders. 
But the murders are no more st'iious than the loves, anti the 
light touch of the " jninee of prose ” turns all to a ph'asant 
laughter. 

(Adrian Collins, 14. Warkwortli Street, Canibridg:e.) 

THIC WOKLU SFT I'KEK. By II. G. Wkils. 

(Macmdlati.) 

*' The World Set Itcc '* is not so much ticlion as a fon*cast of 
a quite improbable luture. It lias some human interest, but the 
chief use of the characb'vs is as the vehicles of Mr. Wells’ con- 
demnations of war, religious orthodoxy, and civil and inter- 
national law. On the deslniclive side the atomic bombs arc 
eifcctive, but the book is weak on the constructive side, an<l adds 
little to our kmnvledge of how to improve a world in which 
traditions ol bondage remain It is a Iragnient of Utopian 
prophesy, and not vi’iy ludjilul if taken seriously. 

(Mrs. Fraiiris li. .\sli\vi‘ll Cooki?, Brncknulalo, 
Liglilvvood Road, Buxton.) 

Wo also specially coinmiMid I hi' reviews si'iil in by 
W. H. Marwick (R(linburf;li), W, M. l.odgi* (Upper 
Norwood, S.K.), F. llcatlicote Brian! (('atfonl, S.IC.), 
Hugh M. M. Crossan (Stockport), (ierlrudc M. Elwooil 
(Grimsby), Ileury Ikixler (i\<*ath), Miss ('. E. Ransom 
(Torquay), M. A. Newman (Brighton), Miss M. J. I)ob!e 
(Chester), Mrs. Muiiro Alaunsell (Bray), E. 1 .. E. Bosan- 
quet (Bath), J. Baylan ((ilasj.;ovv), Mrs. W. J. Macnamara 
(Dublin), Muriel M. B. Aikrnaii (lilasgow, W.), Lucy (L 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), Elsie (L Davii's (Wolver- 
hampton), D, Lefebvre (Johannesburg, S. Africa), 
Miss M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), Miss L. F. Munro (Ed- 
monton, ('anada), Katherine M. Burk (Upper ( lapton. 


N.E.), Mrs. Florence Margetts (Northolt), M. Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), Elsie Codd (Brighton), H. S. Pridham 
(Portsmouth), A. C. Grieve (Everton), Miss E. S. Wright 
(Tunbridge Wells), and J. L. Hope (Jesmond). 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Sobscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. M. Whitaker, of 
Ross House, I^arl’s Heaton, Dewsbury. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 

TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

Our last years’ Twenty-one Guinea -i Prize Poem Com- 
petition proved so remarkably successful that we have 
decided to offer tlu' same sum for competition again : — 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will he f^iven for the best and second best 
original lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas aid a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for Ih: best and second best 
original sonnet on aiy famous event in Fnglisli history. 

A First Prize of Five (ruineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas xuill be given for the best and second best 
original fi tmorons poem in not more than forty lines. 

All Poem> sh)uld be ad.lressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of 'I'liE BtioK.vi.w, St. Paul's House, 
Warwick S'jnare, London, F.(\, not later than the first 
post on the ist October next, if sent from anv part of the 
British Isles, and by the 1st December if from the ('olonies, 
India, or elsewhere abroad. Fnvelopc^ should be marked 
'Twenty-one Guineas ( ompetition. 

The name and address of the conipefilor must be written 
on each ami will be published in the event of a Prize 

being awarded to hGn. .\nv competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to he used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does md receive a prize, 
('ompetitors must please keep copies oi their poems, as 
it is impossible to undertake to return them. 

The awards will be announced in The Hook.ma.n for 
January next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will be published 
in a Special Supplement to that Number. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE.^ 

By Professor Saixtsburv. 


T he condemnation, or at least tlu‘ disgust, implied 
in the famous text about the eiidh'ssness of book- 
making, has been rq)plie(l, b\' scores of critics, more 
especially to L'istories of English Literature. *' Why 
repeat all these facts?” “ What is the good of foisting 
second-hand opinions on callow youth ? ’’ “ W hat do 

more matured judgments want with your ojnnions at 
all?” Ihcse arc questions v\hieh have long been 
familiar — not to mention the carjnngs of the baser sort. 
" Why has he put in A U’ “ W'hy has he left out B ? ” 
and so forth. 

Perhaps there is something to be said for and from the 
point of view of the Accuser. An actual History of 
English literature, giving the maximum of well-ordered 
fact and necessary argument with the minimum of 
mere opinion, is a possible and conceivable thing; 
though it may be admitted, even by adventurers in the 

• *' Modern English Literature : From Chaucer to the Present 
Day.** By G. H. Mair. (Williams <& Norgate.) 


quest, that tlie possible concept has never yet been 
realised, and is no! very soon likely to be. A “ (iibbon ” 
of English literature (ahsit omnt as to “ Decliiis: and 
Fall ! ”) —something that might want supplementing 
and occasional cfirrection as new facts or documents 
turned up, but that would in itself remain substantively 
unbetterable —this is a fair imago, and one no doubt 
never yet transferred or transformed from imagination 
to actuality. But it is somewhat churlish and perhaps 
-even more unreasonable to find fault, on the mere score 
of their endeavour, with those who try to effect 'he 
transformation. 

In the case, moreover, of the book before us, cnly part 
of the usual growl has any relevance. Mr. Mair does 
not profess to liave written a ” History ” of English 
Literature, or even of ” Modern ” English Literature. 
He calls it (p. ii) an ” Essay,” and as he usually employs 
terms with creditable exactness and, while not guilty of 
bumptiousness, seems to be equally free from the almost 
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more detestable sin of mock modesty, it may be assumed 
that he means what he says. In other words, it is not 
so much (if indeed it is this at all) an account of English 
Literature, as it is a discussion thereof. As an enlarge- 
ment of a smaller volume on the same subject it may have 
undergone (not quite scathlcss) the risks which students 
of the subject with long and lively memories will remem- 
ber as having made themselves felt in Mr. J. R. Green’s 
amplification of his famous book. To persons entirely 
unacquainted with the subject, or to those desirous to 
enlarge a very slight acquaintance therewith, a discreet 
practitioner, whether he had or had not some favourite 
prescription of his own, would, one susjktIs, hardly 
recommend it. It may be doubted whether Mr. Mair 
himself would. 

But there are at the present day two classes — the one 
of indefinite but probable, the other of definite and 
certain numbers and characters— by whom this book 
might be read with very great profit ; though the 
advantage in the first case might be certainly more 
provisional, and perhaps more perilously conditioned 
than in the other. On the one hand there exists^ as is 
known, not always in satisfactory ways, to experts — 
a large if vague class of persons who are honestly trying 
to benefit by the abundant and cheap reprints of classical 
literature now provided. These things attract them 
their state being in this respect more blessed than that 
of the much larger multitude who think literature 
older than last week to be waste paper — but they also 
puzzle them. The Muses of the past are to them Mrs. 
Quicklys, whom they do not know where to have ; and 
they want guidance in their suit and pursuit. 

On tlie other hand, whether people like it or not, 
there is a relatively large number of other and younger 
persons who arc taking up English Literature as a 
regular study ; and who have for some years read in it 
more or less widely. The general public has, it is 
believed, a notion that the shepherds of these sheep 
“ grate on their scrannel pipes of wTetched straw ” tunes 
which (and no others) the hapless flock have to learn. 
This may sometimes be the case : sometimes it certainly 
is not. And though it can, of course, never be too often 
insisted that original opinions, formed on original 
reading, are, if not the only ones of any value at all, 
those of most value ; yet it is not every boy and every 
girl, of nineteen to twenty-one, who can be strictly 
original, and perhaps it is not entirely desirable that 
every one should be so. For the majority certainly, 
perhaps for all, collections of s\'steniatised apergus 
from intelligent students who have themselves been 
longer at the mill, are extremely valuable if not indis- 
pensable. They give the necessary clash and stimulus 
of opposite opinions ; they group — for better, for worse, 
but at any rate differently — the scattered, and (to the 
novice) tumultuous and disorderly, facts ; they give, as 
it were, the various trigonometrical observations which 
help to determine the true position of author and 
book. 

; Mr. Mair’s vohune is excellently qualified to perform 
such Offices. It does not ostentatiously hang out any 
special banners of system, or mount any cognizance of 
disciplteSM^though, perhaps, an expert may discern 
some signs of classification. But it puts general views of 
the greater authors, and of the successive periods, in a 


fashion by no means provocative but sufficiently arresting 
and stimulant. A few points may be taken up. 

A slight fondness for superlatives is not a fatal thing 
in a rather young writer : but it is not quite good for 
readers younger still. Chaucers “Troilus” is a very 
great performance, and has been more often under- than 
over-valued. But the criticism which pronounces it 
“ certainly the greatest narrative poem in modem 
English, as it is the earliest has not yet learnt the 
language of the centre.'^ Nor is it, perhaps, quite wise 
lo mention too often in connection with A, B as his 

best critic.” A procession of bears, each led by a 
proud monkey, may pass before the eyes of a somewhat 
Pantagruclian or Hudibrastic mind. But we find a 
pleasant convalescence from this slightly feverish 
condition, in the polite common sense with which Mr. 
Mair (p. 20) handles the notion of “ a community sitting 
round the village fire and evolving a ballad.'' To say 
that if it had not been for certain restricting influences 
in the sixteenth century “ English might have been 
almost as completely latinised as Spanish or Italian '' 
is to say something which a moment’s reflection must 
reveal, even to its author, as rather absurd ; one is afraid 
that Mr. Mair takes far too cheerful a view of things 
when he says that '' Italian vice stopped short of real 
life " in Elizabethan England ; and, perhaps Sackville’s 
stanza beginning : 

** Crookbacked he \vas,” etc. 

is not what most people would have chosen to give 
the reader a taste of the quality ” of the noble poem in 
which it occurs. But it is impossible to be too grateful 
to lum for the equally temperate and forcible fashion in 
which (p. 46-48) he deals with that strangest of recent 
fancies — the notion that because you can find some 
ideas, even some phrases of Elizabethan poetry, in 
Italian and Spanish and French, the produce of our 
first great poetical period is merely or mainly or at 
least in great part imitative literary exercise. This 
passage, some two pages in length, condemns and exposes 
this error — an error which docs not merely concern the 
special period, but involves another and a greater one 
affecting the whole of poetry, and, indeed, the whole of 
literature — in a masterly way. 

There is nothing more to be eschewed in the reviewing 
of such a book as this than the setting of mere opinion 
against mere opinion. But on points where evidence 
is available or argument permissive, difference of con- 
clusion or agreement may be noted. It seems to the 
present writer that Mr. Mair has estimated Bacon with 
remarkable thoroughness and success ; that he is less 
happy with Ben Jonson; and that in regard .to Sir 
Thomas Browne he is, in familiar phrase, ** not quite 
there '* — that he is aware of only a part of the great 
magician's prodigies. On the difficult question of Cl|ssic 
and Romantic he indites good matter ; but one . 

to be conscious of a too rapid transition from the Queen 
Anne men to Johnson, and rather the later Johnson 
than the earlier, though what he has on Johnson himself, 
on Burke and on Gibbon is excellent. In fact (and it is 
natural enough) the process of expansion would seem not 
to have been quite evenly applied to the original matter. . 

This sort of ** pecking " criticism, however, is unsaUs- 
factory— especially in the case of a book so good as this 
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is. Let us end with something on two larger points — 
Mr. Mair’s attitude to Tennyson, and that to still later 
and in part contemporary writers. 

Since it became the fashion to belittle a poet wlio, for 
combined excellence and long continued t‘xercise of 
power, has few rivals except his great contemporary — 
not “superior’* please Mr. Mair! — not “inferior,” but 
other — it has been the fashion ; wliich is niucli the same as 
saying that it has been something to be mostly neglected. 
But Mr. Mair is not negligible, though it is a little unfor- 
tunate to find that on p. 238 Browning is “ the poet 
who more than all others represents the essential spirit 
of his age.” and that two pages later the same thing 
is asserted of Tennyson and even ratlier paradoxically 
used against him as a 
proof of his inferiority. 

But Mr. Mair does not — 
like the ordinary anti- 
Tennysonians — talk non- 
sense or show insensibility 
to poetic facts. 1 le 
admits that Tennyson 
“ founded a new ]K>etic 
diction which has lasted 
to our own day.” lie 
finds in “ Maud ” “ amaz- 
ing ” songs, and in what 
he thinks the “ failure ” 
of the ” Idylls” a “ mag- 
nificent” failure. The 
earlier “ Mortc d’Arthur” 
is “ supremely written.” 

And 3^et he feels and 
thinks that “ we ” are 
“ forced to minimise and 
perhaps dispraise ” 1 enny- 
son’s work. Now it 
certainly strikes some of 
“ us ” that even a poet — 
even a Trade Union of 
poets — ^might be satisfied 
with such a “ minimum wage of laudatory adjectives as 
“ amazing ” “ magnificent ” and “ supreme.” Yet Mr. 
Mair is no mere reckless slinger of ink in praise or blame. 
When one comes to examine his criticism as a whole it 
comes to this. Whenever Mr. Mair considers Tennyson 
as a poet he speaks magnificently (and truly) of him ; 
when he begins ” to utter foul speeches and to detract ” he 
is speaking (not always untruly) of something not essen- 
tial to poetry at all. Tennyson “ hugs 'honest doubt’ 
with all the certainty of a revelation ” ; he “ registers 
current and newly accepted ways of thought ” ; his deal- 
ings with science lack inevitableness, etc. , etc. This is the 
kind of way in which people like Leigh Hunt used to 
talk of Dante. Will Mr. Mair accept the affidavit of a 
person — not unversed in poetry — \yho after “beginning 
with a little aversion ” has for more than half a century 


been aTennysonian “stalwart ” — that the poet’s “ honest 
doubt ” has always been to that person foolishness ; 
his registering new ways of thought a stumbling-block ; 
and his science a bore ? T(^ “ us ” it matters, and has- 

mattered, never a straw whether the glorious lines in 
“ The Voyage ” describe the ways of cyclones correctly 
or incorrectly ; whetiier “In Memoriam ” is orthodox 
or unorthodox. The point of im])ortan('e is that the 
treatment, here and elsewhere, exhibits the“]nagnificent,’^ 
the “supreme,” the “amazing” poetry which Mr. 
Mair admits. And so he is of “ our ” comjnmy after 
all. 

There is little space* left for th(‘ other point, and it is,, 
perhaps, one best handled slightly. It concerns the 

somewhat off-hand fasliion 
in which he dismisses, 
later Victorian writers, and 
the comparatively large 
space (for such a ])ook 
as this) which he gives- 
to contemporaries. His. 
optimism as to the latter 
may be justified by Time : 
one Ijas nothing to say 
against it, whatever one- 
may think. Nor need one 
return to the “ pecking” 
system : though in the 
ease* of Thackeray, as in 
that of Brown(‘, it may 
go near to be thought 
that Mr. Mair lias not 
“ fc)iind the whole” and 
so is not quite trust- 
worthy even on parts. 
By whom “ the literary 
qualities of Newman have 
been perhaps overrated ” 
o n i; would like to 

know — for it is always, 

nice to know some one 

who has even “})crha])s” achieved the imi)Ossible. But 
if he really means that " when [he] reads Kingsley [he] 
is conscious of no literary intention ” he must have an 
uncanny blunt spot in liis literary consciousness, and 
requires the attentions of a Hoi)kins — for which one 
W’ould be sorry, his book being 011 the whole a vigorous^ 
a valuable, and a stimulating one. 

Notice ot two misjn'ints may oblige - as such notice 
always doi^s oblige an auth(n* who is worth liis salt. 

.“Relics” in a quotation at the foot of p. iS should 

be “ rakes.” Rakes often become relics, and very 

dreary and dilapidated relics too ; but as such they 
would make no sense here. The other is at j). 25 where 
“ warning fire ” though it would make a kind of sense, 
should more probably be “ waning.” The book well 
de.serves an early opportunity for rectification of these. 



John Donne. 

From a painting in the Dyce ami Foster collection. 
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IN A GLASS DARKLY.* 

It is twenty years since JCdward Garnett, as reader 
to Mr. lusher Unwin, came upon the manuscript of “ Al- 
mayer’s Folly,” recognised its cpiality, and gave to it 
<in effectual existence as a printed and published book. 
Throughout those years discriminating readers have 
endorsed his judgment ; but those who read will) vision 
and illumination are never numerous, and it is only recently 
that the art of Joseph Conrad has gained the wider acclaim 
and larger reward which constitute success. New' gospels 
w'erc ever the treasure of the few ; great arts come rarely 
to fruition save in the privacy of a narrow' circle ; it is 
the voices in the wdlflerness, persistent in devotion and 
conviction, w'hich make ready the way. The w'orld’s 
debt to Conrad is in some measure a debt likewise to 
(iarnett, and to all those haithlul ones wli<» knew' and said 
so surely tlia.t among us there w'as <»ne who w'as a master. 

Now', it IS a commonplace ; Conrad lias “ arrived.” 
America, w'hicli contrary to the usual opinion iii this 
•country, reads voraLionsly and of the best, has discovered 
him ; and here is a book about him, w hich, w'c are iiiiormeil 
in the preface ” has been written both for tlie students t»f 
his work and lor those who know' nothing about it.” For 
the benefit ot the latter class, it contains, within the compass 
of a single cliaptcT, condensations at Conrad’s books and 
stories ; ” Lord Jim.” w'lth its glamour and charm and 
colour, goes into less than thret! and a half pages. 

There is a sense, one gaihers, m which a primrose by 
the river’s brim is .something other than a sim])le primrose ; 
and my ow'n prime objection to Mr. Kicliard ( urle's study 
•of Joseph Conrad is that Conrad, the author of the books, 
Irom ” Almayer’s 1 m illy ” to ” Chance,” is not enough for 
him. He is a psychologist, an artist, a figure w'hose 
stature is to be measured by that of Henry Janies or 
Flaubert, a writer continually in need of elucidation by the 
■critic. This practice of taking an author to pieces in firder 
to look at his mechanism is proper enough to the class- 
room, where ” literature ” is a ” subject,” one learns 
something at the time that does no harm afterw'ards ; but 
in the case of C'onrad, whom one has <*ither read or w'ill 
read, it is a disturbance 'fo a figure wdiich is clear enough 
■as it stands, il lends a false and repellent effect tif com- 
plexity and difficulty ; it does nothing to strengthen and 
•confirm the impression one has already gained for oneself 
from his books of a spirit infinite in its piety tow'ards all 
things human, of a creative force all-embracing in its 
range, of a personality at once modest and djmamic. 
Of all Jiving or dead authors, Conrad is least adajded to 
be the subject of a text-book for those w'ho have not 
read him. The proper, the only study of Conrad is Conrad. 

Mr. Curie’s jireiace avows a secondary purpose—” to 
arouse interest in the greatest and least know'ii of Mr. 
Conrad s n()\els, in the marvellous ' Nostromo.’ ” For 
Mr. Curie, ” J.ord Jim ” show's serious defects : ” its 

purpose is almost too didactic, and il is a purjiose strained 
to the uttermost ” ; ” ‘ The Secret Agent ' suffers, to 
some extent, from the improbability of its plot ” ; tlu^ 
action in ” An Outcast of tiie Islands ” lie considers ” too 
long draw'll out”; Heart of Darkness' suffers frvnn 
exaggeration.” But ” Nostromo ” (save for ” the confu.scd 
way in whicJi time is indicated ”) is without rcjiroach ; 
it stands for Mr. Curie not merely as Conrad’s chief claim 
to fame, but for ” one of the most astounding fours de 
Joyce in all literature . . it is Conrad's genius incarnate ” 

(.'j/r). 1 do not ilcrivc from these judgments any sense of 

a clear standard of criticism applied by Mr. Curie to his 
author. For all his enthusiasm and his missionary fervour 
•on behalf of those who have not yet read the books w'hich 
he characterises, the view of ” Heart of Darkness ” as 

• ” Joseph Conrad : A Study,” by Richard Curie. 7s. fid. 
net. (Kegan Paul.) 


exaggerated, of ” The Secret Agent ” as improbable, can 
only ari.se from a complete misunder.standing, from applying 
to the books in question an arbitrary rule-of-thumb of 
proportion and likelihood. And this is not criticism. 
These barbs of blame, planted like banderillas at fortuitous 
points in a body of great literature, are of no profit ; they 
have, in their laconic terseness, an effect of having been 
darted from an Olympian judgment-seat, condemnations 
from W'hich there is no appeal. They w'ill not serve at 
all to aid the timid spirit , shivering on the brink of reading 
('onrad for himself, to take the plunge and borrow' a copy. 

It is fair to note, however, that when Mr. Curie relaxes 
from the attitudes of a judge, his admiration for Conrad's 
work is genuine and whole-hearted. It is natural to him 
to pick and botanise, but he has a love of flow'crs, none the 
less. He remarks, shrewdly and justly, upon Conrad’s 
success in drawing old men. ” He has caught, better 
tlian aiiyoiK* 1 know, the set attitude and the aloofness, 
that air ol living in the past, which is the very breath of 
old age.” 01 Conrad's women he observes that “his 
women portraits are tlie most finished, delicate and poignant 
of all liis portraits.” Mrs. (hiuld, of cfiursc, rather pre- 
occupies him, since she belongs to the pages of ” Nostromo.” 
but he does not overlook W innie N’erloc in the ” improb- 
able ” ” Secret Agent,” nor tiu* ultciiv moving and heroic 
ligure of W'liinie Verloc’s mother. Ol C onrad's prose he 
is critical but admiring : 

” Ills iiiu.sii' is not the mere enlargement of (»liler English 
strains, it i.s a new nni.sic altogether- iJio romantic, mysterious 
and thrilling music ol another race. 'I'liere is a Latin, harp-like 
rhythm about ('onrad’s prose whii h is intenselv individual . . . 
Then* is no doubt that Conrad's earlier prose is more immedi- 
ately stimulating — and, indeed, there are individual passages in 
it vvhii'Ji are ai Liiallv Jus finest things — but his later jirose js 
undoubtedlv a siilitJer aehievoment. . . . Jlis earlier jirose i.s 
sometimes uncertain, .sometimes exaggerated, but his later 
prose has the luufunn temper of absolute mastery.” 

But, then : 

” It IS in “ Nostromo ” that the originality of Conrad’s stvle 
appears most unitpie (mc) and most unapproachable. For it has 
neither the inanneri.sm of the earlier books ntu- the attitude of 
the later ones. No, it is like a river flowing calmly,” etc., etc. 

In his opening chapter Mr. C'urle remarks that it is in 
talk that modern wTiters arc best and most illuniinatingly 
discussed. That is true. A waiter w'ho is not Jeli, whose 
work is not the intimate and pressing concern of his readers, 
may be put aside lor articles m reviews and critical studies ; 
his affair can wait. Conrad’s cannot. To have read a 
book by him is to have had an adventure ; and the just 
w'ord upon it emerges only in tlie interchange of men who 
have undergone the experience and bear iipon their minds 
and in their memories the marks of it. 

Lkkceval Gibbon. 


DEVON FOLK TALES.* 

The last of Mr. Kdeii Pliillpotfs* Dartmoor work ! One 
may avow without blushes a dcsjiairing admiration ol the 
rare kind of author wlio, w'ith a proper zest for life’s variety, 
can devote himself to one long task and then say : ” It is 
finished.” Mr. Phillpolts lias, by common consent, done 
Dartmoor and its people so very well that the end of his 
task will be much regretted. It w'ill be regretted the 
more because of this collection of short talcs. There is 
(what the age has little use for but his readers value) a vast 
fund of practical sagacity in them. ” They scarcely fire 
the blood,” says a probably young reviewer in a daily 
contemporary ; but the art of life prizes a ripe and easy 
humour. 1 have called them folk tales, for it seems to 
me that the name belongs to them more justly than it 
does to nursery fictions. Have we not reached a stage 

• "The Judge’s Chair.” By Eden Phillpotts. fis. (Murray.) 
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of civilisation when the f^enre story, as one finds it here 
and as I know it in Yorkshire and liclievc it to be cui*rent 
throughout rural ]^:ngland^ the best fruit of humorous 
^rossip, of the proper study of mankind — may be taken 
among the English people to be characteristic ? 1 believe 

there is only one reason why it is not—namcly, the wretched 
lack of leisure and cult'ire that prevents immense bodies of 
the English people from becoming as good readers as they 
arc listeners and talkers. With any decent life for country 
folk we should have had a demand for such literature that 
must have rated it. 

There is a great store of material for it. deplorably im- 
worked. (.)ur run of story-books may be \ ery line, but it 
ignores the folk-wisdom of ICngland. Some years ago 
there was a little of this retrieved by the Kailyarders. and 
it was the salt of what they gave ns. A factitious senti- 
ment marred their artistry, and killed the Kailyard School ; 
which was a groat jiity. Jhit those writers were not pro- 
ducing lor the class they pictured. Nothing hold them 
to the truth. J1 is the heroic merit ol J\Ir. Philljjolts tliat 
he has stuck to the truth as he sees it, for its own sake. 
The same may be said of 'I'homas I lardy and some others, 
living and dead 1 cannot speak of what the Kailyard 
School might have been, and was not. without naming the 
disastrous death of (ieorge Douglas, though Ins “House 
with the (been Shutters” hu ked tlie sane and sunny 
humour of the folk. Hardy larks it too, lor lluil matter. 
But in the hmg run, if things liad be<Mi propitious, this 
humour W’ould inevitably havt' been tlie test ol a lrut‘ 
folk literature. Here it is in “ The ludge's rii.iir.” More- 
over, such a literature would liaie saved tlie sliort story 
in this country, w'here it is now a tiling so trivial, jne- 
teiitions and unhlorary. that vno Jiaxc to be ashamed ol 
our inaga/ines 'I'lie short story oi real hie is a natural 
English product without a market. AN'e are fobbed off 
with ” shop goods ” 'I'iuis it ]ia}i])ens tliat 1, tor om*. 
have refill Mr. J’hilljiotts’ book with unqualilied ])l(‘asure. 

Its title indicates the critical jxiint ol view jirojier to 
f^ueh a school ol WTiting. The original nanator of the 
stories is an old moorinan. iipc with knowlcilge of life, 
which has ” imparted a jovial armiia to Ins mind.” and 
makes him ” tell even a sad story with a twinkle, in a 
philosophic and ironic spirit.” Ho has all his Ii!e been 
judging the world about him kiudly, though with a shrewil 
and failliful eye. His tales are about the way that men and 
maidens love, and married jieojile quarrel, and all the 
■common aims and qualities of human nature that make 
comedy. They are infinitely diverting. As lor the homely 
wisdom in them, it lies in the moorman’s point of view' 
even more than in quaint sayings. JJut 1 W'ish there 
were space to quote him : 

“ Your red women generally be tidy, particular creatures ; 
but you'll find oft enough that if cleanlin«.s.s be next to godliness 
o' one side, 'tis close kin with a devil of a temper on t'other ” 
“ 1 will .say he knew liis luck, which is .i ran* branch ol know- 
ledge.” ” If everybody wJio gets Iheii liver go wnnig and dies 
of it is to have the set-out iii Heaven that Jane have ])lanned. 
then 'twill take a pretty fair bite out of New Jcru.saleiii, in niv 
opinion. Shc’vc got an idea that her mansion up alott w'oii't 
stand in le.ss than Jitty acres.” 

'fhe book is full of honest country laughter. To me 
it seems that Mr. Phillpotts hits his best perspective with 
old Tom Caimtcr and Jfilly Turtle. 

KuciiiLEv Snowden. 


THE AUTHOR OF “NIGHT THOUGHTS.”* 

Among those readers to wdiom it made appeal, and in 
the hey-day of its popularity, lew' poems could compete 
in attractiveness with Young’s ” Night Thoughts.” Its 
lame, moreover, w'as not confined to this country, but 
extended far beyond its boundaries, and it is claimed 
for the })oem that it has been translated into “ practically 
every European language.” We have Coleridge’s author- 
ity for the statement that of the three most popular books 
in the German language one was the translation of Young’s 

* ” Life and Letters of Edward Young.” By H. C. Shelley. 
128. 6d. net. (Pitman.) 


“ Night Thoughts,” w'liich proud position it shared with 
Hervey's ” Meditations ” and Kichardson’s ” Clarissa 
Harlow'e.” I hiw arc the mighty fallen ! Who reads 
'S'lning now'adays ? The lover of poetry might possibly 
reail a ronsideiable portion of the poem, say, the first 
” Niglit ” or so. and might do so witli no little pleasure 
and satisfaction ; to compass the w'hole nine "Nights” — 
lor tlicre are nine of them -witli sustained interest W'oulcl be 
incredible. He iniglit as a sell-imjiosed task plod his w'eary 
w'ay through the lengthy tl<»loi<»iis tnict to the last line; 
but one w'oiild not wish to be within e*ir-.sliol of him at 
the hmsh Some w'orks tliere nM\' be which ” Christianise 
every discordant angry p.ission ” 'fhe |)oem in question 
is most certainly not one ol tlimn. Not tliat llicrc arc 
no me.'its in it. Inir otherwise. 'I'here are many very 
many —line lines in llu* ” Niglit riionghts,” and the fore- 
gijing (.omment must be understood tis referring to the 
poem as a whole. Jl would be in* very diKicult under- 
taking to eonqiile a Young anthology whit.h could not 
fail to gi\e intense pleasure to the reader, and at the 
sinie time reiultM' a real ser\ u i* to the poet’s genius. 
Johnson's pronoiincenienl tliat N'oiing was a. genius and a 
]Kiet may still be aiaepled as iin iindoiibti'd f ict. Coleridge 
IS striteil to have saul tli.it tliere were p.irts in ^’^oiing 
whith must he iinmoital. and it is turtlu'r recorded of him 
that “ he loveil to re. id 
a p.Lge ol Young, a.nd 
walk out to llniik ol 
linn ” IMoreovei , in 
eiiiendirig the last tun 
hues (d a sonnet 
W'nlten bv laimb, 

“ How Ke.ison reel’d ' 

\Vh.'it gloom V tiaiis- 
])orts i<>s(‘ ’ 

Till llie rude dash- I 
mgs rock'd I hem to 
rt*j)os(‘,” 

Coleridge clearly plag- 
lari/i'd Young’s” Ho\e 
J^eason Keels ” This 
indebtedness to tlie 
” Night Thoughts” 
w^as II n noticed b\ 

Lamb as well as by 
the lattei’s eomiiK’iit- 
ators. Jvanib appears 
to ha ve bee n n ol u 1 1 lu - /I /, ,, 

quciinted with ^’oung, 

for, commenting on an sh.iiry. (huiMn). 

expression in Coler- 
idge’s ” Keligions ]\I usings ” he asks, ” Is not tliat thought 
and those words in 'S’ouiig, ' Stands in the Sun ' ? or is it 
only sneh as ^’oung in one ol his better moments might 
have writ ? ” Possilily I.anib may ha\c hid in his mind 
a line in Night VII., “A Christian dw'ells, like Uriel, in 
the Sun.” And, certainlv, Lamb himself burrow's from 
Voung. The ajio.stiaqihe ” O ye Mairaviscs of the age ” in 
” Jhisamund (hay.” must be more than a coincidence, 
when we remember N'oung’s ” < > ye l.orensios of our age ! 
More especially wdieii it is noted tliat the w'ord ” Matravises” 
is italicised. 

There is a reference to Young in the ” Table-'l'alk of 
Samuel Kugers ” perhaps worthy of citation : *' Jn my 
youthful days Young's ‘ Niglit Thoughts ’ wais a very 
iavourite book, especially w ith ladies : 1 knew more than 
one lady who had a copy of it in wdnch particular passages 
W'erc marked for her by some popul.ir preacher. Young’s 
poem, ‘ The Last Day,’ contains, amulst much absurdity, 
several very fine lines : wdiat an enormous thought is tliis ! 

' Tho.se overwhelming armies, w'liose eonimand 
Said to one Empire ‘ Fall,’ another ‘ Stand,’ 

Whose rear lay rapt in flight, while breaking dawn 
Housed the broad front, and call'd the battle on.' ” 

If Young’s muse had kept at that high level ol imagina- 
tive thought, the iniquity of oblivion would in vain have 
scattered her poppies. 


I'rnin ■ I ifi- .inH I.< tirrs of l-Jdwaril Younn," 
l»> H. C. Slii-llry. (l-'Uiuan). 
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Mr. Shelley’s object in writing the present work does 
not appear to have been to demonstrate that Young is 
undeservedly neglected or, rather, ignored, but, incident- 
ally, to show that some misconceptions as to his 
character are unjust, and, primarily, to make use of a 
considerable number of letters written by the poet wdiich 
have lately been discovered. These letters were principally 
written to the Duchess of J\)rtland, wdiosc patent of im- 
mortality is assured by reason of “ dear Matt. Prior’s ” 
exquisite and unforgettable lines written to her when a 
child of five years old. She was his “ noble, lovely, little 
Peggie,” the daughter of his friend and patron, Kobert 
Hanley, Earl of Oxford. It is claimed for these letters 
that they " will substantiate the assertion of Lord Jeffrey 
that Young w'as not only as * devout ’ and as * merry * 
as Cowper, but ' undoubtedly more witty.’ *' It is diffi- 
cult, nay, impossible to agree with such a verdict or to 
come within a measiircable distance of such an appraise- 
ment. Cowper will, one is inclined to believe, remain for 
all time one of the best letter writers in the language. 
Whether he is the best epistolar is a debatable point. There 
is one, “ there in llic back-ground,” by name Charles 
Lamb, to wliom the present writer’s allegiance has for 
years been given, and it would be a difficult matter to 
shake or undermine that allegiance. But that is merely 
a personal affair and as such, of course, not binding on 
others. 

After much ('ogitatioii, the following is selected as a 
specimen of ^'oiiiig’s “ epistolary mailer ” at its best (the 
W'ritcr has returned to his own root; towards the close of 
the year 1745. after a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland at their county house at Biilstrode, and gives a 
few details of the incidents on the homeward journey) : 

" I rid very hard, and got licncc by three of the clock, which 
you kno V, Madam, is dinner- 1 me. My ma'd told me she wa? 
glad I came so o])i)ortunoly, for l)y that means she tliought verily 
shfi could provide me a diniicT again the next day. I suppose 
the wench had heard T eat six times a day at fhdstrode, and was 
balancing the account, nur was this the solo felicity of my pmrney. 
My man was ill ol a fever ; thcTcfcjrc, when wc came to St. Albans, 
he desired 1 would stop a minute, that he might take something, 
being ill ; and as he s.ncl he thought his blood was much inflamed, 
I stopped, and left him the liberty of having what he pleased ; 
on winch he drank half a pint ot liot brandy ; then W'e put on 
apace, and by the time wc had ride four miles, his horse stumbled, 
though it was the rider drank tlic brandy. On the jolt, Tcnn 
waked, and cried ; ' Sir, 1 liavc dropped the bag ! ’ I was in a 
passion at his negligence, and told him 1 should have nothing 
for dinner. ‘ No, Sir,’ says he, with great joy, ‘ the venison is 
here ; I only liave dropped your leather bags.' Now, Madam, 
in those bags were nought but my shirts, wigs, shoes, razors, 
etc. ; in short, my whole travelling estate. On being a little 
disgusted even at that loss, he told me, to be sure somebody must 
pick it up, and no doubt would bring it after us ; and then 
trotted on with great tranquillity of mind. Whilst I was con- 
sidering how I should best manage the handle of my whip to 
knock him off his horse, and leave him to be jiicked up by the 
next comer, with my bags, a servant from my, and your Grace’s, 
lioncst landlord at the ‘ Hcd Lion ’ overtook me with what was 
lost ; which wvis left on a horse block in his inn-yard. Now 
judge, Madam, if I stand in nee<l of highlander.s in order to be 
undone. How long it may be haforc they strip me of my shirt 
which I so happily recovered. Heaven only knows.” 

It must be admitted that tlic bulk of the corre.spon deuce 
docs not contain many letters of so humorous a quality. 
Here and there we come across delightful pleasantries 
such as : ” On Saturday 1 waited on my Lady Oxford 
(Mother of the Duchess of Portland) to thank her for 
bringing you into the world.” But, truth to tell, they arc 
not very numerous. 

Mr. Shelley makes a somewhat foolish and amateurish 
comment on (icorge Eliot's fine criticism of Young in her 
brilliant Westminster Review article — ” Worldlincss and 
Otlier-worldlincs.s ” — in which she compares liim unfavour- 
ably with Cowper. 

Young was undoubtedly a very worldly-minded cleric 
— generally, if not invariably, on the look-out for the 
chance — and Mr. Shelley’s special pleading is not 
alit^ether convincing, although he has corrected one or 
two of the unjust, perverse and preju^ced mis-statements 
of the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, which appeared in Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets.” S. Butterwortu. 


WHITELAW REID^S ESSAYS* 

These two very handsome volumes contain a large and 
various selection from the writings of the late Ambassador 
of the United States of America in England. Some are 
reprinted from reviews, others were delivered as lectures 
and addresses before University and other audiences. Their 
range may be seen from their themes. We may cite those 
on “ The Rise of the United States,” “ The Danger Point 
in Immigration,” “ Problems Flowing from the Spanish- 
American War ” ; on Education in America and England ; 
on Lincoln, Jefferson, Edmund Burke, Byron, Talleyrand. 
One that may prove of especial interest at the moment deals 
w'ith the Scot in America, and the Ulster Scot. Between 
1730 and 1770 Mr. Reid tells us there were at least half 
a million Ulstermen in the Colonics, and at the time of 
the Revolution they formed one-sixth of the total popu- 
lation. And the Scots and the Ulstermen were the back- 
bone of the f^cvoliition. He tells us wdiat few of us knew 
or remembered, that the original Bunker’s Hill is close 
outside Belfast. The name is probably a corruption of 
Brunker’s I fill. Captain Brunkcr was an officer who came 
to Ulster wdth Essex in 1572, and received a grant of land 
in Antrim. The essays on Lincoln and Jefferson are most 
interesting ; they are written from a great knowledge 
and out of a wise understanding. Indeed, the essays 
that arc concerned with American politics and affairs 
are excellent, full of balanced sense, and sanity of view. 
TJie essay on Byron is interesting, too, in another way. 
The writer’s criticism is that of a plain man, a man of sense 
and judgment, but emphatically not a man of letters. He 
attributes iiyron’s lessened fame to the fact that he was 

perpetually in revolt. His work is the literature of 
revolt, and, for the most part, of unwise and unsuccessful 
revolt.” He calls ” Childe Harold” his highwatcr mark, 
but has not a word to say of “ Don Juan.” Somewhere 
he calls Poe’s definition of poetry as the rhythmic creation 
of beauty ” a ghastly creed.” Perhaps, in some ways, 
the best and most interesting of all arc the essays on 
journalism. Mr. J^eid knew all about the Ameriraii 
Press since the mid-Victoriaii days, and watched its de- 
velopment, which he describes with rapid insight, and 
with enjoyment that is fully shared by the reader. He 
has much that is wise and much that is acute to say of 
the tendencies, duties, and opportunities of modern journal- 
ism. It is pleasant to find that, with his high ideals, he 
admires the T^iridon Press. Throughout the two volumes? 
Mr. Reid's disinterested way of approaching problems, 
and his intellectual honesty and scrupulousness, arc the 
most distinguishing features, and these are so valuable 
that we must look forward eagerly to the publication of the 
biography which is now in preparation. 

F. M. A. 


THE NEW ROAD.t 

In “ The New ]^oad,” Mr. Neil Munro takes the old 
path through the romantic Highlands, trodden by the 
heroes of Scott, and by Allen Break and David Balfour in 
more recent times. There is more of Stevenson than of 
Scott in the new Highland romance. In fact, Mr. Munro 
has won to the position that many tried to gain, and now 
stands forth bravely as the legitimate successor to the 
author of ” Kidnapped.” It need scarcely be said that 
Jilr, Munro is no imitator. He has a marked originality 
alike in dictation and in spirit, and his subject-matter i# 
fresh and interesting. Unlike both Scott and Stevenson, 
he is not concerned in the least about the Lowland Scot, 
Jt is the Gael of the mountains and the outer islands who 
is the unique object of interest to the author of the ” Lost 
Pibroch ” ; and in his new romance, he takes the High- 
lander in the days of liis glory, before the power of the clans 
was broken on Culloden Moor. When the story opens* 

♦ “ The Collected Essays of Whitelaw Reid.” 2 Vols. 2X2. 
net. (Smith, Elder). 

J ” The New Road.” By Neil Munro. (Blaekwood). 6 isL 
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Wade is building " The New Road/' running northwards 
€rom Stirling and opening the country for the first time 
in history to the influences of civilisation. The clansmen 
are moody and restless ; for they see that the road is an 
instrument of domination, along which an army with 
guns can move and defeat the clans in detail. So the 
Highlanders arc rapidly arming in preparation for the 
wild, splendid raid, which was to carry them .as far as 
Derby. 

Such is the fine background to the adventures of young 
Mr. Macmaster and his more experienced companion, 
Ninian Campbell. Iloth of them take General Wade's 
road to the north, in order to carry out a little matter of 
business ; but they find that tlie ro<irl is blocked to them 
by a watch of Highlanders, and they got into a tangle of 
adventures, told witli a brilliance, zest and picturesqueness 
that recall Stevenson at his best. The language is a pure 
delight ; it is often true Gaelic eloquence expressed in fine 
Jinglish, somewhat in the way that vSynge turned the elo- 
quence of the Irish G.ael into the hnest pirose <»f our day. 
There .arc no set descriptions of scenery, but the spirit of 
the wild, misty wooded heights is subtly conveyed in the 
course of the story, together with a vivid impression of the 
ordinary life of the Highlander iii the last clays of his 
glory. 

It is quite the best piece of work that Mr. Neil Munro 
has yet done. More than lo\’ing study of the history of 
liis race and fine careful craftsmanship have gone to its 
making. In it arc life and inspiration, such as occuned 
in gle.ams in some of Mr. Miiunfs early Highland short 
stories, hor some years he has been trying to develop 
himself from a writer of fine, uncertain, lyrical genius into 
a writer with the epic qualities of pro.se narrative art. 
In most cases his longer works have still only been lighted 
by gleams of the true fire. 'Hiey were charming, w-ork- 
manlike, distinguished efforts, but they wanted that 
broad illumination and sustained power of narrative, 
with a crescendo nnivtunenl, micessary in the best kind of 
long novel. 

In " 'fhe New Koad ” he lias won the 1 idler inspiration. 
He is now one of tin' chiet writers of the modern romantic 
school perhaps indeed tlie chief. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS.* 

For some time we have had reason to bless the enter- 
prise of certain publishers who have turned their attention 
to French literature, which is— ajiart from poetry — the 
greatest of all hteratures of the West, 'i'he cheap cloth- 
bound volumes which are now coming from the press 
arc in every way more desirable than the familiar yellow- 
back, that is, if we put on one side the delightful associa- 
tions of the latter. And no doubt there arc a number 
of French writers whom it is undesirable to read in any 
form other than that of their native land. In defence 
of the paper-back it is often urged th.at if you care for 
any particular volume you can have it bound in any style 
and colour that you please, but this appears to be a weak 
excuse, since it is surely preferable to have a book in the 
cover which its author, however misguided he may have 
been, prefers ; and if the author has, on account of death 
or other reasons, left the choice to his publisher’s discretion, 
then it is more than likely that we should not have turned 
it out 90 well ourselves. The readers of French literature 
in England are vastly on the increase, owing to a great 
extent to Anatole France, whose books are not available 
except in paper covers, and it is all to the good that these 
facilities in the way of price and binding should be afforded 
us. Anatole Le Braz is in a peculiar position ; he has 
been already in part translated into English, but he is 
not so popular among us as is Pierre Loti, whose Breton 

* “ Paques d’Islande," by Anatole Le Braz ; and “ Les' 
Chouans,’^ by H. de Balzac, is. net each. (Nelson.) 

Contes Fantastiques," by Charles Nodier, and " Adolphe/* 
by Benjamin Constant, is. net each. (Dent.) 

** Fables." By La Fontaine. lod. net. (Nelson.) 


work his own resembles. Loti has also been in part trans- 
lated, but one ventures to think that this was a mistake, 
since so |>erfect and delicate a stylist loses so enormously 
in the process. Le Braz devotes himself largely to the 
simple life and death of Bretons ; their folk-lore and their 
voyages to Iceland lind in him a devoted chronicler. He 
docs not pay so much unceasing attention to the word as 
does Loti, and therefore he can better be translated. 
" Paques dTslande " reminds one over and over again 
of " Pecheur d’Jslande,” and not always to the advantage 
of the latter. Both books are in the nature of the case 
somewhat sentimental, but the human pyschology is in 
Le Braz more satisfying. Ilis volume contains several 
studies in addition to the pathetic tale of Guillaume Kerello, 
which tale, by the way, must cau.se us and Messieurs 
Loti and Le Braz -to congratulate ourselves that Joseph 
Conrad chose to become an English and not a French 
writer ; anyone to whom Brittany, the real Brittany 
of mist and rocks and furze and loneliness and ancient 
things, is dear will turn with pleasure to, the.se other tales 
of Le Braz. Of course, in Balzac’s " Lcs Chouans " we 
receive a tremendously vivid impression of the Briji:any 
of the revolutionary period, and Brittany is one 'of the 
homos of lost causes. The grandeur of Balzac is to one 
reader at any rate more wonderful in his shorter stories ; 
there is nothing heic to rival the " Atheist’s Mass," but 
on the other hand the chain, as it were, of episodes is more 
to one’s taste than a long, more orthodox story. Before 
the publication of this volume of Charles Nodier’s work 
it may be doubted whether he was at all well known in 
this country. One can de.scribc him shortly as a curious 
and curiously interesting product of the nineteenth 
century. He is much concerned with the arcliitecture 
of his tales, and the talcs themselves abound in ideas. 
How different he is from Flaubert may be seen from the 
remark : “ Comme il faut nne moralit6 aux contes les 
plus vLilgaircs, voiis ne me defende/ i)as, messieurs, d'en 
attacher unc a cchu-ci ..." but he is on the side of our- 
selves and the angels when he sums up the talc of H6ltee 
Gillet with the words : "II ne faut tuer personne. II ne 
faut pas tuer ceux qui tuent. II no faut pas tuer le bourreau ! 
Les lois d’homicide, il faut les tuer ! . . This story 
of Helene Gillet is very interesting, but the pathos is not 
so heart-brcaldng — it is more sluittering than that of 
" Vn Cii'iir Simple." The remaining two volumes before 
me have introductions by personages no less eminent 
than h'aguet and Boiirget. The charm of La Fontaine, 
more than 500 pages of charm and edilication and memories 
and no r)or6 pictures — wdiat more can you demand for 
ten pence ? And whatever one may think of Bourget’s later 
work, there is no one to whom w'c would listen more readily 
w^heii the subject is psychological and removed from to-day’s 
arena. " Adolphe ’’ is anyhow a book that one has to 
read, with pleasure. 

Henry Bakrlein. 


THE THEORY OF POETRY IN ENGLAND.* 

At the beginning of his admirably lucid preface Prof. R. l^ 
Cowl announces that his book is intended lor the use of 
students of English poetry and criticism. "Student" 
must here have no restricted interpretation, for this col- 
lection of authoritative documents, expo.sitory and critical, 
should certainly claim the attention of all readers of 
poetry, whose judgment does not stop short with the 
appeal to Molidre's maid. The publication of this book 
is opportune. No one in these days demands a return in 
criticism to the Johnsonian frame of mind, or to a measure- 
ment of poetry by " the indispensable law's of Aristotelian 
criticism." 

Nevertheless, soundness and sanity of judgment on 
modern poetry commence only with the recollection of 

/. ♦ " The Theory of Poetry in England." (Its Development 
' •''’ill Doctrines and Ideas from the Sixteenth Century to the Nine- 
■ teenth Century). By R. P. Cowl. M.A. 5s.net. (Macmillan.) 
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past theories, and increase in strength and sureness when 
the ajsthetic principles and critical standards of previous 
" centuries are thi)roughly understood. 

Prof. Cowl's book is not a collection of obiter dicta, and 
the opinions of individual writers have throughout been 
subordinated to the presentation in detail of the general 
evolution of poetic theory in England during the three 
most prolific centuries in our literature. Thus it is possible 
to trace not only the evolution and development of the 
theory of poetry, but to watch throughout three centuries 
of exposition and criticism the oscillation of theory between 
the poles of Classicism and Eomanticisrn. For tins reason 
the volume claims tlie attention of all literary historians. 
Too little work has been done on the study of poetry from 
the point of view of theory. In the past, ample justice has 
been given to that kind of criticism which finds in poetry 
the utterance of tlie finest spirit of the age, and of the 
nation's life : we are weary of criticism which pillages the 
lives of famous authors to interpret their work. Dryden’s 
apostasies, J*opc's quarrels with Addison, Johnson’s 
splendid and ov^ermastering dictatorship. Hyron’s “ ('hilde 
Haroldism," how threadbare do these themes tend to 
become ! Hut it is not too much to say that the most 
fresh and valuable work that remains to be done by 
literary hi.storians, lies in the re-examination and recon- 
sideration of those critical documents, which, in practically 
every period of our literature, inanilest the alliance of 
poetic practice with poetic: theory, and demonstrate the 
constant interplay ol creative and critical work. 

From the piuiit of view prosemted by Prot. Cowl’s book, 
the study poc'try ceases to be a matter ol ” Ages." 
Doubtless the old convenient classifications — the Age of 
Dryden, the Age of I'ope, the Age of \Vordsworth~ will 
always convey to the iniiici of the reader the salient features 
of tlie period, but this study of critical doctrines, this 
tracing, with wide and patient scholarship, the ebb and 
flow of the tides of Classicism and Romanticism renders 
any sharp division of English poetry into epochs a matter 
of difticulty. 

As the author points out in his preface, the two great 
conflicting theories arrived m embryo Irom Italy in the 
sixteenth century. For a time tentative efforts were made 
to combine the cardinal doi'tnncs of bf»th thc'orics, but 
under the influence of tlio seventeenth-century French 
Classical School, Nco-Classicism freed itsell, and gradually 
approached its period of authority about tlic middle of the 
eighteenth century. Yet its sovereignty in poetry was 
far from being absolute. The narnm, intensely logical 
mind of a critic like Hoileau applied seemingly without 
question or thought of compromise the rules and ’’ kinds " 
of classical poetry and criticism to F rench poetry, English 
critics were less orthodox : there never was in England 
any " root and branch " allegiance in criticism to the tenets 
of Aristotle or Horace. 

What is true of Nco-Classicism wdth respect to its dcveloj)- 
ment is equally true of Romanticism. It made no sudden 
and decisive challenge to Neo-Classical critics : its heresies 
at first were very mild. 'J'lie real assault began with the 
vindication of " Gothic " poetry. " Judge of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,* ** writes Ilurd in 1762, " by the classic models, 
and you arc shocked with its disorder : consider it with 
an eye to its Gothic original, and you find it regular. The 
unity and simplicity of the former arc more complete ; 
but the latter has that sort of unitA’ and simplicity which 
results from its nature." 'riiis marks the way of liberation 
for Romanticism, and from this it proceeds by gradual 
steps to the assertion of the principle of freedom for all 
poetry from the bondage of formal law, and to the elabora- 
tion of theories of imagination and inspiration, which were 
in accord with the transcendental tendencies of the early 
nineteenth century.^ 

This summary, necessarily brief and sketchy, conveys 
no adequate idea of the complex nature of these theoiics, 
nor of the labour involved in marshalling an unwieldy mass 
of evidence towards a precise and definite elucidation of 
doctrine. The author is to be congratulated on the fresh- 
ness of his material, particularly for the study of eighteenth- 


century poetry. The impressionistic and interpretative 
criticism of the Romantic School is sufficiently well known ; 
its inherent attractiveness makes the practice of it perma- 
nent. But the Augustan Age of English poetry continues 
to suffer from the vagueness of its exponents. To say that 
cightecnth-ccntury poets opposed Art to Nature, that they 
followed the ancients, that their ideals were circumscribed 
by the desire for urbanity, common sense, and the sub- 
ordination of inspiration and enthusiasm to reason, is 
merely to touch the fringes of the subject. The only 
real means to the solution of " the riddle of the eighteenth 
century " is to go back to Neo-Classical theories, pro- 
pounded in detail, and conscientiously followed. To this- 
end. Prof, ('owl’s book is invaluable. What exactly the 
August aus look from the Aristotelian doctrine of poetry 
as a mimetic art, what they meant by the phrase " Follow 
Nature," what the word " Nature " itself meant to them, 
and for what reasons they modelled their work 011 the 
poetry of antiquity, all these questions are handled with 
precision and ilistinclkm. In the making of this volume. 
Prof. Cowl’s line ami ('ompetent scholarship has had lull 
scope: the result is a real coiilribiition to the history of 
ICnglisli poetiy. 

John K. Pkodti . 

“VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE.*’* 

It is with a feeling of doubt and hesitation, a sense as 
of drawn blinds and a hushed chamber, that one apj>roaehes 
the posthumous work of a powi'rliil artist : a semse more- 
over of taking him, as it were, at a disadvantage. For he 
left his picture upon the easel, perhaps even turned facc- 
to-wall, awaiting the last scumbles, the final fusing that 
comes of a vision cleared and refreshed by abstention ; yet 
wo view it, framed, hung in a strong gallery light, as a 
thing upon which the artist— -in reality robbed by death 
of that needed privilege — has presumably pronounced his 
conclusive “Yes.” 

“ Vandover and the Brute - the fiercely unflinching title 
gives an instant key to the work of an uiifliiKhuig Realist, 
one vowed to tlie task of tearing tlu; very entrails from his 
subject, in effect its dominant idea has not merely 
possessed, it has ob.sessed him. To peruse the book is to 
be something more than a reader : rather is it to become 
the thrilled spcctafor of an arena-battle, fought to its 
whelming finish between Vandover and the firutc within 
him. There arc no light interludes of pageantry, or even 
of the deadly-delicate refiarius and secutor type. Sensual 
Brute and feebly striving Man are at grips, from first to 
last, upon the blood-stained sand. 

We see Vandover first scratched, as a mere boy, by the 
Brule ; clawed afresli, though not vitally, as a Harvard 
sophomore. The San Francisco life opens, thanks to the 
saving grace of his art istic talent, more hopefully. Hut there 
is hardly stuff enough in Vandover for art to take root in : 
he is pleasant, sybaritic, fleshly ; a man to feed on chocolate 
creams while soaking himself by the hour in luxurious 
hot-baths. His society, mainly that of unclassed women, 
is diluted by the company of his tvro college chums. Oi 
these Haight, the sweet-natured, is too negative to be 
influential ; (ieary, clever and capable, is morally as rotten 
as himself : a self-consequential " bounder," moreover, the 
iteration of whose little tags wears, like the insistent 
display of Mr. Carker’s teeth, upon the reader ’.s nerves. 
Nevertheless this odious Geary stands forth, later, a 
genuine creation, of vital import to the story. 

In Chapter IV. the Brute, using the alcoholic pa^v, 
knocks Vandover out of time. Soon the sensual paw 
strikes him down ; and the suicide of his victim, Ida Wade 
— the first of several vividly marked accents in the big 
picture — scores him deeply. The subsequent confession 
to his father is at once dramatic and finely human. The 
Mazatlan passage issues in a denouement ghastly in its 
details — e.g., the wretched Jew's death — but of sustained 
power. The ship's death is realism at its best and soundest. 

* " Vandover and the Brute." By Frank Norris. 69. 
(Heinemann.) 
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. , . “ The Mazatlan rose out of a ring of foam 
. . . the screw writhing its flanges into the air 
like some enormous starfish already fastened 
upon the hulk.” 

After the death of his father Vandovor has a 
brief uplifting ; to be followed by the double 
crash of his social ostracism and total loss of 
executive faculty in art : the Jailer, perliaps. 
conjoined with the subsecpient gambling craze, 
a somewhat loo obviously built up Nemesis, Ihit 
if this be a fault, the author mitigates it by a 
subtly-managed insertion of the Geary oar. 
Geary, with absolute truth to his now developed 
character, completes the ruin of Ins old chum. 
And so we behold a1 length the maudlin wreck 
of a once-man crawling naked about rooms, 
barking like a dog. Heyoiid doubt a weaker 
artist must have coiisuinnialed such a debacle 
with a death-scene : h'raiik Norris kee^is a more 
poignantly ironic tragedv lor liis “ curtain.” 
What a mordant, what a Irem. limit yet true and 
terrible picture is that ol the whining, lialf- 
starved, still bnite-riddeii creature cleaning out 
the filthy cottage under (learv's ordeis ! 

Is, or is not, the doom ol jioor ITaight an 
artistic blemi.sh that the aiitlmr, had he lived, 
would ha\'e expungeil 'Plie point is arguable ; 
but to tlie present writer that second tragedy 
seems a stultilu ation oi the central position. P’or 
surely the whole work is a stem cKpositioii ot 
llie thesis: ” (ii\e way to the brute within von, 
and he’ll wreck you body and soul ” ; and does 
nut Haight’s doom involve the shattering ride»-, 
” Bui live straight and cleanly, and the gods will 
wreck you all the same ■' ” I’erhaps Zola, 
Flaubert, Maupassant would lune saciificed 
Haight — would not Halzai have sjiared him ? 

Hakolu Vaijjnc.s. 



Alfred Edward Chalon, R.A. 

Drawn by G. R Ward fioni tlu* portr.'*ll by |, ]. Chnioii, K.A. 

From “ Unpu1>lished Lettens by Lady bulwn Lyiton to A. K. Clulon " (Hvcieigh Nash). 


THE FANATIC OF HER FEELINGS.^ 

When someone remarked, in platitude, to the wit Luttrell 
that there was nothing new under the sun, ” No, nor under 
the grandstin either,” was the smart reply, 'lermagaiits 
born, and the tyrants \vh(» maniilacturc them, are always 
with us, while the \ery flistcmjiers ol tlie distingiii.shed 
will serve to stimulate interest. Jhit one may have too 
much of a bad tiling. 'Phe sorry, if spiced, story un- 
folded in this fresh senes ol Lady l.ytton’s woes and mots 
is emphatically an old one- though there is certainly 
captivation in her style. By this time ol day there are 
now few dark places in this desolate ruin to explain or 
explore. Again we watch those fierce and sometimes 
sordid encounters between tlie spitfire beauty and tlie 
dandy despot, whose laced, frilled, favourite sliirt we now 
learn that she went remorselessly and liurned. Again wc 
catch her hysterical, rabid, indiscriminate onslauglils on 
all the world (and especially liis wife) — on everyone in 
the remotest degree allied to ” Sir Liar ("oward,’ as she 
gently termed him. Again she rails at all that she held 
responsible — except herself and that better .self that might 
much oftencr have been. And. on the otlier hand, once 
more we arc treated to the w'orsl self of the strange, proud 
man whom even when most meaning to melt she somehow 
most fatally incensed. So goaded do we see him by her 
“cheek” that he once actually— if the pun may be par- 
doned— a piece out of it. True, tliis exceptional 
proceeding horrified him next morning, and prompted a 
touching apology— hardly grateful, however, to inflamma- 
tion. True, no one elsc's cheek-- nor hers, of course —did 
he ever bite again. None the less, geniuses -and geniuses 
who are also gentlemen — do not, as a rule , so indulge their 
feelings, whatever the provocation. The calamities and 
quarrels of authors, the wrangles of shrews and sultans, 
the furies of Xantippe, Catherine in Shakespeare and Russia, 

• ” Unpubli^ed Letters of Lady Bulwer Lytton to A. E. 
Chalon, R.A, With an Introduction and Notes by S. K. Ellis, 
109 . 6d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Henry the Eighth, and Lord Byron, the human hysterics of 
austere Carlyle — all these*, and tlieir liki:, pale into insignific- 
ance compared with the hammer -and-tongs existence ol the 
pas.sionate celeLnly and the belle wiLli tlie piercing tongue, 
'riie word ' ' tongs ’ ’ seems e.sporially fit ting. J have been told 
by one who still remeiidicrs a neighbour of llie ill-starred 
couple m the early thirties, that he used to hear them 
at midnight bitterly fighting willi the fire-irons. IJiidcr- 
iiealh all that double brilliance lies a bitter tragedy— life 
withered by au utter lack ol self-control. Lady Lytton 
could be charming -111 the April wcjather ol their earliest 
assouation, iva.s so, and. indeed, only became unbearable 
by iiuggmg her grievances till with them she strangled 
chcintv also. She herself took lor her plea those terrible 
words of (Jueen Constance : 

" . . , Lacking my wrong. 

No c)th(?r tongue hath power to curse him right.” 

She gradually lost, or impaired by the monotony of hate, 
H3Ton's ; 

” That sarcastic levity of tongue, 

The stinging of a heart the world has stung.” 

until, like Dido in “Virgil,” she showed only too clearly, 
” What woman's fury docs and dares.” But, at all times, 
she was ungovernable ; nor was any deep tenderness, it 
would seem, an undercurrent of her quick exuberance. 
Her nature had been warped by her upbringing, possibly 
by her heritage. She was, in truth, the fanatic of her 
feelings. Had she begun to-day, who can doubt that .she 
would have been a ” Militant,” and a shrew into the 
bargain. Her temper and temperament danced a ” rag- 
time ” long before the American negro supplied the market. 

Most will recall the outlines of her story. ]?orii in 1802, 
in an old family house, as ramshackle and rambling as 
the family, the daughter of one ol Lever's typical 
squires and of a Doyle whose father was an archdeacon, 
and whose grandfather was Lord Massey, Kosina Wheeler 
entered an improvident world in an improvident way. 
She saw less and less of her parents. Her mother gradually 
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drifted abroad, where she lived among " Socialists and 
Bohemians. At ten years of age the child was brought up 
and cared for by her great-uncle, the Sir John Doyle who 
was Governor of Guernsey. Thence, with him, she re- 
moved to London in 1816. Clever, audacious, unbridled, 
•she .startled a society at once rakish and prudish, by going 
•out unchaperoned to luncheons. She took up with a set 
at once clever and ill regulated. L. 1 C. 1 ..*’ (Disraeli’s 
" The Sappho of Bronipton ”) was her friend, though 
Afterwards she denounced her. Lady Caroline Lamb (Lady 
Melbourne), Byron’s familiar yet persecuting spirit, fresh 
from one of those flirtations always indispensable to lior — 
this time with young Edward Bulwer, still at Cambridge 
— ^took up the brilliant young Irishwoman, and brought 
them together at lirocket.* Twice, Lady Lyttoii maintains, 
(he proposed, and was refused. But, at any rate, slu^ fell 
‘ violently in love with the well-born, gifted, and fascinating 
young man. He sympathised with the beauty and talent 
which seemed so forlorn and neglected- Unhappily a liaison 
was established that made marriage imperative. Ihdwer 
Lytton’s mother abhorred the match, which she foresaw 
rested on no firm foundation. But, in April, 1820, they 
were married, in April, 183O, after the birth of two 
children, and a thousand scenes, reconciliations and 
re-embitterments, alter, too. a series of expensive residences 
with stately parks and costly gardens extravagantly over 
-their immediate resources, after his hard and wonderfully 
remunerative work to support her whom, for tht' first years, 
(he recognised as ” an incomparable wife,” they definitely 
parted. She travelled abroad. She wrote stinging 
satires and clever books. These were but links in the 
-chain of a long scries of hatreds and suspicions and 
.accusations, culminating iu open attempts to hurt his 
-career, and his efforts to counteract them, sometimes, it 
would seem, with small compunction as to the means. 
She retired to Llangollen, and to Taunton, always reviling 
.and threatening him. Suddenly she appeared at his Hert- 
ford Election. He got her shut up (he was then a Cabinet 
Minister) in a Brentford maison-de-sant^ . After many sad 
•vicissitudes she died in March, 1882, at Sydenham. 

Before their marriage he had soleiimly warned her 
.against himself, and a passage from a diary of hers in 1835 
.accentuates the minor key ; 

What a life mint; has been 1 \ sunless childhood ; a flower- 

dess youth : and certainly a fruitless womanhood. ... I hate 
looking back on the last eight years of my life ; I so thoroughly 

• despise myself for having wasted so much affection, zeal, and 
dewtion on so worthless an object. . . . Sympathy must be 
'given before it can be received, just as respect must be paid before 
it can be expected in return. ... I dread going to bed, for there 
this gnawing pain and low fewer consume me. 1 cannot sleep, 
.and therefore cannot dream, whicli makes loneliness doubly 
lonely, for dreams are a sort of phantasmagoria of life. . . - 
From crying, coughing, and violent agitation, I have burst a 
small blood-vessel. Oh, my God ! my God ! When will you 
take me. . . 

And yet, shortly afterwards, she implores her fiend to 
take her back — " a weakness more of body than of mind ” 

and concludes : ** God blc.ss you, and may you hereafter 

be as happy as I have made you the reverse, and may I 
soon be at rest.” Some twenty-one years onwards, how- 
•ever, when time (and torture) had hardened her. she thus 
.addressed Alfred Chalon the artist, to whom these new 
.letters are addressed : 

*' Of course, had I been a tigress and a devil, then I should 
have treated that monster as you suggest ; but unfortunately, 
ihen, 1 was a lamb, a dove, a Griselda, and a fool, turning pale 
and’trembling when I heard his footsteps approaching. . . 

That one so full of wit and humour should lose all sense 

• of proportion in her outrageous invectives only shows 
how distraught she became. Not only docs she call her 
husband in letters of different dates ** a loathsome, leprous, 
incarnate Infaruy," denounce him as one who has com- 
passed her life with a snare, and crowned it witli a curse. 

.and assert that he had confessed to having often ” felled 
his mother ” to the earth,” but she heaps abuse on Lady 
Blessington and all her set, not excepting Forster, whom 

♦ ** It was at Brocket the brute proposed for me,” is her 
characteristic recital. 


she calls a ” brute,” and Dickens, and Disraeli whom she 
vilifies as ” a trading politician,” together with Mrs. Disraeli, 
who had long befriended her, and had sent her £zq : 

*' But my parish allowance arriving on the same day, I sent 
it back to her by return of post with many thanks. Upon the 
strength of this, 1 understand the vulgar old wretch boasts to 
every one of her kindness. ...” 

The Queen herself is not exempt — except when she shows 
interest in one of the Fury’s novels. Such are a few in- 
stances of a love that Mr. Ellis, the able editor (though 
what makes him speak of ” frcnzical ” ?) well terms 
** vivaciously vindictive.” And yet, how kind she could be 
to those she really (and, maybe, as unreasonably) loved, 
and to the countless pet dogs on whom (like Ouida) she 
lavished her affection. Old Lady Hotham leaves her 
worthy butler and his wife unprovided for. The ” parish ” 
allowancer is ready to take them in with open arms. 

It is a relief to turn to the real fun of much in this cor- 
respondence. How good is her nickname — in allusion to 
the song of the Mistletoe Bough — for Chalon ’s dog Mistle- 
toe,--” M. Bow-wow,” and ” Assinacum ” for the Athenaeum 
Club, or whimsical phrases, such as ” The indigestion of 
Misery,” or satirical touches, likelier appeal to goodnature : 

. Voumii.st take me for better, for worse. I only hope 
you won't find me worse than you took me for, which is 
generally the result of that proceeding,” and the less kindly 
mot about Lady Blessington, whose first husband’s name 
had been Fanner, and whose after-friendship with Lord 
Blessington had been regularised by marriage : ”... I 
think the Protectionists ought to have erected a statue 
to him for doing away with Protection by espousing the 
Farmer’s grievance.” Excellent, too, is her story of 
Curran (” the welliiigs of the old spring ”) wlio, when he 
was running in great haste down Piccadilly to catch the 
last postman, and was stopped by an inveterate button- 
holer to ask him what he thought of the taking of Algiers : 
” Pooh ! pooh ! ” said he, ” sufficient to the day (the Dey) 
is the evil thereof.” Not only is a wide, if desultory, 
cultur(‘ in all literatures abundantly evident, but there 
arc constant streaks of shrewd sense and observation, as, 
for instance, the following : 

” Ah ! my dear Mr. Chalon, if you think giving sovereigns to 
people in distress, or even more than half one possesses soinetiinos 
to extricate very worthless people ... if you, 1 say, think this 
such a redeeming point, I only wish you had the writing of my 
life. Your anecdote of Lane only adds another to my long list 
of disgusts at the private detraction and published adulation 
that goes on among artists and authors. 1 had quite enough 
of this with Moore and Campbell about poor Lord Byron.” 

And this aiicnt her acquaintance Louis Napoleon : 

” Rochefoucauld likens our actions to bouts rim^s which every 
one makes correspond with what they please ; the fact is they 
are more like mathematical problems the motive of which is 
the base, and the world seldom or ever being able to discover this 
base, the actions themselves, in every part of their superstructure, 
to it appear dubious or untrue.” 

Was this, unconsciously, the secret of her own pessimism ? 
Nothing is so wearing and wearying — beyond all outside 
buffets of fortune — as the fanaticism of the feelings. She 
herself expressed the wish that the following text from 
Isaiah should stand on her tombstone : ” The Lord shall 
give thee rest from thy sorrow, and from thy fear, and 
from the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to serve.” 

Walter Sichel. 


THE CANADIAN PEOPLE.* 

The Rev. Dr. Bryce, of Winnipeg, is one of the pioneers 
of Western Canada. He has done heroic work in the cause 
of higher education in Manitoba, being the founder of one 
of the strongest colleges in the provincial University. F^r 
a quarter of a century he was professor in the institution^ 

* ”A Short History of the Canadian People.” By George 
Bryce. D.D., LL.P. los* 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 
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and now, full of years and honours, has escaped from the 
trammels of pedagogy only to bend beneath an even stiffer 
yoke, that of a maker of books and historian of his native 
land. Before undertaking his Green-like task of writing 
a history of the Canadian people. Professor Bryce produced 
a number of lesser works, including a biography of Lord 
Selkirk, a history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a 
volume celebrating the exploits of Scotsmen in the prairie 
country. And now he has accomplished the biggest task 
of all, the preparation of a 6oo-pagc history of the Canadian 
people. 

When John Richard Green wrote his “ Short History 
of the English People,” he did not attempt to foll(iw the 
political and social movements of his owm time. But 
Dr. Bryce has been more daring; he prides himself on 
having brought his narrative ” right up-to-date.” Witii 
copious industry he begins with Plato and the story of 
Atlantis and does not stay his hand until he chronicles 
the departure of the i<U3 Stefansson expedition to the 
Canadian Arctic regions. We arc informed in the preface 
that the author wrote a short Jiistory of Canada that was 
issued soifie years ago, but as that volume did not contain 
" by far the greatest and most important part of Canadian 
history — the last Twenty~ 1 ^xG years Ijo has re-written 
and modernised the earlier book, and now offers it to the 
public in confidence that it will be appreciated because 
it contains : " (i) A just story , (2) the lists of authorities ; 
(3) the 'fext of the British North America Act ; (4) the 
list of all Dominion and Provincial Governors ; (<^) the 

useful table of ('anadian Annals ; ((>) a good Index and 
Map of Canada.” 

With the exception of the chapter on the Canadian 
Indians, a valuable review of their origin, manners and 
customs, there is nothing worthy of special mention in 
the earlier section of this liistory. It is when T>r. Bryce 
struggles through the period of the Kevolutionary \Var 
and begins to describe the emigration of the United Empire 
Loyalists to Canada tliai his pages convey a sense of 
newmesH. The detailed inlormatioii which he gives con- 
cerning tlie Loyalist settlers, where and how they took 
uplands in the maritime provinces and in Ontario, is 
evidently the result of patient research. ()1 equal interest 
is his story of the great imniigralion into Canada between 
1817 and 1836, when Irish, Scotch, and English settlers 
poured into tlic country, Britisli emigrants io the number 
sailed for Canada in 1831^ and during 1829 to 
1833 as many as 160,000 colonists from the United Kingdom 
found homes in the forest townships ol Canada. Ontario 
readers of to-day can find in these pages just why certain 
counties are peopled by Irish, Scotch or Imglish, and, as 
in the settlement of Glengarry, just wdiat urge of cir- 
cumstances led to the emigration of Macdonell and his 
Highlanders. 

This period is not only important in the hisbiry of 
Canada because it witnessed such a tide of emigration 
flowing from Britain and the United States, but because 
it saw the rise of bitter opposition to the Family Compact, 
the oligarchy who ruled Upper Canada with a rod of iron for 
so many years and whose tyranny led to the Rebellion 
of 1837, with its subsequent blessings of self-government 
for the Canadian people. Dr. 13 rycc has covered this 
ground in interesting style. He has tried to make the 
struggle real to us, not so much by empliasising the con- 
stitutional aspects of it, as by giving sketches of the strong 
personalities who figured in the stormy politics of the time, 
among others Governor Gore, Judge Willis, Bishop 
Strachan, Baldwin, Matthews, Mackenzie, and Bidwell. 
Such stories as the trial of Robert Gourlay and the per- 
secution of the Bidwells, as related by Dr, Bryce, bring 
home to us the iniquities of the Family Compact in a way 
that the ordinary history of Canada fails to do. 

Turning to the latter portion of this volume, we realise 
that the great aim of this Canadian historian has been 
to bring his narrative up-to-date. But we feel that he 
has made a mistake in departing from Green’s more 
cautious ^licy. He is too near the events of which he 
wdtes to do them or himself justice, and Canadian readers 


will find many rocks of stumbling in the last sixteen* 
sections, in which estimates are given of politicians, poets., 
journalists, and painters of the present hour. Dr. Bryce 
is strong in flattery of his contemporaries, but the mere 
fact that he is fainter in his praise of some than of others, 
and, a more serious fault still, the fact that he omits 
to mention some worthies altogether, will bring storms 
about liis head. 

T. Au.rsoN. 


A MIXED BAG. 

It is ofttMi said that novelists are bad judges of novels 
and ought not to review tluMU. Ihit every novelist knows 
that the only ri‘ally illuminative, penetrative criticism he 
ever receives eoines Irom his fellow -novelists. He knows 
furtlier t hat 1 he tmly reall v intelligent praise he ever receives 
comes from his fellow-novi 4 ists. I'Or only a novelist can 
see just how much lias gone into the making of a novel, 
the diflicnlt bits, tlie ]>its that wrote themselves, just how 
certain ellects wen^ aehie\'ed, ami how certain lailnres 
were allowed to pass into jiriiiL out of tlie author’s sheer 
weariness and despair. 

'riiere is a Icind cjf intellectual snobbery which affects to* 
regard novels as an inferior fiwm of the literary art, and 
views them from that lofty standpoint, whereas the fact 
is that there is nothing harder t(^ write than a really good 
novel, as is proved by their scarcity. Of the thou.saiids- 
of novels that jioiir from the press, \cvlv by year, of the* 
huiulreds that pass through 1113^ own h.and.s, there is found 
onl\' one here and then* that is entirely successful. Many 
of lln‘111 are an artistic .success ; a few are a commercial 
success ; but the mn el that is at once successful artistically" 
and commcrcialh’ is rarer than a great auk’s egg. And! 
yet there are very few utlorly bad novels published. The- 
general reading public of to-day demands a very much 
higher standard of literary mt*rit than the general reading 
public ol yeste^rday. Even the most blatantly sensational 
novels have, usually some pretensions to style and finish 
such as would have been derided by the popularity- mongers' 
of a former generation. The fustian of G. VV. M. Reynolds' 
and the sickly puerilities ol tieraldine Jew.sbury, for ex- 
ample, would nowadays hardly find a publislier, or, it they 
did find a publisher, would not find a reader above the 
level ol the novelette-reading class. 

And I am moved to these reflections by the fact — the- 
sad fact— that though all these six books 1 have just 
finished reading are good in their various ways, v^ery good 
indeed, some ot them, there is not one that is likely to- 
repay its author for the pains and care and labour ex- 
pended upon it. And yet, if only these books could each 
get to the right people they would all of them— with, 
possibly one exception — enjen' imjdigious sales. There 
should be tens of thousands of readers for five at least of 
the.so books, 'fherc are tens of thousands who would read 
them with the keenest delight. But they never will read 
them because the\r will never get to know about them.- 
And that is the supreme tragedy of the author : to know 
that he could give great pleasure to countless unknown 
men and women who never have and never will read any 
of his books. 

Of the six authors under review I should say that Mr. 
Bernard Capos is the bc.st known. He has a long and 
honourable record. All his work is notable for real grace 
and charm and dignity. He has a fine sense of the colour 
and the rhythm of w'ords, a neat nimble wit, and the right 
instinct for the essentially romantic. His stylo is perhaps 
just a little too precious at times, and his plots— in this 
present " Story of Fifine,”^ at any rate — just a little too 
elaborate and complicated. Personally I should have 
preferred more dialogue and less intrigue, for Mr. Capes' 
dialogue is always a thing of joy to me because of its light- 
ness and deftness, and his intrigues are rather tf.o exacting 
of a close attention to a mind relaxed by enjoyment of his*- 

^ “The Story of Fifine.” By Bernard Capes, ds. (Con^r 
stable.) 
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exquisite comedy. "The Story of Fifine " all happens 
in France, in Paris at first and then in a series of wayward 
meanderings through some picturesque old towns of 
l^ovcnce, the very names of which arc as softest music to 
the ear. At the end a tragic note is struck that somehow 
jars a little ; but the story is certainly one to be read not 
only for its own sake but for the sake of those high qualities 
of conscientious craftsmanship for which Mr. Capes* work 
is always remarkable. 

" Dubliners *’* and " Tlie Island arc two volumes of 
short stories whose likenesses seem only to accentuate 
their differences. Thc‘y are both strung on a thread of 
common interest. The title of " Dubliners’* explains 
itself. " Tlie Island ’’ is situate scunewherc in the tropics : 
" a beautiful horrible, place, where even sin is exotic and 
profuse like the vegetation." One seems to breathe the 
hot steamy air of tliis lost paradise as one roads of the 
loves and lusts of its mongrel inhabitants . . . which is 
of course a tribute to Miss Mordauiil’s power of envisaging 
a milieu. And indeed tliese stories arc (in the cant phrase) 
very powerful. If they were less powerful they might 
be much more pleasant to read, hut then they would have 
failed of their purpose. Ihit tliis is certainly not a book 
to be left lying around promiscuously when our maiden 
aunt calls. 

“ Dubliners " is in a very much more subdued key. 
The author is an accredited pfiet. Tlie.se tales and sketches 
are written in a poet's prose ; they have the vagueness 
and inconel usiveiiess of much modern poetry, and yet 
there is a poignancy of feeling expressed in them that ever 
and again takes you by the tliroat ; as in the sketch, 
" Araby,*’ which tells of a boy's failure to buy with his 
•finly florin a love-gift for a girl — a dainty, wdstful , 


Edmund Serge. The development of the theme might 
have seemed a little hackneyed in less capable hands, but 
in the hands of Mr. Haslettc it is full of thrills and enter- 
tainment ; full of something better than even thrills and 
entertainment— pictures of life and men all compellingly 
and authentically presented. 

But jjerliaps the best of this mixed bag is " The Last 
Shot,"* by Mr. Frederick Palmer, the well-known war 
correspondent. Tliis is a big book, in every sense of the 
phrase : a book planned and done throughout on spacious 
lines. It is a story of up-to-date war. From that first 
enkindling sentence in the first chapter of the book : "It 
was Marta who first saw the speck in the sky," to the last 
line of the last chapter, the story never once flags nor 
falters. In its every incident one feels that here is the 
stark truth of things ; that here arc men — mostly men — 
and wromcn — chiefly one woman — whom one know^s and 
likes or dislikes as in the flesh. I have not space to do 
anything like adequate ju.stice to this book, which deserves 
a whole column to itself — and that w^ould be, so far as I 
am concerned, a column of praise. 1 have read few war- 
stories that I liked so well. As a rule war-stories are too 
technical to be altogether intelligible to the mere stay-at- 
home civilian. But this is not one of them : a very fine 
book indeed, to be read and re-read by all, to their infinite 
pleasure and — oik' might add — profit. 

Edwin Pugii. 

The Last Shot." Hy Frederick Palmer. 6s. (Chapman* 

Kali.) 


piece of writing, which attains-— as indeed each of these 
sketches attains — its end most surely by the very 
directness and simplicity of its means. I unreservedly 
commend this book to all those wdio have a delicate 
and refined taste in fiction and a palate for subtle 
flavours. 

" The Girl of the Golden West,"* like " Dubliners," 
suggests the nature of its contents in its title. It is a 
novelisation of a play, and 1 should like to see that 
play - a melodrama, obviously, abounding (as the 
advertisements say) in magnificent situations. The 
•character-drawing is on rather broad, conventional 
lines, but there is no question of the vigorous reality 
of these wild and woolly Westerners of a bygone era. 
They are very downright, if not alw^ays upright 
people. The whole story goes briskly and merrily to 
an accompaniment tif pistol-shots and strange oatlis 
and much loud laughter over the very excellent comic 
relief : the very thing for holiday-reading in the 
shadow of the cliffs or in tlie boarding-house parlour 
on a rainy Sunday afternoon. 

" Johnnie Maddison is chiefly remarkable for its 
truly wonderful character* drawdiig and the restraint of 
its vivid forceful style which under less skilful treat- 
ment rniglit have degenerated into fine writing. It is 
in some sort a jiroblom story, involving the question 
whether one is justified in telling a w^oman the 
trutli about an unworthy man witJi whom she is in 
love. TJicre is something very winning about the 
])ersonality of Johnnie Maddison himself — a man you 
begin by thinking rather weak and foolish and end by 
loving and admiring extremely. The story opens wdth 
an inimitable sketch of tlie “ Grossest old woman in 
Wiltshire," and then, leaving England, takes us to 
Buenos Ayres, wdiither Molly the heroine, a girl of 
twenty, goes to marry the altogether abominable 

» " Dubliners. * By James Joyce. 3s. 6d. ((irant 
Kichards.) 

® " The Island.** By Eleanor Mordaunt. 6s. (Heinemaiin.) 

* The Girl of the G<jldcn West/* By David Belasco. 
68, (John Richmond.) 

* ** Johnnie Maddison," By John Ilaslette. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 



A typioal German ▼illage. 

By permission ot the artist, Erna Michel, and her publisher, Gustav Maiidt, of Lauterbaeh. 
From ** By the Waters of Germany," by Norma Lorlmer iScanley Paul). 
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Selling Oranges. Amsterdam. 

From * From Kiissia to Si.im,” by Ernesl Younp (Max Ooschen). 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.^ 

It would bo intorostiii" io loam what measure of success 
attends Mr. Krnest \’(uitig’s \oliimo ol travel sketches 
entitled From Russia to Siam." It is a book wliich nine 
publishers out of ten would frown upon as too desultory, 
too lacking in cohesion. " Zigzag Jaunts Abroad *’ would 
de.scribe it more aecuiately, for it takes us from J<ussia to 
Holland, from Siam to ('orsica, from a JJoy Scout Juicamp- 
incnt in Germany to a trip down the Danube ; and we enrl 
up in Finland after a brief sojourn in Canton and Macao. 
To the question, " Who will buy such a book ? " most 
publishers would make a pessimistic reply. The circulating 
libraries, of c(mrse. must take their quant lun of copies, 
but who else ? Not many j^eople, one is alraid. And yet, in 
its unpretentious, haiipy-go-liirky way. it is quite a pleasant 
book, with many luleresting and entertaining pages in it. 
Mr. Young writes cleverly and \ividly. The jiawnshops 
m Canton, he tells us. are " often great, square, solid, granite 
structures, which look more like old Border keeps than the 
residences of accommodating uncles." And some of his 


fellow- nomads — will derive no little enjoyment 
from this account of his wanderings. 

In his " Albania : the Juiundling Slate of 
JCnrope,*' Mr. Wadham IVacock deals wdth a 
country very much in the public eye, and he 
does sf> very inten\stingly and inforrningly. 
The new King had arrived at his new capital 
when Mr. Peacock wrote his Preface, dated 
March, " But the soul of the Shkypetar 

people remains the same, and the Albania of 
to-morrow will be. the Albania of yesterday, 
with only a supertkial variation." Of all the 
Albanian notabilities introduced to us by Mr. 
Peacock, little Hakki Pasha is tlic most 
engaging. Here is a pas.sage so good that I 
must really transcribe it in full, even though 
I be left without sjKice for lurther comment 
upon the re.st ol the volume; 

“'rhe\'ali hasU-m.*d to turn the conversation and 
said ; ‘ I ell the ICnglish Bev. Ilakki Pasha, how 
thev gave you sugar in Knglaiul ! " 

“ Hakki’s little e>es lighted up with the spirit 
ol iiin, and lie beg.an at oikc, screwing up his 
tan(’atuit‘ of a tact' and acting every jiarl of his 
lerital : while the \'ali Pasha, w'ho liad heard 
the stors hundred tunes betore, lollow'ed it in the unknown 
tongue and nodded approval at the right places, vn Inch were 
vividly indicated by tlie narrator’s wonderful gestures. 

“ ‘ When I was in ICngland learning engineering,' said Hakki 
I*asha, * 1 was in a Boartling House near the school, and the 
landlady w'as very mean w'lth the sugar. You know that we in 
the Hast like a good deal of sweet, and .so, when she sent me mv 
tup of tea with only two lunijis of sugar in it. I used to send it 
back and ask for more. TIkmi she won hi search out the smallest 
lump of sugar in the liasin and hokl it out to me between her 
tingcr and thumb * — suiting the ictum to the wortl and looking 
with head on one side and screw'etl-ui> eyes at his linger and 
thumb which he piiieheil together as tightly as possible to indi- 
cate the verv smallest jnece ol sugar—' she u.sed to hold it 
like that and say . " Is that too much for you, Hakki Bey ? " ' 

"Then, as he reached the cn^am ol tlie joke, we all laughed, 
not loudly i>r uproariously, but in a dignilied and subdued 
manner, as peoj)!!* who have hoard the story before and hope 
to hear it again, and the little Pasha said : ‘ That is how* tliey 

give yon sugar in ICnglanil ! ’ " 

The third of our three books ol travel, " J^y the Waters 
of Germany," has in it all the three constituents of popu- 
larity above specified, lor it deals with a region of the 
Imthcrland (the Rhineland, the Black Forest, Bavaria 
and Alsace), wdiich is never out of the public eye ; it 


personal experiences 

have been strange and 
out of the common. 

But, generally speak 
ing, a travel volume, to 
achieve any degree of 
popularity, either must 
have in it something ol 
the guide-book element, 
or it must deal with a 
region very much in 
the public eye, or it 
must cxjire.ss an ex- 
cept i on al perso n al i t y . 
Mr. Young is modest 
and aware of his limit- 
ations in the present 
instance. He will be 
content, I fancy, to know' 
that most of his readers 
— and especially his 

* “From Russia to 
Siam." By Ernest 
Young. I os. 6d. net. 
(Max Goschen.) — “Al- 
bania." By Wadham 
Peacock. 7s* bd. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) — “ By 
the Waters of Germany." 
By Norma L o r i m e r . 
128, 6 d. net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 



Albanian Mountaineers. 

A group of Rom»n Cstbolios outtide a church In the inountaiiis. 

From *' Albania/* by Wadham Peacock (Constable). 
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explains in practical and trustworthy detail how to achieve 
a delightful holiday at an extraordinarily low price ; and it 
expresses a very charming and sympathetic personality. 
Miss Norma Lorimer, had she lived in the eighteenth 
century, would have been a famous letter-writer. All 
these travel-books of hers, whether they tell of Sicily or 
Italy, of Carthage or Egypt, are in their essence long, 
friendly, humorous, graphic Letters from Abroad. Easy 
writing is often hard reading, but here is easy reading which, 
one feels convinced, has been produced by the born letter- 
writer’s facile pen. Expression comes as naturally to Miss 
Lorimer as observation. Here is an effective pen-picture 
wliich I am sure she just " dashed off ” — a lightning sketch 
of a group of German olliccrs at a railway station. 

As two of them wore full grey cloaks with collars, Louise 
said they must be men of high rank. I have certainly never 
seen such high collars, or such very black helmets, or such very 
gold eagles. The younger men were extremely smart, in their 
perfectly dark blue unilorms. piped with red ; and their white 
and grey silk sashes, with immense silver tassels, encircled really 
very slim waists. One of them in particular, who was evidently 
an aide-de-camp to the more important of the two older men, 
took my fancy. He was as agile as a Marathon runner, and his 
way of clicking his heels and saluting was spirited and distinctive. 
Not once but many times, did he disappear from the group only 
to return again with some fresh piece of information which his 
superior hatl sent him to find out. He did not, I admit, equal 
for elegance and grace the youthful Italian tenieute in his full 
war paint and feather, whose slimness and beauty of limb have 
come down to him as a birthright through long centuries of 
beauty-loving people ; but if German youth is not so gorllikc, 
his Manhood is not so painfully obese. Anyhow, I was grateful to 
that group of officers for the beauty spot they made in that dull 
station." 

1 am sure that Miss I.orimcr’.s book will have the wide 
success it so well deserves. 

Frederic Whyte. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE HENRY 
BORROW.* 

Mr. Wi.se is as much ahead (.if all otlier bil)li<^gra pliers 
as Eclipse w'as ahead of all other racehorses. Out of the 
dead bones of .statistics he has evolved a wonderful new 
method for probing into the side-branches of literary history. 
His books have not merely an attraction for the expert — 
an attraction evoked by complete knowledge, accuracy, 
and understanding of his subject — but they appeal to all 
who are interested in the queer, intimate, subterranean 
histories of books and their writers. There can be no 
doubt that such works will be of unique importance to the 
far-future biographer, just as they are of unique import- 
ance to the present-day collector. But of all Mr, Wise’s 
bibliographies, this of Borrow is perhaps the most curiously 
attractive. For it contains an account of no fewer than 
forty-four privately-printed pamphlets of Borrow’s writings 
(almost entirely in verse), the vast majority of which had 
lain in manuscript till within a year ago. Not, indeed, 
owing to Borrow 's fault. Far from it. He made constant 
efforts to get his verse translations published, but he was 
as constantly rebulTed. It is true that we have his 
“ Romantic Ballads,” his ” Targnm,” and his ” Sleeping 
Bard," all of which appeared in his lifetime, but his more 
ambitious efforts, the work of his maturity, remained 
hidden till long after his death. Mr. Wise gives extracts 
from some of these ballads, which may suggest that the 
current opinion of Borrow as a versifier needs revision. 
They cannot be allowed to remain in the dim obscurity 
of privately-printed pamphlets. The ghost of Borrow 
cries aloud lor final justice to be done to liim. Let us hope 
that Mr. Wise will hearken to the beckoning voice. 

It IS almost impossible, in such a review as this, to 
explain the extraordinary labour and care that have been 
expended in this astonishing compilation. To Mr. Wise 
bibliogray>hy is an exact science. In these 300 odd pages, 
crowded with illustrations of title-pages and manuscripts, 
is enshrined the expert knowledge of a life given to the 

* " A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of 
George Henry Borrow.” By Thomas J. Wise. (For Private 
Circulation.) 


arduous acquirement of a branch of learning too long 
neglected and scoffed at. However, Mr. Wise has the- 
satisfaction of seeing his pioneer labours universally 
accepted at last as the standard of excellence to be attained 
by all responsible workers in the same field. That, at any 
rate, is some reward. 

Richard Curle. 


THE NEW OPTIMISM.* 

It is a mistake for even the philosopher to take himself 
too seriously, no one being more liable to* err than the 
man who is cocksure. This cocksureness leads him by 
degrees to be less eager to find out what is truth than to- 
prove that the truth is what he has found. And the very 
expository method adopted by Mr. de Vere Stacpoole in 
“ Tlie New Optimism ” is calculated to encourage any 
mortal in a misleading belief of his own infallibility. His- 
plan is this : He is walking by the seashore with an elegant 
young lady who is in the darkest stage of pessimism ; 
she has lost hope in all things, but when Mr. Stacpoole 
unfolds his gospel of optimism she is instantly convinced : 
she admits that he is right every time. Now. none of us- 
would be proof against this. Such easy victories make 
a man sclf-confidcnt, and lull him into forgetting how 
many of our little systems have had their day and ceased 
to be ; how often quite sagacious theories tluit seemed to- 
be firmly established have been tumbled over and shown 
to have no foundation in fact. It is good to walk humbly 
and warily in a world wdicrc we can see such a little way 
before us. 

In his earlier pages, Mr. Stacpoole summiarises brilliantly 
and with real imaginative power the discoveries of science 
concerning the beginning of things. He neitlier accepts 
nor denies the existence of God, but says : 

” Yes, to m(\ sometimes, all that work done by matter on- 
its own account is even more wonderful than all the work clone 
by Life, for even had life never ajipcared on the world the labours- 
of ‘ dull matter ’ and ' brute force ' would still have created the 
house of the earth. . . . The senseless ferocity of blazing gas- 
had calmed down, and the mind of matter, if 1 may use the 
term, had reached the dignity of expressing itself in form.” 

Were it not as philosophical, and as likely to be true, if 
instead of attributing mind to matter (whose origin there 
is no attempt to explain) one argued fro-m what little we 
know that there was clearly some transcendent fcjrce, 
some God above all that whirl of vaix>urs, blazing gas land 
dancing atoms, and it was He that through the centuries- 
had been moulding them to His dcjsire ? We do not 
attribute mind to the calculating machine, but to the man 
who made it capable of calculating. But no, we must 
have it : “ The energy of matter that had constructed the 
solar system ..." though Mr. Stacpoole acquiesces in 
the lady’s fancy that " The world is like a big head, isn’t 
it ? With all its brains on the outside." If this does not 
imply the exterior intelligence that unphilosophical people- 
call God I do not know what it means. And, after all, 
the new optimism turns out to be only tlie old optimismi 
in a new coat of paint. With all his honest doubts, Mr. 
Stacpoole is convinced that the world is continually 
growing towards perfection ; it moves forward to a goal 
that is wholly of good ; and that when tliis material life- 
ends wc shall go on to something liigher. Well, Tennyson 
popularised that doctrine last century, and it was not new 
in his day. 1 have a notion that you may find what is- 
essential of it in the Bible. 

It is when he comes to deal with social developments of ' 
our own times that Mr. Stacpoole allows himself to become- 
rather too arrogant. Surely if he regarded such of these- 
as do not please him in the spirit of the optimism he preaches- 
he would be tolerant and say they are of no great moment ; 
they are just the atoms dancing still and the vapours and 
blazing gas still whirling, and the brain which is outsido- 
it all will in due course mould it into the world that is* 
still in the making. He prefers, however, to sneer at 

* ” The New Optimism.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 3s, 6d.. 
net. (John Lane.) 
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Socialism ; he will have nothing to do with dreamers ; 
he formulates a fantastic conception of feminism and 
pours condemnation on it. Nothing could be more un- 
philosophical than to judge of any ideal by the views of 
a few extremists. It were as irrational as to judge all 
Cliristianity by the actions of those bigots wh(» lit the fires 
of Smithfield. To define the claims of feminism as a 
demand that “ women may be free to change their morals 
in any way tliey please,” to say that the new women want 
to lower the sttindard ol morality and enjoy the moral 
licence that man has so long allowed to himself, only suggests 
that Mr. Stacpuole has not studied the subject he is dealing 
with. In common fairnc.ss one must say that all the women 
who count in that movement are demanding jirecisely the 
reverse of tliis : their demand is that the standard of 
morality for man should be raised to the higher level that 
is expected of woman. 

Again, touching on certain jihases of religious faith, 
you have Mr. Stacpoole saying ; 

” Asa rule this liclicf in I'rovulcnceiiiul the tutel.ige oi a ‘ lovinj^ 
Father ' is more intense in the inodern civilized ni.in ]ust as 
in the uncultureil savage -when some good fortune has befallen 
him : an escape from peril of life, recovery from :i severe ill- 
ness. ...” 

Here, too, Mr. Stacpoole lias lost his hold uiioirfact. i<jr 
beyond quc.stion this behei is far more rleeply rooted among 
the poor, the suffering, the unfortunate than among the 
rich and the successful. The jioor would never have been 
so long patient under so many ills if that sustaining beliel 
had not been in them Me is so opjiosed to all Socialist u 
dreams, so certain tliat the salvation of the race lies in 
a selfish individualism, that he belauds the pettiest sort 
of pride becaiis<? ■ 

" Pure, low-down, material ]iridf what a tremen Ions force 
it is ! From the cot.k that crows to the State tlial prospers, 
it is ubnpiitous as sodium.” 

What becomes of our rising to higliei thing‘s if we ate 
to stand still by such an ancient vice as tluit ^ We shall 
make no progre.ss on tho.se lines, lor of that kind of pride 
comes snobbery, the most soul-dcadening of all human 
weaknesses. 'I'he man who takes pndo in his hank account, 
his clothes, liis ini])osing residence, lies sujieiior sliength, 
has not advanced beyond the dignity of the savage who 
found a .similar satistaction in swaggering with the scalps 
of his neighbours slung about his person 

Nevertheless, this book oi Mr. Stacpoole’s is abundantly 
stimulating. 11 cry.stallises in glowing terms the splendid 
scientific theory ol the iiniver.se. It is written vigorously, 
clearly and willi a fine .sense oi style ; there is much in 
it that is sugge.stiv'e, well thought out and well expressed, 
and you will enjoy it all the more because there is .so much 
in it that you can disagree with — so muidi tliat provokes 
you to disagreement. 

A , St . John Adc oc k. 


SONGS OF THE SEA.^ 

There was never yet anthology wluch entirely pleased, 
even its maker. 'J'o omit or to over-appreciate is .so easy ; 
and tastes differ. We have, therefore, no intention ol 
chiding Mr. Patter.son because Ins ” Sea’.s Anthology ” 
might or might not have contained this, that, or the other 
thing. Anthologists — as jioels, tinkers, tailors, soldiers, 
policemen and parsons — arc human ; their work, in con- 
sequence, is little likely to be divine. Mr. Patterson has, 
at any rate, brought to his joyous task a iiiie enthusiasm, 
as well as a first-hand knowledge of that alluring and 
dreadful, awful and wonderful, strengthening and mur- 
derous clement, the sea. 

His purpose of limiting this volume to Fiiglish verse 
written before the middle of the nineteenth century, has 
necessarily caused him to leave out .some essential things ; 

* ” The Sea’s Anthology. From the ICarliesl Times down 
^ to the Middle of the Nincieenlh Century ” Compiled and Fditcd 
with Notes. Introduction and Appendix by J. K. Patterson. 
28 . net. (Heinemann.) 


for — coming to think of it — admirable and stimulating 
poetry of the sea, equal to anything in this volume, 
has been written by Mr. Masefield, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Noyes, 
and others, and it is poor recom|>ense to read instead the 
nautical verse — so to call if -of Mary llowiit and Felicia 
Hemans. Eliza Cook with her old arm-chair was as 
cfiectivc a sea-si iiger as they, wlio could only sentimentalize 
on drawing-room window aspects of the deep and dark-blue 
ocean ; and knew almost less of the actual sea, its breezes, 
play, and salt, its furies and its kindness, than the Margate 
“nut” or the noisette of Broadstairs. 

Mr. Patterson, in a curious footnote about Whitman — he 
almost endorses the comparison of Walt with Tupper 1 

expresses the doubt wliether VN'hitmaii's verse will ever 
be known in shipboard life. Of course il will not, any 
more than that of any other poet. The sea-dog may sing 
his chanties of which Mr. Patterson gives too Jew — wlien 
he is hauling a rojic or shoving the capstan bar ; but 
otherwise his taste in lyrics is very like the average. He 
seeks no spirit of Parnassus, no tiincil siieii of the courts 
of Neptune ; but attends on the muse ol the theatre of 
varieties ; and when he sings, to gladden the stars of the 
Medif crraneaii or the rollers of Biscay, or the jolly Equator- 
line, does so with such vocal declarations as that ” He did 
not want to do it,” or that ” l*hc yaller girl in Dixie is the 
hlla gal for him.” Mr. Patterson is not going to palaver 
us into believing that the sailor — jolly good fellow though 
ho be, and so say all of us ! — is passionately devoted to 
.\pollo and his laureate crowd. Be sure that the cherub 
who sits uj> aloft does not hear Jack so much chortling 
sea-songs in his joy as grousing, grousing with that proper 
determination and completeness to which the man who 
docs real things is fully entitled. 

As a matter of truth, there are few sea-songs of the period 
trawled by Mr. Patterson which are poetry. I'he old- 
fashioned sea-dog was a conventional person, who did his 
dav\s work, with an occasional frolic after his ]*oll or Sue, 
in a downright, unimaginative manner ; and his spirit was 
generally reflected in the verse that was written around 
him. Now and then some hero or achievement set the 
lyres twanging, and we had a .song of Nelson and the North 
or ” Vc Mariners of luiglaiid,” which, while it may lack 
polish and finish, yet has life and the spirit of the seas. 
Allan Cunningham, too, has caught something of the music 
of the ocean in his well-known lines : 

“ \ wfl shed and a llnvviiig sea . 

\ wind that follows fa.st, 

.And lills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast,- - 
And bends tlic gallant mast, inv bovs ; 

While like the eagle free, 

.Aw^av the good shij) flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee ! ” 

There is actuality there, movement, sallncss, spray : 
yet take a stanza from the effort immediately preceding 
Cunningham’s sea-song, and what .stuff it is I 

“ My bounding bark, I fly to thee, — 

I'm weaned of the shore ; 

J long to hail the swelling sea, 

.And wander free once more : 

A sailor’s life of reckless glee, 

That only is the life for me ! ” 

The anonymous author of that particular fustian evi- 
dently sailed the seas to the hght of the midnight lamp 
his bounding bark — just think of a bounding bark !- being 
a picture-book wooden-wall. 'Fhe wonder is he does not 
refer to the billows — in this sort of rliymery the sea is 
generally ” billows.” It is that kind ol rhapsody worked 
in wool, which has really threatened with degradation the 
service of the sea, in exactly the same manner as the 
music-hall, with its bow-wow ditties and drunken ettusions, 
is a living danger to patriotism. Mr. Patterson is so true 
a sailor-man, so sincere in his joy of ship-craft, so thorough 
in his knowledge of a vessel from her stays to her stern, 
that he must have mentally groaned with an ardour, wliich 
in a lesser spiritual light would have been a swear, at having 
to copy out ami print so much ban jo vial insincerity. 
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" I’m on the Sea ! I’m on the Sea ! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And Hilence whereso’er I go ; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 

What matter ? I shall ride and sleep." 

Steward, please, the basin bring ; 1 need it when these 
songsters sing ! 

Ihe older sea-songs in this anthology have generally 
more sincerity and appeal than those of a later day, when 
melodrama liad tended to make Captain Crosstrees and 
poor Jack self-conscious. 

" W'hiil ])cn can w(*ll rcporle the plightc 
Cf Ihosti that travcll on the scats ? 

To ]Kis the wcric wynlcr’s nighte. 

With stormie cUnuls, wisshyngc for case ; 

With waves that lossc them to and fro — 
Thcyr pore eslate is hard to showe." 

That stanza is more expressive of the truth ai the ship- 
man s condition and thoughts in the days when Uodcrick 
Random went a-sailing, cramped in a sour shij), than all 
the beautiful rapture of the quill-driving landsmen who 
have gushed about the mighty main. 

Mr. Patterson is, none the less, to be congratulated on 
this fruit of his industry and devotion. Now and then — 
as with his curious JootiKde about the suj)po.sed howler 
in Coleridge’s immortal “ Rime we wTre inclined to 
pick a bone w’ith him ; but such passing tendencies are 
properly submerged in a general gratitude. 'Fliis " Sea’s 
Anthology " is a uselul compendium at a wonderful price, 
and we hope will enjoy such success that its builder and 
edibir will be encouraged to prepare another volume, 
bringing his songs and subject to the present less picturesque, 
but not less nunantie, day. 

JC. LawklncIv. 


THE WORLD THROUGH AN EYE-GLASS/ 

It was rather a good idea of Mrs. Bland's to preface this 
collection of her late husband's essays by an introduction 
from llie pen oi IMr. Cecil (Tiestertoii. The contrast be- 
tween Mr. Chesterton's petulant solemnity and Hubert’s 
genial and iinattected coinnion sense is all to the advantage 
of the latter. Mr. Chesterton lectures his readers. He js 
severe about " the timid futility of the Baboiir Party.” 
He tells us pontihcally that all men pay high honour to 
the profession of arms “ unless mad. or corrupted by 
cowardice, or avance. or a false religion.” and fortifies 
himself b\' appeal to a gentleman whom lie (or the printer) 
variously calls Nietzscln', Neitzsche, and Neitzche. Now, 
the attraction ol Hubert Bland’s weekly causerie lay pre- 
cisely in the fact that he did not lecture his readers. He 
wrote, indeed, as if he had a purpose ; but he never wrote 
as if he had a grievance, j-fe just talked to his unseen 
auditors as if he were some genial, experienced clubman 
chatting from one armchair to a friend in another. This 
simple outspokenness of manner, joined as it is with clear- 
ness of view, vigour of sense and sincerity of belief, makes 
his work thoroughly worth reprinting. In an age of 
cssayistic mannerism it is refresliing to read essays that 
are simply good-mannered. 

1 fancy that criticism- nt least, constructive criticism - 
was not Hubert Bland s strong })oint. Such a statement 
as the following needs so much qualification as to be not 
worth making as it staiuls : 

" Wordsworth had not .is Kipling has. the faculty of appealing 
to the market-place, as well as to the study, and in so far as he 
had it not he was a lesser man than Kijding." 

1 hen, too, w’o must not take seriously pronouncements 
of this sort : 

" Had Fielding never written we should certainly never have 
had a L>ickcns ; I don’t think we should ever have had a 
Thackeray." 

* " Essays by Hubert Bland." Chosen by E. Ncsbit Bland 
With an Introduction by Cecil Chesterton. «i.s. net. fMax 
Goschen.) ' 


That is the kind of criticism we should leave to 
professors of literature, who are privileged to utter non- 
sense. We can accept, indeed, as a personal oddity of 
belief, a statement like this : 

" Becky Sharp is one of the immortals. In English literature 
she stands, unquestionably, beside Portia, Cordelia, Imogen, 
and, in roy private opinion (which I will venture only to whisper 
in your ear), on a plane a bit higher than theirs." 

But such a view comes a little oddly from the writer 
who has, on an earlier page, rebuked Father Benson for 
confusing the popular mind by the assertion of literary 
heresies. " I hold that in the criticism of classics, candour 
should be tempered with caution.” Thus Hubert, on page 
15. On page 134, however, he says : ” I must needs say 
what I think. It would be cowardice of me to sit here 
writing what other people say I ought to think ” ; and 
the joke is that, on each occasion, the subject under dis- 
cussion is Sir Walter. For saying that he cannot read 
Scott, Father Benson is rebuked in the earlier passage ; 
y'^et later we have Hubert himself saying that he, too, finds 
much to complain of in Scott, and justifying himself in 
the second sentence I have quoted. Well, well I there is 
a big consistency of literary enjoyment that reconciles 
oven such contradictions as these. 

The clearsightedness of Hubert’s outlook is manifested 
in two notable instances. He has a sound paper, written 
eight years ago, on the stupid patience of the working- 
clas.ses, the truth of which is pitifully confirmed by that 
tragic book w^e have all been reading, ” The Raggod- 
'frou.sered l^hilanthropists,” in which the sheepish 
acqiii(?scence of the workers in injustice is bitterly and 
unanswerably attacked by one of themselves. An equally 
striking piece of diagnosis is his paper on ” The Docadence 
of Kipling,” wTitten tour years ago.' Hubert Bland traces 
unerringly the gradual debasement f)f Mr, Kipling’s talent, 
and implies a prophecy of w^orse things to come ; and now, 
pat at the moment, conies Mr. Kijiling's recent outburst 
to prove the justice of Hubert's case against him. As a 
matter of fact, ttie seeds ol evil w^erc in Mr. Kipling from 
the first. Jfo was always the apostle of success. He began 
by believing in gold lace, and ends by believing in gold. 
Hubert relers Avith praise to the story "They" as ex- 
ceptionally excellent in the poor mass of Mr. Kipling’s 
later work. Has anyone noticed the striking parallel be- 
tween this story and a very, very eerie, shuddery tale by 
Mr. Henry James ^ Jt is called ” The Turn of the Screw,” 
and, as in ” They,” ihe interest centres about two children, 
'fhe dread, disquieting impalpability of the story — an 
iinjialpability so subtle that the word ” ghost ” seems too 
slieerly gross and solid to use — shows the art ol Mr. James 
in an aspect of unusual terror. 

I find f am digressing ; but that, after all, is a tribute 
to Hubert’s volume. It is a beguiling little book. It 
catches your interest at many points, it opens up pleasant 
vistas of good things, and sets you chatting about them. 
Is not that a rare and excellent quality ? 

GhORGK Sampson. 


Hovel notes. 

WORLD^S END. By Amelic Rives (Princess Troubetskoy). 

6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

One is not sure whether " World's End ” is more like ^ 
French novel written by an English person or an English 
novel written by someone brought up in the traditions of 
the Continent. It is such a mixture of delicacy and 
sentimentality, of literary finesse and clumsiness. Briefly, 
the little touches in it, tlie instinctive touches perhaps are 
charming, while what is sought after, what is schemed 
for, is often crude and disappointing. If one can imagine 
a genuine taste for the fine and real in literature allied to 
an overwhelming desire to write a novel along the lineti 
of the modern American sentimental love story one obtains 
a slight idea of what this book is like. The plot is foolish 
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and improbable, but it is just the kind of foolish improba* 
bility which a great section of the public adores. “ World's 
End " is a realistic novel written in a sentimental manner. 
Phoebe Nelson lives at Nelson’s Gift, near World's End. 
There are two men in her life story, lier cousin Owen who 
lives near her, and one Richard who has spent some time 
in Paris studying life and art. Richard is a subtle creature, 
a composite picture made up of a dozen modern influences, 
and not very convincing at that. To his dark soul, stcepetl 
in the lore and lure of the modern world, Fhojbe appears 
with ” her daylight charm ” as an exquisite revelation. He 
will allow himself to experiment in her innocent psych ol- 
— ^which he docs with the usual unpsychological result. 
After he has won her. he deserts her, and brings her 1o the 
point of suicide. Her cousin Owen rescues her from this 
fate witli the most romantic delicacy, and then follows the 
central situation of the book. Although Owen is aware 
that her first-born will not be his child, he shields her 
from the result of her folly by an assumption of ignorance 
that is really too tactful to be polite or even human. It 
‘ is a sentimentality, this point of the book, but the author 
lavishes much clever writing over it and almost succeeds in 
carrying the situation through. With a pinch of sentiment 
the thing can be accepted and a charming novel tliorcmghly 
enjoyed. 

RODING RECTORY. By Archibald Marshall. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

The relations existing between the Church and Ncmcon- 
formity in a small country town supply Mr. Arcluhald 
Marshall with the theme of his latest novel, which, we iiidv 
say at once, is a book that is certainly in its author's best 
vein. Representative types of both parties are introduced 
into the narrative with no little skill, but the main iiilorest 
centres in the figure of the Rector, Mr. French, sincere, 
practical and hardworking, but a man, nevertheless, with 
a touch of worldliness and a sense of his own importance 
ill the affairs of the parish. He is of go(jd fanuly, and 
went into the Church originally for no better reason than 
tliat he was a younger son ; but he has now matured, he 
takes his work seriously and reverently, and he lias been 
successful. Contrasted with him is the idealistic and .saintly 
Dr. Merrow, a great Nonconformist jireacher who has come 
to Roding for re.st. In many respects the exact antithesis 
of the Rector, his sympathy and lorbearaiice help the other 
through a lime of trial and diflicnlty. In the background 
of the story are many other equally likeable characteis, 
drawn strongly and skilfully. " Roding Rectory " proves 
tliat Mr. Marsliall has lost none of his happy ability in the 
handling of the life of a small country town. 

A SHAMEFUL INHERITANCE. By Kallianiu* Tynan. Os 
(Cassell.) 

LOVERS^ MEETINGS. By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Werner 
r.aiiric.) 

Admirably natural in treatment, with a very natural 
pathos and many touches of humour, Miss Katharine 
Tynan's latest novel is sure of a wide welcome. Its hero 
is a young man who is brought up ignorant of the fact 
that a heritage of shame and disgrace has been passed 
down to liim, and that his mother was the author of a 
terrible crime. Disguised, and working as the district 
nur.se, she lives near to him, and in mingled joy and misery 
watches over him, unable tt> claim him or make herself 
known to him because of the hideous past. < )f his liappy 
young life, of his love affairs, of the accident that brings 
him, unconscious and at death's door, under her tender 
care ; of how he learns her identity at last, after he has lost 
trace of her, and goe.s searching until he finds her. Miss 
Tynan tells vividly and toiicliingly. Her characters are 
true to life, and very lovable ; particularly lovable is 
Prince Peter, who has sacrificed his title to become Father 
Peter and work among the people. " A Shameful 
Inheritance " will undoubtedly rank among the author's 
best novels, and among the very best that this season 
has given us. 


" Lovers' Meetings," is a collection of love stories, told 
in Katharine Tynan's most vivacious, sympathetic style. 
It includes tales for every mood — stales sad and liappy ; 
romantic and realistic tales ; eerie tales of the supernatural 
— and all of them are delightfully fresh and entertaining. 
'The first in the book tells how a man takes an unpremedi- 
tated journey from Ireland to Paris, starting out an 
entirely unattached, " somewhat jadefl, almo.st middle- 
aged bachelor ” ; and arriving a full-fledged lover with 
Paradise within his grasp. Fhe jiathos of ” 'I'he Little 
(rhost ” is very real and tcMidtir : the talc of a woman 
who lives in the shadow of a great sorrow and finds con- 
solation at last in a Utile ghost-child, riie reader passes 
from one story to the next, discovering in each that 
charm and tenderness which have made the author’s 
work so widely popular, it is t(K) difliciilt a task where 
all are so good, to say which of the sixteen makes the 
pleasantest reading ; it is certain that everyboily who gets 
the book will find something in it to his taste. 

A LADY AND HER HUSBAND. By Amber Kecve.s. o.s. 

(Hcinemann.) 

The promise of Miss Amber Reeves' last novel " 'ITie 
Reward of Virtue " is realised in her new book, “ A Liidy 
and Her Husband,” which presents a problem of family 
life in a new way, and incidentally gives remarkable 
.studies of the growth of the minds of women. It is a 
book with inucli that bears closelv' on many of the prob- 
ItMus that have been brought prominently lo the front 
since the Woman Question reached its more acute stages. 
As a writer about women, it may be remarked, Miss Reeves 
has the advantage of restraint, not only in her pijint of 
view, but also in her language, which is temperate, while 
often beautiful and impressive. Teiuleriie.ss is the keynote 
of a great deal that she lias to say in the course of h(?r 
.story about the development of a well-to-tlo middle-class 
family in an industrial area. The mother finds herself, 
in one sense, cut off from her family, wlio. growing up. 
adopt fresh outlooks, interests and activities, while the 
good lady herself remains much as she was in the days 
when they were all nursery children. Her grown children 
urge her to new interests, and she is responsive, not in a 
half-hearted dilettante kind of way, but as a serious .social 
reformer, keen to learn all at first hand. She makes a 
beginning with the ” works ” of hvT own husband ; and 
this is the situation that eniibles Miss Reeves to treat in 
masterful way of the conflicts of the motives of the wife 
with those of her husband. ” A Lady and Her Husband ” 
is a noteworthy, graceful book. 

SUNRISE VALLEY. By IMarion Hill. 6s. (John Long.) 

Miss Marion Hill has a very attractive narrative gift ; 
she combines a brisk, luimorous style with a sympathetic 
cHitlook on life and a real understanding of human character, 
l^lanche Dcnng, a briglit young American girl, chooses to 
leave the luxurious comfort of her aunt'.s New York resi- 
dence for the sw^eets of independence and the hard w'^ork 
of teaching in a little scluxil f)iit West. She is a w^omanly, 
winsome personality, and the reader follows her experiences 
with keenest interest ; her joys and sorrows, her successes 
and disappointments. The humour of the book is delight- 
fully fresh and quaint ; there is smnething new and young 
about the story that is Avonderfully appealing. What is 
the result of Blanche’s venture, and what the result of the 
love affair that is hinted at in the first chapter, readers 
mu.st find out for themselves, and they may be sure of 
thoroughly enjoying themselves in doing so. 

BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS. By H. H. Mimro (“ Saki ") 
6s. (John Lane.) 

We have read this volume through at a single sitting - 
and we know of no severer test for a collection of short 
stories — and we felt no single moment of weariness. All 
who care for a definite literary manner know what to expect 
from Mr. Munro — a wit which consists of a gentle satire, 
which never degenerates into mere farce. In this volume 
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they will not be disappointed. The stones have not that 
sensational element which appeals to the great simple- 
minded unlettered public, and the way to get from them 
their finest flavour would be to read one or two aloud in a 
smoking room before going to bed after a gay and successful 
day. Those who know " The Chronicles of Clovis *’ will 
be glad to meet again that charming ycuth. Mr. Munro 
has a particular predilection for clever young people who 
are not quite children, but have not yet attained maturity. 
One example of this is “ The Yarkand Manner *’ ; whose 
attractive whimsicality may perhaps be said to be almost 
farcical. “ Cousin Teresa is satire all the more effective 
and convincing because it is entirely gentle and kindly. 
The story which appealed to us mosl for its ' ' fine dramatic 
quality *’ is '* The Open Window ” ; in which a very self- 
possessed young lady of fifteen gives her imagination free 
rein, and invents two thrilling romances. Every story 
has a certain unexpected flavour and individuality which 
will give pleasure. The author is obviously familiar with 
modern life and modern literature, and it is perhaps 
significant that the only book he actually quotes is 

The Golden Journey to Samarkand.” 

THE CADDIS' WORM. By C. A. Dawson Scott. 6s. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Catherine Blake, married in her teens to the domineering 
but successful Lowport doctor, is the caddis-worm ; like 
that insect she had created for herself a sheath. ” It was 
woven of a discreet reticence ; its walls were silken and. 
instead of being covered with meaningle.ss phrases, it had 
a decoration of labels. According to them she was 
everything that civilisation has agreed to consider praise- 
worthy. Her weaknesses were given high-sounding names 
such as Meekness, Humbleness of Mind, Unselfish ne.ss, 
FMacability ; and behind them the real Catherine held 
herself aloof.” But when her family of boys and girls 
demanded freedom and opportunity, began to question 
their father’s right to ruthlessly mould them to his wishes, 
and find themselves against his inflexible will, she emerges 
from her sheath to battle with the man she loves. Circum- 
stances rally to her aid. Richard Blake’s first wife, sup- 
posed to have died long before his .second marriage, returns, 
giving Catherine the power to dictate terms of reconcilia- 
tion. Mother and children win their independence, gain 
the right to order their lives according to their own am- 
bitions and tastes. The differences and difficulties between 
Catherine and her husband are smoothed away naturally. 
Although overburdened in places witli revelations and 
situations taxing the credulity of the reader this is an 
enjoyable novel. 

THE VANGUARD. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 6s. (Hoclder 
& Stoughton.) 

This is an account of the wild and daring adventures, 
in North America, of those men who formed the ” van- 
guard of unlettered and unsung heroes, who, as stage- 
coach messengers, treasure guards and marshals, fearlessly 
fought, often single-handed, the raiding hostile savages, 
the organised bands of road agents that infested the 
highways, and the disorganised groups of thugs and hokl- 
ups that thronged new mining and front railway camps. 
.... 'Fhese men were the real pacifiers of the early trails 
and towns,” and helped to ” win from savagery hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of territory now teeming 
with peaceful industry and trade.” The story, which 
purports to be the record of ” a humble worker in the 
Vanguard,” is alive with fighting and the din of warfare, 
and is told in a simple, straightforward style that is very 
effective. 

OLD VALENTINES. By Munson Havens. 2 s. 6d. net. 
(Constable.) 

Mr. Havens calls his little volume ” A Love Story ” ; 
and such it will appeal to scores of readers who like 
a pretty tale. Love will have its way ; and for two 
generations Sir Peter Oglebay had to bear with the ways 
of lovers who greatly offended him by succumbing to the 


emotion and leaving him. Before the story opens; Robert 
Oglebay, Sir Peter’s brother, has fallen desperately in love 
with, and married, ” Valentine Germain, the actress.” Sir 
Peter never saw his brother again. When, however, 
Robert and Valentine, after an ideally happy married 
life, were drowned together. Sir Peter took their daughter, 
Phyllis, to his home, provided for her and loved her devo- 
tedly. It is with Phyllis’s love-story that we have chiefly 
to do. It is very ” sweet,” very simple, very American. 
John Landless is the man. He works in the East-end, 
and is a poet by profession. looking at John as a husband 
for Phyllis, Sir J^eter does not see eye to eye with his 
niece, and after some hot words the lovers run from 
the old man’s presence out into the cold world and are 
married that afternoon. Alas, alsis, Mr. Havens is kinder 
to the lovers than the hard, unyielding marriage laws of 
England would be ! ” John counted the money in his 

pockets ; enough for luncheon, fares, and even contin- 
gencies, he w^as glad to find.” The contingencies included 
a special licence, which with fees and duty amount to 
something like thirty pounds. John had two hundred a 
year and his talent to live on. However, old valentines 
save the situation, and all ends well. Mr. Havens is 
distinctly American in his ” personal touches,” and his 
estimates of some living authors. 


tTbe bookman’s tTable. 

CARAVAN DAYS. By Bertram Smith. 5s. net. (Nisbet.) 

Caravanners, like cooks, explorers and poets, are born, 
not made. Unless you are born a caravanner not even 
Mr. Bertram Smith’s very sincere and thorough exposition 
of the charms of a home on wheels will convert you ; nor 
will his eulogy of the road sound convincing enough to 
blot out the rival attractions of the uncharted bypath and 
the unbeaten track. ” The road,” wo are told, “ is every- 
thing to the caravanner. It is incomparably the most 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of 'J'he Bookman, St. J'aul’s Bouse, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


1Rew8 Botes. 


In conjunction with th(' proprietors of The Daily 
Telegraph, Messrs, ilodclor Stoughton are jiub- 
lishing a scries of Daily Tclcgra ph War Books, which 
will present a coinpleltr history of the (ircat Wai. 
The first volume in tlu^ sf»ries, “ How the War 
Began (is. net), giving a full and clear account of all 
the circumstances that led up to the vast European 
conflict, is now on sale. 

Messrs. Macmillan have publish<*.d Mr. Kipling’s 
striking verses “ If ” as a penny leaflet. Its vigorous 
manful exhortations to 

keep your head when all about you 
Arc' losing theirs and blaming it on you." 

and to 

" meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same," 

and to 

" Watch the things you gave your life to broken. 

And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools/' 


are (‘.specially timely nowadays, and should prove a 
source of inspiration lo many in these hours when 
the manhood of IIk? nation is on its trial. 

* 

Mr. lleineinann is issuing a cheap popular reprint 
of Franz Beyerlein's* Jena or Sedan ? "' a powerful 
novel which traces the gradual ossification of the 
German military system, and on its first publication, 
a few years ago, created a great sensation both here 
and in (iermany. 

An important hook, in its bearings on the present 
crisis, is Sir George Aston’s " Sea, Land, and Air 
Strabigy,” which has* just been published by Mr. 
John Murray, who published some short time back 
two other books of great value to all who desire to 
understand the full significance of what is happening : 
Professor Cramb’s “ Germany and England," and 
" German Sea-Power," by Archibald Hurd. 


It is not easy to find a single book that traces 
the political intriguings of the last forty years in 
Europe, of which we are now witnessing the tragic 
outcome. " The Development of the European 
Nations, 1870-1900," by J. Holland Rose (Constable), 
now in its third edition, deals in one compact volume 
with the causes and events of the Franco-German 
War of 1870, the development of the German 
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Empire, the making of the Triple and Dual Alliances, 
the history of modern Russia, the beginnings of the 
most troublous question of modern times, the future 
of Turkey in Europe, and of the Balkan States. 

Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & C<». arc issuing 
as a penny pamphlet the sermon preadied by the 
Bishop of London after the outbreak of war, on 
August (jth. 

The general interest in the war and the nations 
involved in it has naturally brought about an 
increased demand for the 

volumes on Germany, ' ' y ' 

Russia, Austria, Italy, / , 

Hungary, Holland, and 
France in Mr. Fishci 
Unwin’s “ Story of the . 

Nations ” series ; and for / 
certain volumes in Messrs. 

Pitman’s admirable 
Countries and Peoples ” 
series, such as Belgium ;/ 
and the Belgians,” by 
Demetrius C, Boiilger ; * * ^4 

” Austria and the Aus- ; 
trians and Hungary,” by : 

Professor Kellner, Madame 
Paula Arnold and Arthur 
L. Delisle ; ” Russia* of \ 

the Russians,” by Dr. 

Harold W. Williams, and \ 

” France of the French,” ^ 

by E. Harrison Barker. 

The same firm recently 
issued the eleventh volume 
of M. Ollivcr’s, ” 'J'he 

Franco-Prussian War and * EihnhurKh,^ 

, ,, whosi! new novel, A Knight on 

its Hidden Causes, this 

volume dealing with the period immediately pre- 
ceding the war of 1870. 


Another book to which the events of the hour 
give an added importance is ” Belgium : Her Kings, 
Kingdom and People,” by John de Courcy Mac- 
Donnell, which was published by Mr. John Long" 
a few days before the outbreak of the war, and is 
reviewed on another page. 


. Yet other books to gain new significance from 
the world-tragedy enacting in Europe are Mr. 
Frederick William Wile’s brilliant studies in the 


persqjialities of the men responsible for Germany's 
domestic policy an<:l action in the field, “ Men 
Around the Kaiser ” (Heincmann) ; Mr. H. G. 
Wells' famous romance, ” The War in the Air " 
(Nelson), which is in great demand ; Mr. Zangwill's 
” The War (iocl,” a play that was produced last 
year at His Majesty's Theatre, and is published by 
Mr. Heincmann. In one of its most striking scenes 
is this prophetic utterance, regarding Germany’s 
insatiable War Lord : 

« 

“ Why squat hore spinning crafty labyrinths. 

Jetting your Althy network o’er the globe ? 

_ ^ You think to bind the 

future ? Poor grey 


'00 r grey 




spinner ! 

Fate, the blind housewife, 
with her busy broom 
Sliall shrivel at one sweep 
your giant web 
And leave the little naked 
scuttling spider ! " 


Mr. Elkin Mathews is 
publishing next month 
two iK'w volumes by Mr. 
\\'ilfri(l Wilson Gibson : 

Thoroughfares,” a col- 
lection of lyrical, and 
“ Borderlands,” a collec- 
tion of dramatic poems. 


” Progressive Portugal,” 

> a n('w travel book by 

Miss Ethel C. Hargrove, 
F.R.G.S., will bo jJUblished 
shortly by Mr. Werner 
Laurie. It will be illus- 
Mr 4 Ian Hay, trated with thirty - two 

WhecOs,*’ Is reviewed in this Numbrr. j 'ii a • 

plates, and will contain 
four pieces of Portuguese music, and a map. 



Miss Lilian Whiling has completed a new novel 
which is to appear shortly under the title of " The 
Lure of London.” 

Mr. Erskine Macdonald is publishing a volume of 
epigrams, ” The Reflections of a Cheerful PcsBimat,”, 
by Mr. H. Cecil Palmer, late manager of Mr. Foulis's 
London office, and now in partnership with Mr. 
Frank Palmer. The book is dedicated to Mn Eden 
Phillpotts. 

i*' 

Messrs. Putnam have published a new editiem of 
'* One Year of Pierrot,” by the Mother of Pierrot-;:^ 
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a very charming idyll of motherhood that has 
appealed and is appealing irresistibly to women 
readers. 


We have received an advance copy of ‘‘ Mirandy," 
by Dorothy l)ix, which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
are publishing shortly. The quaint humour of 
Mirandy is delightful. She discourses on “ The 
Troubles of Women/' “ Why Men Don’t Marry," 
" Retaining a Husband’s Love," " Other People’s 
Children," " Women Popping the Question," 
‘‘ Worrying," " Why Worntm Can’t Vote," " Being 
Good,” and on a score and a half of subjects that 
concern everybody, with the shrewdest good .sense 
and a wit and drollery which move the reader to that 
best sort of laughter that has a sense of tenderness 
in it and of pity for human w('akiu‘sses. There arti 
a number of capital illustrations by E. W. Keniblt*. 

Mr. Humphrey Milford has issued from the 
Oxford Univ(‘Tsity Press the " Form of Intercession 
with Almighty (jod on bcihalf of His Majesty’s 
Naval and Military Forces now engagt^d in War," 
prepared by authority of the Privy ('ouncil. It 
is publishc’d in two sizes, at js. net and is. net per 
hundred. 

“ The Flowcu* of IVacc*/’ a collection of the 
devotional j)oetry of Katharine Tynan, has been 
published by Messrs. Burns cS: Oates. This volunn* 
contains some of Katharine 'J'ynan’s thoughtfullest 



Mr. W. Hope Hod^eon'. 

novel,'* Men of the Deep Waters * Mr, EveleUh Nash 
IS publishing shortly. 


and finest poetry. 
It is beautifully 
simple in utter- 
ance , and breathes 
such true humility 
of soul and de- 
votional feeling a*; 
inspires the lyrics 
of Crashaw and 
Francis Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. W. L. Cribb, 
whose novel, 
“ Greylake of 
Mallerby/* we 
review elsewhere, 
is a Custom House 
Officer, stationed in Ijiicolnshire. He was born at 
Southsea thirty-seven years ago. His father served 
in th(i Royal Navy, and his nudher comes of one of 
the oldest families in Herefordshire they were 
mostly farmers in ihc (iolden Valley, and they 
trace back for at least lialf a dozen centuries. T^o 
of the girls of tlu; family were Maids of Honour to 
Queen Anne. Mr. (Vibb j)assed his infancy and 
early boyhood in that (i olden Valley of Hereford- 
shire ; then he lived for nine years in Somersetshire. 
In i8(}8 he entered tlie Excise, and, after a year in 
Scotland, studied for live years in the Ciovernment 
Laboratory in London. lie was then transferred 
to Lr)uth, where he has lived for the last decade, 
and where the scene of " (ireylake of Mallerby" 
is laid, with occasional excursions into a London 
suburb. Both in tempcuainent and occuj)ation, 
Mr. Cribb has certain affinities with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who has left us a description of himself 
as a Customs ()ffi(HT in " d'he House with Seven 
(iables." 

Mr. W. C. Scully, the well-known South African 
writer, has completed a new book, " Lodgers in the 
Wilderness," which Mr. Herbert Jenkins is pub-^ 
lishing. 


“ With Wellington in the Pyrenetjs," an ad- 
mirable study of one of Wellington’s greatest 
campaigns, by BrigadicT-General Beatson, has just 
been published by Mr. Max Goschen. 


A book of great interest and importance, for 
the light it throws on the dark ways of European 
diplomacy and the unification and development 
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of modem Italy, is the third volume of the " Crispi 
Memoirs/' which has just been published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. This third volume deals 
largely with international problems — in particular 
with the Triple Alliance and with Italy’s relations 
towards France and Austria. 

Mrs. Baillie-Saunders’s new novel, “ The Belfry," 
makes a special appeal at this time, in that it is 
a story of Belgium ; its scenes arc laid in Bruges 
and in and about the cities that are figuring largely 
in the War rejiorts. It is published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, who are also publishing : 
" Her Royal Highness," a mystery story of the 
Chancellories of Europe, by William Le Queux ; 
“ The Fugitive," by Roy Bridges, a picturesque 
romance of old London and the Australian convict 
settlements ; and " Blue Water," a striking tale 
of life among the deep-sea fishermen, by Frederick 
William Wallace. 

TVIr. Eveleigh Nash is publishing immediately a 
new novel, " Lovers in Exile," by Baroness von 
Hcyking, a story that incidentally contains a 
striking indictment of North German Society, and 
the methods of the German Foreign Office. 

“ Women of the Classics," by Miss Mary C. 
Sturgeon, a series of studies in the women charactcirs 
of ancient and modiim literature ; and " The 
Oriental Omar," twenty-eight studies, for which 
notable Omar Khayyam enthusiasts have posed, 
are among the new books that, in spite (jf the war, 
Messrs. Harrap arc publishing. 


" Forty Years of ' Spy,’ " a book of personal 
recollections by Mr. Leslie Ward, the famous 
caricaturist of Vanity Fair, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chat to & Windus. 

♦ ----- 

For twenty-five years Messrs. Longman have 
issued a Fairy Tale Book by Andrew Lang. This 
year Mr. Henry Nevibolt succeeds Mr. Lang, and 
has written " The Book of the Blue Sea," which 
will be published early in the. Autumn. 


Mr. W. Forbes Gray has written a volume on 
“ The Poets Laureate of England : Their History 
and their Odes," and it is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Pitman. 


« [September, 19x4. 


Mrs. Stephen Phillips, the wife of the well-known 
poet, has written a song, “ Your World was My 
World,” which has just been published by the 
Burleigh Publishing Company. 


A year or so ago Mr. J ohn Lane published 
“ Austria : Her People and Their Homelands,” by 
James Baker, F.R.G.S. The book describes the 
strange mixture of races that compose that Empire, 
and enables one to iindcTstand why Francis Joseph 
is proving such a broken rec;d as the Kaiser’s ally. 


Mr. (icorge Poisue is liditing for the benefit of the 
Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund a “ Who’s Who of 
the War” (is. net), which should be invaluablt! as a 
sort of newspaper reader’s companion. 


A concise and well written ” Life of Lord 
Kitchener,” by F. W. Hackwood, is included by 
Messrs. Collins in their sevenpenny series. 


A book about Greater Britain that is sure of a 
ready public is Colonel S. B. Stifle’s “Forty Years 
in Canada,” which Mr. Herbert Jenkins announces 
for immediatt; publication. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

Our last year’s Twenty- one Guim'as Prize Poem Com- 
petition proved so remarkably sucu'ossfiil that we have 
decided to offer the same sum for competition again : — 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will he given for the best and second best 
original lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original sonnet on any famous event in English history. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will he given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more thayi forty lines. 

All Poems should be addressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of The Bookman, St. PauVs House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., not later than the first 
post on the 1st October next, if sent from any part of the 
British Isles, and by the 1st December if from the Colonies, 
India, or elsewhere abroad. Envelopes should he marked 
Twenty-one Guineas Competition. 

The name and address of the competitor must be writt^ 
on each MS., and will he puhlishqfi in the event of a 1 rize 
being awarded to him. Any competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to he used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 
Competitors must please keep copies of their poems, as 
it is impossible to undertake to return them. 

The awards will he announced in The Bookman for 
January next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will be published 
in a Special Supplement to that Number. 


THE 


READER. 


CHARLES GARY ICE. 

By Arthur Kutland. 


I. 

S OMEWHERE Dickens lias confessed that one of 
the proudest nioinents of his lift^ came when a 
passing artizan recognised and venturtHl to stoji him in 
the street, asking that Jie might be allowed to shake 
hands with the man who had given liim so much pleasure. 
And only the otlier w'eek I heard ]\Ir. Henry Fielding 
Dickens say that he never fell jirouder of being his 
father’s son than when he was in Jamaica and an old 
negro climbed down from his traplo apjiroach diffidently 
and enquire whether it was true that his name was 
Mr. Dickens ; then, whether he was related to Charles 
Dickens, the novelist, and on learning that he was. 
begged that lie might be allowed to shake hands with 
him, because of the love and admiration he had lor liis 
father and his father’s books. 

Now, it seems to me that testimony such as this is 
more largely signilicant and must, in the long run, be 
more satisfying to any novt^list than the technical 
opinions, than even the dignified approval and <-ommen- 
dation, of the most 
eminent critics. Foi 
the primary aim of 
your novelist is not 
to appeal to students 
and scholars ; they 
do not constitute the 
public he has in his 
thoughts when he 
sits to write a stor\’. 

Novelists are the 
lineal descendants of 
those wandering 
minstrels who used 
to make a living by 
reciting stories or 
chauntiiig old ballads 
in the market-places ; 
and always the first 
business of the story- 
teller is to have a 
story to tell, and to 
be able so to tell it 
that all the average 
men in the crowd 
may without diffi- 
culty comprehend 
and be enthralled by 
it. Otherwise^ now 
as in the past, when 
his hat goes round it 
conies back unfilled, 
and so practically 
demonstrates to him 
that he has mistaken 
his vocation. 


“ He who lives to plea.sf must please to live,” 

as Dryden has it. The greale.st narrators liave never 
failed to charm bolli Ihe critical iiiid the generrd reader ; 
they are in more than one sense but the yioorest of 
novelists, liowevtM* correctly they may write, whose 
tales leave thci general reader cold and by some show of 
literary ability and technical linisli jdease the professional 
critic only. Abler, a more cunning niLister of his craft 
and of more value in his day and generation is the author 
who, vvliatevcr strictures the purely academic may ])ass 
upon him. carries d(‘light and the beauty and wonder 
of romance into the lives of tlie thousands that will not 
bt; foblx^d off with ])reiensions to style or any literary 
gN'innastics, but demand of the novcilist that he shall 
first and last and all tlii‘ lime fiiHil his essential function 
and tell them a tale, and tell il witli such skill as to win 
tlieir interest and make them willing to believe it. 

No living writer meets these latter requirements more 
thoroughlv, with a sun'i* mastery of his medium, tlian 
does Mr. ( harles (jarvice. T have^ given up trying to 

count how' many 
books he has written 
— they number, I 
believe, somewhere 
near a hundred ; they 
have been translated 
into h'renrh (several 
of his serials have 
run in Le Liberte), 
into (ierman, and 
other languages ; and 
.some s e v e ii million 
copi(*s of them have 
been sold. To have 
given pleasure to so 
vast a multitude of 
readers should be 
enough for the ambi- 
tion of any writer. 
And his readers arc, 
of all sorts and con- 
ditions. He lias a 
large library public, 
but he is one of the ■ 
few novelists who arc 
bought even more 
extensive] v than thev 
are born > wed . ’^ou 
may see Jiis xolumes 
lying in West End 
drawing-rooms, and 
find them tn;asured 
in’ tliousands of tlie 
humblest of liomes, 
for all his works are 
accessible in very 








Photo by B. o. Hoppi. Charles Garvice. 

Specially taken lor The Bookman. 
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nelo hy Kichmimd Camera ( c. BIo. 4, MaidS of HonOUr Row 

Mr. Garvlce's home at Richmond. 


cheap editions. Clerks, typists, shoi)-assistiints, artisans, 
city men, society ladies, men and women of the 
upper and middle and all other classes are included in 
the enormous cin'le of his readers, and none of all these 
widely differing tliousands read him for any but tlu* best 
of reasons - that they enjoy doing so. 


popular weeklies of its time. “ In the goodness 
of his heart,'* says Mr. Garvice, ** he invited 
me to try my hand at a short story. My 
head was chock full of them — I was nineteen — 
1 dashed one off ; it was accepted and paid 
for. A miiiQ of wealth lay glittering at my 
feet. From short stories I rose to the dignity 
of a serial ” — which met with such an enthu- 
siastic reception that thenceforward, for many 
years, serials of his were continually running 
in the paper {to say nothing of those he was 
contributing to other papers). Directly one 
ended, anotlier was bt'gun ; and they were 
invariably honoured with a place on the front 
page. 

“ T call this my real beginning,** Mr. Garvice 
adds, “ because it w^as while 1 was doing this 
work 1 learned that whatever else a serial 
writer may lie, he must never bej dull. I had 
not been very long on the paper before I saw 
that the finer your style, the closer your charac- 
terisation, the more consistent and convincing 
your plot, the better the great public, the 
vast body of readers now counted by millions 
and increasing every day — liked your story. 
But tlie interest must never flag ; you could 
not drop your readers for a week or two and 
hope to pick them u]) again ; once dropped 
they were lost for ever and your career 
ended. . . . An actor on the stage knows in 
a moment when he is losing his audience, 
and the trained serial writer has the same 
sensitiveness ; and it is this knowledge and the power 
of avoiding dulness and maintaining the interest which 
make the good serial as successful in book form as it was 
when it was running its course in a magazine or other 
periodical. Tf a novel is no good as a serial, depend 
upon it that it will be a failure as a six-sliilling volume. 


Tl. 

In an account of his 
beginnings that he gave 
about two years ago, Mr. 
Garvice wrote in T. P.'s 
Weekly : “ 1 might say that 
I began, wedged into the 
angle of a play-ground wall 
at a certain preparatory 
school at Bexley Heath, with 
Dickens’s ‘ David Copiier- 
field * on my knt^es.” He 
w^as not contented, however, 
to remain merely a reader, 
even under the influence of 
Dickens, and it was. not long 
before he was taken with an 
irresistible desire to become a 
novelist himself. He hap- 
pened to be acquainted with 
an author who, from writing 
very successful farces and 
melodramas, ha4 lapsed into 
editing one of the wiost 
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Charles Garvice 
at the age of 30. 

I s^^eak from experience, lor every story I have issued 
by instalments lias been published in book form.'' 

Here, then, you have the secret of Mr. Garvice’s 
phenomenal popularity. After all, it is a very open 
secret, and was discovered long since by the great 
Victorian novelists, from Dickens and Thackeray to 
Trollope and Lever ; they too wrote for serial publica- 
tion, did not think it beneath tliem to keep in touch 
with their readers, had to have a story to tell, a plot to 
unfold, and knew there was no real success for them, 
with whatever literary charm they might write, if tlieir 
monthly instalments failed to keep the tale alive and 
moving and its general interest maintained, I have 
sometimes wondered whether it might not have lieen 
the better for certain accomplished novelists of our day 
if their pride had been chastened in the common -sense 
school of the serialist ; whether they are not more or 
less ineffectual because they take themselves and their 
work too seriously and are so bent upon benng literary 
that tliey will not condescend to do thciir business and 
tell a mere tale ; whether, if they could humble them- 
selves a little, look up to their public instead of down 
on it, they might not, like Antieus when he touched 
earth, grow strong. For it is undeniable that the best 
literature has not been written for the select few, nor by 
writers who were too acutely conscious of the art with 
which they were writing. 

III. 

Of more value than any speculations of mine as to the 
secret of Mr. Garvice’s vogue is his own frank account 
of it, so I make no apology for quoting again — this time 
from an article by Philip Gibbs that appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle, “ The fact is," Mr. Garvice remarked 
to his interviewer, " that I write upon very simple and 
very old lines which do not change in human nature. It 


occurred to me, when I was quite a young man, that I 
could get a wide public, including all classes of readers, 
if I could write fiction which would appeal to the natural 
instincts of men and women, whatever their rank in life. 
Now, there are some things which all men and women 
like and want. They like a story with a plot which makes 
them want to know ‘ what is going to hapi)en next.* They 
like stories of love, and youth, and romance, because, 
however wise; they are in knowledge of the world, 
whether they are steeped in knowledge of evil or innocent 
of it, tlie spirit of youth calls to them and they still have 
a little sentiment in their hearts which responds to a tale 
of love, and they like to forget the scjualor of sordid 
realism in a tale of romance^. i\fy stories, such as they 
are. have the qualities of melodrama without being 
written in a sensational or melodramatic style. That is 
to say, they have dramatic movement, a touch of 
mystery, a continual thread of incident, a characterisa- 
tion as strong as I can make it, so that the characters 
may seem alive, and a direct and sim])lc appeal to the 
emotions of the readers. T try to win their affections ^ 
for the characters so that tliey are really interested in 
the fate that befalls them. I try to make them laugh, 
and to have a litthi moisture in thc’ir eyes at times, and 
1 write carefully, in ])lain English, so that the man of 
letters or the university man is not outraged by slovenly 
sentences while enjoying the plot and the general interest 
of the story just as much as the typist girl or the city 
clerk. Theit is my ‘ trick ' if you like to call it so." 

It sounds easy, but how few novelists have found a 
way of doing this ? It is a frank and modest revelation 
of his art that is delightfully characteristic of this most 
popular and most modest of authors. Mr. Garvice has 
no pretensions, no affectations, no pose of any kind. He 
cultivates neither long hair, nor dreamy and bookish 
manners. He is as keenly interested in life as in books. 
There is nothing whatever of the conventional literary 
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Charles Garvice in his study at 
Little Sil worthy, Devonshire. 


From a photo by Mr. Horace Wyndhain. 

man in his appearance ; there is no smell of the lamp or 
even of the library about liim, but such a suggestion of 
eager vitality and open air breczincss that 1 always think 
he looks cramped and caged at afternoon teas in drawing- 
rooms, and that he would feel more at home even in his 
beloved Authors' Club (he has been its Chairman now 
for some while) if it did not shut him within walls but 
were free to the sky and air and carpeted with grass. 
Genial, kindly, tactful, everybody who knows him holds 
him in the warmest personal regard ; the optimism of 
his novels, their genuine feeling for romance, the spirit 
of youth that breathes through them and their broad 
sympathy with the ideals and fallibilities of humanity — 
these things arc natural to him ; they are as much a part 
of his own charming personality as of the stories that 
he writes. 

In London, Mr. Garvice makes his home in a beautiful 
old-world house in Maids of Honour Row, at Richmond ; 
but a good deal oi liis work is done in chambers just off 


the Strand. He has a pleasant cottage by the river at 
Henley, where he indulges in fishing and boating ; and 
in North Devonshire he is a landowner, an amatesur 
farmer, and takes a prominent part in the public life 
of the neighbourhood. He is, or has been, a member of 
his Urban District Council ; a County Councillor ; 
chairman of a local Conservative association and a Con- 
servator of Rivers. How’ he makes time and has spare 
energy for all this I do not know, but I do know it 
must have involved him in unremitting and strenuous 
toil, and it flatters my vanity to perceive that in his 
youthful aspect and abounding vitality Mr. Garvice 
exemplifies one of my pet theories — ^that the harder a 
man works the stronger he grows and the younger he 
remains. It is your men of leisure, as a rule, who grow 
old before their time, because they have nothing better 
to do. Of course, in tliis connection, everything depends 
upon your heart being in your work ; it is when he is 



Charles Garvice 

uii an old hiintur,toutsule*his house, 1 !«DevDnsldre. 


drudging at uncongenial task-work tJiat a man feels the 
full weight of what he is doing and by degrees breaks 
down under the burden. ^ 

Before everything else, Mr. Garvice is a born story- 
teller, and he brings to the writing of fiction, as in a lesser 
degree to farming, politics, local government, the same 
happy enthusiasm that other men bring to hunting and 
playing golf. Which is not to say that he is not himself 
addicted to those sports — he has confessed to a weakness 
for fox-hunting, riding, driving, cycling and 
fishing, and if he is silent concerning golf I 
suspect it is that he is still too robust for it^ 
and has some idea of saving it up as a restful 
recreation for the evening of his days. You 
cannot read the book in which he has related 
his experiences as a farmer, " A Farm in 
Creamland,” without realising that farming 
has been to him a practical business and a 
hcLilthfiil form of amusement in one. Here, 
from the book is his own account of how 
he evolved, almost as in the ordinary course of 
nature, from a cultivator of plots for stories 
into a tiller of the soil, an owner of live stock, 
a gentleman farmer : 

“ Some men are born to agriculture, .some 
are thrust into it, some achieve it. We slid 
into it this way : It is necessary to state at the 
outset that, for my sins, 1 am a member of that 
unfortunate^ class which is accursed of the 
Socialist, and the meek prey of the tax-gatherer — 
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the landowners. Some of the land lies in four moorland 
parishes ; it is looked after by a patient, long-suffering, 
and capable agent named Dixon, who stands between the 
landlord and the tenants, as one may stand between the 
devil and the deep sea ; far be it from me to specify which 
is which in this case. 

** It is only of recent years that wc have resided on the 
property . . . but I had a little shooting and fishing-box 


it our home. There are some fields attached to it — about 
twenty acres — and one day I announced with a bravado 
which concealed an obvious nervousness, that I meant 
keeping * a cow or two, and — er — perhaps, a pig.' It was 
the first step wliich, our anxious and pitying friends de- 
clared, must inevitably lead to disaster. . . . 

" Humbly, meekly, I record the next step. It was 
necessary that the cottage should be again enlarged ; and 



Charles Garvice and hia daughtera 
Winifred and Olive. 

Painted bv Frederick Whiling, and cxhlbiied at Ihe Royal Academy, 1913. 


on the edge of the moor near two of my farms, and the 
boys and 1 used to go up there now and again, and rough 
it ; actually rough it, for the cottage contained only a 
living room, a kind of dairy, and a couple of bedrooms. 
There were a two-stall stable, and an outhouse or two. 
We did our own cleaning, what there was of it, and our 
own cooking. J was the cook. . . , 

We were so happy in our roughing it, that we returned 
to our legitimate home, some fifteen miles away, on the 
banks of the Torridge, in such high spirits, and so improved 
in health and temper, that our girls grew curious, and 
insisted on joining us on our next visit to the moor. They 
liked it. Madam, who had always viewed these expeditions 
with anxiety and gentle pity —1 think she was under the 
impression that we never washed ourselves — was lured to 
participate in our ‘ folly,' and, strange to say, also took a 
liking to the place. As we are a numerous family, it is 
evident that two bedrooms did not suffice ; ‘ sleeping out ' 
at the village inn was not altogether satisfactory — the inn 
was a mile away — so we enlarged the cottage, and made 


the plans got out ; but at this psychological moment our 
eldest son came home on leave. He objected that the 
land was not large enough f6r a house the size contemplated, 
and then made the daring, startling suggestion that we 
should take over one of the farms, Thresh worthy, the 
lease of which was just falling in, build a suitable house, 
and — and farm the land ourselves. Whatever else I may 
be, I think I may claim to be a dutiful and obedient parent ; 
and, notwithstanding the jeremiads of our friends, who 
indulged in a consensus of dismal prophecy, the farm 
was taken from the outgoing tenant, the house was built, 
and we plunged into farming ; genuine, practical farming." 

I have given this long extract because of the pleasant 
glimpse it affords of Mr. Garvice’s home life, the hints 
you may gather from it concerning his own individuality 
and his family — ^that son who came home on leave, by 
the way, is Captain Chudleigh Garvice, D.S.O., of the 
Dublin Fusiliers — ^no less than because it accounts for his 
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of Hate” has held the boards in London and 
toured successfully through the provinces. 
When a literary and debating society was 
established in a North Devon town, Mr. Garvice 
threw himself heartily into assisting its pro- 
jeclors, and gave lectures and dramatic 
recitals that were received with unqualified 
acclaim. ” During amateur theatricals I have 
seen him in ‘ Ruy Bias,’ ” writes a well-knovm 
joumalisi, “holding his audience arrested by 
the tensity of his power in the character of 
the minister who upbraids the fickle court, 
his vibrant voice ringing with a pathos abso- 
lutely moving.” One of his most popular 
novels, “ The Girl in the (iutter,” was 
dramatised a year or two back, and an enter- 
prising theatrical manager was anxious to 
arrange a series of performances, with Mr. 
developing into a farmer. There follows a capital pic- Garvice presenting a leading character in the drama, 

ture of the adjacent village and its inhabitants, and then At the time this was found impracticable, in view 

by artful degrees you are led into a gossipy, amusing, of Mr. Garvice’s other engagements, but one hopes 

and withal minutely practical record of how the farm is yet to see him in one of iiis own plays on a London 

run. The beginner may leani from this book how to stage. 

plant, to till, to sow, to reap ; how to keep pigs, sheep. Meanwhile, on London and provincial platforms, he 
cattle, horses — in fact, to an unsophisticated but envious has proved himself an effective and popular lecturer, 

townsman it seems to be a complete manual on the art and has given dramatic recdtals that have won storms 

of farming, and the joys of it too. of applause from crowded audiences and golden opinions 

from the newspaper critics everywhere. One critic 
• bears testimony to his “ rare gift of being able to hold an 

But wc are not yet at the end of the list of Mr. audience spellbound for two hours” ; another speaks 

Garvice’s many and various activities. In addition to of how” verging between tears and laughter the audience 

being a novelist, farmer, sjiortsman, politician, County at times hung upon his words in intense silence” ; all 

Councillor, chairman of a leading London Literary Club, remark upon his sure, easy skill in telling a story, his 

he is a dramatist, an actor and a lecturer. Incidentally, dramatic power of recital ; and one says (as others have 

he is one of the wittiest of after-dinner speakers. Not said in different terms), ” He has certainly recaptured 

so long ago, his romantic drama ” The Fisherman’s the power, once wielded by Dickens, of commanding an 

Daughter” was produced at the Royalty Theatre; the audience.” By the way, in cataloguing Mr. Garvice’s 

same play has delighted large audiences at a Devonshire occupations, I should have mentioned that he 

theatre, with Mr. Garvice playing the hero in it. More was recently elected President of the Institute of 

recently a dramatised version of his novel “ A Heritage Lecturers. 


m 



Moorlands. A fishing cottage on 
Dartmoor where several of Mr. 
Garvice's novels were written. 



fifoin Fatm it Creamlaod," by Charles Garvice. 


Going to tho Meet. 
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V. 

It is this 
multiplicity 
of his inter- 
.ests, the close 
personal con- 
tact he makes 
with so many 
phases of life, 
the rare gilt 
he has of 
being on 
terms of in- 
stinctive un- 
derstanding 
and fellow- 
ship with all 
manner of 
men, and the 
knowledge he 
so gathers of 
experiences 
outside his 
own, that 
stand him in 
good stead 
whenhe witli- 
draws into his 
study to plan 

out a story and to write it— or, rather, to dictate 
it. 1 should imagine he is much too energetic a 
man to have the necessary patience to sit down and 
write one. He has declared that it is impossible to com- 
pose a novel on the typewrit(T with satisfactory results, 
and I can believe it is impossible lor Jiim. His inetliod is, 
first of all, to build up his plot , to have a real story to 
tell, but never to start telling it until his characters have 
grown up in his mind and become actual ])ersonalities 
to him — then to tell it in sirnpl(\ straightforward fashion, 
with a keen sense of all its dramatic possibilities and of 
the romance that underlies all life for one who has the 
eye to see it. And he does literally tell his story- he 
never writes a line. Smoking a pipe, he walks up and 
down his room dictating as fast as most people talk, 
afterwards drastically revising his work before it goes 
to the typist. 

A curious fact is that Mr. Garvice’s books were selling 
by the hundred thousand in America, and his name w^as 
already a household word there before this country had 
taken him to its heart. I remember that when I first 
heard of him I was under the impression that he was 
an American. His first successful book over here was 
** Just a Girl,” published in iSgcj — it was so successful 
that it lifted him at once into the ranks of popular 
English novelists, and from that time to this every novel 
he has written has met with as wide an acceptance 
among us as with the discerning public of the States. 
What is the use of trying to decide which is the best of 
his stories, when each of them is a favourite one with 
some big section of his readers ? So much depends, in 
this regard, on whether you prefer the novel of senti- 
ment, of adventure, of mystery, of picturesque romance, 
of high life, of low life, of homely English environment. 


or of a less 
familiar sett- 
ing in foreign 
cities and 
amid the 
wilder places 
of the earth ; 
for Mr. Gar- 
vice is one of 
the most 
varied and 
cosmo])olitan 
of living 
novelists. He 
h a s fitted 
himself for 
his work not 
only by ming- 
ling intimate- 
ly in the mot- 
ley lives of his 
ow^n people, 
but by travel- 
ling all about 
the world 
and making 
Jicquaintance 
with the 
peoples of 
other nations 

and with the lives they live. “ Nance ” for instance, 
“Love in a Snarci,” “Maurice Durant,” “The 
1-ady of Darracourt,” his latest book “ The Woman’s 
W'ay,” and many others are stories of English life, 
tralfi(‘king now in mean streets, now in the fashion- 
able society of London, and now with tlu peasantry 
and county families of our English (‘ountry towns 
and villages; “A Heritage of Hate,” "By Danger- 
ous Ways,” and others move between England and 
the wilds of America ; " Dulcie ” takes you to Italy ; 
and so tlirough others of them you pass to France, to 
Spain, to Russia, the very breadth of the stage on which 
liis cjjaracters play tJic'ir jiarts adding to the colour, the 
freshness, the continual movement, change and pic- 
turesque interest of his tales. But in the main they 
are stories of English life, of English people ; and their 
author is no less at home in the romantic highways and 
byways of London than in the vastly different but 
equally, sometimes even more, romantic and pleasanter 
ways of the countryside. 

“ My ambition has been and is,” he will tell you, “ to 
write novels which may be read in the family circle 
without any harm to any member of it, old or young. 
Not a very high ambition, you will say ; but there you 
are.” Anyhow, it was a high enough ambition to satisfy 
some of the greatest novelists of the past ; and it is an 
ambition that Mr. Garvice has most triumphantly 
achieved, for it is no exaggeration to say that nowadays 
his name is known wherever the English language is 
spoken ; and I think he must feel more than com- 
pensated for any detractions of those select coteries of 
superior persons who have never read his books by the 
admiration and warm affection of the millions of grateful 
men and women who have read and are reading them. 
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BOOKS. 

By Irvin S. Cobb. 


T he editor of this magazine has asked me to write 
a little bit about books. To me that seems 
almost as big a contract as handing over a column of 
newspaper space to a scientist and asking him to till it 
with a history of creation, say, or a resume of tlie theory 
of evolution. Not that I am a scientist or tlie seventh 
son of the seventh son of one, but Vxicause, to me, books 
seem to sum up and amply comprehend and include all 
that there is of life and to life. What other men have 
known of life they ]mi into books. W hat each of us 
has known of life we hope some day to put into a book, 
or to see put into a book, which amounts to j)retty much 
the^ same thing. After all, what is a book but a slice of 
life with a cover on it ? It may be a book that is dull 
about life that is interesting, or a book thut is interest- 
ing about life that is dull ; but one or the other it is 
very apt to be. An unabridged dic'tionary may at first 
reading appear to l>e tolerabh' stupid, not to say turgid, 
work. The style is certainly very jumpy and the theme 
is not sustained, but the words wliicli it contains, differ- 
' ently arranged, have made literature before now. W’e 
must remember that. 

I imagine that w'ith ninety-nine out of a hundred 
, of us --to be conservative— our most vividly re- 
membered juvenile impression has to do w’ith books 
and with reading. In my owui cas(y I am quit(^ sure that 
this is so. C'ertain events oi early lile stand out from a 
scrambled recollection of my i*emotest past wdt li particular 
distinctness. For instance, there was the time wdien I 
found in the remote recesses ot tlie hay-h)ft a lonely hen’s 
egg of a weathered and antique aspei't, and in the inno- 
cence of childish fancy undertook to saw it in half with 
a haggly little saw ol tin from my (liristmas tool -chest. 
I think I couldn’t have been more than lour tlien, and 
I am now nearer forty than four, hut this minute T can 
shut my eyes and open my nose and smell the smell of 
that combustive egg as it w'ent off with a miiflled but 
significant crash. And the time wdicn, stealing my 
first stolen watermelon at the instigation of two slightly 
more matured conspirators, I was fired upon by a farmer 
with a shot gun —how well 1 remember that too. He 
didnT hit me ; I doubt whether he even tried to hit me ; 
\\it so far as the mental effect w^as concerned he might 
as well have liit me, and in a vital spot, too, because in 
that one tragic fractional part of a second I had all the 
sensations of being shot and of dying and of arriving at 
the gates of the Bad Place with a watermelon belonging 
to somebody else in my arms and no alibi ready. Any- 
one reared as I was, in a strict l^resbyterian household, 
will readily understand the embarrassment of this 
situation. 

But more clearly than any other memory to me is the 
memory of the first book I ever heard read, with under- 
standing. It was “ The Tale of Cock Robin,” the oldest 
and best account of a murder trial in which expert 
testimony figured. It was a linen-backed book, with 
pictures done in green and red that came off on your 
fingers, and if Donie, which was the name of the black 


nurse, skimped the job and slurred a single line of that 
thrilling narrative, 1 recall that 1 would make her go back 
and read it all over again, because I very soon knew it 
off by heart, and do yet. 

But the first book 1 ever read for myself was Stanley's 
" Adventures in Africa,” a reasonably solid work. This 
was a large green volume which had been sold on sub- 
scription, and when you held it on your lap your legs 
went to sleep. Also it bristled with long hard African 
names that were as full of vowel sounds as oil running 
out of a jug, but if you skipped over or went round them 
you came after a while to the chapter about Stanley 
finding Dr. Livingstone in the vasty depths of that 
dark and udder-shaped continent. Possibly it may be 
because earliest impressions are tlie most lasting ones, 
but it has always seemed to me, and it still seems to me, 
that the meeting of those two men in tlie middle of 
Africa was one of the most dramatic things in the history 
of 1 he English-sjieaking races. 

Somewliere about here Robinson Crusoe came into 
my lif(‘ to abide there for ever after as the* figure of a 
man who wore lieavy goatskins and was perfectly com- 
fortable, so doing, in a climate where Man Friday and all 
the otlier native-born residents went about nude as raw 
oysters ; and shortly after Robinson C rusoe that pious 
and gifted family tlie Swiss Family Roliinson gave me 
the pleasure ol their acquaintance ; and then in succession 
through tlie years tlK^re came a procession of the ever- 
lasting heroes -Tom Brown and Sam W’eller, Handy 
Andy and Israel Putnam, Natty Bnmjiu and Falslaff, Don 
Quixote and Nick Carter, Long John Silver and Ciallant 
Dick Turpin, Hack Finn and anothi'r boy named Kim. 

The day when T got hold ol ” Treasure Island ” is 
marked in my mind witli a red asterisk the size of a 
sunset, and there is another blazing star for Huck. You 
see they aren’t characters in a book to me. They are 
old friends, who grew up with me from boyliood, and 
whom I meet when 1 read, as I do at least once a year, 
some of Mark Twain and a good deal of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and alst) ‘'Pickwick Papers” and "The 
Psalms ol David ” and " The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and a few of De Maupassant’s and a few more of ICipling’s, 
mainly ballads and jungle tales these last. I read 
these because they are universal, and then I read "^The 
Gentleman From Indiana ” and the " Boss of Little 
Arcady,” and a batch of Fables in Slang and several of 
Mr. Dooley’s conversations witli Hennessy, because they 
are so American. And about once in so long, too, I 
read Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and Lee’s farewell to 
the army of Northern Virginia, and I love to think that, 
had the positions of those two been reversed it might 
well have been Lee who wrote the address and Lincoln 
who delivered the farewell to his soldiers. 

Since I began trying, a couple of years back or so, 
to provide material to go between book covers I don't 
read quite so many books as I once did — not new books 
anyway. But I will tell you in confidence what I do 
read more closely than I used to — ^the reviews. 
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Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be . 

forwarded not later than the 14/A of the month to 

** The Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV, and V. arc the same each month, a7td that for the 

next two months the 1st prize will he for the best original lyric. 


Special Notice.- -Competitors must please keep copies of 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinj*-a is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable I0 any 
review or tlie name of any author or book appear- 
ing in this number of The Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of a humorous 
nature. 

III. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best short passage from English literature (in 
prose or verse) in juslilication of War. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V. — A copv of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twclec months to the sender of the best sug- 
ge.stion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
li^ditor reserves th<* right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR AUGUST. 

I. — ^'I'he Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is aw'ardcd to Miss Violet D. Chapman, of 
Sorrento, Burnham. Somerset, for the foUowang : 

JUGGERNAUT. 

The ear of Civilization 

Is bent to tlic earth to meet 
The far-off faint vibration 
Of manifold marching feet ; 

For despite the prohibition 

Of Order, Commerce and Law, 

We are slaves of the old superstition, 

We bow to the Idtil of War I 

The ancient creeds may perish. 

And fade in oblivion’s night, 

• But still wc blindly cherish 
The Ritual of Might ; 

And bound by the old obsession 
Of mingled desire and fear. 

We join in the frenzied procession, 

For the God in the Car draws near ! 

In the grip of primeval forces 
We struggle and fight and pray, 

’Neath the hoofs of the plunging horses 
Of Terror and Triumph, we sway ; 

We are drunk with the dream of glory, 

And the mirage of fame afar — 

Though the pathway be steep and gory 
•* Make way for the Juggernaut-Car 1 ** 

Ruthless, remote, relentless. 

He smiles as in bygone years, 

Though the flowers we fling are scentless 
And wet with the women’s tears ; 

And we rush for the foremost places 
In a murderous Marathon, 

Where, steeped in blood to its traces. 

The Juggernaut-Car rolls on ! 


their verses ; the Editor ca^mot undertake to return them. 


Be it Faith or Fanaticism 

We are ready to pay the price. 

Be it Pride or “ I’atriotism ” 
t)ur lives are the sacrilicc — 

The ideals of yuLing ambition 

Are as though they had never been 
Crushed — mangled beyond recognition 

By the wheels of the Wai -machine ! • 

We celebrate Civilization 

Bv passionate pageants of Pain ; 

In vain is our justification 
The ])itiless question ot Cain, 

“ Am 1 mv brother’s keeper ? ” — 

Ask those who lie at the last 
As wheat in the track of the rea]»cr, 

Where the Juggernaiit-'Car lias passed ! 

Vioi.nr IJ. Chapman. 

W’e also select for printing ; 

. AT LOW TiDlC. 

Not only in the great transeeiident hour, 

But in the stress ana strife of little Ihiiigs. 

Not only in the moments full of })ower, 

But in dark days, when no bird sings, 

Be with us, jesu, Lord. 

Not when wc drink the brimming cup of life ; 

J-Jut when the nerves arc shattered and awry, 
And angry words stir angrier words of strife, 

Hear then, we pray, our supplicating cry, 

“ Be with us, Jesu, Lord,” 

And when the soul lies tlrearv , and as bare 
As mud flats wlien the swelling tide recedes, 
Ugly and waste, with foulness everywhere. 

And a cold wind shiver.s finioiig ilie weeds. 

Be with us, Jesu, Lord. 

Come like the o(’i*an when it turns again. 

And hastens, like a lover, to the shore. 

Brim every little crevice of the brain, . 

And of the soul, with healing evermore. 

Be with us, Jesu, Lord. 

(Thomas AltLxandcr King, 94, Grcenliill Road, 
Mo.sc*Jt‘y, Bimiinglicim.) 

THE HOLIDAY. 

My soul went forth in green knd gold. 

It was a holiday. 

In light and blossoms was she crowned, 

The month was May. 

The soul was blithe, I heard her sing, 

As she went down the way. 

“ Let us be glad because the earth 
Is new with youth and song ; 

Let us be glad that wc are fair. 

And that the day is long. 

O, let us dance, since right and love 
Have triumphed over wrong.” 

It was tfie twilight when my soul 
Came silent, home to me. 

Her frock was rent from Jiein to ruche. 

There was no light to see. 

Below the tattered crown her eyes 
Wept bitterly. 

** Why come you weeping from the feast ? ” 

Unto my soul I said. 

" Bring me,” quoth she, ” my cloak of gray. 

The gray hood for my head. 

Bring me my robe of work and tears. 

The holiday is dead. 
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For some will sing and others dance, 

Nor see the sun drop low; 

They do not hear above their joy, 

The voice that bids me go. 

The cloak of gray was made for me. 

But why I do not know." 

(Hortensc Flexner, 948, S. Stjcond St., Louisville, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. 

Of the very large number of other lyrics receix ed. 
we select for special commendation tlie l)esl forty 
which are sent by Eva McDonough (Strratham 
Common), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Stuart Kobertson 
(Glasgow), Miss K. D. Power (Si. Andrew’s), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Henie), Kev. E. ('. T.ansdown (Birmiiighain). 

G. M. Clive (Bimiingliam), Margaret 1 . l\>slgatt‘ 
(Liverpool), Ivan Adair (TXiblm), lsal>el Davies 
(Liverpool), R. T. Barton (Plaistow), May W'aljiolev 
Smith (Luton), Wilfred Hales (Taunton), Edna M. 
Theilmann (Hull), M. II. A. Jewell (New Mald(‘n), 
Alice Shirley Willis (St. Louis, I'.S.A.), A. Sedgwick 
Barnard (Walsall), Esther M. Downie (Knutsford), 
Hugo Irvine (PeterJiead), D. Lodge (Manchester), 
Mary Ives (Nottingham), L. A. Ferguson (Clydebank), 
(iwyn Ellon (High Barnet), H. Baxter (Ne^ath), A. 
Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), A. Win.ston (Cardiff), 
G. M. Northcotl (West Kirby), j. P. Wynne (Manchester), 
Miss E. A. Burton (Carlisle), Russell Green (Slu^ffield), 
Hester Viney (Sw«anage), Owen H. Carsinne (Sheflield), 
E. J. Martin (Dewsbury), Mrs. Alex. M. Reid (Mother- 
well), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), S. N. Veitch (Durham), 
Dorothy M. Colinan (Burgess Hill), Miss E. S. Wright 
(Tunbridge Wells), Vivian de Sola Pinto (Hampstead), 
Hannah Bellwood (Scarborough). 

II.—The Prize of Half a (Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mrs. W. L. Saunt, of 42, 
Stanford Road, Kensington, W., for the follow- 
ing : 

THE WOMAN WHO LOOKED BACK. By M. IIamii.ton. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

" A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food," 

WOUDSWOKIIJ. 

We also .select for printing : 

ONCE A WEEK. Bv A. A. Milne. (Methuen ) 

" lie goes on Sunday to the church 
And sits among his boys." 

Longfellow, T/ie Village Bladismith. 

(M. A. Newsman, 19, Sudeley Street, Brighton.) 

GERMAN COOKERY FOR THE ENGLISH TABLE. 

By Mrs. Edith Siepen. (Stanley Paul.) 

" \Ve shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it." 

Ruuyard Kipling, L'Envoi. 

(Miss A, Eleanor Pinnington, 25, Wellington Road, 
Brighton.) 

WHY SHE LEFT HIM. By Florence Warden. 

(John Long.) 

" The reason why, I cannot tell. 

But this I know, and know full well : 

1 do not like thee. Dr. Fell." 

Old English Rhrme. 

(Mrs. C. J. Mordaunt, 56, Hanson Street, Adelaide, 
S. Australia.) 

THE LOST TRIBES. By G. A. Birmingham. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

Leave them alone and they'll come home.” 

Nursery Nhyme. Little Bo-Peep. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, West 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

III.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
four lines embodying the feelings of a competitor 
who is awarded a prize after trying so many 



The Shippen. 

From “A Farm in Crnaiiiland," by Charles Garvice. 


times that lie had almost given up in despair, 
is awarded 1o Miss A. Eleanor Pinnington, of 
25, Wellington Road, Brighton, for the follow- 
ing : 

" O, Robert Bruce, what is the use ? " Thus, monthly, my 
position. 

But now my name burns like a flame — I’ve won a competition 1 
With leaps and bounds my heart redounds, my outlook now 
is wider ; 

I sit me down, flushed with renown, to eulogise that spider ! 

IV.^--The Prizf; of Half a Guinf:a for Die best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Mrs. C. J. 
Mordaunt, of 56, Hanson Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia, for the following : 

WHERE THI- STRANGE ROADS GO DOWN. By Gertrude 
Page. (Ward, Lock Co ) 

In this book we have an old theme witli a new setting. The 
wearisome problem — two men and one woman — is here treated 
in a refreshingly common-sense, and yet delightfully romantic 
and attractive manner. A woman who is over thirty, ten years 
married, who says “ Damn ! " — in the presence of a Bishoii — 
when she; burns her mouth with hot soup, and is yet intensely 
lovable and leininme, is an uncommon heroine ; and the way 
in which slic faces hc*r .suj)rcme temptation, and conquers it, 
forms a welcome departure’ from the usual " mawky " treatment 
by modern writers of tlie problem novel. 

Wc also select for jmntiiig : 

TANSY. By Ticknek Edwardes. (Hutchinson.) 

The name of the book lypihes its chief charm — namely, the 
atmosphere of open-air life, which pervades it throughout, and 
makes it a pleasure to the town-dweller to read. The human 
story is not new, but the scenes in which it is developed are so 
wholesome and health-bringing that even the sordid points are 
somewhat mitigated by the fresh rusticity of its setting. The 
writer of the story is able to arouse great sympathy with those 
whose lives he so vividly portrays, and one cannot but admire 
the " she-clergyman " who plays the part of Providence to so 
many. ^ 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, 196, Hamstead Road, Haiidsworth, 
Birmingham.) 

THE RENAISSANCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Ellen Key. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

This Swedish woman, whose mind is en rapport with all the 
modern movements, possesses an old-fashioned wisdom and 
sanity which puts her on a par with our great grandmotj^ers. 
Indeed she combines common-sense with a wonderful in^cht 
into the real bearings of some latter-day problems. Delving 
beneath the surface, she finds the norm and holds it up for our 
edifleation. In this latest book she considers sucli vexed queS’^ 
tions as individualism versus altruism, the double standard and 
eugenics. To those who are perplexed by the complications of 
modern life her book will prove helpful. 

(Hilda Ridley, 427, Prospect Avenue, Buftalo, New 
York, U.S.A.) 

We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
R.W. King (Catford), Miss M. J. Dobie (Chesjtdi:), M. H. A. 
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Jewell (New Malden), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), 
A. C. Grieve (Liverpool), Lottie Hoskins (Birmingham), 
Peggy Grant (Burnley), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), 
Miss M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), John Boylan (Glasgow), 
Horace W. Walker (Beeston), Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leicester), 
Miss A. M. Davis (Cheadle Hulme), Mrs. S. Stirling 


(Glenfarg), M. A. Newman (Brighton) Kate E. Samuels 
(London, W.C.), Miss J. A. C. Smith Borgue). 

V. — ^'rh(‘ Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. Ernest A. Fuller, 
10, The Circus, (ireeiuvich, S.E. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 

By G. S. Layard. 


M any besides the present writer must havt* mar- 
velled why it was that a full-dress biography of 
Walter Bagehot has been so long delayf;d, Bagehot, 
of whom Mr. Birrell wrote in Ohiier Dicta, “ he carried 
away with him into the next world more originality 
of thought than is now to be found in the three 
estates of the reahn ” ; Bagehot. of w’hom Lord Bryce, 
comparing liim with Montesquieu and Tocqucville, 
wrote : “We feel in him the power of an intellect alto- 
gether to be compared even with that ol the earlier 
and greater of these two illustrious men. . . . \Vhenever 
he touched an3d:hing he brought up a crop of new itleas 
on a subject that had seemed trodden hard, just as a 
shower of nun in the South African Karoo will bring up 
grass and flowers ” ; Bagehot, of whom it may be said 
not only that he was one of the greatest essayists who 
ever lived, but that in his own line of essay-writing 
he stood alone ; Bagehot to whom statesmen and poli- 
ticians of all parties appealed, until, without any recog- 
nised position other than that of his own outstanding 
and penetrating intellect, he came to be recognised as 
a sort of unofficial supplementary Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Why, then, was it that, in these days, 
when even mediocre men are scarcely cold in their 
graves before a new terror is added to death for them, 
twenty-seven years were to elapse before we were to 
learn the life story of this rare, this uniquely interesting 
personality ? The answer is this. It was necessary 
that the stage should be cleared of all his nearest 
relations before such a record were attempted, because 
of the periodical insanity to which his brillijint and 
beautiful mother was subject. This w^as the tragedy 
that underlay his hfo, a tragedy that entered into his 
soul, yet a tragedy which, had he not had to suffer the 
pain of it, might have left the most admirable qualities 
of his nature undeveloped. Indeed, not the least 
interesting and pathetic passages in this book deal with 
the manner in which he met the conditions forced into 
his life by this calamity. Endowed with brilliant 
vivacity, a genius for friendship and for shining amongst 
all who were ‘intellectually and socially of the best, he 
yet never sought cnjo5mient at the expense of any help 
he could give his father in his family trial, never spared 
himself any tittle of attendance on and affection towards 
the poor sufferer herself, and, when she came to die, 
was so stunned by the loss of her who had filled so great 
a space in his life for joy and pain that he declared . 
“ The worst of it is that by many it is looked on as a 
relief ; and for months after found his health seriously 
affected by the loss he had sustained. 

This, then, has been the cause of the long postpone- 
ment of his biography, a postponement which has not 
been without its advantage if thereby the writing of it 


lias fallen into the capable liaiuLs ol his sister-iii-law, 
Mrs. Russ(‘ll Barrington.* For sJk* has givi'ii us a lively 
pictiiH' of a man of exceptional character, gilts and 
])ersonality wliicJi will lt)ng live in the memory, a man 
wlio, finding work more amusing than ])leasurc, was 
always “ at jday with his mind,” and made others join 
in the game to tlu^ir infinite delight, whose boyish liglit- 
heartedness was never quenched by the profundity of 
his tlioughts, to whom every study. how(*ver dilhcult, 
w'as as delightfully stimulating as it was interesting, 
whose ingenuity and l(‘rtility of resoureti never seemed 
“ to come to a dead wall or obstacle over which he could 
not vault or round whi(di he could not stiver.” This is 
no biography of scandal, because llna-e was nothing of 
the sort to be found in his life. He was a genius, but 
neither neurotic nor erratic. He was as good and sane 
as he was clever, and had as much sound common sense 
as he had uncommon imagination and invention. There 
was nothing that needed concealing about him, save 
the tragedy that has now been recorded. It might be 
written of him as was 'vritten of another ; 

Each thought was visible that rolled within, 

As through a case the figured hours are seen ; 

And heaven did this transparent veil provide 

Because he had no evil thought to hide." 

And yet the book is of enthralling intenist, wholesome 
and stimulating in the highmindedness and simplicity 
of its protagonist, making for emulation to all who wish 
to live high and noble lives. I'robably to most people 
Bagehot b name spells merely “ The Dreary Science,"' 
for he stands labelled as a great Political Economist ; 
but let them read his books, and they will find that 
Romance and Beauty can enter even into that. For he 
brought tile alertest brain and the surest hterary gifts 
to the jirosecution of a fascinating subject, fascinating, 
that is to say, when regarded clear-sightedly and at 
first hand, and not through other people's clouded 
spectacles. Not that he confined liimself to writing on 
the Dreary Science. Those who have not the courage 
to follow him in his “ Economic Studies '' should turn 
to liis “ Biographical and Literary Studies,'' his “ English 
Constitution," liis “ Estimates of Some Englishmen and 
Scotchmen," and so find stimulus and refreshment in 
the very highest degree. 

And yet, when all is said and done, Walter Bagehot 
was liimself much greater than his books, and those 
who do not read Mrs. Barrington’s book have only to 
thank themselves for not being brought into touch 
with one of the outstanding Englishmen of the Victorian 
era, and learning from him how to be better, kinder and 
nobler men and women themselves. 

• “ Life of Walter Bagehot.” By Mrh. Russell Barrington. 
12s. 6d. net (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Bew Books* 


LONDON ORIGINS AND RELICS* 


Sir Laurence Gomme has devoted his new book to the 
development of that theory of the organic and spiritual 
continuity of the City of London from Roman times, which 
he incidentally touched upon in his “ (Governance of 
London.’* He is an enthusiast of this idea, which permits 
him to declare that i^ondon is to-day mure Roman than 
Rome : 

** There is no city in Europe which has preserved its historical 
continuity so faithfully as l.onchjn has preserved hers — not 
Lyons, Trier, Nlmcs, Arles, Turin, not Paris, or even Rome herself. 
If these are continuous by actual occupation ; if they show 
remains of the forum, the bath, the theatre, or even the temple ; 
they show no continuity of historical induences — they sire not 
constitutionally continuous. They may posse.ss here and there 
a municipal rite, a social custom, but they never reveal their 
original position as a city-state of the Roman Empire. Their 
medisval history is wholly municipal and never contributory 
to the formation or the KO'^frument of the State. This, on the 
contrary, is what London rev'eals throughout the ages, the 
something more which is always present. 

Sir Laurence Gonimc’s first task is obviously to main- 
tain the physical survival of London, as a town, and its 
moral survivjil, a.s an institution, through the century of 
complete darkness which followed the Roman evacuation 
of Britain, and then through the very dimly-sccn times 
which open the Saxon period, b'reeman, Stubbs, Palgravc, 
Maitland, and the rest hold that London was created by 
the Saxons on the site and upon the ruins of Londinium. 
Sir Laurence, interpreting the facts in his own way, and 
extracting support from their various admis.sions, says 
that Roman London saved its soul alive, and never Just 
the power to stand apart, to dictate terms, to bargain, 
and to yield at discrclioii. It is admitted that we 
have no account of any Saxon devastation of London. 
He points out that in London the Saxon folk-moot was 
not a success. It could shout and protest, but the man- 
darins of the Guildhall liad the last word, and in the end 
the moot itself came under llie (Guildhall roof. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings governed from outside the city. In a word, 
Anglo-Saxon power “ could not penetrate into London.” 
What was this immovable morale within the old Roman 
walls ? Sir Laurence says, and maintains with a variety 
of fascinating proofs, that it was the unbroken I^oman 
spirit and polity. He does not mean that actual Roman 
and Saxon blood were in conflict, but, as he has it in his 
” Governance of London,” the successors to Roman ways 
and policy, whether Saxon, Celtic, or Danish, ” fought for 
the system which they preferred to live under as strongly 
as they would have done ii they had been inheritors of it 
from a long line of ancestors.” 

I think that Sir Laurence Gomme's arguments lor the 
organic survival ot Roman London will tax historians to 
refute them. But his insistence that this Roman spirit has 
remained visible and charactciistic down through the cen- 
turies, and has expressed itself in all the City's struggles, 
even in the stand which Beckford and Wilkes made against 
the House of Commons in the eighteenth century, and in 
the enrolment of the C.I.V.'s in our own time, seems 
excessive and rather fantastic. It merges at last in his 
welcome to a new era in which ” the highest type of the 
self-governing unit will be the city, not the nation.” In 
short, his theory becomes more ethereal as it descends in 
time, and tends to evaporate in dream. But the argument 
and the dream are both fine. 

People who have a mania for Druidism will enjoy Mr. 
E. O. Gordon’s book, which places no obstacles in the way 
of imagining great Druid rites and congregations on the 


• ” London.'* By Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Williaouft & Norgate.) — ” Prehistoric London : Its Mounds and 
CifOles.^ By E. O, (Gordon. With Appendices, by the Rev. 

Grifh^. (Elliot Stock.) — “ Recollections of Newton 
Hbusb." By the Rev. Isaac Harthill, F.R.G.S. 6d. net. 
{James Clarke & Co.) 


/ 


sites of our sordid streets and suburbs. But unbiassed 
readers will hastily don the whole armour of scepticism 
when they alight on such calm assumptions as this : "On 
the highest ground on the western hillock, where St. Paul’s 
now stands, might have been seen silhouetted against the 
sky, the mighty unhewn monoliths of the Druidic circle, 
the scat of the Arch-Druid of Caer Troia.” 

As a consumer of New River drinking water. I am 
interested to learn that the reservoir on Pen ton villa Hill 
is the site of a Druidical sanctuary, but I should like 
better proof than Mr. Gordon’s summary derivation of 
” Pcntonville ” from " Pen-head, Ton-sacred mound.” We 
arc grandly told that the spot is ” never known, even 
at the present day, by other than its Keltic title.” True, 
but if Mr. Gordon did not look at London through 
Druidical spectacles, ho would know that the name Penton- 
villc is about 150 years old, and perpetuates not the sacred 
“Penton ” of the Druids, but the name of a respectable 
Clcrkenwell landowner, one Henry Penton, who died in 
1812. 

Similarly, we are told that the memory of the Druidic 
College in London, where Jived the Guardians of the 
Circle, survives in the name of College Street, near Cannon 
Street Station. Poor Dick Whittington ! The higher 
criticism has already deprived him of his cat, and now his 
College is given to the Druids. 

Mr. HarthiU’s ” Recollections of Newton House ” is a 
pleasant and useful record of the old home of Sir Isaac 
Newton in St. Martin's Street, which Londoners have just 
allowed to be destroyed. It gives lively pictures, with 
a bias to pleasant traditions rather than to historical 
SLTutiify, of the house which its later tenants, the Burneys, 
venerated for Newton's sake and loved for their own. 
Mr. Harthill seems content to accept the story of Newton’s 
observatory on the roof, but it is doubtful whether it was 
ever used by him. According to Tirnbs, it was built later 
by a Frenchman, who showed it as Newton’s. This French- 
man’s name was Paul Doinini([ue, and his tenancy fell 
between Newton's and Dr. Burney's. Tom Taylor says 
that he fitted uj) the instruments. The observatory filially 
disappeared about fifty years ago. 

' Wilfred Whitten. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE* 

This short book is of the highest interest, not so much 
on account of what Brandes has to say of Nietzsche (it is 
evident, in fact, that he is not the ideal critic of Nietzsche) 
as on account of the correspondence of the two men 
which is here reprinted in full. (It is the correspondence 
which appeared some months since in The English Review.) 
These letters of mutual esteem, mutual distrust of man- 
kind, and of mutual disillusioning experience, give a 
strange and intimate glimpse of two remarkable men, and 
of the state of European ” culture ” in the 'eighties. They 
all belong to the last year (1887-8) of Nietzsche’s conscious 
life, but it is not, indeed, till the very end that the shadow 
of his approaching insanity darkens the brilliant concen- 
tration of Nietzsche’s thoughts. Acute megalomania was 
apparent in the last letter but one, and in the flnal letter 
of all, a letter piteous in its mad brevity and signed " The 
Crucifled,” the blow has already fallen, the light is 
obscured for ever. No one will be able to read these 
letters without being moved by their sincerity, their bitter- 
ness, and the thought of the swift approaching doom. 
They began by Brandes writing to Nietzsche to thank him 
for a gift of some of his books. Soon the two men were in 
the closest and most friendly correspondence. They were 
not always in agreement, but they always felt a mutual 

* ** Friedrich Nietzschq." By George Brandes, 6 b. net. 
(Heinexnann.) 




Charles Garvice. 

From a portrait In olla, painted by A. D. McCormick, R.!., and presented to Mr. Garvice by the members of the Authors' Club, of which be Is 

Chairman of Committee. 
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respect amounting almost to reverence. The radical-minded 
Brandcs and the aristocratic-minded Nietzsche met upon 
a common basis of hatred for smug convention and 
present-day German culture. They lashed out upon a 
heavy, indifferent world and reaped a similar harvest of 
poisonous misunderstanding and opposition. In all, 
twenty-two letters secun to have passed between them. 
They make up 35 out of the 117 pages of this book. 

The remainder of the volume consists of four articles 
on Nietzsche by Brandcs, written in 1880, i8gg, 1900, 
1909. They are, t)f course, suggestive up to a point, but, 
like so much of Hrandes’ work, they will not appeal par- 
ticularly to the reader of to-day. Brandcs has the theories 
of an older school, though he has retained a praiseworthy 
youth through the continued activity of his mind. He 
belongs to a type of critic, common enough everywhere, 
who is inherently attracted by new tilings and inherently 
incapable of rcall}^ appreciating them. (Possibly this is 
going too far.) The most attractive criticisms actually 
occur in the letters (note particularly a curious discussion 
in regard to Dostoievsky in Nos. 18, 19, 20), where the 
play of Brandes' old-fashioned but very vigorous mind is 
opposed to Nietzsche's lightning-flashes. Bui, indeed, it 
is only fair to .say that througliout the whole book Brandes 
writes with acuteness, with comprehension, and with 
chivalrous warmth. True, it is one JCuropean celebrity 
writing of another in the final essays, but in the first it is 
a European celebrity writing of an unknown man. 

But of Nietzsche, himself, this book is obviously an 
inadequate criticism. For he is one of those forces who 
seem to excite people into writing explanatory works 
that do no more than excite their readers to write other 
works, still more explanatory. O curious irony ! Cannot 
Nietzsche be left to speak for himself — which is what all 
esoteric philosophers really desire ! The flood ot Nietzschean 
literature is terrific, enormous, overwhelming — and, in the 
end, mystifying. Let us read his works and ignore the 
critics. And probably that is what most ol his readers 
arc doing. For he is, notoriously, one of those writers who 
seem to have a personal message for each sympathetic 
listener. One may suspect that everyone who studies 
Nietzsche has mentally written a book on him. The 
unfortunate thing is that wc know that so many have not 
only done it in their minds. . . . Nietzsche has become 
a sort of ninepin which everyone wants cither to bolster 
up or to knock down. He has become a sort ot touchstone 
by which people test their own personality. 

* Richaki) Curlk. 


A KNIGHT ON WHEELS.* 

Ian Hay’s stories are always a blend of humour and 
romance ; sometimes romance predominates, usually the 
blend is so even that the very romance is hall humorous, 
and the humour half romantic. Jn his new book, “ A 
Knight on Wheels," humour has it nearly all its own way ; 
now a shrewd humour of characterisation, and now a genial 
humour of dialogue or incident that at intervals runs oil 
into irresponsible, irresistible burlesque. Uncle Joseph is 
a delightfully quaint creation : an early disappointment 
in love has made him a confirmed woman-hater ; lie has 
ample private means, but for the sake of the excitement, 
and probably with some dim idea of avenging himself 
on mankind, he has set up as a begging-letter writer, an 1 
by the use of various .aliases and various addresses whee- 
dles money out of the charitable which he devotes to 
charitable objects, but not to the absurd ones for which it 
was given. Philip, his little nephew, is his amanuensis, 
writes all those letters under his directions, and has become 
so naturally subdued to the business that he is not conscious 
of its being wrong or particularly discreditable. A chance 
meeting with a pretty girl of about his own age first puts a 
doubt about it into his mind, for despite the fear and dislike 
of the other sex that his uncle has instilled in him he finds 

* " A Knight on Wheels.*' By Ian Hay. 68. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


himself curiously attracted to the piquant small PcfiSy# 
otherwise Pegs, in whom he diffidently confides, and who 
undertakes to get enlightenment from her mother con- 
cerning the truth of Uncle Joseph's dreadful indictment of 
women. 

But the plot is not one to be crudely outlined. It is an 
airy, graceful, happy story that gives ample scope to Ian 
Hay’s ingenuity in the invention of amusing incidents and 
charmingly sentimental interludes. You will miss some 
pleasant things if you fail to make acquaintance with 
Uncle Joseph, Miss Jennings, or the eccentric Mr. Mable- 
thorpe and his amazing motor-car, Boanerges, which he 
describes as his " superb, four-seated, two-cylinder, one 
dog-power reaping machine." In explaining the mechan- 
ism of it, he assures Philip that 

" This car was designed by a man without hands or arms — 
only feet and teeth. At least, I think so. His idea was to steer 
with Iiis teeth anrl do everything else with his feet. So he 
started by abolishing gear-handles and side-brakes, and applied 
all his ingenuity to the pedals. Look at this one — ^the left. If I 
push it half down the car stops. If I i)ush it two-thirds down the 
car starts again- -in the opposite direction — and the engine plays 
* I wish I was an Angel,’ instead of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ 1812 Over- 
ture,’ as at present. If I push it seven-eighths down the radiator 
boils over, cand I can have a shave or a cup of tea, and if I put 
it right down the car turns inside out and becomes a portable 
camp bedstead.” 

If you miss 'I'imothy Rcndle, you miss another good thing .; 
and if you miss Peggy you miss one of the most tantalising 
and lovable of heroines. 

Philip is the Knight on Wheels. He has a genius for 
mechanics, develops into a masterly manager of an auto- 
mobile manufactory, and proves a capital hero of one of 
the liveliest, most daintily sentimental, amusingly romantic 
stories of love and commerce that anyone could desire. 


THE SCOTTISH WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE.* 

It is possible to admire the vivacity, the cogency and the 
trenchancy with which Mr. Evan Macleod Barron describes 
"The Scottish War of Independence,” and yet to regret 
the needlessly controversial tone which he adopts through 
the greater part of his narrative. An author who com- 
mences his work with the following sentence : "In this 
book 1 claim to have presented for the first time an 
accurate and understandable narrative of the Scottish 
War of I ndcpendence," is not only challenging the reviewer, 
he is trespassing on the reviewer's ground. And when he 
can find no other way of signifying Ins dissent from an 
opinion expressed by a rival liistorian than by remarking : 
" J''or this sort of stuff it is difficult to have anything but 
conteinpl,” he is scarcely conciliating the good opinion of 
his readers. Mr. Barron, indeed, has not yet caught the 
proper temper in which history should be presented. He 
writes like a pamphleteer or a lawyer ; he is apt to ex- 
aggerate the value of facts which support his contentions, 
and to brush aside those which conflict with them. He 
claims, for instance — and, we think, claims very fairly — 
" to have proved beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
War of Independence was the achievement of Celtic Scot- 
land, and especially of the norlheni part of Celtic Scotland.” 
But when he argues that " Teutonic Scotland — Lothian — 
had neither lot nor part in the Scots’ long struggle for 
freedom,” he conveniently ignores the resistance offered by 
Berwick to Edward I. at the very commencement of the 
war. Again, he makes out a very valid excuse for Pruce's 
readiness to break or to take an oath, by pointing out, 
first of all, that an oath taken to the usurping Edward 
was an oath taken under pressure, and was, therefore, not 
binding ; and, secondly, that Bruce was no enthusiast for 
Scottish liberty, but a very practical adventurer, who had 
the double task to perform of expelling the English, and 
of making himself king. But, when he wants to make his 
hero bulk larger by sharing Wallace’s halo, Bruce must 

* ” The Scottish War of Independence.” By Evan Macleod 
Barron. i6s. net. (Nisbet.) 
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perforce become an arrant sentimentalist. After pointing 
out the gulf between the first six months of 1305, when 
Bruce was in liigli favour with Edward I., and the last 
six, when he was evidently regarded with suspicion, Mr. 
Barron has the nalveU to ask : 

" Can any reasonable doubt remain that that gulf was caused 
by the capture, the mock trial, and the cruel death of William 
Wallace — the man who had fought manfully and with singleness 
of purpose for his country’s Ircedom, the man who liad never 
bowed his knee to Edward or owned him as King, the man wlio 
had been, on occasion, lo some extent at least, an associate ot 
Bruce, and the man on wlmse jiowcrful assistance Bruce vras 
doubtlessly counting when the lime should come tor liim to 
strike that blow for the independence ol Scotlaml to whicli he 
had long been committed, aiul of which intention Wallace w.is 
almost certainly cognisant ? " 

Apart, however, from this lapse into romanticism, Mr. 
Barron's analysis of Bruce’s career is a brilliant, closelv 
argued, and a really plausible example (if historical re- 
construction. Most historians liave missed the clue to 
Bruce’s tergiversations, through accepting as definitive Mr. 
Bain’s provisional dates. Mr. Barron subjects them to an 
exhaustive examination, and contrives to make such a 
revision of them as enables him to prove quite conclusively 
that Bruce fought strenuously against T*'dward until the feud 
between himself and the ('omyns came to a head, that on 
the renewal (it the war he fought on the side of ICngland. 
until the downfall of the ('omyns was complete, anil that 
immediately thereafter he began to plot with Bishop 
Lamberton to gam the Crown of Scotland for himself. 
Next to Mr. Barron’s defence of Bruce, as an example of 
real research we should place the account of Andrew de 
Moray’s campaign m Moray, which is given m Chapters 
IV. to VII. 'J'his story of a hitherto little known rising, 
a rising the success of which “ caused Wallace to leave tlic 
recesses of Selkirk forest, and to make common cause with 
the north-eastern counties,” makes a ical addition to the 
knowledge of Scottish history. 


THE NOVELISTS ATTITUDE. ♦ 

It is a notable comment upon the state of the modern novel 
that only two of these very representative books depend 
upon exciting their readers. The others aim at something 
else. Mr. Stacpoolc (who soniotimes sc;ems to wish also 
to instruct us) and Mr. (iih'hrist arc tlie two novelists who 
deal in shocks and sciisat ions ; all our other authors propose 
to illumine problems ol conduct by means of the criticism 
of inamiers. Miss Khuda Broughton salts her comedy with 
an unhappy ending , Mr. Fletcher, perhaps half-iincon- 
sciously, poses us with the barrenness of c.iri'er , Miss 
Syrett pursues her later method ot satirical corrosion ; and 
Mr. Booth Tarkington shows us the human boy 111 
relation to his peers and his Jicreditary ciii'inies. All these 
novelists, then, with the two exceptions already named, arc 
engaged in describing for us, at a little distance from the 
fray, something which is not very iiiiieh unlike our own 
experience of life. They are showing it to us simplified 
rather than heightened, with criticism rather than with 
fondness. They design to criticise maimers, and, by innu- 
endo, as it were, to criticise conduct. 

Miss Syrett, let us say, really wishes us to understand that 
institutes for the poor, besides being unappreciated, arc 
also powerliil temptations to their organisers ; but her 
view goes beyond that tliesis, and embraces the facts that 
some highly-educated girls are foolish, and that neglectful 
mothers with feminist fads are not women lo respect. 
These tilings she shows us indirectly, by suggestion, by 
creating the people for us in their native hideousness and 
absurdity. Miss Broughton, also criticising life and affairs 

• ” The Jam Queen.” By Netta Syrett. (Methuen). — 
” Concerning a Vow.” By Rhoda Broughton. (Stanley Paul.) 
— '* Wild Honey.” By Cynthia Stockley. (Constable.) — 
” Monsieur de Rochefort.” By H. dc Vere Stacpoole. (Hutch- 
inson.) — ” Under Cover of Night.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(John Long.) — “ Both of this Parish.” By J. S. Fletcher. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) — ” Penrod.” By Booth Tarkington. (H odder 
& Stoughton.) 6s. each. 


by the indirect means of satire, i.s bent upon proving the 
unwisdom of solemn promises made to dying persons. In 
any case, 1 think Miss Broughton would say, a vow is a 
foolish enough thing ; but one that is irrevocable is twenty 
times as foolish. Incidentally, Miss Broughton satirises 
vigorously the pretences and futilities of tlie aged ; as well 
as the iiKiuisitive and rather domineering young woman of 
t(^-day who comes visiting at all the im^st inconvenient 
moments in life. In Miss Bronghtim’s book, also, then, 
the note of criticism is tlie dominant note. Criticism, not » 
acceptance of things as they arc, of things that used to be 
regarded as immune Iroin criticism. 

Mr. Idetclier. in 1 racing the career of a biisiiie.ss man from 
youth to the epitaph upon his tomb, allows himself a little 
cynicism, as well as a good deal of criticism ; and, in being 
just, remains upon the cold side of justice t(^o persistently 
to thaw completelv our iiidillenmct' to Ins protagonist. Mr. 
Fletcher is preoiu'upied with the case ol a seU-madc man 
whose hard will p^ocllre'^ his rise to fortune and local 
eminence. In this aspect, as in some others, the book 
pursiuis tlie road of UmsI resistance. Much better is the 
suggestion of the Ide ol a \'orkshire town. Tliat is admir- 
ably preserved. ( )v^er the contrasted " heroes ” the angel 
of criticism has too blightingly passed for their continued 
vitalit y. 

Mrs. Stockley. whose novel is a book ol short stories, has 
also a good many criticisms to make, of male chastity, of 
travelling in South Africa, and the like ; but Mrs. Stocklcy's 
mam business is hardly satin* so much as the accomplished 
use of wcll-rccognised conventions as they affect stories of 
the British (xilonies — thwarted love, heroism in spite of all, 
kisses that hurt, Uic dreadful signilicauce of opportunity. 
In contrast is Mr. Booth 'I'arkington, who is persistently 
satirical, who.se whole manner is packed with a sort of 
nonsensical double entente, and whose work is one of the 
jollicst books that 1 have read for a very long time. 

Of Mr. Stacpoole and Mr. Gilchrist there is a different tale 
to tell. Mr. Stacpoole is busv with French history, with 
a duel between Choiseul and Madame Dubarry. He is also 
busy with the escapades of a reckless young nobleman, 
with the intricacies of the Parisian jiolice service of that 
day, and with the personal adventures of one of the police 
detectives. Mr. Stacpoole, in fact, has many strings to his 
bow^ He does not depend upon his maimer, which is 
businesslike and even at times cxj^lanatory ; but instead 
ol tricking us with the ordinary braggart romanticism of 
historical novels, he lioncstlv keejis to his lively incidents, 
and seems excellently to combine Ihc' attractivenesses of 
Diiniab and (laboriau. Mr. (iilchnst gives us a ” shocker ” 
about a horiiii idal lUtiniac, tuo other ])ersons not wholly 
saiu\ a cripple, a. profligate, two heroic young gentlemen 
ol estate, .ind luo torJoi n li.uid-wnnging maidens. Mr. 
Gilchrist IS siudi a a erv good novelist that it is a disappoint- 
mi'iit to find him serving up siudi fare. 'J’liat he docs it well 
I need iicndlv sa\’. l ie does it witli bewildering rapidity 
and mint .icy- But such intneaev le.ives Mr. Gilchrist 
without proper o|)portuiulies for the einpkjymeiit of his 
goiiuuie talent. 

In some ways Miss Syrelt’s new borjk is als(» rather a dis- 
appointment. Some of Miss Syrelt’s recent work has been 
of such exceedingly high qu.aUty — to mention only ” Anne 
Bage ” ami " Oliver L. Carevv ” -that so slight a story as 
” The Jam Queen ” does not compare favourably with it. 
Much of the book is marked with all tlui deftness of Miss 
Syrett’s skill 111 creating people and households of un- 
mistakable reality. d'lierc are many excellent jMSsages. 
But Miss Syrett really ought to be warned that tlie facetious 
young man Stream is a deplorable person ; and the* Jam 
Queen herself is drawn with a hand that is too heavy. 
Underneath all the superficial brightness of the book, there 
is an unaccountable air of strain which is rare in Mis.s 
Syrett 's work. 

Miss Broughton, in her amazingly fresh manner, shows us 
with greater delicacy a party of people fully as queer as those 
drawn by Miss Syrett. All those parts of the book which 
relate to the young woman who makes the vow'.aiid the young 
man whom she vows, with such dreadful consequences, not to 
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marry, are stiff and unbelievable. All those parts of the 
book, on the other hand, in which Miss Broughton exercises 
her genuinely adorable wit, arc as good and as quietly effec- 
tive as they could be. Again and again, in reading, one is 
reminded of Jane Austen, the highest compliment I can pay. 
There is the same shrewd, cool, merry perception ; and if 
the overhearings and interruptions are too frequent and 
altogether too fortuitous to bear examination, that is a 
matter which does not impair the excellence of Miss Brough- 
ton’s impalement of character. It is a minor technical 
blemish. 

The fault of Mr. ISooth Tarkington’s new book, which is 
as different as possible from. " Monsieur Beaucaire " and 
much better than “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” is that it is 
episodic. It depends upon the interest of each page to 
carry the reader absorbed from page i to page 303. But 
then so did ” Tom Sawyer,” and so do all the other books 
which attempt to set forth the character of a small boy. It 
would be impossible to write a truthful book tabout a boy 
which was not episodic. 'I'he great point about Mr. 
Tarkington’s ” Penrod ” is that it does succeed in amusing 
the reader continuously. One laughs at Penrod’s ex- 
traordinary, convincing manuscript romance ; one laughs 
at Penrod's innumerable adventures ; and one does not 
tire of laughing, because Mr. Tarkington is all the time 
writing good comedy, with restraint and understanding. 
His method is quiet, able, and profoundly critical. He 
sympathises wholly with Penrod, with Duke, and Penrod’s 
father, and Penrod’s friends. I think that of its kind 
” Penrod ” is an exceptionally good book ; and I hope 
it will amuse English people in large numbers. 

It is sometimes said that when the novel is critical it is arid. 
That no doubt is to some extent true. It is possibly true 
that we recognise in some of these books a defect, a pov’^erty 
of theme, which is not to be observed in the best novels of 
any age. But in the best modern work there is the same 
subtle acid of criticism, the homage emotion pays to ideas. 
You cannot depict a milieu without criticism ; you cannot 
simplify the confused life of a family or a section of the 
modern community without selection, wliich is criticism 
in action. When one recognises that in these novels 
criticism is dominant one is noting the presence in each of 
an intellectual quality, of an independent judgment. 
By criticism of manners, they are putting fresh valuations 
upon conduct ; and so they are continuing the English 
tradition and most admirably relating conduct to much 
larger issues than those of personal expediency. Novels 
have ceased to be stories, they have ceased to be sermons ; 
they are now, as it were, our conscience, s. And so long as 
they remain as aim iing as the novels I have been praising 
they are fulfilling a very worthy function in our daily life. 

Frank Swinnkrton. 


MAXIM GORKY.* 

I have always preferred Gorky to the other great Russians, 
because he is the simplest, the sanest, and in some ways the 
profoundest of them all. He is not so exquisite an artist as 
Turg^neff, not so massive or so transcendental a moralist as 
Tolstoi, or so acute, so questing a psychologist as Dostoieff- 
sky. And he depends, too, I think, more on the individual 
taste, the individual attitude of liis reader than do his fellow- 
countrymen. He is the sort of artist who stimulates 
violent antipathies or excitable appreciation. He is 
satisfying to me, because he has something of the universal 
quality, something of the power to transfigure the rough 
needs and emotions of his peasants into a synthesis of the 
inarticulate aspirations of the human race. And his 
treatment of humanity is akin to that of Villon, Chaucer, 
and the great ” popular ” artists and poets. That is to say, 
his motive is human nature, without the sophistications, 
the veneer, the prejudices, the material interests which a 
complex civilisation imposes upon the simple human 
groundwork of life. His passionate sympathy with types 

♦ ” Tales of Two Countries." By Maxim Gorky. 6s. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


that convention and respectability have cast into the 
outer darkness of social ostracism is the natural result 
of this treatment, as well as of his political convictions. 
For he goes to them to discover precisely those funda- 
mental, those world’s qualities, which the responsibilities 
of civilisation have compheated or ossified, lie is a realist 
in the best sense of the term, not in the sense that he holds 
up the microscope to life, but because his frank, luminous 
and concrete genius grasps, in a far deeper manner than 
a more subtly imaginative artist would do, the more 
elemental issues *' of man, of nature and of human life.'* 
His sense of power is never a conscious, elaborate super- 
structure, but, as form should be, in perfect unison with 
his feeling and atmo.sphere. With him, literary artifice is 
always in the background ; his artistic purpose is too 
sweeping to allow him to dally among the flowers and 
graces of literary experiment. 

This new volume of studies, partly of Italian, partly of 
Russian life, comes, therefore, as a surprise. For they 
represent a new quality in Gorky’s art, diametrically 
opposed to the methods one expects from him. Most 
of these sketches are very slight — viffnettes of village life, 
allegories, fantasies, fables and literary excursions of all 
kinds. They are a surprise, because in them Gorky has 
become not only a fastidious and delicate, but a deliberate 
craftsman -a highly-sldlled workman in precious metals. 
It is not that liis attitudes or effects are changed, but 
his way of approacliing them. And tliis is well indicated 
by his use of irony. In the Russian stories, which — with 
the exception of ” Man and the Simplon,” a picture of the 
contact between man and nature, full of essential truth, 
and ” Love of Lovers,” which has a unique tenderness of 
its own — are better than the Italian ones, this irony has 
become a conscious force, directly invoked. It has 
become a tool in Gorky’s literary workshop. But in his 
former works, the irony which was spread over it, like a 
great canopy, was the consequence rather than the cause 
of his art. It was implied in it ; it was its inevitable 
texture. But in these Russian sketches, irony has assumed 
the first place. It has become explicit, whore before it 
was implicit in his manner. From the literary point of 
view, this new volume is within its very limited area quite 
perfect. It contains no artistic flaws, no inadequacy of 
treatment, no bungling or hesitation. But you miss the 
breadth, the universality of Gorky’s earlier achievement. 
With the exception of ” The Professor,” ” The Liberal,” 
” The Man with a National Face,” ” The Jews and their 
Friends,” ” Hard to l*lease,” and a few others, whose 
astringent satire has a wider significance, you feel that 
these sketches are more of a sally, a recreation, than the 
serious work of a great, a passionately sincere artist. 
Charmingly imaginative, beautifully wrought as they are, 
they give very little impression of that play of world- 
forces he gives us in ” The Lower Depths ” for instance. 
And if we ask much of him, it is because he is one of the 
very few people whose reputation is thoroughly deserved. 
The translation (why should not the name of the translator 
be given ? ) is certainly unworthy the subject. It is rather 
clumsy and ineffectual. What, for instance, is the meaning 
of ” obituary feast ? ” 

Harold Massingham. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF LETTERS/ 

Obviously criticism, like history, has moved some way 
from the pedagogic. The opening volumes of this new 
series arc not text-books. They offer us neither r.oiicise 
history, clear definition, noi dogmatic guidance. The point 
of view' is rather liinted at than driven home; the 
analysis is tentative and episodic ; the conclusions are based 
on a note of interrogation. 

As Mr. Grotton observes of History, we seem to be 
” approaching a stale-mate of suspended judgment,” and 
” the more is knowm, the less the tendency to assert/' 

• “The Epic." By Lascelles Abercrombie. — "Comedy.*^ 
By John Palmer.—** History." By R. H. Gretton.— !* Satire/' 
By Gilbert Cannan. is. net each. (Martin Seeker.) \ 
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Education, in fact — now that the keys are given to the 
proletariat — no longer consists in imparting a categorical 
statement. " Tutors and professors can hardly be said 
to lecture any more. They bring with them the treasure- 
house of authorities, and enter with their pupils. Dis- 
cussion rages, assertion is silenced.** We are no longer 
guided by monks or i)edagogues. 

Yet, in their own way, our authors can be dogniiatic. 

Mr. Palmer, indeed, is chiefly concerned in exploding 
the French theory of wit, whicli is all intellect, and only 
exhibited in our own tongue by ('«.ngreve and Oscar Wilde. 
Here we are no longer men ; we arc wits and a peruke.” 
And '* the advantage of French as a civdised language is 
that it enables almost anybody to ex})lain the universe in 
a quarter of an hour ” ; whereas ” an luiglishman caniuit 
say what he means ; there is no such thing as plain English.” 

Yet Shakes]>eare ” laughed willi his whole soul *’ ; his 
” figures are not a criticism of life.” but ” a piece of life 
imaginatively realised.” And if the average Englishman 
is a fool, he ” is one of those d- d fools who are usually 
right in the end.** 

Mr. Gretton hiis taken his subject more seriously. Tracing 
his subject from its foundation when ” tlie distinction 
between legend and truth did not exist,” until established 
by Christianity, he leads us, with acute observation, to 
the historicjil adventure into the ” rational ” examination 
of ” popular ” problems. Noting the reaction alter 
Green’s complete ignoring ol pageant, royalty, anti the 
battlefield, he confronts us with Lord Acton’s ” remarkable 
profession of belief in the last word.” To-day. it wouKl 
seem, however, that we are actually afraid of history. We 
demand documents. 

It is Mr. Gretton’s contention that ” tlui true value of 
history lies in its training (jI the mind t(i estimate evidence, 
balance as.sertions, and criticise mental attitude.s, in its 
creation of a capacity for judgment.’* It must be written 
backwards and concern itsell witli the interpretation -by 
comparison — of contemporary tendencies and events. 

But we have left ourselves too little space for Mr. 
Abercrombie’s subtle analysis ol ” The Epic,” grouped 
round Ifomer, Virgil, and Milton, lie distinguishes be- 
tween “ epic material ” ami ” epic jioetry,” between the 
“authentic** and the ‘‘literary’* epic. Originally illus- 
trating an ” Heroic Age,” it may recreate history or picture 
the supernatural ; but it must have ” significance,” w'hicli 
is not allegory, and must be ” an allair ol evident largeness.’* 
The development into the *‘ written ” epic, created by 
Virgil, and the comjiaratively modern addition of ” plot in 
narrative,” are shrewdly noted. Milton’s dualism of con- 
sciousness is observed. 

Finally our author can only discover Epic to-day in 
drama — that is, “ Faust ” and *' 'J'he Dynasts ” ; while for the 
future he indicates a sequence of odes ” of epic significance,” 
expressing as much .spirituality ” as is possible, in the .style 
of Lucretius and Wordswortli, for subjective symbolism.” 

Mr. Cannan has discovered in ” affectation ” the only 
legitimate subject of .satire. He pities the satirist ” for 
he is a poet or a .soul well-born who has been parlous! y 
out of luck.” Swift, the author of ” Hudibras,” and the 
author of ” Erewhon ” are alike unfortuiialcs, w'hose work 
is ” always the result of chafing.” The (ircek satire was 
directed fearlessly against all persons or gods, never against 
the community. In England ” persons arc held sacred, 
while upon the nation and its character abuse may be 
poured.** Because we are more* grossly hypocritical than 
others as a nation, the art has always flourished among 
us ; and ” English indifference ** has been always spoken 
by Scotch reviewers *’ — ^liated by Byron and Dr. Johnson. 

After the satire that bites came the ” adorable non- 
sense ** of Lear and Carroll, which Mr. Belloc has striven 
Softer ; or the fantasies of Pope and Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has taught us ” that it is possible to 
^ think of things lyside down and no great harm be done 
%nd the world go on much the same.** 

The fact is, that *‘ satire is a sort of glass wherein be- 
h^ders do generally discover cverybody*s face but their 
OTO ; which is the chief reason lor that kind reception 


it meets with in the world and that so very few are offended 
with it.*’ 

On the other hand, it may not, legitimately, ridicule 
misfortune or calamity, ugliness, or jioverty ; 

” None are for being what thev arc in fault. 

But for not being what they wiuild be thought.” 

K. Bkimi kv Johnson. 


THE OLD AFRICAN HIGHWAY.* 

” 'Pho Old Transport Uoad ” is a book for the writing 
of which all of us wIkj have known anti lovetl South Africa 
mii.st be deeply grateful t(j thi‘ late Mr. Jlyatl ; while those 
to whom it is only known in imagination will at least 
learn to understand the fascination whieli this great high- 
way exerts t)ver those who lia\'e travel li‘d it. Jwery road 
teems witli romance, but the Great Northern Road of 
South Africa, reacliing ever northward, ojiened up the Dark 
Continent, and is now overgrown and deserted, crumbled 
into great holes, by reason of the coming fif the railway, 
to wliich the Hoad was jiarent. This is a.ssurcdly one of 
those roads ol the world that deserve a WTitteii record. 
And Mr. Hyatt has told its story worthil}?^, which is saying 
much. 

His book is a description of trekking, perhaps the finest 
description of trekking which has ever been written. 
Readers of *' The Old Transport Road ” will realise the 
lure of the Road, which rises above all privations and 
hardships. Tliey will learn to appreciate tlie joy of travel- 
ling behind your own span of fine oxen, the friendliness 
and comradeship of the Road, tlie excitements, the good 
hunting, and also the troubles, shortage of water, the gn^at 
mud holes in wliich a whole wagorf may be lost, the tedium 
of waiting for a river to subside, the sonudime horrors of a 
trading store, and the exceeding wetness of rain. Ik^yond 
and behind the very exc.elleiit tales of transport-riding is 
the story of one who, unlike the ” Good 1^‘ople in books,'* 
did not remain all his life in the jirofession to which ho 
had been trained. Tlie book contains a good comparison 
ot life in tJic wilds to the Jile of the street tlweller, not 
altogether favourable to the latter. Mr. Hyatt tells some 
excellent animal stories, and gives the reailer a good insight 
into various native charncterislu s. He tells us of the 
sorrows of tlie jioor patient oxen, s(» often untrained, 
ill-fed and mis-handled, wlio hy tln-ir labours in the past 
liax'c added no small meed to the present jirosperity of 
South Africa. We feel we thoroughly know Amous, the 
Basuto drivi:r, who loves but twx) things in the world, 
cattle and to]>acco, and who can tell by a bullock’s eyes 
whether or no he will make a good ” front ox ” ; and Amous 
who almost worships Ins ” very little cattle indeed.” We 
come to love Bill el, the left-hind ox, and '* Peter, the 
Goat with a White Man's Soul,” and many more. The 
de.sciiptioiis of nature are excellent, and the book is in 
many ways one of Mr. Hyatt’s best works, written in his 
own style, incisive and yet imaginative ; and through it, 
reading between tJie lines, he gives us quite uiiconsciou.sly 
a picture of a wonderfully plucky youth, working in a 
deadly climate, suffering from fever and phthisis, who did 
not lose liis nerve, but instead fought Ihrougli, and lived ' 
to work lor Africa. 

Were it not that the author's descriptions of men, and 
types arc too often coloured by his own dislikes -of which 
he seems to have no small .store — ” The Old Transport 
Road ” would be an altogether pleasing book, worthy 
to rank among the few first-rate books of travel. As it 
is, scornful remarks against Cecil Rhodes, the Chartered 
Co., Colonials, the British officers, and cvtu George Mere- 
dith, destroy the symmetry, and leave us with the sensation 
that the writer must have been a somewhat prickly person. 

It is a pity Mr. Hyatt is so severe on Colonials, for, as 
in every other class, there exist good, bad and indifferent 
specimens, and when one considers the lack of any good 

• "The Old Transport Road.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
7s. 6cl. (Andrew Melrose.) 
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educational system in South Africa ten years ago, I think 
all credit is due to the Colonial for turning out so well 
as he has done. To compare him with the English Public 
School boy is a needless irony ; for, were the comparison 
carried to its full extent, the English schools would indeed 
need to look to their laurels. 

All through the book runs a thread of lonely feeling, a 
regret for the old days which are gone. Yet surely Mr. 
Hyatt was blessed in having so many good days to remem- 
ber, and a life which has been broader than tlie average. 
The curse of most memories is that they contain nothing 
which is worth remembering. 'J*he book ends on a tragically 
dramatic note, and by that ending, as by much else in his 
book, the writer proves conclusively that a road possesses 
a soul. " The Old Transport Road ” is illustrated with 
quite the best South African photographs wc have yet 
seen. 

M. Torin. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF TOLSTOY.* 

This very ]deasant volume may be taken as an appendix 
to Melchoir de Vogue’s important work on the Russian 
novelists recently noticed in these })ages. We say apj)endix 
rather than continuation, for the present work is much 
smaller, both in mere bulk and in range of critical power 
than the Frenchman's classic volume. For English readers, 
however, the little book has a clear value of its own. Dc 
Vogtitj’s theme is the Russian literature that, nowaday.s, 
most English jKv»pIc know something about; he wiites 
of Pushkin, Cic^gol, Tolstoy, Turgenev and Dostoievsky. 
Serge I^ersky takes up the wondrous tale wdiere the 
Frenchman leaves off, and tells us something of the moderns 
— Tchekov, Korolenko^ Verc.ssayev, Gorky, Andreyev, 
Mcrejkov\sky and Kuprin — these in detail, and more 
briefly of such actual contemporaries as Artzybashev 
(whose “ San in ” was recently the best discussed book 
in Ru.ssia), Kamensky, Kouzmine, Solognb and others. 
This bare recital of names, known and unknown in these 
islands, may perhaps convey to tlie reader a better idea 
f>t the interest of tlie present volume than any detailed 
criticism of its contents. 

The author liad included here a .study <d Tolstoy which 
the translator, jircferring to concentrab; cmr attention 
upon later writers, has omitted. We think he has done 
well, not, indeed, because Tolstoy has been written about 
too much, but becan.se lie is so colossal that his very name 
in a book overshadow's the otheis whom wc really want 
to sec — these others who. though successors of the mighty, 
are not mere Epigoiii, but have a real authority of then- 
own. 

The volume does not call for elaborate discussion. We 
ntde with some surprise that, though plays as well as 
novels are dealt with, no mention is made of Tchekov 's 
now- famous “ Sea Gull." We dissent, too, from the 
author's vi(‘w that Luke, in " The Night Refuge," is one 
of Chirky’s most original creations. Luke is, indeed, a 
very dear and delightful old fellow ; but surely he derives 
directly from some of Tolstoy’s simple souls from Martin 
Avdeitch and Elisha Bodrov, to say nothing of J)os- 
toievsky's Myshkin. But these are small details. Wc 
commend to our readers this excellent guide t(j a literature 
that is how the most significant in Europe. 

GKOkGE Samrso.n, 

BELGIUM,! 

All eyes just now- *11 c turned towards the small Belgian 
state whose gallant people arc offering such an unex- 
pectedly stubborn ami effective opposition to the legions 
of the German invader. But the stubl>orniiess of that 
opposition is only unexpected because most of us have 

• “ Contemporary Russian Novelists." By Serge Persky. 
Translated from the French by Frederick Kisemann. 3.S. 6d. 
net. (Frank l^almcr.) 

t " Belgium : Her Kings. Kingdom, and People." By John 
de Court y Mac Donnell. 15s. net. (John Long.) 



Ghent : the Belfry and the 
Cathedral of Saint Bavou. 

From ; Ilei Kinf;s, Kingdom an<) P(M)ple," by Joliiide Courcy MacDonnell 

(John Long). 

little more tlian a general touTi.st-kiKmlcdgc of the country 
and less of tlio ehara('lcr t)f tlic shrewd, industrious, 
passionately dmnocratic race fhat lias built u]-) Belgium's 
pow-er and prosperity and is now- spending its lives without 
stint to hold her honour and her freedom inviolate. Mr. 
MacDoiinell's lii.slory of lielgium, its kings, kingdom and 
peo]»le, could not have made its iippearaiico more oppor- 
tunely. It unfolds lucidly and interestingly the story of 
the nation’s origin, its struggles for independence, always 
menaced »>n the one hand by Prussia, on the other by 
France, until the guarantee of the l*owers after the Franco- 
(ierman W^ar placed it in a position of security and left it 
free to develop its resources in peace. Fortunately, it did 
not trust itself entirely to the .safeguard of that treaty-; 
it steadily and strenuously prepared itself to protect its 
borders from aggression — as (Germany is now discovering. 

Mr. MacDonnell has a close acquaintance with his 
subject ; his work is the outcome of twelve years of con- 
tinuous life in Brussels, when he made exhaustive re- 
searches, collected material and came into touch with 
public men of every rank, party and calling, who readily^ 
assisted him in his empiiries. He is an enthusiastic admirer 
oi the State and of its rulers, of its present King in particu- 
lar ; and if we are not invariably able to share his broad 
view-s of the late monarch, to minimise or palliate the 
Congo atrocities, or to put so much of the blame for them 
where he seeks to place it, wc do not doubt his sincerity 
nor his real endeavour to look upon these things impartially. 
Political, industrial and social developments absorb most 
of his attention ; the chapter on the art and literature of the 
country is rather inadequate. But to all who would know 
fully and intimately the story of the stormy past through 
which Belgium has come, the forces that have gone to the 
making of it, the peculiar genius of its liberty-loving 
people, we recommend Mr. MacDonnell’s able sui-vey un- 
reservedly. It is one of the few books that will be read in 
this crisis of our history and it will be "read with deepest 
interest. The photographs of places and the numerous por- 
traits (including a beautiful photogravure of King Albejrt) 
are excellently reproduced and add much to the book's valitc. 
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POEMS AND LEGENDS.* 

This is, so far as I know, Mr. Catty’s first book. It is 
nearly four hundred pages long, and includes all kinds of 
verse. There are stories, of Danae, Aphrodite, Marpessa, 
Demeter and j’ersephone . . . dramatic monologues of 
Hero to Leander, the King to Agnes Sorcl, Mary Stuart 
to Mary Beaton, of Crrsar Borgia to Machiavelli . . . 
dramatic lyrics, descriplions and memories, character 
sketches, personal lyrics. lie likes verse, and uses a great 
variety of forms skilfully, but without novi'lty, so that 
rather a large proportion of his work demands a reader 
who, in the first place, likes verse for its own sake. Such 
a reader will enjoy the doseriplion of summer in London : 

, The tranquil, echoing, outdoor voii:es. 

Heard though quietly, clear though distant, borne 
Over the short grass, filling at times the Sijuare : 

High with iterant words that sound distinctly. 

Low with intimate murmurs half divined." 

Mr. Catty is sometimes ]>articularly good with his London 
scenes, as in this suburb one : 

" 'J'he clear cold and the fresh smell 
Of earth yon vast i lame-coloured sky 
Of sunset — the dim plain’s expanse 
'riic few leaves’ solitary dance 
In the keen wind as it flows hv - 
'I'hese things to you are fair and sweel : 

'I'he sad suggestion of the slreet 
Tint a dark foil to joy — the train’s 
( all, harrowing the lonely plains, 

Not desolate, but like the grav 
'riiat ushers in the golden day — 

Love's morning that be.gms at night." 

But bis country is equally good. He has sevt ral tishing 
poems, full of moorland, and of leeling for moorland, and 
for the tarn where 

" Never an angler 

Starred with timorous o.ir the even gloom." 

In fact, tJie bc.sl of his narratnes is the description. The 
women arc good, but tlu^ woods ari' 1 letter. Lor example, 
he t('lis tile story of Aplirodite and Ancliises. It js a mere 
exercise. It tells nothing more than e\erybod3'^ knows, 
that Aphrodite loved Anchises and bore hnfi /laieas. But 
it is charming when it pictures the woods wliere Anefuses 
wandered : 

Down glades of russet sjuiiikling, where on spines 
The charmed fern-revel irozen ni long lines 
Of eddying dance whirls ni<ivel<*ss. caiiglil and held. 

In lancy rhythm’s mirl molion slaved and spelled." 

So, too, the best thing in " TJie King to Agnes Sorel is 
the King’s wish : 

'* I would the world were some suave landseapi’, rimmed 
By the far-folding purple ol soft lulls ; 

A .sunny tract wliereon broad rivers roll 

’JS'Iong bowered isles, past sluu'es warm to the verge 

With olive and the deeply blushing vine. 

My station then should be the rising s]iiir 
Of a dark steep ; and there I’d live and lean, 

A lover of old songs breathed t<i the lute. . . 

Nevertheless, in the narrative and dramatic parts everv- 
thing is so clear and so well done of its kind, that they 
will provide pretty entertainnient for the lit reader, that 
lover of verse for its own sake. 

Mr. Drinkwatcr's play is like one of his lyrics or narratives 
divided up, well groomed, well greaved, cleaner and more 
advcnluroiis-ardcnt than ever. Tlio hero is a poet wdio is 

" For carving on the grain 
Of every intimate day the^ sovran shape 
Of your adventurous wdll." 

He is a magnificent poet and magnificent soldier wdio leads 
a rebel army, forsakes them for one night to meet the 
Queen (a kindred spirit), but returns and triumphs, yet 

* “ Poems and T^egends.** By Charles Stratford Catty. 
58. net. (Smith, Klder.)—“ Rebellion." A Play in 3 AcU. 
By John Drinkwatcr. is. net. (Nutt.)— "1 he 1 wo Blind 
Countries.” By Rose Macaulay. 3s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.)— " Farming Lays." By Bernard (iilbert. Marginal 
Illustrations by W. S. Lear. 2S. not. (Frank Palmer.) 


concludes the play by going away alone, refusing the 
crown. He despises : 

" The cunning craft of men 
W'ho think much pitiful hurrying to and fro, 

'riie getting of some straightlv forgotten right. 

The twisting of law's that govern a yearly day 
Swift rigorous life." 

Tie likes the Queen’s " good clean cry," her swift decision 
to come to the rebel leader. lie likes iiihumiiiily glotious 
things, such as 

" The peace of the wild hawks among the rocks," 

and : 

" The beauty of things marlo where <’Iiaos was, 

'J*hc starlight on the sickle in the corn." 

From Mr. Drinkwatcr’s ow'ii ardent liking for these things 
comes the life in the }>lay. Mr. Drinkw'ater could dramatise 
"The Helmet and the Helmet 1 ^‘eather." 

At first sight I mistook Miss Macaulay for a half-seriously 
parodying disciple of Mr. W'alter de la Mare, 'riiere are, 
it is true, jioems wdiere the mist hanging n\'er her world 
seems an elfin mist, w'here an effect like Mr, de la JNTare’s 
is produced, but more intellectual, less sensuous. The 
majority are decidedly more iiilellectual and less sensuous 
than Mr. de la Mare’s best wortc. Her w(<rld is spoken of 
in one of her two "Hymns for St. Andrew's Day": 

" The world is like to gossamer, so thin, so light, so pearly pale. 
And ever just behind the veil strange joys do wait, faint 
terrors stir." 

Everything in the book, from the w'himsieal to the most 
grave, is enacted for the most pa,rl in that world. In 
one poem a boidire is lit, and someone 011 one side of it 
sees someone on the other w'ith ev(*s narrowed as if: 

" In mirth, or pain, or sharp surprise, 

Or fear too ke(?ii to bear . . . 

The lit tw'igs cracked, the flame put out 
A (]uivcnng glutton’s tongue ; 

'J‘he enu*! beech trees ])ressed about 
'1*0 sec you buin so young." 

The rain falls and destroys the illusion which is almost 
hallucination : 

" The great drops hurrying through the trees 
Were like the noise ol hM*t, 

As if back through the (’(‘iituries 
A strayi’d hour heal retreat. 

I heard you speak from miles away - 
A strange, tar, liollow' souiid — 

You said it was no use to stay, 

I he honfire was quite drowned." 

Here you see the world being entered and left again, but 
in the best poems, such as ‘‘ The 'riiief," there is no door 
visible between the two. In that poem a boy is out 
stealing apjiles in an orchard at dawn, and Miss Macaulay 
borrow's from her world to descnlie that of perhaps many 
people at dawn and in childhood : 

" The thief’s feet bruised wet lavender 
Into sweet, sharp siirpri.se ; 

The orchard, full of jiears ami joy, 

Smiled like a gokl sunrise ; • 

But the blind house stared ilown on liim 
With strange, white-lidded eyes. 

He stood at the world’s secret heart 
In the haze- wrapt mystery ; 

And fat pears, mellow on the lip, * 

He supped like a honey-bee ; 

But the apples he crunched with sharp, w'hitc tooth 
Were pungent, like the sea." 

When she speaks more for herself she is moni difficult, so 
that, perhaps, she only surrenders the last secret to lovers of 
haze for haze's sake. But it is a beautiful haze, whether 
it is morning’s or the spirit’s. 

Mr. Gilbert’s is a straightforward rustic note : 

" When winter is a drawen’ near. 

Of all the things to inaak yer feci 
Contented wi’ the time o’ year, 

Gi’ me the pig’s expirin’ stpieal." 

I wish I could give it to him, to keep for ever in famous 
Lincolnshire. How can I hope to understand such a 
bard ? Dialects are always ticklish. Sometimes it looks. 
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to me as if most of Barnes were , very moderate poetry 
' translated into Dorset. But Mr. Gilbert; would be equally 
good without his dialect. Instead of a gentle poet like 
Barnes, he is a plain rhymer of common feelings, and I 
can believe that “ on jolly evenings in village and wayside 
inns, when men were gathered together after their day's 
work, these little poems were recited and listened to with 
great gusto." 

Edward Thomas. 


Hovel notes. 

GREYLAKE OF MALLERBY. By W. L. Crihb. 6s. 

(Sampson, Low & Co.) 

It is a leisurely tale that Mr. Cribb has to tell, as garrulous 
as any spun by the marshmen in the chimney-corner of 
the dingy tavern at Svvilby. The Grcylakes liavc for 
generations been farmers in the Marsh, and when Eptoii 
Greylake goes to London ^he old standards shake their 
heads to express disapproval, lint if ICpton docs not 
turn London upside down he thrives and prospers, and 
dies famous for his sound advice, printed in a dozen 
papers, to those about to marry, owner of four large shops, 
a factory where furniture and pianos are made by Britons 
for Britons, and controller of the destinies of two hundred 
men. His son Martin has been educated at a school for 
gentlemen, and then sent down to Mallerby to become 
acquainted with the village that was the cradle of his 
father’s greatness. Martin is enamoured of the Marsh, 
and with his cousin Chris Farron works hard and lives 
roughly as a farmer, using his wealth discreetly to relievo 
the urgent needs of his pcojile when his father dies. Perhaps 
Sybila Easting is responsible f<»r tliis, but Martin belongs 
lo the type preferring ecjuntry to city. The old world 
characters introduced will raisci many a smile and tear ; 
old Easting the shepherd, Jesse Sinson the miller and 
philosopher, Ira Raint'y who had his wits and young 
manhood battered to pieces against the hull of The Good 
Intent, the Healer, and Babbington the broken down 
artist are simple and charming and human. 

MRS. VANDERSTEIN^S JEWELS. By Mrs. Charles Bryce. 

6s. (John Lane,) 

Mrs. Charles Bryce has contrived an ably constructed 
and exceedingly wer told detective story. 'fhe title 
** Mrs. Vandcrstcin’s Jewels " scarcely does it justice, for 
one expects a more or less commonplace jewel robbery 
under such a name : whereas, although the story does 
indeed concern a jewel robbery, it is by no means a common- 
place one. The plot is well thought out and unfolded 
with great skill, keeping the reader absorbed throughout. 
Mrs. Vanderstein, a wealthy widow, mysteriou.sly disappears, 
together witlf her companion, Miss Barbara Turner. Both 
ladies have been to the Opera, Covent Garden ; they are 
seen in their box there and are seen leaving the theatre, 
but no one remembers seeing them after that, and as they 
do not return home their friends become alarmed ; especi- 
ally as Mrs. Vanderstein was wearing some of her famous 
jewels on that occasion and foul play is feared. The 
reader is allowed to su.spect several persons as likely people 
to decoy Mrs. Vanderstein away, the real culprit being 
disclosed after an exciting and well-planned hunt. What 
the detective finds, at length, in the window-box of Number 
13, Scholcfield Avenue (down Maida Vale way) will come 
as a thrilling surprise to every reader of this fascinating 
book. 

TOLL, By William Westrup. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

publishers say that the end of " The Toll " is " un- 
It is — and it is also the book’s principal fault, 
npMr. Westrup gives his readers no indication of the 
|Kgic culmination of a story which is scarcely tragic in 


other respects. Apart from this grumble, we have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Westrup’s latest — and in most other 
ways his best — npvcl. " The Toll " is a strong, well told, 
and well written story of South African life in the mines 
round Johannesburg. It introduces a large number of 
cleverly-drawm characters and a genuinely attractive 
heroine, and there are some really exciting scenes. 
Emphatically " "J'he Toll ” is a book that it is worthwhile 
lo read, for Mr. Westnip’s powers of presenting South 
African life in a vivid and convincing fashion seem to 
increase with each fresh novel that he writes. 

THE BELFRY. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. 6s, 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

We arc grown so used, in the last few weeks, to reading 
and thinking of Brussels and the familiar towns of Belgium 
as centres of the greatest, most terrible war the world has 
ever seen, that there is something almost incongruous in 
turning from the grim news of them that fills the daily 
papers and finding the same towns here, in " The Belfry," 
pleasant and peaceful centres of a tale that, though it is 
touched with something of tragedy, is full of the romance, 
the beauty, the tears and the laughter of life as it was lived 
until just before the thunder of war was in our ears. It tells 
of a young and beautiful woman married without love to a 
man much older than herself ; her husband is stricken 
mentally, has to be removed info an asylum, and is said to 
bo beyond hope of recovering his reason, though he may 
live on for long years. She has no children; she has no 
pleasure in society and the little sticial amenities that 
count for so much with most J English women of her class. 
She is married, but a widow. London wearies her, and she 
is with difficulty dissuaded from going into a sort of High 
Church nunnery. Out in Bruges .she meets with a Belgian 
dramatist, a man whose genius has not yet been recog- 
nised ; her interest in him, her eager desire to help him in 
his wcu'k, grows to a deeper feeling, lie, too, drifts into 
passionate love for her, though Jiis innate selfishness 
through it all, his ready acquiescence in the idea that it 
is her mission to aid in the fosbiring of his great gifts and 
be sacrificed logthem, is cleverly and effectively suggested. 
She sacrifices herself willingly and completely ; then, when 
it seems too late, her husband recovers his sanity, remembers 
his past unkindnesses to her, and is deeply repentant and 
begs her forgiveness. To tell him the truth would be to 
shatter his mental health again and irreparably, and she is 
faced with the choice between the two men. It is a strong 
and well-imagined situation, and Mrs. Saunders handles it 
with uncommon delicacy and skill. Tlic dialogue is crisp 
and natural, the characters vividly drawn, and the story 
a story of the most poignant human interest. 

A GARDEN OF THE GODS. By Editli M. Keate. 6s. 

(Alston Rivers.) 

" Old thoughts and fair," which the author quotes from 
Lewis Morris in her prefatory Apologia, aptly enough 
describes the flavour and the limitations of this story. 
For it is all compact of old ingredients, with Beauty and 
the Beast for principal figures. The Beauty discovers 
a veritable garden of the gods ; and the Garden-Man, as 
Penelope’s small brother styles the Beast, joyfully welcomes 
Beauty and her brother to his paradise. Forthwith the 
Beast bows down and worships. But then begin the obstacles 
in the course of Penelope’s love-story. The book is, 
presumably, a first one, but among many signs pi im- 
maturity there is not a little, both in dialogue and charac- 
terisation, to arouse expectation of better work from the 
same pen. 

QUINNEY^S. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 68. (John 
Murray.) 

" Quinney’s " is an excellent dramatic novel, which, 
even without the dedication to Mr. Cyril Maude, we should 
have felt instinctively was destined fat the stage. Yet ^ 
although this prophecy will assuredly be fulfilledi we ! 
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would advise the reader not to miss making acquaintance 
with certain very human characters while they remain in 
book form ; namely, of Quinney, a dealer in old lurniture, 
with his sparkling eyes and plain speech, his love of the 
beautiful and his preference lor things to people, “ the small 
man bustin’ with great ideas ” ; of Sue. his little wile, who 
fought with such vigour tt) ])revent his business becoming 
the greatest thing in liis life, avIio lr)s't and found “ her 
lover of Laburnam Kow ” ; of James, the fluenf ly-rhetorical 
foreman ; of Posy, wdio astonished her father, and dis- 
cover^ a fake, yet ])rofited by the experiem e ; and finally 
of Mra. Honeybuii, “an accomplished ladv armed w*itii 
the coagulated wisdom of the ages," w'hose hobby w"is the 
necessity of self-expression. By so doing tin- reader will 
enhance his enjojmieut ol a play without missing the 
delightful deseriplions ol MilehestiT lile and love making. 


BIRD OF PARADISE. lb’ Atl.i Leverson Os ((“.rant 
Richards ) 

Mrs. Leverson has so nice a sense ol cluiracter and so 
complete a knowledge of tlie tin nights and actions of her 
world that she disarms enticisin. In many respects her 
new book is a model ol wdiat the “ society “ no\'el should 
be ; in others, to be frank, it is not. The faults all centre 
around the story, w'hich — w’ltli six heroes and heroines -- 
can hardly escape being coni using. Jhit wliat dors tins 
matter when Mrs. I.everson is at the helm ? Her story, 
after all, dot's at least give her an ot)y)ortimity h»r the 
handling of a number ol sil nations w'hieh are lU'ver strained 
or untrue. That, indeed, is the distinguishiiig mark of 
this most refreshing novel —its truth. One does not quc*s- 
tion the actions ol any of Mrs. Leverson’s characters ; one 
simply knows that these things arc so. The characters 
are alive, and you may nu'et their counterparts any day 
in Bond Street or Kc-gent Street, well-dressed, amiable 
people, with a ketm sensi* of humour for the most part, 
plenty of money, .and not lung particular to do. *’ Bird of 
Paradise ” makes an important contribution to Mrs. 
Leverson’s considerable gallerv of unlorgettablc- }iortraits. 
It is a book at once admirable and delightful 


ONLY A DOG'S LIFE. By I i. I ion 'fauhe. Os. (Sinipkin, 
Marshall.) 

It is no ea.sy matter to make a four-footed animal the 
hero of your, story ; to untold the history ol its life from its 
own standpoint, and to make it interesting and convincing. 
Kipling has done it ; Jack London did it, in “ The ('all of 
the Wild ” and in “ White Fang ' ; oihcrs liave attempted 
it with more or less success, and none of these others has 
been more successful than Baron Taubc is in his " Only a 
Dog’s Life." His dog. Droo/.ok, is a half-wild Ru.s.siaii 
hound with a strain of the w’olf in him. A Russian 
merchant has bought him from some Siberian trappers 
with the notion of .selling him at a good profit in New York. 
But on the voyage, Droo/ok shows a fierce eninitj^ towards 
his master, who is furiously resolved on avenging himself 
for the humiliation the dog has brought upon him, and 
Droozok is only saved from his brutal intentions by being 
smuggled ashore by friendly sailors at New York and sold 
to the German proprietor of a drinking- saloon, where he 
falle under the charge of a droll, drunken Irish bar-tender. 
From this time on the story grows in interest, and Droozok 
passes through a succession of varied and exciting ex- 
periences. There is nothing of the subtlety of Kipling’s or 
Jack London’s psychology in the presentation of the dog’s 
character ; but Droozok and the miscellaneous Russian, 
American and German men and women with whom he 
comes in contact in the course of his adventures are ably 
and vividly drawn, and the story is fresh and ingenious 
and full of surprises. It is well worth reading. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN. By Jju’k T.onckui. hs. (Mills iind 

Boon ) 

The sub-titic' of this book is “ Alcoholic Memoirs,” and 
the siil>-titlr just expres.ses wdiat the book is. It is a racy, 
virile, and occasionally ritilous volume of incidents in the 
author’s life in whii li John lUiii^yeorii is bfith the hero and 
th(‘ villain, and w'e must franklv admit that we are thrilled 
and c'lmnsed witlionl being alte( ted overmuch by Mr. 
London’s pro]viganda. Indeed, tliere aie a number of vital 
wvaki losses in this statement of the case a,gainst alcohol. 
In tho first ]>lace, Mr. London writes as an alcciholic wdiereas 
h(‘ admits that he nevi-r liked drink loi its own sake. All 
his lilo he had drunk, not because ho wanted to, but because 
he was a born adventurer a.nd only bv way of the saloons 
cniild l>e find and follow' the trails ol the adventurers of his 
d* earns Tho mi'ii ho admirod and loved w^ere the men 
w ho diank, “ the good fellows, isisy and genial, daring 
and, occasion, mad.” As ior the others, “ tlic ones cold 
cif heait and ef)ld ol head, who don’t smoke, drink, or 
.sw'ear, or do anything else that is liravi* and resonlful, 
and stinging,” he would have none ol them ” One docs 
not meet these in saloons, nor rallying to lost causes, nor 
llaming on the adventure- pallis, nor loving as (R)d’s own 
mail lovers.” It is throaty, chesty, flnnkmg men who do 
these things. So he took to drink as an expedient and 
lM!canie its slave. Now^ he w^ould snpprt*ss it. He would 
have universal woman’s suffrage, bv'canse he believes that 
wives and mothers would b(‘ ])roliil)itiomst, and, if alcohol 
was not always lying in w'ait lor tlie best men alcohol would 
soon be doomeil Hence this trict. But w'e must mention 
that Mr. Lomlon himsell refused to turn teetotal. 

CROQUET. Bv Lord Tollt-nruhv. io-» (>d net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Onee one cd the most popular ol outdoor games, Hit; glory 
ol croijiiet h[is lor .some time ])ast been more or Uj.ss in 
eclipse, but there are unmisLakable signs ol a revival of 
general interest in it. The tendency lias been to imagine 
that there is something slightly (dieniinalc in a game 
that can be played without violence ; but the plain truth 
is that a. finer skill, a moie scientitic training goes to the 
making of the finished croquet -player than to the player 
of football, or. perhaps, oven of cricket. What is more to 
the purpose is that, as its volaiies know^ it is one of the 
most delightful games that the ingenuity of man has ever 
invented, and Loid Tollemach('’.s large and handsomely 
produced volume concerning it will make it clear to tho 
uninitiated tliat it is a game in which there is much to 
learn, ami one that for the sheer delight of it is worth 
learning. It is a book IV>r the beginner, but not for him 
only ; since it gives, lucidly and exhaustively, all that lore 
ol tho game w ithout which even the first-class player cannot 
hope to succeed. One of the most brilliant of living players 
himself, Lord Tollcmache has in these pages placed all his 
expert knowledge of croquet at the disjiosal of whosoever 
desires to become proficient in tliis fascinating pastime, 
and the practical value of such a work by such an author 
goes without saying. Its utility is enhanced by numerous 
photographic illustrations. 

ON LIFE AND LETTERS. (Second Scries.) Bv Anatole 
France, Translated by A. W. Evans. 6s. (John Lane.) 

The perfect critic would wTite of Anatole France’s 
criticism as Anatole France writes of other authors. He 
would indulge in fev/ historical comparisons, in few pro- 
found details, but he would, as it wore, “ taste ” his author 
as Anatole France himself tastes his authors. He would 
let his mind browse upon exquisite sensations. Only 
then could he do justice to a critic so sensitive as Anatole 
France. Unfortunately for us all the perfect critic is but 
too rare. . . , There arc nearly forty essays in this well- 
translated volume, and each of them has the perfection of a 
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work of art. They will not satisfy everyone, because every- 
one does not agree that the French School of the ’eighties is 
the ideal school of criticism ; but they will interest everyone 
as the revelation of a wonderful and delicate personality. 
Anatole France brings to his criticism those very qualities 
which have enlivened his creative work — the finish of 
complete mastery, the irony of pity, the balance of a 
just, a romantic, and a disillusioned mind. TJicrc are 
writers, no doubt, whom he understands better than others, 
but his intelligence is so wide-awake and subtle that he 
seems to understand everyone alike. In writing round his 
subjects he appears to prick their very hearts. His learn- 
ing is enormous, but it is half concealed in the intuitive 
comprehension, in the artistic nicctv of his judgnifiits. 
lx>ng ago Anatole France devoted a whole volume to one 
poet, but this book does not suggest that it could have 
been any great success. His critii al /nWe lies in the swift 
glimpse, in the deep, momentary touch. In that he is the 
unrivalled master of all critics. 

RUSSIA: The Country of Extremes, by Madanu! N. Jariiit- 
zofl. lbs. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

There was a time, not so long ago, when we were content 
to take our facts about Russia troni the coloured pages 
of melodrama. Russia figured dimly in our imagination 
as a vast ice-bomid territory given over to the evils of 
officialism and nihilism. One thought of Russia in terms 
of bombs and Siberian exile. We have changt‘d all that. 
We are rapidly getting to know what we want to know 
about this misunderstood and misrepresented country. 
Mr, Maurice Raring was one of the pioneers who went 
out and saw things for himseli, to our profit and enlighten- 
ment, and in his train have lolhiw^ed a hosi ol writers and 
journalists eager to give us the fruits of their impressions. 
The universal importance of Russia may be gauged by 
the fact that J^aedeker lias now claimed it lor his own. 
Madame Jarintzoit is the latest “ interpreter,” alth<»ngh 
her book is not so much an exjiosition as a commentary. 
It is a pot-j)ourri of some ten detached and indojicndcnt 
articles dealing with such varied subjects ns C'linrch, 
Student Life, the Assassination of Alexander 11., ('ossacks. 
Agents Provocateurs, etc. Wliatcver faults \\c. may find 
with the book on the score of CiUisecutive iiilerest, it 
cannot be denied that ^Indaine Jarintzotl Jias succeeded 
admirably in presenting her facts. She lias certainly 
added something to our knowledge of a country about 
which w^e cannot know too much. She does not think 
much of the Church as a means of spiritual regeneration 
— she is at variance witli ISli. Raring in this opinion — 
and she jiaints a lurid picture of the cornijiled clergy. 
This may or may not be. The maelstrom of religious 
controversy does not attract us. We are more iiiLercstoil 
in the soul of Russki — llial great patient son) .slow'ly but 
surely developing tow^ards maturity - the actual life of 
the people, their aims, ideals, amusements, arts, etc. We 
should have liked more of this and Je.ss controversial 
matter. The book, how^ever, has many merits, 'fhe 
chapter on the CVis.sacks is one of the best things we 
have read. We like also the cJiapter devoted to the 
“ Agents Provocateurs,” w'itli its brief notes about Father 
(iapon, Aseff, etc. This is w^Jiat erne might call pardonable 
melodrama. We should have lilted more of the author's 
” silhouettes ” of everyday life ; the snap-shot gliinjisc's 
she gives us of the social life of the Russian jieople might 
have been prolonged. We must congratulate tlie pub- 
lishers on the general get-up of the book ; the illustrations 
accompanying the text, reproductions from paintings by 
lamous painters like Riepin, Hielsky, Sversckolf, are 
admirable. There is also a u.seful glossary of Russian 
words. 


flotce on Devp Soolte. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON dc CO. 

The chief note in Miss Phyllis Bottome’s novel. Broken 
Music (Os ), as in her previous ones, is its vivid realism. Told 
in strung vigorous style, with a delicious undercurrent of humour, 
the story is one that grips from start to finish, and the characters 
arc drawn with her usual synij)athctic skill and knowledge. It 
IS the story of a young man’s life in Paris — a young man who 
has been brought up in the country, and to whom the glare and 
glitter ol Paris is a my.stical, wonderful dream. The book deals 
chiefly witli his gradual awakening ; his trials, his temptations, 
his hopes and failures, his love — and the consequences. It is 
so ea.si]y natural, so intricate, so crammed with important little 
incidenfs, as is the vwiy of life, that it is impossible to outline 
the plot in a tew words. Those who are familiar with Miss 
Bottoinc’s otlier hooks wdll need no furtlier recommendation to 
” Broken Mu.sic " ; and those who arc not familiar with them 
may lie sure that they will find in it a powerfully human nov(M, 
one tJial will rank wutli the ablest tliat she lias written. 


AIF.SSRS. C. W. D.\NTKL. LTD. 

Mr. F. .\. Johnson .says tliat his little book, Small Flower 
Ciardens (is.), '* is simply written l>y a garden lover, for garden 
lovers, and in the lK)pe that it may iiuliicc some w'ho have not 
tasted the joys ol gardening to step into the pathway of its 
delights, wliieli leads to joys unspeakable.’' And certainly it 
would be difficult to read the book througli and be left without 
a desire to start cxperiinentiiig on a gardtui of one’s own. Written 
briefly and lightly, with a pleasing scarcity of long, technical 
phra.ses, it is a liaiidy little volume, toinpaet and concise, with a 
wealth ol inlorination gatht'red between iis covers ; all beginners 
will find its bints useful and practical, .ind the simple straight- 
lorward style m w'hicli it is written (‘asv to follow. It is illus- 
trated with several ( harnimg photogiaplis. 


MESSRS. SAMX^SON, LOW & CO. 

The scene of The Uplanders (()S ), a countryside romance, is 
laid in the jilcMsant Crloucestcrshirc upl.inds, and th^ people of 
the story eonqinse many interesting local types — rich and poor, 
squire and iieasant, miller and maltster, ])reachcr and poacher, 
m short, all fhe grandees and gossips of the delightful villages of 
Hirchestim and Combe, which nestle cosilv among the woods 
in neighbouring hollows. The story t(*lls how a handsome 
stranger from t'anada introduces a inysLciious shadow into the 
life of Squire Honour of Combe, and comes near to wrecking the 
liappiness ol lwf> women. The love storie.s ol Miss Esther, 
the kindly mistress of llirchcston Mill, and (»f Maiqorie Bryant, 
the maltster’s diiughtcr, are de.veloped witli some strength ; 
hut, in poigmiiicy and ])owcr, the main theme of the novel is 
tjuite overshadowetl bv the love tragedy of Joe Hanks, the 
poacher, and Jcn’fer, “ his little wild dove.” Some interesting 
go.ssi])s figure in the story, ('ontributing their say in a vastly 
attr.'K.tive Ciloiieestershire dialect. 


Mi:SSRS. ST.\.\U*:V IVAUJ. cS: LX). vf 

The Priceless Thing, bv Maud stepney Kawsoii (6s.). is 
.1 stirring romance which develops an exciting mystery. The 
heroine, a lovable young girl m a l.ondon library, seeks to improve 
her position by apjdying for the post ol librarian in her titled 
cousin’s huge country mansion. How she secures the post, 
and wliat is tlie result ol her sULces.s, forms the princijial theme 
of Mrs Kawson’s sbiry. ft is told in an intcrc.sting, vivaciouP 
style, and with those many amusing touches which lend this 
author’s books such a distinctive charm. The reader will be 
alisorbcd in the career of Ansticc, in the misfortunes and mis- 
untlcrstandings whii:li entangle her, in her love atlair of which 
Mrs. Kawson tells with such natural sympathetic tenderness. 
It is an excellent story, well constructed, cleverly written, and 
dithcult to j)ut down till the mysteries have been solved, and 
the fntuic luqqiincss of Anstice is well assured. It cannot fail 
to jileasc the reader who likes a good talc with an exciting, buj 
perfectly probable, plot. 


MESSRS. WARD. LOCK & CO. 

Mns. Maril^ Connor Leighton’s writings are so well known that 
it is scarcely necessary to write any words of recommendation 
concerning a book of hers. Those who are on the look out for 
a stirring, sensational novel, full of dramatic incidents, and 
with an intricate, cleverly-worked-out plot, will know that they 
cannot do better tlian purchase her latest. The Silver Stair 
(6s.). It is a book that will appeal to all who love a tale ol 
passionate love and passionate hate ; of crime and punishment ; 
of human weakness and human strength. Mrs. Marie Connor 
l.eighton knows how to tell a thrilling story ; her invention 
sceni-s to be inexhaustible, and she is never at a loss for some turn 
of events, or fresh surprise to sustain the excitement of her 
narrative throughout. 
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WARD, LOCK & 

CO.’S LIST. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING 

FICTION 

From atl Libraries and booksellers. 

THE SECRET OF THE REEF 

Harold Bindloss 

THE PATHWAY (4th Edition) 

Gertrude Page 

THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT 

Eden Phillpotts 

SIR VINCENT’S PATIENT 

Headon Hill | 

WHEAT AND TARES 

Paul Trent 

TRADER CARSON 

John Barnett 

AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS (38. 6d.) 

Joseph Hocking 

THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 

A. W. Marchmont 

THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd Edition) Lindsay Russell 

THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) 

Justus M. Forman 

THE HOUSE OF MAMMON 

Fred M. White 

THE WHITE LIE 

Wm. Le Queux 

THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 

Louis Tracy 

THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 

Domford Yates 

BEHIND THE PICTURE 

M. McDonnell Bodkin 

HIS OWN LAW 

Frank Barrett 

CLEANSING FIRES 

L. G. Moberly 

LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 

Effie A Rowlands 

IN SELF DEFENCE (3s. 6d.) 

Silas K. Hocking 

THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW 

Edgar Wallace 

THE WOLVES AND THE T.AMR 

J. S. Fletcher 

WARD, LOCK & COMPANY. LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 


THE WALL 

OF 

PARTITION 

[Second Impresston). 69. 

By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 

Author of “The Rosary,” etc. 

“Mrs. Barclay at her best.”— 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 

NORTHERN FRANCE 

By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE. With 229 Photo- 
gravures and other Illustrations prepared by VIDA 
HUNT FRANCIS. Two volumes, in Dox. 21s. net. 

PRACTICAL NURSING 

By ANNA C. MAXWELL and A, E. POPE. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Very fully Illustrated. 
873 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CORNERSTONE OF EDUCATION 

By REV. the HON. E. LYTTELTON, D.D. 5s. net. 

[Second Edition. 

“A stimulating book that can weary no one, and that 
every father— and, for that matter, every son— will be 
the better for reading.”— News. 

I MYSELF 

By Mrs. T. P. O’CONNOR, Author of “Little Thank 
You,” etc. New and cheaper Edition. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. lOs. 6d. net. 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS. 

24. Bedford Street, Stiend, LONDON. 


Original Hymns & Songs Competition 

The Promoters of the above Competition received many 
entries in response to their Advertisement in “The Bookman’’ 
of April and June, 1914. Immediately after the closing date, 
June 30th, 1914, adjudication was commenced. The following 

AWARDS 

have been made by the CrMiipotilioii Ivlitnr ut “ The Ilookman " 

CLASS 1. 

“TEMPERANCE a> an AID to the VIGOUR & JOY 
of UFE." 

The priae of Three Guineas is divided equally between 

M r«. Besiie Salmon, 8. Elgin Road, Croydon. 

Mr. G. H. Iluttvriy, 67. Camp Street, Lr. Broughton, Manehe«tnr. 
M»» If* Peart. 10, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, London, W. 

GLASS 11. 

“ TEMPERANCE as an AID to GOOD CITIZENSHIP.” 

The prize of Three Guineas is divided as follows : — 

Mian Lettic Cole, Doyer House, Pontrilu, Hereford. Two Guineas. 
Miss Vera D. Goodwin, Lyndhurst,** laillingham, Kent. 

One Guinea, 

CLASS 111. 

“NATURE TEACHING.” 

The prize of Three Guineas is divided equally between 

Miss Mabel Malet, 1. Beech Grove, Newland, Hull. 

Mr. James Rowe. 101, Pennsylvania Avenue, Newark, Now Jersey, 

CLASS IV. 

“MORAL SONG.” 

The Three Guineas is awarded to 

Miss M. Louise Ford* 15. Warren St.. West Medford, Massaohusetto. 


The Promoters in thanking competitors for pieces sent in are retuining any 
(npt required by them) for whose return stamps were enclosed. 

Otflee of the Promotors 1 Onward Publishing Offloa, 207, DeunogaUta 
Msnehestcr. 
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Interesting Books on Varied Subjects. 


q THE BEAUTY. HISTORY. ROMANCE AND 
MYSTERY OF THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION. 


By WILFRED CAMPBELL, Author of “Lake Lyrics/’ “Tlie Dread Voyage/’ 

“A Beautiful Rebel/’ etc. With numerous plates in colour and half-tone. Price 6/- 

There is no more beautiful, enchanting and sublime portion of the American continent than the lake region 
of Canada. Commencing at the Thousand Islands and extending to the extreme western slioies of 
Lake Superior, is a continuous chain of superb lakes and noble waterways, iineipicilled 
anywhere In the world for their beauty of fresh water coast scenery and as a vast 
highway for inland navigation. “ It has long been one of my most chcrlsiied dreams,” 
says the author, “to give to the world in some form an account of this region 
and these lovely and magnificent lakes, so as to celebrate, and per- 
chance to perpetuate in literature not only their unique bc.iuties, 
but also to chronicle somewhat of the prehistoric and 
historic tragedy and comedy, and the Imm in vicissi- 
tudes which have been associated with this 
vicinity from the remotest human 
a n t i q u i t y to the present day / ’ 


q WHERE THE SUGAR 
MAPLE GROWS. 


^ THE BATTLE OF 
THE PLAINS . THE 



IDYLLS OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE. 

By ADELINE M. TESKEY. 

Illustrations by J. S. GORDON. Price 6/- 

A charming volume of sketches. The author, 
Adeline M. Teskey, is a resident of Canada and 
her work will prove a revelation to those 
persons who claim that Canada has no 
liteiature. Miss Teskey has produced 
in these idylls of a Canadian village 
something unique in the way 
of character studies, equal 
in all respects to the 
quaint types of “ Be- 
side the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” 


q THE MASTER OF UFE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIVE NATIONS 
AND OF PREHISTORIC MONTREAL. 

By W. D. LIGHTHALL, 

F. R.S.C., Author of “The False Chevalier," 
tic. Price 6/- 

This is a story of woods and waters and prehistoric 

scenes The present book is an attempt 

to picture the strange ideas of the Red Man's 
mind, life, and melancholy. It is an aboriginal 
romance, without a white man in it. The 
Indian is here represented in the chivalrous 
and reverent side of his nature. To un- 
derstand his philosophy it is necessary 
to remember that he was a mystic ; 
yet he believed one thing firmly, 
that the whole world of objects 
was living : nothing to him was 
Inanimate r he himself was but 
part of a living world, and 
so were his dreams. And 
that world had one ex- 
quislte and Incompar- 
able quality to him 
in its state of 
perfect nature — 
its beauty. 


GREATEST EVENT IN CANADIAN HIS- 

TORY. By J. M. HARPER, 

Author of “ The Montgomery Siege,” etc. 

Price 6/- 

Thc Battle of the Plains of Abraham stands out as 
a memorable event in the history of tiie world, 
being not only the must impoitant event in the 
history of Canada, but an achievement of 
the highest moment in the military annals 
of the British Empire as well. And the 
celebration of its occurrence on the 
immediate outskirts of the city of 
Quebec, by the issue of such a 
volume as this, cannot but be 
of interest to the King's 
subjects in every part 
of the B r i t i s li 
possessions. 


q TALES OF THE POR- 
CUPINE TRAILS. 

Poems by W. MILTON 
YORKE. Price 4/- 

Mr. Yorke writes with ease, swing, and vigour. 
There stands out from it all the hardy and 
hearty ring of the man who knows, the ex- 
pressiveness of the man who appreciates, 
the force of the man who is earnest, 
the fire and freedom of originality, 
and the enthusiasm of the patriot. 

• The poems are 

replete with merit, with 
character and with 
genuine interest. 
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ROMANCE-ADVENTURE-MYSTERY-LOVE Stanley Paul's 6s. Novels 


ALL ARE COMBINED IN 


THE HIDDEN 
CHILDREN 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6/- 

The story of the life and love of a nameless woman. 


OLD WIVES FOR NEW 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 6/- 

A frank and faithful picture of married life in society. 


THE VICTIM 




By THOMAS DIXON. 6 - 

A powerful love story of the American Civil War. 


APPLETON & Co., 25, Bedford St., LONDON 


CONCERNING A VOW (2nd Edition) Rhoda Broufhton 
THE HOUR OF CONFLICT { 2 nd Ed.) A. Hamilton Gibbs 
EUZABETH'S PRISONER (To dav) L T. Meade 
THE FLUTE OF ARCADY (To day) Kate Horn 
A MAN'S UFE IS DIFFERENT Maud H. Yardley 
THISTLES (fust Ready) Coralie Stanton & Heath Hoiken 
LADY VARLEY (just Ueadv) Derek Vane 

RODING RECTORY (sth Ed Hi on) Archibald Marshall 
SWORD AND CROSS (2nd Edition) Silas K. Hocking 
THE DOUBLE HOUSE (just Emdy) E. Everett-Green 


THE MARTYR OF LOVE, iw clauoe fekval. 

JViTiy Bvu. Illiii>tr.)tt.-il I 6 a. iii-L 

IMPERIAL AMERICA, By J. M. KEN.NEDV. Demy 
8 vo llliistr>iti'(L 12b. 6 d. 

CROQUET. Bv <lir Eight H.)ii LOKI) TOLLI MACIIE. A 
Trcatitit* on lJu* I'ltliii -Jtall Ci.iiiu, ixpl.uiiiiig llnw to I'l..v it" What to 
Do and How to iiii it , m* tlir Begnua rs I'ltciid With luo 11 lustra lious 
.iiid a bprrial plan of a c'oitt t. iiiaiknl 111 iiiidiIr'ksI bc]u<ir('s. bo that 
d*-srnpti«)ns of pLiv can bo ox.icUv followt-d. In doniy HVo, cloth gUt. 
10 b. 6 d. net 

BY THE WATERS OF GERMANY. By nokma 

LOKIMER. Demy 8 vo. Blusttatud. 12 b. 6 d. net. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE AT ELBA (1814- 

1815). Bv NORWOOD YOUN(. and A. M BROADLEY. Demy 
8 vo. llliislraUd. 21b. not. 

THE SWEEP OF THE SWORD. I'roni Mai.ilhon to 

Mafi'king. A roniploU' Book ol B.ittlob. Dodmatod by special poiinission 
to Field M.irshal liarl Roberts, V Over Oon pagob. nhotogravure 
liato aiul other Illustrations ot hainous Battles, and 150 Illustrations in 
the text. J.arge erowu 8 vo fully gilt. 5 b 

THE LAUGHTER LOVER'S VADE-MECUM. 

Good Stones, Epigrams, Witlv Sayings, Joke*-, ami Rhymes, heap. 8 vo, 
cloth. In. Ad. net: icalhei, 2b. net (uniform with ••The Diiiei s Out 
Vadc Mccimi ") 
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All communicaltons intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
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Square, I-ondon, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration, 
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Miss Mario Corelli’s now novel, “ Innoco.nt : Her 
Fancy and liis Fiiet,” will bo piiblislu'd by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton on October 15th. 

Three out of (jvery four new books that conn* in 
nowadays deal with some aspect of the Great W ar. 
Among books and pamphlets of this kind that ha\’(‘ 
been received in the last few days are : 

“ Quick Training for War/' by Sir Kobert Baden- 
Powcll (Herbert Jenkins). 

The Campaign round Liege (Hodder lX Stough- 
ton). 

The Siege of Liege," by Paul Hamclius (W'erner 
Laurie). Hr. Hamclius was l^rofessor of linglish 
Literature at the Liege Univer.sity, and writes as 
an eye-witness. 

“ A.B.C. Guide to the Great W’ar," by Edmund 
B. D' Auvergne (Werner Laurie). 

" Union Jack Lyrics," by F. J. Johnston-Smith 
(Erskine Macdonald). 

/f ** The Meaning of the War," by Frederic Harrison 
(Macmillan). 


“ Bioodsh(‘d." 'i'he tragi'dy of a modern C.cxsar, 
by Dr. Angelo S. Ra])j)oport (Holden 6: Hardingham). 

" Why Britain Fights," by 1 ). J. Mcdh^y (James 
MacL(J)ose). 

“ Our Duty at Home in Time of War," by Paul 
P>. Bull (Mowbray iS: Co.). 

" In the Firing Line (Hodder lV Stoughton). 

" Patriotic Songs and Poems " (Frskinc Mac- 
donald). 

“ Poenus of th(' Gre.'it W ar ” (t'liatto cS: Windus), 
bv hiobert Bridges. William Watson, Riidyard 
Kipling, .Mired Noyes, (i. K. Cluvslerlon, John 
I IriiikwatiT, *'^ir ( Iwen Si aman. Jlaiold Bt'gbie, 
J.awieiiee Binyoii. et( . 

“ Rememlxa' Louvain," a pocdiral anlliology of 
Libertv^ and War (Methuen). 

" Lord (lod uf Battles," a W\ar anthology com- 
jiiled by A. F. Manning Fosti^r (Cope &. Fenwick). 

Brave Belgium : Ibu' History and Hct People," 
by Angelo S. Kappoport (F. C. J^almer). 

" 1914," a po(un, by C.W^ (W, HoppfT cV Son.^). 

" Modern (k^rmany and the Modern World," by 
M. E. Sadler (Macmillan). 

"Naval Riicognition Book." How to identify 
ships at sea, by Fred T. Jane (Samjison Lowj. 

" France and the French Pi^o])le " (Sinipkin, 
Marshall) . 

" Songs and Sonnets for England in War Time " 
(John Lane), which includ(‘s nearly all the best 
of the war poems that have appeared in the dailies 
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and weeklies in the last two months by Thomas Hardy, 
Rtidyard Kipling, Henry Newbolt, Neil Mnnro, 
Coulson Kcrnahan, Eden Philpotts, Sir Owen 
Seaman, Stephen Phillips, William W^atson, and 
oth(T well-known writers. 


Wc have received timely reprints of : 

‘‘The Batth^ of Dorking (icneral Chesney’s 
vivid and for long enormously jx)pular tale of an 
imaginary invasion of England ((irant Kichards). 
This was first published forty-three years ago, and 
created a profound sensation. Its lurid fon^easts 
have never been realised like all forecasts, it 
exaggerates our supposed unn^adiness and inept- 
ness, but it still makes cai)ital reading. 

“ Dame Euro])a’s S('hool,” another book that 
was phenoiiKaially popular in the* '7()’s (Siirijjkin, 
Marshall). 

“ (Germany’s Swelled Head,” by Emil Riche, 
which gains a nc*w and striking significances from 
what is happening at present (Andrew Melrose). 

” Pan-Germanism,” by Roland G. Usher (Con- 
stable) — the complement of Bernhardi's notorious 
book, and you may read in it how, in German 
opinion, ” the British Empin^ has never Ixieii a 
reality, nor (‘ver will b(i ” ; how, if we were threatened 
with extinc tion, our Colonies would throw us over 
and India rise against us. The kind of book which 
demonstrates that (‘ven the most learned of German 
Professors arc' not nearly so wise) as they imagine 
they are. 



FhotobyJ Kussell&Sons. Mr. W- G. Hole. ^ 

whose poetic drama, '* The Master" (Krskine Macdonald), has met 
with such striking success here and in America. 


/ ' ' How Germany 
Makes War,” by 
General F. von 
Bcrnhardi, and 
"The German 
Army from Wuth- 
in,” by a Britisli 
officer who served 
in it, two books of 
especial interest 
just now, are 
published by 
Messrs. Hodder & 

Stoughton. 

Messrs. Jarrold 
are publishing thc^ 
first twelve of a 
series of postcard reproductions of the war cartoons 
which have recently appeared in Punch. 

Mr. John Murray is publishing a third edition 
of (reneral Sir David Henderson’s work, ” The 
Art of Reconnaissance,” with an additional chapter 
dealing with the principles governing tlui military 
airman’s functions. 

A set of six War Office maps, covering the area 
of the War on the l>!usso-(ierman frontier, are to be 
issued shortly by Mr. h'isher Unwin. 

" The Unseen Empire,” a story of War and Peace 
between luigland and GcTinany, by Atherton 
Brownell, will be i)ublish(id this month by Messrs. 
Harper. 

Miss Marie* Van Vorst’s latest novel, ” His Love 
Story ” (Mills (S: Boon), has a peculiarly timely 
interest in that it is the; rc'al love* story of a French 
officer who is now lighting at the front. 

Lord Roberts has written a special article on 
” The Supreme Duty of the Citizen in the Present 
Crisis ” for the October issue of the Hibhcrl Jouvnal. 

” The Franco-German War, 1870-71,” by Field- 
Marshal von Moltke, lias been re-issued by Messrs. 
Harper, this reprint containing all Archibald Forbes's 
notes and revisions. 


Mr. John Long has published a cheap edition of 
" The Secret History of the Court of Berlin," by 
Henry W. Fischen 




A 


Mrs. Florence Barclay, 

vvIjoih ni‘w novel, “Tlie WhII ox 1‘julltion" 
tl'iitii.iinS), IS n virwL-d in this Nuinbor. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold is publishing next 
week " The Encounter/' a new novel by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. de Selin- 
court). The story is, by force of 
circumstances, curiously opportune ; it 
is a story of the Nietzsrhean attitude of 
mind in Germany which has produced 
the present crisis. 



sixpences to the Prince’s Fund, out of 
gratitude for the enjoyment the cricket 
hold has given them in the past. We 
make this j)ersonal appeal from ourselves 
to all those who lov(‘ llie game to send 
whateviM' they can spare to H.R.H. 
Tile Prince of Wales. P>uckingham Palace, 
Toiidon, S.W.” 


Mr. Pett Ridg(! is among the \\ar 
novelists, but, as might havt* been 
expected, he is there in liis own inimitabh' way, 
and “ The Happy J^ecruit/’ whirli Mes^^rs. Methuen 
publish, is an intimate story of life in tht‘ army 
from thii point of view of a young man who joins 
a London regimimt at How ('reek. 


Mr. Louis Tracy, 

w lio I.ilt ly a new 

novel, wliifli Mes-.r*'. Cassell 
ale 


iV-. casM^^^^^ Gii the oc('asion ol liis si'ventieth birth- 
day (August 2 ()th), Mr. lulward ('arpentcr 
was tli(‘ reci])itMit oi a congratulatory address signed 
by a la.rg(' number of our leading men of letters testi- 
lying to till' f(‘('liiigs of admiration and gratitude with 
which 1h(‘y U‘gar(li‘d his life-work, and tluinking 
him for the genius with which lie* has intiTpreted 
great spiritual truths, and mon' than all “for the 


A book of (‘xceptiunal iu 1 (T(‘st just now is 
“ Bruges: A Record and an Impression/’ by Mary 
Stratton, which Messrs. Hatsford liavc just pub- 
lished. It is illu^trati‘d with 120 drawings by 
Charles Wade. 


spirit of eomradeship which has (‘lulcarecl your name 
to all who know' you, and lo mriny who to yourself 
are \mkiiown.’' It was a grai eiul and htting tribute 
to the high services Mr. Juiw'ard ('arpenter has 
n'Tidercd in th(‘ cause of human progress. 


Mr. Iluniplin‘y Milford has included in his 
Oxford (iarland ” series an admirable collection 
of “ Patrieitic Poems/'' sele^e te'd by Mr. R. M. 
Leonard. 

Mr. ('. Arthur Pearsein, one* e)f the SerreTaries 
of th(‘ National Re'lief Fund, asks us te) call attention 


Messrs. Longmans have just published the second 
and final volume of Sir Cie'orge^ Trevelyan's “ George 
the Third and Ch.arle^s Fox ” — w'hich brings to a 
close the series of six volumes of w hich the first four 
were entitleul, Tin* llistery e)f the' American 
Revolution.” 


to a special apjie^al adelre'ssed to the' cricket-le)ving 
public and signe*el bv many 


leading erie'k^'ters, wlie) urge' 
that this Fund make's an in- 
stinctive and inst an t aneeius 
appe^al to the' gene*rosity of the' 
public, and ” We, as crickete'rs, 
know that there is no publie- so 
sportsmanlike anel so gene'iems 
as the cricketing crowd. As 
the Prince has truly said, ‘ tliis 
is a time when we; all stand by 
one another.’ All of us as a 
nation are members of a 
national team. We have 
pleasant memories of seas e)f 
faces, which in happier times 
have watched us play, and we.;- 
ask all those who have thus 
watched us, and who have 
cheerfully paid their half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences 
as gate-money, to step forward 



and contribute over again Mr. FredericR William Wallace, 


their half-crowns, shillings, and 


wlios« new novel, '* Blue Water* (Hodder & Stoughton), Is 
reviewed in this Number. 


rile Lost He)y/’ n new story 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, is to 
be published iiniiK'diately by 
Messjs. Harper. In it Dr. Van 
Dyki; tells the story of the 
finding of Christ in the Temple 
much as in ” Tin; Other Wise 
Men,” he told the story of the 
Nativity. 

The new number of The Odd 
1 'oliimc is a generous and excel- 
lent shillingsworth. It offtirs a 
wealth of good reading by many 
of the most popular authors, 
and twenty - four pictures in 
colour and thirty-two in black- 
and-white, by a brilliant com- 
pany of famous artists, including 
Frank Reynolds, John Hassall, 
Willy Pogany, Arthur Rackham, 
Heath Robinson, Tony Sarg, 
Lawson Wood, Charles 
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Robinson, Will Owen, etc. The four hitherto un- 
published drawings by Charles Keene are alone 
worth the price of this popular Annual. The Odd 
Volume is issued with the good object of raising 
funds for the Book Trade Provident Society. 

“ Behind the Scenes in the Terror,” a new work, 
by Hector ITeischmann, is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Greening. 

*' Never Laugh at Love,” a new novel by Dolf 
Wyllardc, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Holden & Hardingham, who arc also issuing “ The 
Prelude,” by the very successful Australian novelist 
who wrote ” The Man MacDonald.” 

Messrs. Maunsel arc publishing .shortly two new 
books by Mr. Darrell Figgis ; a new’ collection of 
his poems, “ The Mount of Transfiguration,” and 
an anthology entitled “ The Lyric Cry.” 

Mr. Warwick Deoping’s new novel, ” The Pride 
of Eve ” (Cassell), is a story of modern life with, 
for heroine, a woman who is the incarnation of the 
modern feminine spirit. 

“ A Cluster of Grapes,” the anthology of repre- 
sentative twentieth-century poetry that Mr. Erskine 
Macdonald published last May, is still selling, in 



Tory Hill Meeting House. 

The scene of Kate Douglas Wlgglti's book, ** The Old Peabody Pew." 


Spite of the War, and has just reached a second 
edition. . 

“ The Wifti of Sir Isaac Harman,” Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s new novel, will be published this autumn 
by Messrs. Macmillan. • 

Messrs. Putnam are publishing immediately, m 
two volumes, " Cathedrals and Cloisters of^orthem 
France,” by Elise Whitlock Ross. Other books 
to be published this month by the same firm are 
” Old Court Life in Spain,” by Frances M. Elliott ; 
“ The Younger Generation,” by Ellen Key ; ” The 
Dread of Responsibility,” by Emile Faguet ; and 
” Children of Banishment,” a novel, by Francis 
W. Sullivan. 

Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. are publishing during 
October Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Haggard's “Women 
of the Revolutionary Era ” ; and, in addition to 
many reprints, ” A Water-Fly's Wooing,” by 
Annesley Kenealy ; ” The Creeping Tides,” by Kate 
Jordan ; “ The Undying Race,” by Rene Milan ; 

and “ Little Madame Claude,” by Hamilton Drum- 
mond. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 

TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

Our last year’s Twenty-one (Guineas Prize PotTn Com- 
petion proved so remarkably su(;('(‘ssful that we have 
decided to offer the same sum for competition again : — 

A Ftrsi Pnze of Five (lUineas njid d Secoiid Prize 
of Two Guineas will- be ^iven fur the best and second best 
original lyric, 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will he given for the best and second best 
origmal sonnet on any famous event in English history. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines. 

All Poems should be addressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of The Bookman, Si, Paulas Houses 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., not later than the first 
post on the jst October next, if sent from any part of the 
British Isles, and by the ist December if from the Colonies, 
India, or eleswhere abroad. Envelopes should be marked 
Twenty-one Guineas Competition. 

The name and address of the competitor must be wH^en 
on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him. Any competitor veho wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to be used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize* 
Competitors must please keep copies of their poems, as 
it is impossible to undertake to return them. 

The awards will be announced in The Bookman for 
January next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent irt wHl be publish^ 
in a Special Supplement to that Number. 
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RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


T hose of us who have clipped into the fascinating 
pages of the journals of the pioneers, men like 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, .the two Henrys, and Daniel 
HanAon, who were the first to open the shining ]>ortals 
of Canadian literature, must have been struck by thc^ 
richness of the material still at the disposal of the 
novelist and historian, virgin ground still to be broken. 
In the past there was Fcnimore Cooper who caught 
the glamour of the Indian and visualised the romance of 
the backwoodsman ; there was Brel Harte who, thougli 
he did not write about the northern plains and lacked 
the epic talents of his prede- 
cessor, wrote charmingly 
and well about sentimental 
blackguards — creations inon' 

•of the limeliglit perhaps than 
of real flesh and blood but 
with a finish and subtlety 
that make him still llu' un- 
disputed master of the novel 
of Californian life and manners. 

It is remarkable that witli 
all this untilled field as a fr(\sli 
and radiant background so 
few modern writers, com- 
paratively speaking, seem to 
have taken proper advantage 
of it as a setting for the work 
of their imagination. C anada, i 
one of the most exploited | 
countries ijnder the sun, the 
youngest and most strenuous 
of nations, seems to be very 
limited in its appeal to the 
novelist. We do not mean , , , , 
to say that Canada is neg- 
lected, that its varied resources are not continually 
• being drawn on by imaginative writers and travellers, 
but what we do say is that it has not been exploited so 
much in the literary sense as it has been explored in 
the topographical sense. 

Happily for us, however, there are one or two modern 
writers who arc carrying on the growing traditions of 
Canadian prose, though not all of them are Canadians. 
There is quite a little group of authors who have made 
the Canadian backwoods their special study. There is 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the poet ; Ernest Thompson 
Seton, who has raised natural history to the high level 
of humanity ; Jack London ; " Ralph Connor ; Robert 
W. Service, the Arctic Kipling ; and lately there has 
come into the field a new and remarkable writer who 
has made Canada the background of his stories, and 
has been hailed by the critics as a worthy successor to 
Bret Harte. 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullum has achieved a high reputation 
here and in America in a very short time ; for it is only 
within the last few years that his star has risen steadily 



above tlic liorizon, and if wo may judge from the sales 
of his books and the ehoriis of the critics, it must now 
be well in the nseeudant. Mr. (aillum has seen life ; 
he has not lived in the inkpot all his days where so many 
of us takt' refuge, listening to the agreeable fairy tales 
of the genie of the lamp which we mistake for living 
truths. Is there Romany blood in the author of ** The 
One Way 'Frail,” and that long scries of novels of 
('anadian frontier life ? Wliat is it that makes some 
men stay by their own hearths, cherishing the milder 
humanities, and otliei’s —dear, delightful brothers of 

Borrow and Steeen.son ! — play 
truant far from liomc, seeking 
elbow-room on the broad 
sa^"lnnahs, making the rough 
s(‘a their pJiiygroiind ? It is 
dancing devil in the blood 
that will nol let him rest till 
he lias quenched his wander- 
thirst and found the magic 
well, whether it be in a homely 
English dingle or in the foc's'le 
of a ” tramp” crawling slug- 
like across the unknown sea 
that takes him far and far 
away into that world of 
adventure that most of us 
liave never known except 
between llie coxTrs of a book. 
We know tliat dancing devil 
well. It has followcid us from 
the land of rock and heather 
to the land of the .mimosa, 
from the grey Pentlands to 

^ the soft Mediterranean, all 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullum. i j 

through the pleasant land 

of France. Mr. Cullum has filled his soul with this 
wander lust. He is a literary Ulysses if ever there 
was one. We like to think of him in those more 
strenuous days when lie mixed with Kaffir and Boer and 
Indian, following the trail with rifle in hand and a bowie 
in his belt, ready for the next fray, for in the backwoods 
a danger lurks in every bush — every shadow is liable to 
spring into deadly life. He has roughed it, and he almost 
starved to death in Alaska, that frozen world about 
which Robert Service sings, but with a sorrow in the lilt 
of his songs, remembering its ancient hardship. He has 
been in the diamond mines of Kimberley, where he fell 
in with an organised band of freebooters who came 
together to oppose the Boer farmers wlio were beginning 
to play their scurvy tricks on British settlers in Bechu- 
analand. Like Mr. Conrad, he has been a sailor before 
the mast. He has ” cow punched ” in the Canadian 
States where life is cheap, and he ended his vagabondage 
in South Africa by mapping out the town of Mafeking. 
It makes one limp to think of all this stupendous energy 
stowed away in one individual. Never again let us 
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hear the unwise dictum that the man of action and the 
man of letters are distinct. They arc not. They are 
a happy l)lcnd, a rare and precious endowment like the 
blend of idealist and man of affairs, poet and statesman, 
we get to perfection, say, in the character of the Scot. 

And these are the blended qualities that have gone 
to the making of Mr. KidgweJl Cullum, the novelist who 
is commonly spoken of as the new Jiret Ilarte. The 
comparison is, of course, the inevitabh' one : the 
two writers have certain points of resemblaiia* ; they 
deal with much the same primitive types of men and 
women : tliey both paint the scenery of tlie backwoods, 
the outlands, the glamorous, wild country that lies on 
the fringes of civilisation ; but tlierc are wide differences 
between them. Mrst of all, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum works 
on a broader canvas ; he has a stronger grip of realities, 
and, though it may seem a bold thing to say, a truer 
insight into cliaracter. Jh*et Ilarte’s cliaracters are too 
often mere illusory outlines ; he sentimentalises them 
until the\- an; no longer actual human beings. They 
are tin' ideal rogues and vagabonds you never meet 
with anywhere e.xcept in the i)agcs of a romante, or on 
the comic ojx'ra stage. Mi'. Ridgwell Cullum is a dogged 
realist just as l^ret TIarte was a dogg('d romantic, 'fhe 
author of “ 'J'he J-uc k of Roaring ('amp ” lives by reason 
of his artistry, his whimsical humour, and that warm 
human note that gives a colour to even his most drab, 
everyday scheme. I'here is less of this warm human 
note in the work of Mr. ( uJliim, excejit Iktc and there, 
as in some of the love scenes ; but there is instead a 
rush of elemental passion, strong as Zola, No living 
writer exeels Mr. C'ullum in the imaginative realism of 
his arl. Such picturesque, vivid tales of adventure 
and excitement as “ Tlie Night Riders,” ” Tlie Watchers 
of the Plains,” “ Devil’s Keg,” “ 'I'he Sheriff of Dyke 
Hole,” owe their effectiveness and their popularity no 
less to the interest of plot and suie skill of narration 
than to the imaginative realism with which their inci- 
dents and their characters are presented. You are 
made to feel that these are real men and women living 
in an atmosphere that is none the less real and the more 
fascinating for being unfamiliar to tlie average reader. 
I hav(‘ lieard people say they would like to find the softer 


note a little more in these finely-conceived, throbbing 
stories of the northern plains, but for my part, I would 
not have it introduced at the expense of the strong 
drama and masculine vigour of style that arc the dis- 
tinctive properties of Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s work. 

He is no liarid at a pretty love story, and though love 
has its share in his striking series of romances it is never 
the lion’s share. There is less of humour in them 
than of the sterner human elements. 

As a specimen of their lighter side take the quaint 
and coloured si)eech of Doc ( rombie, the revivalist 
mayor of Harnriff : 

“ ft ciiii't yniir dogone dollars w(; want. It's your 
souls. D'you git that ? An’ when we’ve sure got ’em 
wot’ll we do with ’em, you ast ? Wal, I don't guess we’re 
doin’ a cannibal line ol business. Nor ain’t we goiii’ to 
stuft ’em and set ’em up as objec’s o’ ridicool to the ungodly 
h(igs wot wallers in the swill o’ no adulteratin’ son-of-a- 
moosc of a dealer in liver pizen. No, gents that ain't us. 
We’re g(un’ to save 'cm. An’ 1 personal guarantees that 
savin' racket goes. Did I hear any mangy son-of-a-coyote 
guess he didn’t believe no such guarantee ? No, an’ I guess 
he best not. I'm a man of peace, as all knows in this 
yere city, but I’d hate to try an’ shut out a blizzard in 
winter by slnttin’ tliat gopher’s perforated carkis under' 
the door jamb when I was thro’ with it. I say riglit here 
were out to save cLdcises - I mean souls. An’, say, fellers, 
jest think. Gcttin’ your souls saved for a few measly cents. 
Ain’t that elegant ? No argyment, no kickin’. Them 
souls is je.st goin’ to be dipped, an’ they'll come up white 
an’ shinm out o’ the waters o’ righteousness a sight cleaner 
than you ever got your faces at Christmas, wasliin’ in Silas 
Rocket’s boss trough, even when his boss soap was plenty. 
Think of it, fellers, and J speak speshiil to you whisky 
soii.ses wot ain’t breathed pure air sence you last was let 
loose oil the same gent’s picklin’ speerit.” 

First and last, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum is that rarest 
kind of novelist nowadays-— the man who can tell a 
good tale. You cannot read him without feeling that 
he writes with large reserves of power. His last book 
is as fresh as his first and as full of life ; he has already 
achieved a large measure of success, but not more than 
the writer of such admirable novels as ” The One Way 
Trail ” and “ The Way ot the Strong ” has fully deserved* 

B. R. 
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THE POETRY OF WAR. 

By a. St. John Aikxx k. 


I. 

E liave never pnrticularlx' resented ludn^- called 
a nation of shopkt'epers. It is not as if we had 
been accused of limiting our business activities to a 
•single trade and (emulating the strange Prussian as])ira- 
tion) of transforming ourselves into a nation of butcliers. 
We are shopkeepers in the large, sane nit‘aning of the 
term, and there is nothing derogatory in that descri])- 
. lion, so long as we make it ck'ar, as we ar(‘ doing again 
just now, that our honour is not of the things that we 
sell. 

Shakespeare was a shopkeeper, an umisuallv capa])le 
one; but his partn<Tsliij) in a successful th(‘atrical 
business did not prevent him from writing soiiw* oi 
the greatest poetrv in the 
world’s dramatic literature. 

For shopkeeping in geiKM al, 
a i)eaceful, us(dul occupa- 
tion, is no wa\’ iin'oni- 
patible with the pursuit ol 
•culture, with the realisation 
of humane ideals, with the 
living of that finer life of 
•the spirit which differentiates 
civilised man from the crude 
savage whose faith is in 
brute fon'e, and whose one 
trade is war. And peo])les 
who have emerged from 
barbarism do not cease to 
be figliting m(‘n because 
they have ceased to [be 
fighting men only. America 
lias demonstrated that ; 

France is at present prov- 
ing it ; and for ourselves— 

I think the native common 
sense of the British ract* 
brought it long since to see 
the insignificance, the child- 
dsh absurdity of cultivating 
fierce moustaches and wear- 
ing spiked helmets in order 
to look dangerous ; that sort 
•of thing, supposed in certain 
quarters to be so brightly 
up to date, is foolishly 
behind the times. Even the 
Chinese know bedter now 
than to go on hoping to 
terrify their opponents by 
wearing ugly war-masks. 

Another point in our favour 
as a race, is that wc do not 
devote our energies to ac- 
quiring the goose-step ; like 
sensible folk we arc con- 
tented to leave that style 


of locomotion to the bird that is naturally afflicted 
with it. 

For those manifestations of barbarism an* obsolete; 
they are signs ol moral and mental dcgeiaVacy. German. 
j)rofessors hiwc writtiai ns down as degenerates because 
the j)assion for militarism, the lust of conquest has 
departed from us and we an' no longer moved to pass 
our liv(‘s swaggc'ring in battle array and menacing the 
goods and lives of our neighbours. I likii to think that 
sinc(' w'e became a Ictten^d, civilised country the arrogant 
exiiibition of courage has not entered into our conception 
of th(‘ competent, luMoie warrior. 

None of (Uir potds vvlio liavt' tlicmselves been soldiers 
havi‘ ])hister(‘d about the glory of war. Ghaucer fought 

against France under the 
banner of l^dward III., but 
then- is little that is martial 
in Ills ]#oetry, though he 
tells in gallant fashion of lilt 
and tourney and the fine 
doings of chivalry. You 
rememlxT llic Knight in his 
“ ('anterbury 'rales,” how 
he had shown hiniself " full 
worthy ” in w'ar ; had for 
his puissanc(* been placed at 
table above'. th<; knights of 
every other country; yet, 
as his crowning praise, 
Chaucer records that, though 
brave, lie was wise, 

"And of liis port as niei'k as 
is a maid. 

He never yet no villainy 
ne said 

In all his life unto iv) 
manner wight : 

He w^as a very perfect 
gentle knight." 

Moreover, into his concep- 
tion i>f the T(‘mple of Mars, 
Cliaucer puts nothing of that 
dignity and splendour of war 
which might be supposed to 
appeal to a soldier-poet ; it 
is a “ sory place,” he says, 
and the paintings on its 
walls are of murderings, 
assassinations, “open 
warres,” with bleeding 
wretches in agony, and in 
the midst sits Mischance, 

" With sory comfort and evil 
countenance." 

It is true there is a figure 
of Conquest* painted up in 
a tower, but as he sits with 
a sword suspended above 




William Shakespeare. 

From a copy of tho Davenant bu&t. 

Tbrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with Injustice Is corrupted.*'— //rnry 
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him by a single thread it is not to be presumed that 
^ his position is worth occupying. 

Reading his amatory verses and scholarly translations 
one would not guess that the Earl of Surrey had soldiered 
in France. Sir Walter Raleigh, that daring, brilliant 
hero, never fought with his pen ; all his poems are of 
the amatory, the philosophical or the pleasantly pastoral 
order ; and Sir Philip Sidney, our ideal soldier, made no 
song that triumphs over his enemies, but wrote the 
loveliest sonnets to the moon, to sleep, to love, and 
verses that sigh over the vanity of human tilings. Tliesc 
and other such seem to be a vastly different type of 
fighting man from the “ blond brute,” the professional 
slaughterer, adored of 
Bernhardi and the German 
Kaiser ; but we are having 
an object lesson at this 
moment in which is the 
'more effective type of the 
two. 

Our bowmen who won at 
Crfcy and Agincourt were 
called up from the field, the 
forge and the workshop to 
go out and fight for their 
country ; they are called up 
again to-day from the field, 
the factory, the desk, the 
. counter and are going out to 
' fight in the good old fashion, 
and winning in the good old 
way. All down the ages, so 
far as one who reads can 
judge, it has best suited the 
peculiar genius of our 
people to maintain a small, 
thoroughly-trained army in 
readiness to stem the first 
onset of aggression, and then 
to meet the emergency by 
inviting a free people to 
join in the defence of their 

rights and, so far, they have never failed to respond to 
that invitation, joyously and at once. Two hundred 
years after Chaucer was dead, you find his ideal of knight- 
hood still living in Ben Jonson’s epistle ” to a friend. 
Master Colby, to persuade him to the wars ” — an appeal 
that might well have been written yesterday instead of 
three centuries ago, so applicable is it to what is happen- 
ing in our generation : 

” Wake, friend, from forth thy lethargy ; the drum 
Beats brave and loud in Europe, and bids come 
All that dare rouse, or are not loth to quit 
Their vicious ease and be o’erwhelmed with it. 

It is a call to keep the spirits alive 
That gasp for action, and would yet revive 
Man’s buried honour, in his sleepy life. 

Quickening dead nature to her noblest strife . . . 

Go, quit them a](l, and take along with thee 
Thy tiue.jhiend’s wfehes, Colby, which ^11 be 
That^jipfe be just and honest, that thy deeds 
]Jtpt wund thy conscience when thy body bleeds ; 
lhat thou d^t all things more for truth than glory, 

Hri And never but for doing wrong'be sorry ; 

That by commanding first thyself thou mak*8t 
4 Thy person fit for any charge thou tak>t ; 



That fortune never make thee to complain, 

But what she gives thou dare give her again ; 

That whatsoever face thy fate puts on 
Thou shrink nor start not, but be always one ; 

That thou think nothing great but what is good. 

And from that thought strive to be understood. 

So, ’live or dead, thou wilt preserve a fame 
Still precious with the odour of thy name ; 

And last, blaspheme not ; we did never hear 
Man thought the valianter 'cause he durst s^ear. 

These take, and now go seek thy peace in war : 

Who falls for love of God shall rise a star.” 

Ben was no milk-and-water poet either. In his. 
youth he had fought with our armies in Flanders ; 

he had had experience of 
war, and you may take it 
he was addressing, in Mr. 
Colby, the type of English- 
man who shattered the pride 
of the Spanish Armada, who* 
wrought on the same field 
as the chivalrous Sidney — 
men who went ott to battle 
not as ravening brutes, but 
as free human creatures,, 
who were yet prepared to. 
take up arms and slay or 
be slain in a cause that they 
felt was just. 

Pass over another two- 
centuries, and the same 
great ideal of the warrior as. 
hero remains inviolate in 
'rennyson’s " Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of 
Wellington ” : 

*• Yet remember all 
He spoke among’ you, and 
the Man who sppke : 

Who never sold the truth 
to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with eternal 
God for power ; 

Who never spoke against a foe ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right 
Truth-teller was our English Alfred named 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed.” 

0 

A good deal has been written in praise of war by 
men who have done no more than sit safely at home to 
think about it ; of its regenerating influences on man- 
kind ; of how it gives fresh impetus to commerce and 
fosters the arts. There is some truth in this ; but with 
equal truth you might say as much of religion. Ruskin 
somewhere sees significance in the fact thafi spdite, 
shields, hehnets, implements of war, were lovihgly and 
richly enchased with artistic decorations, whilst no mini 
has carved images of beauty on the handles of his 
plough. Whatever significance lay in that fact belongs 
to the past ; it is, in the same way, significant now^a-" ^ 
days that nothing could be more severely unadorned : 
than the modem cannon and rifle. In sober 
we are coming to r^gnise war only as a ne 


John Milton 

From an engraving after (he palming by Falriborni; 

“ Peace hath her victories, 

Nu less renowned than war." 

— 6(mnc/ to Croviwetl. 
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evil in the 
human com- 
munity, and 
as not the 
less evil for 
being still 
necessary. 
Men of reason 
face it now 
precisely as a 
rescue jxirty 
descends a 
blazing mine, 
mounts into 
a burn- 
ing house, 
launclies the 
lifeboat into 
the blind fury 
of a storm — 
unafraid, but 
not glorying. 
I believe 

there could have been no enthusiasm roused in tliis 
country to-day for an unjustifiable war ; our friends 
and fellow-workers are arming in thousands, not 
because they love '' the sport of kings/* or because 
they are keen after glory or booty, but because we dare 
not turn aside from the voices of humanity and honour 
that called to us out of Belgium, as Cromwell called 
to the French King when the Piedmontese, whom 
France was pledged to protect, were brutally massacred : 

'lJ" There arc reasons of state which might give thee 
iinducement not to reject these People of the Valleys flying 
for shelter to thee : but I would not have thee, so great 
.a king as thou art, be moved to the defence of the un- 
fortunate by other reasons than the promise of thy Ances- 
tors, and thy own piety and royal benignity and greatness 
of mind. So shall the praise and fame of this most worthy 
action be unmixed and clear, and thyself shalt find the 
Feather of Mercy and his Son Christ, whose name and 





Natioml Portrait Gallery. Robert Southey. 
After a drawing by Henry Edridge. 

** And the world 

Shall soon believe iny niis<^iQn ; tor the Lord 
will raise up Indignation, and pour out 
His wrath, and they shall perish who oppress." 

— Joan oj Ate. 
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" Had you but hurled 

Ofia boU At your tyrant invader, that atrifoi 
Batweoiuf^dom and tyranta had spread through the world." 

—To Italy wh$n Auttria anfered Naples,. ‘ 


doctrine thou 
shalt have 
vindicated, 
the more 
favourable to 
thee and 
propitious 
through the 
course of thy 
life.” 

II. 

It is such 
a principle 
as this, anti 
such emo- 
tions as these, 
that give War 
nearly all the 
poetry and 
glory that 
may belong 
to it. There 
is nothing 
of cither in 



A'a/Lnta/ Pottrait 
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Thomaa Campbell. 


From a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


' . . . Let the world revere us 

For our puople’s rights and laws, 

And the breasts of civil heroes 
Eared in Freedom's holy cause.” 

—Men of England, 


the raw carnage, in the piles of mangled slain. Albeit, 
something magnificent there is, apiart from every ethical 
consideration, in the heroic fighting against odds ; 
in a charge like that of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 
in any act of high courage in the field ; but perhaps 
the incidents that thrill and uplift us most in the telling 
are those in which the kindlier, self-sacrificing instincts 
of men are seen to survive amidst all the barbarity 
and indescribable inferno of a battle-field. The dying 
Sidney's little kindness to the soldier who lay wounded 
beside him at Zutphen, and his quiet sclf-renunciatory, 
His need is greater than mine," are worth nearly all 
his poetry. The right touch, too, is in each of those 
innumerable talcs of how on a stricken field a man will 
stop under a hail of bullets to carry a wounded comrade 
into safety. It is in countless anecdotes of the present 
war : in that of how when a company of British artillery 



Lord Byron. 

* What 1 thall reviving thraldom again be 
The patebed-up Idol of enlightened days ? 

Shall we who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage 7 ” 

--‘ChildeUarcli: ■ 
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were so decimated that only 
three of them remained, these 
three alone worked the gun 
unflinchingly until relief could 
be sent to them ; in that 
of how a war-worn troop of 
Britishers shared their rations 
with starving refugees ; in 
that of how our seamen sunk 
the enemy’s ships, then 
lowered their boats to save 
the drowning Germans. And 
see how finely one slight act 
of German chivalry shines 
against the black record she 
has elsewhere made for her- 
self, Somewhere along the 
‘Marne, a French non-com- 
missioned officer found him- 
self and two hundred men 
cut off from their regiment 
and surrounded. He held 
his ground until he and all 
his men were shot down ; 
then when the victors came 
forward the German com- 
mander saluted and shook 
hands with him, and was so 
keen to honour his bravery 
that he had him carried 
from the field with his rifle lying beside him on the 
stretcher. A trifle, no doubt, but there is a different 
light about it from that which haloes the ruins of Louvain. 

A few days ago I saw the Scots Guards tramping along 
Cannon Street, from the Tower to Waterloo Station. 
A sturdy, cheery, martial 
body of men, they marched 
past with their band playing, 
rank after rank, four deep 
and in such numbers that 
the band was beyond hearing 
in the traffic before the last 
of them went by me ; and 
the most vivid recollection of 
them that stays with me is 
of how a wife, a mother, a 
sweetheart, a brother, a 
friend marched here and 
there beside or among the 
soldiers ; particularly of how 
one bronzed guardsman, a 
handsome, well set up fel- 
low, marched a little out of 
the line to make room be- 
twixt himself and his khakied 
comrade for a fatherly, grey- 
bearded civilian who had 
shouldered the soldier’s rifle, 
so as to leave him free to 
carry his little girl, a chfld of 
two, whilst his wife, heavy- 
eyed and tremulous at the 
mouth, kept pace with 
him, linked to his arm. The 


homeliness of that group 
in so warlike a setting helped 
to illustrate in its way aU 
that I have been labouring to 
express : that all the good 
and the gracious human quali- 
ties are formed and nurtured 
in peace, amidst the decencies 
of common, every-day life ; 
that war may on occasion 
evoke them, but it no moro 
creates them than the night 
creates the stars. 

III. 

In the Iliads of Homer you 
hear the horror of arms 
endlessly thundering " — they 
arc a glorification of strength 
and prowess in battle, un- 
troubled by the niceties of our 
more complex moralities ; 
and though Chapman claims 
that there arc '' piety, justice, 
valour and royalty eternally 
shining ” in them too, they 
have certainly little of the 
kindlier human feeling, the 
sense of pity, mercy, sorrow 
for the sufferings of the weak 
and the innocent, of resentment against man’s in- 
humanity to man that are growing to a louder under- 
tone in the poetical literatures of the modern world. 

There is good honest fighting in the brave old Border 
ballads—*’ The Battle of Otterbourne,” ** Chevy Chase,” 

and a hundred others ; the 
clash of good honest fighting, 
also, and a passionate love 
of liberty, and a deep and 
rapturous patriotism im 
Scott’s vigorous romantic 
poems : a relentless fury off 
animal courage rages in) 
Macaulay's ” Lays of Ancient 
Rome ” ; and so much of 
the ancient Adam persists, 
in all of us that we can 
still exult in such robust 
clean valour of the valiant 
men of an earlier day. There- 
is, indeed, an unregenerate* 
sense in which courage and 
daring are their own suffi- 
cient justification, and 
even if you tell me that 
Henry V. had no right 
in France at all, I am 
so mortal and illogical that,, 
none the less, I must 
give my heart to such a 
glowing fervour of national 
pride as inspires Drayton's* 
great ” Ballad of Agincourt.” 

I am indifferent to what o£ 



National Portrait Gallery. R.obert BumS, 

From the painting by Alexander Nasmyth. 


“ Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedoin's sword will stronglv draw, 
Freeinaii i-tand. or freeman fa*, 

Let him follow mo ! " 

— Brute's Address to hh A fmy. 
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Prgm the palnllnc b. Sir Edwin Ludner. 

Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? " 

— JlinrmfOH. 
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that sentiment may breathe in his dreary Wars 
of the Barons/' because they are dreary, but I yield 
at once before the glorious onrush of his ballad with 
it% brcfezy opening : 

“ Fair stood the wind for France 
When wc onr sails advance, 

Sov now to prove oiir chance 
Longer will tarry.” 

its doughty boast of our Fnglish King Harry : 

” Victor I will remain, 

()i on this earth lie slain ” ; 

and the rejoicing tribute to the skill and staunchness of 
the English archers who : 

‘‘None from his fellow 
starts, 

But playing manly 
parts. 

And like true Fnglish 
hearts 

Stuck close together.” 

Wc arc not always so 
happy in our patriotic 
bards. Thompson was, 
anyway, not the man 
to write a great patriotic 
hymn ; he was naturally 
too sluggish, too placid, 
too didactic, and if 
** Rule Britannia had 
not been set to inspirit- 
ing music it would never 
have been disinterred 
from the dead “ Masque 
of Alfred ” to whicli it 
belongs. Does anybody 
ever sing more than the 
first two verses and the 
chorus of it ? Is it con- 
ceivable that in these 
times we should get any 
thrill out of such a last 
verse as : 

‘‘ The Muses, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest isle I with matchless beauty crowned 
And manly hearts to guard the fair.” 

There is no fire, no spontaneity in this as there is 
in Burns’s fiery, white-hot song of patriotism ‘‘Scots 
wha' hae ” ; and in the Marseillaise,” which sprang 
full-armed from tlie heart that felt it and gathered 
up into its haunting cadences all the sense of wrongs 
endured and lives broken, all the rage against tyranny 
and injustice burning in the souls of a France newly 
risen and resolved to be free. If the “ Marseillaise ” 
for its firm exultant ardour is the greatest of democratic 
battle-hymns, I would put next to it Julia Ward Howe’s 
noble Battle Hymn of the Republic ” : 

** Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 

, sword — 

His truth is marching on . . 

Campbell had the true Drayton spirit, and breathed 


it into “ Yc Mariners of England ” and The Battle 
of the Baltic ” ; and the same splendid spirit shouts in 
Macaulay’s ” Armada ” : in Tennyson’s ” Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” his ” Charge of the Heavy IWgade,” 
and in his ballads of ” riie Defence of Lucknow,” and 
” The Revenge'.” His “Hands all Round” may be 
poor poetry in tlur main : it is good patriotism : but a 
greater patriotic and poetical utterance of his is “ The 
Third of Fi'briiary,” addressed to the House of Lords 
in 185.2, wlien there were rumours that Napoleon IIL 
\vas preparing to attack England, and the Lords seemed 
disposed, for th(' sake of ])eace, to condone the bloody 
coH'f) d'etat that had j)laced him on his throne. : 

“A.s long as wc remain 
we must speak free, 
'riiougli airihe storm of 
luiropc on us break ; 
No petty German state 
are we, 

Ihit the one voice in 
Fnrope : we must 
speak, 

That if to-night our 
greatness were .struck 
dead. 

There might be left 
some record of the 
things we said. 

“ If you be fearful, then 
must we be bold. 

Our Britain cannot 
salve a tyrant o‘er. 
Better the waste At- 
lantic rolled 
On her and us and ours 
for evermore. 

What ! liave wc fought 
for Freedom from 
our prime, 

At last to df)dgc and 
pcilter with a public 
crime ? ” 

Always Tennyson spoke 
stoutly for liberty, for 
human brotherhood and 
the rights of men, rejoicing in “ England and America ” 
that the Americans, those strong sons of England, had, 
in 1782, “ wrenched their rights ” from us, and retaught 
us the lesson of freedom wo had taught them rejoic- 
ing that : 

“ The single note 

From that deep chord which Hampden smote 
Will vibrate to the doom.” 

Since Shakespeare we have had no greater patriotic 
poets than Wordsworth, in his noble sonnets on Liberty, 
and Tennyson ; and the beacon fires they lit arc answered 
along the years by Kipling’s ” Song of the English ” 
and ” The English Flag,” by his statelier, nobler Hymn 
before Action ” and ” Recessional ” ; by Henry New- 
bolt’s “ Drake’s Drum,” ” Admirals All,” and other of 
his brave sea-lyrics ; by Alfred Noyes’s glowing epic of 
' Drake ” and with a grander flame than all by 
Henley's : 

“ What have I done for you, 

England, my England ? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, my own ? ” 



Lord Macaulay. 

rroin a bror/*? int'dalllon by Baron Marocbetll, inodHIed i S48. 

Tile original belongs to Viscount Ktiuisiord. 

Kiglit well fought all the Fn’iichriion who fought for Franr.i* to*da>, 

And many a lordly baniirr God gave them for a pivy."— 
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IV. 

Few contemporary poets drew inspiration from our 
Civil War between King and Parliament. Lovelace, a 
King*s man, wrote gallantly to his Lucasta on going 
to the warres " : 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more.” 

ahd there is that resplendent sonnet of Milton’s to the 
Lord-General : 

** Cromwell, our chief of men who, through a cloud 
* Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and* matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies 
and His work pursued, 

While* Darwen stream, 
with blood of Scots 
imbrued. 

And Dunbar held, resounds 
thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate 
wreath. Yet much re- 
mains 

To conquer still ; peace 
hath her victories 
No less renowned than 


Marvell wrote, none too well, 
on Blake’s victory over the 
Spaniards at Santa Cruz, 
though he wrote far finelier 
than Dryden on the death of 
Cromwell. There is little 
else, but later days have made 
amends, and no period of our 
history is more honoured now 
in story and in song. One 
recalls Browning’s dashing 
‘Xavalier Tunes,” Walter 
Thombury’s '-Songs of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads,” 

Praed's loyalist ballad of ” Sir 
Nicholas at Marston Moor ” ; 
but the palm goes to 
Macaulay’s thunderous 
thanksgiving after ” The Battle of Naseby ” : 

“ Oh, wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the North, 

With your hands and your feet and your raiment all 
red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 

And whence be the grapes of the winepress which ye 
tread ? 

. oh, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

^ And crimson was tlie juice of the vintage that we 
trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 
strong 

Who sat in thp high places and slew the saints of 
God , . 

Less fortunate in poetry, though sufficiently celebrated 
in prose, have been the great Duke of Marlborough and 
the B^ile of Blenheim. Prior commemorated the 
victory and ridiculed the vanquished in some rather 
pedestrian satirical verses addressed to his French rival 
Bqileau ; meanwhile, Addison produced that famous, 
frigid poem on ” The Campaign,” which he dedicated 



Tears may be ours, but proud, for those who win 
Death’s royal purple In the foeman’s lines : 

Peace, too, brings tears; and znid the battle din 
The wiser ear some text of God divines, 

For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin." 

— The Wttshers of the Shroud. 


to the Duke — a formal, detailed narrative, a mechanical 
performance that is scarcely relieved by the one extrava- 
gantly-belauded passage describing how his lordship : 

** Amidst confusion, horror and despair 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past. 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform,* 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 

It is an elegant, flattering 
picture, this of Marlborough 
gratified to serve as a sort of 
orderly officer to Omnipo- 
tence ; but you need not 
grudge the Duke his compli- 
ment, for by and by, when he 
died, Swift wrote the satirical 
elegy upon him that is surely 
the bitterest, most scathing 
indictment ever written 
against war and a successful 
commander : 

” ... Behold his funeral 

appears : 

Nor widow’s sighs, nor 
>1 orphan’s tears. 

Wont at such times each 
- f heart to pierce, 

Attend the progress of his 
hearse. 

But what of that ? his friends 
may say — 

He had those honours in his 
day ; 

True to his profit and his 
pride. 

He made them weep before 
he died . , 


James RYissell Lowell. 


A century later Southey 
takes up the theme, and in 
his simpler, gentler vein, he too 
satirises the Duke and his triumph, in ” The Battle of 
Blenheim,” where old Kaspar, sitting outside his cottage 
moralising over a skull his grandchildren have picked 
up from what had been the battle-field, finds himself 
unable to explain to them why the victory of Blenheim 
was a great and a famous one. His father’s house had 
been burnt to the ground during the conflict, there was 
terrible slaughter ; but he did not know why the French 
and English killed each other. Horrible it may have 
been ; it may have been wicked ; he can only assure 
them everybody considers it was glorious : ^ 

” * But what good came of it at last r ^ 

Quoth little Peterkin. , 

* Why, that I caxmot tell,’ said he, 

* But 'twas aiamous victory.’ ” 

V. 

In these days we are coming more and more to fibilb . 
Peterkin’s way of regarding this matter of war. 
are more insistently joking why it should tw a neoeia^l 
evil among rational Christian peoples ; what w 
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of it, with its appalling 
waste of life and money, its 
nameless brutalities, the 
weeping, the heartbreak, the 
desolation that are left in 
its track, and we grow less 
and less contented with the 
reiterated answer of non- 
combatant professors and 
philosophers that these arc 
the inevitable ordinary price 
of glorious victory and that 
war is a healthful, recur- 
ring phase of human progress 
that is not to be evaded. 

We have never been satis- 
fied with this doctrine ; it 
was suspect as long ago as 
the days of Elizabeth. The 
pomp and circumstance of 
war sweeps majestically 
enough through Shakes- 
peare's historical dramas, 
and in some of them at 
times lie soars to a poignant 
ecstasy of martial and 
patriotic exaltation. Never 
was love of country clothed 
in such heart-stirring 
language as is given to it in the speech of the dying 
John of Gaunt ; and no country has thrown down a 
more proudly defiant challenge than flashes from the 
last page of King John : 

** This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror ... 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 

And we shall shock them. Naught sliall make us rue 

If England to herself do rest but true.*' 

The clarion note 
of war ec'hoes 
throughout 
Henry V., and 
then, as in our 
own time, could 
be said : 

“ Now all the 
youth of 
England aie 
on fire. 

And silken 
dalliance in 
the ward- 
robe lies " — 

and now again 
on the fields of 
France, but 
against another 
enemy, our cap- 
tains are exhort- 
ing their eager 
followers, as 
Henry exhorted 
his before the 
walls of Har- 
fieur : 



Tennyson (1659). 

From a painting by G. F. Watts. 

Ttiank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Britain in blown seas and storming showers, 

W<! have a voice with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought and kept It ours.” 

—Ode on tho Death of WeUintilon. 
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Sydney.* 

“Then etch shall take with stubborn grip 

His rifle as ho took h|s whip, 

And when the Flag's unfurled. 

The clerk shall drop his futile pen 
To lift bis walMoved lanoo— and then 
A nation fironts the world 1 " 

— Granf Us One Hour to Ann. 


** Once more unto.the breach, 
dear friends, once more 
Or close the wall up liWth 
our English dead ( 

... Teach them how to 
w^ar ! And you, good yeo- 
men, 

Whose limbs were made in 
England, show us here ^ 
The mettle of your pas- 
ture . . . 

I see you stand like grey- 
liounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. 
The game’s afoot : Follow 
your spirit I " 

Yet in the same play there 
is a hint of compunction in 
Exeter's thought for 

" the pour souls for whom 
thi.s hungry war 
Opens his vasty jaws ; 

and it is the same seamy 
side of glory that is looked 
upon again in the conver- 
sation of the common 
soldiers, one of whom qpn- 
siders, If the cause be not 
good, the king himself hath 
a heavy reckoning to make, 
when all those legs and arms and heads, chopped off in 
a battle, shall join together at the latter day and cry all, 

* We died at such a place,' some swearing, some crying 
for a surgeon, some upon their wives left poor behind 
them, some upon the debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left. I am afeard there are few die well 
that die in battle ; for how can they charitably dispose 
of anything when blood is their argument ? Now if 
these men do 
not die well it 
will be a black 
matter for the 
king who led 
them to it." 

Here is the 
innate sanity of 
civilised man 
waking to a 
lucid interval, 
the still small 
voice of reason 
trying to get a 
hearing amidst 
the insensate 
tumult and 
chaos of battle. 

It is only when 
you arc beyond 
the touch of war 
and can look 
upon it from a 
distance of 
many years that 
you are able to 
see any glamour 
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Mr. Wilfred Campbell. 

Show the way, £ni;land ! 

Let that i;rlin maater 
Of earth's disaster, 

Let the war shadow 
But darken the Sun- 
Trust your child, Canada, 

She will he with you 


ChUdren. 
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of romance about it* Byron 
on the field of Waterloo had 
no exultant thrill : he saw it 
but as a place of skulls/' 
where " the red rain hatli 
made the harvest grow”; 
and thought of the 

" vail) ye*T.is 
Of death, depopulation, bon- 
dage, fears,” 

that had gone to the making 
of that Emperor's pride 
who, as utterly shorn of it all 
as if he had never possessed 
it, was then eating his heart 
out at St. Helena. His 
withering scorn of the empty 
folly of the mere conqueror, 
in the " Ode to Napoleon,” 
and his admiration of 
America's clean-handed 
patriot-ruler arc things to 
remember, in this hour 
when Europe is cursed with 
a pettier tyrant who is 
trying to pkiy the part of the 
deid Napoleonic lion, and 
betraying himself when he 
roars* 

” Where may the wearied eye 
repose, 

When gazing on the Great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable state ? 

Yet one — the first — the last — the best— 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, 

** To make man blush there was but one ! ” 

The grim horrors and shining lieroisms of the Crimean 
War inspire Gerald Massey’s ” War Waits” ; but it is 
wholly the pitiful side of it, the broken homes, the 
heartache for the wounded and the dead that moves 
you in Sydney Dobell's ” England in Time of War.” 
For when you aim at the man in battle you arc not 
aiming at him alone. As Longfellow has it, in ” Killed 
at the Ford,” 

“ T saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry.” 

During the War of North and South that stirred the 
conscience of America to its depths the Quaker Whittier 
sorrowed in his poems “In War Time” that a 
democratic people should have no other than the old- 
world’s barbarous way of settling its differences ; saying, 
as some of us are saying at present : 

” The future's gain 

Ist certain as (God's truth ; but, meanwhile, pain 
Is bitter, and tears are salt ; our voices take 
A sober tone ; oui very household songs 
Are heavy with a nation's griefs and wrongs ; 


And innocent mirth is 
chastened for the sake 
Of the brave hearts that 
never more shall beat, 

The eyes that smile no more, 
the unreturning feet.” 

Whitman, in his “ Drum 
Taps,” strode through 
.America's grim Valley of 
the Shadow in the robustor 
spirit that was native to 
him, looking fearlessly to a 
future that should bring 
good out of all the evil ; 
r.nd it w^as another coim- 
tr5anan of Washington’s, 
James Russell Lowell, who 
raised the great rallying 
cry of all civilised democ- 
racies, insisted on the soldier’s 
personal responsibility, and, 
in the “ Biglow Papers,” 
spoke the plainest truths 
that liavc ever been spok(;n 
about war and its makers : 

" Kz fer war, I call it murdci ■ ■ 
Theic you hev it plain and 
flat ; 

I don't want to go no fiirdor 
Than my 'leslamcnt lei 
that . . . 

Ef you take a sword and dror it, 

An' go stick a feller Ihrii, 

Gov'ment ain't to answer for it. 

God’ll send the bill to you.” 

The saint; essentially modern note sounds persistently 
through the realisms and the ironic^ comment of Thomas 
Hardy's great epic-drama of the Napoleonic wars, “ The 
Dynasts,” and through the sombre “ War Poems” that 
he wrote during the struggle of Britain and Boer. He is 
oppressed with the tragedy of it all — that “ this late age 
of thought” can only argue in the old bloody mode, 
and marvels : 

” When shall the sanei, softer politics, 

Whereof we dream, have play in each proud land, 

And patriotism, growm Godlike, scorn to stand 
Bondslave to realms, but circle earth and seas ? ” 

That is the question that is appealing to thinking 
men once more, and is not lightly to be put by ; the one 
hope in the dark days of the Great War is that its shame- 
ful savageries, its unimaginable horrors and woe may 
shock a civilised world into wisdom at last and, in 
self-defence, draw its common peoples, of all rages 
creeds, into a league of universal brotherhood that shall 
enable them to realise Tennyson’s prophetic vision of a 
day when 

** The war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-iiaga 
weie furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world*’^' 



Thomas Hardy in his 
study at Max Gate. 

Sp<*elally taken tor The Dookman. 

“ But -a sflrrlwK IhrllU the air 
Like a sound of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled and deliverance offered from the darts that were." 

--The Dynaits. 
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^MILE VERHAEREN ! THE POET OF BELGIUM AND OF EUROPE. 

By Francis Bickley. 


** ' I 'HE greatest of all French poets, past and present, 

1 is £mile Verhaeren,** says Mr. Jethro Bithell, 
who has made some clever versions of Verhaeren’s 
poetry and has just translated Stefan Zwoig’s brilliant 
critical study of the poet. It is one of those statements 
the truth whereof can neithtT be proven nor finally 
denied ; but in France itself, where the acceptance of 
Verhaeren at his true value has been but tardy and 
partial, it would probably be controverted more vigor- 
ously than in England, Germany, or Russia. For, 
though he grew up in ignorance of the Flemish tongue, 
the poet's nationality is phiinly visible in all his work. 
He is a Latin in nothing but the form of language which 
he uses. On the other hand he appeals to what Arnold 
used to call the ‘'German paste” in us no less than 
in our present enemies ; while he has taken the mind of 
Russian liberalism by storm. That liis place is among 
the very great there can, at all events, be no question. 

The names of the places most closely connected with 
Verhacren's childhood and youth have lately been made 
painfully familiar to us. He was born, in 1855, at vSaint 
Amand on the Escaut, in the neighbourhood of Ter- 
monde. He got his educUtion from the Jesuits at the 
College of Sainte Barbc, in Ghent. There Georges 
Rodcnbach was his schoolfellow and intimate ; and 
thither, a few years later, came another couple of boys 
equally destined to literary fame, Maurice Maeterlinck 
and Charles van Lcrberghe. From Ghcmt Verhaeren 
went to the University of Louvain to read for the bar. 

The study of law, however, was only a pretext, an 
alternative to his father's unacceptable project of placing 
him in an uncle's factory. Literature had already 
claimed him, and at Louvain, stimulated by congenial 
fellowship and a course of reading anything but h'gal, 
he flung himself with energy into his destined career. 
He took a leading part in the production of more than 
one collegiate magazine, which the authorities saw good 
to suppress, and one day he called, with a bundle of 
manuscript verse, at the house of Camille Lemonnier, 
the novelist, to whose generosity and ardour Belgian 
literature owes even more than to his actual achieve- 
ment. 

Lemonnier must soon have realised that the poems 
to which he had consented to listen were no common 
undergraduate outpourings. They were, in fact, those 
which were to compose Verhaeren's first published 
volume, " Les Flamandes,” and were such as would have 
arrested the attention of the weariest critic. Violent, 
sensuous, implacably realistic, they were of the order 
of poetry which can never be denied a hearing ; and 
though they met with the approval of Lefnonnier (him- 
self on more than one occasion the victim of public 
prudery), their general reception was very much that 
which, in England nearly twenty years earUer, had been 
^Uscorded to Swinburne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 

These , earliest poems are wrought out of Verhaeren’s 
observatiofls of his boyhood’s surroundings and the 
pteoccupations of his youth; vivid, objective pictures 

Flemish country life, or praise of the past inspired 


by his admiration of tlu; virile giMiiiis of tlu‘ old Flemish 
painters ; an admiration which lias taken another shape 
in some iiiu' critical studies. ” inamandcs” was 
followed at a three years' interval by ” Lc‘S Moines,” a 
collection of jiocms very difhTC'nt in theme but similar 
in method, the offspring of three weeks spent in retreat 
at the monastery of Forges, near (diimay. 

Verhaeren's work falls into several definite, though 
organically connected, groups. TIk^ hrst consists of 
" Les Flamandes" and “ Les Moines,” which though of 
an individual stairq) show no formal dc]>arture from the 
tradition of French ]>oetry. TIkj three books which 
form the second group are of very iliffcrent quality. 
Briefly, they are the record of a terrible nervous crisis 
which resulted from tlu^ excessivi* ardour of the poet’s 
first plungti intn life. Later, he was to t‘Xi)iTience the 
mystic’s communion by ecstasy with the heart of life. 
Now he knew that terrible^ mystical experience, the 
dark night of the soul. ” Les Soirs.” *' Les Debacles”’ 
and ” Les Flambc^aux Noirs,” arci the expressions of an 
intolerable despair, of horror of life, and of longing only 
for death or madness. Verhaeren in this phase reminds 
us of Van Gogh, who is the painter of paroxysms, 
just as his racial kinsman is the poet of paroxysms. The 
great difference i.s that the painter suffered defeat, the 
poet won through to victory. 

Verhaeren came cot of this black epoch with an 
enlarged emotional experience and a now sense of the 
meaning of life. Henceforth, his j)oetry was to be one 
tremendous affirmation, growing in intensity and con- 
stantly reinforced by uew arguments. He is one of 
the great positive j>f)f'ts of the world. He has, indeed, 
many analogies in modern literaturci. His kinship 
with Whitman is obvious ; he has the large rhetorical 
manner of Hugo, an early mastcT, and he sometimes 
reminds us of the young jiassionatc Swinburne who- 
wTotc "Ilcrtha” and the "Hymn of Man,” though 
his grip on actuality has always been far finuer than^ 
either Hugo's or Swinburne 's. To Henley also he bears 
a superficial resemblance both in his violent yea-saying 
to life and in his metrical practises ; but Henley was 
essentially a romantic impressionist, Verhaeren a psy- 
chologist and a metaphysician. 

Zweig frequently compares him with Nietzsche, whO' 
is at present under so dark a cloud for the sins of his 
children ; but, whatever else he may be, Verhaeren is a 
democrat. He believes in the will to power, but dreams 
of it working through an ever-widening group rather 
than through the chosen individual. His affirmative- 
ness is too absolute to admit of selection, and boundaries 
and distinctions arc for him things to be annihilated. 
He is intensely conscious of the unity of life, and of his 
own identity with its other manifestations. ” J’^xiste^ 
en tout ce qui m’entoure et me p^netre,” he writes,, 
reminding us of the final pronouncement of Jolm Pavid- 
son, that ”men are the universe become conscious.”" 
Perhaps Davidson is nearer akin to Verhaeren than 
any other contemporary English poet; 'they resemble^ 
one another in a certain metallic quality which the: 
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Style of each has caught (it may be) from the industrial 
machinery which interests them ; but in his acceptance 
of the developments of modern life and his desire for 
and imaginative vision of a comprehensive order which 
shall resolve its chaos, the Belgian reminds us most 
strongly of H. G. Wells. He is no sentimental Luddite 
who would scrap the inventions of human ingenuity, 
thfe evidences of that strenuous development and experi- 
ment which are life itself. Man must win to unity by 
the solvent of understanding, not by restriction on effort. 
If these adventurous ones sometimes do injustice and 
violence, 

'• Ils innovent un droit moins rude et surann6 
Qui se tempdre, et s’illumine, ct s'humanise . . • 

Ils repr6sentent ce que la terre a de meilleur.’* 

Action and progress arc their own justification : 

“ C'est I’angoissc, e’est la fureur, 

C*est la rage contre I'erreur 
C’est la fidvre, qui sont la vie.’* 

This creed of eternal development of an all-embracing 
synthesis, is set forth in wonderful poetry. The group 
of books which immediately followed his return to 
health* Les Campagnes Hallucin^es,” and " Les Villes 
Teftaculaires,” have for their theme what sociologists 
call the rural exodus.” In a series of vivid pictures, 
which are so intense and simplified as to be symbols 
rather than portraits, he shows the villages answering 
to the lure of the towns, and the gross, teeming centres 
of life which devour the population of the countryside. 
He does not, however, like most reformers, cry Back 
to the land!” Retrogression is a form of negation. 
But he sees beyond the anarchy to the new order on 
the birth of wliich closes his play, ” Les Aubes.” 

To do anytliing like justice to the final and lordliest 
phase of Verhaeren's work would be impossible here. 
One cannot do better than borrow Zweig’s summary 
exposition. “ In * Visages de la Vie,* Verhaeren has 


extolled the eternal forced : sweetness, joy, force, activity, 
enthusiasm ; in the ' Forces Tumultueuses,* the mys- 
terious dynamics of the union which shows through all 
the forms of reality ; in the " Multiple Splendeur,' he 
has sung the ethical part played by admiration, man's 
happy relationship with things and with himself ; in 
the ‘ Rythmes Souverains,’ finally, he has typified the 
loftiest ideal.** 

In these four volumes the poet deals in the broadest 
generalisations, appearing as the poet not of a country 
nor even of a continent, but of humanity. Contempor- 
aneously, however, he has not only written some inti- 
mate and tender love poetry, inspired by a happy 
marriage, but also paid his fatherland a beautiful tribute ; 

** Oh, I’ai-jc aim6 dperdument , 

Ce peuple — aim6 jusqu’en ses injustices, 
jusqu’en ses crimes, jusqu’en ses vices ! 

L’ai-je rSve fier et rugueux, comme un serment, 

Ne sentant ricn, sinon que j’etais de sa race, 

Que sa tristesse ctait la mienne et que sa face 
Me regardait penser, me regardait vouloir. 

Sous la lampe, le soir, 

Quand je lisais sa gloire en mes livres de classe ! 

Aussi, lui ai-je, avec ferveur, voud ces vers 
Qui le chantent, dans la grandeur ou I'infortune, 

C^mme la Flandre abaisse ou Icve au long des mers 
Avec ses sables d’or, sa guirlande de dunes.” 

And so in the five books of ” Toute la Flandre,** writing 
in that vers libre which he has gradually developed as 
the expression of his own violent, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, the very rhythm of his soul, he has celebrated 
the country of his youth, with its dunes and waterways 
and farmsteads ; depicting as in his earliest poems but 
with a larger sympathy, the life of the Flemish peasant 
with its hardships and gross appetites ; and showing, 
what is perhaps the surest cause which our shattered 
Europe has for hope, that it is possible to have sym- 
pathies at once national and cosmopolitan. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER, 1914. 


Answers io these competitions (each on a separede shed bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^h of the month to 

“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Compditions II., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that for the 
next two months the 1st prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Compditors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to rdurn them. 


I . — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

n.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book appear- 
ing in this number of The Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of a humorous 
nature. 

III.— -A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best eight lines of original verse in appreciation 
of Lord Kitchener. 

IV —A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V . — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 

We are sending this month, and every month in future, 
a beautifully %ngraved Bookman Certificate to each Prize 
winner, to each Compditor whose work is printed, and to 
each of those honourably mentioned who are given the first 
three places in the list. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

I.— The Prize of One Guinea is awar<ied to Mr. 
B. K. M. Hetherington, of Wide-open-Dykes, 
Carlisle, for the' following : 
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VALOUR OF WOMAN. 

Because we stand unharmed within the gate, 

And hear the noise ,of battle surging by. 

Because it is our lot to watch and wait. 

And, waiting, send our dearest out to^die, 

Is it a little thing wc do, who give 

Our kith and Idn, our brothers, husbands, sons, 
And must ourselves untouched, unwounded live 
Whilst they are broken by the roaring guns ? 

It is our courage that enkindles theirs, 

Our strength that holds them steady front and flank. 
And where the oriflammc of battle flares 
Our souls, in them, go marching rank on rank. 

Because we give our dearest to be food 

For lyddite, shrapnel, mitrailleuse and shell. 
Ungrudging send our very flesh and blood 
To over-brim the brimming deeps of hell. 

Amid the rattle of artillery. 

The clang of steel where sword on sabre jars. 

Not they who die, not they alone, but we 
Uphold the Flag against the constant_stars. 

We also select for printing : 

SONGS. 

I sing of the country. 

You sing of the town ; 

Mine is all the golden-blue, 

Yours the dun and brown. 

I sing of the woodland. 

You sing of the street; 

Mine is the music of the birds. 

Yours of human feet. 

I sing of the silence, 

You sing of the din, 

I sit waiting for the Muse 
You go forth to win. 

• 

I sing of the country, 

You sing of the town ; 

To the songs wc both sing, 

The Lord leans down, 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 


THE WORLD’S CHALICE. 

As if in His still sanctuary He heard 
The distant, rolling drum, 

Upon His carven crucihx the dumb. 

Stone Jesus stirred. 

Stirred, with the everlasting arms outflung 
To heal a stricken worhl. 

And, wondering, heard the battle challenge hurled 
From every tongue. 

Then He Whose tender si(ic was pierced and b^rn 
On newer wounds looked down. 

And saw vast hosts in conflict for a crown 
That was not thorn. 

He for Whom Simon Peter drew the sword 
And bidden, put it up. 

Beheld again the precious blood outpoured 
Into His cup. 

” This do — into His eyes a horror crept — 

** In memory of Me.” 

And, as of old in far-off Bethany, 

Christ Jesus wept. 

(Vivien Ford, 12, Priory Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol.) 

From the very large number of lyrics received, wc 
also select for honourable mention those*by Margaret 
Postgate (Liverpool), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow, W.), 
S. B. Irene Bell (Highgate, N.), Marjorie Crosbie (Herne), 
A. Glyn Prys- Jones (Walsall), Violet D. Chapman (Burn- 
ham), Diana Royds (Bournemouth), Lillian Bcntham 
(Indiana), Arthur S. Wilshire (Dalston), Robert Everall 
(Plaistow), Martha Boswell (Brevard, U.S.A.), Reginald 
Grey (Darlington), Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), Mrs. 
L. 6ordon Lawrie (Colwall), J. P. Davis (Manchester), 
D. Conmton James (Leicester), Eleanor Bull (Salop), 
Harry Eyden (St. Hdens), Arbel M. Aldous (Hendon), 



Piwtu by R. o. Hopti Rudyard Kipling* 

“Who stands It Frcedoiri ^all ’ 

Who dies If England liv'c ? /'“or All h'c Hiu’eand Are, 


Anette Heard (Swanage), A. Sedgwick Barnard (Walsall), 
Mary Ohm (Conway), Miss C. Ransom (Torquay), Miss 
D. M. Kawcliffe (Wigan), C. A. Blakeley (Wallesey), 
Evelina San Garde (Accrington), Alice Wise (Leicester), 
Fred H. Holland (Port Elizabeth) A. Ellerton (London, 
W.C.), Evelyn Winterton (S. Hampstead), Gwen Elton 
(High Barnet), A. L. (Teddington), Vivian de Sola Pinto 
(Hampstead), A. M. Bowyer-Rosman (London, W.), 
Gladys New (Birkenhead), R. B. J. (West Ealing), 
Beatrice Bunting (West Hartlepool), Lois M. Taylor 
(Alaska), Louise D. Goldsberry (Washington), Thomas 
A. King (Birmingham), F. J. Popham (Gasstown), 
Isabel Davies (Liverpool), D. Waterson (Ontario), 
Frances Bexficld (Audley), Marjorie Owston-Booth 
(Anerley), Hannah Bellwood (Scarborough), M. F. 
Watson (Maidstone), Janet W. Kendall (Scarborough), 
Mary Trevorian (Cirencester), L. A. Talbot (Clydebank). 

II. — ^The Prize of Half a (Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 
of 159, Holly Lane, West Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, for the following : 

GERMAN MEMORIES. Bv Sidney Whitman. 

(Heincmann.) 

” Them there sossiges.” 

Wm. Henley, Culture in the Slums, 

We also select for printing : 

THE NOVELIS'l ’S ATTITUDE. Review by Frank 

SWINNERTON. 

** I scent which pays the best, and then 
Go into it bald-headed.” 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

MEN AROUND THE KAISER. By Frederic W. Wile. 

(Heinemann.) 

**.... a valiant crew, 

And many other of great name and worth : 

And towards London do they bend their power, 

If by the way they be not fought withal.” 

Shakespeare, King Richaxd the Third, 

(H. S. Watson, Knapton Rectory, North Walsham.) 
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III. — The extracts received in justification of War were 

much more numerous than varied. The same 
well-known passage from Ruskin’s Crown of 
Wild Olives ” was sent by fourteen different 
competitors, and almost as many sent equally 
well-known lines from Tennyson’s ** Maud.** 
We award a Prize of Three New Books to 
Mr. Charles Powell, of 290, Oxford Road, 
Manchester, for the following : 

government spared no pains* to satisfy the nation 
^hat though they were to be animated by a desire of glory, glory 
was not their ultimate object ; but that everything dear to 
them, in religion, in law, in liberty, everything which as freemen, 
•as Englishmen, and as citizens of the great commonwealth of 
Christendom, they had at heart, was at stake. ... A danger 
to avert a danger ; a present inconvenience and suffering to 
prevent a foreseen future and a worse calamity ; these arc the 
motives that belong Ut an animal, wIh^. in his constitution, is 
at once adventurous and provident; circumspect and daring ; 
whom his Oeator has made, as the poet says, ‘ if large discourse, 
looking before and after.' But never can a vehement and 
sustained spirit of fortitude be kindled in a people by a war of 
calculation. . . . On balancing the account of such wars, ten 
thousand hogsheads of sugar are purchased at ten thousand 
.times their price. The blood of man should never be shed but 
to redeem the blood of man. 11 is well shed for our family, for 
•our friends, for our God, for our country, for our kind. 'I'hc 
(rest is vanity ; the rest is crime." 

BuRKii, Hrgicidc Peace /. 

«' 

IV. — The Prize of Half a (guinea for tlio best review 

in a hundred words is awarded to Mr. R. John- 
son, of 45, Argyle Road, West Ealing, W., for 
the following : 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, (Methuen.) 

Mrs. Belloc T^owndos has been distinguished always for the 
artistic subtlety which she applies to sensational plots. Her 
style, her characterisation, and her atmosphere belong to the 
Best type of emotional analysis : her narrative is nielodraniatic. 


Here, for example, the story depends on crime, mystery, 
detective ingenuity, and ' strained coincidences. The solution 
might have escaped Sherlock Holmes. These details are welL 
managed, and therefore interesting. ’*But its charm arises from 
" fine shades " in life-like characterisation ; exemplified in her 
delightful Americans ; from the skilfully marked contrasts 
between national temperaments ; and from the emotional 
development of Mrs. Dampier. 

We also select for printing ; 

GIL BLAS. By Le Sage. (Nelson.) 

At last wc have an edition of this masterpiece within reach 
of all. How may adventures have been written since Le 
Sage gave this inimitable mirror of the world to a delighted 
public, and how few of them have equalled it in vivid portrai- 
ture, kindly humour or keen satire. Some of us who are middle- 
aged and who mailc the acquaintance of " Gil Bias " in musty 
calf-bound volumes with quaint letterpress and still quainter 
woodcuts may be disposed to feel some chagrin at seeing an 
old friend in a new dress but the clear type and handy size soon 
dispel our regrets. 

(S. Hunter, L.L.A., 14, Avondale Road, Chesterfield.) 

We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
H. M. Cresswcll Payne (St. Austell), W. M. Lodge (Nor- 
wood, S.E.), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), John Skitt 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme), Peggy Grant (Burley, Hants.), 
Edgar Caton (Leeds), Florence G. Fidler (London, N. W.), 
Marie Russell (Glasgow), Eleanor MacGregor (London, 
S.W.), F. C. Baddelcy (Stepaside, Pembrokeshire), 
Nellie Hill (Ledbury), Florence L. Payne (Bodmin), 
Edna Smallwood (London, N.), Mrs. F. E. Ashwell 
Cooke (Buxton), E. L. E. Bosanquet (Bath), Janet W. 
Kendall (Scarborough), A. C. Grieve (Everton), Miss M. 
E. Kennedy (Dublin), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), 
John Gowers (Haverhill), Miss M. J. Dobie (Chester). 

V. — ^I'he Prize of One Years’ Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Miss Marjorie Crosbie, 
of 4, Victoria Villas, Herne, Kent. 


IRew Boohs. 


THE MUSIC OF OUR ALLIES.* 

Germany, wc are informed by many I’russian military 
gentlemen, who, of course, should know, is peculiarly the 
land of Kultur, and Russia the land of Ihihtiltur, I glance, 
as I write, at the wall before me, where hangs a print of 
Dirk Bouts's “ Last Supper." now gone up, like many 
other beautiful and holy things, in the smoke of Louvain. 
Louvain, once a city of light, and now the ashy symbol 
of Kultur and all its works, is an outward and visible 
justification of the instinct that led England to prefer 
the IJnkultur of Russia to the Kultur of Potsdam, even 
at the cost of giving pain (as 1 understand) to those excel- 
lent persons, Messrs. Kucken, llajckel, and Harnack. Yet 
it is open to discussion whether, after all, Kultur (in its best 
*sense) is bounded on the east by Konigsberg. I have great 
respect for Messrs. Eiicken, Hseckel, and Harnack, and I 
would do anything to show it -except read any more of 
them than the little 1 know already. Still, respectable as I 
find that melodiously- named trio, I am not sure that I lose 
much when I turn from their Kultur to the Unkultur of 
Tolstoy, Turgenev and Dostoievsky ; and, I hasten to 
add (lest this digression should go on for ever), I am not 
greatly the poorer even when 1 pass over Germany’s con- 
tribution to modern niiisic, and listen rather to the song 
of Russia. Music is certainly the glory of Germany ; yet 
in music, as in most other things, Germany has been 
living on its capital. It has stood still for half-a-century. 
It has made no advance since Wagner — the symphonic 
poems of Strauss being no more than an interesting devel- 
opment of Waguerism along the lines of Liszt. For music 
that is really new we have to turn to non-Germans like 
Ravel and Debussy, Stravinsky and Scriabine. We may 
not like that new music ; we may prefer to hear Brahms 

• A History of Russian Music." By M. Montague-Nathan. 

3 $. net. (William Reeves.) 


saying ditto to the classics, and Strauss saying ditto to 
the romantics ; but there is the fact : the modern pioneers 
who have tried to strike out new paths in music have not 
been Germans. The best of them have been Russians. 

To find matter for admiration, the timid hearer need 
not go all the way with the newest men. He need not 
seek for modern musical beauty solely in such freaks 
of ironic drama as that moment in Stravinsky's " Night- 
ingale," where the two ambassadors from Japan announce 
their mission to the Chinese Emperor in a duet com- 
pendiously made up of the same tune written in perfect 
fifths, the effect of which you may try for yourself if you 
go to the piano, and pick out the notes of " God Save the 
King !’ with the right hand in the key of G, and with 
the left in the key of C', having first started the cat across 
the keyboard by way of accompaniment. Such oddities are 
meant to tit into a scheme of satiric drama, and are no 
more representative of pure music than is Beckmesser's 
Prize Song ; and we need not, I repeat, turn to them 
for the new note in modern music. That note, that 
genuine note of something never said before, something 
interpretative of a people, can be heard very movingly 
in the work of Moussorgsky, once a dandy officer in the 
Guards, and later a poor broken wreck, dead at forty-two, 
after an accomplishment that includes " Boris Godouiiov/* 
the " Khova^tchina," and a number of smaller pfec^, ''*^ 
of the highest originality, and all instinct with the mystical 
and almost disquieting simplicity that spells Russia. In 
Moussorgsky the soul of a nation was made music, and 
dwelt among us. 

Moussorgsky is anotlier of the many examples of artist, 
prophet, and reformer in one. Wagner waged war againat 
the artificiality of the old opera formula, and excelled 
specially in proving with Teutonic verbosity that the 
kind of thing he knew he could write was the only kind 
of thing that ought to' be written ; but in much of hii 
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-work he merely replaced a lesser theatricality by a greater : 
he wrote not so much music-drama as super-opera. The 
composer^ of “ Rienzi is still to be found in the “ Ring." 
Moussorgsky was a reformer of another sort. He was (in 
the best sense) a Puritan of music, and his view of art 
anticipates much that Tolstoy was afterwards to preach. 
To him, opera was just a bigger kind of folk-song, with 
the same source of inspiration, and the same austere 
simplicity of utterance ; and the result, so far from 
being arid, is curiously appealing, both to hearer and 
performer. Happy the generation that has seen the genius 
of Moussorgsky set forth by the art of Chaliapin e ! 

Moussorgsky is the Synge of Russian music. He is 
the central figure of interest in a nationalist movement 
profitably comparable with the arti.stic enterprise of the 
AbVjey Theatre. With him in the crusade were joined 
four others of varying importance. I’ray observe the 
diverse activities of this band. Ca*sar ('ui was a I.ieutenant- 
Oeneral and l*rofessor of Military ICngineering ; Mous.sorg- 
sky was in a fashionable regiment ; Rimsky- Korsakov' 
was in the Navy ; Balakirev was a man of comfortable 
means ; and on the coflin of Borodin, feminist and 
physician, was placed a silver crown with the incription : 
" To the founder, protector, and defender of the School 
■of Medicine for Women, to the supporter *and friend of 
the students. From the women doctors qualified between 
1872 and 1887.’* Surely this is the most remarkable 
quincunx of amateurs to be found in tlie history of any art ! 

To the life and work of these composers the pre.sent 
■unpretentious volume is not merely an excellent guide : 
it is the only one. It is not specially well written ; it 
has no felicities of criticism, its strength lying rather in 
matter of fact ; but it is an almost indispensable hand- 
book to what may be called our newest music. 

After Moussorgsky, the most interesting of the national- 
ist school is Rim.sky- Korsakov. He, too, is really new to 
us, for the flashy " Capriccio Espagnol," which was the 
•only piece of his ever played regularly at English concerts, 
is quite unrepresentative of his art. Unlike Moussorgsky’s, 
his was a discursive and assimilative gift — witness the 
occasional 'J'annhauscri.sm of “ Ivan the 'i'erriblc," and 
the outburst of pure Weber at the end of " Nuit de Mai." 
But with all deductions made, the composer of " Schehere- 
zade " and the " Coq d’()r " is a great man. If there is 
iinywhere a more delicious piece of pure musical burlesque 
than the triumphal entry of King Dodon and the Queen 
of Sheniakhan f .should like to know' of it. 

Altogether outside the nationalist school is Tchaikovsky, 
first of all Russian composers to be well known here (for 
Rubinstein hardly counts), and now cast down from the 
eminence on which we too hastily put him. We have 
discovered his sophistications, his not infrequent blatancy, 
and his rather maudlin and distinctly un-Kussian weak- 
ness. Our Gallic friends w'ere right about him from the 
first. The Parisians found Moussorgsky ; they found 
•out Tchaikovsky. Our author is rather chilly about 
him. But we must be careful. We English are such 
thorough-going fellows. It is all hot or all cold with 
us. Having began by over-praising Tchaikovsky, we 
are now proceeding to under-estimate him. The 
" Pathetic Symphony " has certainly seen its best 
days ; but the composer of " Francesca da Rimini" 
is not entirely a back number. 

Stravinsky of the present generation is still a 
doubtful quantity, and his " Rossignol," prcniuced 
«ince the present volume was written, has simply 
multiplied the doubts. But of one thing there can 
be no doubt — that liis terse, mordant, ironi^ style is 
a new acquisition to mirsic. He makes curious noises 
sometimes, but he makes exactly the noises a situation 
requires, and he makes them with the least expenditure 
of means. Action has never been more precisely and 
punctually wedded to music than in " Petrouchka " ; 
and the last act of " Le Rossignol " is a masterpiece 
of terse, penetrating economy of material, delicately- 
poised effect, and eerie, disquieting suggestiveness. 
Beside its grim directness certain other ^modern 


pieces seem mere sprawling distended rhetoric — a Frith 
banality beside a Diirer engraving. One piece remaiiti 
for Stravinsky to write. Richard Strauss in his " Don 
Quixote " has given us what he calls " Fantastic Variations 
on a Theme of Knightly Character." Stravinsky the 
ironist was born to write aaotlior set of vauations, a 
" ('arnival de Potsdam," setting forth the ideals and 
achievements of the ineffable William. 

Gicokge Sampson. 


VITTORIA AND AFTER/ 

Here are nine clays of hot and valiant fighting by the 
British soldier with Wellington in the Peninsula. They 
compare witli the opening days of tiie present campaign, 
when the same " stubborn valour of the British .soldier " 
was shown in Belgium and the north ol France. But Wel- 
lington's men fought under disadvantages whicli their 
descendants have happily escaped. Clothing, arms, ac- 
coutrements all tended to hamper them ; and of course 
no man in the ranks m those days carried a handy little 
" emergency ration " on wliicli it is possible to subsist for 
thirty-six lioiirs. But the spirit of the British army 
(albeit .so cruelly disciplined by the la.slC was cpienchle.ss ; 
and on the whole the Tommies of 1813 scicm to have been 
only less cheerful than those who liave told us that " in 
the thick of it all retreating, too ! * " we were singing 
Harry I.auder’s latc',st." As General Beatson says, both 
officers and men in the Western Pyrenees " considered 
it a matter of course tluit, given reasonably equal terms, 
they would beat the eniiiny wlienever and wlierevcr they 
met them. This absolute conlidenco in themselves had 
its founvlation in an equal confidence in their leader.” 

Yet we know that during phases of this campaign arm- 
chair critics at home spared no abuse of Wellington. In 
October of 1812 news had been received of the retreat of 
his allied army from Burgos. Despite brilliant successes, 
the campaign had ended with a farther retreat to Por- 
tugal, Spain being still in the grip of the French armies. 
The ministry at home was in danger of collapse, and with 
it the war in the Peninsula. Wellington was assured that 
lie had no pretensions to command an army. Then came 
the surprising intelligence of Napoleon's disastrous retreat 
from M0.SC0W. It came, as General Beatson says, in the 
very nick of time. 

” The news gave fresh impetus and strength to the deter- 
mination to .see (he war throuKli, which liappily fillcMl the majority 
of Britons of that day. Had the French been victorious in 
Russia, they could have maintained the war in Spain for years. 

* " With Wellington in the Pyrenees. Operations Between 
the Allied Army and the Frcncli from July 25th to August 2nd, 
1813." By Brigadier-General F. C. Beatson, C.B. Plans and 
Illustrations. (Max Goschen.) 



The Bridge of Sorauren. 

From ** With Wellington in the Pyrenees " (Max Goschen). 
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Perhaps Napoleon himself might have gone there ; and if he had, 
shall say what the result might have been ? ” 

Would the result liave been to dim the glory of Vittoria, 
which no reflex of fortune has dimmed ? This was the 
smashing victory of June 21st, 1813, which freed from 
French dominion all but the north-east corner of Spain, 
and had il^flnitcly wider and more important results “ in 
its effSet on the negotiations for peace then in progress 
between Napoleon and the Great Powers.’* 

Napoleon did his utmost to suppress the tidings of 
Vittoria, but from London they spread rapidly to the 
Powers and over the Continent. The allies were at once 
stiffened in their resolution to renew hostilities — suspended 
by a brief armistice ; and the campaign began which 
was not to end until the great pounding-match of Waterloo 
was in sight. 

Obviously the first thing for Napoleon to do was to 
improve his command in Spain. King Joseph, his brother, 
was the merest figure-head, not much better than a duffer. 
The Emperor put it politely when he said : “ Poor Joseph’s 
plans, measures, and combinations are not exactly up to 
date.” Poor Joseph accordingly was shelved. ” I have 
forbidden the King of Spain to interfere in my affairs.” 
The army was forthwith given a new commander, whose 
task was to retrieve the defeat of the French at Vittoria. 
The new commander was Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. Born 
(as was Wellington) in 1769, Soult was at this date in his 
prime, forty-four years of age ; a Marshal of France since 
1804 ; a hard, brave, active soldier with no little ad- 
ministrative- talent, and a man whose soldiers had the 
fullest belief in him. 

But Soult had been entrusted with a task scarcely less 
than impossible. Napoleon had not reckoned with popular 
feeling in Spain. The whole country was infuriated 
against him. It was the beginning of the movement of 
nations which was by and by to drag him down and 
overwhelm him. The victory of Vittoria had swept 
beyond the northern frontier of Spain almost the whole 
of the French host. There remained, in fact, of the troops 
who had so long held the country in subjection only the 
beleaguered or besieged* garrisons of Pamplona, Santona, 
and San Sebastian, and the forces under Suchet in the 
north-eastern provinces, some 6(3,000 men. 

After nine days of almost continuous fighting, the 
expedition under Soult which was to drive the allies beyond 
the Ebro showed its leader a loss of more than 13,000 
officers and men, killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing ; 
and the morale of the force was gone. Soiilt said, not 
very generously, that his troops had given him no proper 
backing. General Beatson's comment is ; 

” No, it was not the soldiers’ fault that the expedition had 
failed. The causes of failure mu.st be sought elsewhere, and . . . 
chief among them were rcashness in starting with an insufficiently 
thought-out plan and with insufficient means, indifferent leading 
by the commander and some of his highest officers, and an under- 
rating of the enemy’s general and his troops.” 

Wellington was hardly the sort of man whom an op- 
pdnent could afford to underrate, and the troops he com- 
manded were seasoned veterans who always went into 
fiction with the conviction that they were going to win. 
What Alexander’s Macedonians were at Arbela, says 
Napier, Hannibal’s Africans at Ganns, Cssar’s Romans 
at Pharsalia, Napoleon’s Guards at Austerlitz, such were 
the British under Wellington at this period. ” Six years 
of uninterrupted war had engrafted on their natural 
strength and fierceness a confidence which rendered them 
invincible.” And Napier, let us remember, had shared 
their deeds before he sat down to chronicle them. 

” They and their great captain have long since passed away 
and the times have changed. Many of them lie in nameless 
graves on the ridges anrl in the glens of the mountains, and 
before their task vras ended many more were yet to fall in that 
far comer of fair France whose soil has been so richly watered 
by the blood of brave men* Around and above them lie the 
Pyrenees, m^umentum cere perennius” 

Genorsd Beatson's book, if a little technical for some of 
us, is extremely well done. 

Tighe Hopkins. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENTENTE 
CORDIALE.* 

The history of the Entente Cordiale is one of the most 
remarkable episodes in international relations. It was- 
preceded by a whole scries of incidents which created 
hostility and misunderstanding between the French and 
English peoples. There was the perpetual problem of the- 
English occupation of Egypt, and this was revived in an 
acute form by the heroic journey of Marchand to Fashoda 
ending in his virtual expulsion by the English, an affair 
which was exactly of the kind to create the storm of national 
feeling that produces war. Tlie long-drawn agony of the- 
Dreyfus case roused a violent antagonism against the- 
French, which found over-violent expression in England 
from those WTiters who forgot that the bravest defenders 
of Dreyfus, and the noblest servants of justice in his case, 
were themselves Frenchmen. Then followed the Boer war, 
in which the sympathies of most Frenchmen were naturally 
enough enlisted in the cause of two small Republics, and 
the visit of President Kruger to France, where he received 
a popular welcome comparable with that of Kossuth or 
Garibaldi in England. Moreover, France, as a naval and 
colonial power, touched our Empire in various parts of 
the world, in Africa and Siam particularly, so that the 
two nations had a whole portfolio of unsettled and possibly 
dangerous controversies. Further, she was formally and 
strongly allied with the great Power which was then regarded 
as the most powerful and dangerous rival of Great liritain. 
M. Lavisse, tlie great French historian, and one of the most 
influential advocates of a friendly understanding between; 
his nation and the British, writing in 1899, declared that 
a few years before a war between the two nations would 
have appeared impossible, but that at that moment such 
a conflict was most to be feared of all that threatened the* 
world's peace. Yet out of this most grave and critical 
set of conditions within a year or two there had emerged 
a warm and friendly understanding between Governments 
and peoples, which was destined to regulate the alliances- 
of nations in the greatest struggle the world has known. 
An optimist might well argue that the Entente forbids us 
ever to despair of international friendship and good will. 

But this agreement, which historians in the future will 
probably regard as the decisive diplomatic instrument in 
the years of preparation for the present war, is remarkable 
further because it w^as the result, not of a statesman’s. 
Machiavellian scheming, like the renversement dcs alliances 
of Kaunitz in the eighteenth century, but of the private* 
and individual efforts of a single man. Sir Tho(pas Barclay 
devoted himself from the first to the great cause of Anglo- 
French friendship, and he tells in this book, modestly and 
sometimes humorously and always with his eye on the actual 
fact, how he stimulated public opinion and multiplied and 
magnifled its expression with the skill and enicrgy of a born 
organiser. No one has ever better understood how to* 
pull the wires, and no one has ever pulled wires to greater 
effect. 

” Three elements are essential,” he tells us, “ apart from choice- 
of a propitious moment, for success in agitation. The one is- 
never to publish to the world an isolated resolution. Several 
keep each other company and encourage oth«)rs. Another is- 
never to take anybody into one’s confidence during negotiations- 
and expose oneself to the danger of * hearsay.* And the third', 
is not to ask for funds 1 ” 

His book clearly demonstrates that in free countries- 
public opinion shapes the destiny of natiDDS, and that the- 
,*vast apparatus of the Press, of- meetings, resolutions and 
committees, which seems so futile and so fatiguing to afi 
but the most sanguine and energetic, is sometimes as- 
important even in foreign affairs as the talk of ambassadors 
within the sacred enclosures of the diplomatic world. No* 
history of the twentieth century will be really complete' 
which omits Sir Thomas Barclay, and there are not many- 
living statesmen of whom that can be said I Of course; ^ 
he could not have accomplished his task if great torce^ 

* “Thirty Years’ Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906).”', 
By Sir Thomas Barclay, m. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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liad not been at work to make it possible and 
«ven necessary. He was himself actuated by a 
profound love for France and by the highest 
humanitarian motives. The two Governments, 
which were able to come together because Sir 
Thomas Barclay had prepared and matured opinion 
in the two peoples, were influenced by interest as 
much as by ideals. Great Britain abandoned her 
old policy of splendid isolation becaiise she was 
suddenly confronted by the German naval expan- 
sion, and France saw in the new friendship 
additional guarantee against renewed German 
aggression, and possibly the ultimate instrument 
of French revenge. Sir Thomas Barclay was 
always most anxious to demonstrate that the 
Entente was in no way hostile to (Germany, and 
among the most interesting pages of his book arc 
those which recall how the (icrinan Government 
declared that the interests of (iormany were 
unprejudiced by the new agreement, and how he 
himself tried to follow his French success by a 
further Entente between England and Germany. 

He had shown high qualities of imagination 
and statesmanship in dealing with the French and 
British peoples. It was a stroke of genius to ^ 
begin by reviving the old traditions of Franco- 
Scottish alliance, and further to seize upon the 
Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States as the precedent for an agree- 
ment which should secure friendship without « 

formal alliance. Thus the 'J'rcaty that was 
frustrated by the American Senate bore rich 
fruit in Europe. 'I'he movement was fairly 
launched by Sir Thomas liarclay's speech to the 
French Arbitration Society in March, iqoi. 

Owing to a great snow-storm only about ten 
people assembled to hear this address, but Sir 
Thomas left the MS. with the Fiffaro. 

“ Tim next day no one was more astonibhed than 1 
to .sec it appear with flaming head-hne.s as the lirst 
columns of the first page, 'the inijircssion produced 
was as if thousands had attended the meeting, as if I Iiad 
been carried olT my feet by an acclaiming and enthusi- 
astic multitude. Our poor little meeting in the 
basement of the Mairic became liistoru' ! I had 
scored owing to the luck of good causes which make effort and 
.imagination worth while." 

The good cause prospered greatly in the outer world, but 
when it passed from the street to the ('hancellcry, no pro- 
gress was made until after Lord Salisbury resigned the 
•premiership. He belonged to an older world. 

" A diplomatic imjuiry resulted in one of tho.se ironical, half- 
jocular fms’dr-Jiou-rccdvoir ol the I, ate Lord which iiiadc further 
discussion impossible. His answer, while jovial in tone, was as 
laconic as it was emphatic. ‘ C'cst de I'utopie ! ' and there the 
matter ended. ]M. Uelcasse repeated the an.swt;r to me as a proof 
of the hopelessness of trying to conciliate England." 

Under Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowiie events moved 
with great rapidity, and M. Dclcassc was able to suggest 
the exact formula for an Arbitration 'JVeaty which was 
signed on October T4th, 1903. The great task of Sir 
Thomas Barclay was accomplished, but its results were 
not perhaps so conducive to world-peace as he had hoped 
and believed. His book is a valuable record and it is 
enriched by many stories and sketches of the men, fit>m 
Gambetta to Delcass6, who have preserved the French 
Republic, and built up the new France from the ruins of the 
A second Empire. 

Walford D. Green.. 

, THE TRAGIC HOUSE OF HAPSBURG.* 

Since the Countess Zanardi Landi wrote ** The Secret of 
Empress,*' the Royal House of Austria has come witliin 
ioieasurable distance of extinction, and whether she makes 
;.7foo(l claim to being a daughter of the late Empress of 
seems of leas consequence than it might have been 
‘I The Secret of an Empress.** By Countess Zanardi Landi. 


The Counteas and her children. 

I roll! *‘Tbe Secret ot an Einprt'sh,'' by Couii(e.ss Zanardi l.andi (Cassell). 

a few months ago. She presents a baffling case, and her 
strange story is full of interest ; but the average human 
being, living an unpretentious, natural life outside all the 
nonsensically extravagant ceremony that appears to hedge 
the Hapsburg family will not be instantly convinced by 
the ('.ouutess’s reasonings. She explains that her mother, 
the late Empress, in accordance with the strict forqjialities 
of the (,'ourt, was not permitted to live in intimate relations 
with her children ; .she had no voice in their training, was 
not allowed to select the persons who were to be about 
them. This was tlie settled practice of the Court ; she 
was to be kept " constantlv on a pedestal above the rest 
of the world " ; the Junperor being elevated on an even 
higher pedestal above her, and the kindly mortal habit of 
mingling with tlieir ow n olTspring was denied to them as 
too far beneath their astonishing dignity. Thus the 
Countess, wIkj goes (ui to say that the limpress rebelled 
against these restrictions : 

" When she would have surrounded her children with her care 
and interest they were torn away from her, one to be made 
wretched and finally destroyed, the others to be reduced to 
mediocrity. At last, finding how she had been deceived in her 
hopes about her fourth-born child. Marie-Valcne, she resolved 
that for once she would have licr own way, and that at any 
rate one of her family shtjuld be as she had wished them all to 
be. 'jiiat is wliy I was brought up as 1 was, away from the 
Court." 

As an infant, the Countess was handed over to foster- 
parents of good family who lived in Vienna. The Empress's 
dressmaker had her rooms on the first floor of their house, 
and so she had facilities for visiting her child without 
attracting any public notice. The Countess stayed with 
her mother from time to time at Lainz and elsewhere, but 
though at six years of age she learned that this lady was 
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her mother, it* was only by accident she found out a few 
years later that her mother was the Empress. Withal, 
as she says, there remains the question : Why does the 
Emperor Francis Joseph refuse to recognise her ? “ All 

I can say is that I do not believe that it is the Emperor 
Francis Joseph who himself refuses. It is the Court of 
Vienna that looks upon me as dangerous,*' because “ having 
been brought up by my mother in the free and broad- 
minded ideas of modern education, I must, I suppose, be 
regarded as a menace to the traditions cjf the Imperial 
House, and therefore recognition must be absolutely denied 
me.” 

It seems an odd sort of reason, but perhaps it is only 
that these high matters arc bej’^ond a plain man’s compre- 
hension. More vividly sensational is the account given 
of the tragic death of the Crown ITince Kudolph — the 
Countess is convinced that he was murdered ; and of the 
mysterious drowning of Ludwig of Bavaria, who was 
always held by the ICmpress to be perfectly sane, though 
the world at large has pretty generally accepted the official 
word for it that he was mad. There has been a lingering 
doubt about it in the minds of a minority, and that doubt 
may be strengthened by the statements in this book. 
The fourteen photogravure illustrations are excellently 
done, and add considerably to the interest of a curiously 
interesting volume. 


SERBIAN FOLK TALES.* 

The preface to this beautiful book is dated from Belgrade 
on June 28th of the present year- -the day before the 
double tragedy of Sarajevo, which, as a consequence of 
Austria’s attack on Serbia, was to precipitate the world- 
struggle between Teuton and Slav. At a time when the 
Serbians are courageously repulsing their truculent neigh- 
bour on the other side of the Danube, and are winning 
fresh admiration from those who are taking part in the 
same mighty contest on the west, nortli, and east, a book 
such as this should serve the very useful purpose of making 
British readers realise that the Serbians, if a nation of 
soldiers arc also a nation of poets. Mr. Pctrovitch points 
out that the Serbs are indeed the most spontaneously poetic 
of all the Slavic peoples, possessing to a remarkable extent 
an exceptional national gift for composing heroic ballads. 
They seem to retain something of that gift which made the 
harper an honoured guest in the old time halls of this 
country, for it is said that scarcely had the events of the 
recent Balkan War haiipeiied than they were being sung 
and passed on in Oii\\ form to become part of that great 
body of truly national literature of which this fascinating 
volumS is a line indication. The tales and legends which 
the author has chosen to render Jierc in prose are many of 
them peculiarly national, presenting incidents in the 
marvellous career of such heroes as the unconquerable 
Prince Marco, while others are but variants of legends that 
in one form or another seem part of the inheritance of all 
branches of the great Aryan family. All are given with 
so much skill in the rendering, that the work is a very 
notable addition to our collections of national tales, one 
to interest the student of folklore and to fascinate those 
who delight in the marvellous. In the " Veela ” and 
“ Zmay of Serbian tales we have creatures peculiar and 
distinct from the more familiar fairies and dragons ot our 
own stories. 

In his introductory words Mr. Pctrovitch points out 
that " the English language is the only one which, instead 
of the correct forms ‘ Serbian,’ ‘ Serbia,' uses the solecism 
' Servia ' etc. Sugge sting a false derivation from the Latin 
root which furnish c<l the English words 'serf,’ ‘ servant,* 

' servitude.' this coriupted form is, of course, extremely 
otfensive to the people to whom it is applied and should be 
abandoned.'* The volume is beautifully illustrated with 
coloured drawings by Messrs. William Sewill and Gilbert 
James. Walter Jerrold 

♦ '* Hero-Tales and Legends of the Serbians.” By Woislav 
M. PetrovitcVi. With a Preface by Chedo Miyatovich. 15s. net. 
(George G. Harrap & Co.) 


THE GREEN ROADS OF ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Hippisley Cox's book is a welcome addition to the 
literature of roads. It is wonderful how very small that 
literature is ; for almost nothing on the philosophy and 
natural history of roads 'has been written. You look in 
the Encyclopaedia and find articles on Roman roads and 
on modern road construction, but hardly anything more. 
And in particular, little has been written yet about roads 
in their most interesting stage, that is to say before they 
were planned from beginning to end by people like the 
Rc)mans. who made roads for a definite purpose and had 
resources without end for doing so. Mr. Belloc stands 
almost alone as one who could from looking at a piece of 
country or a map, give an intere.sting conjecture as to 
where the roads would go. At least, he was almost the 
only writer who had given evidence of this ability or laid 
claim to it. But now Mr. Cox comes forward with a book 
founded upon a life’s travelling on the oldest roads in 
i^ngland. Originally, perhaps, the travel was for the 
sport and pleasure, and never to make a book. As a book, 
in fact, ” The Green Roads of England," is not skilful or 
ingenious, for it takes a dozen similar roads in the South 
of ICngland, and traces them one after the other, without 
developing any view or picking up now interests. Some 
of the description might have been sacrificed to a fuller 
use of larger scale maps, and some of the platis of ancient 
camps we could do without. But Mr. Cox has views: 
above all, he believes that the ancient roads, running by 
or near these camps all over the hills and higher land, 
were constructed more or less consciously to connect the 
camps, and formed parts of a great system having Avebury 
for its centre. Many of the roads, however, arc of the 
very oldest kind, often winding extravagantly, as the 
lie and quality of the land suit them, and with small or no 
consideration of any distant object, although two or 
three or more of them combined will take a man from any- 
where to anywlicrc. And Mr, Cox can hardly show that 
the camps arc earlier than the roads or contemporary with 
the combination ol separate, perhaps tribal, sections. 
Nevertheless, the view is one that must be considered, and 
that out of doors. To argue with Mr. Cox along the 
Harrow Way, Ridge Way, Icknield Way, or any of their 
subordinate roads, would be a fine outdoor sport for a 
summer month, and his book will have succeeded if it 
persuades a few to this argument. It deserves to do so. 
For it bears marks eveiy where of experience, of enthusiasm, 
of curiosity. It brings the old roads, particularly those 
on the clialk, vividly before the mind and the eye — ^the green 
river of daisies and dark turf winding over the undulations, 
the Ian of white scars at a steep descent. Mr. Cox is no 
mere arclueologisl. He likes the road for the road's sake, 
to begin with. Thus, it is to be hoped that he will enlist 
the services of new road 2^hilf^sf>phers, and awaken the 
sense ol Ihc lie of the laud, of the personalities of roads, 
which must be sleeping in many tourists. He has added 
almost a new charm and interest to the Chilterns, the 
Downs, Salisbury Main and the Mendips. He has perhaps 
invented a new and never ending game, for if one of these 
roads take you to the sea it is only for a short passage, 
and you have before you the task of hitting upon the port 
opposite and the continuation in Wales or France. You 
may travel round the world on these roads, though you 
need more than a purse to do it with. 

Edward Thomas. 

THE THIRD EARL STANHOPE.t 

Now that " The Life of Charles, Tliird Earl Stanhope " 
has at length been given to the world, it would be easy to 
say that the book tells us a good deal about Stanhope 
the politician, quite enough about Stanhope the man of 

The Green Roads of England.” By R. Hippisley Cox. 
With 24 Illustrations by W. W. CoUins, and 8 Maps in Golour, 
and 87 Plans, los. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

t " The Life of Charles, Third Earl of Stanhope.” By G. F. 
Gooch and Miss Ghita Stanhope, los. net. (Longmaae.) 
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science and inventor, and next to nothing about Stanhope 
the man. But this line of criticism would, after all, be 
scarcely fair ; for— r-to pul the matter quite bluntly — 
Stanhope the man appears never to have had a chance of 
existing. It seems to have been largely a matter of edu- 
cation. William l*itt the younger was trained by his 
father to be a statesman. Charles James Fox was trained 
by his father 1 o be a libertine. Lord Mahon was trained 
by his father to be a prig and a Jhiritan. But whereas 
Pitt managed to survive the education he received, thanks 
to his native caution and coldTiess ; whereas J'V»x was too 
big-brained and big-hearted a man to wallow for anv 
length of time in the sty of .sensuality. Stanhope, reared 
in the Spartan .simplicity of morals and of manners that 
prevailed in the little republic of Geneva, retained till the 
last days of his life that uncompromising and impossible 
rigidity of principle that characterises the politics of the 
schoolboy. 'I'aught by professors, instead of being sent 
to a public school. Mahon returned to h'ngland in 1774 
with a very lofty contempt for the young men of his own 
rank and years. In an age in which his lirother-in-law 
Pitt was ridiculed for his clean living, and described as 
“ the virgin boy," in which so austere a moralist as j:)r. 
Johnson could be persuaded to dine at tluj same table 
with an infamous scoundrel like Wilkes, so stilt and un- 
accommodating a public man as Stanhope was doomed 
to failure. A man so ungenial and non-human was, of 
course, temperamentally antipathetic to politicians of the 
Sheridan and Thurlow breed, politicians who, if they were 
inclined to be llunkeys, were at least warm-blooded animals. 
But on what common giound could Stanhope have ex- 
pected to meet any of the men of lus period ? For w'oraen, 
for the Turf, and for the theatre he cared nothing. Drink- 
ing, betting, gambling had no attractions for him. 'Vo lus 
clothes he never gave a thought, and he always refused to 
powder his hair. Finally, unlike Fox and ICrskiiie, he was 
interested neither in the classics, in pictures, nor in belles 
lettres. While, as if he were not sufficiently hampered by 
this abstinence from the more human virtues and vices, 
all his life long he was rendered incapable of co-operating 
for public ends with other men by that hatred of cc>m- 
promise, that lack of a sense of proportion, that absurd 
idea of liis own importance, that reluctance to use means to 
attain ends which a public school education would have 
knocked out of him. Moreover, like .so many acrimonious 
men who champion liberty in the forum and he con- 
sistently supported all the Liberal causes, fiom Keform 
and the French Revolution to relief of Roman Catholic 
disabilities and opposition to the Union — Stanhope, true 
Puritan that he was, was not above playing the domestic 
tyrant. His end was miserable without being pathetic. 
His sons and his daughters all left him. His (second) wife 
ran away from him. And he spent the last two or three 
years of his life in the company of liis mistress, Mrs. Lackner, 
his food and drink never costing him more than an annual 
expense of £y^. It only remains to add tliat tliis very 
interesting " Life ” of one of the ablest and certainly the 
most disinterested of eighteenth-century politicians is the 
joint work of Mr. G. P. Gooch and of the late Miss Cxhita 
Stanhope, the " Citizen's " great-great-granddaughter. 


HERE AND THERE AFLOAT. 

We cannot tell whether or not this novel ' was intended 
to be a sort of disciple of “ Pecheur d’lslaride ”■ — " a sort 
of disciple," because, as things novelistic, racial, etc., go, 
imitation of this kind is bound to linger some way behind 
the original ; and in this case the follower might do well 
to keep away from the prototype, on one count. In spite 
of the condemnation that may be called down by this 
avowal, and of the real genius of I^erre J.oti’s simple and 
true tragedy — realistic in the vei^y best sense of the word — 
the construction is far from being satisfactory, because 
of the abrupt way in which the scene changes repeatedly 

1 '* Deep Sea.” By Francis Brett Young. 6s. (Martin 
Seeker.) 


from France to Iceland, back again, and elsewhere about 
the world. And in continuity of scene and action " De^p 
Sea " (which is certainly not the right title for this book) 
is an improvement on the French masterpiece, to whose 
author it is inscribed. An improvement on a masterpiece ? 
This is heaping O.ssa upon Ik^lion, or painting the lily — - 
whichever you prefer- with a vengeance. Yes, but only 
in one of the less nccc.s.sary tilings tliat go to make a piece 
of really creative liction. Where Mr. Brett Young gains 
in cohesion, for the .simple rea.son that his story moves in 
one .scene (a (‘ornisli Jishing port), he loses, alas ! in funda- 
mental grip in tJie power to }uit before us a .section of 
crude hfi\ drawn broadly yet comjiletely, with that sim- 
plicity, vigour, directness of story, photographic reality 
of cliaraclers and scenes, and that persfinal detachment, 
which makes “ I’eclieur dTslande,” “ Paul and Virginia,’’ 
and other such boi'ks, what they .ire. 

Yet when all this is said. ” Deep Sea " is not much 
inferior to its French forerunner. Its scenes are generally 
as vivid, although they are painted in with much more 
detail than Loti gives. As we road, we see the stricken 
Jeffery on his couch by the window, looking down on the 
busy fish-market (where he had been wont to move and 
buy and gossip), all as clearly as with physical eyes. It is 
a living, moving scene on the harbour-side, with the little 
town of stone houses clinging to the steep slope of the hill 
above, like monstrous, grey crabs. Wc know his character 
by his comments on the market, his neighbours, etc., as 
we do that of the poor weakling, Kiith, by the way she 
goes to and fro and looks about. As for Mrs. Kenar 
(J cilery’s wife, who lias taken to his hsh-hawking wath a 
cart in the roiintry), we do not ne(*(l to be told that she 
has in her veins some of the Spanish blood that is supposed 
to have been left on th(j soutli west eriast by seamen from 
the prizes taken out of the Armada. Vivid yet real as 
life — she is to the story what a hkI, irregular streak would 
be in a fabric of drabs and greys, except tliat she is of a 
piece with it, and there lies some of Mr. Brett Young's 
remarkable talent. Reuben, the hshcrmaii, and .some of 
the others are alive ; but they arc not clearly defined, 
except Mr. Silley, who is compounded all of flesh and 
blood and sufficient of their by-products to make him 
red and human. If any rcacler wishes to know what life 
is in a Fornish hsliing village, let him gel this book. 

In Mr. Wallace’s story “ we liave a pliast* of the existence 
of men wlio lisli in really deep water. 'i'his time it is 
the Bay of Fiindy and the Hanks ol Newfoundland, and 
the vernacular is that of western Nova Scotia, as strong 
as it is rugged and uncouth. Here the ( olonial writer 
could liave beiiehted considerably by copying Mr. Brett 
Young. 'J'he latter, while giving us a strong flavour of 
('ornish dialect, has s])ared us Jrom its worst features ; 
but Mr. \\ allace lias gone the wliole hog. In treatment 
lie is a sort of romantic realist. 'I'he language, characters, 
doings, etc., are all as real as life itself is there to-day ; 
but hraiik Westhaver’s caieer, from liis smoking plug- 
tobacco as a boy and driving an ox into the school during 
lessons, to rescuing Lillian Denton in a gale on the Banks, 
his success as a .skii>per and as an organiser in the fishing 
industry, and his winning of Lillian arc of the weft and 
woof of romance. As a piece of actuality, with the hard 
grip of life marking it from end to end, therefore as a piece 
of art, it is far behind Mr. Brett Young’s book ; but as 
a .story it is certainly the better of the two. Its ocean 
happenings are vivid, indeed, and move pretty frequently 
to the organ-roll of a north-west gale ; they make us feel 
that wc are truly at sea (a feature that seems to lie beyond 
Mr. Brett Young’s powers), in all the welter of wind and 
spume, torn canvas and striving men. 

Of " Bartimeus's " sketches® of naval life we have not 
space to say much, nor is there need to. The fact that 
nineteen out of the twenty-five have been published in 
lirst-class periodicals — mainly the Pall Mall Gazette — ^is 

* ” Blue Water : A Tale of the Deep Sea Fishermen.” By 
F. William Wallace. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

• " Naval Occasions.” By ” Bartimeus.” is. net. (Black- 
wood.) 
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sufficient warrant that if they be not literature they are, 
at least, excellent bits of journalism, mostly of the light 
variety. They make capital reading— for an odd hour 
they could hardly be bettered ; in addition to which they 
have the value of being truly of the Navy as the “ Elder 
Service ’* is to-day. 

J. E. Patterson. 


MODERN ITALY/ 

Miss Zimmern's book has in eight years run into a fifth 
edition, and it certainly is a volume which deserves success. 
We have long ago ceased to dream of Ittily as a land of art 
alone ; anyone who has travelled in the northern part of 
it will bear witness to the industrial activity, and yet the 
north is also the home of Marinetti and his futurist friends, 
whom Miss Zimmern passes over. She might, perhaps, 
devote in the next edition a little more attention to Italy’s 
foreign relations, seeing that Africa, Austria and Albania 
have so great an effect, directly or indirectly, upon the 
whole of her affairs. It would have been instructive to 
show a photograph of one of the frontiers opening on to 
her ally Austria : no frontiers are so strongly fortified. 
A good deal of space is given in this book to the considera- 
tion of the various arts, to politics, philosophy and agri- 
culture ; but, of course, witliin one small volume of 300 
odd pages, it would be impossible to nlorc than glance at 
many things which ought to be treated in detail. For 
those who know Italy this book will be rather superfluous, 
but for those who, before going there, would like to acquire 
a trustworthy general knowledge, it may be recommended. 
In the next edition we would advise Miss Zimmern not to 
say that our lawn-tennis is derived from the Italian game 
of pallone. “ Few spectators,” she says, ” of the modern 
game of lawn-tennis know whence we derive our chalked 
lines, the central net, the graceful gestures, the rapid 
strokes. ” J-ct her go to Queen’s Club and watch the 
parent game of real tennis. Pallone is mucli more like 
pelotc, and is played with a cylindrical wooden glove 
instead of with a fin-like basket. 

Apparently Mr. Egerton R. Williams, ]r., is an American 
who is very devoted to Italy, and has already written 
several books on various parts of the country. There is 
no reason why he should not continue ; liis books are quite 
helpful in pointing out what is pointed out by Baedeker 
and others, and .since Mr. Williams makes no attempt In 
clothe his observations in literary .style, but sinijily says 
what he has to say, lie at all events does not otfend us. 
But if he goes as far as Mantua, why leave out Brescia, 
which is a place of delight, and why in a book of this kind 
pay .scarcely any attention to the people ? A town is not 
made by archilcctuiv alone. One thinks wistfully of Mr. 
Montgomery Carmichael's book, “ In 'I'uscany,” and of 
the natives of all these Lcnnbard townis who arc kept back 
from us. What gives Mr. Williams’s book some value are 
his frequent quotations from authoritative persons ; he 
hiil^self does not appear to have any exciting opinions. 
His book is not nearly as good as those of !Mr. Edward 
Hutton, but he evidently enjoyed himself when he com- 
posed it— it reads like a diary kepi from day to day — 
and it requires a certain amount of self-control to travel 
in Italy* and not to write about it. 

Henry Baerlein. 


MINE OWN: A BUNDLE OF ESSAYS. t 

Some of Mr. Clark’s charming little essays are about 
boys, chiefly from the standpoint of one who has to teach 
them. He believes strongly in the Boy-Scout movement 
for example, and he has a sensible essay on ” The Teaching 
of History,” which ought to be read by all wliose business 

* Italy of the Italians." By Helen Zimmern. 6b. net. 
{^HJiman.)—” Lombard Towns of Italy.” By Egerton R. 
Williams, Jun. 7s. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 

t ** Mine Own : A Bundle of Essays.” By Arthur J. Clark, 
M.A. 58. net. (Robert Scott.J 


it is to teach hjstory in schools. The discussion of books, 
subjects, and methods is written from experience.’ But, 
as Mr. Clark admits, in teaching history or anything, the 
dominant factor is personality, not method. ” We should 
labour to keep abreast of the important research-work of 
our day, for when once we slacken off we shall J^ecome 
dull. We want a vivid imagination, that will breathe 
warm radiant life into still flesh, and we shall find that 
imagination will be kindled by foreign travel, and by 
thought, and by concentration. But, more than all, we 
need to know our boys, and to come down from our desks 
among them. We want to keep human ; wc want des- 
perately badly to keep young, or we shall never be teachers 
of history.” Mr. Clark urges the need of teachers taking 
their work seriously. ” Urges ” is too rough and didactic 
a term, perhaps. Let us say "expounds.” For some of 
his essays are semi-dialogues or sketches. And when he 
upholds the dignity of his profession, it is in a human, 
natural way. He keeps before him the end of teaching, 
which is not cramming for examinations, but the formation 
of character during the period of adolescence. If teachers 
were imbued with the spirit of this little book, the results 
of our schools would be more satisfactory to parent and to 
the State. Mr. Clark, however, has other interests — art 
especially. He is fond of fishing, but evidently as it 
affords an excuse for being lazy ; as an angler, therefore, 
he does not come into the picture. But the essays on art 
show a sympathy and an intelligence which are not very 
common. That upon Botticelli is based on M. Diehl's 
biographical study. Mr. Clark modestly liopes it will 
" induce others to journey, with M. Diehl as guide, to 
the Botticelli room in the Uftizi Gallery at Florence, hard 
by the Palazzo Vecchio, and tlie old, shop-covered bridge 
over the yellow Arno.’’ The religious side is not forced, 
neither is it checked. It is there, and present generally 
with a sort of artistic fitness. A small book of essays is, 
in some respects, as difficult to review as an encyclopaedia 
volume. But the single test which it is fair to apply to 
it is : Does it produce the impression of personality ? 
Does it present its items as personal estimates of truth 
and fact ? Mr. Clark’s little essays meet this test. They 
are his own, evidently the product of his own experience 
and observation. 

James Mofkatt, D.D., D.Litt. 


STRINDBERG YET AGAIN.* 

" Fair Haven and Foul Strand " is a book of three 
stories about the lair haven of love and the foul strand 
of marriage. In Ihc first two of them (which constitute 
213 of the whole 243 pages) there is as obvious an autobio- 
graphical basis as in anything Strindberg ever wrote. They 
go the usual way of Strindberg’s love stories— passionate 
devotion (mixed with a shrewd suspicion that the beloved 
lady is a very inferior person), marriage, hideous disillu- 
sionment. It is all very curious, rather unreal, and rather 
fatiguing. If ever there was a wi.se man who was a fool 
that man surely was Strindberg. His misery is graphically 
depicted — Cut, then, were the ladies really so very 
liappy . . . ? 

The volume of " Pla3rs ” is the fourth in Mr. Palmer's 
collection. It consists of *' Swanwhite,” ” Advent,” " The 
Storm.” ” Swanwhite ” is Strindberg in a fanciful, 
romantic, and tender mood. The mediaeval stone castle, 
the Duke, the wicked stepmother, the Prince, the good 
and lovely Swanwhite, and the angry sea — ^these ire Jie 
ingredients of this play of magic and symbolic atmo$phere. 
” Advent ” has already been reviewed in The Bookman 
(September, 1913). It is an incoherent, dreary mystery 
play, whose meaning, deep though it may be, appears 
at first reading no better than nonsense. '' The Storm ” 
is a play of the present time. The relations between ^ 
divorced wife and husband make a typical Strindbergian 

* " Fair Haven and Foul Strand.” By August Strindbergs 
6s. (Werner Laurie.) — Plays.” Vol. IV, By August Strind- 
berg. Translated by £. and W. Oland. 3s. 6d. net. (Palmer.) 
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situation, and the play can* be read with some 
interest. In it is one of the few instances (pre- 
sumably) in Strindberg in which a man does really 
dominate the situation, and is not shaken by the 
first smile of the serpent. 

The amount of Strindberg's output was colossal, 
but let us still hope that the translators will show 
a little mercy. His talents were various^ but his 
outlook was terribly monotonous. Moreover, the 
very acuteness of his insight had a tinge of madness 
about it, and he was a man plunged in the whirlpool 
of idies fixe, A remarkable and unhealthy mind 
(not wantonly, but inevitably, naturally) — that will 
be the final verdict on Strindberg. He will never 
count amongst the really great masters. 

Kichard Curle. 


Hovel flotcs. 


KING JACK I THE LOVE STORY OF A MOST 
Engaging outlaw. By Kcighley Snowclen. 

6s. (H odder «& Stoughton.) 

It certainly is a most engaging outlaw whom 
Mr. Keighley Snowden has taken a.s the central 
figure of his new story, an outlaw wIkj will win 
the admiration and sympathy ot all who do not 
find their whole gospel comprised between the 
preamble and closing clcuisc ol the Pre.servation of 
Game Acts. The period is that of the ’thirties ot last 
century, and the scene is hJiddcrdalc, one of those Yorkshire 
district'^ the country and peojile ol which Mr. Snowden 
has so often presented with rare skill in other novels. 
Jack Sincler -to give him the name by which he won the 
love of his fellows and the admiration of some of those 
gentry who wickedly went against their own caste in 
winking at his iniquities' -was a born “ open-air ” man, 
and one who strongly resented the legislation which pre- 
served to all “ game ” the privilege of being slain by the 
landed gentry. He was, lurthermore, an unbeatable 
runner, and possessed a ])crfect genius in the resourceful- 
ness of daring, whether such had !() be .shown in making 
good his escape from pursuit on the moors, in rescuing his 
great “ slanimock ” of a brother from the constable’s hands, 
or in getting out of a cottage besieged by his would-be 
captors, to hint at but three of the episodes. Such hint 
may perhaps suffice to suggest that Mr. Snowden's story 
is not lacking in action and incident, but it must be said 
also that it is full of individuality and character, making 
us acquainted with some wcfl-di versified Yorkshire folks, 
from the genial parson with his appreciation of “ King 
Jack's ” quality, to the rhyming “ knapper ” of stones by 
the wayside who sings in rude, forceful voice of the exploits 
of the “ Sincler ” brothers, or from the otter-hunting Lady 
Anne Bellerby to the engaging village schoolmaster who is 
buoyed up by the hope that he may have the training of 
some future John Hampden. And these people arc pre- 
sented with a naturalness which is the result of true art 
on the part of the novelist, who is particularly happy in 
rendering the vigorous mother- wit of his country people. 

TENTS OF A NIGHT. By Mary Find later. 6s. {Smith, 
Elder.) 

** But we are often made to feel that our affections are but 
Tents of a Night. . . . There arc moments when the affections 
rule and absorb us, and make our happiness dependent on a 
person or persons. But in health the mind is presently seen 
again — its over arching vault bright with galaxies of immutable 
lights." — Hmerson. 

This is the keynote of Miss Findlater’s delightful new 
book concerning Anne Hepburn and her summer in Brittany. 
Unhappy Anne views life with discontented, ultra-critical 
eyes, and so well is her mood described that we find our- 
selves viewing life in Brittany through grey-coloured 
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spectacles iii sympathy with her ; we can almost smell 
the stal<‘, omelet 'haunted boarding-lioiises ; see the 
dreary, dull “ sights ’’ that Anne sees on her tour. Then 
comes Anne’s awakening — she does not fall in love (she 
has already done that and been disappointed) she falls 
out of love - and the world is fresh and sweet again. And 
she discovers that her life, which she almost loses in some 
cluicksand. is of value to her. Her point of view shifts, 
and she picks up her rose coloured spectacles. Wc have 
no sooner done the same, in synijmthy with her, than 
the story ends, and leaves us wanting another book about 
Anne in which we shall again meet her and Barbara Lennox, 
who is the most fresh and charming " flapper ’’ it has ever 
been our luck to met;! with. Barbara, unspoilt, clear-eyed, 
sincere, “ she had somehow escaped all the bad points of 
her generation, and accentuated tlie good ones. Anne 
thought she seemed a perfect embodiment ol a new spirit — 
a spirit that had barely come into existence, even ten 
years before, when she had been the age; Barbara was now. 
Her uncramped limbs . . . her free, swift movements, her 
look of Vicing perfectly aVile to take care of herself, were all 
indications of the same thing. Even her candid, almost 
brusque way of speaking of her elders differed from the 
way in which Anne had been brought up.*’ " How odd," 

Anne thought, ‘‘ that ten years dilference in time should 
have given such a different start. I view the world Irom 
quite another angle.” If the clear fresh spirit of Barbara 
could creep into many of our modern books, how much 
better the books would be. Miss l^'indlalcr is to be con- 
gratulated. 

THE WALL OF PARTITION. By Florence L. Barclay. 

6s. (Putnam.) 

Mrs. Barclay has chosen a |>opulai author for the central 
figure of her new novel ; and around him she has woven 
a pleasant, romantic story, iri which the partition wall ol 
a flat near Regent's Park plays a leading role. Rodney 
Steele, for that is the author’s name, returns to England, 
after ten years travelling abioad. to find everyone talking 
about his latest book, " Tlie Great Divide." which he has 
published under a nom de plume as it contains some per- 
sonal history ; it is, m fact, the account of a great tragedy 
which came into liis life ten years back. Critics in re- 
viewing " The Great Divide " declare that the chief incident 
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is not true to life ; Rodney knows that it is only too tiuc, 
and has spoilt his. Then — he discovers that, after all, 
it was not quite true : he had not known one important 
fact in the tragedy. How he discovers this fact (and, 
incidentally, is obliged to side with the critics), and what 
happens afterwards, make an interesting story, written 
in Mrs. Bai clay's usual charming and easy fashion . The 
characters are drawn with care and skill. Mrs. Barclay 
works mostly to touch our emotions, but the story has 
its lighter side, and comedy and tragedy follow quickly 
on each other’s heels. There is plenty of love inteiest in 
the book, plenty of whimsical fancy, and plenty of healthy, 
wholesome, moral teaching. 

KERNO < A Stone. By Tarella Quin. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

Kerno is the name of the distant sheep-farm whence 
Wynne Holland, the elegant Melbourne lawyer, drew a 
more than comfortable income without troubling himself 
in the least as to the men who ran it for him. The even 
tenor of his way was broken by Judith Acton, who, fleeing 
from a brutal husband, sought rest and peace at distant 
Kerno. It is a far cry from the ballroom to the bush, and 
the author makes effective use of this dramatic contrast 
of scene. Both the beauty and the terror of the wilds are 
finely depicted, and wc no not remember having read a 
more engrossing and convincing account of the everyday 
life in that back-of-beyond. There is not a character in 
this story that is not vital, and the author has cleverly 
depicted how they were variously affected and moulded 
by their lonely environment. Wynne Holland renounces 
his city career for the woman he loves, and gallantly, but 
too late, endeavours to take up his neglected inheritance. 
One of the best characters in the story is the misanthropic 
old book-keeper, Wilkie, whose cynicism is finally routed 
by the delightful child, Margaret, the daughter of Wynne 
and Judith, who, unlike her parents, responds to her 
surroundings with every fibre of her being. The call of 
the city was destined to prove too strong for Wynne 
Holland, but he escaped from Kerno only to die. The 
major love-story could only have had a sombre ending, 
but Judith found recompense in the greater happiness of 
Margaret and her lover. 

JETSAM. By Victor Bridges. Os. (Mills & Boon.) 

We believe that with “ The Man from Nowhere ” Mr. 
Victor Bridges made one of the great successes of last year, 
and we have no doubt that many of his admirers will be 
glad of tlie collection of short stories — twenty-one in all — 
which he has made in " Jetsam,” while they are waiting 
for his next novel. The stories in ” Jetsam ” are of tJiree 
kinds, the melodramatic, the humorous, and the love- 
story, and it is in the first of these that Mr. Bridges shows 
to most advantage on the whole. ” The Later Edition,” 
for instance, is an intriguing and very well-managed talc, 
and the last of the collection, ” The Understudy,” is one 
of the best worth reading. Facility and invention arc the 
distipguishing characteristics of the numerous love-stories 
in ” Jetsam,” and the humour which underlies nearly all 
the tales, though unequal, finds its best examples in ” The 
Ordeal by Water ” and ” His Reverence,” both of which 
are really funny. In every way ” Jetsam ” is a readable 
and attractive volume, and one that shows Mr. Bridges* 
freshness and versatility at their best. 

LOVERS IN EXILE. By the Author of ” The Letters that 
Never Reached Him.” 6s. (Nash.) 

” Lovers in Exile ” is a book that comes opportunely, 
for though in the main it is a love story, German 
diplomacy forms a strong and well-developed secondary 
interest, Use, the heroine, contracts a loveless marriage 
with a Prussian of an old and primitively old-fashioned 
family. She soon finds that life with Theophilus von 
Zehren entails the complete destruction of her individ- 
uality, and though she has not a strong character, Use 
is intelligent and broad-minded. It is not especially 


difficult to get a divorce in' Germany, but Use holds back 
until she has given her heart irrevocably to Wolf von 
Walden, a young diplomatist, towhom she is quickly niarried. 
The remainder of the book describes the diplomatic experi- 
ences of the two, their struggle against unfriendly interests 
in Berlin (controlled by the von Zehrens), and their tem- 
porary success. But in the end von Walden is made the 
scapegoat for a serious diplomatic error — thereby some- 
what resembling another and more distinguished German 
in recent history — and his career is ended. The book is 
admirably written, the character of the heroine in particular 
being skilfully and sympathetically presented. It also gives 
the reader a vivid picture of the life of two very different 
types of the German aristrocracy, and in every way it is a 
book which is well worthy of attention. 

THE GATE OF ENGLAND. By Moricc Gerard. 6s. 

(Ilodder & Stoughton.) 

A sparkling romance, this, of the great days of Drake, 
written with a fine appreciation of the wholesome patriotism 
and sturdy spirit of the men who formed Elizabeth’s 
” sure shield ” in that critical period of English history. 
Mr. Moricc Geraid knows well, none belter, how to utilise 
all the spectacular and formidable elements of Elizabeth’s 
court ; nobles, statesmen, sea-captains, and papal spies 
are made to live again in these glowing pages. Christopher 
Stone, of the Queen’s bodyguard, has the good fortune to 
ward off an attack on the life of his royal mistress, and 
his rewaid is to be sent on a secret mission to Dunkirk to 
ascertain particulars of the Duke of Parma’s forces, and 
of the boats preparing for the tlireatoncd invasion. His 
companion on this perilous enterprise is a red-haired 
piratical sea-captain, whose cunning, as well as his good 
ship the Golden Hind, and liis longsiglitcd mate Moses, is 
considered indispensable to the success of the expedition. 
Victims of a base betrayal, Christopher and his red-haired 
ally fall into the Duke’s clutches, and the instruments of 
torture are about to claim them when — the reader who 
rememl>ers Drake and Cadiz may hazard a guess at the 
sequel, which is a happy one, and ends in a lover’s meeting. 

THE GREENSTONE DOOR. By WUliam Satchell. 6s. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Open it and you pass through into the land of the Maoris, 
participate in thrilling adventures, and gain a splendid 
idea of what New Zealand was like in the pioneering days 
under the Governorship of Sir George Grey. The story 
of Cedric Trcgarthen begins when his father is killed by 
Tc Waharoa at the sack of the Te Kuraa pa. Men, women, 
and children were slain, and Trcgarthen was the last to 
die, his death wounds being gained by his own fury. The 
small child is rescued from the bush by Wake the missionary 
and Purcell the trader, on their way to beg the conqueror 
to spare the captives and to refrain from giving the bodies 
of the killed to the ovens. In the camp of the chief Purcell 
has to fight for the boy, who in the end is adopted as 
The Little Finger of Te Waharoa. Cedric grows up with 
Purcell, his Maori wife Roma, and their daughter Puti- 
Huia, at the trading-station on the Waipa River. Maori 
folk-lore, witchcraft, and customs arc woven into the 
vaiious chapters, which clearly show the events leading up 
to the last war. When the conflict comes Purcell fights 
with the natives, takes part in the last stand, sees his 
daughter and her lover Rangiora shot, is captured and 
executed to satisfy another traders vengeance. Cedric, 
forced to act as interpreter for the British, arrives with a 
reprieve in time to see his father fall. The love stofy of 
Cedric with its happy ending relieves the gruesomeness 
inseparable from the time and setting. 

THE CURSE OF CLOUD. By J. B. Harris-Burland. 68. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Full of surprises is this exciting story of mystery. Henry 
VIII. took the estate of Compton Ferrers from the monks, 
who pronounced a curse which strikes at the eldest son of 
the man holding their lands. The story commences with 
descriptions of Philip Clodd, a coward, only son of Sir 
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Henry Cloud, and John his cousin, an overbearing man, 
with a reputation for brutal sternness and exploration 
work. Driven out of Compton Ferrers by an unjust 
charge of forgery, he is back from an expedition in Arabia 
when Philip disappears. His body is found in the river ; 
the shock kills Sir Henry, and John Cloud succeeds to 
the property. Marrying Grace Maryland he promises to 
cease exploring, but the change from activity to the 
monotony of a country gentleman's life drives him to 
gambling and drinking. Ultimately his wife, for his own 
sake and that of his child, hoping to retrieve their squandered 
fortune, releases him from his promise, and he departs to 
relocate, in South America, a gold mine discovered by a 
former partner. Tricked of this, he returns to find the 
ill-omened estate sold and his wife duped out of the profits 
on a speculation which would have restored their vanished 
splendours. The latent nobility in John Cloud's character 
enables him to triumph over ruin, and in Canada he learns 
^ that a man may lose all and yet gain everything. 


THE HIDDEN CHILDREN. By Robert W. Chambers. 6s. 

(Appleton.) 

This fine novel is remarkable for many reasons. It is 
remarkable for the lavish scale on which it is planned, 
and for the strength of its plot, which does not wince for 
a moment under a weight of six hundred and fifty pages. 
It is remarkable for its masterful grasp of liistorical details ; 
the pictures it gives Of the savage warfare waged between 
white men and red, between the liborly-seeking American 
colonists and the hated British and their Indian allies, 
have a vivid, imaginative-realistic touch. It is remark- 
able, above all, for the insight and understanding, amount- 
ing almost to intuition, with which it icpresents, in all 
their subtle characteristics, the several Indian tribes whose 
feuds increased ten-fold the horrors ol the war. The plot 
centres on the mysterious mission of a ragged, gicy-eyed 
waif ol a girl known as Lois, who haunts the soldiers' 
camps and bewitches, in spite of liimself, a gallant young 
officer ol Morgan's Rifles. Every year, on a certain day, 
wherever she chances to be, Lois finds outside her door 
two little beaded mocassins, and with them a strip of 
silver birch on which is written : Swift mocassins for 

little feet as swift against the day that the long trail is 
safe. Then, in the Vale Yndaia, little Lois, .seek her who 
bore you, saved you, lost you, but who loves you always." 
The story tells how Lois, with the assistance of her soldier 
lover and a Mohican guide, follows the dread trail to 
Yndaia, and after braving toirors unspeakable comes at 
last to her heart's desire. The Mohican guide is a strikingly 
clever piece of characterisation, and of the many memories 
which haunt the reader on closing the book the most 
insistent, perhaps, are the delicate beauty of the White 
Bridal, and the stark horror of the sacrificial rites of the 
Red Sorcerer. 


Zbe Bookman’s tiable. 


PAULINE BONAPARTE AND HER LOVERS. By Hector 
Fleischmann. 12 s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 

The style of Mr. Hector Fleischmann, as it is revealed 
to us by his anonymous translator, is evidently meant to 
intrigue the reader and to lure him on to peruse this chronicle 
of scandals. But to a good many people it may quite 
possibly have the opposite effect. It is a bad style. It 
suggests that the author is winking knowingly at the 
reader as he unfolds his frivolous, aggressively chatty 
narrative. Pauline Bonaparte was one of the loveliest 
and most temperamental members of an extraordinary 
family. She did not attain to such eminence in love 


as her illustrious brother did in war, but she loved passion- 
ately and often, and only a lack of intelligence and serious- 
ness in her methods pervented her from being one of the 
world’s grandes amourenses. The author's attempts to 
envisage her as a person of dignity and importance are 
futile. She was no Catherine de Medici, no Mossalina. She 
was a luxury-loving woman, the spoilt and petulant sister 
of an Emperor, an ardent and capricious creature with a 
distinct trait of eroticism in her cluiracter. Her love 
affairs were almost as numerous as her brother’s victories. 
She began to occupy herself with the tender passion as 
early in her life as possible, and she remained coquette 
and intrigante lu the last. “ When I am dead," she 
whispered at the last hour, " cover my face." Erfiron was 
her first lover. She married then Prince Iforghese, and he 
proved even more indulgent than Mapoleoii to her escap- 
ades and adventures. She was very beautiful -Canova 
modelled his Venus from lui -very gay, and rather silly. 
She was reputed to have the figure of a goddess and the 
intelligence of a bird. She was Napoleon’s favourite 
.stster and upheld lor him the dignity of his toy court at 
Elba. The story of her wanderings from spa to spti over 
the Continent m search of adventure and happiness is one 
ni the most extraordinary episodes ol a lantastic career. 


SEEDS OF PINE. By Janey Canuck. Illustrated, fis 
(Hocldcr and Stoughton ) 

Somewhere in this volume the author declares her inten- 
tion of one day writing a book that " will flow along withfnit 
a break in the smooth, natural way people talk when they 
are alone with their families." We do not hesitate to say 
that Mrs. Arthur Murphy in this book has gone far to 
realise her ambition, " Seeds of Pine " are the symbols 
of the hardy pioneers engaged in carrying the steel trail 
of the Grand Trunk I’acific into the remote far nortli-west 
of Canada. 1‘he author has brought to her work an 
admirable faculty of observation, having the keen eye and 
good judgment to discern the literary value of apparently 
unimportant details which, as a matter of fact, are the 
very marrow of such a record. The writer's enthusiasm 
for ('anada is boundless and contagifius, and she has been 
able to convey to us a wonderfully clear impression of the 
grandeur of the open country and the hardihood of the 
men and women that it produces and absorbs. That she 
has had the courage to be critical as well as eulogistic gives 
additional value to a record which, in sjnte of the author’s 
prohibition, we venture to call " breezy " as well as fasci- 
nating and informative. The volume closes with a prose, 

Song of this Land," to which the (heat War gives special 
poignancy and force. “ We are tlie wide-ruling seed of 
the Saxons, and ever shall we answer to the rally of the 
race. All hands around ! We will pledge the homeland 
of Britain I " 

TOLSTOY. By Edward (iamett. is. ii(‘t (Constable.) 

Mr. Garnett's contribution to this series of vignette 
" Modern Biographies " will attract many readers. That 
Tolstoy should have been permitted to live, and write, in 
Russia, remains one of the most startling surprises in 
history. Always fearless, outspoken, fanatical, he was 
never apparently even in danger. We have here no 
attempt at an explanation in detail, but a suggestive 
analysis of the C:ouiit's complex personality, an appreciation 
of his art. and a revelation of his moral grandeur. The 
secret of Tolstoy’s apparent inconsistences is found in one 
sentence of " My Conlessions " : " One can only live when 
one is intoxicated with life" Hence the constant struggle, 
in his nature, between an intcn.se joy in every experience 
possible to humanity, and self-denial’s extreme asceticism ; 
and between the vitality of a supreme artist, and the narrow 
outlook of a fanatic preacher. Mr. Garnett endeavours to 
prove that, however unpracticable were Tolstoy's social 
and political ideals, however ludicrous the attempts to 
embody them in enthusiastic communities, his principles 
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were iar-xwLchi^) and thoiin^ . tbw^Vftrucf « 

tli6 liirholo of Wa louflid^th'6 

root df 9#>vil ** ta the fklle d<!k:tHiie Wtiidh is tau^ io tt^ 
people thtder the name of Christianity,** Tolstoy, in fact, 
hated all so-called Liberalism and reform, was thoroughly 
ibeptfbal towards Progress and Civilisation, and actually 
indiff^nt to the organisation of society ; yet ho was too 
greatM man to deny *' the egoist roots of his own instincts." 
He |>6r8onally inaugurated certain original methods of 
educiition ; twice organised famine relief ; and devoted 
mUjgh time and attention to the relief of poverty and 
sickness. If his Christian anarchism “ ultimately leads to 
the most sombre denial of human life,'* he never neglected 
the appeal of humanity. Wc should prefer to have seen 
most of Mr. Garnett's footnotes incorporated in his text, 
but he has covered the ground with vigour and insight, 
leaving us an impressive picture of Tolstoy, Artist and 
Man. 


IMPERIAL AMERICA. 

(Stanley Paul.) 


By J. M. Kennedy. 12s. 6d. net. 


Near the beginning of his book Mr. Kennedy gives a 
photograph of “ the oldest house in the United States," a 
ramshackle place at Santa F6, New Mexico, and towards 
the close he gives us a photograph of one of the highest 
of New York's " skyscrapers," a 32-storey building. In 
that pictorial contrast wc may see typified sometliing of 
the difference between the America of the " revolted 
colonics " and the America which declares that the M unroe 
Doctrine holds good for the southern continent as well as 
for the northern ; between colonies that fought for inde- 
pendence and a combination of States that may think it 
necessary to fight for markets. It is the present and the 
in^ediate future with which the author of this deeply 
ii^lbresting book is concerned, though to make the present 
cUiar he gives a brief but illuminating survey of the past, 
fl^m the first settling of the eastern seaboard of America. 
Mr* Kennedy sets out with a slight sneer at the Puritans 
(and their *' lineal political descendants " the Liberals of 
to-day), in that their religious ciithiisiasin so well fitted in 
with their commercial exploitations, though he recognises 
that their solidity of character enabled them to thrive in 
the stubborn soil of the west and that that solidity has in a 
measure persisted to the present, when Lnglish is the mother 
tongue of but 31 per cent, of the population, and German 
the mother- tongue of 27 per cent. The story of America in 
its relations with the home country of Europe is succintly 
stated by one who shows liimself well fitted to present the 
essentials of an historical survey in a clear and telling 
fashion. The impression that we get is of the almost 
inevitable development of " Imperialism " in America, 
and of an a.spect of the relationship of thi.s country and the 
United States which, as the author declares, "if less 
seductive and tender than that held up to us by the peace- 
mongers, is certainly more manly and more in accordance 
with reality." Essentially this study of American relation- 
ships is an addition to the already considerable body of 
volumes called into being by the completion of the Panama 
i*panal. It is a deeply interesting book, and one that may 
■ be the better welcomed for its note of bracing criticism, its 
author's refusal to accept the deadening doctrine that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
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MfeSSRS. WARD. LOCK & CO. 

the Picture (6s.) is an attractive melodrama 
the love interest is unusually well developed. So is 
ilactiiflg ii|terest — for the hero is a young man who possesses 
»te taste "in artistic matters, and invincible luck as well, 
iwy fladm Mll find a curious fascination in the manner In 

S llKAu^e, Turner*^ greatest picture, for instwe. 

UHL who has demuded the heroine of her iitheri- 
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' d«tQCtiv» ficticMMtor being. . . 

MESSRS. SIDGWICK & JACKSON. 

The mere fact that The Wife In Ancieni and Modern Tittiei, 

by E. J. Schuster (is. net), which wa^ first publistied in 
191 1 , should have been reissued this year/%, perhaps, the best 
testimony to its excellence, and, indeed, vwj^nnot call to ifiind 
offhand any other book of approximately same size 'IjWch 
contains so much information so soberly, Clearly, agd condbely 
put. Mr. Schuster, indeed, makes no pretence of concealing his 
sympathy with the cause of the wife, and he is quite reai^.to 
break a lance in his struggle with the " convenient assusnpmcms 
of prejudiced or interested adherents of the present state of 
things," but he is rarely partisan in his statements, and he is 
very far from adopting that attitude towards the relative advan- 
tages of marriage and free union which is taken up by a cex;mn 
number of the most advanced feminists. Occasionally, perlyaps, 
Mr. Schuster is somewhat bigoted, as where he, ^ntites that 
" blindness to notorious facts marks the opposMol^ remrm 
of the Divorce Laws," and some of his statements Oft the inm^t- 
ability of woman suffrage betray an unwillingness to enUit 
opponents with any superfluity of brain-poweap, bfttt on whole 
he iafair enough, and, whatever his comments, he does not distort 
his actual facts. ^ 

MESSRS. J. CURWEN & SONS! 

Negro Folk-Singing Games and Folk Games of the Habitants 

is a delightful collection of negro folk-singing games, preceded 
by interesting and amusing textual matter, and illnstrated 
with photographs which add greatly to the book's quaint, 
charm. The traditional melodics and text are transcribed by 
Grace Cleveland Porter, and the accompaniments are by Henry 
Worthington Loomis. On the cover is a portrait of Mammy 
Mary, whose motherly benevolence seems to shed its radiance 
through all the pages. Some of the games included in the book 
were given in Euiopc for the first time last year by the children 
of the Esperance Guild of Morris Dancers at Miss Porter's recital. 
" That the book will be an addition to the English folk art 
books," says Mi.ss Mary Neal, honorary secretary to the Guild, 
who writes a short foreword, *' is, in my mind, assured by the fact 
that the children loved the games and entered into the playing 
of them with great zest." Miss Porter's excellent collection will 
do much to bring English children in contact with the games 
that have delighted the heart of the little negro for generations ; 
and to make them known will surely mean to make them popular, 
for, as Mammy said : " Dey wuzcii’ only enjoyip* deyselves, 
but dey wuz a-gittin’ exercise 'sides dc fun." 

MR. WILLIAM HODGE. 

The Trial of the Seddons, edited by Filson Young (53.) 
is a new volume in tlie " Notable English Trials," which already 
includes " Eugene Aram " and " Mrs. Maybrick," and promises 
" John Thurtell " and " Dr. Crippen." The four hundred pages 
cover a full report of the trial. Mr. Filson Young contributes 
an introduction, outlining the case, and pointing out its signifi- 
cance as "a classical example of the working of the Prisoners' 
Evidence Act in capital cases." " To one who heard the whole 
of the trial." he says, " it appeared as if in fact Seddon was 
convicted not because the Crown succeeded in proving his guilt, 
but because he failed to prove his innocence." There are photo- 
graphs of the then Attorney-General. Mr, Marshall JHMl, Mr. 
Gervais Rentoul, the Seddons and Miss life 

in this form arc more excusable than in fiction. "^TJiey nuiy be 



expected to serve the cause of truth as well 
reading matter to the leisured. Whetlier an; 
might be hurt in a manner likely to outweigh 
it is not for us to say, but it must be mentioned as 
worth attention. The right of the volume to exist 
suppose, be taken as proved only by the measur^.^ it8.S! 
Mr. Filson Young’s point might have been ^ 
four hundred pages, and apart from it reading 
ing could be found in trials involving no one 
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In The Mystery of Dark Hollow (ds.), 

Green attempts — with much success* 
usual scheme of the detective novel, 
the bo<^ deals is twelve years old. It was 
the heroine's husband has paid the penalty 
her daughter, Reuther, has fallen in 
judge who sentenced Scoville to deaths S 
Mrs. Scoville's eyes impossible ; •unless her 
can be established. It is with this end in 
herself to her old home, there to start the 
end in the solving of the mystery, and the tefiftion , 

and her lover. As is usual when^Miss Gre^^ls the 
\atep8 by which the crime is 
extraordinarily ingenious 
ia in every way an admirable 
appeal to evervc'Teader' who 
1^ think totiE^ of which 
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WARD, LOCK &C0.S LIST 


NEW 

SIX-SHILLING FICTION 

From all Libraries and booksellers. 

THE SECRET OF THE REEF 

Harold Bindloss 
THE PATHWAY (4th Edition) 

Gertrude Page 

THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT 

Eden Phillpotts 
SIR VINCENTS PATIENT 

Headon Hill 

WHEAT AND TARES Paul Trent 


TRADER CARSON 


John Barnett 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(38. 6cL) Joseph Hocking 

THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 

A. W. Marchmont 

THE YEARS OF FORGETTING 
(2nd Edition) Lindsay Russell 

THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6dJ 

Justus M. Forman 
THE HOUSE OF MAMMON 

Fred M. White 
THE WHITE LIE Wm. Le Queux 

THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 

Louis Tracy 

THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 

Domford Yates 
BEHIND THE PICTURE 

M. McDonnell Bodkin 

HIS OWN LAW Frank Barrett, 

CL^NSING FIRES L. G. Moberly 

LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 

Effie A. Rowlands 

IN SELF DEFENCE (3s. 6d.) 

^ Silas K. Hocking 

the admirable CARFEW 

Edgar Wallace 

THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB 

J. S. Fletcher 

THE WAY OF SINNERS 

Marie Connor Leighton 

A shadowed love 

Fred M. White 



SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


AINSLIE GORE : A Sketch from Life 

Hv Ma|or GAMBII R PARRY, Author of ‘The Pageant of Hj Day, 

* 1 he Spirit of the Old I oik he I post Bvo net 


THE VILLA FOR COELEBS 

By Sli JAMFS H YOXAI I , M P , Autboi of The Windet Veara, 
he Largt post 8vo 6b. nc t 


FROM the OLD SOUTH SEA HOUSE 

Itcinis Jhoiim Kiiiiim y Iitt r Hock lygri tjiiH 1 Dtifl by A W 
Rl MNl \ Author (T The Diltsmin, &c With t 1 hou gravure 
FrontispiLcc L ir^c. post 4vu, 7e« 6d. n< t 

ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, and other Studies 

Hy JUI lA CARTWRIOIII Aiith »r of ‘ 1 he Pcifftt ( ouriur "The 
Pilnteis of hloniiLC dec With 16 IlluBtritlJiis lOs. 6d, mt 

ir^DICK^yS LONDON ~ 

Ily 1 HOPKINSON SMI 1 II, Author of ' In 1 h ickeray h London 
With 74 1 ull Page llluKtraik na from tin Authors Dt iwlngfc In Char 
coil bupei royal °vo iSs. m l 

THE^OYAGM OF CAPTAI^COTT 

Kit dd by CHARI I S I URl H , Author ol Ci iillic y M itiln School 
b( y A Hind of Hrutiurs, &( With i Prrtitoiy ( hapti r by Sii J 
M DARR\ iirt With a Portrait, llliisttaiions and 1 Map 1 irge 
p st 8vo 6s. ni t 

NEW POEMS 

By ROBFIU BROWNING aiH 1 1 I/ABf I H DARRl IT BROWN 
INC. Iditrd by Sit PKEDI K1 C. klN\ON KC B 1) 1 itt 
With a Pnrtialts ihitof Mis Hiownliif Im fiom an unpublishetl 
miniature palntitiK Small cremn 8vu 5a uct 

FREEDOM t Poems 

ByGYOPbKLY WIN UlROP \ OUNG. Author of' Wind tod Hill 
Demy Bvo, 5a. net 

BRONTE POEMS : Selections from ^e 
Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and 
Branwell Bronte 

Incluling some Pot ms hitherto unprInteJ TdlPd, vritb an Intro 
ducilon by ARIHUK C HENSON C V O With tbt recently 
discuvcrntl Portraits ol the bistirs I cap Svo, cloth, 2a. 6d. nut, 
k athci 3a. 6d. »(’t 

THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA j 

By HI RNARI) MOSl S vols , demy 8\o 21s. net X 

ETON IN THE EIGHTIES ~ 

Hy 1 RI( PARKLR, Author ot Th* Siniioi and the Problem ' 

' I'romise of Arden, ' &c With 8 lIlu&lrdtlons» Large post Svo, 7a. 6d. 
net 


ITALY’S FOREIGN AND COLONIAIA 
POLICY ^ 

Htim. t Tt inslatlnn of Senitor Tittonl s Spctchts by (he Biron 
BLRNAhDU OUAKANIA dl SAN bl VI RING With a Portrait of 


BLRNAhDU OUARANIA dl SAN bl VI RI 
S II It >r llttonl Laigf p ist Svo, 7b. 6d. net 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GENTLE- 
WOMAN, and other Sketches 

By the llonbU MRS 1 lOM I CLISI Author of “From a Little 
J own Gardi n and other Sketchi s, ( tc Crown Bvo, 5a. m t 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 

ByTHL AUIIIOROF* I LI/ABbTHAND HERGI RM\N GARDI N 

THE PASTOR’S WIFE 

Giobi — ' A wonderful porti ait ol a woman by a woman The powar o| 
this story Is undent ible, and the anilysK ul feminine feeling almost 
uncanny A vet y rc maikable novel lnde< d 
f vsning Standard — The story is told with wondi rful art, and, tb^ 
author has a knack of sotting loith its progressive phases with a Iffbg 
touch 

SPRAGGE’S CANYON 

By HORACE ANNI SLFY VACHl I L, Author of “ The Hill,” 'The 
Paladin, “ blinds Down, &o 

MOLLY, MY HEART’S DELIGHT 

jr KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of * A Midsummer Rose/ **Joli(i 
Bulitel a Daughters, &e 

THE WAYS OF MISS BARBARA 

By AGNFS and EGBRION CASiLl , Authors Of **Rom of the 
World, *' French Nan, Ac 


LONOOMi SUItH. BUNK S €S. IS. WATlkiiaS dUl|(|, 
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J. M. BARRIE 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON WILL PUBLISH 
IMMEDIATELY “HALF HOURS” BY SIR J. M. BARRIE. 


THE VOLUME WILL CONTAIN FOUR OF HIS 
INIMITABLE ONE-ACT PLAYS. “PANTALOON.” “THE 
TWELVE POUND LOOK.” “ROSALIND.” & “THE WILL.” 

Price 6/ - 


HALF HOURS 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS. LONDON. E.C. 


From Hodder & Stoughton’s Autumn List 

THE POETRY OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


A HANDBOOK to the POETRY of 

This Important work, prepared with Mr. Kipling’s con- 
sent and approval, will be Issued uniform in style with 
“The Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling." This \sthe 
book for those to whom Mr. Rudyard Kipling's poems 
are a constant source of delight. His poems abound in 
technicalities, archaic words, and expressions, for which 
the general reader has hitherto had to search in dictionaries 
and other works of reference : not infrequently with only 
partial success. Mr. Durand^s book, however, is much 
much more than a mere glossary of obscure expressions. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By Ralph Durand. 

Price 10/6 net. 

It embodies short biographical notices, such as those on 
“Eddiof Manhood End," on “Gholam Hyder, the Red 
Chief," and on “ her that died at Simon’s Town in service 
of our foes"; it includes reference to the rite of johar, 
the myth concerning “ Upsarsas," or the original pro- 
pounder of the question “Is not Calno like Carchemlsh?”; 
it gives an explanation of the personal interest that 
attaches to "The Rhyme of the Three Captains.’* In 
fact, it is full of information and Interest for the lover 
of Kipling. 


Madame GEORGETTE LEBLANC-MAETERLINCK 


THE GIRL WHO FOUND THE BLUE BIRD. By Madame Georgette 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck, wife of the famous Author of ** The Blue Bird.*’ Price s/« aet. 

" Mark Twain once said the two most interesting characters volume. Needless to say the author was profoundly Im- 
of the modern world were Napoleon and Helen Keller. The pressed by the phenomenon of a strange personality. . . . 

latter is the wonderful American woman who Is deaf, dumb, Madame Maeterlinck’s story of the blind but happy girl, is 

and blind. Madame Maurice Maeterlinck lately set out to 


see this marvel of Innate intelligence developed by skllfiU 
teaching, and her experiences are recorded in the present 

A NEW VOLUME by J. H. 


THE MASON BEES. By J. H. Fabre. 
Unifonii with "The Life of the Fly** and 

” The Mason Bees," the volume of the works of Henri 
Patire which Is to be published in English this Autumn, 
promises to be at least as interesting as the popular 
predecessors, “The Life of the Spider** and "The Life 
of the Fly/' It will contain chapters on the mason 

HODDER Sc STOUGHTON, 


a charming gem of biography, deeply interesting in subject 
and graceful and tender in expression of the thoughts to 
which that subject inevitably gives rise."— Telef^aph^^, 

FABRE, “The Insects* Homer.** 


. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mottos. 
"The Life of the Spider." Price e/* net. 

bees and their numerous parasites ; on the red ants ;> 
on the leaf-cutters, the cotton-weavers and the resin 
bees; and lastly on the curious and but llttle-known 
burrowing bees, while a chapter Is also devoted to the , 
bees’ poison. 

, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Go.'s List 


MR. HENRY NEWROLT’S 
Netc SooAr for Christmas 

THE BOOK OF THE 
BLUE SEA 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 32 Illustrations In Black-and- 
White by NORMAN WILKINSON. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top. 5s. net. 

The stortoK In this book are not fiction, for every pajje of ihein Is a 
record of fact. ]lut neither are they history, in the ordinary sense of that 
dry word ; they are pictures of real naval life in the days of Nelson, pictures 
of sea service and sea fi^^hts as they looked at this moment to those for 
whom they were not yet historical evs'iits, but fresh persor'al adventures. 
And they arc seen thrniiKh the eyes of boys —not entirely, because boys 
grow up and are promoted, but each one of them is ihi' rt'ccrd of a hoy’s 
career from the nionient of his first Kolnj^ lo sea. To these is added the 
story of Trafalgar, which gives iiioaiiiiig and unity to all ilie rest of that 
period ; and this account of the battle is the first published since the report 
of the recent Admiralty Committee. 


NOW READY. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The concluding Volume of 

GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX 

By the Right Hon. 

SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 

“ There are many plcture.sqiie touches illuminating and varying a bonk 
which we have onjoyeil at every page. Slratc’glsts will find much to absorb 
them in this triuinpli of deiimcrutic and voluntary troops over an aimy with 
every Mrlvantage of discipline, eqmpmeni, and fighting tiaditlons Hut the 
general reader will prire the book for its jiernianent human interest, and 
not merely its temporary appllcahihty.* — Ha// Mall Gazette. 


FABLES 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

NEW EDITION. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 
numerous initials and tail pieces by E. R. HERMAN. 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Edition de Luxe on large paper, bound In selected parchment. 
Limited to 105 copies. Royal 4to. 21s. net. 


THB PAN-ANGlf£S : A Consideration of tlio Federa- 
tion of tbe Seven English-ipeaking Nations— British lulosi 
Hulled States, Nrw Zealand. Australia, South Africa, Newfoundland, 
Canada. By SINCLAIR KENNKDV. Svo. 7s.6d.net. 


WORK AND WAGRS : in oontinnation of Lord 


Pan. 111. 


„ . _ _ and ** Foreign Work and 

By S115NEY .1. CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com. 
Social Betterment. 6vt>. ta. net. 


»y’s ** Work and Wages 
b Wages.'* By siiiNr 


A SCHOOLMASTER'S APOLOGY. By the Rev. 

CYRIL A. ALINGTON, lleadinafitcr of Shrewsbury School. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ A book which deals with many sides of education in a way as witty 
as it is stout-hearted."— Tunes. 


THE 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE MYSTERY: 

Being Leotures delivered in New York, 1913. By the 

Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D. Crown Bvo. 

[Nearly ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Bdlted by ANDRBW LANG. 

S 5 Volumes. Crown 8vo, gilt top. Price Ss. 6d« net each. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR AND BUCK-AND-WHITL 


Bins Fairy Book. 
Bod Fairy Book 
Grooa Fairy Book 
YsUow Fairy Book 
Fink Fairy Book 
Orsy Fairy Book 
Vioist Fairy Book 
Orimson Fairy Book 
Onmgs Fairy Book 
Brown Fairy Book 
Olivs Fairy Book 
liOno Fairy Book 
Btao Footry Book 


Trne Story Bsok 
Bed True Story Book 
AU Sorts of Stories Bsok 
Strangs Story Book 
Animal Story Book 
Rod Book of Anlmm Stories 
Arabian NIgbto 
Book of Bomonoo 
Bed Bomonoo Book 
Prtnoeo and Frlnoooooo 
Bod Book of Boroos 
Book of Saints and Boroos 


, IjlWGMANS, GREBM k CO., 31, P.lHM«tar lUw, UHID01I, F.C. 


J^ISBETS’ AUTUMN 
BOOKS 


7^' X 5". With new Portrait of the Author. 5s« 

CONNAUGHT to CHICAGO 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 

Author of '* Spanish Gold," " General John Regan,” etc., etc. 

America seen from a new angle by this delightful 
humourist. 


X 6y With Photlfgravurc Pr(Wlis/y?ei'<\ ridilv h>und in 
cover designed bv Plorcncc tironrnc. 5s. net. 

TOLD IN GALLANT DEEDS 

A Child's History of the War. 

By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “Barbara 
Rcbell," “ Ihe Heart of Penelope," etc., etc. 

The Publishers believe that this book will prove the Child’s 
Classic of the War. \Noncmbcr. 


yV* 5 '^ pa f*er boards. Cover dc'i^n by It. (hthdale. 

2s. net. 

THE KAISER’S MOTHER 

A Popular Edition of that very successful book, 

“ The Empress Frederick : A Memoir." 


THE BOOK FOR YOUR SOLDIER FRIEND 

u KITCHENER OF 
KHARTOUM 

Miss Jane Findlater writes from the Oldway Military 
Hospital : " ' Kitchener of Khartoum ' was seized on 
at every turn."* 


COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS 

5s. 

CECILY'S HIGHWAYMAN. By Dorothea Moore, Author 
of " A Plucky Schoolgirl,” “ My Lady Bellamy,” etc. 


3s. 6d. 

THE WHITE CARAVAN 

By W. E. Calc. 


each. 

HEADMISTRESS HIURY 

By Miss Kathlyn Rhodes. 


ROGER the MASTERFUL CAPTAIN NANCY 

By Geoffrey White By Dorothea Moore. 

THE TAMING OF TARM. 

By Mrs. Hobart Hampden. 


SOME TOPICAL 
RIGHT OF THE LINE 

By E. Bcrrey. The best 
book on the Royal Artillery 
Is. 6d. 


BOOKS 

MY UFE AMONG THE 
BLUEJACKETS 

By Agnes Weston. The 
best book on the Navy at 
home. 6$. and 3s. 6d. 


THE KING’S GUARDS 

By E. Berrey. Is. 6d. 


The FLYING SUBMARINE 

By Percy Westerman. 

3s. 6d. 


ITALY TO-DAY 

By Bolton King and T. Okey. 6s. 


WRITE FOR FULL AUTUMN LIST. 

N1SB£TS: R2. Beraen Street, Loadon, W. 
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CHAnO& WINDUS, 111, St. Martinis Lane 
FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN 

By ERNEST DIMNET. DemySvo. Buckram. 16 i.net 

LETTERS OF FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 

Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With i6 
Illustrations, and with Recollections of Dostoevsky by his 
^ Friends. Demy 8vo. Buckram. 7». 6d. net. 

THE BOOK of tiK BAYEUX TAPESTRY 

By HIT AIRE BETJ.OC. With 7(^1 Coloured Illustrations 
reproducing the whole of the Original 'J'apestry. Royal 
«vo. Cloth. lOt. 6d. net 

MY ADVENTURES IN THE COMMUNE, 

PARIS, 1871. 

By EBNEST ALKKEIJ VIZETELI.Y. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF YONE NOGUCHI 

Told by himscll. With 8 Illustrations by YOSHIO 
MARKINO. 6s. net 

A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PICTURES 

By Mrs. IIENl^Y HEAD. With 34 Illustrations (24 of 
which arc in Colour). 5s. net. 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 

Ten drawings illustrating the Poem of FRANCIS 
THOMPvSON. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. net 

CUPID AND PSYCHE 

(From the “Golden Ass of Apiilcius ) 

With 8 Illustrations by DOROTHY MULLOCK. 5s. net 


CHATTO A WlNDUSt HI* St. Martin's Lane. 




(Novsubbs. z^. 


APPLETON8’ NEW 
61 - BOOKS 


THE HIDDEN CHILDREN 

Robert W. Chambers 

Romance — Adventure — Mystery — Love — all are com- 
bined in this story of the life and love of a nameless 
woman. 

OLD WIVES FOR NEW 

David Graham Phillips 

A frank and faithful picture of married life as it exists 
in modern society to-day. 

THE FLAMING SWORD 

Qsorf s Gibbs 

A ruined sf)ciety man, drifting helple.ssly along, is rescued 
by a beautiful girl : such is the introduction to a charm- 
ing love stfiry which holds the reader’s interest to the 
haj^py end. 

TO-DAY’S DAUGHTER 

Jossphlne D. Bacon 

Every woman should read this intensely interesting 
story debating with the problem which faces all clever, 
lovable women of to-day: how to make the most of 
their opportunities, and to show what they can do in 
shaping their own lives. 

THE FLAME OF FROST Alios Jonss 

A story of love and adventure in the Canadian Woods, 
with a new and fascinating type of heroine whose rare and 
unaflected charm lingers in the memory of the reader. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE 

Amsila E. Barr 

A vivid picture of a man’s struggle with his conscience : 
a strong theme handled with sympathy and humanity. 


26t Bsdford St., OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


FROM ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 


HENRY NEWBOLTS ‘ADMIRALS ALL.’ 

F cap 8vo. Cloth 1 •. 6d. nc.t ; %vrrippcr, 1 •, net, 

Contains * Drake’s Drum/ * Fiehtinir T^memire ' anr 


, , , [29fh Edition. 

Fighting T^inemire ’ and other famous poems. 


By WILFRID W. GIBSON. 

THOROUGHFARES. Lyrical Poems. 

Crown 8vo, 2 B. Sd. net. 

BORDERLANDS. Dramatic Poems. 

Crown 6vo, 2 b. 0 d. net. 

A CONVERSAfibNAL TOUR IN 

AMERICA. By E. H. LACON WATSON. Pott 410, 3.. Sd. nrt. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A TROUBADOUR. 

All Interpretation of Browning** *Sordello.* By H. H. 

THOMPSON (Mrs. Wilfrid Thompson). Crown 8vo, 2 n. Bd. net. 

ERNEST DOWSON. 1888-1897. Reminboonoea. 

Unpubllahed Letter*, end MergineJie. (With ■ Blbliogrephy.) 

By VICTOR PLARR. Crown 8vo, 9m, 6d. net. [Nearly Ready, 

FIFTY-ONE TALES. By lord DUNSANY. crown Svo, 

Ss. Sd. net. [in preparation. 

SWINBURNE t a Critical Study. By j. earle 

WELBY. Crown Svo, 4n. 6d. net. [In ike Press. 

SONNETS OF THE BANNER AND THE 

STAK. With on Eaaey on the Bonnet •• on Imtmment of 
Pbetry. By ARTHUR LYNCH. Crown Svo, te. 0 d. net. [Nop, 2nd. 

SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND ENLARGED. 

COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH IN 

XH£ W£ST COUNTRY. Their Priendahip. Work Mid 
Surrounding*. By Prof. KNIGHT, LL.D. lUustnited by EDMUND 
H, NEW. Demy SAd, Im* 0 d. net. (Aov. 2nd.^ 

VIGO CABIN 0 T 0 KRIR 0 . 

Royal cloth la 0 d. net ; wrapper, Ig. net 
WPW VA1 I TUP*; 

SAILOR TOWN : Sea Sonifs and BaUads. 

By C. FOX-SMtTH. 

SCMSIGS IN SAIL, and Other Chantias. ^ 

. By C. POX-SMITH. [Second Tkovuand, 

^ME SLINGS AND ARROWS FROM JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. 

HOME IN WAR TIME. Poems. 

By SIDNEY DOBELL. * [Second Edition. 

Lendon t BLKIfi' MATHRMB, Oork Btr^dt^ W. 


B. T. BATSFORD’S LIST 


JuBt PubHaheel. 

Contnlnlng 180 pages, including 120 pen and ink Drawings 
mostly full-page. Octavo, cloth, gilt. 5s. net. 


BRUGES 


A Record and an Impression by MARY STRATTON 
(Editor of “Fellowship Books. *^} With 120 Drawings 
spscislly mads for the book by CHARLES WADE. 

This book, which ha* bonn in preparation for some time, should be of 
lively interest to-day when the valour of the Belgians has aroused the ad- 
miration of the whole civilised world. What Is written of Bniges— one of 
the most beautiful medi«‘val cities In the world—is typical of Belgium. 

’The spirit of the men who built the old Flemish city, who lougbt for 
its freedom and sacrificed their lives in its defence, is the same spirit that 
has impelled the heroic resistance with which the Belgians have met their 
invaders. Mr. Charles Wade, who has made the pen and ink drawlngt, 
is an artist whose work has not hitherto been brought before the pubffc, 
but which has attracted considerable attention amongst those privileged 
to see it. 


Juat Pubttated, 

With over 350 lllustraMons rsproducsd from photographs 
and drawings, including a specially prsparsd asrica of 
Ground Plans. Largs crown 8vo. clotk, ^It. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE 

ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH 

An account of tbs chief Building Types and of their 
Materials during nine centuries. 

By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D„ F.S.A. 

Dr. Cox is well known for his important writings on Eoeletlology. 
He has long studied with unwearied Interest the churches of England, ihe 
majority oi which he has personally visited, and in the present voiume he 
gives a Dird's-eye view of the whole field of his fascinating subject, 

5 ! ^ 

Racuktly Pubtitbed, 

With upwards of 70 lllustraaons of Pinna. Viawa« aa4 
varioua Garden Aocsssoriss. Cr. Svo, cloth, SS;, act. 

GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

By WALTER H. GODFREY, Architect. 

A simple Guide to the Planning of a Garden. What to seek end what > 
to avoid— an aid to good vtd efloctive arrangement. 

** It is a book that will delight evetybod,) who luvet a garden and llkds 
to look upon some ol its charm os the result of hit own lai)our. ” 

—The Wedmimter Geutde. 

UaatraUd ProBpoctutod wtlt bo Bent os mppUoaiion- 

B, T. BAT8FORD;* Ltd., 94, High Holbprn, LONDOB^ 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S 
AUTUMN LIST 

The following 3ooks are being published 
at the Sodlep Head this season : 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

By KENNETH GRAHAME. WIdi 1;, illll■.trallon!i, End Paprrs and 
Cover OeslKii by K. J. ENRAGHT-MOONY. 12s. 6d. net. 

POPPYLAND 

By II. D£ VERE STACPOOLE. With iR I II us i rat ion in C'nlour, 
End l^apfrns and Cover Desif^n liy LEIGHTON PEARCE. Crown 
4to. 6s. net. 

COME UNTO THESE YELLOW 
SANDS 

A li'alry Story by MARGARET L. WOODS. With i6 Illustrations 
in Colour and niiitierdus Drawings in Black-and-White by JOHN 
HANCOCK. CroA'ii 4tu. t)S. ni:t. 

ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH 
BOOK 

By DONALD MAXW'JCLL. Illustrated by the Author, Fcap. 4to. 
las. 6d. net. 

Anioti^ the 1)1.1111' llliistratioiis in tlil.s bonk are a number of 
char.icteristlc skelcnes of places whose names have become famous 
In the ])resrnt War. The cuuniry of Lorraine, ail the chlel towns 
of the Meuse, Verdun, Toul and Dliiant, the smaller villages of 
the Vosges District, etc., appear. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING, 1914 

With an Introduction and kxj Illustrations, reproduced from the 
Aniuial bUhibJtion of the Association of American Etchers. Demy 
Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

BIRDS OF THE INDIAN HILLS 

By DOUGLAS DEWAR. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. (Don 
Martin of Austria) 

By LADY MORETON. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
i6i. net. 

WITH THE TIN GODS 

By MRS. HORACE TREMLETT. With 18 Illustrations from 
Photographs. A delightful book of travel on the West Coast of 
Africa 12s. 6d. net. 

SOME PEKINGESE PETS 

Written and Illustrated by M. N. DANIEL. Small square Bvo. 
2S. net. 

THE LITTLE BOY OUT OF THE 
WOOD, and other Dream Plays 

By KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

MINIATURE EDITION OF WALTER 
CRANE’S TOY-BOOKS 

Medium i6rno (5I x 4D* is. net each. 

PUSS IN BOOTS and THE FORTY THIEVES 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY and BLUE BEARD 
THE THREE BEARS and MOTHER HUBBARD 

Uniform with this edition, is. net. 

PEREZ THE MOUSE 

Adapted from the Spanish of LOUIS COLOMA bv LADY MORE 
TON With 16 Illustrations in Colour by GEORGE HOWARD 
VYSB and many Marginal Illustrations. 


Aaatole Fraaoe 
P. E. IIIIIM Yooas 


6 s, each KmVEL* 

TBB BXVOLT OF THE ANGELS 
VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS 
THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HBABT Muriel Bine 
BUT SHE MEANT WELL William Caine 

FIBBT COUSIN TO A DREAM Cyril Baroonrt 

SHIFTING SANDS Alice BlrkSead 

A DROP IN INFINITY Gerald Orphan 

LOST SHEEP. A Tale of the Foreign Legion Vere Bhortt 
TEV LURE OF ROMANCE B. F. Frevoat Bstterelijr 
A?WS FACE Marten Fox 

dl^lMy CARTWRIGHT George StoTenaen 

3 §, 6 d* net each 

ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH TBB 

IDLE BIOB Stephen Leaoook 

VlIrDBR THE TRICOLOUR Fierro MUle 

Translated by B. DRILLIBN. Witb 6 llluitratlons In Colour 
. ' by HELEN McKlE. 


UNf, TNf BOMLIY HiAO, LOMNNI, «. 
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JOHN LONG’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


6«a NOVKLS 

A SLACK WIRK 

TIIKRE IMiRSONS 

THK SONG OF SII|{RKM>ER 

THE \V 1 ZAR 1 > OF THE TURF 

THE MORMON IJON 

THE COURTS OF LOVE 

THE ]>REAM FRIKNO 

THE l>KSPOT 

HONOUR IN I* AWN 

THE ORIVINC; FORC E 

IXINPLIirr and CONQUEST 

THE 1 >UAI 2 TOENTITY 

LORl> QUARirS VlSlTf>R 

THE NEW 1 >AWN 

OOMINO OF AGE 

MATOS OF SALEM 

THI 5 HEART OF .IOANNA 

THr: ITREATNESS OF JOHN 


Marion Hill 
IJy a Peer 
Henry Bruce 
Nat Ckmld 
David Ford 
Farrell Lc Breton 
V. Goltlio 
Ellen .\da Smith 
H. Maxwell 
Gctirgc Acorn 
Stewart h'rankland 
C’. Guise Mitford 
Florence Warden 
George Wouil 
Hichard Marsh 
K. L. Montgomery 
Hobert Hamblin 
T‘*Ioi enee Angelo 
THE 1 >ICE OT^ Love Edmuml Bosanquet 

TheMAN WHO KNEW ALL Marie Connor Leighton 


THE WOMAN RUTH 

iti 2 Essington\s folly 

AN UNHOI2Y ALI^IANC^E 
THITEE SUMMERS 
THE SNAliE GARIIEN 
THK BAKHAHIANS 
THE SECRET GALLING 

THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE Idlian Arnold 
THEIR MONTH Nita Claremont 

THK ROMANCE OF PRINCESS ARNULF 


Curtis Yorke 
'L'iieodorc G. Roberta 
Violet Tweedale 
Victor L. Whitecliurch 
Amy J, Baker 
James Blyth 
Olivia Ramsey 


BOORS OF THE MOMENT 

BELGIUM. HER KINGS, KINGDOM ud 

PEOPLE. By John tfe Conroy MaodonneU. ISe. net. 

With 50 lUustratirms, including [photogravure portrait of King Albert. 

iSKond^/mj^rtast^ 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COURT 

OF yiENNA: The private life of the Emperor of 

Austria. From information by a Distmguisht'il Personogo at Court. 

By Henri de Welndol and Philip W. Sergeant. Cloth 2m, net. 
With portrait of tlie Emperor. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE'S HOUR OF 

DESTINY. By Colonel H. Frohenlne. With a Preface 
by Sir Valentine ChlroL Cloth 2 e. net. 

theseFret^historVof the court 

OF BERLIN. From the Papers and Dianes of a Lady-in* 
Waiting to the German Empress-QucL-n. By Henry W. Flahor. 


le. net. 


THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST. The Story of a 

German Invasion. By Walter Wood, la net. 

[Sfonf 1 arPe Intpressicn. 

MARTIAL LAW WITHIN THE REALM 

OF ENGLAND. By James BL Lowry* Barristcr-at- 
Law. la net. 


HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH; rw. 

Miaotta* Care to the Nerves* The Rational System of 
Bxercisiiig for Health rather than for mere Strength. By Perolval 
Gw Maetere, B.A. Cantab. With 32 Illustrations and Cliart of the 
Exercises. Crown 8vo. Price 2a 6d. net. A System of Exercises 
deWsed to promote Health, and not muscle development only. 

ENOINEERING~AS A PROFESSION. 

By A. P. PL M.I.E.E., and ■. W. BAUw, Wh.Sc. OrBiim 

6vo. Price Sa Sd. net, 


*** Writ, to~dtty for John Long's Complete List of New Books. 

JOHN LONG, UJ., 12, 13, 14. Nwrrit Stmt, H.;miM> LONDON 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

H. G. WELLS’S 

NEW LONG NOVEL 

The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 


*** Mr. Wells's new book is a lone novel of modern life which denis 
with various aspects ol the feminist movement, and especially in 
relation to marriage. 

JAMES STEPHENS. 

The Demi -Gods. By james Stephens. 

Author of '* The Crock of Gold,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 

Incredible Adventures. Five stories by 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of "A Prisoner 
in Fairyland,” etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. \Nov. 6. 


Highways & Byways in Lincolnshire. 

By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. With 
Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 5s.net. [Highways and Bywavs Series. 


DEVENDRANATH TAGORE. 

The Autobiography of Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore. Translated by 

SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI. 
With an Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Coasting Bohemia. By j. comyns carr, 

Author of “ Some Eminent Victorians," etc. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Kdward Burne-Jones, George 
Meredith, Rossetti and Millais. 

Pall Mall Gazette.-^** K book enduwod with more construction than one 
finds In books of memoirs as a rule, and sustained at a level of excellence 
and interest such as we rarely remember in this form of conversation with 
the pen." 

COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS. 

The Poetical Worlds of Wilfrid 

Scawen Blunt. a complete Edition. In 2 

Volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 

Essays of Addison. Chosen and Edited^ with 

a Memoir and a few Notes. By Sir j. G. FRAZER, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo. 8s. net. [Eversley Series. 

Enchanted Tulips, ond Other Verses for 

Children. By A., E., and M. KEARY. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

REV. W. TEMPLE. 

Studies in the Spirit and Truth of 

Christianity. Being University and Sdiool 

Sermons. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., Rector of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, sometime Head Master of Reptoif. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Henri Bergson. An Account of his Ufe and 

Philosophy. By ALGOT RUHE and NANCY 
MARGARET PAUL. With Portrait. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

The Philosophy of Change, a study 

OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. By H. WILDON 
CARR, Hon. D.Lftt. 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. Ltd., LONDON. 


FROM 


MR. HEINEM ANN’S 

;; Autumn List 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 

By Laurence Hope. Illustrated in Colour and 
Decorated by B^am Shaw. Royal 4to. 15s. net. 

OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN. 

By Alines A Egerton Castle. Ulus, in Colour and 
Black-&- White by Charles Robioson. Cr. 410. 6b. net. 

MEMORIES. By John Galsworthy. With Plates 
in Colour and Black-and -White. Illustrations by Maud 
Earl. Crown 410. 5s. net. 

THROUGH SIBERIA. The Land 

of the Future. By Dr. F. Nansen. Illustrated from 
Photographs. Crown 4 to. 21s. net. 

A book w'hich indicates the enormous commercial and industrial 
possibilities of the Russian Asiatic posses.sions. It shows the 
possibilities of regular communication by sea with Archangel and 
the Kara Sea and the development of the likelihood of transporting 
the food supply of Siberia to Western Europe. 

THE LONELY NIETZSCHE 

By Frau Forster Nietzsche. Portrait.s. Dy. 15s. net. 

CHINA UNDER THE 

EMPRESS DOWAGER 

(New Cheaper Edition). By Edmund Backhouse and 
J. O. P. Bland. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE 

BEAVER. By A. Radolyffe Dugmore. 

Profusely Illustrated with wonderful Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. A study of the most interesting 
animal to-day extant. 

A GREAT PEACEMAKER. 

The Diary of James GaUatin* Secretary to Albert 
Gallatin* 1813-1827. Illustrated. DemySvo. 10s.net. 

HOW BELGIUM SAVED 

EUROPE. By Dr. Charles Sarolea. With 

Illustrations A Maps. 2b. 6d. net. Cloth ; 2s. nut. Paper. 

MEN AROUND the KAISER 

By F. W. Wile of the “ Daily Mail.” jthjmp. 28. net. 

I JENA or SEDAN ? Franz Beyerlein’s 

Great X^ovel. 3rd Impression. 28 . net. 

A thrilling War Novel showing the decadence of the German Army. 




PHILIP THE KING : and other 

Poems* By John Maseheld* Author of ** Dauber." 
With Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3i. 6d. net. 

Previoualy publtBhcd uniform with above 

THE DAUBER. THE DAFFODIL 
FIELDS. 

New 6s. Fiction. 

THE MAN OF IRON, a romance of the 
Franco - German War, 1870. By Richard Dehan* 
author of “The Dop Doctor." 

THE UNTILLED FIELD. George Moore. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. By the 

author of " The Book of a Bachelor.” Duncan Swann. 

WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. By the 

author of ** Wise Words.” Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

YESe Mary Agnes HamUton. 

THE VEILED UFE. Mn. Goldie. 

THE STEPPE end Other Stories 

Translated by A. Fisher Kaye. Anton Tchehov. 

SBBSSSSSSSBSBSBSBBB^^ 

Complete Autumn List on Application. 

WM. HEINEMANN* 

21* BEDFORD STREET* LONDON* W.C. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 5^ 


NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

flewe IRotes. 

The picture on our cover is from one of Mr. A. D. 
McCormick’s colour illustrations to Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton’s new edition of Mr. Henry Ncwbolt’s 
“ Drake’s Drum, and other Songs of the Sea.” 


Mr. Newbolt’s first book of poems, “ Admirals 
All,” was published by Mr. Elkin Mathews in 1897 ; 
but “ Admirals All ” made its earliest appearance 
in print in Longman'' s Magazine for August, 1894, 
and Messrs. Longmans are now publishing his 
delightful “ Book of the Blue Sea,” as the successor 
this Christmas of the “ Fairy Book ” series edited 
by Andrew Lang and issued annually for the last 
twenty-five years. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, jointly with Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin, are publishing a biography of Treit- 
schke and a selection from his writings in a single 
large volume to be called “ Treitschke : His Life and 
Works.” It is an announcement of special interest 
at present, for Treitschke was a sort of forerunner 
of the amazing Bemhardi. 


Too late for inclusion in our War Book Supple- 
ment come nine more books on the Great War : 

Nash’s “ War Manual,” a comprehensive, expert 
survey of the events that led up to war ; a study of 
Germany’s motives ; of tlie Balkan situation ; the 
armies and navies of Europe ; Europe’s food supply, 
and the other hundred and one matters that such 
a war as this involves. 2s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

“ The French Army from Within.” By Ex- 
Trooper. 2S. net. (Hodder i\: Stoughton.) 

“ The British Army from Within.” By One Who 
Has Served in it. 2s. net. (Hodder <S: Stoughton.) 

“ War Songs of Britain.” Compiled by Gordon 
S. Maxwell, is. net. (James Brodie.) 

” Liberty,” a statement of the British case. By 
Arnold Bennett, is. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Selections from Treitschke’ s “ Lectures on ^ 
Politics.” 2s. net. (Gowans & Gray.) 

“ France and the Next War.” By Commandant 
J. Colin, of the French War School - a popular 
edition of “ The Transformation of War.” 2s. net, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

"Our Russian Ally.” By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace. 2d. (Macmillan.) 

“The War on German Trade "-a collection in 
revised form of the articles on this subject which 
originally appeared in the Evening News. is. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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Mr. William Lawrence Chittenden, 

a fourteenth edition of whose volume, “Ranch Verses." has just been 
publisheil by Messrs. Putnams. 



Mr. Harold Ashton, of the Daify News, the first 
War Correspondent to return from the field of war, 
has written an account of his experiences which 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson are publishing tmder the 
title of “ First from the Front.” 

“ What of To-Day ? ” a new book by Father 
Bernard Vaughan dealing with some of the great 
questions of the hour, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Cassell. Father Vaughan, who was bom 
sixty-seven years ago, is a son of the late Colonel 
Vaughan, of Courtfield, and brother of the late 
Cardinal. For eighteen years he took an active and 
conspicuous part in the religious and civic life of Man- 
chester ; then, fourteen years back, he took up his 
position at the now famous Farm Street Chapel, and 



Photo by Sarony. 


Father Bernard Vaughan, 


Mr. Charles Wade, 

tbe well-known erttat, wbo bat illuitxuted Iflsa Merv Stratton's " Bruges ; 
AHocord and an Impivsslon " (Hatsford), a charming book about the beauti- 
ful Beigtao City that is now in the hands of the Germi ns. 


whose new book, “What of To-Day?" Messrs. Cassell are publishing 
this month. 

soon made his presence felt by his fearless denuncia- 
tions of the low and flashy ethical standards that pre- 
vailed in publiclife, and by hisenergetic and beneficent 
work among the poor of Westminster and the East 
End. His widely discussed series of outspoken 
sermons, “ The Sins of Society,” obtained an 
enormous vogue, and one may be sure of finding 
him equally fearless and stimulating in the counsel 
and opinions he expresses in “ What of To-Day ? ” 

Mr. Percy Westerman, the well-known writer for 
bo3^, made a happy choice when, in the early part of 
this year, he sat down to write a book about Heligo- 
land. He called it “.The Sea-Girt Fortress,” and 
Messrs. Blackie & Sons are publishing it. His 
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heroes, a 
young English 
Naval Lieuten- 
ant and his 
American 
friend, are 
arrested as 
spies and clap- 
ped into that 
island fortress. 
They play their 
adven tu rous 
r61es in a nine- 
en-scene of in- 
solent German 
officers longing 
for “The Day/* 
terrific fortifi- 
cations, twenty-inch disappearing guns, mined 
waters, fleets of Zeppelins and their hangars, steel 
work, cement work, and wire work. And the climax 
is war with Germany ! The book comes in the nick 
of time to show what a tremendous weapon of 
offence and defence the Germans have made of this 
grim island in the North Sea. 


Two more new war anthologies are Marching 
Songs,” giving music as well as words of about fifty 
songs with good marching tunes, which Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & Co. are publishing ; and “ The 
Battle and Breeze Reciter,” a collection of naval 
and military ballads and poems suitable for recita- 
tion, compiled by Mr. Alfred H. Miles and to be 
published by Messrs. Max Goschen. 



Mr. Horace Wyndhatn, 

author ot Reginald] Auberon," '*The Call of the Drurn," and other 
.successful novels, who has been appointed Captain in the Intelligence 
Departmeot and is shortly leaving England for the Front. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate are publishing im> 
mediately " Echoes from the Fleet,” by Mr. L. Cope 
Comford, a collection of stories inspired by the spirit 
of the Navy, together with sketches done from life. 
Lord Charles Beresford has written a preface for the 
volume. 

“ Land Marks,” a new novel by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
has just bet;n published by Messrs. Methuen. 

Miss Gertrude Ford is editing a series of Georgian 
bibelots which Mr. Erskine Macdonald will publish. 
Each volume in the series is to ('onsist of a selection 
of the verse of one of the younger poets of the day. 



Photo by Aftss Compton Coll ter. Mr. W. W. 

whose new hook ot storios, “ Night Watches," is reviewed on 
another page. 


Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, whose two)] new 
books, “Thoroughfares" and “Borderlands” (Elkin 
Matthews) we review on another page, is recognised 
as one of the truest and m(jst original of our younger 
poets, but that recognition had no sudden or sen- 
sational growth. He published his first book, 
“ Urlyn the Harper,” as far back as iyo2, and, with- 
out making much noise in the process, it went 
immediately into a second edition. For the most 
part, it was made up of conventionally romantic 
verse, but it also contained a little series of poems 
about the peasants of La Beaux in a more individual 
vein, the development of which has led to the pro- 
duction of his later, more characteristic work. 
“ Urlyn the Harper ” was followed by several other 
volumes of romantic verse : “ The Queen’s Vigil ” 
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Mr Gilbert Thomas, 

whose new book of poems, “ The Voice of Peace " 
(Chapman & Hall) is reviewed In this Number 
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(1902); "The Golden 
Helm " (1903) ; " Nets of 
Love " (1905) ; but in 

"The Stonefolds" (1907) 
and " On the Threshold " 
(1907) Mr. Gibson broke 
away altogether from the 
tradition of literary roman- 
ticism, and Daily Bread ” 
(1910) and " Fires (1912) 
develop his characteristic 
vein of realism fully and 
effectively. Daily Bread ” 
was the first of his books 
to be published in America, 
where it had a very con- 
siderable success. Now all 
his work appears simultan- 
eously there and in this 
country. Arrangements are 
being made for him to go 
through the States on a 
reading tour, and he will 
probably undertake this 
engagement next year. 



Photo by s. Wa,d. Mr. W. L. George. 

new novel **The Second Hlootnlnfi,’' is published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


His Majesty the King is 
the Sovereign head and 
patron of the Order, and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught its Grand Prior. 
The membership through- 
out the empire amounts to 
about 400, and including 
Mrs. Murphy there are 
not more than half a dozen 
Ladies of Grace of the Order 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


A new novel by Mr. J. 
S. Fletcher, “ The Wolves 
and the Lamb,” is just 
published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock. 

We regret that we omit- 
ted to mention that the 
new portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy which we published 
last month, was taken by 
Mr. E. O. Hoppe. 


" Duke Jones,” a new novel by Miss Ethel 
Sidgwick, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 


The work of Mrs. Arthur Murphy (Jancy Canuck), 
the popular Canadian author, whose newest book, 
" Seeds of Pine ” we reviewed last month, has been 
recognised by a bestowal on her of the decoration of 
a Lady of Grace of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 


A " Life of Sir John Jellicoe,” by Mr. Harold F. B. 
Wheeler, has just been published by the Aldine 
Publishing Co. 

" The Real Kaiser," a very remarkable character 
study by an anonymous writer, is published by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose. 


The Bookman half-yearly index— April to Sep- 
tember — ^will be included in our December Number. 


tTbe Booksellers' Dlar^g. 

LIST OP PORTMCOMINQ BOOKS. 

November let to December let, 1914. 


Mettrt. Alien ST Unwin. 


ys. 6d. net. 

8 s. 8d, net 


CHURCHWARD, DR. ALBERT.— Arcana of Freemasonry. 

DU FAUR, F- — Ascent of Mount Cook. z6s. 

DUNNING, W. A., Ph.D., LL.D.— The British Empire and the U.S. 

HARRISON, AUSTIN.— The Kaiser’a War. as. 6<1. and as. net. 

LBADBITTER, ERIC.— Rain before .Seven. 6 ». 

LORING, J. ALDEN.— African Adventure Stories. 6s. net. 

PRICE, M. P., M.A.— The Diplomatic History of the War. ys. 6d. net. 
^^ffTreitachke : His Life and Works. (In conjunction with Jarrold & Sons.) 
y^VARISCO, PROF. BERNARDINO.— Know Thywlf. los. 6d, net. 

WBEi^. KENNETH. — S^nee Sentiments Senses. (Essays on l^entific Social 


y».6d.Mt 


Studies.) ss. net. 

WIDDXCOMBE, CANON.— Memories and Musinfs. 


X2S. 6d. net. 


Mnniri. D. Applcloit Co. 

BAltR« iOlEUA E.-Playing With Fire. 68. 

IfOMrt. J. W. ArrowtflUth, hid. 

Hew to Say it in French. With Guide to Pnenunciation. 6d. net. 

XSLtY, WILUAM PATRICK.— The Hooie at Norwood. 6s. 

SSSSiHs. LAURIE, MA.— The Third Great War In Relation to Modem Ubtory. 
81. net and xt. 8d. net. 


Mr. B. T. Bntaford. 

cox, REV. J. C., LL.D.. F.S.A.— The English Parish Church : An Account of the 
Chief Types of Buildings produced in England during Nine Centuries. Over 
350 Illustrations, ys. 6d. net. 

LENYGON, F.— Decoration in England, from x66o to xyyo. 300 pages, with over 
330 Illustrations. net. 

LENYGOIL F. — ^Furniture In England, from 1660 to xy6o. 300 pages with over 
400 Illustrations. £2 net. 

THOMSON, W. G.— Tapestry Weaving in England, from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. x8o pages with sy Illns;lixattom^ £i xos. 


net. 


Mcatra. A. C. Blank. 


COOK, STANLEY A.— The Study of ReligloDS. ys. 6d. net. 

KENDALL, REV. J. P.— A Short Hist^ of the Church of England, gs. 6 d. net.. 
KOBBEL, W. H.— Argentina : Past and Present. 20s. net. 

TODD, PROF. JOHN A.— The World's Cotton Crops, ys. 6d. net. 

Mnatra. W. Blackwood Boot. 

GRIER. SYDNEY C.— A Royal Moxriage. With Fcontlepieoe iti Colours hr 
A. Psaric. 6s. , . “ ^ 

V NEWBOLT, HENRY.— Aladore. lUustrated in Collotype from Drawings by Lady 
/ Hylton. 6s. 

NOYES, ALFRED.— A Tale of Old Japan. lUustrated by Miss Kafti, RiehetH 
T^t by Miss Joan Ewen. ss. 6d. net. # 

THOMSON, UEUT.-COL. S, J., ClA.— The Real Indian Peeple. ys. 8 d. net. 
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Mestri. Caitell fir Co., Lti. 

JONES, BERNARD E.— Dynamos and EIcctric-Motor Bnilding. “ Work " Hand- 
book. zs. not. 

PERRIN, ALICE.— The Woman in the Bazaar, 6d. 

RADZIWILL, PRINCESS CATHERINE. — Memories of Forty Years. 16s. net. 
TRACY. LOUIS.— Diana of the Moors. 6s. 

VAUGHAN, FATHER BERNARJ), S.J.— What of To-day ? 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. W. fiT R. Chambers, Ltd. 

BALDWIN, MAY. — A Ripping Girl. With 6 Coloured Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. .5s. 

BALDWIN, MAY.— A Schoolgirl’s Diary. With 6 Giloured Illustrations by W. A. 
Cuthcrberlsoii. 3s. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLK.S. — A Christmas Carol. Illustrated in Colour and Hlack-and- 
White by A. I. Keller, as. f»d. net. 

DRAYTON, GRACE G. — ^Teddykins. A Hiimorfms I*irturp Book. is. (k 1. net. 
FARRAH, MARY. — Peggy of the (‘irciis. With 4 Illustrations by T. J. Overnell. 

2S, fid. 

FINNEMORE, J. — ^'Fcddy Lester's Srhoohlays. With 6 Cfilourctl Illustrations 
by W. Rainey. 5s. 

LYNN, KSCOTT.- -Edric the Outlaw. With 6 Coloured Illustrations by W. A. 
Cuthbertsoii. 5s. 

MEADE, L. T.-'-A Band of Mirth. With 4 Colouied Illustrations by Mabel Attwclt. 

3S. 6d. 

MEADE, L. T.— A Girl of High Advi'ulurc. With « Coloured TlliLStrations by 
Gordon Browne. 6s. 

MEADE, L. T. — The Queen of Joy. With 6 Coloured Illustrations by Pen*y Tarrant. 

5S. 

NEIL, MARION IL- Canning, Preserving and Pickling. 3s. 6d. net. 

PARKER, MISSES. — A Book of Baby Birils. Pictme Bwik for Children, with 
Humorous Verses, is. 6d. net, 

PARKER, MISSES. — ^The A’s and the K’s. Pir ture Book about Aberdeen Puppies 
and Kittens. 4s. 6d. net. 

OUTCAULT, R. F. — Buster Brown at Home 1914 Volume. The only Volume for 
19x4 cnnl;iining New Drawings bv K F Outcault. 3s. 6d. net. 
OXENIIAM, biLSIE.-- -Girls of the Hamlet Club With 4 Coloured Illustrations by 
H. C. Eamshaw. 3s. Oil. 

Mesart. Chapman fiT Hall. 

BASHFORD. LINDSAY.— Cupid in the Car. 6s. 

BEVAN, RF.V. T. O. — Univp,rsitv Life in th«* Olden Days. 5s. not. 

CHESTERTON.' CECIL. -The Prussian Hath Said in His Heart 2s. net. 

COURTNEY, DR. W. L.— .\rmagedd«.n - and Aflei. is. net. 

CULLUM. RIDCiWELL. -The I.aw-Breakrrs 6s. 

LOUTH, MISS ALYS. — Invali«l and Convalescent Cookery, is. 6d. net. 

PUGH, EDWIN.- -The Phantom Pier. 6s. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent fi^ Sons. 

DOULENGER. K. G. — Reptiles and Batrachians. i6s. net. 

BOURDON, GEORGE. — The German Enigma. 2s. 6d. net. 

CANTON, WM. — ^Tho Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People. Illustrated. 5s. net, 
CORNFORD, L. COPE. — The Master Beggars in Belgium, is. net. 


Messrs. Digby, Long Co. 

BLYTH. TAMF.S.— The Imwocable. 6d. 

FLETCHER, |. S. — ^The Shadow of Ravcnscliffe. 6s. 

GOODSELL. I^OBERT H —In Nelson's Day. 6s. 

HOBSON, ARTHUR.— Yorkshire Folk at Home. 6s. 

KEENE, LESLIE. — The Suffrage and Lord Laxton. 6s. 

MEADE, L. T.— The Maid with the Goggles. 6d. 

ROYSTON, LORTMER.— Peter Pope. 6s. 

SHERIDAN, A. G.— The Calais Road. 6s. 

TAYLOR, MRS. A. E.--The Prodigal Aunt. 6s. 

TREGARTHEN, MONICA.— A Vision of DeUght. 6s. 

Mr. A. C. Fifieia. 

BINNS. HENRY BRYAN.— The Free Spirit. 4s. 6d, net. 

MILLS, DR. JAMES PORTER.— Illumination ; Spiritual Healing, (New Enlarged 
Edition.) 3s. net. 

MILLS. DR. JAMES PORTER.— The Way, (New Enlarged Edition.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Mettrt. Gay 9f Haneoek, Ltd. 


“ ELDORADO." Golden Fragments, is. net. 

GRANTHAM, .SYBIL. — ^Through Tears to Triumph, is, net. 

“ NOML” — ^The Divine Message. (Communications from a Higher Entity to a 
Medium in the Waking State.) xs. net. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.— One Hundred Selected PcK-ms. (New lUustratcd 
Edition.) is. 6d. and zs. 6d. net. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER,— Verses of Condolence. Ten Verses artistically 
printed on cards 4 in. by 3 in., in envelope. 3d. net. 

"Storv Hour Series" for Children, is. net each. 

BURNHAM, C. L.— The Golden Dog. 

RAB, MRS. MILNE.— The Whipping Boy. 

STANDEN, B. P.— Flower Legends. 

WIGGIN, K. D.— The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

WIGGIN, K. D.—' Ihe Story of Patsy. 

WILKINS, M. E.~The Green Door. 


Meatra. Greening fiT Co. 

" A POPULAR NOVELIST."— Macbeth. 8 Illustrations in Colour. 6s, 
CLEEVE. LUCAS.— The Hoverers. 6d. 

FLOWERDEW.— The Seventh Post Cord. 6s. 

THORNE, GUY. — Charles Baudelaire. With Portraits in Photogravure, xos. 6d. 
net. 

TOWNLEY, HOUGHTON.— The Gay Lord Waring. With Illustrated Wrapper, 
zs. net. 

WYNNE, MAY.— Henry of Navaire. With Illustrated Wrapper, as. net. 

Meaara. Headley Broa. 

BOOTH-CLIBBORN, A. S.— Blood against Blood. New and Revised Edition. 
IS. and 2s. net. 

BONE, FLORENCE.— The Man in the Red Shirt. (The Story of GaribakU told 
for Children.) zs. 6d. net. . , , 

CORDER, PERCY.— Robert Spence Watson. A Biography by his Nephew. Illus- 
trated. los. 6d. net. ^ 
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With Illustrations from Paintings by Lord Leighton G. F. Watts, Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, etc. zs. 6d. net. 

The Year 1014 Illustrated, zs. 6d. net. u .t h- 

WILSON. V^. E., B.D.— Atonement and Non-Resistance. Preface by H. T. 
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net 

RAWNAH, PROFESSOR IAN.^TI» HmiJ of Ewt A^. 7s. fli nrt 
ROOGSON. CBRALDINB B.. D.Utt.— A Study In Ilhunlaatlan. .L dd. mt. 
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I^Ok P. tbrSoUaieU. Grows. 6>. 

LUND.K.A.-OBvsrtoVnnowiiio». 6«. ^ ^ , 
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BENNETr, ARNOLD.— The Author’s Craft, zs. 6d. not. 
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CONNKf.L, REV. ALEX, B.D. -I'he Endless Quest. 6s. 

CONNOR, RALPH.— The Patrol of the Sim D.mce Trail. 6s. 

DURAND, RALPH. — A Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyarfl Kipling, los. 6d. net. 
FABRE, J. H. — ^'I'hi: Mason Hi'es, 6s, net. 

FAR IS, REV. J. 'I* — ^Tho Book of Answen*d ITaycr. 3s. 6d. 

GEIKIE. — Hours With the Bible, jo Vols. 6ii. net per vol. ’ 

GEIKIE. — Life and Words of Christ. Os. 

GEIKIFi. — ^Thft Preeious Proinisi's. 3s. 6d. 

GIBBON. REV. T. MORGAN.— The Veil .and the Vision. 6s. 

HILL. REV. A. C.--Thp Sword fd tlu* l.onl 6s. 

TACKSON, REV. PROF, GEORGE. B.A— In a Preathor's Study. 3s. 6d. 
Knight, K1?.V. G. H.— I'hese Three 3S 6.1. 
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1913. 6s, net. 
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izs. net. 
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MILLER, DR. 1. K. — Living Without Worry. 3s. 6d. 

MILLER, DR. J. K.— Paul’s Messiige of To Day. 3s. 6d, 

MILLER, DR. |. R.— Secret of a Helpful Life. 3s‘. 6d. 

MILLICR, DR. T. R.— The Wav of Victory, is. 

MILLIGAN, REV. PROF. GEORG i;, J>.D. .'The Voe.abnl.iry of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Part I. 6s. net. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. W., M.A.. It.D -St. Augustine. 5s. net. 

NEALE, JOHN MASON.-— The Collected Hymns of. 6s. not. 
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ONIONS, OLIVER —Mushroom 'rf)wn. Os. 

PATON, LEWIS. — John Brown Patou : A Bingiaphv. izs net. 

RAMSAY. PROF. SIR W. M.. D.C.L., LL.I)., D.D. -The Be.iririg of Recent Dis- 
covery on the Trustworthiwss of tho New Testament, izs. 

RICE, ALICE IIEGAN. — ^I’he Ilonour.ible IVnivuI. 6s. 

ROBERTSON, A. T., D.D. — Grammar oi tho CUvek New Testament. 20s. net. 
SELBIK. REV. PKTN. W. B., M.A.. D.D -Life of the Rev. A. M. Fainibaim 
M.A., D.D., LL.D, izs. net. 

SNAITH, REV. JOHN. — Philosophy of tho Spirit, izs. net. 

STALKER. REV. PROF. JAMES., M.A,. D.D.- -Christian Psychology. 5s. 
STODDART, JANE T. — ^The New Testament in Life and Literature. 79. 6d. net. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Admirable Crichton. By J. M. l*homson. Illustrated in Colour by Hugh 
Thomson. 15s. not and 42s. net. 

Sindbad the Sailor, and other Stones fmm Tho Arabian Nights. Illustrated in 
Colour by Edmund Dulac. 13s. not and 42s. net. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon. Old Tales from tho Norse. Illustrated 
in Colour by Kay Nieht'ii. 15s. not and 42s. net. 

An Artist in Spain. By A. C. Micliael. zos. net and 42.S. net. 

Drake’s Drum, and other Prajins of the Sea. Bv Henry Newbolt, Illustrated in 
Colour by A. ('. McCunnick. 13s. net and 4ZS. net. 

The Heroines of Meredith. Illustrated in Colour by Herbert Bedford. 13s. net 
and 4ZS. net. 

The Cockyolly Bird. Written and Illnstrated in Colour by Mrs. Perry Dcarmer. 
7s. 6d. net. 



Louvain. 

From ** The Graphic War Extras," No. 1 , which Messrs. 

Hodder A Stoughton are publlthlDg this month. 
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RuMi^t of Omar Khayy4m. Illustrated with Plates in Colour by Edmund Dulaa 
lamba Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated with Plates in Colour by Famous 
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Idylls of the Kina. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

The Beauty of Life. Selections from the Writings of A. C. Benson. 
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The Hamster. By Gene Strattou-Portcr. 

A Girl of the Lumberlost. By Gene Stratton Porter. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Edinburgh Days. Bv E. Blantyrc Simpson. 
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Sweethearts at Home. By S. R. Crockett. 

Mr. Jormeks’ Sporting I-ectore. By S. R. Surtees. 

Hunts with Jorrocks. By R. S. Surtees. 
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APAM, 11 L. — Police Work from Within, ss. net. 

ABANBSl, MADAME. — Simon the Simple, yd.* net. 

BAOEN-POWELL, LT.-CEN., SHACKLETON, SIR ERNEST, CODY, COL.. 

and Others. — With Hunter, Trapper and Scout. 38. 6d. 

COLE, IVY D. — Golden Gleanings or Texts that have Helped, xs. 6d. 

DELL, ETHEL M. — ^The Desire of His Lilt*, yd. net. 

FLEISCHMANN, HECTOR.— The Women of Napoleon HI. 123. 6 d. net. 
HARRISON, MARIE.— The Women Alone. New Edition. 6s. 

KENNEDY, BART.— The German Danger, is. net. 

LE-BRETON, FARREN.— Horfa. Os. 

LETHBRIDGE, SYBIL CAMPBELL.— Middle Life. 6s. 

LE QUEIJX, WM.— A Secret Sin. yd. net. 

Mg 1&NZIB(C:OLONEL. ROBSON, FORSTER, and GALLICHAN, WM.— British 
Wild Flowers, Birds, and Trees at a Glance, as. 6d. net. 

McMILLAN, M.— A Journey to Java, ys, 6d. net. 

RAPPOPORT, DR. A. S.— Fair Ladies of the Winter Palace. 12s. 6d. net. 
RAPPOPORT. DR. A. S.— Love Affairs of the Vatican, is. net. 

RAPPOPORT. DR. A. S. (Translated from DANCHENKO, the Russian NoveHst.) 

— I*rinces of the Stock Exchange. 2s. net. 

RHODES, KATHLYN.— The Straight Race. 2S. net. 

VIVIAN, E. C.— I^ivided Ways. 6s. 

WESTON. KATE HELEN.— The Prelude. 6s. 

WYLLARDE, DOLF.— Never Laugh at Love. 6s. 


Hatehinaon Co. 

BURTON, SIR RICHARD, K.C.M.G. (TransUted and Annototed by).— The 
Kasideh of Haji Abdu El-yezdi. ss. net. 

CLARKE, ISABEL C.— Only Anne. 6s. 

DUDLEY, GEORGINA, COUNTESS OF.— A Second Dudley Book of Recipes, 
ys. 6d. net. 

EVERETT-GREEN.- E.— Blackladies. 6s. 

HABBERTON. JOHN.— Helen s Babies. With 16 Coloured Plates and many 
Line Drawings and Decorations by Carrie Solomon, ys. 6d. net. 
MARRIOTT, CHAS.— The Unpetttioned Heavens. 6s. 

ROBERTS, CHAS. G. D.— The Morning of Time. 6s. 

SINCLAIR, MAY.— Three Sisters. 6s. 

STERN. G. B.— Sue Saw. 6s. 

Maaart. T. Werner Lnorie. 

BUMPUS, T. FRANCIS.— A Guide to Gothic Architecture. los. 6d. not. 

S UMPUS, T. FRANCIS.— Cathedrals of Belgium. 6s. net. 

UMPUS, T. FRANCIS.— Cathedrals of North France. 6$. net. 

CASSBRLY, MAJOR H. GORDON.— A Manual Of Training for Jungle and River 
Warfare. 3s. 6d. net. 

FUJIMOTO. T.— Night Side of Japan, ys. 6d. not, 

PRICE. J. M.— My Bohemian Days In Paris, zos. 6d. net. 

RAPHAEL, J. R.— Through Unknown Nigeria, zss. net. 

RATHBUKN, J. B.— Motion lecture Making. 65. net. 


Meetre. Longment, Green 9 Co^ 

BENSON. VERY REV. MGR.— The Upper Room : A Drama of Christ’s Passion. 
With Illustrations by Gabriel Pippet. 

HANKBY. DONALD.— The I.ord of aU Good Life : A Study of the Greatness of 
* Jesus and the Weakness of His Church. 

LLOYD, ADELAIDE J.— The Quest of the IJnswm : Meditations on the Eternal 
Truths of the World of Spirit. With Quotations from Ancient and Modem 
History. 

PETERSON, W.— Canadian Essays and Addresses. 

STONE. REV. JAMES S.— The Preparation for the Passion ; a Study of the Incar- 
nation and Virgin Birth of our l.ord, and of His Life irom Bethlehem to Cana 
of GalilM, including Notes on the First Five Chapters of St. Matthew smd 
of St Luke. 


Mr. Elkin Mntbewa. 

DUNSANY, LORD.— Fifty-One Tales. 3s. 6d. net. 

FOX-SMITH, C. — Sailor Town : Sea Songs and Ballads, is. net. 

FOX-SMITH, C.— Songs in Sail. is. net. 

GALSWORTHY, JOHN.— Some Slings and Arrows, is. net. 

GOLDRING, MAUDE,-' Lonely England. 2S. 6d. net. 

GOLDRING. MAUDE.' The Country of the Young. 3s. 6d. net. 

KNIGHT, PROFESSOR.— Colcriiigo and Wordsworth In the West Country. Illus- 
trated by H. E. New. ys. 6d. net. 

LYNCH, ARTHUR.— Sonnets of the Banner and the Star. With an Essay on 
the Sonnet as aii Instrument of Poi'trv. 45. 6d. net. 

PLARR, VICTOR. — ^Ernest Dowson, iH88-i«9y. Reminiscences, Unpublished 
Letters and Marginalia. (With a Bibliography.) 3s. 6d. net. 
TOLLEMACHE, GRACE E.— Lyrics and other Short Poems, is. net. 

WELBY, J. EARLE. — Swinburne: A Critical Study. 48, 6d. net. 


Measrs. Methttea 9 Co. 


BAIN, F. W.— A S)rrup of the Bees. 3s. 6d. net. 

BIRCH, LIONEL. — Dreams and Realities. 3s. 6d. net. 

DAVIES, W. H. — ^Thc Bird of Paradise and Other Stories, zs. net 
GARRUD, PROF. W. H.— The Complete Ju-Jitsuan. 53. net. 

GASKELl., MRS.— Cranford. With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 40 lus- 
trations bv E. H. 3S. 6d. net. 

HEADLAND, ISAAC TA>'LOK.— Home I-lfe in China. 10s. 6d. net 
HENTY, L. M.— The SptiU of the East. 6s. 

MILLETT, MARCUS W.— JuugU* Sport in Ceylon. 15s. net. 

PHILLIPPS, A. M., and DEAN, C. L.— The Little Housewife, zs. 6d. 

WAGE, A. J. B., and THOMPSON, MAURICE S.— The Nomads of the Balkans. 


Z3B. ncb. 

WHITE, EDMUND.— The l^ath : An Indian Romance. 6s. 

WILDE, OSCAR.— Selected I'rose. With a Preface by Robert Ross. 5s. net 


Mr. John Murray. 

BATY, THOMAS, and MORGAN, J. H.— War and Its Legal Consequences. 
BUTLER. GEOFFREY G. -The Tory Tradition. 38. 6d. net 
CARTWRIGHT, JULIA.— Isabella D'Kste, Marchioness of Mantua, zas. net. 
CECIL. HENRY.— A Short History of the English Language. 

ESHE^ VeSOOUNT. G.C.B.— The Influence of King Edward, ys. 6d. net 
ESUBIL VlSCOtTNT, G.C.B.— The Traioinf of a Sovereign : An Abridgment of 
- “The Girlhood of Queen Victoria.” 5s. net 
HARRIS. CHARLES.— Pro Fide. . zos. 6d. net. 

HEADLAM, REV. A. C., D.D.— The Miracles of the New Testament. 6s. net. 


INGRAM, A. K.— The Faded Vision : A NoveL 6s. , ^ , 

JOHNSTON, REV. JAMES B.— The Place Names of England and Waka Z5t. ac^ 
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PARKER, SIR GILBERT, M.P.— The Making of the War. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE.— Life Histories of African Game Animab. 42s. net 
STRATTON-I»ORTER, GENE.— Freckles. (Christmas Edition.) 68. net 
TAFT, EX-PRESIDENT WILLIAM H.— The United States and Peace, not 
WARD, ESTELLE F. — Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle. 


Meaart. T. Nclaon 9 8ona. 

PRIOR, J.— A Walking Gentleman, yd. not. 

VACHELL, II. A.— Brothers, yd. net. 


Mcaara. Frank 9 Cceil Palmer. 

BAGGS, T. A., M. A.— Back from the Front. An Eye- Witness's Narrative of the 
Beginnings of the Great War of 1914. is. net. 

JANE. FRED T.— Your Navy as a Fighting Machine. With Diagrams, is. net 
MENZIES, MISS JESSI E (Compiler of) .—A Scot’s Calc nder. Printed in two Coloun. 
IS. and 3s.' 6d. net., 

WELLS, H. G.— Tlie War That Will End Whr. is. net. 


Mesara. Stanley Paul 6^ Co. 

ANDREWS, HARRY (Oflicial Trainer to the A. A. A., etc.).— Training for the Track, 
Field and Road. as. net. 

G. P. — ^The Everyday Soup Book. is. net. « , , 

MILES, ALFRED H.— The Sweep of the Sword : A Book of Complete Battka 
New Edition. Fully Illustrated. 5s. 

PORTER, ELEANOR H.— Miss BiUy. 65. 

VELVIN, ELLEN, F.Z.S.— From Jungle to Zoo. Fully Illustrated. 68. net 
WYNNE, MAY.— Murray Finds a Chum : A Story for Boys and Girls. Frontispiece 
in Colours and 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

WYNNE, MAY.— The Hero of Urblno. 6s. 


Sir laaae Pitman 9 Son. 

ASHWORTH, MARGARET.— Sky Songs. Music by W. Irwin Hunt. as. 6A net 
BULLARD, F. LAURISTON.— Famous War Correspondents. With x6 Full-page 
Plate Illustrations, ys. 6d. net. 

HARRISON, E. IL, and HUNTER, C. A.— Field Work for Schools. Illustrated. 

HOLLAND, k? W., M. A., LL.D.— The Child : Its Protection, Education and Employ- 
raent ss. net. 

MILLS, GEORGE J.— Argentina. With 14 Illustrations and Maps. 6s. net 
MILLS, GEORGE J.— Chile. With 14 Illustrations and Maps. 6s. net. 
MORLAND, ETHEL S.— Woodwork for Infants. Illustrated. With Preface by 
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ROGERS, FREDERICK.— The Church in the Modem State. 2S. 6d. net. 
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Meaara. Alttou Rivera, Ltd. 
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THE READER. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 


By George Sampson. 


F or a nation incurably romantic and sentimental, 
we English are at times quite strangely literal. 
We want the fact as well as the metaphor ; we ask for 
stones when wc have the bread, and are urgent for the 
bottle when the wine is poured out before us. The 
time gives this proof. Amt)ng our heroes is the almost 
mythological Francis Drake, whom we love because he 
combined, in the happy English manner, piety and 
piracy. The drum of Drake beat a prelude to some 
of the most glorious deeds of a ghjrious age, and when 
the great captain dropped to his last anchorage beneath 
the waters of the Spanish Main, belief in the endurance 
of the English sea-dog spirit embodied itself in the 
legend that Drake, like many another mighty leader, 
had passed but had not di(‘d, and only awaited the 
sound of his drum, in England’s hour of need, to rusli 
from his berth and scatter the enemy as in the days of 
Gloriana. To-day that drum hangs bodily and visibly 
in Buckland Abbey, a priceless relic ; but will it be 
believed that some unhappy literalist has actually 
written to the papers suggesting that, in this time of 
danger, Drake’s drum should be beaten round the 
country to encourage recruiting ? Tt is hard to l)eli(ive 
that the same countr\' can have j)roduced both the 
legend and the literalist. Not all the (hums in Kneller 
Hall could do us good if we 


in fiction published in i8t)2— the story of an attempt 
to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena by means of 
a submarine boat. In this there is at least a hint 
of action and dangerous business on the waters, 
with something of a fine climax in the dramatic an- 
nouncement of the Emperor's death just when the 
plot is at its thickest ; but though Mr. Newbolt has 
found it necessary to n^issiui the volume, 1 am bound 
to say that I find it a little inclined to fall between 
two stools : the love interest is too thick for a boy’s 
book and thi' substantive interest too thin for a man’s. 
Kememl)er that in i8f)2 Robert Louis Stevenson (with 
Britannia) ruled the wav^es, and the main features of 
“ I'aken from th(^ EiU‘my are accounted for. At any 
rate, the book was duly sent out to Samoa, and got 
kindly spoken of. 

History tells us nothing more of Mr. Newbolt till 
1^95, when he offered the callous world a tragedy in 
five acts and in blank verse on the subject of Mordred. 
This was to be looked for. “ Cost fan iiittc*' as Mozart 
said musically in the eighteenth century ; “ Every- 

body’s doing it,” as we say (with symxipation) in the 
twentieth. Whoever wii are that itch at the sight of a 
pen, whether we sink ultimately to the depths of mere 
reviewing, or rise to three addn‘sses and a first impression 

of live hundred thousand. 


needc-Tl such an anti-climax 
b y w a \' of stimulus. 
Drake’s drum is an in- 
spiriting ni(‘taphor, but (1)}’ 
this time) a rat Ik t feeble 
fact. Its beat is to be 
heard in th(‘ heart, not in 
tlu^ ears. And th(*re is no 
need to ask for it. It is 
scarcely ever silent. Its 
summons to tlie spirit of 
the race can be heard in 
the call of need or the 
whisper of danger, in the 
stories of great struggles 
or the songs of old heroes. 
Drake’s drum beats very 
vigorously in “Drake’s 
Drum.” 

1 . 

There is an air of the 
unexpected about Mr. 
Newbolt’s work. No one 
could have predicted 
“ Admirals All ” and “ The 
Fighting T^m^raire” from 
the author’s previous 
record. His first known 
work was a little adventure 



we must all disgorgci the 
blank v(Tse tragedy that 
choki's our preliminary 
utterance. Wc are none 
of us guiltless, liiven J-- 
but 'tis no m.'ittcT. Mr. 
Newbolt’s tragedy is a 
h‘V(.‘l, eciuable jiroduction, 
a drama w'ithout jxission, a 
tragedy without intensity. 
1 liave read it, but 1 have 
never met anyone else who 
has, so perhaps a quotation 
may bc^ welcome. This is 
from the last conversation 
of Arthur witli Sir Bedivere, 
and, since w'e are out to 
find any trace of originality, 
let us observe that in all 
the scene there is nothing 
samitic, mystic or wonder- 
ful, nothing about Excalibur 
or the Lady of the 
Lake : 

“ Look forward, forward, 
And let the past, wulh Arthur 
and his sins, 

Fade on the dim horizon far 
behind ! v 

Yet, even so/meseems I shall 
not die ; 
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My purpose lives, my will, that which hath been 
The life-blood of my spirit, my soul's breath — 

What shall a man not suffer and not dare 
That this may be ? . . . 

. . . Though my name be lost 
For ever, and my race with me to-night 
Fall into dust, that which I willed remains. 

And while that lives I shall not wholly die.” 

We might call this, if we were very imaginative, 
a faint adumbration of “ Drake’s Drum.” The play 
has a becoming dedication to Mr. Swinburne ; but no 
Swinburnian influence is discernible. That tempestuous 
lyrist would scarcely have written, ” And w’hile that 
lives I shall not wholly die.” 

IT. 

So far, no hint of Tyrtseus ; and when he did come, 
the new Tyrtaeus, like the old, was sometliing of a 
surprise. No one had expected him to come out of 
Vigo Street. The name of Mr. Elkin Matliews is 
indelibly written in the history of later Englisli poetry. 
He has been the impresario of many bards, major and 
minor, and he has actively educated the public into 
buying verse by coaxing shillings from them when 
crowns would have been denied. Books are many, 
readers, perhaps, less many. In the stress of com- 
petition, the new poet at five shillings net is apt to be 
passed by ; but our mere sporting instinct rises to the 
chance of putting a bob on an outsider. So Mr. P'lkin 
Mathews has often dealt cunningly and wisely in shillings- 
worths ; and in the midway of the sad, bad nineties, 
began to issue a ” Garland ” at that easy price — slim 
palmer booklets, the verse, too, rather slender and anjemic, 
as the fashion then was. Vigo Street, for instance, 
did not like Mr, Kipling ; it preferred ” Aucassin and 
Nicoletc,” and had shuddered out its disapproval of 
military bards in a volume of pretty-prettiness issued 
from the house of Mr. Elkin Mathews' neighbour. All 
the more surprising was it, then, that Number VIII. of 
the shilling ” Garland” was the salt and racy ” Admirals 
All and OtBfer Verses, by Henry Newbolt,” Tyrta.ms 
had arisen in the realm of bibelots. Among the minor 
poets there appeared something rather like a major 
prophet. 

That booklet of 1897 is a sort of microcosm of Mr. 
Newbolt. It represents all he has done since. It con- 
tains, for instance, ” Admirals All ” and ” Vital Lam- 
pada ” ; in other words, it has the Nelson touch and the 
Public School note, both of which Mr. New^bolt has made 
his own in verse. He has, indeed, combined them ; and 
in that union lies the difference between him and Mr. 
Kipling, comparison with whom is odious but inevitable. 
Somehow you feel that Mr. Kipling could not write a 
perfect poem on Nelson and that Mr. Newbolt could. 
'To Mr. Newbolt battle is a kind of sacrament ; to Mr. 
Kipling it is a kind of beanfeast. The one extols tha 
spirit, the other exalts the machine. You will search 
Mr. Newbolt’s verse in vain for the note of boastfulness or 
jglory in victory for its own sake ; but in Mr. Kipling’s 
Imperial purple tiiere is more than a full projiwrtion of 
Prussian blue. I am not attempting to deny that Mr. Kip- 
ling is much the bigger man of the two, with an incompar- 
ably wider r^nge ; 1 am merely indicating a difference 
in tendency. That difference is indicated even in the 
personal appearance of the two poets. Mr. Kipling with 


his stalky visage looks capable of anything, even of his 
political speeches ; but Mr. Newbolt looks like a barrister 
suffering lifelong regret because he did not enter the 
Church ; and though this mitigated asceticism hardly 
suggests the vigour of “ Drake’s Drum ” and “The Gay 
Gordons,” it certainly indicates the main idea of all Mr. 

. Newbolt’s work, the idea that life is a spiritual combat, 
and that actual battle is merely one of the modes of the 
eternal conflict. Hence it is that Mr. Newbolt can sing of 
defeat more nobly than others can chant of victory. The 
chief stanza of his best school poem is the message of 
all his work : 

“To set the cause above renown. 

To love the game beyond the prize. 

To honour, while you strike him down, 

'I'he foe thai comes with fearless eyes ; 

To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth. 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth — 

My son, the oath is yours. . . .’’ 

To such a view, school is the novitiate of a knighthood, 
and life the fulfilment of its vows. 

III. 

Mr. Newbolt has translated liis school poems into the 
prose of ” The Twymans,” his latest novel, but not, 
1 think, with entire success. The verses will influence 
thousands whom the more lengthy and rather self- 
conscious exposition of the Clifton and Oxford ideal 
will leave untouched. Thus, no boy will enjoy ” Tlie 
Twymans” as be enjoys “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
and “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” though the comparison. 
I admit, is rather unfair, as “ The Twymans ” is not 
meant primarily to be a boy’s book. But certainly no 
one of an age to like its school and college chapters will 
be moved by that story as be is by ” Clifton Chapel,” 
“ Commemoration ” and ” The Best School of All.” Mr. 
Ncwbolt's verses are the finest influence that schoolboys 
have had for many a year. I do not credit the author 
with any democratic breadth of view. 1 fancy he still 
regards mankind in general from the angle of Clifton ; 
but mankind in general takes a larger view of him, and 
he will doubtless be surprised to learn that boys of the 
kind that Clifton would call ” cads ” so far fall under the 
spell of his verse that parents have been known to 
complain (but not unkindly) of the excessive devotion to 
school — the despised bedrubbed elementary school — 
fostered in their sons under the influence of his poems. 

There is, I fancy, some autobiography in ” The 
Twymans,” a supix)sition that may bespeak the admirer’s 
most kindly interest ; but neither that book, nor the 
three other stories to Mr. Newbolt’s credit, will persuade 
the general public that prose fiction is the right vehicle 
for his best qualities. His novels are too thin. There 
is not enough “ stuff ” in them. There is not even 
much “ go ” in them. You have only to think of young 
Twyman and young Clayhanger together to become 
conscious of the difference between the compelling art 
of a master and the engaging, creditable effort of an 
amateur. In a story by a born novelist you feel yourself 
right among the people and incidents he describes, con- 
tinuously interested in them, and aware, somehow, of 
their doings even when they are out of sight ; but in such 
“ literary ” novels as these of Mr. Newbolt, you seem 
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•to be out of the press and jostle of life, to be remote from The tales have, however, one quality in common with 
the centre, and to catch momentary, unrelated glimpses the poems. Let me call it a sort of Essential Cleanness, 

of extremely proper people through a very elegant and Someone in a French hospital has been struck by the 

carefully adjusted field-glass. Still, such novels have insistence with which those dear lads of ours, badly 



The Death of Admiral Blake- 

Drawn by A. D. McCormick, R.I. 

“ For the (firat heart faltered on the threshold, 

And diirkiiesx took the laud his soul desiml." 

From ‘Drakes Drum and Other Songs of the Sea," by Henry Ncwbolt. With illustrations in colour by D. McCormick, K.I. 

■their interest, and I hope they will continue to be wounded in the trenches of the Aisne and the Marne, 
written ; only we mvist not mistake them either for ask for both a chaplain and a barber. To get right 
the real thing or for the writer’s proper employment. with God (as the older pietists used to say) and to 

Mr. Newbolt has his own sphere— which is not the be decent in body as well, to get ready for his last 

writing of novels. He could no more write ‘‘ Clay- master as for his first parade, that is the Englishman's 

hanger ” than Mr. Arnold Bennett could write " Clifton instinct when he is at his best ; and this cleanness of 

Chapel.” soul, which is a kind of natural healthiness, together with 
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She had to run the gauntlet of 
the whole of the enemy's van/' 

From “Tho Hook of the* Hlue Sea," by Henry Nowbolt (Longmans). 

*the cleanncs.s of body, which is a kind of natural religion, 
though of course nowhere crudely prescribed, is a sort of 
general inference from all that Mr. Newbolt writes. Let 
us be thankful. It is good for a clean nation to have 
clean singers. 

IV. 

Mr. Newbolt 's activities extend to criticism, and we 
shall welcome the day when he publishes his collected 
papers ; for a poet’s view of poetry is always of singular 
interest. Still, we have to admit tliat in criticism, as in 
fiction, Mr. Newbolt is not quite himself. There is some- 
thing withheld. In his verse he speaks out, and we take 
him to our hearts ; in his prose lie is a little frigid and 
aloof, and we arc slightly chilled. Even criticism may 
have its gaieties and endearments. Upon one topic he 
speaks with unusual warmth — the belittling of poets 
because they happen to be alive ; though his brightest 
utterance under this head is to he found, not in prose, 
but in verse, and in verse of a rather unusual kind for 
him. Tlie estimable Sir hZdward Clarke, with the privilege 
of years and the cocksureness of a King’s Counsel, once 
addressed an audience to the effect that literature ceased 
abrui)tly during the great days of Queen Victoria, and that 
later writers were entindy negligible. He added the usual 
kind of remarks upon Tennyson, Browning and Carlyle. 

Mr. Newbolt thus shortly and wittily sums up his foren- 
sic eloquence : 

Prisoners, altoncl ! of Queen Victoria’s day 
1 am the Glory, you are the Decay. 

You cannot write like Tennyson deceased, 

You do not sing like Mrowning in the least. 

Of 'i'ennyson 1 sanction every word. 

Browning I cut to stuneLhing like one-third : 

Though, mind you this, immoral he is not. 

Still, quite two-thirds 1 hope will be forgot. 

He was to poetry a l orn Carlyle — 

And that reniinds me, Thomas, too, was vile.’' 

With proper scorn Mr. Newbolt proceeds ; 

" To be alive — ay ! there's the damning thing. 

For who will buy a bird that’s on the wing ? 

Catch, kill and stuff the creature once for all. 

And he may yot adorn Sir Edward's hall ; 

But while he's free to go his owm wild way. 

He's not so safe as birds of yesterday." 

From which it will be seen that Mr. Newbolt handles 
his couplets like a born fighter. He turns them against 


another kind of sinner— the Jingo poet who apes, 
the crudity of the party journalist : 

" So comes the Pressman's heaven on earth, wherein 
One touch of hatred proves the whole world kin — 

* Our rulers are the best, and theirs the worst. 

Our cause is always just, and theirs accurst. 

Our troops are heroes, hirelings theirs, or slaves, 

Our diplomats are children, theirs are knaves, 

Our Press for independence justly prized. 

Theirs bought or blind, inspired or subsidised. 

For the w^orld’s progress, what was ever made 
Like to our tongue, our Empire and our Trade ? ' 

The lines are capable of immediate application. 
Once, he tells us, the newspaper bard was content 
with his modest “ Poet’s Corner*' ; now he rushes, 
into the pages of controversy : 

" He in the forum now his art employs, 

And what he lacks in knowledge gives in noise. 

At first, ere he began to feel his feet. 

He begged a corner in the hindmost sheet. 

Concealed with Answers and Acrostics lay, 

And held aloof from Questions of the Day. 
l^ut now, grown bold, he dashes to the front,. 

Among the leaders bears the battle’s brunt, 

Takes steel in hajui, and cheaply unafraid. 

Spurs a lame Pegasus on Jameson's K iid, 

Or pipes the fleet in melodrama’s tones, 

To ram the Damned on their Infernal Thrones." 

The allusions need no explanation. These quotations, I 
fear, are somewhat out of proportion, as they represent 
an unexpected and perhaps rather irrelevant phase of Mr. 
Ncwbolt’s work. But that, really, is our justilication. 
The lieroic Newbolt is well known, the satiric scarcely 
known at all. It is well to remember that our TyrUeus. 
is also something of a Juvenal. 

Such passages, too. liave more than their immediate 
humorous interest. TIk^v are part of a serious creed. 
They justify us, out of Mr. NewbolCs own utterance, 
in the view we have taken of his abstinences and 
repudiations. Nothing uxc(‘eds like success and 
notliing succeeds like excess. To win is hard, to 
win nobly harder still. Wlion success finds its feet it 
sometimes loses its head, and the more blatant bards 
can always command the applause of the gallery by 
playing to the coarser acquisitive appetites. From any 
trace of this Mr. Newbolt is wholly free. The England 
of his verse is often a successful England, but never a 
vulgar England. In his view, b(‘tter an honest failure 
than a tainted triumph. This is the prevailing, 
spirit : 

" England ! where the sacred flame 
Burns before the inmost shrine, 

Where the lips that love thy name 
Consecrate their hopes and thine, 

Where the banners of thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead, 

Watch beside thine arms to-night. 

Pray that God defend the Right. 

Hast thou counted up the cost, 

What to foeman, what to friend ? 

Glory sought is Honour lost. 

How should this be Knighthood's end > 
Know’st thou what is Hatred’s need ? 

What the surest gain of Greed ? 

England I wilt thou dare to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right ? 
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So shalt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums, 

Joyful hear the trumpets call. 

Then let Memory tell thy heart : 

‘ England ! what thoxi wcrt, thou art ! ' 

‘Gird thee with thine ancient might, 

Forth I and God defend the right ! ” 

’Let us take leave of him upon that note. In this time 
of national trial by fire we might do worse than make 
these noble words our prayer. Mr. Newbolt tells us else- 
where that the pulpit and the stage are apt to dwell over- 


much on the rare crises and strong situations in human 
existence, so that we come to imagine life to be 
louder than it is. Some of our poets have certainly 
associated Empire with loudness, not to say rowdiness. 
But to think imperially is not to think in election posters, 
and Mr. Newbolt does not mar his Imperial message 
with party catchwords. He has written much of which 
every Englishman may be proud— so have others ; but 
mark the difference : he has written nothing of which 
the countrymen of Sidney, Nelson and Gordon need be 
ashamed. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

NOVEMBER, IBM. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the i^h of the month to 

'' The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the Tst prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


We also select for printing : 

SONG OF THE ZEPPELIN. 


Jl. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from Englisli verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book appear- 
ing in this number of The Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of a humorous 
nature. 

HI. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best acrostic on the name of any British admiral 
or general engaged in the present W ar. 

IV.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book, (’ompetitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


The night- wind is humming, 

My engines arc thrumming, 

.Swift as a spark 
Through the night anil the dark 
I am silently speeding ; 

Hovering grim and grey 
Over my human prey, 

Sowing the seeds of dearth 
Over the stricken earth, 

Where nations lie bleeding. 

Ship without sails am I, 

Bud without wings am I, 

Lord of the gales am I, 

Terror of Kings am 1, — 

I am the Zeppelin ! 

The cities are sleeping, 

Their .searchlights are sweeping, 

Into the skies 
1 advance, I arise, 

Where the distance grows vaster ; 
See where the sky grows red, 

Lit by the bombs 1 shed — 

Stealthy and swift, 

I fling them my gift, 

, i^eath and disaster ! 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

I. — A Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Mr. Ivan Adair, of 
54, Palmerston Road, Dublin, for the 
following : 

IN WAK. 

'Oh, Chri.st, Whose word in Galilee, 

Drew silence o’er an angry sea 
And turned the tempest’s rage aside 
Till every wave was pacified, 

Now hear again the anguished cry 
“ Have pity, Master, lest we die." 

Oh, Christ, Who in compassion wept 
Because a brother lay and slept. 

And yet Who opened Death’s dark door 
And set it thus, for evermore, 

Again with many mourners weep, 

For those beloved who lie and sleep. 

Oh, Christ, Whose word abideth yet, 

Forgive us, if our hearts forget 
That life and death and sea and land 
Are held within Thy saving Hand, 

And that the storm of human will 
Must die before Thy " Peace ! be still." 

Ivan Adair. 


Mark well the flight of me. 

Ships 1 Have a rare of me ! 

Shrink at the sight of me ! 

Cities ! Beware of me ! 

I am the Zeppelin ! 

(Violet D. Chapman, Sorrento, Burnham, Somerset.) 



" There lejr four ehipo of the lino ' 

From “The Book of the Blue Sea,” by Henry Newbolt (Longmans). 
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OLD WOMEN. 

Their eyes are filled with tears that will not fall, 
Through which they sec the things that are not there. 
As every day beneath the sun-bathed wall 
They sit with folded hands and heedless air. 

It is not theirs to note the passing throng. 

Nor theirs to wonder at the cloudless sky : 

Their ears are deaf to every lovely song, 

Their eyes arc blind to every passer-by. 

Only their bodies linger here — away 

Down the dim avenues of vanished years 
Their minds are ever wandering — at play 
With old-time memories of hopes and fears. 

So will they sit until the glad day close : 

Until the shadows fall — the daylight wane, 

Then will they totter in to their repose. 

Nor know- nor care— if they shall wake again. 

(Norman Boothroyd, Holmleigh, Batley.) 


We have not .space for the complete list of those to 
whom honourable mention is awarded, but we specially 
commend the lyrics sent in by A. E. Davison (Hamp- 
stead), Hilda K. Taylor (Chepstow), Edith Ruttar- 
Leatham (Durham), E. D. Bangay (Chesham), Eva 
McDonough (Streatham Common), Mrs. A. E. Wise 
(Leicester), May Walpole-Smith (Luton), B. Stewart 
Nicholson (Cupar, Fife), J. H. Browning (Watford), 
Leslie D. Cockerill (Fore.st Gate), A. G. St. Fillan (Edin- 
burgh), Harry Eyden (St. Helen’s), Diana Royds (Bourne- 
mouth), Wilfrid J. Halliday (Pudsey), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Herne), A. M. Gill (Weston-super-Mare), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), Ina S. Dabbs (Manchester), Mrs. Douglas 
Blair (Gisborne, N.Z.), G. Chester (Penarth), C. E. 
Ransom (Torquay), F. J. Popham (Garstown), R. J. 
Barker (Birmingham), Charles Pitt (Washington, U.S.A.), 
S. S. (Bournemouth), R. C. Booker (Buxton), Miss G. M. 
Northcott (Colwyn Bay), S. V. Oddie (Luton), Frances 
Boxfield (Audley), Gwyn Elton (High Barnet), James S. 
Bailey (Earl’s Barton), Arthur Powell (Stratford, U.S.A.), 
J. Carruthers Smith (Edinburgh), Mandeville Thorpe 
(Banbury), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Agnes Fox (Seven- 
oaks), Roslyn (Auckland, N.Z.), Mrs. H. M. Carrod 
(Wembley), Miss M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), Dorothy 
Plimpton (Munster Park, S.W.), M. A. Newman (Brigh- 
ton), T. A. King (Birmingham), Beatrice Craig (Straid- 
arran), A. Ellerton (London, W.C.), Mrs. John Archibald 
Morison (St. John, Canada), John B. Martin (Hull), 
David Moore (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss Mary C. Jobson, of 
Wingrove, Corbridge-on-Tyne, for the following : 

THE SUPREME DUTY OF THE CITIZEN IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. By Lord Roberts. 

*' Beware of the Rhine and take care of the Rhino." 

Jngoldsby Legends — (A Legend of Germany.) 


We also select for printing : 

IN THE FIRING LINE. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" * Our skit.9/ said he. ' are black, ye see, 

Because we carry coal.' " 

T. Hood, The Demon Ship, 

(Rev, Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, West 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

, , WW GERMANY MAKES WAR. 

By GenbraI 'F. von Bbrnhardi. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" Never mind the * Why * and * Wherefore.* ** 

W. S. Gilbert, H.M.S, Pinafore, 

(J. Richard Eliaway. Lynmoor, Basbgstoke.) 


AUNT JANE AND UNCLE JAMES. 

By Dorothea Conyers. 

" Still amorous and fond and billing 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling." 

Samuel Butler. Hudibras , 

(Eileen Brock, Clairvaux, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 
S. Africa.) 

THE ENCOUNTER. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

" The muscular strength, which it gave to my jaw, 

Has lasted the rest of my life." 

Lewis Carroll. 

(Miss A. Eleanor Pinnington, 25, Wellington Road, 
Brighton.) 

WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
(Heinemann.) 

“ Let me not burst in ignorance ! " 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act i. 4. 

(Miss H. M. Barrow, 77, Thurleigh Road, Clapham 
Common, S.W.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 

eight lines in appreciation of Lord Kitchener, 
is awarded to Mr. Leslie D. Cockerill, of 113, 
Claremont Road, Forest Gate, E., for the 
following : 

TO " K. OF K." 

O Man of men well tried in camp and field 
'Tis given to thee our righteous sword to wield. 

Born to command, a leader great of men. 

Show us the way to victory again. 

We know thee well, there is no need to ask 
Whether or no thou cans! fulfil the task ; 

Thine is the might to break our foeman's power ; 

To thee we trust in this our darkest hour. 

Leslie D. Cockerill. 

The best of the numerous other appreciations sent in 
are by William J. Elliott (Copthorne), Rev. Leonard S. 
Shutter (East Grinstcad), J. Richard Eliaway (Basing- 
stoke), W. A. Lambe (Brighton), Peggy Grant (Burley), 
Laurence Tarr (Upminster), Anthony Dobbing (Halifax), 
A. Sedgwick Barnard (Walsall), Mary Ohm (Conway), 
A. J. Grieve (Herne Hill), Miss Raweliffe (Haigh), W. 
Hodgson Burnet (Kensington), A. H. Lenowens (Ken- 
sington Gore), Marie Russell (Glasgow), C. A. Bayley 
(Down). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in a hundred words is awarded to Miss Irma L. 
Wallace, of 681, Pass Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A., for the following ; 

SADHANA. By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan.) 

As I closed Tagore's " Sadhana." 1 felt that I had communedl 
with the people’s God. A sudden subtle sense of brotherhood, 
of universality, of togetherness with mankind filled me with 
new-born spirit. Death seemed but life's ** change of key," 
evil but unseen good. The " unbreakable continuity of relation " 
between the spiritual and material world was made manifest. 
SadhanS is sunshine upon labour. It proves the possibUities 
of immortal bliss on earth. It is a treasure house of inspired 
content and its gospel is Joy — ** the oneness of our soul with the 
world and the world-soul with the Supreme lover." 

We also select for printing ; 

MEMOIRS. By Lord Charles Bbrbsford. 
(Methuen.) 

, Lord Charles Beresford here tells of what he aptly terms hie 
** singularly varied" career. With charming, sailor-like 8im<- 
plicity he narrates his activities at home and abroad ; and to 
ehthralling interest this record of brave deeds and stirring 
adventures will not easily be surpassed. Replete with enter- 
taining stories, this volume, in which the bitter controversies 
of recent years have wisely been ignored, will be widely welcWe^ 
and will do much to increase the well-deserved trust of Britain 
in her sailor-men, whom Lord Charles presents invariably aa 
very human but, not infrequently, very loveable, men. 

(Mrs. H. Wyatt, izA, Hamilton Road, Wimbledon, 
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TRADER CARSON. By John Barnett. 

(Ward. I^k A Co.). 

This collection of stories of love and adventure in the Pacific 
Isles, those lonely outposts of Empire is, without being brilliant, 
yet very good to read. The clear >cut phrasing, the strong forceful 
description of island life, and the attractive character drawing 
of John Carson and his love, go to make a rather original book 
and slightly out of the common. The situations are well worked 
out, and altogether there is a virile sense of life about the book 
which makes it notable. 

(Seagrave Neale, 39, Compton Road, Highbury, N.) 

. THE GIRL WHO FOUND THE BLUE BIRD. 

By Madame Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Translated by A. T. de Mattos. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

In these days of strife and carnage it is comforting to know 
what man, by care and love, can make of man, and to realize 
the strong devotion that went to the making of a girl who, 
without speech, without sight, without hearing, has yet become 
a sentient being through the fineness of her sense of touch. 
Madame Maeterlinck has an immense enthusiasm for her heroine, 
Helen Keller, and she gives it full emotional play in the descrip- 
tion of her two visits to this wonderful deaf and dumb girl, who 
has, in truth, found the secret of “ The Blue Bird." 

(M. A. Newman, 19. Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton.) 

THE SHEEP TRACK. By Nesta H. Webster. 

(John Murray.) 

'* The Sheep Track ’* is a fresh and interesting book about 
London Society. The heroine, Marica, has had an unusual 


up-bringing, and longing to meet unaffected and amusing people 
she leaves the sheep track of her set and chooses a more Bohemian 
path. She meets her mate with the ** glorious morning face." 
but their romance is effectually squashed by his own friends. 
Marica's character is too fine for pain to spoil it, but tragedy 
lies in the fact that the really nice hero becomes commonplace — 
and does not realise it. The book is delightfully writteff and 
ends on a hopeful note. 

(Lettie Cole, Doyer House, Pontrilas.) 

We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
Miss M. J. Dobie (Chester), A. C. Grieve (Liverpool), 
Rose Jessop (Nottingham), S. B. Irene Bell (Highgate), 
Vivien Flanders (Clapham), Miss Fenemore (Windsor), 
Miss A. G. Crawley (Balham), W. M. Lodge (Norwood), 
Mary Mudd (Manchester), James A. Richards (Tenby), 
Gladys Frank (Sheffield), Miss E. Webster (Bristol), 
F. S. Smith (Wood Green), C. Roy Price (Wellington), 
May Green (Dublin), Marie Russell (Glasgow), P. W. 
Jew (London, S.E.), M. H. Menzies (Hampstead), Miss 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. S. Stirling (Glenfarg), 
Catharine M. Ritchie (Merstham), Lucy G. Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), H. M. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), John 
Boylan (Glasgow), Reginald P. Connell (Kennington 
Park). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. Robert M. Brad- 
bury, of 13, Park Street, Haslingden, near 
Manchester. 


THE POEMS OF EMILY HICKEY.* 

By Henrietta Knight (H. J. Arden). 


^*T^H 1 S I did,” lie says, ” without any design, except 
1 to amuse myself, and I got the languages by 
hunting after the stories in the several poets I read. . . . 
I followed everywhere as my fancy led me, and was like 
a boy gathering flowers in the fields and woods, just as 
they fell in his way.” Pope must have written this 
sentence near upon two hundre;d years ago, but it came 
into my head lately when a small bundle of Miss Emily 
Hickey’s books was laid ujion my table. Tender, full 
of colour and of music, and of love for all that is good 
and noble. Miss Hickeys poems remind me of Poj>e’s 
great “ Garden of Flowers.” 

It is puzzling to choose from out this bundle of varied 
poems the richest and the most beautiful. ” Michael 
Villiers, Idealist,” rises with a great force under the 
gentle words of a true poet, and stands out, marked 
with its strength of purpose, and then close by, as 
harebells and gorgeous crimson poppies really grow in 
one garden of delight, we come upon a sweet little cuckoo 
song, a song which we ought to hear set by Miss Liza 
Lehmann; and still as we read further a " Babies’ Mystery 
Play,” from which I must quote these few lines : 

" ' You shall be Adam and Eve,’ 
Said Charley. ‘ You shall kneel, and Til be God, 

And frown on you, and lift my angry rod. 

And tell you both my Eden bower to leave.' 

* " A Sculptor and other Poems." Out of Print. (Kegan 

Paul.) — " Verse-Tales, Lyrics and Translations." Out of Print. 
(Arnold Bros., transferred to Elkin Mathews.) — " Michael 
Villiers, Idealist, and other Poems." Out of Print. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) — "Poems." (Elkin Mathews.) — " Our Lady of 
May ” (Catholic Truth Society.)— " Later Poems." (Grant 
Richards.) 


And Muriel answered, eager of voice and soul, 

‘ No, you be Adam and live, and (iod I'll be ! ' 

But Charley would not take the lesser role ; 

Each would be Ciod — and what a God ! Ah mo. 

We grown-up folk fight too for high control. 

And play at being God continually." 

We are not surprised to come across sweet little Irish 
songs running through these volumes (indeed, we should 
be surprised if we did not). 

In ” A Sculptor and Other Poems ” there is a charming 
little artless ” Paddy ” who will win his wav into cverv 
heart. 

Then again we turn from the graceful ” Harebells ” 
and come face to face with the agony of a mother dying 
far away from her Irish home and telling the clergyman 
of her broken life, broken by the sin most grievous to 
the children of Erin. It is a true and pathetic picture, 
a story being told of a daughter who was led into 
sin and died, and the old mother bewailing and wishing 
to cry vengeance on the stranger who betrayed her girl, 
till the fierce anger melts before the lesson which she 
has always been trying to learn at the foot of the Cross. 
The lesson is learnt as life flickers out, for we read ; 

" I, owe him a terruble grudge. 

But I don’t want to pay it, yer Riverince, I lave him to 
God his J udge. 

What do yc say, sir ? ” . . . " Suppose he had never dreamt 

how it was, 

Had never thought that could be— had gone away because 
Things of importance had called him ? '* “ Well, Sir, I 
only say — 

God knows all about them things iv unportance that called 
him away.” 
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But suppose when he heard — when they told him that 
Katey — that she was dead, 

He had nearly died of the sorrow, and scarce could lift up 
his head ? 

And suppose he had sought out her mother, and meant — 
Ah, God ! — to atone 

And found she had left the place, and none knew where she 
hkd gone ? " 

Well, suppose all this, yer Riverince ? If he had ha’ 
found me, ye see. 

He'd ha’ offered a five-poun’-note, or even a ten, maybe : 
An’ I might ha' spit in his face an’ curst him : an' now 
I say, 

The Lord forgive him his sin, as I forgive him to-day." 

Can anyone write a finer 
description of an Irish mother 
than this ? 

In tlie “ Later Poems,” the 
old Irish story of Etain the 
•Queen is most beautifully 
told ; it is the principal poem 
in the book. King Eochaid is 
waiting in grief, and his heart 
is anguished sore, when Etain's 
voice cries : 

**' Dearest, our loves were lovely 
fair, 

Blest beyond thought or 
dream we were. 

Oh ! mine own one, what is 
this ? 

Whtit the shadow that darks 
our biiss ? 

Shadow of fear that striketh 
numb — 

He who divideth our loves 
will come.’’ 

And so the old Irish talc 
with an exquisite tenderness 
is repeated. 

But quite as beautiful, quite 
as tender are St. Anne’s words 
in ” After Our Lady’s Presentation ” : 

" God’s Avas she, so we gave her Him — 

But — the house without her, Joachim ! " 

And then we pass from grave to gay, and ” Ilappy- 
go-lucky ” almost dares us to read : it must be 
5ung : 

*" Happy-go-lucky, you darling, and is it yourself come 
at last ? 

We thought how the Spring was delaying, the Winter 
would never be past ! 

But Happy-go-lucky is here, and with her the breathing 
of Spring, 

And the Earth has awoken from sleep, and the birds 
are beginning to sing." 

In verses like “ Happy-go-lucky,” there is the true 
Ting of an Irish joyance and a great understanding 
and love of children, but like all large-minded people, 
Miss Hickey can sympathise with every age. It is not 
the little ones only who appeal to her ; the following 
will to many of us : 

"In the day of understanding 
Shall we know 

We who grieved each other so 

All the wherefore, all the why. 

You and I ? 


In the day of understanding. 

Shall we see. 

Eyes enlightened perfectly, 

How it w'as that heart and heart 
Went apart ? 

In the day of understanding 
Shall we say, 

Each to each O Love to-day, 

Do I love you, love you, more 
Than of yore 

” Our Lady of Mav and other Poems ” is a little book 
which Catholics will be glad to possess. It is so real 

and so simj)le ; the poems are 
sermons written in poetry and 
not in stone. 

Everyone who reads Miss 
Emily Hickey’s poems will 
like to know, if they do not 
already, a little bit about 
herself. She is Irish of course, 
which acccjunts for the charm 
of her words, and is the grand- 
daughter of " Martin Doyle.” 
the great philanthropist, whose 
services to Ireland in the 
teaching of better methods of 
agriculture, general sanitation, 
etc., were acknowledged by 
the State ; and who at an 
advanced age, was a,sked by 
Mr. Blackwood (of Maga) 
to make a tour of enquiry 
through Ireland. In her own 
words she has told us that 
I'.er early girlliood was passed 
in the town of Carlow, w'hich is 
surrounded by very beautiful 
country. She loved books and 
could not remember when she 
did not know how to read (she has certainly learnt her, 
cris-cross-row !), but as a child, in an earlier and purely 
country home, she also loved romping and climbing 
trees. She loved Sir Walter Scott’s fine swinging verse, 
which she learnt by heart. Then Lord Tennyson's 
works came into her life, and by and by the Spirit of 
Poetry which was in her could not be repressed, and 
the young girl began to wiite her own poems. " Told in 
the Fireliglit ” was one of her early pieces, and appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Then, as was only natural, 
Mrs. Browning’s poems took great hold upon her, ” And 
at once I felt it as greater, higher, deeper and fuller than 
any other verse I had come upon.” It was as deep 
calling to deep, botli singers se(!m attuned to the same 
chord ; their very harmony is alike. 

Later on she became a friend and fellow worker of 
Dr. Frederick Furnivall, and it was by his advice, after 
having heard Miss Hickey read a paper on ” Measure 
for Measure,” that she began giving lectures on Shakes- 
peare, which met with very wide appreciation. In 
conjunction with Dr. Furnivall, Miss Hickey founded 
the Browning Society ; she was Honorary Secretary, 
and what tlie work must have entailed few of us can 
imagine; but Miss Hickey is a great organiser and a 
great philanthropist as well, and, if I may be forgiven 
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for such a paradox, I think her mind could not be at 
rest unless it was busy. 

And busy to overflowing it has been : full measure 
pressed down and running over has she given to the 
world of her talents, not only of the talents of pure 
literature, but of the talents of charity and of sympathy 
and of help. “ I have known the poor as one loving 
them, and as- I hope, in some degree, understanding 
them,*' she once wrote. 

Space will not allow me to say much more about her 
now, but I do not feel I can end without quoting these 
few lines, which show how the Spirit of Religion wraps 
round and inspires all her work : 


** What would I choose, and what would I forgo ? 
Would all desire go up in that swift cry, 

Were it one little minute’s space, to know 
God’s love, which passeth knowledge, verily, 

And ere the glory fadeth off to die ? 

Would God that I were sure of choosing so ! " 

It is a far cry from Pope to Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
but as I put Miss Hickey’s books away, four lines of our 
great poetess came back to me : 

” The Poet’s arms have wound thee. 

He breathes upon thy brow, 

He lifts thee upward in the glow 
Of his great genius round thee.” 


CRISPI.— CONSPIRATOR AND STATESMAN.* 

By J. Holland Rosk, Litt.D. 


I T has been the lot of few men to 'figure during 
half Ills life as a conspirator, and then to rise 
to power and direct the policy of his country towards 
courses that came to be deemed conservative. Only in 
Italy, that land of dazzling romance and humdrum 
realities, could this have happened. Germany and 
Austria underwent somewhat analogous changes between 
1848 and 1890, but their patriots of the revolutionary 
time — Blum and Kossuth — either perished or fled into 
exile. Among the Italian patriots Crispi alone possessed 
the political capacity that raised him to high office 
when Italy gained the unity for which so many of them 
had died. Mazzini, to whose self-denying zeal these 
pages bear eloquent witness, possessed none of the 
adaptability needed by the statesman. His was the 
mission of the seer. As Meredith finely said in “ Vittoria 
“ He cried out to Italians to wait for no inspiration but 
their own ; that they should never subdue their minds 
to follow any, alien example. Watching over his Italy ; 
her wrist in his meditative clasp year by year, he stood 
* like a mystic leech by the couch of a fair and hopeless 
frame. ... ‘ Arise ! ’ he said, even in what appeared 

most fatal hours of darkness. The slack limbs moved ; 
the body rose and feU. The cost of the effort was the 
breaking out of innumerable wounds, old and new ; the 
gain was the display of the miracle that Italy lived.” 
Still less was Garibaldi fitted for threading the long 
intricacies of statecraft. In her poem, expressing his 
thoughts on hearing Cavour’s bartering away of Savoy 
and Nice, Mrs. Browning limns him to the life : 

Perhaps, he said, I was not born 

With such fine brains to treat and trade.” 

Of course this is unfair to the statesman. The skilful 
bargainer was no less necessary to Italy in her time of 
sore need than the inspiring prophet, the dashing soldier 
and the ‘‘ honest King.” Only by a wondrous confluence 
of personality in its most intense yet diverse forms could 
that distracted people find the political salvation for 
^which, previous to the year 1850, it had striven in vain. 
The r 61 c of Crispi was at first subordinate, however 
honourable. After the failure of the Sicilian Revolution, 
in the crushing of which the Neapolitan Bourbon earned 

* “ The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi.” Translated by Mary 
PHchard-Agnetti. 3 Vols. 24s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


immortal notoriety as ” King Bomba,” Crispi spent some 
time in exile in the Kingdom of Sardinia. As he phrased 
it in his Diary (I., p. 30) : ” The exile is no deserter 

who flies from the camp for fear of death, but rather a 
soldier who retires behind the entrenchments to rally 
his strength on safer ground.” The (Government of 
Victor Emmanuel thought differently, and expelled him 
to Malta, “whence” (wrote the Duke of Taormina) 

” like a wild beast in the depths of his lair, lie may sniff 
the air of Sicily in search of prey.” Kossuth, then in 
London, helped Crispi and other Sicilian exiles to do 
more than sniff. He offered to hire fast steamers 
which might help to start a Sicilian rising. Enterprises 
of this kind led to Crispi’s expulsion from Malta, at the 
end of 1854, and he proceeded to London. But by that 
time the Crimean War had begun, and ('avour soon 
pledged the Sardinian Government to an alliance with 
France and (Great Britain, which was to lead to mo- 
mentous results. It is doubtful whether we need take 
seriously the phrase in Cavour’s letter (quoted on page 71 
of Vol. I.), respecting “ the unity of Italy and further 
rubbish of this sort.” That diplomatist often used 
language of that kind, but surely as a blind. Festina 
lente was always his motto. 

Readers of these Memoirs will of course turn to 
the interesting pages dealing with Garibaldi and the 
Thousand. But as Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has fully 
treated that romantic episode in his work bearing 
that title, and has made use of Crispi’s Diario, I pass* 
over that portion of the work for others that are less 
known ; but I must note that the evidence adduced 
on p. 328 of Vol. I. by no means proves that the British 
Admiralty in July, i860, sold warships to the Gari- 
baldians. The person who sold them was merely 
“ connected in a way with the Admiralty.” He bought 
them and then sold them privately to the Italian patriots. 
But in that matter, as also in the action of Admiral 
Mundy on H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo, the British 
Government went further than was warranted by the 
rules respecting the conduct of neutrals during the 
progress of hostilities. We have never regretted those 
irregularities, and Italy remembers them to-day. She 
also remembers that when Napoleon III. protested 
against the aggrandisement of the Kingdom of Sardinia, 
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and demanded either Genoa or the Isle of Sardinia as 
** compensation/’ the British Government encouraged 
that of Turin to resist that effort at filching. On 
October 13th, i860, Crispi resigned his portfolio for 
Foreign Affairs, which he had provisionally held in 
Sicily during the triumphal progress of the Dictator 
through that island and northwards to Naples and the 
River Volturno. 

It is curious that Crispi, the revolutionist, should 
have been the first 
Italian to propose 
friendly relations to 
Austria. But in 
October, 1877, his 
interview with 
Andrassy (himself a 
revolutionist of 
1848-9) pointed the 
way towards the 
Triple Alliance. 

Crispi laughed at the 
notion of embarking 
on a policy of adven- 
ture on behalf of 
Trieste and Fiume, 
because ports ouglit 
to belong to the 
people who supply 
their commerce. An- 
drassy listened warily, 
but seemed to like 
Crispi’s offer, though 
he preferred to await 
the end of the Russo- 
Turkish War before 
coming to an under- 
standing. The 
Austrian Minister, 

Robilant, was more 
threatening, and 
implied that his 
Empire was ready for 
war. The fall of 
Crispi from office post- 
poned an entente with 
the Germanic Powers, 

The occupation of 
Bosnia by Austria 
^ was therefore pro- 
posed at the Congress of Berlin by Lord Salisbury, 
and was seconded by Prince Bismarck, Italy playing 
always an insignificant role. As is well known, 
Bismarck then suggested to France the seizure of Tunis, 
an act which so angered Italy lhat she threw herself 
into the arms of Germany and Austria. The Cairoli 
Cabinet then in power (1878-1881) having left Italy 
isolated and weak. Bismarck’s Machiavellian policy 
won complete success. It is worthy of notice that 
that slippery politician, Freycinet (who kept saying 
that he did not mean to take Tunis, but that the future 
was in God’s hands) on one occasion asked the French 
ambassador why Italy persisted in thinking about Tunis — 

Why not turn your attention to Tripoli, where you would 
have neither ourselves nor any one else to contend with ? ” 


Austria having declared in Febmary, 1881, that she 
did not intend to take either Albania or Salonica, there 
was no reason (apart from sentimental recollections of 
the time of Radetzky) why Italy should not clasp 
hands with her. In fact, the accession of Italy to the 
Central Alliance took place in May, 1882, Mancini 
being then in power, and Crispi out of office. The 
details here presented on this compact are meagre. 
On the other hand, there is an interesting account of 

Crispi’s uiKjfficial in- 
terview with Lord 
(iranvillc on the 
Egyptian Question 
on July 29tli, 1882. 
Crispi warned him 
that liismarck was 
(oquetting with the 
Sultan — we now know 
w h y . Our coup 
agiiinst Egypt gave 
liim the opportunity 
for that entente with 
Abdul Hamid 11 . , 
which was to lead 
on to the Bagdad 
Railway and other 
Levantine schemes 
dear to Pan-Germans. 
As regards Italy and 
Egypt, it is clear that 
Crispi would have 
desired to help us in 
our intervention 
against Arabi ; but 
tlie timid Mancini 
Cabinet refused, to 
the annoyance of Lord 
Granville, who knew 
tliat Bismarck was 
pushing on the Turks. 
Perhaps pressure from 
lierlin on Rome 
accounted for the 
refusal of Mancini; 
his assent would have 
weakened the Triple 
Alliance, and might 
have led to an Anglo- 
Italian entente that 
would completely have changed the course of Mediter- 
ranean politics. 

Crispi, on taking the portfolio for Foreign Affairs 
in 1887, did good work by inducing the Powers to leave 
Bulgaria alone in that year ; and the election of Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg, therefore, was not contested even 
by Russia. Thus began a career which has proved the 
most successful of any in the recent history of the 
Balkan States. Bismarck, during his interview with 
Crispi in 1887. declared his wish to back up Austria 
against the Tsar, if the latter intervened by force in 
the Eastern Question ; but Germany wished for peace 
in that quarter. As for Crispi, he expressed an urgent 
desire for the welfare of Austria, which could be assured 
only “ by respecting the various nationalities which 
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From '^Tbe Memoirs of Francrscf) Crispi.’* 
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.go to make up the Empire." That, as we know, was 
then the policy of Vienna. The days of ^hrenthal, 
Tisza, and Friedjung, had not then dawned. Berlin 
.and Vienna then advocated and really worked for 
peace and quietness; and Italy supported them. The 
friction between Italy and France was still acute, and 
remained so until i8c)0, when the latter definitely 
.annexed Tunis. 

In that year a new order of things began when Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. dismissed Bismarck. As Crispi says, their 
natures were utterly incompatible ; but the Kaiser 
assured Crispi that he would continue the peace policy 
of Bismarck, and uphold the Triple Alliance. Comment 
is superfluous. 

These volumes show more clearly than before the 
unwisdom of France in irritating Italy about Tunis. 
But for that irritation, the 'rriple Alliance would soon 


have lost all vitality. The French assurances to us 
and to the Italians, that Bizerta would not be fortified, 
show the tricky nature of French policy at that period ; 
and the wonder is that France, during her time of 
deserved isolation, was not crushed by the Triple Alliance. 
Not until 1902 did Italy and she come to an understand- 
ing on African questions. We have no space in which 
to notice the interesting chapters on //a/ta irredenta, the 
Armenian Massacres, and the friction between England 
and Germany respecting the Jameson Raid. Before 
that incident Crispi believed that the Kaiser was sin- 
cerely friendly to Great Britain ; for when reference 
was made to certain colonial differences between 
the two Powers, he said : " Bah 1 Wer sich lieht, 

veckt stch (Qui s'aime se qnerelle)** Crispi retired 
from office before the era of Pan-Germanism had 
fully dawned. 


flew JSooite. 


MUFFLED MAETERLINCK.* 

Miss Una Taylor’s worst fault is really a proof of her 
'sensitivenes.s — she has yielded to that subtlest of all the 
temptations which the sympathetic critic has to fight 
against — the temptation to make his or her manner har- 
monise courteously with the manner of the particular 
subject, pitching the comments, with a delicate politeness, 
in the key of the utterances they criticise. She has 
written of Maeterlinck, that is to say, much as Maeterlinck 
might have written of himself, using a pensive, murmurous 
prose of incessant pale images and gravely ingenious con- 
-reits ; the result being that we only get a kind of tender 
continuation instead of a sudden synopsis — an echo instead 
of an essence. Thus, 

*' The Poet,” says Miss Taylor, speaking of Maeterlinck’s 
first book of verse, “ has severed his sadness from the sadness 
of his fellows : he has even severed it from all the accidents, 
.the occasions and stimulants to sadness, that belong to the ex- 
terior life of humankind. It is, in truth, the essential subjec- 
;tivity of lyricism carried to the verge of the possible.” 

»(The essential subjectivity of lyricism carried to the verge of 
the possible !) 

” The circle of the self-soul is the horizon-line, and there 
.is nothing to tell of what outer circumstances have fashioned 
and wrought this nameless mournfulness within those spiritual 
precincts.” ” If the inaccessible and secret wisdom,” she says 
again, this time of the E.ssays, ” transcending reason and under- 
standing and coming only as a special revelation to the inner 
group of the illuminate, eludes verbal formulas, we may still 
.inquire what growths there be, healthy or poisonous, good 
or evil, which germinate in the atmosphere of light surrounding 
the disciples of mysticism. If we cannot aspire to see the feet 
of the forerunners of transcendental thought — the feet of mes- 
sengers that pass in the night — we may still track the footprints 
left upon earth and snow and sand, and divine in their direction 
a goal. . . 

That may be most true, it certainly sounds irreproachable ; 
but it is an unfortunate fact that if you would track a 
mystic’s foot-prints succe.ssfully you must adopt the 
materialists* methods. Set about it transcendcntally, 
with your sympathetic head in the stars, and you ma^r 
possibly leave exceedingly beautiful prints of your own, 
but you will prove an imperfect detective. And the literal 
reason is plain. Consider the specific case before us. It 
has taken Maurice Maeterlinck, the supreme master of this 
mode of writing, some twenty volumes to explain his mean- 
ing in its terms. Is it not then perfectly evident that the 
•only hope for the critic who desires to sum that meaning 
up in one book is to try another kind of terminology 

♦ ” Maurice Maeterlinck ; A Critical Study.” By Una Taylor. 
7s. 6d. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


altogether ? It is a principle, indeed, that applies all 
round. The man who will some day explain Shaw will 
have to write simply and humbly ; the perfect definition 
of Chesterton will be a platitude not a paradox ; the best 
criticism of poetry is in prose. To cut the required clean 
cross-section which reveals the core of the case there must 
always be a kind of antagonism ; the critic must have 
courage enough, not only to challenge and face his man, 
but also to appear to the dear disciples a dreadful irreverent 
ruffian of an outsider, obviously incapable of appreciating 
their beloved Master’s moods. 

Miss Taylor has not had this courage. She has pre- 
ferred to prove her pluck in precisely the opposite way — 
by braving the Philistines, wearing her soul on her sleeve, and 
carrying Platonism ” to the utmost verge of the possible.” 
C’est magnipque — but it i.sn't what was wani ed. For Maeter- 
linck's case, more even than others, requires a complete, 
point-blank contrast to pierce to its innermost heart — 
that heart being, as it happens, just the heart of a child, 
a simplicity, almost infantile, of mood, motive, thought, 
and method, which is exactly the opposite of the remote 
and dubious intricacies which the play of these simplicities 
seems to produce. To define Maeterlinck fairly, to make 
his aesthetic impulses clear, requires language of a primitive 
plainne.ss and gaiety — not murmurs about ” the verge of 
the possible.” He is not at all a great thinker, this gentle- 
eyed Fleming — his beliefs are simply those that have 
trustfully come to every sunny, mild saint in the world ; 
and the graceful prose in which he worked out this phil- 
osophy faltcringly, owes its charm, even when it seems most ^ 
insidious and subtle, to a delicious childishness, impression- 
able but absorbed. Listen. ” Nothing of beauty dies with- 
out having purified something, nor can aught of beauty be 
lost. Let us not be afraid of sowing it along the road. It 
may remain there for weeks or years, hut, like the diamond, 
it cannot dissolve, and finally there will pass by some one 
whom its glitter will attract ; he will pick it up and go on his 
way rejoicing.'' Rhythm and thought, hand in hand, 
tiptoe softly forward together, naively grave, prettily shy, 
and tremendously conscious of the immense need for 
decorum, but at the first bright object in their path, that 
glittering diamond, they come to a full-stop entranced, 
capable of playing contentedly with the pretty metaphor 
for hours. And the technically interesting thing is the 
fact that it is just this ingenuous absorption that creates 
the effect of mysterious significance. Just as a solitary 
twig against the moon, or a single figure on a sky-line, gains 
an immeasurcable significance from its isolation, so do 
the little images which Maeterlinck pores over, like the 
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lonely puppets in his early plays, gain an indescribable 
mysteriousness from his mild, peaceful content with them. 
They produce an effect far more complex than the author's 
gentle, brooding mind — see liow they make Miss Taylor 
talk about the circles of the self-soul ! And it is with this 
quaint discrepancy that criticism ought to deal. It ought 
to disclose the absurdly boyish basis of those first beautiful 
bogey plays — plays that were the result of little more than 
a love of ghost stories plus a limited knowledge of modern 
French literature — a knowledge too tolerantly limited to let 
the earnest peasant-playwright realise how pathetically 
meagre and odd was his material. Solemnly content witli 
his borrowed properties, his ruined towers and pale prin- 
cesses, and with his innocent copies of decadent ]**rench 
verse, he used them with an earnestness that made them 
seem surcharged w'ith secret meanings, and surrounded 
them with an artless emptiness that left them looming like 
strange omens. Because they were so finite, they seeineil 
w^eighted by infinity. When he faltered, wc felt a .shiver 
oi rich awe. The edge of anything (even “ the verge of the 
possible ") always does suggest the dark immensities ; and 
the very limitfitions of this young writer’s experience and 
skill made all his work seem on the edges of great gulls. 
And one has a theory, too, that the safe retention by his art 
of its first innocence until a comparatively recent date, was 
largely due to the fact that ht* was writing in a foreign 
tongue, liven after success had reached liim he remained 
an unsophisticated writer, handling the alien language 
with a certain simple awe. lie was saved (much as ('onrad 
was) from the dead dexterity which comes from habit. He 
built his sentences up st)lemnly, gave his whole absorbed 
attention to the conduct of the very smallest parts of 
speech, and so lent a }uirc, oracular, priest-hke accent to 
every mild remark he made, and a certain strangeness that 
seemed to breathe of high concerns. 

But if Miss 'faylor, star-entangled, has jiassed homely 
foot-prints like those by, wc can still be grateful to her for 
her book. For one thing, it does possess a 


the little busy bee Improve each shining hour,” etc., 
or those beginning, ” Tis the voice of the sluggard,” 
would not, one is inclined to think, call up any smile 
or look of recognition. More yirobablc is it that he 
would be reminded of one or other of the parodies with 
wdiich Lewis Carroll has made him conversant : ” How 
doth tlie little crocodile improve his shining tail,” or ” 'Tis 
the voice of the lobster 1 heard him declare.” On the 
other hand Watts's hymns still hold their place in the 
hytnnody of the various Anglican, Scottish and Noncon- 
formist churches. In this connection, however, although 
the verses may be well knowm and a source of comfort 
and considation to many, the name of their author may 
be less familiar. It is not a little surprising that some 
clergymen and lay-folk are hard put to it to name off-hand 
the author of such beautiful and frequently-sung hymn.s 
as ” When 1 survey the wondrous cross,” ” 'riiere is a land 
f)f j^ure delight,” and even ” O (iod, our heJ]) in agespa.st,” 
and one or two others no less popular, lY'ihaps when 
informed that the only begetter of these treasurablo pro- 
ductions was Isaac Walts they may wish tf) know' something 
of their author. And tJiis they may do pleasantly by 
reading Mr. Wright’s recent addition to his series of the 
” Lives of the British M^'inn-Writers.” 

Isaac* Watts was the son of a Nonconformist school- 
master in Soiitluimiiton, and tin* grandson of a captfiin in 
the Navy, w'ho lost his life by the blow'ing-ii]) of his .ship 
in th(‘ Dutch w^ar of i(»3(). Originally the family wa.s a 
Scottish one, a fart not noted by Watts's biographers, and 
one branch of the family claimed to be of royal descent. 
Watts received his cniiication in the grammar school of 
his iiatn'e town, where he appears to have been thoroughly 
grounded in the classics, a love of wdiich he retained 
thronglioiit his life. On finishing his school training he 
was sent to the Nonconformist Academy at Stoke Newing- 
ton to be pre})art'd for the ministry. Intimately he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Chaiincey as pastor of the chapel in Bury Street, 


drooping beanty of its own slie writers witli a 
kind of w’illowy skill some of her sentences are 
all violc't and silver. hor another, evem it it 
doesn't tell ns how Maeterlini k's work was done, 
it does show" ns what that work can do. It may 
not reveal many causes, lint il is itself a charming 
consequence. Fiom the eiichaiitiiig caverns 
W'hich Maeterlinck explored, his c-xcitcxl \oice, 
a.s we have seen, emerged transformed into tlie 
most mysterious cries and croons and (jiiavcrs, 
which echoed thnllingly among ns for some time. 
Well, here, in one neat volume, yon have the 
very last and loneliest of those echoes, perfectly 
caught as it trembles on the verge of the possible, 
before it fades finally away ; and that tliough 
it may not be criticism is surely a service for 
w'hich criticism is sincerely obliged. Just think ! 
From the innocent child’s jilay in the caverns 
to the.so exquisite reveries and elaborate runes 
doesn’t it simply round off irresistibly the whole 
beautiful case — make il one of the best things 
of the kind there has ever been 

Dixon Scott. 


ISAAC WATTS.* 

It would be a difiicult, though, perhaps, not an 
impossible task to determine when the ” Divine 
and Moral Songs ” of Isaac Watts went out of 
vogue. For considerably over a hundred years 
since its first publication in 1 720 the little book 
had no small share in the home education of 
many generations of children brought up in a 
religious atmosphere. But to the modern child 
the recitation of such lines as ” How doth 



• ** The Lives of the British Hymn- Writers. From the portrait by Sir Godfrey Koeller In the National Portrait Gallery. 

Vol. III. Isaac Watts.” By Thomas Wright. From ** Isaac Watts and Contemporary Hymn Writers," by Thomas Wright. 

58. net. (Farncombe & Sons, Ltd.). (C. L. Farccombe.) 
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in the City of London. Many of the wealthy merchants 
were Nonconformists, among them being Sir Thomas 
Abney, who became Lord Mayor of l.ondon. It was at 
his country seat at Theobalds, and, after his death, in 
his widow's house at Stoke Newington, then a delightful 
country village, that Watts lived an honoured and much- 
beloved guest for a good part of his life. Here he died on 
November 25th, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
and was buried in that campo santo of the Dissenters — 
Bunhill Fields. 

Of him, Johnson, who was a great admirer of his Im- 
provement of the Mind,” wrote : 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, or 
such monuments of laborious piety. He has provided instruc- 
tion for all ages, from those who are lisping their first lessons, 
to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; he has 
left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; he 
has taught the art of reasoning and the Science of the Stars." 

On the whole his life was a happy one, and, for the 
most part, uneventful. Towards the end he was saddened 
by the action of two of his relatives. 

** The principal trouble of liis latter days." Mr. Wright states, 
" was the snake-like attitude towards him of his brother, Dr. 
Richard Watts, and his once favourite nephew, Joseph Brack- 
stone, whose treatment of him amounted to persecution, though 
why they so acted is quite inexplicable. To the abject Brack- 
stone Watts had been ])ersistenlly kind. In his will made on 
July 36th, 1746, he left a thousand pounds (about half of his 
estate) to be equally divided among Brackstonc and three 
nieces. If Brackstonc had been informed of this (as probably 
ho was) he ought to have been grateful to his uncle. Possibly 
he was a dis.soliitc wretch, continually writing for money, to be 
spent in improper ways. But it that were the case, how was it 
that Watts did not by codicil remove from his will the scoundrel’s 
name ? " 

Now it is quite true that Joseph Brackstonc was men- 
tioned in his uncle’s will along with his sisters, Mary, Sarah 
and Martha, but it is not a fact that ” the scoundrers 
name ** was Joseph, as may be seen from the following 
unpublished letter in my possession. Mr. Wright ought, 
therefore, to apologise to the manes of Joseph. The letter 
is an extremely interesting and important one, throwing 
as it does some light on the ” mystery that hangs over 
Watts’s later years,” and on the nature of the delinquencies 
of his nephew, James Hrackstone, of whose existence Mr. 
Wright does not appear to be aware. It is written by 
Dr. Isaac Watts to his brother, ” Mr. Enoch Watts in 
Sou’hampton,” dated April 8th, 1746, and runs thus : 

” Dear Brother, — At length we have iinished the necessary 
work of casting a wicked member out of our Church, I write 
the very words of our sentence on him. 

" ‘ At a Church Meeting April 4th, 1746. Whereas Mr. James 
Brackstone has in a shocking manner damn’d and cursed his 
uncle Dr. Watts one of our Pastors, and having in a letter to 
Mr. Price our other Pastor declared that he will be no longer 
a member with us, we do now exclude him from our Communion.' 
fThe beginning of the next sentence is undecipherable, but it 
goes on] : " There were severall months forbearance exercizd 
towards him out of Tenderness to him and his family. I intended 
to have told you some months ago how we suppose Jemmy Br. 
got the knowledge of somethings in our Letters. In conversation 
with Joseph Parker [the Dr.’s amanuensis] whether he knew 
how to open a sealed letter dextrously and seal it again. Jo. 
Parker answered no : Jemmy said he could do it; and shewed 
him how and I fear this has been a frequent practice with him 
as bad as it is. This informs us of a peece of his villany. 

" ' He is still the same bouncing fellow, and all his family 
are at present gone from our Church. Whether they wdll ever 
return we neither know nor care, but my heart is much easyer. 
The Dr. is endeavouring to lett his house at Newington and the 
Dr. says he will seek another habitation shortly, at some further 
distance from London. If he should go soon the Lady Abney 
hopes ere tlic summer is past to see mv sister at Newington, b^t 
I don't think he will remove soon. I liope my Dear Sister is 
growing better daily, but there is an utter separation betweeff 
US and the Dr. R. W.'s family. Grace and Peace be with you 
^11 at Southampton. 'We are' much commended by our friends 
the Dissenters here for doing what we have done. 

" Farewell — Yours affectionately, 

" I. Watts." 

Mr. Wright may be interested to learn that it was James 
Brackstone who published his uncle’s once popular work. 

The Improvement of the Mind.” which was brought out 
in 174Z- Brackstone was both publisher and bookseller, 
shop was situated at " The Globe ” in Cornliill. 

” . S. Butterworth. 


WONDERFUL WOMAN.* 

I have ventured to use the title of Mr. Clayton Calthrop's 
book as the title of this review, not for any invidious reasons, 
not because I think his book is the best of the bunch — I am 
expressing no opinion as to that — ^but because it is so 
befitting. For all these books arc about wonderful women. 
And another wonderful thing about them that impresses me 
deeply : any one of these boolcs would have been good 
enough to have established the reputation of its author — 
twenty years ago, say. Which shows how the literary level 
of fiction has been raised during the last two decades. It is 
only because there arc so many novels published nowadays 
that we do not appreciate the supreme excellence of so many 
of them. To reverse the old hackneyed French saying ; 
We cannot sec the trees for the forest. 

Mr. Calthrop’s book, for example. It is in quite a new 
genre. Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say that I have 
never before read a book by Mr. Calthrop. But after all, that 
is .a fault very easily to be rectified. If any of his other books 
contain as original and compelling characters as ” Flip ” 
and J..ord Almirac — to name only two of many as good — 
then there is indeed a treat — many treats — in store for me. 
In the limited space at my disposal it is quite impossible 
for me to do justice to the merits of ” Wonderful Woman.” 
It is quite impossible for me even to convey a vague impres- 
sion of the daintiness and airiness of Mr. Calthrop’s style, 
and not only the daintiness and airiness, but the something 
higher, the something more profound, a sort of bitter-sweet 
philosophy that is at once both pungent and poignant. 
The lightness, the deftness, the delicacy of Mr. Calthrop’s 
art is beyond praise. From the opening cliapter of this 
book, with its glimpses of the Pierrot and the Troubadour 
in the early dawn, the most beautiful and magical dawn of 
London skies, to the last pale glimpse of devoted souls, old 
and young, breathing the philosophy of those who have 
proved life and found it out, the whole book is in its way — 
and that not a narrow way— a triumph. 

In strong contrast is ” Apc’s-Facc ” : a book that for sheer 
intensity of horror is as remarkable Jis some of the best of 
Poe’s tales. Not a book to read late at night, if you arc at 
all highly-stning or highly-imaginative, but a book that acts 
like an electric battery on the nerves by a series of shocks 
and thrills. The story is all about a legend of that oldest 
and most mysterious English county, Wiltshire, in which 
the old morality of Cain and Aljel is embodied — ^with a 
difference. And the cleverness of the book is enhanced by 
the fact that it all ends — ^if not happily, at least in not 
such ghastly vrise as at first seems likely to be the case. 
There is a sigh of relief in the penultimate chapter, and a 
prompting to .slightly hysterical laughter. It is as if the 
ghost story had nearly reached its end, and the hair of the 
auditors was rising as the teller of the story lowered his 
voice to a more and more bloodcurdling wliisper, when — 
” Tea is ready,” is called out, and we leap to our feet, and 
life becomes once more just jolly and commonplace. 

Jolly and commonplace as ” The Rise and Glory of the 
Westell-Browns,” wliich is the sort of novel that makes us 
say : ” I know that kind of man — or woman ” : a human 
document. Not that there is much that is too much jollity 
or anything that is commonplace in Mr. Neuman's story. 
Certainly there is nothing commonplace in his style or in 
his treatment of this everyday tragedy of humble ambitions 
made glorious by success, and then pathetic by defeat. 
Mr. Neuman has the knack of making you feel that the 
things he describes are really happening, that you are not 
reading about them, but actually witnessing them. And 
the same may be said of his characters. They seem not at 
all like characters in a book ; they are like the people next 
door. A fine, painstaking piece of work that deserves more 
general recognition than I am afraid the war will permit. 

* " Wonderful Woman." By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 68. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) — " Ape’s Face." By Marion Fox. 68. 
hohn Lane.) — " The Rise and Glory of the Westell-Browns.” 
By B. Paul Neuman. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) — " Perch 
of the Devil." By Gertrude Atherton. 6s. (John Munw.)^ 
" The Pride of Eve." By Warwick Deeping. 6s. (Casselu.)-^ 
" Oddfish I " By RobeH; Hugh Benson. 68. (Hutchinson.), 
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It is perhaps almost enough to say of Mrs. Atherton’s 
new book that it is worthy of its author. Its theme is mainly 
that most dreary and overworked theme of mining interests. 
But Mrs. Atherton does not make it dreary. Indeed, long 
as the book is, and packed with incident and character, 
one reads every word of it with unction ; and perhaps one 
reads it more for its psychological interest than for any of 
its other manifold interests, which is meant for a tribute 
to the extraordinary, almost uncanny, insight into the 
human heart that its author exhibits. A book for the 
more seriously-minded, but a book that no one wlio would 
keep abrea.st with the best of current fiction should on any 
account fail to read. 

^ Another piece of realism —for Mrs. Atherton’s book is 
realism of the best kind — is Warwick Deeping's “ Pride 
of Eve." But it is not the kind of realism that mu.st always 
go wedded indissolubly with the word " morbid." It is in 
a way rather a sad book, being all about frustrate love and 
the sufferings of the human heart under the stresses of vain 
desire, but not sad in the sense that it leaves us mournlul. 
Rather does it leave us proud of the fineness inherent in 
humanity. In Eve, Warwick J^ceping has presented us 
with an authentic portrait of a woman, as he has presented 
us with many other authentic portraits, not only of the 
leading male character Jim C'antorton, but of the number- 
less others who cross the.se richly interesting and moving 
pages. I have never read a book that so made me w^int 
to interfere -with the destinies of the various protagoni.sts. 
They are all so vital and true to type, and the 


the primary purpose [of his work] is biographical, an attempt 
has been made to trace the influence of the idiosyncrasies 
of the several sovereigns on contemporary and subsequent 
events." A careful reading of the various chapters shows, 
however, that the author has scarcely made good his 
promise, that he has, as a rule, hardly risen above the 
level of the writer that not too welcome hybrid, the 
popular historical biography. He gives an admirably 
vivid character study of King James I., and he succeeds 
equally well in presenting tlio ablest of the Stew'arts — 
King Charles 11. Put he makes nothing of Mary, Queen 
of Scuts ; he affords us merely a chroinulithographic 
sketch of Prince ('harles Edward ; while, in an endeavour 
to make out a case for King ('harles J. as pt)litician, he 
applies that much misundcrslood " historical .spirit " fis 
if it were a kind of moral wliitevvash. The remaining 
numarchs Mr. Henderson trickles in more or less con- 
ventional fashion, and tliroughonl his book the two leading 
idiosyncrasies that give the clue to any clear estimate of 
the character f>f the (h-iiglisli) Stewarts— their inability 
to keep their word, and their failure to behave decently 
to their wives —are complel(‘ly ignored. It may be added 
— as a comment on the style which Mr. Hendor.son adopts 
—that in his pro.se “ homologated " .stands for " assimi- 
lated, “ resiled " for “ retrained," and " credited " for 
" believed." Like Mr. Henry James, too, this author 
has a trick of overworking the adverb : he writes " in- 
genuously convinced " when he means " really convinced." 


things that hapj>en t o them seem so e.sscritially the 
things that would hapjxm to them. JCspecially 
•do I love John Parlit, who is fit to grace the 
.gallery of Dickens’s immortals, and especially do 
1 admire the strength and truth of those scenes 
in which Eve goes down into the depths, but 
without rlefilemcnt. In " J'he Pride of Eve ” 
Warwick Deeping has done a notable piece of 
work, told a good story in the right way, and 
justified himself throughout of his high enter- 
prise. 

Remains only Father Benson's “ Oddsfish ! "• 
a little artificial, a little too clamant, and all 
.about tliat very obnoxious person, Charles H., 
but nevertheless a fine, sound romance — hardly 
that ! — and instinct throughout with a feeling 
for something even deeper and more important 
than mere art, as all Father Benson’s work is. 

Edwin Pugh. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS.^ 

In the histories of England written for 
school-children some thirty or forty years ago 
no narrative of a reign was complete which 
failed to furnish a so-called " character" of the 
sovereign. This character, crude in conception 
and devoid of neutral tints, had at least the 
merit of presenting some sort of portrait of the 
monarch alike as ruler and as man. To-day we 
have changed all that. Even in the cheapest 
scholastic circles the habit of using ready-made 
labels, such as " Bluff King Hal," " Good 
Queen Bess," " The Merry Monarch," and 
" Farmer George," is quite obsolete ; while the 
serious hi.storian, whether of the Oxford or of 
the Cambridge school, would look askance at 
the bare idea of doing anything so vulgar as 
making a deliberate attempt to paint likenesses 
of our kings. Greatly daring, then, at first 
sight, might Mr. T. F. Henderson be reckoned, 
who. in the introduction to his volume dealing 
with " The Royal Stewarts," tells us that," while 



King James VI. and L 


* " The Royal Stewarts." By T. F. Henderson. From painting by P. Van Somer in the Royal Collection at Hampton Court Palace. 

*68. net. (Blackwood & Sons.) From “The Royal Stewarti,’' by T. F. Henderson (Btackwood). 
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THE BOOK OF ARMAGH.* 

Even if they had done nothing else, the Royal Irish 
Academy would yet have had the distinction of issuing 
what is, probably, the cheapest book that has ever been 
published. Yet that is the least part of the achievement. 
Both they and Professor Gwynn have brought to a con- 
clusion a labour on which it was a considerable honour to 
be occupied — an honour only commensurate with the 
difficulties to be encountered, and the patience and learn- 
ing by which they could alone be met. 'Fhe result is 
that a book comes now within the reach of most that, 
originally known as " ('anoin Phadraig " (The Rule of 
Patrick), held a place of peculiar honour in the esteem 
of Irishmen ; and so may be said to complete a long and 
sufficiently perilous journey. More than one-half of this 
great book is occupied by a reproduction of the old MS. 
in Roman type — cis the proclamation runs, paf*uiatim 
lificatim verbatim literatim — in order that references to it 
or to the original may agree precisely ; and the other half, 
a matter of two hundred and ninety pages, is occupied 
with ITofessor (iwynn’s introduction : explanatory, ex- 
pository, and critical. We could have wished that some 
portion of the passages that relate to Patrick himself had 
been accompanied by a translation ; though it is true 
that this w'ould pr(»bably have marred the scope of the 
introduction, and added to the luige mass of the b<j()k. 
Yet, written as they are in ditficult Old- Irish of the ninth 
century, and being of the utmost importance to early Irish 
social history, they both need and demand explanation 
for the wide circle of readers who are now beginning to 
discover their value. Fourteen years ago J^'ather Mogan 
translated some of them into I.atin ; but the bulk of 
them yet await authoritative translation ; and, if dis- 
appointment be possible in such a book, we experienced 
a little disappointment at not finding one given for these 
passages in Old- Irish. But it is not fair to demur ; for 
Professor Gwynn’s introduction is o wonderful j)iece of 
work, arfrt ^e may mention that the book has been in his 
scholarly charge for nearly twenty years, since the death 
of Dr. Reeves who was at first electe<l for the labour. 

Despite the fact that " 'J'he Book of Armagh " lor some 
time was known as “ C'aiunn Phadraig,” Patrick had little 
to do with it, other than as the subject til a large section 
of it. 'I'he *' hue us pie volumeii quod Patri(’iiis manu 
conscripsit sua " with which Patrick’s “ ('onfessio ” con- 
cludes, at the end of tlic first section of the book, <loes 
not mean that any portion of the original was written by 
him, but only that it was copu\l from his own doeiimont. 
As Bishop (iraves long ago pro\'ed, the manuscript was 
written by one Ft /domnacli, under the direclion of Torbach, 
comhafb of Patrick at the Primacy of Armagh. At repeated 
intervals throughout the manuscript he bids us in the 
margin to “ pray for I^'erdoinnach ” ; but this holy \vish 
was quietly era.sed, no doubt in the hope that the “ mami 
conscripsit siia ” would lead to the book being ascribed 
to Patrick. Such things have been before in ecclesiastical 
and other history ; and how well it succeeded the title 
“ Canoin Phadraig may show. 

Yet, though the book may lack Patrick’s own authority, 
it bears the authority of a ripe enough antiquity, to .say 
nothing of a chequered enough history. Written about 
the year 807 it rapidly became the object of much venera- 
tion. We read in the ” Four Masters,” under the year 
937, that ” Canoin -Phadraig was encased by Donnehadh, 
son of Flann, King (if Ireland,” and a keeper was appointed 
who went by the name ” M.'ior iia Canoine ” (Steward of 
the Rule, or Canon), and gave rise to the family of Mac- 
Moer, that the English turned later into McMoycr. The 
great King Brian Borumha, on one of his two visits to 
Armagh in 1004 and 1006, confirmed the Primacy of 
Armagh, as over the Archbishopric of his own capital 
Caiseal (finituit pro omnibus regibus maceriae) ; and 
on the reverse of folio sixteen his private confessor. 

Liber Ardmachanus : The Book of Armagh.” Edited 
ittkOi Introduction and Appendices by John Gwynn, DD., D.C.L. 
j ^aper, /i IS. ; cloth facsimile of original polaire. £1 iis. 6 d. ; 
h ^ther iacsimile, £2 28 . (The Royal Irish Academy.) 


Maolsuthain (latinised into Calvus Pefennis, The Ever- 
Bald), took advantage of a blank space to have this fact 
endorsed, and there gave to Brian the title of “ Imper- 
atoris Scotorum — a title, by the way, the significance of 
which has never yet been properly examined. The history 
of the various Stewards into whose hands the book came,, 
and thus the history of the book itself. Professor Gwynn 
traces in one of the chapters of his introduction, resuming, 
and amplifying with his own arguments, what Dr. Reeves, 
had already stated in his two ” Memoirs of the Book of 
Armagh.” 'I'he strange history of its travels and adven- 
tures itself makes a talc worth the hearing, because with 
it so much of the history of Ireland is bound. The last 
MacMoer who had charge of the book on which the most 
sacred oaths were taken was one h'lorence McMoyre, a 
J Aidi~M agister , and he attempted falsely to swear away the 
life of \)T. Oliver Plunket, titular Primate of Armagh. 
Called to London he passed the book out of his care for 
a loan of money. Fortunately it was still carefully tended, 
though by more worthy liancls ; and, from hand to hand, 
it at last reached Archbishop Beresford, who, with a 
better sense of dignity and honour than some have shown 
since in other like matters, did not sell it for hard cash, 
but presented it to 'frinity College, Dublin, where it re- 
mains as one of its chiefest glories. It only remained for 
some distinguished body to add further distinction to- 
itself by publishing the book adequately ; and that the 
Royal Irish Academy have now done. 

Darrkll Fk.ois. 


TWO HUMORISTS.* 

There is only one subject of supreme intere.st for all of us- 
ju:»i now — the War. We live in the shadow ot it ; we read 
ot it daily, are anxious for the first news of it of n morning, 
and the last at niglit. But there are intervals when we 
feel the need of some sort of relaxation, and arc glad to 
turn for an hour or so to the reading of things that are 
not horrible or sorrowful, and lor such reading one may 
always saleJy rely on a book l)y JVtt Ridge (t W. W. 
Jacobs. 

Mr. Pell Ridge’s new novel, “The Happy Kecriiit,” in 
spite ol its title, is neither of v\ar nor ev^en ol military 
experiences. His hero is Carl Siemens ; he arrives from 
abroad, a lillle alien, rather mystenoiisly, with liis mother, 
who dies soon after, leaving him alone in the world with a 
baby sister. Tlic care of the two children is undertaken 
by a kindly woman with a drunken husband, and they are 
brought up amidst the j)overty, sf|ual()r, and shabby happi- 
ness of Bi»w Crock, in the East End of London, ( arl is a 
new recruit in the great army of London’s poor, and he 
fights 111 the battle of life as all such civilian soldiers must, 
and has his defeats and his victories and struggles through 
at last to be proprietor of a prosperous restaurant and 
Mayor of his Borough. You follow his rising fortunes and 
.see him as schoolboy at a ('ouncil School ; on trial as a 
boxer in the ring ; as waiter in a third-rate hotel, in a 
Bohemian literary club, in a Soho restaurant — his whole 
career unfolds before you and you make intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, his sister, his various employers, the pretty 
housemaid who wins his love but is not easily w’on, and a 
vast variety of men and women who people the motley 
world in which he lives and moves. It may not be one of 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s best stories but it is a good one, and he has- 
sketched in his various characters with the deftness and 
humour, the understanding of human character and geniality 
of outlook that are the charm and distinctive quality of 
all his work. 

In Night Watches “ you have nothing but laughter — 
another ten of those droll, delightfully humorous stories- 
that have had many imitators but no equals. Only one 
living writer has the real Jacobs touch, and that is Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs himself. There is no need to criticise them, it is so 

• ” The Happy Recruit.” By W. Pett Ridge. 6s. (Methuen). 

t ” Night Watches.” By W. W. Jacobs. 38. 6d. (Hodder A;. 
Stoughton). 
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much better to just enjoy them. We know his incompar- 
able night watchman and are always glad to renew his 
acquaintance ; we know his quaint, shrewd, witty or 
fatuously sly waterside characters, and would know more 
and more of them. If any reader thinks them extravagant 
figments of Mr. Jacobs’s imagination — ^suspects they, with 
their odd sayings and absurdities of conduct, are too amus- 
ingly good to be true, he may be assured that he errs. The 
other day this present reviewer, being in the right quarter, 
spent an hour in a curious liitlc waterside inn frequented 
by the fishing and miscellaneous watersidcjace ; he listened 
to their conversation, noted their general aspect, was 
tickled by their conscious and unconscious humour, and 
came away convinced that either Mr. Jacobs had studied 
them closely and reproduced them in his pages with amazing 
fidelity, or they had been studying his books and copying 
his whimsical style and modelling themselves on his des- 
criptions. It is enough to say that here is a series of new 
stories by Mr. Jacobs as fresh, as grotesque, as ingeniously 
funny as any he has written, and if there are a few people 
about who do not know^ what that means, “ Night Watches *’ 
offers them an excellent opportunity of repairing their 
misfortune. 


JOHN MASEFIELD AND WILFRID 
GIBSON. 

Mr. Masefield and Mr. Gibson are, I believe, often 
connected : 1 have heard it said that Mr. Gibson’s later 
manner was founded on Mr. Masefield, and 1 have heard 
it credibly said tliat there is no truth in this whatever. 
Both write about “ working men,” and make use of words 
or actions which are supposed to look odd in poetry. 
Yet neither of them is exactly a ” working man,” or 
seems to write of ” working men ” except in complete 
detachment, however admiring. Both, perhaps in con- 
sequence, have to make up for some lack of reality in the 
whole by intense and often violent reality in detail. 
Both are fond of describing the dreams or visions of minds 
in some kind of ecstasy. But the men themselves must 
be very different. Mr. Masefield hardly ever fails to 
depict a thing at its best or worst. He loves a ship made 
sparkhng for the shore,” or one seen on a Christmas Day, 

“ Untouched by Time, 

Kesting a beauty that no seas could tire, 

Sparkling, as though tlie midnight's rain were rime. 

Like a man's thought transfigured into fire.” 

And he likes to sink such a ship, as he docs in ” The 
River,” as he did in ” A Mainsail Haul ” long ago. Ex- 
tremes of calm and storm he loves. Perhaps he is least 
like Mr. Gibson when he is dc.scribing action. That he 
has no constant sense of drama ” Philip the King ” makes 
certain, but physical action is drink to him. The boat-race 
in ” Biography,” for example, is all action. Many limes 
he brings before us biief moments of great movement, as 
ill ” The Wanderer.” : 

“ I heard the sea 

Roar past in white procession filled with wrack; 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me. 

And the Greek brig beside us dipped and dipped. 

White to the muzzle like a half-tide rock, 

Drowned to the mainmast with the seas she shipped ; 
Her cable-swivcls clanged at every shock." 

Compared with some writing, this of course, must be 
said to show rather appreciation of movement than move- 
ment itself ; but compared with Mr. Gibson's its spirit 
is vigorous action. Besides, Mr. Masefield is himself 
always intensely, personally interested in his talc and 
moral ; his violent or extreme words depict liim invariably, 
whether they do the sea and wind. 

* " Philip the King, and other Poems.” By John Masefield. 
Portrait by William Strang. 3s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) — 
" Thoroughfares " and " Borderlands.” By Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. 28. 6d. net each. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Mr. Gibson also admires vigorous activity, but by com* 
parison with Mr, Masefield he pos.se$ses none. They are 
both spectators, to some extent connoisseurs, but Mr. 
Gibson chiefly so. He never for a moment seems to be 
or to resemble the tiling presented. His style, except 
in ” Bloodybush Edge,” lacks movement and even the 
words of movement, wliich Mr. Masefield never leaves 
idle. Where Mr. Gibson seems to be most purely natural 
is in the lyric : 

” Youtli th;it goes wool-gathering. 

Mooning and st.ir-gazing, 

Alwiiys finding everything 
Kiill of fresh amazing, 

Best will meet the moment’s need 
When the dream brings forth the deed. 

He who keeps tlirougli all liis days 
OjH'n eyes of wonder 
Is the lord of skiey ways, 

And the earth thereunder ; 

For the heart to do and sing 
Comes of youth's wool-gathering.” 

It seems likely that with him ” the dream brings forth 
the deed.” 

The ecstasies in Mr. Masefield’s book come while he is 
” breasting up the fells.” or walking forth after storm 

” Upon a glittering earth 
Intensely sparkling like a world now-bom.” 

Mr. Gibson’s come to a delirious man in a hospital, to 
another who has narrowly escaped drowning. When he 
speaks in his own person it is always humbly and quietly, 
though it may be with great intensity, as where a cat at 
a skylight fills 

” My heart with the Fear of the Fen and the Dread of the Hill 

And the Terror that stalks by night through the Wood of 
Doom.’' 

Even in describing others he keeps them for the most 
part still ; their activity is in recollection of imagination ; 
or they are themselves looking on admiringly at someone 
active ; the camel-keeper looks on the clown in ” Hoops,” 
as the poet looks on the young man in ” A Vision in a 
Tea-shop ” : 

” About him in a blinding glory shone 
The sons of morning singing together for joy.” 

His poems seem to express an innocent envy of glorious 
things, a generous admiration of .simple and humble things. 
Only I cannot see what is gained by imagining a hunch- 
backed camel-keeper who admires a clown, and then 
letting him speak his admiration as if he were a poet. 
At least the only gain I can see is that for a camel-keeper 
to speak so is remarkable, and that his hump makes 
it pathetic too. Or is it absurd to complain that a camel- 
keeper should express himself like Mr. Gibson ? 

In the same way Philip 11. ’s daughter talks of ships 
exactly like Mr. Masefield, in the play ” Philip the King,” 
and enumerates the men in the .Armada, including 

” Passionate half-bloods from the Indian seas.” 

But Mr. Masefield has felt intensely about so many things 
in life and books that one must not complain of his 
ingenuity in getting them expressed. What is more 
questionable is his turning a good story into an allegory. 
He will not leave us free to feel what we must about a 
ship “ like a bad woman, she has lasted blood,” but will 
say that he and the rest wondered 

” How next its triumph would compel man's will 
Into compliance with external Fate, 

How next the powers would use her to work ill 
On suilering men ; we had not long to wait.” 

If Mr. Masefield said tliat he wondered, or if he told us 
something more exact and less abstract about the rest, 
all would be well. He concludes this story miraculously, 
incredibly, oleograpliically. Then, however much must 
be forgiven to his hotfoot energy, need he so often take any 
word because it rhymes ? In a Berkshire poem he uses 
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" brae '* to rhyme with " way ” : in " Biography," in a 
catalogue ol " golden instants ” he includes the instant 

“ When the rent chapel on the brae at Slains 
Shone with a doorway opening beyond brains ..." 

in a song, whore he has to rhyme with " water," and a girl 
announces she’s dead,” she says instead : 

" She’s met her end, 

That grey-eyed daughter, 

That voice of hers is stilled. 

Her beauty broken." 

But no other active poet living can give me half the 
pleasure Mr. Masefield gives. 

Edward Thomas. 


THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN 
PEOPLE.* 

Satisfactory liistories of Germany are so comparatively 
rare in English that tliis volume which Mr. A. W. Holland 
has written for “ The Making of the Nations ” scries is all 
the more welcome. To write a history of (Germany is one 
of the most difficult tasks tliat any historian could under- 
take owing to the kaleidoscopic manner in wliich the 
country was divided and redivided for so many centuries 
into numerous principalities, each with its maze of shifting 
relations towards its neighbours. And when, as jn the 
present case, tliis difficult work has to bo conlincd rigorously 
within comparatively small limits the task becomes even 
more hard, and it is no small wonder that certain important 
events do not get the treatment they deserve and that due 
proportion has to be sacrificed in order that other events 
may receive even that minimum of notice which cannot be 
refused to them. The Franco- Prussian War of 1870 is a 
notable case in point, and we can only assume that Mr. 
Holland, in giving so slight a sketch of that great series of 
events* has, consciously or unconsciously, acted upon the 
hypothesis that its causes, occurrences and results are 
so familiar to the present generation as to excuse more 
extended treatment. In general, however, Mr. Holland 
shows a scholarly discrimination, and when one considers 
how little latitude has been allowed him one must con- 
gratulate him upon having contrived to make a history 
so replete with facts as interesting as it is. There are, wc 
notice, one or two errors, as, for example the statement on 
p. 122 that it was Richard III. of England who in 1377 con- 
firmed the privileges of the Hanseatic merchants ; but 
clearly this is only a slip, and neither it nor the others 
detract essentially from the value of a most useful piece of 
work. 


WARt. 

Any book which bears upon the title-page the name of 
Sir George Trevelyan is very welcome, but nothing from 
' the pen of this distinguished historian could be sure of a 
reception more hearty than that which will be accorded 
to this volume, which brings to a conclusion a work upon 
which he has been engaged since 1897. Sir Geojgc 
Trevelyan set himself a great task. It was bravely planned, 
and has been nobly executed. He has the gift ot style, he 
marshals his facts well, and parades them simply ; and if 
some think that his enthusiasm for Charles James Fox is 
carried a little too far, not only is it pardonable in a Whig 
statesman, but few will quarrel with his predilection for a 
man so lovable. There were never two men more human 
than George III. and Fox. nor two men less alike. George 
HI. narrow-minded, narrow- visioned ; Fox great-hearted 
and an idealist. The one parsimonious, the other lavish 

^ Genaaay." By A. W. Holland, ys. 6d. net. (A. &C. Black.) 

t ” George the Third and Charles Fox : The Concluding Part 
of the American RevoLution." By Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart., 0,Me In 2 Vols. V61. II. 78. 6d. net* (Longmans, 
Green A C 6 ,) 


to excess : the king suspicious, the subject generous, 
sometimes all too generous, in his judgments. Sir George 
Trevelyan may praise h'ox too highly — ^we should like his 
book less if he did not say everything he could in favour 
of a man whose only enemy was his sovereign. Fox’s 
weaknes.scs, indeed, were more than counterbalanced by 
his many fine qualities. There are two stories, typical 
of him, that one loves to read. When the younger Pitt 
had made his maiden speech in the Hou.se of Commons, 
and some one rcmarkccl that the young man would one 
day be a great Parliamentary figure, ” He is so already,” 
said Fox. The iTince of Wales, on hearing of the death 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, remarked : ” Then we 

have lost the best-bred woman in England. ” l‘hen,” 
said Fox. " we have lost the kindest heart in England.” 

This volume, Sir (icorge Trevelyan states in an “Address 
to the Reader,” was already in print some weeks before 
the outbreak of the JCuropean war, and it therefore contains 
no allusion whatever to passing events, either direct or 
covert. 

“ I'here is nothing in the liook which the author desires to 
correct or alter, and the subject matter is not inappropriate to 
tlie soul-stirring ])eriod in which wc arc living," he adds. " Re- 
grettable things were done on both sides during the War of 
Independence ; but that war was, in the main, conducted by 
Britisli anil Americans alike after a fashion which their descend- 
ants may remember with legitimate pride. Viscount Howe and 
Sir Guy Carleton, General tireene and General Washington set 
a memorable example of how it behoves gallant and humane 
men to comport tliemselvcs under the stress of arms. The 
story of the manly and chivalrous spirit in which, four generations 
ago, the two great English-speaking nations fought out, and 
ended, their famous (piarrel, is a story that an Englishman need 
have no scruple about telling even at a moment when his country, 
with a steadfast and grounded belief in the justice of his cause, 
is in the throes of war." 

The book, as its author urges, appears appositely. 
Though it contains no allusion to the present War of 
Independence that is being so urgently waged, the lessons 
that England learnt from the struggle with America stand 
out very clearly, Wc have learnt, first and foremost, 
the art of governing colonies. In the eighteenth century 
wc drove America into revolt, and lost the United States, 
to our abiding regret. We perforce accepted the inevitfcble, 
and profited so well by what we were taught tliat to-day 
every British colony and dependency is fighting side by 
side with us in the very hour that it was asserted they 
would take the opportunity to break the shackles that 
lightly bound them to tliis country. The true Empire of 
which Joseph Chamberlain dreamt, and for the consoli- 
dation of which he worked so liard, has been founded by 
the very action that was intended to destroy it. 

"If the Archangel Michael luid come down from Heaven, 
with an offer to marshal the hosts of England for battle, 
George the Third would have felt no hesitation in rejecting 
his services unless he liad voted with the Court on the 
question of the Middlesex Election,” Sir George Trevelyan 
has written, and the truth of this statement is undeniable. 
Peisonal government was the ambition of tliat monarch, 
“I and the nation,” his watchword. “ The nation and I,” 
is the principle that guides our present King. At this 
moment there is no party, except the British party. The 
Irish question, which loomed so large, has disappeared, and 
Ulsterman and Nationalist, putting aside their apparently 
irreconciliable differences, liave combined against the 
common foe. In the hour of our peril, domestic strife has 
ceased as if by magic. 

We read the story of the history of the American Revolu- 
tion, so skilfully unfolded by Sir George Trevelyan, with 
indignation against the King’s Ministers who brought 
about that war, a war that was fought strenuously but 
generously on both sides. Then we fought to retain a 
colony whose principles we had wantonly outraged, a 
colony fighting for its independence ; to-day we are fighting 
for our own independence, for our very existence, for our 
honour. So far this is a different state of affairs. Wherein 
it is the same is that we are fighting as strenuously and as 
generously. 

^ Lewis Mslvzllb. 
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WAR-PAST AND PRESENT. 

Barely three months have passed since the War began, 
and already we have a large library of books devoted to 
almost every phase of the campaign so far as anybody has 
been allowed to learn anything about it. “ The Austro- 
Servian Dispute,”' for instance, furnishes a succinct account 
of the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
” the actual event which gave the first impetus to the 
greatest war of history,” and traces the far-reaching racial 
differences in Central Furope that have led to the present 
titanic upheaval. Sir Edward ('ook's ” How Britain 
Strove for Peace,”* is a masterly exposition of the relations 
that have subsisted between England and Germany for 
the last fifteen years. Based on ollicial documents and 
ministerial speeches, it sets forth how England strove to 
arrive at an agreement to discontinue the oppressive Naval 
competition between the two countries, and how Germany 
negatived every such attempt, recapitulates all our futile 
diplomatic negotiations and shows how our strenuous 
efforts to keep the peace of the world were frustrated last 
August by a long premeditated blow of Bic mailed fist. 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy tells the story more in detail in ” How 
the War Began,”® with (luotations from Parliamentary 
papers and speeches, and drives home ccmvincingly the 
truth of Mr. W. L. Courtney's statement in his preface 
that this ” is a war not only against dynastic ambition, 
but against all those forces of a soulless materialism which 
sap the very foundations of civilisation and culture.” 
Nothing could be clearer, more comprehensive or more 
comprehensible than the twelve reasons ” Why We Are At 
War,”* that Dr. J. Holland Rose has distilled from the 
official despatches printed in the Government White 
Paper ; and an excellent popular account of ‘‘ Why Britain 
Fights ”* is given in a pamphlet of that title by Mr. D. J. 
Medley, who does not, however, touch on the sequence of 
events that immediately led to the war, but explains the 
wider is.sue of the conflict, its social and economic causes, 
the end that Germany has in view, and what the attain- 
ment of that end would mean to the more democratic 
nations of Europe. A luminous, vigorously written tract 
on the same theme is Mr. Frederic Harrison's ” The Meaning 
of the War,”* He asks, ” Why- for whom — for what are 
we at war ? ” and answers these enquiries in a brilliant 
little study that should be read by everyone. A fine 
trumpet note of confidence rings through his few pages, 
even though he believes that ” since the years just before 
Trafalgar, Britain has never been so near a tremendous 
catastrophe as it is this day.” He foresees victory, but 
after long struggle, and he foresees as one outcome of it 
” the peaceful union of a European confederation,” and 
the passing away of the nightmare of perpetual expectation 
of war : ” I may not live to see it, but J shall die in the 
conviction that it is to come.” That vision of a world 
renewed and at peace comes also to Mr. H. G. Wells, and 
in ” The War That Will End War,”^ he discusses in a series 
of eleven articles Britain’s object in taking up arms, the 
various problems that faced the country in the early days 
of the war, the problems that will face us when the war is 
over, and how we should deal with them. Mr. Wells is 
always stimulating j he is a man of clean-cut, passionate 
opinions, and a downright manner of stating them that 
leaves you in no doubt as to his meaning. His humanity, 
his sound good sense, his idealism — these are as life and 
wings to his argument ; he neither spares our own folly 
nor the cruel and swaggering egotism of our enemy. Here 
is one passage out of scores to illustrate his method of 
coming straight down to hard fact and revealing its sig- 
nificance in a flash : 

" We have to reiterate over and over again that we fight 
resolved that at the end no nationality shall oppress any nationality 

» • Macmillan. 2d. * Hodder & 

ss. net. * Heffer & Sons. id. * MacLehose. i< 
miUan. id. ^ Palmer, is. net. 
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or language again in Europe for ever, and by way of illus- 
tration we want not those ingtuiious arrangements of iigures 
that touch the Angell imagination, but pliotographs of the 
Kaiser in his glory at .a reviexv, jiiid photographs of the long, 
unintelligent, side-long face ot llie Crown Prince, his son ; photo- 
graphs of that great original Krupp hiking his pleasure at Capri 
and, to set beside these, photographs pitilessly showing men 
killed and horribly torn upon the battlelield, and men crippled, 
and women and men murdered, and homes burnt and, to the 
verge of indecency, all the, juTuliar filthiness of war." 

” The Great War Book is a ]K*rtect radc mccum ; it is 
exactly the book that the average man needs to enable 
him to understand in all its l)i*arings all that is happening. 
The countries engaged in the war are geographically and 
historically described ; you are told brielly of the events 
that fore-ran it and how Armagedtlon came ; there are 
chapters on the navies on the sea ami the armies in the 
field ; the raising ot Kitchener’s new army, on the laws 
and customs of war, the wonders oi modern warfare, the 
Red Cross organisation, the world's financial crisis, and, 
among others, an informing chajiter on Nietzsche's influence 
upon Kaiserism — and despite what the curious apologists 
for Nietzsche may say his influence has been and is there. 
Two chapters on ” WHio’s WHio in the War ” and “ Places 
Prominent in the War ” should come as a boon and a blessing 
to the newspaper reader. If you are in search of light 
upon the character and aspirations of mridern Germany 
and the inlhiences that have heipiid to mould them, you 
can scarcely do bettor than go io the two essays Messrs. 
Macmillan have reprinted from V'/jr Round Table, ” The 
War in Europe,”® ” Germany and the IVussian Spirit,”'® 
and to Mr. M. E. Sadler's ” Modern Germany and the 
Modern World.”” In lone and style they are temperate 
and eminently reasonable ; their analysis of Germany's 

* Hodder & Stoughton. is. net. • Macmillan. 6d. 
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mental and moral qualities is as just as it is severe. The 
writer of “ Germany and the Prussian Spirit " draws a 
vivid, picturesque comparison between the German of the 
past and of the present that is curiously suggestive : 

** The name of Germany calls to mind two dissimilar human 
t3rpes. The one, sanctioned by a moribund tradition, is a genial, 
wool-gathering professor in a formidable pair of spectacles, 
untidy of habit and far from athletic in form, the dedicated 
slave rather than the possessor of several large note-books and 
a collecting-box. . . . The other type of German is in spirit 
the absolute antithesis of the professor, though he conceals 
a strong touch of the professor under his uniform. He is a 
.military figure of imposing build, helmeted, cuirassed and 
spurrea, with upturned moustaches, a commanding eye, and a 
powerful arm encased in mail. This warrior typo has come 
into existence, so far as the British public is concerned, only 
during the present century. We have regarded it with increasing 
dislike and anxiety, as a somewhat uncivilised parvenu in the 
comity of nations. It has, to our eye, an outline of primitive 
and almost brutal suggestion like the rudimentary masses 
favoured by modern German architecture. Contrasted with the 
public school type which we prefer, it calls to mind a strong 
and clever, but ungentlemanly, bully. Like John Bull or Uncle 
Sam, these two German figures are, of course, merely the rough 
types of popular caricature ; but like all such types they repre- 
sent an instinctive popular judgment which is seldom very much 
astray. In the case of Germany, as in other cases, the two 
figures are founded on broad truth, and they epitomise together 
in a very significant way the origin and character of the German 
Empire. The transformation of the one into the other is one 
of the most remarkable events in history. Even so Faust, 
calling in a dangerous doctor for the trouble of his soul, abandons 
his study, his books, his tubes and retorts, his doctor’s gown, 
in order to live the worldly life he has hitherto despised." 

Other very handy and serviceable books for the news- 
paper reader are Mr. D* Auvergne's " A.B.C. Guide to the 
War,"'* a concise encyclopaedia of the persons, countries 
and armies concerned in it ; and " War I'acts and 
Figures,"'* edited by Mr. Charles K. Sugden, a compre- 
hensive Enquire-Within-Upon-Everything relating to the 
Great War and a gazetteer of fortified towns and places of 
strategic value. 

Perhaps the most important public pronouncements 
made since the outbreak of war are the " King's Message 
to his People O verse is ” ; and the great recruiting speeches 
of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. These are all 
published now as penny pamphlets, and should be, and 
assuredly will be circulated broadcast.'* Messrs. Jarrold 
issue in simple and fitting form the " Prayers in Time of 
War,"** prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter, the Bishop of Worcester, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and other distinguished clergymen. Few things 
are more difficult of decision than " What ought to be the 
Christian's attitude towards war in general ? " Mr. Paul 
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B. Bull has set himself the onerous task of defining that 
attitude in " Our Duty at Home in Time of War/*'* and 
though you may not agree with all the opinions he utters 
by the way, you will find his booklet thoughtful and help- 
ful. The same author's " God and our Soldiers is a 
timely re-issue of the narrative of his experiences with 
our .soldiers during the Boer War. It won commendations 
from I.ord Roberts and Sir John French, and in a fore- 
word General Sir Charles Douglas urges that it should be 
" in the hands of the young soldiers as a means of giving 
them an insight into the lives and actions of their brothers 
in arms during the South African War." 

Mr. Wells lays it down in one of his chapters of " The 
War to End War," that " until the mind of Germany is 
changed there can be no safe peace on earth." And every- 
body who has read what is the mo.st important book of 
revelations in this regard, Bernhardi's " Germany and the 
Next War,"i« will recognise the truth of his assertion. 
For the general mind of Germany, its conception of its 
own destiny, its ambitions, its duties towards itself and its 
neighbours, has in Bernhardi a frank and most uncom- 
promising spokesman. The Kaiser and Germany’s ruling 
caste have adopted or helped to inspire his doctrines, 
which have filtered down and sunk into the national con- 
sciousness and blown it with blustering pride in the strength 
and importance of the German people and their predestined 
mission as a world-dominating Power, Here, in this book, 
is a key to the needless and appalling brutalities that have 
disgraced the arms of Germany ; for Bernhardi is the true 
prophet of German Imperialism ; he has absorbed and 
codified and intensified the perverted national morality ; 
but we shall know the real value of his arrogant, bloody- 
minded philosophy by the time this war is ended. Take 
a few of his maxims, as they appear in two of his books, 
" Germany and the Next War," and " How Germany 
Makes War." In the former he holds that war is " the 
greatest factor in the furtherance of culture and power " ; 
he considers that " war is not merely a necessary element 
in the life of nations, but an indispensable factor of culture, 
in which a true civilised nation finds the highest expression 
of strength and vitality. . . . Might is at once the supreme 
right, and the dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of war," which, of course, is a revival of the 
stupid, mediaeval practice of trial by combat, when the 
weak, innocent man who had never handled a sword being 
put up to fight a martial accuser was considered guilty if 
he got killed. He argues that " character does not obtain 
due respect " in times of peace ; but that is true only of 
the military character, and character has other and even 
higher ways of expressing itself. He agrees with his 
forerunner, Treitschke, that " war is elevating " ; he even 
makes the fatuous assertion that " the love which a man 
showed to another country as such would imply a want 
of love for liis own countrymen." His conception of 
Christian ideals is ludicrous ; by a juggle of the most 
bare-faced sophistries he argues that “ combat, moral 
combat " is the very essence of Christianity, and "if we 
transfer the ideas of (Christianity to the sphere of politics,” 
we are able to satisfy ourselves that " according to Chris- 
tianity we cannot disapprove of war in itself, but must 
admit that it is justified morally and historically." Christ's 
adjuration that wc should love our enemies, he explains, 
refers only to individual enemies. He passes over the 
other command that " thou shalt commit no murder " 
with silent disapproval. Presumably he would feel that 
murder by retail is a sin, but wholesale murder is a virtue. 
The Bible annotated by Bernhardi would be a distinctly 
precious document. He thinks that “ the efforts directed 
towards the abolition of war must not only be termed 
foolish, but absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatised 
as unworthy of the human race " ; he breaks out lyrically 
about " the inevitablcness, the idealism, and the blessing 
of war." The notion that " the weak nation is to have 
the same right to live as the powerful and vigorous nation 
rouses him to indignation. In a word, his gospel is simply 
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the gospd of the bully « the brigand, the unimaginative 
aborigine who can conceive of no nobler state of existence 
than the being able to swagger abroad with his less assertive 
neighbour’s scalp hanging from his belt. 

The same bellicose, narrow-minded conception of life 
plays through the pages of his *' How Germany Makes 
War.’h* Force is his god ; he is a monomaniac on the 
subject of German expansion and aggrandisement ; all 
the learning, the intellect, the culture, all the good things 
of the world are German, therefore it is a just and even 
holy undertaking to manufacture war machines and go 
forth to crush and slaughter other nations in order that 
any survivors may be beneficently inoculated with the 
truth as it is known in Germany. lie is as short-sighted, 
for all his logic and his astuteness, as the most spectacled 
of Prussian professors. He and his like firmly believed 
that when Bismarck humbled f'rance and filched two of 
her provinces he was laying the lasting foundations of a 
great German cmpiie ; but we can see now that he was, in 
reality, but digging its grave, and we have every confidence 
that it will not be long now before that grave receives its 
tenant. Read these two books - no man who doe«s not 
can realise to the full what the present struggle means — 
and read also the reissue of Professor Roland G. Usher’s 
' important study of “ Pan-Germanism,”*® which will make 
it clear as daylight to you that " the Germans aim at 
nothing less than the domination of Kuropc and of the 
world by the Germanic race ” ; the new edition of ” Ger- 
many's Swelled Hcad,”ai by Dr. I£mil Reich, who, although 
he was an Austrian, had no sympathy with the preposterous 
preten.sions of the Kaiser and his fiercely egotistical pro- 
fessors and military chiefs — Reich ridicules the contention 
that all the great nations of Europe and most of the small 
ones arc essentially German, and ought to be 
gathered up into one Universal Germany, that all 
the world’s greatest men, not excepting Christ, were 
of German origin, and he accurately foretold the end 
towards which such bedlam boastfulness was leading. 

In ” The Kaiser Unmasked ”** Mr. Frank Mundell 
takes up this topic of the overweening, self-esteem 
that has made Germany a public nuisance for years 
past, and deftly exemplifies it with reproductions of 
the Kaiser’s speeches, sermons, addresses and other 
manifestoes; and “The German Empire’s Hour of 
Destiny,”” by Colonel H. Frobenius, helps to justify 
these critics in their verdicts by restating the German 
case from their own side, and restating it, if less 
ably and less dogmatically than Bernhard i, with all 
Bernhardi's conviction of Germany’s unapproachable 
greatness, and the invincibility of her armies. No 
wonder the Kaiser sent his famous message of con- 
tempt concerning England’s soldiers ; all the Prussian 
authors of the Bernhardi type had quite satisfied 
themselves that England had become a degenerate, 
peace-loving people and could be reckoned with and 
disposed of pretty easily ; and the egregious Crown 
Prince sent a telegram to Colonel Frobenius con- 
gratulating him on his book, whilst the Kaiser is 
known to have studied and put his faith in Bernhardi's 
lucubrations. They are now finding out a few of 
the mistakes that were made by their favourite 
authors and will be in a position to assist them in 
making the necessary corrections for new editions. 
Meanwhile, they may learn of their mistakes by 
I reading ” A Scrap of Paper,”*^ Dr. JC. J. Dillon’s 
incisive inner history of German diplomacy and her 
scheme of world-wide conquest— one of the few new 
books of the day that will survive it and hold a 
permanent place among the records of recent events. 

Testimony to the value of Bernhardi's “ Cavalry ”” 

(a popular edition of his ” Cavalry in Peace and 
War ”) is borne in a preface by Sir John French. 
Bernhardi is himself a distinguished cavalry officer, 
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and to say that our own most brilliant officer in that service 
has a high sense of the soundness of the German’s teachings 
in this book leaves no more to be said. The German army 
havS been fashioned with one aim, says the author of ” The 
German Army from Within,”** and that is world-war, with 
world-domination for its outcome, and he has written this 
valuable and interesting analysis of ” the mechanism of the 
mightiest machine of destruction that the world has yet 
produced,” from his personal experiences as ii British 
officer who has served in it. From similar inside e.vpcrience 
Mr. W. Barnes Stevens describes the Russian commanders 
and soldiers aiifl the workings of “ I'he Russian Army from 
Within.”*^ The greatest book ever written in its kind was 
Clausewilz's ” On War,” and ” In the Reality of War 
Major Stewart L. Murray has epitomised its teachings and 
called attention to its most significant iiassages. It is a 
popular manual of war’s realities that, as the editor, Mr. 
Hilliard Atteridge observes, ” should be read not only by 
soldiers, but by every one who takes an intelligent interest 
in the great events of our time.” 

Two sound, well-informed little books, the first in a 
.series that is to include all the nations involved in the 
present crisis, are ” Germany and the Cxerman People,”” 
and ” France and the French People.”^® Briefly, and in 
an admirable s]>irit of fairness, they trace the origins and 
histories of the countries dealt with, discuss their politics 
and religion, their commerce, literature, manners and 
customs, ideals and ambitions. They are well written 
and well arranged and make a promising beginning of 
what should prove a very successful series, h'or obvious 
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reasons there are not yet 
many books that attempt 
to narrate the actual pro- 
gress of the war so far as it 
has gone. There are two 
that are alive with human 
intere.st and give personal 
glimpses of the first four or 
five weeks of the lighting 
as it may be obtained from 
tile letters sent home by the 
soldiers and sailors : “ In 
the Firing J.ine : Heroes of 
the War by I.and and Sea/* 
by A. St. John Adcock, 
and “ Atkins at War : As 
'J'old in His Own Letters,** 
by James A. Kilpatrick.®® 
As was to have been ex- 
pected, there are several 
books specially devoted to 
Ilelgium and the immortal 
stand she made in the early 
stages of the war ; notable among these are “ The Siege 
of Li^ge,"®® by Dr. Paul Ifamclius, a lecturer at, Liege 
University and an eye-witness of the things he tells : 
*' The Campaign Pound Li(^gc,'*®^ by J. M. Kennedy, with 
an introduction by. W. L Courtney ; '* Captive of the 
Kaiser in Belgium,”®® by (icorges I. a Harre, with a record 
of the fall of Namur ; and ” Brave Belgium : Her History 
and her People,*’®® by Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. 

” Lord Kitchener,”®’ by the author of ” King Edward 
the Seventh,” is a new and very good biography of our 
great organiser of victory; and ” Lord Kitchener,*’®* by 
Horace G. Groser, is a new edition brought up to date of a 
book that won wide acceptance on its first appearance. 
” The Secret History of the Court of Berlin,**®® by Henry W. 
Fischer, contains a good deal of back-stair gossip and 
small beer ; you read it with a feeling that you are peering 
through keyholes and listening at cracks of doors, but 
within those limits it does give you strange peeps at the 
private lives of the Kaiser and his consort, for it is com- 
piled from the papers and diaries of one of the Empress’s 
Ladies in Waiting, 'fhe special constable is provided with 
a handy manual in ■” The Sjiecial Constable : His Duties 
and Privileges *'®® ; and with so many Belgian refugees 
now living amongst us there should be a large demand 
for Mr. E. V. Bisschop’s ” Flcmish-English Phrase Book.”*i 
Mr. Archibald Hurd’s authoritative conspectus of the 
navies of Great Britain and her Allies and her enemies, 
” The Fleets at War,”*® is an indispensable guide for all 
who arc following the doings of the senior service on the 
great waters ; and Mr. Fred Jane’s ” British Ships,”^® a 
naval recognition book instructing you how to identify 
ships at sea, 'and illustrated with silhouettes of British 
fighting .ships, is a most serviceable work of reference, the 
more serviceable because it can be understood at a glance. 
Commander E. Hamilton Currey has wTitten an exhaustive 
and thoroughly entertaining, well illustrated story of ” The 
Man-of-War,*’*® what she has done and what she is doing — 
a story of our great sea-fights of the past, and of the de- 
velopment of the modern Dreadnought ; and it is of great 
sea-fighting in the past, too, that Mr. Henry Newbolt tells 
in ” The Book of the Blue Sea — a fascinating volume 

that comes this year in place (jI another of Andrew Lang's 
Fairy Book series for Christmas reading. 1 1 is illustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by Norman Wilkinson, and 
tells five capital tales of the sea in the graphic, realistic 
manner that boys love — six, if you include, as you must, the 
greatest tale of them all and the finest and most detailed 
narrative we have ever read of the battle of Trafalgar. 
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The one book of humorous verse that the war has 
evoked is Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ” Swollen-Headed William,”*® 
a delightfully amusing travesty of the old German morality, 
" Struwwel peter,” quaintly illustrated by Mr. George 
Morrow ; but it has given us eight books of serious verse, 
to say nothing of a broadsheet edition of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s breezy ” Ballad of The Glostcr and The Goben,”*® 
and Messrs. Methuen’s penny editions of Kipling’s ” Hymn 
Before Action,” ” The Recessional,” and ” For All We 
Have and Arc ” ; Alfred Noyes’s ” The Searchlights,” 
and Bret Ilarte’s poignant lyric, ” The Reveill< 5 .” With 
one exception the eight are anthologies, five of general 
poetry relating to war, liberty and the love of country : 
” Remember Louvain,”*® compiled by E. V. I-. ; ” The^ 
Country’s Call,”*® compiled by E. B. and Marie Sargant ; 
” Patriotic Songs and Poems ”®® ; ” Lord God of Battles, 
compiled by A. E. Manning Foster, and ” F^atriotic 
Poems,”*® selected by R. M. Leonard ; two, ” Songs and 
Sonnets for England in War Time.”®® and ” Poems of the 
Great War,”®* are collections of the poems of the Great 
War that have recently appeared in the newspapers ; and 
the exception is Mr. Fred J. Johnston-Smilh's ” Union 
Jack Lyrics,”®® which are all his own, and make up in 
sincerity and patriotic ardour for anything they may lack 
of poetical quality. 

” The Fight at Dame Europa’s School,”®* and ” The 
Battle of Dorking ”®’ are reprints of two books that were 
immensely popular in their day — the one a tale of an 
imaginary invasion of England, the other a satirical version 
of the Franco- I*russian war, showing ” how the German 
boy thrashed the French boy and the English boy looked 
on.” 'I'hc story of the same war is retold well and vividly 
by Mr. II. C. Bailey in "Forty Years After”®*; and 
” Great Battles of the World ”®® contains Stephen Crane’s 
brilliantly realistic accounts of eight of the most famous 
battles of the past. There is no room here to do more than 
recommend readers in search of stirring and sensational 
fiction to get ” The Enemy in our Midst,”*® Mr. Walter 
Wood's story of a German invasion, and the cheap re-issue of 
Lieutenant Bilse's powerful sentational novel, ” Life in a 
Garrison Town,”®i which on its publication in Germany 
WEIS suppressed by the Government. One last book — the 
last in two senses, for it is also, to this hour of writing, 
the latest arrival that has a direct bearing on the war — 
is Germany’s Great Lie,”*® in which Mr. Douglas Sladcn 
shrewdly and convincingly controverts the official German 
account of the circumstances that brought about the war. 
Reprinting in roman typo the amazing and, in England, 
unobtainable book ” Truth About Germany : Facts about 
the War,” whicli was prepared by a committee of influential 
Germans with the .special object of appealing to the 
sympathies of America, Mr. Sladen exposes almost every 
one of its statements, printing Ins remarks, or extracts from 
white papers and official rcjirirts, in italics immediately 
after eacli passage he answers. He explodes and dis- 
credits completely the official German misrepresentation 
and justification of the mendacious and dishonourable 
German diplomacy that immediately preceded the out- 
break of hostilities, and clinches upon the Kaiser and his 
advisers beyond all question the responsibility for the 
scourge now that is devastating Europe. Mr. Sladen has 
done a very appreciable national service in making this 
astounding German book accessible to English readers and 
in carefully and capably dissecting its subtleties, testing 
and proving its falsities and nailing them smartly to the 
counter. The nation that could condescend to such sheer 
lying as Mr. Sladen exposes here has not got much farther 
to fall, anyhow. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT’S LATEST.* 

Perhaps it is advisable to say at once that in taking up 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s latest novel the reader will do well 
not to anticipate from him this time another *' Clayhangcr " 
■or Old Wives’ Tale." Those splendid books were based 
on the associations of the author’s childhood, and had the 
benefit of the child’s retentive memory and automatic 
registering of impressions. For them Mr. Bennett could 
•command a wealth of details which by their cumulative 
arrangement and photographic minuteness produced a 
■singularly convincing effect of realism. When he transfers 
his attention from the h'ive T(jwns of his youth to the 
Five Towns of to-day this resource is no longer at his 
•disposal, with the result that even had he as good a story 
to tell in “The Price of Love” as in the biographies of 
Edwin Clayhanger and the Baines’ sisters, an idea of 
•comparative thinness must inevitably be conveyed. It 
may well be that Bursley, Kype, and the rest are less rich 
in types and ” characters " than thej^ were a generation 
ago, that the life of these places has lost a little of its more 
individual quality in approximating to the average of 
civic England, that along with something of the bleakness 
of its temper has gone certain compensating features — 
the ardour in evangelical religion, the joviality of the local 
feasts, the earnestness of the volunteer choirs. What is 
certain is that though his art achieves its ends as deftly 
and easily as ever, there is an air of superficiality about 
Mr. Bennett's chronicle of his Jove Towns contemporaries 
which the masterpieces of earlier days never betrayed. 

Let us, however, do justice to this admirable craftsman. 
Neither in scale nor in tone has he attempted on the 
present occasion to rival his more serious works of fiction. 
The lightness of his touch is calculated no less than the 
unpretentiousness of his plot-material. " The Price of 
Love " hardly aims at more than providing entertainment 
for an idle hour. Without surrendering himself here as 
in " The Card ” to the lead of whimsical fantasy or the 
promptings of farce, Mr. Beiimitt hardly extends himself 
more than in that sprightly jeti iVcsprit. 'fhis is a tale of 
<loInesticit3^ almost mid -Victorian in pattern, its ingenuous- 
ness occasionally reliev’^ed by streaks of burlesque. Bachel, 
so busy at her tasks of polishing the silver and keeping 
spotless the furniture of the gentle old lady she serves, so 
full of sweet illusions about the scamp she loves, is among 
the most old-fashioned of modern heroines. The whole 
scheme of the book, divuled between the mystery of the 
lost bank notes and the disillusion of the girl over her 
dishonest husbaiul, reminds one of the simple stories in 
which our maiden aunts took delight. Can it be Arnold 
Bennett, we ask ourselves rubbing our eyes, the champion 
of youth’s revolt against age, tlie moralist so full (if sympathy 
with the generation knocking tit the dour, who thus harks 
back to the conventions of the past ? And then when we 
have got used to the traiisforniation wc bow to the novelist’s 
caprice in delight at the skill with which he manages 
his revival of the mid-Victorian dome.stic romance. 

For his technique remains masterly, his dialogue combines 
the old wit and humour, his knack of character drawing 
has forgone none of its ne itness. Councillor Jialchgrcw 
with ” his crimson, shiny face, and the v^ermilion rims 
round his unsteady eyes, and his elephant ears, and the 
absurd streaming of his white whiskers, and his multitu- 
dinous noiseness ” is as real a figure as any of Mr. Bennett's 
Five Towns originals. And equally good is Julian Maldon, 
who could not do or say a gracious thing if it were to save 
his life. They arc stippled in lightly these portraits ; 
you know them, on the author’s introduction, rather as 
acquaintances than as friends ; ‘ indeed you arc not sure 
you want to cultivate them at close quarters, so repelled 
are you permitted to be by their manners, so ready are you 
to take for granted and leave unexplored the decency of 
their intentions. You do not get to the bottom of them 
and love them as you do old Clayhanger, who is at first 
meeting quite as grim-seeming a Midlandcr. But they 
are hit off most amusingly and most faithfully none the 
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less. Mr. Arnold ISciinett is never less than an artist 
in his least ambitious flights, and those who cannot enjoy 
every page of his new volume are to be heartily pitied. 

F. G. Bettany. 


ARTHUR OF BRITAIN.* 

Sinc(‘ Caxton published Sir Thomas Malory’s prose 
versidii of the chief Arthurian legends in the " Morte 
D’ Arthur,” those wonderliil romances have haunted our 
literature all down the years. Milton considered them as a 
fitting theme Jor a great epic, belore he wrote " Paradise 
Lost ’* ; that worst of poets, Sir Kichard Blackmore, 
founded his “ Princes Arthur,” one of the worst of epics, 
upon them ; they supplied siibjeets lor innumerable ballads 
and poems before 'reiiiiyson recast them and made them his 
own in " The Idylls of tlie King ” But nobody has sup- 
planted Malory ; nowhere excei)t in his pages do the 
glamorous old h'geiids retain lhi‘ir beautiful .simplicity, 
their rich quaiiilness, and tlu' colour and atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages that arc essential to the lull expression of those 
phases of life and thought they represen I . There is scarcely 
a breath of the Middle Ages in 'rennyson ; lie turns the 
ancient lore into great poetry, but it is a poetry of modern 
thought and feeling. 

One considerable virtue of Mr. Keginald Buckley’s 

Arthur of Britain ” is that it does recapture the right 
mediaeval sj)irii of the .Arthurian legends. For sheer 
poetical beauty his rendering will not compare with Tenny- 
son’s, but then he does not clialleiigc that comparison. His 
aim has been to reconstruct and recreate the dramatic sub- 
stance of them ” so that one has at once a cycle of dramatic 
poems, personal in expression and national in subject and 
bearing." He has sought to do for them wliat Wagner did 
for the great legendary tales of Germany, and there is no 
doubt his work can only be justly appraised when it is seen 
tm the stage, Avith the adjuncts of scenery and musical 
setting for which ii was desiged. He substitutes for the 
formal measure of conventional blank verso an irregular 
metrical harmony that he uses suVitly and effectively, vary- 
ing its cadences to suit tlie changing moods ol his theme. 
The cycle is made 11 ]) out ol four of the legends : " The 
Birth of Arthur." " Tlie Bound Table," " The Holy Grail," 
and " The Heath of Arthur." These stories Mr. Buckley 
unfolds with a keen sense of their dramatic properties, a 
sensitive feeling for the jiicturestjue romance and poetry 
ol them ; there is real imaginative pfiwer in his narrative, 
and he has had the art to make the old tales fresh and new 
without modernising them either m lorin or manner. 

We gather Iroin a preface that a movement is afoot to 
establish a British Bayreuth at (ilastonbury ; that a 
theatre is to be built tJicre for the adeipiate jiroduction 
of this impressive drama-cycle in conjunction with the 
mu.sical .setting of Mr. Kutland Bonglilon, and one may 
congratulate Mr. Buckley on his iJiiis achieving the end 
towards which he has been working since he first planned 
"Arthur of Britain” some ten years ago. Meanwhile, 
he has written a .senes of poetu'al plays of signal merit and 
dislinctifin, and the story and dramatic forccfiilncss that 
hold the interest ol the reader in lliem augur well for their 
success wlien tlu'V are pre.sented on tlie stage for which 
they aie obviously adapted. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
PAINTING.! 

Despite its title, this book is scarcely a History of Italian 
Painting. Rather, it is a catalogue of Italian Painters, 
but a complicated catalogue, overweighted by criticism, 
and .somewhat deficient, we would suVjmit, in the clear 
exposition and illustration which alone could make this 

* '• Arthur of Britain." By Keginald K. Buckley. 5s. net. 
(Williams N(jrga to). 

f " A Short History of Italian Painting. By Alice V. V, 
Brown and William Kankine. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 
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criticism really valuable. industry of the authors, 
however, is unquestionable. ' fhe book has an appendix 
of nearly one hundred pages of index to painters, to 
collections of paintings, and books ; and as a handy volume 
of reference doubtless will be useful. 

The authors say : “A true estimate of schools and 
masters is now seen to rest upon the correct attribution 
of individual works of art, and this attribution depends 
upon the expert weighing of evidence for the authenticity 
of examples traditionally or otherwise attributed.” 

Now this matter of attributions is not at all, necessarily, 
tedious or dull. On the contrary, if the evidence be 
given at first hand by the expert, it may be made ex- 
tremely interesting, even to the beginner. If, for in.stance, 
we go a hunting through the great galleries of Europe 
with Morelli, we can be immensely exciterl by being shown 
the different ways of drawing the lobe of an car, and can 
readily follow Morelli’ s reasons for attributing one drawing 
to Leonardo and another to Lorenzo di Credi. We find 
Cosima Tura and Lorenzo Costa conclusively different 
in their manner of drawing the knuckles of a hand. 

We see all these differences because Morelli illustrates 
them clearly. We are interested, because to Morelli, in 
his enthusiasm, they are a matter as of life or death. The 
coreggiosity of Coreggio is thrilling when you are, as it 
were, following a detective story and proving the coreg- 
giosity was never produced by Coreggio at all. But it 
is not thrilling to read such a description as this ot a 
painting by Timoteo Viti : ” The poses of Costa appear 
with greater realism, as in the angel and dog — some llmbro- 
Florentine feeling indeed.” We can S 3 mipathise with a 
distracted beginner (the book is written for ” beginners ”) 
who sliall cry out upon this, What angel ? What dog ? 
For no information whatever is given about either one 
or the other, and that they were Umbro-Florentinc is a 
statement the hapless ” beginner ” must perforce accept 
with faith, since, be it spoken with reverence, none of 
the peculiarities of this breed are pointed out to him. 
Without illustration, or particulars of some kind, how can 
either the angel or the dog have any entity at all for our 
" beginner ” ? They must be relegated to Carlyle’s 
“ shoreless sea of Phantasms.” 

However, something is done for the hard-worked student, 
for he is warned off certain books by being told they are 
“heavy,” though the authors’ style itself is perhaps not 
very exhilarating. He is encouraged to read ” * Romola,' 
by George Eliot,” by the assurance that this work is, “ in 
general, correct in fact and detail.” If we complained 
that the contributions of Thomas Carlyle towards art 
criticism are ignored, the authors might be justly offended. 
Yet, after all, the Seer of Ecclefechan has something to 
say to the point. ” Why is it that Pictures exist in this 
world, and to what end was the divine art of Painting 
bestowed by the earnest gods upon poor mankind ? ” He 
does not really weaken the force of such a tremendous 
riddle when he adds his opinion that he considers the 
" Flaying of St. Bartholomew,” and "Piping and Amours of 
Goat-footed Pan“ to be ugly and unworthy, fabulous, 
unimportant “ and not to say impossible.” 

F. Emily Phillips. 


■Rovcl notes. 

MEN OF THE DEEP WATERS. ByW. Hope Hodgson. 68. 

(Evelcigh Nash.) 

Mr. Hope Hodgson has not gone to work in the orthodox 
way and put his best stories first in this book ; but that 
• is not the only sense in which he is unorthodox. ” On 
the Bridge ” is a very vivid sketch — a brilliant bit of 
imaginative realism, and “ The Sea Horses,” which has 
second a story of no little charm, though the 

sentiMlil|||i now and then in need of a restraining touch ; 

you come to ” The rjerelict,” and “ From the 
Sea “ that you find Mr. Hodgson right at home, 
WSwe he belongs ; these, with The Voice in the Night,” 


” Through the Vortex of a Cyclone,” and ” The Mystery 
of the Derelict,” are stories that, in their kind, would add 
something to the reputation of any living novelist. They 
grip you, as Poe’s grim stories do, by their subtle 
artist^ and sheer imaginative power. In fashioning 
his most uncanny, most supernormal occurrences his 
imagination so completely realises them that he describes 
them, and what led up to them, and all their environment 
with a minuteness of detail that makes them convincingly 
real to a reader’s apprehension. The fury and terror of 
storm at sea has never been more impressively pictured 
than it is in Mr. Hodgson's wonderful description of how 
the four-masted barque, Golconda, was drawn into the 
mighty vortex of a cyclone ; and of the mystery, the perils, 
tlie loneliness of the sea, the almost unthinkable horrors 
that lurk waiting for the castaway in its unknown places, 
we have read few stories equal to tlxc others we have named. 

No lover of tales of mystery and imagination that are also 
good literature should miss this book. 

THE GARDEN OF LOVE. By E. Hamilton Moore. 6a. 

(Erskine Macdonald.) 

A sense of tragedy broods over Miss E. Hamilton Moore’s 
new story ; there is in it something of the gloomy beauty 
of a threatening storm, when the eye may be taken witli 
some wondrous effect of light and shade tlie while ” o'er 
all there broods the shadow of a fear,” imparting a sense 
of the inevitability of doom. The story is that of an inde- 
pendent young arti.st, self-centred, .self-sufficient, until’ 
there comes the awakening shock which rouses lum at 
tragic cost ; it is a narrative of self-revelation, psycho- 
logical. emotional, in whicli the author depends but little 
upon incident or description — she does not even give 
the disturbing intruder into the garden of love a name. 

The young artist is summoned by a friend, a heroic invalid, 
to stay with liim at a fascinating place on the Spanish 
coast, and* there after flirting with Dionysia, one of a 
quintette of girls, he falls in love witli h)()lores, the Cinderella 
of the group of cousins, and so opens the way for ti'agcdy — 
the tragedy that comes ol selfishness, jealousy and self- 
sacrifice. Readers may feel impatient with the artist, 
may feel that Dolores lets herself go all too easily, tliat 
as dreams and visions play their parts in the story so is 
there something of dreamlike unreality over the whole; 
yet they will surely agree in finding a note of true literary 
distinction in the style in which the story is told. The 
author has a fine feeling for expression which, if it some- 
times leads to exaggeration, is frequently impressive ; 
indeed, it is by the charm of its telling rather than by the 
story told that the ” Garden of Love ” holds and delights 

PRINCE AND HERETIC. By Marjorie Bowen. 68. 

(Methuen.) 

” Prince and Heretic ” is a vivid, romantic story, 
written with a verve and picturesqueness which will add 
much to the popularity of the author of “ The Viper of 
Milan.” Those who have much to do with the making 
of books, in the selection of what shall see the light, and 
what shall pass into, at least, momentary oblivion, have 
been warned, willy nilly, that the day of the historical 
novel is in the calendar of yesterday ; but, judging from 
recent experience, it looks as though there is a rejuvena- 
tion in such fiction. Of course, a writer of proved ex- 
cellence as Miss Bowen, is always sure of a sympathetic 
public, and she has given of her very best historical con- 
ception, in this new story, which — and what a period of 
romance it was ! — concerns Philip of Spain and William 
of Orange. It will be remembered how violent and l^itter 
a struggle wept on in those days in the Netherlands, the' 
upshot of which was the Dutch Republic. We shall place^ 

” Prince and Heretic ” next to Motley, as a kind of a 
sweet 1 

THE GREAT MIRACLE. By J, P. Vanewords* 68. (Stanley, 

Paul.) 

For young as well as older readers, says the wrapper^;, i 
and it certainly is difficult to say which of the two, edboo}* 
boy or sage, will read this audaciously-planned story 
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STORIES OF THE 

French Revolution 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 
for “THE PREMIER.” 

T here U, perhaps, no writer whose name is more 
in the public mind at the present time than Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, and the greatest interest is aroused by 
the publication in the December “ PREMIER” (ready 
November 4th — 4 id.) of the first of a set of stories by 
this author. 

They are termed “ stories ” advisedly, for although they are not 
fiction, they are perhaps more fascinating than any fiction ever 
penned. Mr. Belloc has taken as his theme the stirring days of 
the French Revolution, and it is of the romantic episodes of 
those days that he writes. No writer could be more fitted for 
the task. Mr. Belloc has made a deep study of the Days of the 
Terror, and is the author of many books on the subject. 
The first story appearing in the November 4th issue is 

^ “The Story of the Flight to Varennes” 

and never has the tale of that romantic night in history 
being better told. Other contributors to this splendid 
“THE PREMIER” Magazine include: — 
John Oxenham, Mary E. Mann, Rex Beach, William Le 
Queux, W. Dane Bank, Guy Thorne, Sax Rohmer, etc. 
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the greater relish. For our part, if called upon to give a 
public reading from its pages, we would prefer our audience 
to be made up of sages rather than schoolboys, an ordin- 
arily intelligent and imaginative child would ask too many 
questions, and we fancy even the author himself would 
soon retire from the ordeal *' stumped.’' Your experienced 
teller of fairy tales, however, knows how to brush aside 
awkward questions, and “ The Great Miracle ” has the 
distinction of being a fairy talc as fanciful and engrossing 
as the wildest dream, yet possessing withal a modern 
cosmopolitan setting and something of the satirical atmos- 
phere of a topical revue. Jt sets forth in matter-of-fact 
terms the amazing adventures of an auctioneer’s clerk 
who, with the aid of a mystical spell, laughs at prison 
walls, sinks a battleship, stops a prize-fight, and sways the 
fortunes of kings and countries. The spell in question 
confers on him immunity from death, injury, or pain, as 
well as the power of passing through solid matter, and the 
chief conditions stipulated are that a certain formula must 
lie repeated daily and that the spell must not be used for 
purposes 1)1 revenge. Tliere are many dramatic moments 
in which the spell fails, or all but fails, owing to the machin- 
ations of a myslerious " man in grey.” In the hands of an 
imaginative producer ” Tlie (ireat Miracle ” would make a 
striking film drama. 

THE LAUGHING CAVALIER. By Baroncs.s Orezv’. 6s. 

(Hndder & Stoughton ) 

'J'lie hero of Baroness Orezy’s latest novel is no other 
than the original of the famous painting by J^Tans Hals 
in the Wallace Collection, from which it takes its title. As 
the painter contrived to get the spirit of laughter into his 
picture, so does the author capture it in her book, and the 
jovial personality of the I .aughing Cavalier swaggers through 
her pages with all the gallantry and great-heartedness we 
expect from the genial cavalier whose twinkling eyes have 
called a smile to so many lips. It is a dashing, well-imagined 
story full of adventure and excitement, with the glow and 
colour in it we have learned to look for from Baroness 
Orezy's versatile pen. The hero, one of three Dutch 
philo.sophers, is known by the name of Diogenes, a big, 
gallant, genial man, with a witty tongue and a very admir- 
able courage. He meets good and ill-luck with the .same 
cheery optimism, and even death itself cannot scare him 
or silence tlie jests on his tongue. The plot is ingenious, 
^and full of incident, and it goes without saying that it 
makes a thorougld}^ good story, and one that is every way 
worthy of the author of the immortal Scarlet J’imperncl.” 


Zbc Bookman's XCable. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Bv G. Thurston Hopkins. 2 s. 6d. net. 

(Digby, Long.) 

The author himself, no doubt, would not claim his 
book to be an elaborate critical study of Mr. Kipling’s 
literary achievement. 1 1 is j ust a snap-book of impressions, 
interspersed with descriptions of Mr. Kipling’s attitude, 
table-talk, personality and so forth. A number of pages 
are devoted to ijiiscellaneous notes, references and a partial 
bibliography. The book is. in fact, a rather hasty and 
haphazard sketch, not of Kipling, but of what we may 
call Kiplingiana. The author, in fact, hardly approaches 
his subject from the a'sthetic point of view. He writes 
simply as an average man who likes the ” message ” and 
aroma of Mr. Kipling, and so throw’s out some occasional 
reflections about him. Assuming the validity of this* 
attitude, he makes a mistake, we think, in concluding that 
the critics vyho quarrel with Mr. Kipling's verse, are actuated 
by political, rather than artistic motives. It is true, no 
doubt, that people of anti-Imp^ialist temper dislike the 
tone of Mr. Kipling’s patriotic poems ; but it is emphatic- 
ally untrue that there do not exist observers who regard 



Rudyard Kipling. 

A caricature by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 

From “ Rudyard Kipling," by R. Thurston Hopkins (Digby, Long). 


Ills accomplishment as a fault, regarded solely from 
the angle of literature. The substantial charge against 
Mr. Kipling’s verse is, of course, its opportunist character. 
He writes active and not meditative verse, because his 
inspiration is directed towards immetliate anti not ultimate 
is.sues. Much of his verse is ephemeral, for the simple 
reason that it is based on ephemeral things and not on the 
universal laws of beauty. But his short stories, which Mr. 
Hopkins might have discussed more amply and consecutively, 
are in a very different category. A few of them, in their 
intimate knowledge of the canons and exigencies of perhaps 
the most intricate and difficult of all the arts forms, are 
the very best that our literature has produced. That is 
not, perhaps, saying so much as might be, if our Kipling 
were a Frenchman. He is not so good as Maupassant, 
but then, Maupassant, if he were living to-day, would 
be the best short-story writer in the world. 


THE VOICE OF PEACE. By Gilbert Thomas. 2 s. 6d. net. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

This is Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s third volume of poems, 
and it has all the qualities that gave charm and distinction 
to the earlier two. They are not qualities of showiness 
or loudness ; he does not try to startle you by disguising 
trite thoughts in eccentric metres or affectations of ex- 
travagant phrase ; he docs not aim at loud or gaudy 
effects by choosing themes that arc squalid, sensational 
or bizarre. He gives his thought the simplest possible 
expression and the unpretentious beauty, the human 
tenderness, the grace and natural harmony of his verses 
are as far removed from the self-conscious vapourings and 
posturings of some of our noisy, much-vaunted little 
latter day bards as the delicate music of a violin is from 
the insistent rattle of the triangle and the drum. Mr. 
Thomas walks in the ways of common men and finds his 
inspiration by the roadside. He passes a payment 
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Published 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S 

The Wisdom of Father Brown 

Sttoceitor to **Tbe Innocence of Father Brown.** 

“Mr. Chesterton flits butterfly-like over a nirriiiRue of iu>«%tcry where oihrr lueti inlpht 
present the reader with a solid sandwich of detailed horror and elaborate observation. ' 

— Tht Times. 

“Real little masterpieces, not only of ingenious unravel lin|{ of incident, but of carrful 
Insight into character."— News. 


Latest 


Ready Shortly 


Memories of Forty Years 

by Princess Catherine Radziwill 

The unrivalled experiences of one who has actually lived, moved and acted among the hlglust 
European Court Circles, Kiisslani German and English. c * , , 

Several photographs of a private nature signed by the Royal personages are a fcatun- ol the volmitr. 


The Life of 
Lord Roberts, 

K.G.. V.C. 

by Sir George Forrest. C.I.E. 

“ . . . Sir George Forrest . . . has 
carrrod out the tusk entrusted to him with 
singular skill and tudgtneiit. . . . The 
present work will be sure of a very cordial 1 g/, 
welcome." -Westminster Gazette. *v/- 

Kight Photogravures, net. 


The Secret of 
an Empress 

by The CountcM Zenerdi Landi 

The Times says : “That the authoress is u 
daughter of the late Empress Elisabeth, 
born in wedlock, there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt. The book is full of 
drama, and sheds a vivid light on many a 1 g/- 
dark spot in modern Austrian history." 

Sixteen Photogravures, net. 


Imperial 

Germany 

by Prince von Bulow 

the German E.\-Chanci'lioi, who was frank 
enough to .say ; “ Kiiglaiid out of brutal 
jealousy fell upon Ceriii.iiiv from behind 
and has coimnitied high tre.ison against 
the White race." Kcod what he said In 
** Imperial Oermuny," and judge for oi 
yourself. 

( heap ( loth Pldition. net. 
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Globe -Wernicke Co., Ltd., is an All. 

British concern, with English proprietors. 
^ Their Works are in London and only British 

labour is employed. They have no German interests, and 
they have never imported or sold German furniture. The 
name simply represents the original patents of these well- 
known bookcases, the rights of which were purchased from 
an American-born citizen. 

Tlastic’ Bookcases 


The great feature of the Globe- Wernicke “ Elastic 
Bookcase is its adaptability. That is because it is 
built of Units, It matters not whether you have 
ten books or ten thousand, they can be accommo- 
dated in Globe -Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases. 
You can buy just as many Units as you need, and 


add others as required. The Units are standardised 
so that there is never any difficulty about matching 
them. Moreover, they can at any time be taken apart 
and rearranged without disturbing the books inside. 

Globu-Wernlcke Elastic" Bookcases are beautifully made and finished. 
Catalogue t8 B gives illustrations and full particulars. It is well worth 
the Bookman’s perusal. 
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attbt in the city and glancing down on his cni(ffe sketcli^es 
sees beyond their crudity : 

Art ? We talk of art. and the proud may gaze in pity 
On his landscapes. Ah. the critic's eye that chills t 
But 1 came upon him suddenly amid the dusty city. 

And he lifted up mine eyes to the hills." 

Beauty for him is a homely spirit sanctified by dear 
associations ; the loveliness of the world is lovelier because 
of these, and his best music always chimes with the beating 
of human hearts. T]iere is this music in the simple tale 
of " The Storm." the longest poem in the book ; it is in 
the wistful lines " To my Sister." in " The Pilgrim." in 
the charming dedicatory verses to Arthur Waugh. Except 
for " The Futurist." which strikes a jarring note of satire, 
this is a little book of soft colours, of restful tones, of high 
and gracious moods ; it is individual and sincere — its 
poetry is the real thing. 


HAMMER AND FILE. 

(Jarrold & Sons.) 


By a Son of the Workshop, is. net. 


One does not expect great things from a modern work- 
shop. and in " Hammer and File " tliere are no surprisingly 
great poems. But if not great there are some good verses 
which have a virile swing and roar, the best being " The 
S’treet and the Beach." This is a really vigorous piece of 
writing and shows clearly what few people who have had no 
intercourse with the masses seem capable of understanding ; 
namely, that the brutal bully of a drunken brawl may be 
a hero of the finest calibre when faced with danger of any 
description. The poem opens with a scene of a crowd of 
brutes engaged in kicking a solitary policeman. In the 
midst of this piece of pleasantry, a posse of police apx)ears 
and. at the same instant, a signal gun roars — ship is on 
the rocks. 

" Men for a moment at foemen glared, " 



THB OT»L 

Madame Ma«xice.Mmti 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 

Most of'Ui; nowadays, have^b^d of Keller, the 
marvellous American girl who. though deaf, dumb and 
blind, is able to communicate with the outside world by 
her writings as well as by her wondegrful sense of 'touch, 
and some other sense or understanding which the normal 
individual docs not possess and can scarcely comprehend. 
Madame Maeterlinck's book tells of visits she has paid to 
Helen Keller's beautiful home at Wrentham ; of " con- 
versations " with her, and gives an intimate study of the 
character of this girl, who has grown up in silence and 
darkness and complete solitude. Nobody could have 
written more tenderly, more vividly, or with a finer 
sympathy than Madame Maeterlinck has done ; she has 
crossed the gulf dividing Helen from the world we live in 
and with wonderful intuition divined the workings of the 
so strangely isolated mind. The beauty of Helen’s lan- 
guage — spoken sometimes in a far-away voice, and some- 
times communicated by touch of the hand — is proof of 
the genuine poetic feeling that pervades her peaceful, 
happy life : " I wish you knew," she says. " how prettily 
children spell into one’s hand. They are the first blossoms 
of humanity, and their tiny fingers are, as it were, the 
wild flowers of conversation. ... It is delicious to feel 
one’s palm tickled by a baby’s silky laughter." The book 
is illustrated profusely with excellent photographs, and is 
written in a sparkling, sensitive, very attractive style, 
that makes delightful reading. One can complain of 
nothing but its brevity ! 


Botes on Bew Books. 


and then all sped to the lifeboats. 

" Creeping down where the ocean threw 
Mountains* of foam o’er a breaking bow, 

Fighting with death for a dying crew 
Hiding under a cloud al snow." 

But these brutes of a few moments ago wont and snatched 
the wrecked mariners from the clutch of the sea : 

" And side by side in the tempest gloom. 

Sailors and scalawags prciudly bear 
All they have saved, to the waiting home, 

And pass unnoticed, to slumber where 
Ever the gods of the good world frown, 

But the God of the Nations in smiles looks down.” 


ABU^L ALAf THE SYRIAN, By Henry Bacrlein. 2 s. net. 
(John Murray.) 


A few years ago Mr. Baerlein translated for Mr. Murray’s 
" Wisdom of the East " series. " The Diwan of Abu’l 


Ala " — a collection of a hundred and nine quatrains, a 
string of pearls that challenged comparison with the 
Rubkiykt of Omar, and came through the ordeal trium- 
phantly^ The charm and oriental beauty, the grotesque 
humour and imperturbable philosophy of those stanzas 
awoke an, interest in their author, the Syrian poet who has 
been dead »lor eight hundred and fifty years, and now, in 
amother " Wisdom of the East " volume, Mr. Bacrlein 
relates the story of Abu'l Ala's life — the quiet story of a 
man so studious, modest, so retiring that his son said of 
him that even " 6n the Day of Judgment he would make 
an effort to avoid the crush." Something of his eve^day 
sayings, something of his attitude towards the "eternal 
problems of existence Mr. Baerlein has woven deftly into 
tWs very adequate and interesting record of the poet- 
|»hU08opher's nneventful career. He supplements the 
^ ^ Isiography with translations of further selections from 
..y Abul Ala. an4 from other Arabian singers. Some of these 
;;are very things, but a few stanzas of Abu'l Ala's 

own are worth a place in thg earlier book, of which this 
is the o^plement. 
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MESSRS. JAMES NISBET & CO. 

A novel centred round the Salvation Army in these later 
days of its history is something new. and for those who are not 
Salvationists, as well as those who are. Miss Muriel Clark's 
Sister Jefferies (Is. net) is a distinctly interesting story. It 
tells how Margaret jefieries, at a critical time in her life, is 
" called " to the Salvation Army, abandons love and the prospect 
of a happy married life, and. despite the pleadings of her heart- 
broken lover, keeps firmly to the path she has chosen. Dedi- 
cating her whole life to the " Army," willing to sacrifice anything 
to what she considers is her duty to God, she dons the uniform 
and becoming a sister enters tlioroughly into the strenuous 
work ; going among the slums of London ; visiting prisons and 
public-houses, and hnding a very different happiness to the one 
to which she had lately looked forward. MisS Clark, who is 
herself an active Salvationist, gives intimate details of the work 
of an Army sister, and her book cannot leave its readers in- 
different. Even those who maintain that the heroine is some- 
what narrow-minded, and perhaps even selfish to her principles, 
will have to realise tlie splendid work of the " Army " and the 
sincerity of its advocates. By no means full of religious preach- 
ing, it is an entertaining novel, as well as a novel with a purpose — 
one that will explain the inner life of a great movement to those 
who have only looked on from the outside, and being outsiders 
have not. perhaps, understood or been quite in sympathy with 
it. Both for its high teaching and the vivid interest of its 
romance, this is a book to be read. 


MESSRS. HEATH. CRANTON & OUSELEY. 

Cinderella's SIsterSi by Florence Scannell (68.) is a delightful 
story of childhood and girlhood. A sweet little maiden, suddenly 
orphaned, is brought from India to her aunt in London by a 
young officer on sick leave. A passionate friendship sprinn up 
between the man and the child and her two little ^usiz^ Philltpa 
and Janet, who are neglected by a careless, sociefy m%her, and 
who in their brief acquaintance with " Jimmy " grow to adord 
him. Although they do not see him or hear from him for many 
years, this feeling lingers — ^with Pliillipa, at least ; so 'that when 
she meets him again a long while after she is shocked and. not 
a little dismayed to find he is engaged to be married. The stoiy» 
chiefly centred around the three girls and Jimmy, is told in An 
interesting, easy style, and the characters are skUmliy porttu^p 
while Miss Edith Scannell’s delicately tinted (UustratiQas len^ 
the book an added charm. The complicated love affairs are) 
worked out cleverly and sympathetkaUy, and the Wh(0)e iiir^ 
is full of the happiest spirit of youth. - 
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IRews IRotes. 

“ Princess Mary’s Gift Book,” one of the most 
interesting of the season’s gift-books, is to be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
It contains a frontispiece portrait of Princess Mary 
painted by J. J. Shannon, R.A., and stories, poems, 
paintings and drawings by many of the most famous 
of living authors and artists. All profits from tlu! 
sale will be given to the Queen’s “ Work for Women ” 
Fund. 

We publish in this Number a very interesting 
reproduction of what is reputed to be a portrait 
of ("harles Lamb painted 
by Raeburn, the original of 
which is now the property 
of Mr. F. H. Clarke. It is 
unsigned, but Mr. Clarke, 
who has expert knowledge 
in such matters, is confident 
that the work is Raeburn’s, 
and that the portrait is of 
Lamb. The list of the 
artist’s paintings in Greig’s 
“ Life and Works of Rae- 
burn,” includes the item : 

“ Lamb, Charles (?) aet. 30. 

28 in. by 24 in. Marquand 
sale, New York, January 
23rd, 1903. Laurie ” ; and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas says in his 
“Life of Lamb”: “In 
America, I should add, are 
two putative portraits of 
Lamb, one by George 
Dance, and one by Henry 
Raeburn. . . . Raeburn’s 
portrait I have not seen.” 


Mr. F. H. Clarke has been all his life an art 
student and collector ; his grandfather, who has 
a place in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
was the late James Clarke, the antiquary, of 
Easton, Suffolk. He gives the following account 
of how the portrait came into his possession : 
“ Just recently 1 had the rare good fortune to I'lnd 
myself iete-d-tetc with a pictured gentleman who 
sat in a secludtid corner of an old dwelling that was 
w(dl filled with antique furniture, books and pictures. 
It was exactly the sort of sanctuary in which one 
might have expected to run across him in the flesh, 
some decades back, rummaging for old folios and 
prints. At the sight of him my lujart beat faster, and 
as I recalled his suggestion ‘ If Shakespeare (mtered 
we should all rise,’ I bared my head, so to speak, 
to the immortal memory of Charles Lamb, and to 
that portrait of him painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
Yes, through dirt and varnish, varnish and griiiK*. 
by superimposition at many a spring cleaning, the 
gentle visage peered out upon me with charming 

good humour and acute 
.sensibility written clearly in 
its lines. The very lips, 
large and whimsical, seemed 
in the act of stammering 
out a pun. By the menist 
lucky accident I had ('orne 
across it, and I lost no 
time in making it my own. 
\ life-long study of pictures, 
a predilection of mine from 
childhood, and one in which 
I am helped by what I take 
to be a certain gift of intui- 
tion, enabled me to identify 
it and ascribe it to the 
artist, whose characteristic 
touch I could not mistake ; 
and I have given myself 
the pleasure of restoring it 
in a manner which leaves 
the original mellowing 
varnish quite undisturbed.” 
There is a marked resem- 
blance to the Raeburn 
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Pkoto by E.o. Hoppi. FredericK W ataon, 

whose new book, ** Muckle John " (A. & C*. Dlack), Is reviewed 
in this Number. 


portrait in the well-known later portrait of Lamb 
by Cary, and in the very scarce engraved portrait 
of him by F. Croll. Raeburn was in London 
when Lamb was aged twenty ; again when he 
was about thirty-live ; and for a third time when 
he was forty. The portrait was probably painted 
during one of these two last visits — in 1810 or 1815. 

Two new books that Messrs. Arrowsmith are 
publishing immediately are a new novel by William 
Patrick Kelly, “ The House at Norwood ” ; and 
“Hands of Healing,’’ by Thex)dora Flower Mills, 
an idyll which was written before the author had 
read any of th«‘ other garden stories which have 
been published, and those parts of it which deal 
with outdoor life, were suggested entirely by her 
own experiences. It will be illustrated in colour 
from paintings by the author. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, whose two new books, 
“ India’s Fighters ’’ and “ The King’s Indian 
Allies,” Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing, 
is one of the ablest and most successful of Indian 
authors and journalists. Some years ago Mr. 
W. T. Stead foretold a brilliant future for him, 
and his contributions to literature and journalism 
in these latter years have fully justified that pro- 
nouncement. 

“ Poems of Peace and War,” a timely volume 
of verse by Miss S. Gertrude Ford, will be published 
this month by Mr. Erskine Macdonald. Part of 
the proceeds from the sale of the book will be devottnl 
to the Red Cross Fund. 


Messrs. Bell have published fourteen new volumes 
in their admirable shilling reissue of the famous 
Bohn’s Library series, including selections from 
the Letters of 'Horace Walpole ; Plutarch’s Lives ; 
Coleridge’s Notes on Shakespeare ” ; • Lessing’s 
“ Laokoon ” ; Lucretius ; “ Roderick Random,” 

and Fielding’s “ Amelia,” each in two volumes ; 
HaulTs Tales ; Hawthorne’s “ Transformation ” ; 
Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall ” ; Schopenhauer’s 
Essays ; and two more volumes of Lane’s version 
of “ The Arabian Nights.” 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing 
immediately, for The Daily Telegraph (in conjunction 
with The Daily Sketch and The Glasgow Herald), 
“ King Albert’s Book ” — a publication of exceptional 
dignity and importance, issued on behalf of the 
Belgian Relief Fund. The book has had its origin 
in a widespread desire among leaders of thought 
and action throughout all the civilised countries of 
Europe, those of our tmemies of course, exc.(!pted, 
to offer a tribute of admiration to Belgium and 
invoke the world’s sympathy and help for that 
gallant little nation. The outcome of this desire 
is that “ King Albert’s Book ” contains, perhaps, 
more illustrious names than were ever before brought 
together within the covers of a single volume. 
Stat(!smen (beginning with tlu; Prime Minister and 
the French President), ecclesiastics, scholars, soldiers. 



Pbeio by L$n» Connot. St. John G. Ervino, 

whotiif playn have been produced at the Abbey Theatre Dublin, and In 
America. He has just published hla lirst novel, *' Mrs. Martin's Man ” 
(Maunsel). 





From the newly discovered portrait by Sir Henry 
Uaehurn. In the possession of Mr. F. IJ. 
Clarke. (All rights reserved.) 


Charles Lamb. 
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sailors, preachers, teachers, authors, artists and 
composers of nearly all the great nations of the 
world have contributed to its pages. It is a hand- 
some quarto volume, containing a signed photo- 
gravure portrait of King Albert, many plates in 
colour and others in black and white. 


There is no sign of falling off in the number of 
new books directly or indirectly concerned with 
the War. Among the many that reached] us during 
last month are ; 

“ First from the Front.” By Harold Ashton, 
the Daily News War Correspondent. 2 s. 6d. net. 
(Pearson.) 

“ And They went to War,” a notable little book 



Photo by 
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Madame Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Georgette Le Blanc). 


“ The Girl who lound the Hlue Bird," by Madame Maeterlinck, was 
reviewed in last month's Bookman; In this Number we review **The 
Choice of Life " (Methuen), Madame Maeterlinck's first novel. 


of poems, by J. A. Nicklin. 6d. net. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 

“ The German Spy System from Within.” 
By an Ex-Intelligence Officer. 2S. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ The New War Encyclopaedia and Dic- 
tionary.” 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

” Fighting Lines.” By Harold Begbie, in- 
cluding the striking poems Mr. Begbie has 
recently contributed to the Daily Chronicle. 
IS. net. (Constable.) 

“ Hacking through Belgium.” By Edmund 
Dane. is. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Aircraft in War.” By H. Massac Buist. 
IS. net. (Methuen.) 



Pkoto ty £. O. Hoppi. 


W. Pett Ridse, 


who.HL‘ late.st novel, “Thu Happy Kecrult " (Mothuen), was reviewed 
in last month's Bookman. 

“ An Englishwoman’s Adventures in the German 
Lines.” By Gladys Lloyd, is. net. (Pearson.) 

“ Prophecies and Omens of tin; Great War.” 
By Ralph Shirley. 6d. net. (Rider & Son.) 



rhtt* if sw&int. Arthur Edward Wait#, 

whose Collected Poems Messrs. Rider ere publishing. 
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“ The Story of the Huns." By 
Edward Gibbon, is.net. (Hutchinson.) 

“ The Nation in Arms.” By Field- 
Marshall Baron von der Goltz. 2s. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Back from the Front,” an eye- 
witness’s narrative of the beginnings 
of the Great War, by Thos. A. Baggs. 

IS. net. (Palmer.) 

“ Who is Responsible ? ” by 
Cloudesley Brereton — an admirable 
account of Prussian traditions and 
policy that have led to the present 
conflict, with a suggestion as to the E. ] 

settlement to be made for securing si# 

permanent peace. Third English 
edition. 7d. net. (Harrap.) 

“ War Poems,” by Marie Van Vorst ; the profits 
of which are to go to the Belgian Relief Fund. 
6d. net. (Gay & Hancock.) 

“ Submarine Engineering,” all about work under 
water, submarines, torpedoes, etc., by Sydney F. 
Walker, R.N. is. 6d. net. (Pearson.) 

” Your Navy as a Fighting Machine.” By Fred 
T. Jane. is. net. (Palmer.) 



£. B. de Rendon, 

whose novel, ** The School for Lovers,” 
Messrs. Stanley Paul & C n. 
are publishing. 


“ Germany and the Germans,” from 
an American point of view. By Price 
Collier. 2s. net. (Duckworth.) 

“ The Last of the Huns.” By 
George Saunders, is.net. (Routledge.) 

“ The Third Great War in Relation 
to Modem History.” By Laurie 
Magnus, is. net. (Arrowsmith.) 

“The Life of Sir John French.” 
By Harold T. B. Wheeler. 2d. (Aldine 
Publishing Co.) 

“ How the War Came About.” By 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 4d. 
le Rendon, (Patriotic Publishing Co.) 

PaCi'S'co'!'''"’" “Britain’s Duty To-day.” By 
Edward Lyttleton, D.D. 4d. (Patriotic 
Publishing Co.) 

“ Motor Transports in War.” By Horace Wyatt. 
IS. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

"Though War Should Rise,” by Mrs. Howard 
Taylor. Foreword by Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 6d. 
net. (Morgan & Scott.) 

" Rifle Training for War,” by Erne.st H. Robinson. 
(Cassell.) 

" The War in Europe,” by Dr. A. Hart. (Appleton.) 


“War Harvest, 1914,” 
a book of verse, by 
Arthur K. Sabin. 
6d. (Temple Sheen 
Press.) 

“ Neutral Nations 
and the War.” By 
James Bryce. 6d. net. 
(Melrose.) 

“ English- Flemish 
Phrase Book.” Com- 
piled by E. V. Bisschop* 
6 d. net. (Leopold B. 
Hill.) 

“ The Entente v. The 
Alliance.” By James 
M. Beck, late Attorney- 
(ieneral of the U.S.A. 
(Putnam.) 

“ How Belgium Saved 
Europe.” By Dr. 
Sarolea. (Heinemann.) 

“ The War and the 
World’s Wheat.” By 
Alfred Akers. 3d. net. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

“ The Organisation 
of the Army.”, By 
Treitschke. 6d. net. 
(Gowans & Gray.) 



" Nietzsche " — who is 
credited with having 
caused the Great War 
through his tcachings- 
by J. M. Kennedy. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

" Reminiscences of 
the Franco-German War 
of 1870.” By William 
Jones. (Headley Bros.) 

"The Soldiers’ Eng- 
lish-French Conversa- 
tion Book.” 7d. net. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

The beautiful paint- 
ing, on our front cover, 
of the Cathedral at 
Louvain as it was before 
the destruction of the 
city, is one of the twenty 
colour plates by the 
Dutch artist, W. L. 
Bruckman, whuh illus- 
trate “The Glory of 
Belgium,” a fine art 
colour book with letter- 
press by Roger Ingpen, 
published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MR. B. P. NEUMANN. 


I T lias become a commonplace of literary criticism 
in these days to say that the world yet awaits the 
novelist who shaJl adequately interpret the lives of that 
mass of ordinary people somewhat vaguely known as 
the middle classes. The comment is so obviously true 
that one wonders why anybody ever thought it worth 
while to make it, or having made it, did not immediately 
modify it by stating the equally obvious reason. The 
fact is of course, that neither the middle class nor any 
other grade of the social community can ever find its 
adequate interpreter, because 
from the point of view of 
art it does not exist. There 
is nothing to interpret ; 
although there is plenty to 
describe. The novelist may, 
and very often does, find in 
social conditions and special 
surroundings both a milieu 
and a motive ; but his essen- 
tial business is with the soul 
of man, and all the rest is 
merely the setting of the play. 

All this admitted, however, 
it is none the less true that 
some of the finest novels of 
the last twenty years have 
drawn upon the life of the 
middle class for their char- 
acters and setting, and among 
the young men at present 
engaged in making a name 
for themselves, by far the 
greater number find their in- 
spiration among “ ordinary ” 
people moving amidst ordinary 
and unexciting surroundings. 

One has only to recall the work of Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Mr. Gilbert Canaan, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford and Mr. Frank Swinnerton to realise what 
a wealth of artistic material they have discovered, 
and to appreciate the fact that it is by sheer intensity 
of vision and insight that they are enabled to uncover 
its charm. How far the choice of medium is due in 
this new school to the revolt against the romantic 
realism of the later years of the nineteenth century is 
a nice point, but unfortunately one that is outside the 
scope of this article ; it is certain at least that along 
the road marked out by Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett they have already progressed very far. 

. When, some two or three years ago, I made a first 
acquaintance with the work of Paul Neumann, I thought 
I had discovered another of these rising young men. 
The book was picked out casually from the library shelf 
on account of a vague Dickensian flavour about its title. 
" Roddies ** was the name of it, and to one fresh from 
the reading of that incomparable book Joseph Vance,** 


and possessed of a vague craving for more of the same 
satisfying pabulum, it seemed to promise well. As it 
turned out, however, it was not in the least like “ Joseph 
Vance,** and anything further from what we are pleased 
to call the spirit of Dickens could hardly be imagined. 
I read it with at first a little irritation, for much of it, 
to tell the truth, was trivial, and there was a certain air 
of priggishness over some of the characters that made 
one fret. It was the story of two brothers, sons of a 
jobbing tailor, who, having had no chance of life him- 
self for the exercise of his un- 
doubted talents and abilities, 
forms a plan of life for his 
children by means of which 
they shall pass from stepping- 
stone to stepping-stone across 
the stream that divides the 
“haves” from the “have- 
nots,” and attain at last the 
pinnacles of success, symbol- 
ised in the tailor’s imagination 
by a house in the Cromwell 
Road. The plan works out 
with miraculous regularity in 
every detail. Free education 
forms the basis of the boys’ 
success ; they win scholarship 
after scholarship, proceed, one 
to University College, and the 
other to ('ambridge, take up 
respectively the professions of 
doctor and barrister, and the 
book ends when both have 
attained the summit of their 
father’s ambition — both of 
them “ top-notchers,” botli 
resident in the Cromwell 
Road, one a knight and a judge ; the other a famous 
physician and an F.R.S. Thus baldly summarised 
the plot of the book does not sound very attrac- 
tive, and indeed as a plot it is tiresome enough ; but 
in the hands of a capable artist the plot of a book does 
not matter. Almost any old thing will do. (Hven that 
intensity of vision 1 have mentioned before, the oldest 
story becomes new, the most ordinary thing becomes 
a miracle, and the most improbfdfic happening, likely. 

It is so with “ Roddies.” The character of the 
cockney tailor, with his shrewd and cynical outlook on 
life, his uncompromising hatred of sentimentality, his 
singleness of purpose, and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
covered by a half -assumed misanthropy, is one of which 
the greatest artist of our time need not have been 
ashamed. Mr. Roddies grows upon us as we read. He 
dominates the book, and gradually we are led to see the 
author’s purpose in showing us every event in relation 
to the bitter old man. It is interesting to notice too, how 
little of apparent effort has gone to the making of this 
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character. He is delineated in a few strong strokes, 
his various traits developed, now by a phrase, now by 
a reported conversation. All the condensed bitterness 
of his life and the anguish of many memories are epitom- 
ised in his words as he looks at an old letter that was 
evidence of his wife’s unfaithfulness. “ I don’t care 
about 'eaven, but I’d give something if ’ell was true.” 
And the same bitterness breaks out again in his pro- 
fessed philosophy of life : ” Most men are rats, and 
almost all women are cats, and life’s a great big 
swindle. . . . Life doesn’t play fair. She’s the worst 
thimble-rigger there is, and luck’s ’er thimble, and 
man’s the little, dry, withered pea. Three thimbles 
she ’as. There^s luck, and there’s no luck, and there’s 
blasted luck ! ” Blasted luck was the species that came 
to Mr. Roddies all his life, and he finds a kind of gloomy 
satisfaction in thinking about it. 

The very unequalness of this book made me perfectly 
sure that Mr. Paul Neumann was a young writer, and 
the strong impression the work left upon my mind made 
me eager for more. Not long afterwards I came across 
a reference in a well-known literary weekly to ” Open 
Sesame,” wliich was included in a list of the best novels 
of the year. I procured ” Open Sesame ” post-haste, 
and after reading that began to discover things. 

First of all, Mr. Neumann is neither a new writer 
nor a young one. His first book, ” The Interpreter’s 
House” was published away back in the eighteen* 
nineties and that was written when the author was 
round about forty. Mr. Neumann was a contributor 
to the famous ” Yellow Book ” in which he was repre- 
sented by the first part of his fine novel ” The Uttermost 
Farthing ” afterwards republished by Blackwoods. In 
the course of the last twenty years he has produced 
more than a dozen novels, and among them two or three 
that stand very high indeed. His real power, however, 
went more or less unrecognised until the publication of 
” The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.” 

In this, perhaps the most completely satisfying of 
Mr. Neumann’s novels, we have again the picture of a 
man to whom worldly success and the attainment of 
wealth represent the sole aim in life. Clement Shorter 
compared this book to the ” Soli und Haben ” of Freytag, 
and indeed it has a grip and mastery which give it a real 
significance and value. The story, as a story, is much 
more interesting than Roddies, and it has a unity and 
a coherence which the other entirely lacks, Josiah 
Porlick is the type of many a successful commercial man, 
entirely without imagination, close-fisted, building up 
a fortune by absolute disregard of any interest in life 
but money-making, self-centred and complacent. Like 
many of his prototypes in real life Josiah is religious, 
and has a sincere belief in a personal God-, a kind of super- 
tradesman with whom one can bargain and compromise. 
The parts of the book referring to Josiah’s religious feel- 
ings are wonderfully done, and provide delicious reading. 
In one respect, however, I think the character fails. 
Josiah Porlick builds up a fortune of half-a-million, a 
very considerable achievement which requires a certain 
vision and imagination, whatever else may be lacking. 
In real life a man so petty, so narrow-minded, so futile 
as Porlick might perhaps have built up a flourishing 
subuihan business, as a groqpr or an ironmonger, but 
he could hardly have done more. But this is a small 


point, and one that is more than balanced by the vivid- 
ness with which every scene of the book is imagined. 
There is no dtnommtnt in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; the events march inevitably towards their con- 
clusion. Josiah Porlick attains his greatness — the only 
greatness he is capable of comprehending ; he glories 
in it and he dies. His life is one great tragedy of mis- 
applied effort and misconception, but from his point of 
view there is no tragedy at all. The author paints in 
each scene with grim coldness and aloofness and produces 
his effect by sheer economy of means. And having 
done his work he makes his sole comment in the words 
with which the book ends : ” It is a strange world, my 
masters, but up above the skies are blue.” 

This theme of worldly success in its relation to the 
things of life that really matter is a favourite with Mr. 
Neumann. One may say, indeed, that it is his only theme, 
for in some form or other it is the motive of at least half 
a dozen of his books. ” What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the world and lose his own soul ” — the message 
is two thousand years old, yet there was never more 
need to preach it than at the present time. One of the 
stories in ” The Interpreter’s House ” is a beautiful 
little idyll called ” The Forest Child.” It tells of a boy 
who lived with his father by the banks of Asgartos 
(the river of life), and who was taught that the sole things 
in life worth striving after were knowledge and truth. 
The boy being grown a man goes forth into the world, 
shunning love and pleasure, and year by year adding to 
his store of learning. The winter of his life falls upon 
him and* he is still unsatisfied, for ever before him he 
beholds the vision of knowledge unattained and un- 
attainable. And at last, l)eing very near his end, he 
wanders into a forest and meets a little laughing child 
whose name is Love. . . . 

It is the fashion, 1 know, to speak slightingly of the 
artist who is also a moralist ; most of us when we were 
very young have made an aphorism or two on the 
subject : ” In so far as a man is consciously a teacher he 
fails to attain the highest levels of art ” — something of 
that sort. But if the root of the matter is in us, sooner 
or later we come to realise that although Art for Art’s 
sake is a good thing enough. Art for Man’s sake is better 
still. 

And the root of the matter is certainly in Mr. Neumann. 
His method is not that of the preacher. He selects and 
records, coldly chronicling, setting his incidents one 
after the other and leaving the conclusion to the reader. 
In ” Dominy’s Dollars,” which was written after ” Josiah 
Porlick” and before “Roddies,” we have again the 
story of a man who attains great wealth. For sheer 
power of description I can remember few scenes in fiction 
which impressed me more strongly than the opening 
chapters of this book, describing the life of a Jewish boy 
in the New York Ghetto, and though the rich vein is soon 
exhausted it is perhaps all the better for that. The 
episode has its place ; it is faithfully recorded «uid then 
left ; but in the light of the rest of the book it t^omes 
for the reader a memory that constantly recurs, as one 
must suppose the memory of these early da}^ recurred 
to the mind of Dominy himself. 

Of ” The Lone Heights ” and Simon Brandin ” little 
need be said except that they neither of them represent 
Mr. Neumann at his best. ” Open Sesame ” is, however, 
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in a different class, for its method is unique among our 
author's work. It is a novel of character in the real 
sense of that very much abused term, for the story is 
made to march by the constant action and reaction upon 
each other of the various personalities with whom it is 
concerned. As a study of the intimate life of a group 
of middle-class families it invites comparison with Mr. 
Swinnerton's “ Happy Family," surely the best novel 
in this kind that has been written for many a year. 
" Open Sesame " is, perhaps, open to the charge of being 
a little jerky and spasmodic. The author makes his 
effects by a series of almost self-complete and detached 
pictures, each one marvellously vivid, that pass across 
the screen like the scenes of a cinematograph. But the 
characters are real, complex beings, not mere personifi- 
cations of single qualities tricked out with a dress and 
a name, and, what is very rare, tliey really develop and 
display themselves in the course of the story. A fine 
example of this is the character of Will Porteous, a youth 
of ponderous solemnity, whose nickname of " Bub " fits 
him like a glove. I do not think his appearance is ever 
described, but after a page or two one visualises him 
clearly and without effort — round-faced, with heavy 
features slightly overdrawn, the cheeks a thought too 
full, the lips a thought too thick. . . . The development 
of the latent power in the man, the morbid self- exaltation 
which leads him to a transient success as a faith-healer, 


and the decline into ego-mania and general paralysis 
are described with a reality and vividness, that one 
associates rather with the greatest French art than with 
English. And it is all done with the minimum of com- 
ment, by the accumulation of impressions— -a touch of 
colour here, a phrase there, a contrast or a relation. 
The effect is similar to that winch a masterly impression- 
istic painter can give. Peering closely one sees crudeness 
and exaggeration, but step back from the canvas! 

Mr. Neumann’s last book '‘The Rise and Glory of 
the West:ll-Browns,'’ w^as reviewed in last month's 
Bookman. His last but one, " Chignett Street," pub- 
lished in the spring, is a study of that particular kind 
of boy who attends the London elementary school, and 
who up to the present has received rather less attention 
in literature than many an obscure African tribe. In 
essence he is the same kind of boy as attends Eton or 
Harrow; he plays "kick-can" instead of fives, and 
keeps " w'eeny " instead of " cave," and works off his 
animal spirits in an asphalt playground instead of in 
green fields shaded by stately elms ; but the difference 
is no dcei)er than tliat. Mr. Neumann describes the 
boys and the teachers and the schools with absolute 
fidelity, and if he fails somewhat to render the exuber- 
ance of boyhood’s vitality the fault is, perhaps, due to 
his very carefulness and accurac y of observation. One 
cannot do everything. ('. Sn ddon Evans 


EDITH HOWES. 


T he Dominion of New Zealand enjoys a wcjrkl-wide 
reputation as a j^iaradise for the worker ; it can 
also claim to be one of the fairylands of the Empire, since 
it boasts scenery of a splendour and grandeur unequalled 
in any other part of the globe. Also the thermal dis- 
tricts in the North island present the weirdest spectacles, 
providing a series of remarkable " thrills " to the unwary. 
It was only to be expected that amid so unusual an 
environment genius would presently come to light, and 
that this genius would find expression along literary 
b5q)aths. Edith Howes may be regarded as one of the 
pioneers in this regard ; she is destined to become as 
famous as Selma Lagerloff or Lewis Carroll, to cite two 
authors with whom she has mucli in common. Although 
born in the Homeland, Edith Howes was of such tender 
years when first she crossed tlie ocean 
that she can fairly claim to be a true 
daughter of Maoriland. Cursorily con- 
sidered, there is little in her life story 
to arrest attention, and yet, precisely 
because it is a life story, it has many 
points of interest. She early accepted 
the vocation of a public-school teacher 
because she conceived the idea that her 
mission and purpose in life was to teach 
and train and mould the characters of the 
children around her. In New Zealand 
the compound " public-school " summons 
up no memories of Eton or Harrow, 

Rugby or Winchester — it is simply 
the State or National school where free 
education is provided for children of all 


classes, and where the sous and daugliters of professional 
men sit side by side on the benches witli the children of 
the working man. It is an institution where money or 
position counts but httle, it is the highway to tlie High 
School and the University for all who have the intelli- 
gence and ability to pass the necessary examinations and 
sccun; the essential scJjolarships. Long before she was 
out of her teens, Editli Howes was a servant in the 
employ of the Government Education Department, her 
speciality being the infant classes. As the result of 
experience gained in trying tf) lay hold of the minds and 
hearts of these little children, Editli Howes became one 
of the early exponents of a rational nature study that 
would enable the children to absorb and become familiar 
with the mysterious and wonderful processes of evolu- 
tion — not from books but from the 
fountain head of Nature herself. Allied 
to a faculty of observing closely she had 
studied elementary biology, and in addi- 
tion was great " chums " with a brother 
who was a born naturalist witJi a special 
leaning towards entomology. With the 
idea first of all of interesting her own 
infant classes, and to open their eyes to 
the fairyland all around them, Edith 
Howes studied closely, and then made 
into fairy stories the life histories of 
many of the plants, flowers, and insects 
famihar to all little children. These 
stories speedily became popular, and 
other teachers hearing of their success 
begged for permission to use them, and 
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typewritten copies began to be drculated from hand to 
hand. The fame of the nature studies so cleverly 
disguised as fairy stories came to the ear of the editor 
of the New Zealand School Journal, and he asked Edith 
Howes to contribute a series of them for publication. 
Noticing the universal approbation with wliich they were 
received, Edith Howes began to think that she might 
secure an even wider public. She collected all that had 
appeared in print, wrote a number of fresh stories, copied 
them all on her typewriter, selected at random a London 
publisher, and sent the precious manuscript over the 
seas. Three months elapsed and back came the parcel 
** declined with thanks ’* ; and for a period of several 
years that parcel travelled backwards and forwards 
from New Zealand to London, and from London to New 
Zealand. Certainly there were some publishing firms 
who recognised the merit of the stories, but they were 
“ out of their line,” the writer was ” unknown,” they 
did not “ care to venture.” At length when the humour 
of the process was beginning to pall and the bill for 
postage had mounted up to a considerable sum, there 
was found a publisher who made the author a “ sporting 
offer,” and in despair of getting her work before the 
public in any other way that offer was accepted, and 
” Sun Babies ” saw the light. An advance copy of the 
book was brought under the notice of Dr. W. B. Benham, 
Professor of Biology at the Otago University, and a 
recognised authority in all English speaking countries 
on earth-worms and kindred subjects. The Professor 
was fascinated with the literary charm of the book, and 
in addition he publicly certified to its exact scientific 
accuracy. As the outcome of such certificate, Edith 
Howes was constituted a honorary member of the New 
Zealand Institute. Favourably reviewed in the New 
Zealand newspapers, ” Sun Babies” had a record sale 
throughout the Dominion, and to-day there are multitudes 
of the boys and girls of New Zealand who know most of 
the stories off by heart. 

Encouraged by the success of their venture the pub- 
lishers solicited a second book. Edith Howes fished out 
from the back of a drawer, where it had long lain covered 
with dust, the manuscript of an earlier effort. This 
book, which was subsequently published under the title of 
“ Fairy Rings,” told how two delightful children, named 
Win and Twin, brought the fairies all the way from 
Ireland, over the seas in a fairy ship, and established them 
safely in the Maoriland bush. It represented an attempt 
at protest against that insidious form of materialistic 
education which would stunt and dwarf the beautiful 
imagination of a child by excluding from its reading 
fairy stories under the excuse that they ” were not true.” 

” Fairy Rings ” constitutes a fine satire on all such 
materialistic methods, and in the story Edith Howes 
gives full play to a fine poetic instinct allied to a magnifi.- 
cent imagination. Many of the rhymes in this hook 
will rank in the same children's garland that inclu^ 
the wonderful nonsense of the “ Alice ” books. 

Fairy Rings " was received by the children of New 
Zealand with equal favour, and by this time the fame of 
the two books had spread to Australia. The education 
authoritii^ipf the Commonwealth* quick to recognise 
so valu^e an aid to the teaching of the young, incor- 
porated the stories amongst the recognised text books 
of the Education Department. 


Edith Hoiyes^ third book, Rainbow Children,'* 
followed the same lines as ''Sun Babies," and with 
her widened experience and extended knowledge she 
was able to publish a volume of nature studies the value 
and charm of which cannot be over-estimated, and again 
its circulation among the limited populations of Australia 
and New Zealand was most gratifying. Her fourth 
volume, which recreated the Maori myths and traditions 
immortalised by Sir George Grey, and gave them to the 
cliildren under title ” Maori Land Fairy Tales,” has 
from the point of view of circulation excelled all her 
previous work. 

Edith Howes' life story forms a distinct contradiction 
to the old saw that a prophet has no honour is his own 
country, since it is in her own land of New Zealand, and 
in the neighbouring continent of Australia that her 
n;aders are mainly to be found. Comparatively few 
copies of her books have found their way into the homes 
of England or America, but wherever found they have 
always been appreciated. Her publishers when asked 
to explain the small circulation of these beautiful fairy 
books in England fell back upon two explanations, 
neither of which seems quite satisfactory — the one that 
fairy stories are out of fashion, English children no 
longer read them, the other that Edith Howes deals with 
New Zealand flora and fauna and consequently her 
nature study does not appeal in the Homeland. Private 
experiment, however, proves both these explanations 
fallacious, for in several instances families of children in 
different part of E)ngland were entranced by these 
charming stories in exactly the same way as our New 
Zealand children are. 

The future holds big things for Edith Howes, for all 
the time she can spare from her teaching is devoted to 
gathering fresh material for new stories. And she is no 
second-hand gatherer of facts. She spent a recent 
holiday at one of the beautifully secluded sea-side resorts 
in which the coast of New Zealand abounds. Every 
day, wet or fine, would find her wading in the rock-pools 
or rowing in a boat to some almost inaccessible spot, 
observing the habits of the sea creatures and securing 
specimens for the aquarium which she had established 
on the balcony of the house where she was staying. Or 
camera in hand she was engaged in collecting material 
for illustrating some of the many books which she has 
in project. Indefatigable and hard-working to a degree, 
sparing no pains to get at the exact truth about every- 
thing, she works incessantly with one idea, to open the 
eyes of the children to all the wonders and beauties of 
Nature displayed on every hand, in short to gain for them, 
an entrance into that fairy land in which she herself so 
happily dwells. 

Edi^ Howes lives continually in the hope that one 
day she may be justified in devoting all her time to her 
books, but so far the support accorded her by the British 
public will not permit her to follow that course. But 
the time will come when English and Amerittap {ikrenti 
in search of the best books to give to tbeir chUd^ 
discover Edith Howes. She is well worth discovjeri^, 
for she believes in the part that women are caQed 
to play in this world, and she is doing her b^t to^ah<^ 
the way. ' : 

. A. H« * 
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BARRIE BENIGNUS.* 

By Dixon Scott. 


T he more melancholy the Christmas, the greater 
need for mirth ; and it is beautifully character- 
istic of our Barrie, gentlest-hearted genius since Lamb, 
that he should have chosen just this Yule, of all Yules, 
to double his annual bequest and play the part of Santa 
Claus twice over. More even than that, indeed. He 
has quintupled his usual gift. For though ‘'Half- 
Hours ** sounds humble, it contains four complete, 
perfect plays — two at least of them masterpieces, and 
one ("The Twelve-Pound Look”) publicly backed by 
no less a man than Granville Barker against " any other 
one-act comedy in existence.” In existence, mind you 
— not merely in England. " I wonder,” he once wrote, 
" how many of the people who laugh cpnsumedly at 
‘ The Twelve-Pound Look ' know really how good a 
play it is. I think 1 am prepared to back it against any 
other one-act comedy that exists ; and 1 know a few 
first-class ones, mostly not, I am sorry to say, in the 
English language. Apart from its technical excellence, 
that not a word is wasted (though there are, to be candid, 
just a couple or so of speeches I would take out to pro- 
nounce it flawless f), and the marvellous ease with 
which every effect is made, the temper of the thing is 
so fine. People prate 
for and against there 
being no moral pur- 
pose in art. Can any 
woman of spirit walk 
out of the theatre 
after seeing the 
‘ Twelve- Pound Look ' 
without feeling an 
inch taller ? If that’s 
not a high artistic 
achievement, 1 don’t 
know what is.” The 
author of "The 
Twelve-Pound Look,” 
in short, is the boy 
who makes women 
grow up. The play 
may be marked Half- 
an-hour, but it adds 
years to your life. 

* ** The Admirable 
Crichton. By J . M. Barrie. 

Illustrated in Colour by 
Hugh Thomson, z 58 . net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" Half Hours.” By J. 

M. Barrie. 6s. (Hodder 
Stoughton.) 

t These must have been 
taken out, and the wounds 
healed by magic. There 
certainly isn't a trace of 
them now. 1 defy Mr. 

Barker, with all his skill 
as a surgeon, to remove 
even a bracket without 
breaking the skin and 
drawing blood.— D.S. 


And it is small just because it is powerfully concen- 
trated, triple extract of a play three times its size. 
It occupies no more room in these pages than a sachet 
of lavender or a paper-knife left lying among the leaves ; 
tucked into the toe of a stocking, concertina’d up small, 
you scarcely would know it was there. But take 
it out, and it expands with the plop of an opera-hat, 
like one of those Chinese tricks that swell insanely in 
water. Only in this case all that is needed is air. It 
works like a wild conjuring-trick, thrusting out wings, 
porches, properties, until Cliristmas-day itself seems 
just a toy twinkling in one of its corners, whilst assorted 
New Years wander and camp in its corridors, waiting 
for you to select the one you like best. 

And that telescopic quality is tnie of all five. They 
are inimitably elastic. And this is not only because 
of that cute economy of craftsmanship which Mr. Barker 
rightly admires— an economy often as great as even 
Kipling’s at his best. Something additional has been 
done to them all, in readiness for Christmas morning — 
something which not even Mr. Granville Barker, but 
only a privileged reviewer or two, has yet been allowed 
to see. For the great fact about the five, as they appear 

in these two volumes 
is that they arc not 
(like most printed 
plays) mere styptic 
reproductions of the 
astringent verbal 
skeletons of direction 
and dialogue which 
the author handed 
over to the wizards 
of th(‘ theatre to lx* 
fleshed. They are not 
substitutes for the 
acted plays ; they are 
subliminations, super- 
sessions; they bear 
the same relation to 
the acted play as the 
acted play did to the 
author’s* ‘ copy” — they 
carry the stage-per- 
formance one com- 
pleting stage further. 
Chief among Barrie’s 
powers as a dramatist 
there always has been, 
it is true, a rare gift 
for writing his plays 
with more than words. 
He uses an alphabet 
of limbs and letters 
interihixed — " Pan- 
taloon,” for example, 
contains five principal 



Onm by one they ateal nearer to the 
pot until they are eciuatted around 
It* with their hands out to the blase. 


Reproduced from one of the pointings by Hugh Thomson which lllustrete 
"TbeiAdfl^ble Crichton," by J. M. Barrie <Hodder A Stoughton). 
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characters of which only two use any words at 
all ; it must have been not so much written as 
depicted. But this last “ state'* of Pantaloon is fuller 
far than that first draft could have been of the mute 
elements that enfold the dialogue with life. All that 
the players and producers imported, all the business " 
and the bloom, the glamour and reality that their arts 
and presence bestowed; and all the enrichments of 
lime^ and scenery, and even the thrilling atmosphere 
of the theatre itself, the powerful influence contributed 
by you and me in the auditorium, has here somehow 
or other been reproduced, absorbed into the sympathetic 
ink and deftly communicated by all manner of touches 
that steal to and fro in italics. It is the entire actual 
performance, not its literary embryo, that is cunningly 
packed up so small here. Nay, we even get things the 
clumsier theatre had to miss out — shades of emotion 
so frail that they would inevitably have been frizzled 
had they tried to get ^hrough the footlights — scen^ it 
would lake a stage revolving like a mad tee-to-tum to 
set before us with proportionate swiftness. Honestly, 
now — did anything, or could anything, in the actual 
performance of Pantaloon, give you quite as much, and 
as perfect a pleasure as the way it ripples open here ? 

IV/tcn the curtain rises ive see Columbine alone in the 
little house, very happy and gay, for she has no notion that 
her tragic hour is about to strike. She is dressed precisely 
as we may have seen her on the stage. It is the pink skirt, 
the white one being usually kept for Sunday, which is also 
washing-day ; and we almost wish this had been Sunday, 
just to show Columbine in white at the tub, washing the 
pink without letting a single soap-sud pop on to the white. 
She is toasting bread rhythmically by the fire, and hides the 
toasting-fork as the policeman passes suspiciously outside. 
Presently she is in a whirl of emotion because she has heard 
Harlequin's knock. She rushes to the window and hides 
{they were always hiding), she blows kisses, and in her excite- 
ment she is everywhere and nowhere at once, like a kitten 
that leaps at nothing and stops half-way. She has the short 
quick steps of a bird on a lawn. Long before we have time 
to describe her movements she has bobbed out of sight beneath 
the table to await IIaklequin funnily, for we must never 
forget that they are a funny family. With a whirl of his 
wand that is itself a dance Harlequin makes the door fly 
open. He enters, says the stage direction, but what it means 
is that somehow he is now in the room. He probably knows 
that Columbine is beneath the table, as she hides so often 
and there are so few places in the room to hide in, hut he 
searches for her elsewhere, even in a jug, to her extreme mirth, 
for, of course, she is peeping at him. He taps the wicker 
basket with his wand and the ltd flies open. Still no Colum- 
bine ! He sits dejectedly on a chair by the table, with one 
foot toward the spot where we last saw her head. This is 
irresistible. She kisses the foot. She is out from beneath 
the table now, and he is pursuing her round the room. They 
are as wayward as leaves in a gale. The cunning fellow 
pretends he does not want her, and now it is she who is pur- 
suing him. There is something entrancing in his hand. It 
is a ring. It is the engagement ring at last ! She falters, 
she blushes, but she snatches at the ring. He tantalises her, 
holding it beyond her. reach, but soon she has pulled down 
his hand, and the ring is on her finger They are darling 
ecstaUcally when Pantaloon comes in, and has .to drop his 
stick because she> leaps into his arms. If she were not so 
flurried she would see that the aged man has brought excite- 
ment with him also. 

Nobody in the audience knew of that Sunday skirt. 
Nobody in the pit could see that engagement-ring. 
None of us guessed, until he spoke, that Pantaloon 
was specially excited. And as for the dance itself. 


there are only two people in the world who could d^ 
it as it is done by those words ; and Nijinski and Gen 4 ® 
have never danced together yet. And when, in “ The 
Admirable Crichton," the aid of an actual illustrator 
is accepted too, who shall measure then the prerogatives 
of the reader over the mere play-goer ? For the illus- 
trator is Mr. Hugh Thomson, whom I once called a 
Scotsman (it was last Cliristmas, when we were strolling 
down Quality Street), and he has here taken the oppor- 
timity of putting himself right with the world by rollick- 
ing like the irrepressible Irishman he actually is. He 
docs things no straight-laced Scotsman would ever 
permit himself, flouting barriers which even Sir James 
himself is sadly obliged by his northern conscience to 
observe. “ The exterior of the cottage is prohaHy pictur- 
esque, with a thatched roof,*' sp)eculates the author wist- 
fully in Rosalind," “ but we shall never know for certain, 
it being against the rules of the game to step outside and 
look." Such rules, such prim Barrie-cadcs, Mr. Thom- 
son, very properly, simply spears with his pen and tosses 
over the moon. He does all the things that the author 
wanted to do, but couldn't. He sends his art roaming 
and rippling up hidden reaches of incident, flushing 
all the adventures that Barrie had to leave unexplored. 
He gives us, for example (on page 112) the most glorious 
view of Lord Loam’s reported encounter ‘*off" with 
the ill-read monkeys who failed to return nuts for 
stones, as all monkeys in stories are supposed to do. 

I always understood," complained his lordship, that 
if you flung stones at them they would retaliate by 
flinging cocoa-nuts at you. Would you believe it, I 
flung a hundred stones, and not one monkey had suffi- 
cient intelligence to grasp my meaning. How 1 longed 
for Crichton." And how we longed to have seen him 
at it. Yet it seems to have been even funnier than wc 
supposed. For the purple antics of the old gentleman 
in the immemorial forest we were perhaps prepared ; 
but the huddled embarrassment of the monkeys, the 
Pharisaical attempt of some of them to assume a 
lofty indifference and pretend that the improper pheno- 
menon is not there, the deepening consciousness of 
others that they are not doing the correct thing, were 
elements of the scene we had not grasped. And Mr. 
Thomson keeps opening up these vistas, approaching 
the play, so to say, from beliind, knocking down the 
back-cloth and showing us, to our joy, that a genuine 
world does stretch away behind, and not a disillusioning 
hinterland of pulleys. He pierces time, too, as well as 
space, as on page 48, perhaps the happiest disclosure 
in the book. Crichton is making his great speech : 

** My lady, I am the son of a butler and a lady’s-maid 
— ^perhaps the happiest of all combinations — and to me 
the most beautiful thing in the world is a haughty, aristo- 
cratic English house, with everyone kept in his place. 
Though I were equal to your ladyship, where would be the 
pleasure to me ? It would be counterbalanced by the 
pain of feeling that Thomas and John were equal to me.” 

As though the opening phrase had touched a spring, 
a door flies back in the scene, and there, with Shake- 
spearean suddenness, even while he suavely speaks, we 
behold the great man at the age of one, toddling adorably 
between the happy combination. The enrichment of 
realism is inestimable. We are in the presence of 
historic personages. Water-colours have done what 




A ^ feproduction of the paintinf; by J. J. Shannon, R.A., 
reproduced in full colour tn ” Princess Mary's Gift Hook.” 
Published by Hodder Stoughton for the Queen’s “ IVork 
for Women” Fund. 
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grease-paint never could. There are twenty-one of 
these revelations, besides countless curly tail-pieces, 
and the decorated title-page with the poignant juxta- 
position of the two Crichtons, the baggy-kneed one with 
the salver and the hefty one with the axe, is precisely 
the sort of thing that drop-scenes always would be in 
theatres if only theatres were ordered as they would be 
(and ‘will be) in the world which Barrie has sought for 
so wistfully, and so far in vain, among the appearances 
that others call reality. 

« « ♦ « 

For that, finally (to cut a little deeper), is the quality 
that makes all these plays so really beautiful, so humanly 
appealing and compelling. They are all based on a 
belief in a charmed world beneath this selfish one, much 
as the Never-Never I.and of deathless childishness and 
sensible fun lay beneath the grisly wood of wolves and 
pirates. Some astonislimeiit has been expressed that 
Sir James should have been chosen to plead the cause* 
of the Allies in America ; yet it may be doubted whether, 
among our reigning writers, there is any who Jias sought 
so earnestly for things pure and lovely and of good 
report, or who has such an anguished horror of greed 
and treachery and inliurnanitv'. The war must have 
been even more a nightman' to him than it has been to 
the rest of us. All his life- (one speaks of course of his life 
as an artist, the life to whicli all tiie rest is merely fringe) 
he has huiit(d hungrily for the world he dreamed of as 
a boy, the world of radiance and romance, where beauty 
and nobility stoop to welcome aspiration with a smile. 
He thought to find it in London, like so many wistful 
Scots ; and strove for ii time to make the metropolis fit 
his idyllic art. The result was the trixy distortions 
that we know, (irizcl smiled a crooked smile and 
'J'ommy hanged hiinselt quaintly ; London simply turned 


into a phantasmagoria of cruel giants and pitiable 
dwarfs when looked at through the simple old-fashioned 
panes of the window in Thrums. There was only one 
thing they seemed to suit, and that was the wee folk 
who were alieady dwarfish, the little people who play 
in Kensington Gardens. That discovery gave him his 
middle masterpiece, the happiest of his books, and some 
serenity and trustfulness returned to him. He began to 
think kindlier of the ugly giants since their children were 
so nice ; he couldn't quite fear a world that was sprinkled 
with such elves. And one of the results was these 
plays of his, collected in Half Hours,” wherein he 
drew the giants carefully, hum]:)s and ugliness and all, 
more in wondering curiosity than repugnanct:. The 
“ Twelve- Pound Look” is one of these plays; “The 
Will ” is another. Sims, the preposterous male, goggling 
and .swelling ogreishly, is dismissed with a kick that 
would hardly leave a bruise. Pliili]) Koss, his brother 
giant, in “ The Will,” is admitted to the (ommon lellow- 
ship of poor humanity, traced back to lair ideals and 
dashing hopes. They are satin's al)solutely without 
venom — satyres written by a faun . it nia\' lu* dou])ted 
whether there are any others in the language. P*ani(‘ 
began as a hero- worshipper : now he has become a 
villain-pardoner. He used to be sliy and wistful ; now 
he is tolerant and benign. “ The I wolve-I^jund J-ook ” 
may send away all women an inch taller ; but it do<'sn’t 
make the men feel too small ; it simply reduces them 
to a natural size. ' * The Twclvc-Stone J .ook,” you might 
call it. Its author has been disillusioned, but some 
essential sweetness in his nature has saved him from 
any bitterness. And so he comes to us this haunted 
Christmas, his arms heaped up with toys, perhaps hoping 
they may do something to defeat the dire wizardry that 
still holds the world in its spell. 


BERNADOTTE- GASCON AND KING.* 

Bv Dr. William Barkv. 


I F Mr. Barton holds academic distinctions, they are 
not printed on his title-page. Various references 
lead me to conjecture that he is an Irish scliolar, not 
unknown to Trinity College, Dublin ; and he terms his 
present volume a holiday task fulfilled. I, for one, am 
grateful to him. Although reading of the French 
Revolution, the Consulate, and Empire in all manner 
of books during a long half-century, I never could get 
a clear picture in my mind of the adventurer who, from 
a second-rate general, became a King, and, unlike the 
other Napoleonids (so to call them) did not lose his 
throne. Great war-histories tell us next to nothing 
about Bemadotte. In the early confused and heroic 
outbreak of French sans-culoUes against old Pmssian 
or German Imperial troops, the man was but a captain ; 
then he won his colonel’s rank, and only at Fleurus, in 
1794, was named general of brigade, but by Kldber 
and on the battlefield. I will not pursue his upward 
march farther just now. All 1 mean, however, is the 
plain fact that Bemadotte has no place in French legend 
corresponding to the glory of Mass^na, Moreau, Ney, 

♦ " Bemadotte, the First Phase, 1763-1799 *' By D. Plunket 
Barton. With Portraits, etc. 1 5s. net. (London : Murray ; 
Dublin : Hodges St Figgis.) 


or Mural. He did not plan campaign.^ which fill with 
excitement and the thunders of victory an imagination 
bent on great visible, great audible deeds. Other men 
achieved renown excelling Bemadotte’ s and perished 
miserably, Moreau by dreadful cannon shot, Ney and 
Murat by military execution. Th(' successful (Gascon 
took the crown of .Sweden after being adopted into its 
Royal house, annexed Norway, reigned from 1818 to 
1844, 3-nd founded a dynasty still enduring— French of 
the P5^enees on the edge of the Arctic' Circle. 'Fhese 
things make romance. Yet w'e ask, not a little y)erplexed, 
who was Bemadotte ? 

He was, Mr. Barton says, “ le (Gascon qui reussit,” 
of the type most famous in Henry of Navarre, a 
soldier with something in him of the lawyer by inherit- 
ance, a cadet of fortune, as daring as lucky, who ran 
away from home into the army at sixteen, and carved 
out an extraordinary future by the sword. On occasion 
of a sharp quarrel Bonaparte, who was technically a 
gentleman bom, said that, unlike Bemadotte, he had 
never ** eaten out of the private's me.ss.” Bonaparte’s 
manners, as Talleyrand observed with sorrow, were not 
always good. The private's mess ” turned this young 
Gascon, debarred from promotion as a mere lawyer's 
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The house at Pau where Bernadotte 
was bora, January. 1763. 


From '* Oprnadotle, ' by D. Plunkot barton (John Murray). 


son, “ bourgeoisie dc hi robe,” into a patriot, which he 
remained all through, and a Jacobin at some critical 
moments. Wo arc apt, in watching the Revolution 
with its tragedies at Paris, to overlook the revolt wliich 
took place in the army against officers who.se title to 
command was their emblazoned sliield. Bernadotte, 
however, proved by his chivalry, and a certain very 
delightful kindness towards the vanquished, that no 
one could be more of a gentleman than he. With good 
looks, imposing height, a most eloquent tongue at need, 
courage in his blood, and a gift of attention to detail, 
he was made for the French army. When that career 
lay open to talent, he did well. He was among those 
who founded the “ Army of the Sambre and the Meuse ” 
— names terribly significant to us once more — ^illustrious 
in a degree that provoked jealous mockeries from 
Bonaparte's “Army of Italy/' when these two forces 
joined hands at Milan. The ragamuffins who had taken 
and pillaged Lombardy felt huge disdain of les Mes- 
sieurs,” “the snobs,” kept in much stricter discipline 
by their brave knight from B^am. At this pointy we 
strain our eyes to get a glimpse of the opposed — I cannot 
say the rival — captains. Bonaparte's ambition was 
kindling ; he dwelt on Caesar and Alexander, dazzled 
with their histories the unlearned Gascon, apt as yet 
only in field-manoeuvres, and emphatically put him 
down. I confess that to me, as to Count Leo Tolstoi, 
when composing “ Peace and War,” the entrance of 
Napoleon empties the stage. He is the one modern 


‘•Man of Destiny." But, wishing to be fair towards 
Bernadotte, we let him do all he can. Of course, he 
was incapable with his rhetoric and his Gasconades 
(excellent in their kind) of comprehending the Corsican - 
Florentine greatness, which even yet has not found its 
formula. Rivalry there could be none ; opposition 
sprang up by instinct on the side of Bernadotte as 
Napoleon developed his aims and began to harness the 
Revolution to his chariot. For the enthusiast of 1789 
never quite lost belief in freedom, in demoeratic ideas, 
while the lonely Italian thought of France simply as 
an instrument by which to conquer fame and the 
world. 

Hence these figures move round each other at periods 
like the bright sun with its dark companion in a star- 
cluster. They are united and divided by the most 
curious accidents. A young girl, Desiree Clary, of 
Irish descent, whose family were settled at Marseilles, 
refused the hand of Bonaparte, would not look at Junot 
or Marmont, lost her fiance Duphot in a riot outside 
the French Junbassy at Rome, and married Bernadotte. 
She lived to be crowned Queen of Sweden, and survived 
until the year i860, which seems yesterday com})ared 
with Napoleon’s times. But, again, Joseph Bonaparte 
married the sister of Dcsir<^e, and the famil\' alliance 
served the Gascon general in hours when he would 
otherwise have paid with exile to Cayenne or death in 
prison for his resistance to schemes against the now 
decadent French Republic. As Minister of War under 
the Directory he is praised by good judges. Napoleon’s 
conquest of Egypt and unauthorised return Jed up 
straight to the catastrophe which ends this book, a 
downfall of hope that must have appearcid final to 
Bernadotte himself. At this }X)int we are able to con- 
front Mr. Barton’s narrative with M. Vandal’s most 
interesting, not to say vivid, chapters in “ L’Avencmcnt 
de Bonaparte." We have come to that “ pickle- herring 
tragedy ” the Eighteenth Brumaire (Noveml)er 8th, 
1799), on the anniversary of which 1 am writing. There 
are details in each account supplementing the other. It 
remains, though a stroke of State which brought happi- 
ness to Fiance, a singularly ignoble, or even imbecile, 
episode in the life of Napoleon. He is not the hero of 
the day, but much more so his brother Lucien, whose 
sham-antique Roman boldness saved the inarticulate 
conqueror of Italy from destruction. Napoleon lost 
his head in front of the people’s representatives, whom 
a little later his “ myrmidons ” were chasing through the 
windows of the orangery at St. Cloud. And how did 
Bernadotte demean liimself on tliis new Day of Dupes ? 
He did nothing. The Republic could not be saved by 
him — ^thus he argued — unless it gave him commission to 
act. The plotters, who were the effective Government, 
would give none. So the Republic fell. The Consulate 
succeeded. Napoleon was master until he signed his 
abdication at Fontainebleau in 1814. 

This should have issued in the stage-direction, “ exit 
Bernadotte." Fortune behaved more kindly to her 
Gascon cadet. He was not even exiled. Time brought 
prizes beyond his fnost extravagant dreams. He be- 
came Marshal of France, Prince of Ponte Corvo, and 
the royal person whom his indulgent country pardons 
for some sharp practice in consideration of a really fine- 
character, a romantic history, and an attachment to 
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Sweden, always the friend of La Grande Nation — 
Alwa}^ ? What will Sweden do in the world-crisis now, 
tom as she is between old French memories dating back 
to Richelieu, and a misguided admiration for the portent 
known as German culture ? Kow, we might enquire, 
would Bernadotte act if he were living ? He could not 
in his conscience allow of Napoleon’s usurpation, though 
magnificent. Would he not, in our desperate conflict, 
side with freedom against a second-rate Caesar ? 

1 have not wandered from my subject ; the contrary, 
indeed. Now one word is due to Mr. Barton, whose 
researches and memorials lend to these pleasant pages 
a value of their own. 1 am always very glad when 
studios at once original and painstaking come to us from 
Ireland. We want more of them. Let me just observe, 
as an old hand at criticism, that I hope the author will 


give us what is left of Bernadotte’s fascinating career ; 
and that, in doing so, he will turn his most careful 
thought on the problem of translation from the French. 
The letters and speeches, redolent of Southern eloquence, 
with which he has dealt or will have to deal, raise that 
problem in its acutest form. To take only one point : 
the order of words in a French sentence does not coincide 
with our English order as regards many paiticulars, 
yet these pages often ft>llow the French with disastrous 
consequences. I had marked illustrations, but cannot 
give them here. All T need say is that, when the Fiench 
pay us the compliment of translating our works into 
their own language, nothing will persuade them to 
sacrifice their native idiom. 1 record my impression; 
French translators seem to me the best in the world. 
But then all French writeis feel proud of their language. 


BERNARD SHAW. 

By Yone Noguchi 


1 WIIO saw liiat rvcii tlie Thames was liopulcss to 
save Cltiopalra’s Nec'dle. wliose artistic .setting 
had b(‘en spoiled by the sad suburbanism of electri<' 
trams (what English indiffenmre to art if you consider 
how Paris treats il !), was so glad to find myself once at 
Bernard Shaw’s Hat in AdcHphi Terrace, and as the 
first thing, to hav<; a most interesting view of that 
monolitli. The somewhat heavy, purple, gray January 
■fogs weri’ unable to hide away tlu* monolith whose 
solitary aloofiKiss made it more easy to think about a 
certain great temple of 
Heliopolis tliaii oi soni<‘- 
body’s adv(irtisiMiK‘iit 
with a Scotch solditT in 
kilts, or sonietliing. on 
the other side of the 
river. The* whole view 
without was so unreal, 
giving me a feeling as if 
1 were sailing toward a 
^'City of Beautiful Night,” 
contrary to Thompson’s 
city, surrounded on three* 
sides by a delightful gar- 
den where the people an* 

Yeats’ fairies dancing like 
a flame ; how could I 
think at that moment of 
Bernard Shaw and his 
modern age Within, 
the fire burned luxuri- 
ously in the drawing- 
parlour, whose walls were 
tastefully filled with pic- 
tures, and with book- 
cases w^hercin I found 
books in editions de luxe, 
not particularly meant to 
read ; the screen, chairs 
and couch were most 
properly placed. The 
floor was well polished ; 


the rugs W(‘re p(‘rfectly su])erb. I (onfess I could 
never believe, when T stt^pped in here, that tins 
was Hially, truly, Shaw’s flat (Bernard Shaw, Hit; 
curser of conventionality and sophistry) ; even with 
his bust by Rodin upon the large tabl(*j the room 
failed to convince me it was Shaw’s. If it were not 
Shaw’s, whose room might it be ? I was glad, however, 
to have Mrs. Shaw before myself, the most pleasing 
person, with jolly wrmklts round her typical Irish 
eyes, who gracefully matc hed with the room ; wasn’t 

her f e m i n i n e love of 
things beautiful, even her 
convtmtionality in little 
vagaries, symbolist‘d by 
it ? 1 dan* say I was 

not disappointed iiol to 
find ] ion lard Shaw liere 
then, all hough he was 
promised to be in pres- 
ent 1>’ : I secretly hojied 
Ihiit il lie should come m 
he would come as a gu(;st 
like myself, to enjoy Mrs. 
Shaw’s hospitality. 

Bernard Shaw enttaed 
the room as 1 hoptid he 
would, as if II. guest who 
had made a dtday of 
half an hour only to 
make his entrance more 
impressive. I look(*(l up 
into his face for the first 
time in my life. 1 had 
imagined before thal he 
m i g li t be dark and 
austere, with a cynical 
touch somewhere in his 
face ; but my suiiposition 
fell flat when I saw that 
his Irish eyes like those 
of his delightful wife 
already danced before hi* 
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began to talk. His reddish complexion and hair of the 
lightest shade gave him a certain optimistic gaiety. 
When he entered, his tall slender body, covered with 
a sack-coat of fancy-coloured tweed, leaned forward ; 
rubbing his palms, clasping his hands together twice or 
thrice (sometimes a stage manner of an American Jew), 
he began to exclaim : 

" I have been at the Savoy to see the rehearsal of the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream.' It was perfectly absurd. 
I never saw in my life anything more absurd than that. 
But it is Granville Barker's art always to get something 
quite good out of those absurdities.” 

He paused and looked round to see what impression 
he made on us. Of course I knew that was a usual 
manner of a clever talker. Then Shaw stepped forward 
to the fireplace, and walked back to the table, where 
his own s1atui‘tte poised like a stuffed eagle. He was 
rather restless. The thought came to my mind, that it 
would not be any wonder if we could find ten thousand 
Bernard Shaws in London alone, .since his peculiarity 
or eccentricity in manner as well as thought is the 
easiest kind to imitate ; I thought it would be a mis- 
take for an actor in Shaw’s plays to go to their author's 
personality for a model. Again I thought that he 
would be justified for the first time in some distant 
future when the actors will go to his books alone. I 
confess it had become my habit to exclaim : ” What 
a miserable Shaw ! '* since I landed in England. Here 
again I was almost going to exclaim it when the maid, 
with the cleanest apron on, who perfectly fitted Mrs. 
'Shaw’s house, announced that the luncheon was to be 
served. We, all the guests, I and Coburn the artistic 
photographer (certainly Shaw included as the chief 
guest) were conducted to the dining-room where I 
found Mrs. Shaw’s taste in all the decorations as I 
expected. 

I sat with Mrs. Shaw at my right, Shaw at my left. 
Shaw who well und(*rstood how to act the part of the 
chief guest (thank God I was one to be entertained as 
if I were only a host) began to talk w'hen the soup w'as 
half tlirough ; it is the interesting time to begin the 
talk. Shaw slightly threw back his head, making his 
long face straight, and loaned forward a bit, and then 
again threw back his head, and shook his shoulders, 
when he exclaimed, placing his eyes on my face : 

" Why, I should like to know, do you Japanese, who 
live in such a lovely country of art and natural beauty, 
ever go to America, the country of all sorts of bar- 
barities ? What do you gain there ? ” 

He continued without waiting for me to answer ; 

I have become perfectly disgusted with the Japanese 
ever since I saw once a certain Japanese on the platform, 
who was diligeni in expanding on his countrymen's 
best qualities which we wished to forget. Now where 
will Japan be if, as he claimed, she is filled by those 
Japanese people with the worst Japanese character- 
istics? One tiling left for Japan would be to be an- 
nexed to England ; Japan would be glad, perhaps, to 
become an English colony. My beautiful dream of 
Japan is spoilt. I have no desire to go there.” 

“ I dare say," I interrupted, " you would have a 
still greater reason for your fear in going to Japan ; I 
mean that you would surely encounter your books 
badly translated, and your pla 3 rs most horribly acted." 


" My plays here are horrible enough," Shaw exclaimed. 

Mrs. Shaw stopped her hands (I noticed some rings 
there) and looked up to me and asked, evidently in- 
terested in Japanese plays: 

" Is it possible now to see the real old Japanese 
plays ? ” 

I explained to her, or rather to Shaw, as best I could, 
the changed artistic conditions that Japan of the past 
thirty years has created, wisely or foolishly, in whicli 
the East and Japan always retreat before tlie Western 
invasion ; and I added that the author who calls him- 
self Bernard Shaw had considerable of a hand in the 
assault against Japan. 

" How sad ! ” Mrs. Shaw sighed. 

Shaw kept himself quite silent, being busy with the 
vegetables on his plate. I was pleased, however, to 
see the proof that he was a true vegetarian and not a 
mythical one invented by himself. I was taken, a 
moment later, by a suddtm thought of shame for our 
mannerless revelling over the things rich, even wicked, 
which could only excite our human weakness, while 
Shaw was left alone in sad purity ; I wondered if there 
was any more solitary figure than himself. And I 
thought that he was talkative, even desperately, and 
often noisy, because he wished to hide his own .solitary 
heart ; in his case, I thought, his talkativeness (not 
always wise, I grant) was his very last weapon of de- 
fence to play against the cruel world. What right 
had we, I wondered, to ridicule and criticise his talk ? 
He suddenly became, at least to my mind, an unhappy 
martyr who was sacrificing (everything for the pleasure 
of his company ; he appeared to be the tenderest soul 
whose existence was always misunderstood. 

He saw now lliat the whole company were too quitd ; 
he thought it his office, as the chief guest at tliis Mrs. 
Shaw's luncheon, to make the party lively by his talk. 
He pushed back as usual, and fixed his Irish eyes on 
my face, and said, aftcT shaking his shoulders : 

" 1 should like to know whether literature, even 
bad literature, Mali pay in Japan. Literature does not 
pay at all in England. Besides, we have no decent 
publishers, not even one in the whole of London.” 

He fell presently into a reminiscent mood (what a 
fortune for us) and began in rather a composed voice : 
“ I used to read the French of the seventeenth century 
when I was young ; I can say 1 could well understand 
Voltaire and others in those days. I decided that the 
novels I should write must be plain and simple, per- 
fectly free from English idioms, as if a novel translated 
from the French or Russian ; then I thought that such 
a novel would be read by the simple people as well as 
the educated. I wrote a novel or novels Math a great 
purpose, perhaps adopting the French form, the longest 
.novel* being twice as long as ‘Vanity Fair' ; how 
hard I find a publisher for them. But my efforts 

in those days were useless ; I have them still 

in my drsiweeJ, ^|ust fancy that I never made a penny 
during those finrt nine years ; and it was only some 
one hundred pounds that I earned in my tenth year. 
Again let me say that literature does not pay at all in 
England. Then my literary style and thoughts began to 
develop in quite an opposite direction from my original 
determination ; and here I am as you see. It has been 
often said that I have no style ait all. But I think I 
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have a style which is 
not the style of others. 

It is a mistake if you 
think you can get a real 
style from style. How 
stupid for people not to 
sec my style at all ! ** 

Tlie dish of desert was 
duly brought in. I saw 
a little round pretty 
straw mat before myself, 
which I admired ; I was 
told by Mrs. Shaw that 
it was the hand work 
of some poor Irish 
woman. Although I 
was not sure whether 1 
liked the other mats set 
before the others, I de- 
clared that mine was 
d(rcidcdly beautiful and 
harmonious in colours. 

“ Yes, that is very 
pretty,** Mrs. Shaw said. 

" And that is Miss Lena 
Ash weirs taste.’* 

I was highly pleased 
that my taste agreed 
with that of the famous 
English a<'tress, whose 
acting of Tolstoi’s 
“ Kesurrection ” I had 
seen at my last visit 
some ten years ago, 
and that I was given 
an opportunity now to use Die mal (d her choice. 

After the lunch, wc withdrew to the former drawing- 
room where we nuai began to smoke presently. 1 was 
glad to hear from BcTnard Shiiw’s own mouth what a 
sensation it was wlien Rodin {” Wonderful Rodin ! ” 
Shaw exclaimed) was modelling his face ; and he imi- 
tated appropriately the French scuJ])t()r’s manner of 
W’ork, particularly how he stared at his face. Then 
Shaw approached the fireplace with both of liis hands 
in his trousers pockets ; he took them out slowly, and 
as before, he rubbed his palms against each other once 
or twice and then looked up to me and said : 

“ I wonder what you ever learn from England, stupid, 
silly, with her eternally unchanged mind. I often 
doubt if England has any mind at all.” 


” You have to go to 
Ireland,** Mrs. Shaw 
interrupted, ” if you 
wish to see a real human 
mind.” 

Shaw now brought out 
a watch, murmuring : 
" I have a committee to 
attend this afternoon.” 
Then again he turned 
his remarkably interest- 
ing face to me, and 
exclaimed : 

” You are a perfectly 
wonderful man if you 
can live in Japan. 1 
am Irish. But I cannot 
liv(! in Ireland. Good- 
bye for the present. I 
hop(* to see. you soon 
again.” 

Like a blast hti banged 
the door and ran away 
to make bis appearance 
somewlK're for the sake 
of the ])lcasure of his 
company. The party 
grew at onc<^ quiet and 
indiffen^nt , since we had 
lost the cliicf guest ; 
when we also bt*gan to 
f('el like leaving Mr^. 
Shaw’s delightful par- 
lour, she was showing 
around a reproduction 
of Holbein's Duchess of Milan, and she said : ” I 
am thinking to assume this role at the coming fancy 
baU.” 

I thought no part would fit her better. My 
imagination’s eyes saw at once how interesting slu; 
would look with a black satin dress with ruffles, edged 
with a narrow black line round the neck and wrists. 
1 thought she was an iirtist since she well knew when- 
she should belong. 

I thanked her for her kindness, and turned back 
slightly at the door, when I saw through the wiiulow 
the audacious Waterloo Bridge bidding me good-bye 
I was sincerely glad that I had not come here at evening 
when somebody’s Scotch sol lier, or sornetliing, on the 
other side of the river \.onld be lighted. 



Yone Noguchi. 

Eroui a painting by Yoshiu M irkino in ** The Story of Vont* No^iiohi ” (Cbatto i5c Windus), 
which IS reviewed elsewhere in this Number. 


VERHAEREN EXPLAINED.* 

By Francis Btcklev. 


T he name of fimile Verhaeren, the greatest name, 
not excepting Maeterlinck’s, in Belgian litera- 
ture, has within the last few weeks been more often on 
the lips of Englishmen than at any time during the 
thirty years since he began to publish; and the man 

/ • ** fimile Verhaeren." By Stefan Zweig. Translated from 
the German by Jethro Bithell. 6s. net (Constable.) 


himself is living and writing in our midst. But that is 
not the only reason why the appearance of this English 
version ot a German study of the poet is timely. German 
” culture ” has lately been made to stink in our nostrils, 
and It is good for our sense of proportion to have a 
reminder that disinterested art and criticism, worthy 
to rank with any in Europe, were being produced 
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yesterday — and will be produced again to-morrow — ^by 
men of the Teutonic race. 

Herr ^Jweig is a Viennese, a notable member of a 
brilliant young school, a poet, and the translator of 
Verhaeren's voluminous poetry. His short study of 
Verlaine was recently published in English, but this 
book on the Belgian is a much more elaborate mattei. 
( 3 f many criticisms in many languages it is indeed the 
most complete. As his translator points out. Herr 
Zweig is not only a disciple, but an apostle, and he 
writes with an ai)Ostolic eloquence. But though he 
sometimes grows dithyrambic, he never ceases to be 
discerning, and he has written a valuable piece of con- 
structive criticism, treating the man, his thought and 
liis accomidishmenl as an organic whole. 

For this treatment, whicli is the most profitable form 
of criticism, Verhaeron is a peculiarly satisfactory sub- 
ject. His work is a wonderfully complete record of his 
grow'th. Everything ho writes is the vivid indication 
of a i^sychological state. Never does he repeat him- 
self for the mere sake of writing : each ix)em is an entry 
in his spiritual diary. In two books, I.es Flamandes 
and “ Les Moines,” he exhausted his first external 
impression of tlie duality of the Flemish world, the ker- 
messe and the cloister, the spirit which produced Bruges 
and that wliich produced Rubens and gives Belgium 
to-day tlie highest drink bill in Europe. I'hen followed 
a prolonged period, ten almost intolerable years, of 
mental stress, which were unique not so much in them- 
selves as for their victim’s faithful rendering of them 
into art. “Such crises in the life of a poet,” says 
Herr Zweig, “ are almost always sterile.” At most they 
are shown to us transformed by memory. “ And it is, 
therefore, of incalculable value that here a poet should 
Isjve observed himself and given us a clear picture of 
him (11 ih this slate, that, without fear of the ugliness, 
the coniuoion ol his ego, he should have described, 
in tenns of ait, the history of a psychic crisis. In 
Verhaeren’s trilogy, “ Les Soirs,” “ Les Debacles,” 
“ Les Flambeaux Noirs,” we have a document that 
must be priceless to j)athologists as to psychologists. . . . 
Never — if we except 1 )ostoiefisky -has a poet’s scalpel 
probed the wound of his ego so cruelly and so deeply, 
never has it gone so dangerously near to the nerve of 
life.” From this agony of introspection, which was 
barely checked on the hither side of madness, Verhaeren 
saved himself by what his critic calls the ‘ ‘ flight into 
the world.” He travelled and became interested in 


social probLm>, an interest which found its main 
expression in another trilogy (two volumes of lyrics 
and a play), and thence passed, with no further reaction 
and in perfect logical sequence, to that larger view from 
which sprang the “cosmic poetry” of “Les Visages 
de la Vie,” “ Les Forces I'umultueuses,” “ La Multiple 
Splendeur,” and “ Les Rhythmes Souverains.” It is 
in the light of this last phase that Herr Zweig reviews 
the whole of the poet’s work. Everything that went 
before was but a preparation for tliis full blossoming. 
A curiously superficial criticism has connected Verhaeren 
with the French symbolists. The only characteristic 
his work has in common with theirs is its metrical un- 
orthodoxy. He has nothing of the nuance insisted on b\’ 
Verlaine and developed to vanishing point by some ot 
his successors. His style is crude, violent and rhetorical. 
His interest centres in the burning thing he has to say, 
and he has little concern with the purely aesthetic 
aspect of expression. Essentially, he is a philosopher, 
as resolute to solve the problem of modem life as Nietz* 
sche or Bergson. Like Nietszche, he is a New Euro 
pean. He is resolutely responsive to all the positivi* 
forces in modern life. “He has approved of all that 
is in our epoch ; of everything, to the very resistanc e 
to it which he has conceived of as only a welcome 
augmentation of the fighting force of our vitalit}.” 
At one with Nietzsche in his splendid affirmation, lu* 
differs from the great German in his acceplan('.e of 
democracy. On the other hand, he diffc^rs from manv 
modern democrats in his admiration lor the dynamic 
and often unscrupulous individuals to whom the great 
achievements of a (T>mmercial world are due As Mr. 
Bithell says in his short preface, his teaching appears 
“in a grotesquely distorted form in what is known 
as ‘ futurism,’ ” and “the gospel of a very serious 
and reasoned futurism is to be found in Verhaert^n’s 
writings.” It is a futurism wliich loves the present 
and respects the past. Verhacren’s liberalism is bound' 
less. 

Ml. Bithell has made an admirable translation of an 
admirable book. “ Whatever divergences there ar(‘,” 
he says, “ have been necessitati^.d by the lapse of time.” 
From this it is to be inferred— and the inference is sup- 
ported by references to books unpublished when Hen 
Zweig wrote ^in 1910 — that he has here and there, with- 
out taking any liberties with esbcntials brought the 
matter of his original up to date - a sensible and com- 
mendable proceeding. 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. 

By Henry C. Shelley. 


C OMEDY, Romtuicc, Tragedy — ^such are the diverse 
notes struck in the three novels by which A. S. M. 
Hutchinson has firmly established an enviable position 
among the writers of the younger generation. The 
first of those stories, “ Once Aboard the Lugger,” was 
declined by one publisher on the ground that ” humour 
was out of his line I” The MS., however, qnickly 
finished its travels, for the second book-purveyor (Mr. 
Alston Rivers) to whom it was submitted had grace 


given him to recognise th.1l such a high-spirited storv 
heralded the advent of a novelist certain lo command 
a large audience. Nor was he mistaken ; in England 
there were demanded more editions than are usually 
required of a first novel . no matter how brilliant, while 
in the United States tne success of the story was so 
pronounced that Mr. Hutchinson was embarrassed by 
applications from American publishers for the option of 
his next book. . 
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Numerous attempts were made to " place the author 
of " Once Aboard the Lugger/* the trend of the classifi- 
cation being in favour of assigning him to the Dickens 
school. It was universally admitted that he was a 
genuine humourist, and perhaps his pre-occupation with 
the commonplace folk of London and Suburbia accounted 
foi: the conclusion that he was a disciple of Boz. But 
such a verdict was wide of the truth. If Mr. Hutcliinson 
were asked to name his master he would instantly rejoin. 
** Fielding.** In his favourite bookcase the place of 
honour is occupied by one of those mellow editions of 
Fielding which seem to exale the atmosphere ol the 
eighteenth century, and its owner confesses that he 
knows its contents *' by heart.** He will add, too, that 
he wants no other author with 
the exception of Mereditli. 

Tliis preference for Fielding 
explains *' Once Aboard the 
Lugger'*; like the "Joseph 
Andrews'* of its author’s best- 
loved novelist , it was evidently 
begun in a rollicking holiday 
mood and resulted, in the main, 
in a sequtmee of burlesque 
episodes. If, however, Mr. 

Hutchinson did not evolve i\ 

Parson Adams to focus the 
story, he supplied the de- 
ficiency by many passages of 
shrewd comment upon the 
comedy ol life, much after the 
manner of the Greek chorus. 

Indeed one would not have 
been surprised to learn — though 
such was not the case — that lit* 
had repeated Fielding's experi 
cnce of writing for the stage of 
the theatre ere attempting to 
set his puppets on the larger 
stage of life, for " Once Aboard 
the Lugger" conforms to 
Fielding's theory that the novel is nothing more than a 
" comic epic '* in prose. 

A comic epic that novel truly is. And the satire 
is of so urbane a nature that the type of character 
satirised has probably enjoyed the comedy without 
the least suspicion that he was laughing at himself. 
In other words, the Christopher Marrapits who expend 
upon cats the affection which is worthy of a better object, 
the Mrs. Majors who condone .such weaknesses for the 
■ reward of a comfortable home in the housekeeping capa- 
city, the Margarets with yearning souls, the employers 
of long-suffering governesses, the London detective 
sharks with their bogus office-doors—replicas of all 
these have without doubt smiled and chuckled over 
the foibles of their own prototypes in bland ignorance 
that they might have been the models the author had 
in view. Indeed Mr. Hutchinson sugared liis pill so 
adroitly that he has had to assure anxious enquirers 
of his antipathy to all cats. Whether his satire of 
sensational Fleet Street methods has been deflected by a 
kindred unsuspecting innocence he has not disclosed. 
But it would be doing an inexcusable injustice to " Once 
Aboard the Lugger," to press its moral too heavily ; 


for its story, incident, and dialogue the book is an 
unalloyed delight, robust with a twentieth C(‘ntury 
Fieldingism, irresistible for its humour, and, above 
all, remembering it is a first novc*], surpri.sing for its 
maturity. 

Equally surprising, ])erli<ip^, was Mr. Hutchinson's 
seeming indifference to his success. " Once Aboard 
the Lugger " was published in 1908, and, as hintotl above, 
there immediately arose a clamorous demand for the 
author's next novel. Yet it was not until four years 
later that his second story, " Tlii‘ Happy Warrior," 
was forthcoming. Such :in unusual delay must not be 
attributed to apathy towards royalties ; the novelist 
is no more ins(‘nsible to the iiard l ash rewards of popular 
appro^’al than the majority ; 
on th(‘ contrary, In^ .s(‘t to work 
upon "The nap])y Warrior" 
a f(‘W months after its fore- 
niniier liad been published. 
\everth(‘!ess nearly four years 
elapsed (‘H' tlie m^w novel was 
available for its (‘xpectant 
readers. 

'I'hat fact is tlie most con- 
vincing proof of Mr. Hutchin- 
son's confession that ht‘ is 
" ippallingly, vilely cunscien- 
tn)us.'* For lu* imagined 
tliat "The Happy Warrior" 
practically finished in the 
September of iqii, but when 
he read it over for the final 
ridouching, he became con- 
vinced that thti whole would 
have to be rewritten ! "I 
envy authors," he remarked by 
way of (explanation, " who have 
the courag(^ to snap their 
fingers at little improbabilith's 
of time and place; and character, 
'fime and again, when writing, 1 
find myself floored by a trivial unlikelihood that, if per- 
sisted in. I believe no one would notice. But, unhappil\'. 
I can't make my pen do it. If neetls be, I must rewrite 
whole chapters to remove the obstacle." Many of tin- 
scenes in " The Happy Warrior" had to be rewritten :i 
dozen limes before he was at all satisfK;d with the resull. 
Besides, Mr. Hutchinson, apart from the handicap that 
his time is so fully occupied as editor of the Daily Graphii , 
is a slow worker so far as fiction is concerned. "No 
divine flames of inspiration," he avers, " make my j)cii 
fly ov(!r the paper It is all a labour of love, but a viTy 
slow, careful labour notwithstanding. I can only think 
when I am actually sitting at iny desk witli j)eii in hand. 

I envy those authors who can go for long walks, con- 
struct a chapter while they stroll, and llien come home 
and rush it down on paper. I ahsolutedy cannot. In- 
deed, unless I have a good nib and good paper and am 
writing neatly, I cannot get on at all." It is not sur- 
prising, then, that "The Happy Warrior" was so 
long delayed. 

But the novel was worth waiting for. Richly did its 
author justify the confidence of those who anticipated 
that his first story was the herald of far greater things. 
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Cover design from “ The Clean Heart,” 

I'y A S. M. I IiiK'hinsttn (IloiMcr A Stoiighfon). 


Toi alt li(nij.jh “ I'Ik’ H:i]ipy \\':irn<)r” Ix'gan upon a 
note \vhi( li \ws n ininiscent of “ Onec Aboard lljc 
Lugger,” it (\\\u kJ\ ro.se to a far liiglier level and sus- 
sl aim'd tljal elex ation to th(’ elosi*. 'J'Iktc was the same 
easy c'oniniaml oi liiiimmr, tJie same vivid eliaracterisa- 
tion. tile saint' ttTsc style, tlie same atmosphere of 
sincerity: ImiI to those qualities Mr. Hutchinson added 
a deeper searehiiig ot the springs of human emotion, a 
sounding of lower dej)ths and a sealing of greater heights. 
In fine, he at his second venture produced one of those 
rare novels whitii leave the reader as in a trance, which 
set thought and ('motion on long journeys, which warm 
the heart with a glowing alfection for all human tdnd, 
and have immediate (dfect in the more limited sphere 
of the reader’s own circle. ** The Happy Warrior” 
is a triumph of construction, harmonious in its scale and 
proportion of parts, alive with the play of humour and 
pathos, distinguished for its firm grip on character, 
tingling with interest in incident and development, and 
remarkable for the frank manner in which the author 
takes the reader into his confidence at the very moment 
when that reader is congratulating himself that he can 
foresee the plot. Rarely has a novelist been able to 


disclose his hand early in his tale without 
relaxing his hold upon his reader, but Mr. 
Hutchinson took that unusual course on his 
forty-eighth page, without the least slackening 
of absorption in what was to follow. 

That he was able to achieve such a triumph 
was due to his conception of the novel. Once 
more he was faithful to his model in utilising 
the novel to present a view of ' life. He 
deliberately set himself the task of showing 
that it is what a man is and feels that should 
be taken into account in our estimate of that 
man. For although "The Happy Warrior ” 
has a fine plot, Mr. Hutchinson does not rely 
upon incident for his chief interest ; above all 
the ‘dory is concerned with character develop- 
1: eid . And every ray of light is deftly focussed 
upon th(^ Happy Warrior himself, the wholly 
h vable I'crcival, who is tested in many ways 
f’ om ('hildhood to manhood, and is nc'ver found 
\ :v\ mg. It is a wonderful gallery, too, in 
V Jiich Percival is the central figure, for Rollo, 
bis trii'nd and rival, and Aunt Maggie, and 
the bird-like Miss Purdie, and the sturdy Mr. 
Hannaford of the " nors(B farm,” and Dora 
the " Snow-White-and-Rose-Red ” idol of 
Percival’s love, and Japhra the gypsy and 
his gypsy daughtcT, Ima, must sundy enthral 
the fancy of nil who love to dw('ll apart with 
the dream-rhildn'n of the world of imagination. 
Nor should Mr. AiuIkt be forgottem, the faith- 
ful librarian of the old Bunion family, ag('ntl(‘- 
jouled creature of tlu^ kin of Parson Adams. 
Some of the mo-^t (‘xqiiisiie pictures in the 
story arc (host' which reveal the okl book- 
lover in communion with the youth in whom 
he discerned the true scion of tlieBurdon house. 

So pcTsistent is the fetish of the “happy 
(mding,” that there were some who coni- 
plainc^d of the climax of this rare book. 
But for Mr. Hutchinson to have closed his 
story in any other way would have done violence to 
Percival’s cliaracter. In the hour when Ima was still 
ciuestioning, her father resolved her doubts. “ Why, 
this was the happy ending such as none could make it. 
How had he endured to live and overthrow his friend ? 
How live in silence and carry those hot embers in his 
breast ? Nay, nay, the fight came to him — that heart 
of ours — and he took up the prize. A fighter I marked 
him when a child he came to us. A fighter I knew him, 
and a winner always. Mark me what I told thee once 
when he lay with us : Though it be death, always 
victory.” And on that note the story ends ; a liigh 
note, a note which pulls at the heart’s strings and films 
the eyes, but a note in perfect harmony with all that 
has gone before. It leaves the reader in tie rarefied 
atmosphere of romance, and if it be true that the supreme 
test of fiction is its power to influence character, then 
Mr. Hutchinson is wholly justified of his choice of the 
romantic method, for the romantic method is more 
potent for good than the realistic, inasmuch as it is more 
loyal to idealism. 

Nowhere in ” The Happy Warrior ” can the most alert 
reader discern the slightest evidence of a wandering 




The Glory of Belgium. 

A reprud action of one of the paintings bv W. /.. Bruckman, 
reproduced in full colour in*' The Glory of Belgium T 
{Ilodder Stoughton). 
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fancy on the part of the author, yet Mr. Hutcliinson 
declares that his anxiety to be finished with that story 
was due to liis absorbtion in the idea of his third novel, 
' The Clean Heart.” Indeed he avers that he has 
thought about that book for years. 

And he has been rewarded by the instant recognition 
of that story as a tnimpet-blast against a materialistic 
age. There is little that is attractive about liis hero, 
a Mr. Wriford who has achieved phenomenal success as 
a journalist and author ; but that is in keeping with Mr. 
Ilutchinson^s scheme of things, for it is obviously his 
desire to make the Wriford type utterly revolting. Not- 
withstanding the biblical quotation of the title-page — 
” Create in me a clean heart, O txod” — the story is not 
concerned with religion as religion is usually understood ; 
no, its theme is selflessness, illustrated in every phase 
by the vivid portrayal of a man who lives for himself in 
contact with people who live for others. Wriford has 
missed the secret of happiness, and finds it not until he 
realises that they only are happy who sacrifice. “ Happi- 
ness was in making others happy, and nowhere else.” 
vSo "The Clean Heart,” which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a life that has missed its purpose;, holds 
tenaciously to one dominant idea. 


If the story has not the harmonious architecture of 
"The Happy Warrior,” and is told in a style which 
surges along like a mountain torr(;nt, its qualities of rapid 
transition and tense dialogue an* native to its object. 
The psychology of Wriford is more subtle than that of 
Pcrcival, wlule in delineating the characters who affect 
hisstdvation, Mr. Hutchinson has made* a notable advance 
in the command of subsidiary interpretation. All the 
remarkable qualities of his previous novels are exempli- 
fied afresh, his unforced humour, his wealth of ingenious 
incident, his vivid dialogue, his sincerity ; but (o these 
is added the spirit of a prophet commit t(*< I to a tlaming 
crusade against the self-centred mood of the age*. Itven 
the " happy ending” is a call to the imimdation of st'lf, 
for chastened tliough Wriford is the verity of his trans- 
formation will be severely tested by tlu* hcniiiy ( om- 
panionship of the cripjded Essie. lndet‘d " The Cl(;an 
Heart” calls for a sequel, a sequel which shall justify 
the high sacrifices of Puddh’box and Essie. 

Of Mr. Hutchinson himself m> friend could tru^t him- 
self to write all he thinks, lint this must l)t‘ said: 
In his generous enthusiasms, his buoyant spirit, and his 
faithfulness to his intimat(‘s, he is the living counlerjiart 
of his own Ha]q)y Warrior. 


GIFTS FOR GOLDEN GIRLS. 

By Katharine Tynan. 


T his year the Christmas gift-book should be more 
in evidence than ever. There will be so many 
homes under the shadow of a glorious sorrow that even 
the children must needs be quiet, and there will not be 
much ('hrislmas junketing this year. Christmas i)arties, 
pantomimes, Christmas-trees and treats of all kinds 
will be unthinkable ; but no one wants the children s 


hearts to be heavy, so they iiuist find their ease in a 
book. 

The great heroisms will be bv th(‘ir own liearths this 
('hristmas, and the ancient tales of lieroes contain 
nothing greater than tin* children will hear of those who 
came so near to them tlial th(‘y could not recognise; 
them as heroes to be. Some* lieroisin, alas, they shall 



Froni “ Games for Playtime and Partial.' 
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An exciting moment 

I'roiu ' liriuiniistrciss flilary (Nishtit). 

})e toJd with tears, and in other homes there will be 
lurking care and anxiet\ when the Christmas bells ring 
lor those who are at the war as prisoners or missing. 

So the children will need their hooks to comfort them, 
and no grown-up i)erson will grudge the children what 
comfort a book allords. 

An unusual and channing book for an imaginative 
child is “ Onta Karel’s Stories,'’ ’ which a South African 
lady, who calls herself Saiiiii Metelerkamp has given in 
nervous and vivid English. 1'he opening chapter, with 
its delightful interior of a South African farm, will draw 
children over the threshold to hear the weird stories of 
( )nta Karel, the old Bushman, who is the Schezerade to 
little Jan, the child of the farm. The strange tales are 
really a peep into a fascinating wonder-world, and we 
can see the children absorbed by a winter-fire, as little 
J an was, who was the wiginal listener to these stories. 

The next book on our list, William the Silent/' * 
belongs to the “ Heroes of All Time” series, and so is 
very much in tune with our thoughts in this fateful y^. 

Tliis book would suit equally girls and boys, and, if 
given to a girl who loves history, will be borrowed by 
her brother, to whom the ordinary girl’s book would 
be piffle indeed. So if anyone desires to stiffen the 
moral back of a girl by giving her the life of a hero to 


read which she can pass on to her brother, he or 
she can do no better than buy this well-written 
and well-illustrated book. 

“ The Story of Peter Pan ” * will appeal to the 
many, many fortunate children who have seen 
this children’s classic played, for children are never 
tired of hearing a favourite story, and do not even 
ask for new faces on their old friends. While for 
the relatively few and unfortunate who have not 
seen Peter Pan” the book will be a foretaste 
of delight. The pictures by Miss Alice Woodward 
are as charming as we have a right to expect 
from this fanciful and sympathetic artist. 

I'he old nursery fairy-tales are no more out of 
fashion than kissing or the flower o’ the broom is 
out of season. I hey crop up year after year, just 
as the flowers come with the spring, and they 
have new sweet faces. Here is “ The Violet Book 
of Romance,” * in which Miss Alethea Chaplin 
re-tells for the thousandth time a dozen of the 
most honoured of the nursery classics. She tells 
them with the simplicity the child expects ; and 
the pictures in colours will further enhance the 
joy to be derived from tliesc dear familiar things. 

“ (iames for Playtime and Parties ” °is produced 
with music, and delicious drawings by Margaret 
Tarrant, very charmingly by Messrs. Jack. There 
is always an outstanding merit in the production 
of this linn’s books, and this apart, from its 
technical interest, may well be bought for the joy 
of* its pictures of cliildren. Something of Kate 
Greenaway, something of Dicky Doyle: Miss 
Tarrant lias sat at the feet of these gay and 
whimsical artists, but is no slavish imitator. 
Although she has profited by others, her genre is 
her own. 

“The Little Gardeners”® is a re-issue of a book 
which proved a very popular volume in ‘ * J'he Chil- 
dren’s Bookcase ” series. It is the talc of three little 
people’s gardens, and the succession of seasons, and the 
things that had to be done in the gardens month by 
month ; and whereas a gardening book that set out to 
he such a thing might look dull to the children, this 
gardening in the form of a story wdll attract at once. 
Grown-ups do not understand sufficiently the energy 
which prompts them to be doing, which results in 
mischief if it is not allowed or guided the proper way. 
This attractive little volume will set many boys and 
girls gardening. 

A poetic and imaginative child will be attracted by 
“ Pan o’ the Pipes,” ’ a book of fairy-stories out of the 
common by Christie Deas, illustrated by Gordon Mein. 
The stories are delicately fanciful, and the illustrations, 
initial letters, etc., are very well done. Paper and 
printing are unusually good, and the book is bound in 
khaki covers. 


18 . 6d. net. 


3S. 


(Bell ' 
6d. net. 


^ " Onta Karel's Stories." By Sanni Metelcrkamp. 3s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

• ** William the Silent." By A. M. JVliall. is. 6d. (Harrap.) 


• *• The Story of Peter Pan." 

^ " The Violet Book of Romance.’ 

Cranston & Ouseley.) 

• " Games for Playtime and Parties." 38. 6d. net. 

By L. Agnes Talbot. 


• " The Little Gardeners." 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

’ " Pan o* the Pipes." By 
(Walker.) 


(Heath, 

(Jack.) 

(Frowde 


Christie Deas. 3s. 6d. net. 
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" The Tiny Folks Annual is for quite small littlest 
ones/** of whom Mr. De Vere Stacpoole wrote : 

** For half the sweetness out of Heaven 
Is given to people under five.** 

This is a most delicious book for those darlings. Beautiful 
big print, thrilling stories, lovely pictures, page borders 
of doggies and bears and elephants and all the beasts 
dear to the baby’s heart. It is a book that will have 
the felicity of being clasped to a very young bosom, 
even of going to bed with the baby at night, and no book 
could wish for a greater felicity than that, and no other 
editor could crave a sweeter reward. So Mrs. Strang and 
lier helpers are to be congratulated. 

Another very young book is Scraps from the Punch 
and Judy Magazine.” • The Magazine is apparently 
an amateur venture, and the contents of the book are 
]ierhaps rather intended for private circulation than for 
the legitimate market. Many of the drawings show 
dexterity, but the whole, with its anecdotes and verses 
of a local interest, is an olla podrida, rather intended for 
home consumption than for anything more ambitious. 

And now I come to a batch of the girls* books issued 
vear after year by Messrs. Blackie, Nesbit, Chambers, 
Hodder & Stoughton, etc,, with very little variation in 
the autliors’ names, and, with a few strildng exceptions, 
very little variation in the contents. Or so I am assured 
by the C'ritic on the Hearth, who has the run of a fairly 
large library, and has most modern English poetry, and 
a good deal of ancient, at her fingers’ -ends. With her 
l)oetry is a matter for consumption every day and at all 
hours, and she has stocked enough of it in her memory 
to last her, if she had the misfortune of being cut from 


I am very sorry L. T. Meade is dead. She wrote 
very pretty stories for girls. I am very glad that "A 
Band of Mirth ’* “ is not about school-life, but is connected 
with the family, and deals entirely with family life. 
It is a wonder -so many people can write different stories 
about life at a girls’ school, where the same thing is 
always happening. It is nice, but unusual, to find two 
geniuses in one family, but geniuses — should it be genii ? 
— are always interesting. Anyone might read this 
book, even brothers. 

** A School-Girl’s Diary,” by May Baldwin, has a 
rather novel plot for a girls’ book. It is not imaginative. 
This diary of an orphan girl is very pathetic, and the 
opening paragraphs, in which Jean tells of the death 
of her parents, would bring tears to a girl’s eyes, if she 
was not hard-hearted. But the story of Jean's subse- 
quent career is far from melancholy, and the reader will 
follow with excitement and envy the accemnt of her 
travels through the Mediterranean and South Africa and 
Australia, and home again to England. 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds writt^s for grown-ups, but she 
writes well for girls. I hope she will writt^ a great 
many girls’ books. This is a most exciting story, as you 
could tell by the name --** The Prisoner of the (iarret.” 
Think of someone living in a concealed garret in your 
house, and all the queer things that happen and set 
your heart galloping. J his story for girls cannot be 
surpassed. You will do weU to buy it. 

» " A Hand of Mirth.** By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6d. (Chambers. 

** A Schoolgirl's Diary,*’ By May Baldwin. 38. 6d. 

(Chambers.) 

** ** The Prisoner of the Garret.** By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
33. 6d. (Partridge.) 


new books, for any length of time. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that a great many 
school-girls prefer the strictly limited interest 
of the school-story, and school-stories seem 
to increase in number year by year. Let 
the (critic speak for herself. 

POST SCRIPTUM, 

By Pamela Hinkson. 

“Head-Mistress Hilary,”^* by Kathlyn 
Rhodes, will be welcomed to high favour 
by those who have read “ School-Girl 
Honour,’* Miss Rhodes’ last Christmas 
story. It is a simple, pretty story of 
school-life, but one cannot help thinking that 
institutions like St. Anne’s are of the charm- 
ing sort that only appear in fiction. The 
adventures of Stella GaskeU and her com- 
panions will be followed with great interest, 
not to say excitement. Many wiU find fault 
with the story that this pleasure comes to 
an end all too speedily. Miss Rhodes makes 
a very good story out of her material, and 
schoolgirls will like to read ‘ • Head-Mistress 
Hilary.” 

• “ The Tiny Folks* Annual.** Edited by Mrs. 

Herbert Strang. (Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) , X ^ „ 

• ** Scraps from the Punch and Judy Magazine. 

^^?^^^l^Mi8treB8 Hilary.** By Kathlyn 
Rhodes. 3s. 6d. (Nisbet & Co.). 



“As he played, he was further 
aurpriaed by a splash.'* 


Prom *' Pan o' the Pipes ’’ (WcUktr & .Son). 
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“ Peggy of the Circus " •* was rescued from circiis life 
by Dr. Mardunont, who brought her up with his own 
children. Peggy naturally had rather a hard time of 
it because people looked down on her, and she had a 

M •* Peggy of the Circus." By Mary Farrah. 28. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

MARIE CORRELL 

I T is not the least of its attractions that in the 
pages of Miss Marie Corelli's new novel we are 
able to get beyond hearing of the roar of guns and let 
our thoughts escape from the lure of the newspapers 
into the happier atmosphere of the serener world as we 
knew it before the horrors of war darkened over las, 
and as we may know it again some day after they are 
lifted. Miss Corelli's books cover a very wide range 
of thought and emotion, of human interest and spiritual 
experiences, and in classifying them one would place 
“Innocent” beside “God's Good Man,” and “The 
Treasure of Heaven.” It is a simple love story, but 
has little enough in common with the stories that are 
usually so described ; for it does not move on con- 
ventional lines nor arrive at the conventional happy 
ending. It is a story of “ love that never found its 
earthly close,” and it develops against a background 
of old, half-forgotten romance that adds subtly to the 
charm of it. 

To attempt any bald summary of the plot would be 
an injustice ; for the tale has its rise in the character 
and temperament of the heroine and is not a matter of 
sensational incidents ; it is the spiritual adventure of a 
girl who has come under the potent influence of an old- 
world romance of faithful love and self-sacrifice and 
has conceived for Jierself a high and pure ideal of what 
love is — an ideal that is shattered at last by the man 
she loves. There was a mystery about Innocent's 
birth ; she was left as a baby at a comfortable, Eliza- 
bethan farmhouse, adopted and brought up by the 
farmer, Hugo Jocelyn, and did not know until he told 
her, shortly before his death, that she was not his daugh- 
ter. There was a deep affection between them, and 
he was anxious that she should marry his nephew, 
Robin, who was to succeed him in the ownership of the 
fann. Robin was more than willing to carry out such 
an arrangement ; liis passion for Innocent was the 
chief joy and sorrow of his life, but she had nothing 
but a sisterly regard for hun, and to her whose fancy 
had brooded so long and so tenderly over the written 
romance of a long-dead, perfect lover, and who had 
formed so white an ideal of love, marriage for pity, 
for her own comfort, or even to please the man she 
believed was her father seemed utterly impossible to 
her. Priscilla, the vividly drawn, delightful old ho\ise- 
keeper at the farm, preaches worldly wisdom in vain : 

“ What a woman must expect in life is good *ard li;ppcks 
and blows," she said-r-“ unless she can get a man to look 
arter her what^s not of the general kicking spirit. Take 
my advice, dearie I You marry Mr. Robin 1 — as good a 
boy as ever breathed — he'll be a kind, fond 'usband to ye, 
and arter all that's what a woman thrives best on — kind- 
ness — an’ you've 'ad it' all your life up to now " 

“ Priscilla," interrupted Innocent, decidedly — “ I can- 
not marry Robin 1 You know I cannot 1 A poor, name- 

' ' 

: Her Fancy and His Fact.** By Marie Corelli. 
(Rcidder & Stoughton.) 


very strict governess, who found fault with all she did, 
and, being " a low, common circus child,” Miss Peggy 
got blamed for everything the others did. But in the 
end she turns out to be the doctor’s niece, so that was 
a surprise for Miss Prescott. It is a very pretty tale 
simply told, and I am glad it is not a school story. 

■’S NEW NOVEL.* 

less girl like me — why, it would be a shame tp him in after 
years. Besides I don't love him — and it’s wicked to 
marry a man you don’t love.” 

Priscilla smothered a sound between a grunt and a 
sigh. 

” You talks a lot about love, child," she said — *' but 
I’m thinkin’ you don't know much about it. Them old 
books and papers you found up in the secret room are full 
of nonsense, I'm pretty sure — and if you believes that 
men are always sighin’ and dyin’ for a woman you’re 
mistaken — yes, you are, lovey I They goes where they 
can be made most comfortable — an' it don't matter what 
sort o' woman gives the comfort so long as they gits it.” 

But Innocent is not to be persuaded. After the 
death of Hugo Jocelyn, she resolves to put an end to 
Robin’s uncertainty by taking the decisive step of 
running away to London. The old farmer has left 
her a legacy sufheient to maintain her, with economy, 
for a couple of years, and she hopes in that time to 
succeed in realising certain secret literary ambitions 
and so earn a livelihood for herself. She realises them 
by a lucky hit with a first book, and has before long 
made not only money but a brilliant reputation. Mean- 
while, she has unravelled the mystery of her birth, 
and, more momentous still, has met with the man 
to whom she is soon to give her whole heart. Tie 
is an artist, a handsome, careless, pleasant fellow, who 
is charmed with her beauty and her intellect, makes 
passionate love to her, and wins her heart, but presently 
tires of her and, at length, confesses frankly that he 
has no thought of ever marrying her or anyone - 
that marriage only brings love to a drab, mat ter-of-fact 
conclusion, and that if he made her his wife it would 
spoil all — “ it would be like catcliing a fairy in the woods, 
cutting off its sunbeam wings and setting it to scrub the 
kitchen floor.” To love and grow weary of loving, and 
lightly change her mind and pass on, is impossible to 
Innocent's loyal and earnest temperament ; but nothing 
else is possible to the shallow nature of Amadis de 
Jocelsm, and the inevitable result is the tragedy of 
disillusion and despair in wliich Innocent's life goes down. 

The story is written with the vigour and imaginative 
power that distinguish all Miss Corelli's work. The 
descriptions of country life and scenery are admirably 
done ; the characters are drawn with strong, bold 
strokes and with a most sympathetic understanding 
of human goodness and human frailties. The out- 
standing character in the book is that of Innocent 
herself— -clothed, at the outset, in all the winning ideal- 
isms and blithe innocencies of girlhood, and at the close, 
still as pure of heart, as high of soul as in her happier 
days, but a pathetic figure of grief and desolation, 
with all the world of her dreams fallen in ruins about 
her. Miss Corelli has the great gift of being able to 
tell an interesting story interestingly, and she uses it 
again triumphantly in unfolding this poignant nar- 
rative of Innocent’s career. 
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SCOTTISH MONKS IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

IN REPLY TO A COMMENT OF RUSKIN. 

By Jane T. Stoddart. 


I N his lecture, " Mending the Sieve,” first read at 
the London Institution in 1882, Ruskin recalls, 
with gratitude, liis father's habit of stopping patiently 
with him, on business journeys, at any country inn 
that was near a castle or an abbey. ” In these more 
romantic expeditions, aided and inspired by Scott, 
and never weary of re-reading the stories of 'The 
Monastery,' 'The Abbot/ and 'The Antiquary/ I 
took,” he says, ” an interest more deep than that of 
an ordinary child; and received impressions which 
guided and solemnised the whole subsequent tenor of 
my life.” Ruskin proceeds, however, to complain 
that the great magician failed to do justice to the monks 
of his native land, and portrayed the Gatholic faith only 
in its corruption or its depression. 

"The crozier and the cowl became with him little 
more than paraphernalia of the theatre, to relieve in 
richer chiaroscuro its armour and plumage ; and the 
final outcome and effective conclusion of all his moon- 
light reveries in St. Mary’s aisle was but, for himself, 
and for his reader, that 

‘ The Monks of Melrose made gude Kale 
On Fridays, when they fasted.* ” 

Ruskin claims, in opposition, as he imagines, to Scott, 
that the Valley Monks represented " the purest and 
probably tlic most vital element of Christian civilisation ” 
during a long period of our liistory. 

We can only conclude that the memory of the Waverley 
novels was partly dimmed for Ruskin in 1882. There 
arc two monastic figures on whom Scott lavished the 
strength of his genius -Clement Blair and William 
Allan ; and there are minor personages of the various 
orders well worthy of respect and admiration. Dr. 
Pusey took a very different view from Ruskin as to 
Scott’s power of presenting the life of the undivided 
Catholic Church. Dr. Liddon tells us that in private 
conversation Pusey often dwelt on the novelist's in- 
direct relation to the Oxford Movement. " That 
relation,” added the biographer, " consisted not only 
in the high moral tone which characterised Scott’s 
writings, but also and especially in the interest he 
aroused on behalf of ages and persons who had been 
buried out of sight to an extent that to our generation 
would appear incredible.” 

MONKS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

We visit the fair city of Perth in the reign of Robert 
Third, and find the king housed in the Blackfriars 
Monastery, taking counsel with the Prior, who ranks 
with the foremost statesmen of the realm. He repre- 
sents the pre-Reformation Church in the fulness of her 
power and dignity. He is aged between forty and fifty, 
and an air of deep deference cloaks the natural haughti- 
ness of his carriage. Though his education and habits 
have taught him to keep two chief objects mainly in 
view — ^the extension of the Church's dominion and the 


suppression of heresy — he is set before us as a man of 
high and serious character. " He honoured his religion 
by the sincerity of his own belief and by the morality 
which guided his conduct in all ordinary situations. 
The faults of the Prior Anselm, though they led him 
into grievous error, and even cruelty, were, perhaps, 
rather those of his age and profession ; his virtues were 
his own.” 

Fathkr Clement Blaik. 

Prior Anselm is a shadowy figure, but side by side with 
him in "The Fair Maid of Perth,” we have the noble 
Carthusian, Father Clement Blair, the friend and coun- 
sellor of Catherine Glover, a Reformer befon^ the Reform- 
ation, a man with the spirit of Wcssel, or Wycliffe. He 
alone, among Scott’s ecclesiastical types, has something 
of the mystic fervour which inspires tlie Russian monks 
in Dostoevsky’s masterpiece, ” The Brothers Kara- 
mazov.” Unlike them, he is impatient of abuses, and 
sharply critical of his superiors, (dioice, as well as 
necessity, makes him a lonely man. Like Raymond 
Lull, or Fra Domenico, the friend and fellow-martyr of 
Savonarola, he is ready to throw liimself into the fire. 
Sir Walter shows us this great soul in his strength and 
in his weakness. Enthusiasm misled him when he 
dreamed that Catherine Glover, the simple burgher 
maiden, might be lifted to the throne of Scotland. 
Catherine’s strong sense instantly repudiates his sug- 
gestion that if the Duke of Rothesay could obtain a 
divorce, she might rise, as Margaret Logie rose, to share 
the throne of David Bruce. Her rebuke is accepted by 
the old man as a salutary admonition. Father (dement 
cannot deny the charge of Simon Glover, that his steps 
are haunted by general ill-will, and like other daring 
innovators, he is apt to make enemies. Idiit the sub- 
limity of his character is revealed in his final inter- 
view with Catherine’s father in the Highland solitudes. 
" The fire within,” he says, ” must not be stilled, the 
voice which says within me, Speak, must receive obedi- 
ence. Woe unto me if I jireach not the (iospel, even 
should I preach it from amidst the pile of flame.s ! ” 

Sir Walter adds, " So spoke this bold witness — one of 
those whom Heaven raised up from time to time, to 
preserve amidst the most ignorant ages, and to carry 
down to those which succeed them, a manifestation of 
unadulterated Christianity, from the time of the Apostles 
to the age, when, favoured by the invention of printing, 
the Reformation broke out in full splendour. The 
selfish policy of the Glover was exposed in his own 
eyes, and he felt himself contemptible as he saw the 
Carthusian turn from him in all the hallowedness of 
resignation.” 

We may apply to Clement Blair the words of Mont- 
alembert, ” No men ever showed less terror of the 
strongest, less weak complaisance towards power, than 
the monks. Amidst the peace and obedience of the 
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cloister, they tempered their hearts every day, as indom- 
itable champions of right and truth, for the war against 
injustice. Noble spirits, hearts truly independent, 
were to be found nowhere more frequently than under 
the cowl. Souls calm and brave, upright and lofty, 
as well as humble^ and fervent, were there and abounded 
— souls such as Pascal calls perfectly heroic'" 

MONKS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Valley Monks of Roxburghshire, who meet us in 
“ The Monastery " and “ The Abbot," belong to the 
middle sixteenth century. One or two of them, such as 
Abbot Boniface and Philip the Sacristan, might seem 
to justify Ruskin’s contemptuous allusions, but they are 
mere foils to men of a grander type. From Ruskin's 
lecture we might suppose that Scott had no higher 
vision of an Abbey dignitary than Boniface, with his 
stoup of wine and his half-sacked capon on the table ; 
or the same rosy-cheeked bon-vivant smacking his lips 
over the haunch at Glcndearg, with his napkin tucked 
under his chin. Boniface himself, by the way, is by no 
means a despicable person. He retains his love of hard 
work in the open-air, and his skill in fruit-grafting. We 
leave him peacefully occupied in the garden at Dun- 
drennan, " with a spade in his hand and dressed like a 
lay-brother." Of him also the words are true : 

** Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht. 

Den kdnnen wir erlosen." 

The Sub-Prior Eustace. 

Two successors only of Boniface filled the Abbot’s 
chair before the final ruin of Kennaquhair. The last 
head of the ancient house, Edward Glondinning, is a 
secondary character, good and lovable indeed, but 
overshadowed by his strong brother Halbert. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in introducing " The Monastery " and 
" The Abbot," scarcely troubles to name Edward. It is 
William Allan, better known as the Sub-Prior Eustace, 
who represents for Sir Walter the pattern of a saintly 
Churchman of that age. Not one of his men-characters 
is more carefully or more sympathetically drawn. That 
Eustace was a gentleman of good family may be assumed, 
partly from his University experience, his travels in 
Switzerland and Italy, but chiefly from his conduct on 
every occasion. This is a monk who might have filled 
the ctiair of Innocent HI., or Hildebrand. His keen and 
eager spirit glanced through eyes to which it seemed 
to give supernatural lustre." Slight and insignificant in 
appearance, he ruled by force of intellect and character. 
The glance of those keen grey eyes was dreaded by 
wrongdoers, but he knew how to unbend. There 
had been " fairy hopes " in his youth, as we learn 
from his soliloquy in the Vale of Glendearg. His many 
fasts and vigils liad not transformed him into a ^ur- 
featured, gloomy ascetic. Like St. Francis de Sales; he 
was a favourite with the young. To Halbert he gave a 
brooch of St. Cuthbert and to Edward a gay missal. 
All the teaching the children received was from the 
kind Sub-Piior. He had so much of the world about 
him as to admire black-eyed Mysie Happer, and to 
laugh over the comedy of Sir Pierde Shafton. We see 
him at first employed on the ordinary business of the 
Monastery, where he lived, by the Primate’s desire, as a 
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guide and support to Boniface. His mild intervention 
“ gets round the heart " of the surly bridgeward, who 
had usurped the Abbey’s privileges. We follow him into 
the autumnal glen, where the rustling, neglected leaves 
remind him of dreams long banished from his heart. We 
see him as he kneels by the corpse of the Lady of Avenel. 
filled with sorrow and self-reproach ; as he overawes 
the fierce Border jackman, Christie of the ClinthilJ ; 
as he returns to the monastery by moonlight after his 
weird adventure with the White Lady, resolved, at any 
cost to his self-esteem, to confess to the Abbot that he, 
like Father Philip, had been made the sport of super- 
natural powers. Christie meanwhile, after having, as 
he believed, couched his lance with fatal effect against 
the stem monk who threatened him with " the black 
pool of Jeddart " has surrendered himself to the com- 
munity, and now awaits execution. The Sub-Prior 
insists on his pardon, and hands him the golden crucifix, 
for which Christie had been willing to stain his hands 
with crime. 

" It was the bequest of a dear friend to me," says 
Eustace, " but dearer service can it never do than that 
of winning a soul to heaven." 

The scene between the Sub-Prior and Henry Warden 
in a later chapter was named in the Quarterly Review 
as one of the three most remarkable passages in the 
novel. A careful study of " The Monastery " will show 
how, in scene after scene, incident after incident, Scott 
develops the character of his ideal Churchman. The 
book, is spoiled, as aU admit, by the intervention of the 
White Lady ; but, as Mr. Andrew Lang points out, Scott 
could hardly have chosen a finer theme, and the weakness 
of the plot as a whole must not blind us to the nobility 
of the central figure. Eustace is a statesman, a scholar 
and a Christian. Though his religion authorises him 
to persecute, he is incapable of any art of harshness or 
cruelty, and he leaves his old fellow-student, Henry 
Warden, behind him at Glendearg under no restraint. 
His election as Abbot of Kennaquhair is welcomed by 
him, not as the reward of high talent and the signal for 
repose, but " with the native exultation of a haughty 
spirit called to contend with imminent dangers. . . . 
Those who approached him could perceive an unusual 
kindling of his falcon eye, and an unusual flush upon 
his pale and faded cheek." 

The speech in which he summons his bretliren to 
martrydom is the most eloquent passage in the novel. 
With Murray and Morton he treats as an equal, nego- 
tiating with the daring adroitness of a born leader. 
Amidst the excitement of the hour he remembers Edward 
Glendinning and considerately arranges that the dis- 
appointed lover shall not witness his brother’s triumph. 
The finest tribute to his character is that of Henry 
Warden, when he remonstrates against Murray’s proposal 
to " pull down the nest and chase away the rooks." 

" Nay, but do not so," said Warden, " this William 
Allan, whom they call the Abbot Eustatius is a man 
whose misfortunes would more prejudice our cause than 
his prosperity. You cannot inflict more than he will 
endure ; and the more that he is made to bear, the 
higher will be the influence of his talents and of his 
courage. . . . Turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix ■ 
of wood — let him travel through the land an expressed 
and impoverished man, and his patience, his eloquence 
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and learning, will win more hearts from the good 
cause than all the mitred Abbots of Scotland have 
been able to make prey of during the last hundred 
3^ears.*' 

We learn with regret, though no surprise, that the 
last years of Eustace were embittered by theological 
controversy. He must have survived at least fifteen 
years as head of his monastery, for Roland Graeme is 
a grown lad when Mother Bridget announces the Abbot's 
death to Magdalen. The Catholics felt his loss as a 


perilous blow to their cause. Who remains behind," 
says Bridget, " possessing his far-fetched experience, 
his self-devoted zeal, consummate wisdom, and un- 
daunted courage? " 

" Let thy spirit be with us, holy man ! ” cries Magdalen, 
as she stands before the tomb which bears the words 
" Hie jacet Eustatius Abbas." If Clement Blair was 
a forerunner of Knox, Eustace has the charm, the 
learning, the piety and the self-devoting spirit of the 
Jesuit martyr Campion. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

DECEMBER, 1914. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address oj the sender) should he 

jonearded not later than the TAfh oj the month to 

" The Prize Page," The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder cS: Stoughton, Warwick Scpiarc, 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions JL, IV, and \\ are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the jst prize will be for the best origifial lyric. 

Special Notice. — ( onipetiiors must phase keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them 


1. -A Prize of Oni- (iuiNicA offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is ottered for the best 
quotation from English viTse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book appear- 
ing in this number of Tiuc Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of h humorous 
nature. 

111. -A Prize of Three New Books will be given for 
the best New Year's Greeting to our soldiers at 
the front, in not more than eight lines of original 
verse. 

I\'.— .\ Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


A myriad rays to a singli; star 

The souls of the unborn children sIidiu' , 

Hut God created in love, afar, 

A shrine apart for His jierfcct One. 

* m * * * 

From a world in darknci.ss far beiicatli 
A wail uprose to the patient Ears, 

A shuddering cry of woe and death, 

Despair and anguish — a voice of tears 

God out of His heaven beheld a Maid 
So pure as the star that held the soul 
Of His perfect unborn child. God saiil 
A Mother and Babe shall save the Whole 

At His word the soul flew down to earth, 

To a body tender and soft and small 
That lay in a manger — for His birth 
No room there was in the Inn at all. 

And the star shone bright in the eastern sky, 

O'er the stable rude where the young child slept 
To the music of Mary’s lullaby, 

While the hovering angels vigil kept. 


\\ —A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best .sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 

I. — ^Thc Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Miss Teresa Hooloy, of 
RLslcy Lodge, Derbj^ for tlie following : 

THE STAR CHILD. 

To Algernon Blackwood. 

In His storchoiLsc \ast of a million stars 
(iod set tlie souK of the babe.s unboni. 

And their radiance fell through the golden bars 
On a far-off world and a race forlorn. 

But He took in His hands a soul apart. 

More white and wise than the rest might be. 

And laid it close to His lonely tieart 
Till it heard the beat of eternity, 

The rhythm of wave and wind and earth. 

The secret breathing of sap and sod. 

The throb of Creation and Death and Birth — 

There on the heart of Almighty God. 

And ^ the soul of the child waxed great and grand 
And simple as His high mysteries are. 

All-tender to pity and understand. 

God saw, and created another star. 


With gifts of frankincense, gold, ami myrrh 
The Wise Men came, by the radiance led. 
To where, in the stainless arms of Her 
Their Monarch cradled His helpless head. 


O'er the wondrous portals out of sight 

Of the rainbow nursery where child saints^play 
There blazes a great and deathless bgbt— 

"The Star of the Saviour’s Soul " they^say, 

Wv also select for printing : 

AT THE l.AS'l. 

I can sleep now ; 

Lean closer o’er my bed ; 

Yes. kiss my pallid cheek and brow — 

Ah. with hope long since fled. 

I have your kiss at last, I can sleep now. 

And leave my love unsaid. 



Dn not weep now, 
hor thougli my lips 
be cold, 

And thf>ugh 1 cannot 
kiss y<tiir cheek 
and brow. 

Nor say what could 
be told, 

1 am at rest at Iasi, 
1 can sleep now, 
When you vonr love 
unfold 

(John A. BuJlcham- 
bers, I, Clifton 


Silhouette by 
Lt.-Gen. Baden Powell. 

/ tklns at War ’* (Herbert Imklns). 


Villas, Highgatc 
Hill, N.) 
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SACRIFICE. 

If you were dying I would give 
My life if only you could live — 

For you would hold me to your breast, 

And thus, in ecstasy of rest, 

Seeing alone your deep true eyes 
"i'would seem I died in Paradise. 

If your soul faltered and should fall 
Leaving you lost, bereft of all 
If I alone might bear the blame 
That urged your tender life to shame, 

I could stay quiet beneath the sod — 

Knowing you were at peace with God. 

'.V. E. Davison, 102, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.) 

THE ROAD TO GRANDMOTHER'S. 

Ah, me I for the road that led away 
Between the rows of the hcdgc.s tall. 

With a stretch of haze low down in the west 
And a shimmer of clouds liigh over all. 

And there were the fields of dreaming wheat 
With a lark a-singing down in the grass, 

With never a fear and never a care 
For the passing by of a little lass. 

And there was the breath of clover blooms. 

And the l>erry brambles a>rcacliing far. 

But not so far as the heart of me 
Reaching out where the dream worlds are. 

And the road to grandmother'.s led away 
Straight on and on till it came to the sea. 

With the white waves curling out in the bay 
And always a ship waiting there for me. 

And I never knew to be tired then 
Nor weary at all when the day was done. 

But I'd walk the road from grandmother’s home. 

Blithe and gay at the set of sun. 

Ah, the road in the morning was glad and fair. 

But at night the light from the early star 

Was the white ship bearing me home again 

From the far countries where the dream worlds are. 

And there was the own mother waiting me 
All tender and sweet in the front yard grass, 

And there was a bed snug up to the eaves 
Willing to welcome a little lass. 

But now, All, me, I'm th.at tired at night 
And the road would be all too weary and long. 

And my heart doesn't lift as it used to do 
At hearing the thrill of a wild birds' song. 

Thcre'd be nobody waiting my coming home. 

But remembering of it is passing sweet. 

O, God of me 1 make me to know again 
The feel of the old road to my feet. 

((irace Noll (Towell, jSiS, Peter's Ave, Sioux City, 

Iowa, U.S.A.) 

MUSIC. 

When the flute rejoices. 

When the violins 
Mourn with human voices 
Immemorial sins, 

1 am hearing only 
Wastes of melody. 

Where ray spirit lonely 
Wanders seeking thee. 

(Enid Dcrhani, 49, St. John Street, Oxford.) 


An overwhelming number of lyrics have been sent in 
this month, and after careful consideration we select 
from them for special commendation the twelve written 
by Miss V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), McLandburgh 
Wilson (New York), Peggy Grant (Southbourne), E. H. 
(West Hill), Ivan Adair (Dublin), W. G. Priest (Norwich), 
Evelyn Wright (Battersea), Marjorie Crosbie (Heme), 
Julia W. Greenwood (London, W.), G. E. Marsden 
(Christchurch, N.Z.), Erl (Durham), W. Siebenhaar 
(Perth, W. Australia). 


II. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. Charles Powell, of 290, 
Oxford Road, Manchester, for the following : 

THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART. 

By Muriel Hike. (John Lane.) 

" I'll marry one lady to-day. 

And I'll marry the other to-morrow." 

W. S. Gilbert, Trial by Jury. 

We also select for printing : 

THE LAST SHOT. By Frederick Palmer. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

" *Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd." 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

(Florence K. Robinson, Gibraltar ('rcsccnt, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 

THE REAL KAISER. (Andrew Melrose.) 

" Yet everybody sa5rs I’m such a disagreeable man. 

And I can't think why." 

W. S. Gilbert, The Sorcerer. 

(A. Gordon Fletcher, 81, King's Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham, and Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont 
Crescent, Sheffield.) 

THE ROMANCE OF KHE BEAVER. 

By a. Radclyffe Dugmore. (Heinemann.) 

" That's French, T fancy, for a hat." 

Rev. K. H. Barham, Misadventures at Margate. 

(A. Sedgwick Barnard, Monsall Lodge, Bury New 
Road, Preslwich, Mancliestor.) 

III. — ^The Prizk of Threk New Books for the best 

acrostic on any British Admiral or General is 
awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdowne, of 
* 159, Holly Lane, West Smethwick, Birmingham 
for the following : 

TO ADMIRAL JELMCOE. 

" We must be patient ; Nelson waited for more than two 
years off Toulon." 

Admiral Jellicoe to Winston Churchii.l. 

Just as of old through weary days and nights 
Expectantly did Nelson wait the foe, 

Looking with eager eyes across the wavt'. 

Longing to strike some sure, decisive, blow. 

I know thou waitest with thy gallant ships. 

Calmly and patiently, until the lioui' 

Of opportunity shall prove again 

England still rules the sea, supreme in power. 

The three best of the many othtir acrostics rec(*ived 
are by Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Seagravc Neale (Highbury, 
N.), Mrs. Emily Yeo (Reigate). 

IV. “The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in a Imndred words is awarded to Mr. N. 
Raghunathan, of 143, Victoria Hostel, Chepank, 
Madras, for the following : 

CHITKA : A l^LAY IN ONE ACT. 

By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This is no drama at all, according to European ideas. There 
i.s little action here, and no characterisation. Bui it swells with 
the full tide of life in repose. It depicts tlie eternal quest of Soul 
for its kindred ; and in it the Soul ultimately attains the union 
it longs for in a spirit of chastened content. This drama is a 
perfect expression of the Hindu ideal of l..ove and I^eace to be 
realised in service. Tagore has here worked out a reconciliation 
perhaps impossible outside the sphere of Hindu thought, but 
shimmering in the many-coloured haze of poetry. 

We also select for printing: 

MEN OF THE DEEP WATERS. By William Hope Hodgson. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 

As a student of morbidology, Mr. Hodgson is well-known to 
all readers who like a soupgon of the eerie and mysterious in 
their literary pabulum. Many will, no doubt, give pride of place 
to his latest volume, which contains some of the finest imagina- 
tive work from the pen of this author. The book consists of a 
series of stories and sketches, some of which are connected with 
the episode related in the story of " The Derelict " ; this latter 



A refyyoductmn of one i>f the Plates by S tlntnon 
J. Solomon, R.A., for Kin- Albert's liookP 
(H odder i'- Stoughton). 
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must be read carefully if the reader is to understand the sequences. 
ITis depictions of the natural wonders of the ocean world are 
most graphically done, and will account in some measure for 
the superstitions incidental to those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 

(A. B. Longbottoin, 31, Gerard Stroel, Derby.) 

BERNAUOTTE : THE FIRST PHASE. 

By D. Plunket Barton. (Murray.) 

Tliis is a remarkable book, written in a scholarly, dramatic 
fashion suited to its subject. Hernadotte was a Gascon — 
fellow-countryman of Henri IV. and irArtagnan, who doubtless 
would have loved him. I'o rise from the ranks to a throne was 
an achievement after their own hearts. He and Nai)olcon stand 
out the two great figures of their time. Hernadotte was the 
soldier par excellence, llis power with his troops was amazing. 
It frightened Napoleon. The history of their relations, and of 
Bernadotte*$ steady rise to fame is deeply interesting. Wc 
await eagerly the author’s further account of them. 

(Miss M. V. Woculgati*, 68, South Eaton Place, S.W.) 

REMhIMBEK LOUVAIN. By E. V. L. 

(Methuen.) 

Wc speak of the " Apothecai^’s Art.” — and yet any child can 
mix. Given time, and the faintest literary “ turn/’ and who 
cannot compile ? But “ E. V. L." is a literary apothecary. 
This collection of poems is compiled wdth true art and taste. 
Those of us, who, as children, have .stood with hands behind 


us, reciting, parrot-like, “ 11 was about the lovely close,*’ may 
now for the first time read tlie lines witli intelligent interest, in 
company with other gems, some up to date, and all admirably 
selected. But wdiy the tit hr f The dominant note is not 
revengeful. 

(Miss M. J. 4 , Hunter Street, fliester.) 

JOHN CAI-VIN. Bv Hugh Y. Rkybuun. D.l). 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

All interesting study of a sombre but virile persun;iliLy, writlcii 
by one in sympathy mainly with the ideals ot this ardemt 
reformer. It is a pity, perhaps, that there is not a little more o1 
Calvin the man and less ot (‘alvin the Evangelist We should 
possibly better undiMslantl to what virtue within himself it wa.s 
due that he was able to donnnati* so roinplctely one ol the most 
independent of medieval n'pubhcs, and at the same time to 
impress his dour teacliing upon so many mixed peoples. 

(Arthur R. O’Uonnor, i, N(‘wluill Street, Hiniiingluim.) 

We specially coinmeiul the following writers of tlie best 
six of the large nunilxT of other n^views sent in, viz. ; 
Edgar Caton (Leeds), Miss M. Marsliiill (Birmingham), 
F. Hcathcote Briant ((‘atfonl), Ecmiinn ((ioldi'i 's (ireen). 
Miss Marie Russell ((ila.sgow), A. JI. Leonoweiis (Ken- 
sington Gon*). 

V. — The Pkizi- of ()\h Veak’s SnnscKii’iioN to ‘ITii 
Bookman is awarded to Mrs. Alue \\Tsi‘, ot 
7, High Street . Leieeslei . 


Hew Boohs. 


SIBERIA.^ 

The name of Nan.scn i.s always likely to attract readers, 
and, as the subject of his latest book is Siberia, this attrac- 
tion may have an additional and rather fortuitous charm 
at the present moment. For somehow we look upon this 
great, silent land as aw'aiting patiently the breath of 
civilisation from a victorious Russia. IJnfortunalcly, a 
population cannot be built up in the twinkling of an e 5 ^e. 
And that really is the need of these boundless plains. 

* ** Through Siberia, 'ITic I.and of the Future.” T5y Fridtjof 
Nansen. Translat(’d liy A. G Chater. Illustrated, i t;.s net. 
(lleinenianii.) 


Dr. Nansen's volume is nuunly an elaborate diary of 
a trip undertaken Hltle non? than a year ago, and lasting, 
in all, not three months. It lias the faults of most diaries, 
that is to say, it is inclined to be monrilonous, and it is 
full of trifling details, but still it manages to give a groat 
deal of picturesque information. Dr. Nan.scn is a trained 
observer of a remarkable kind, he has wide deductive 
knowledge, and he has a poetical e ye for the sombre and 
mysterious haunts of the world. Let me give two short 
examples of his powers of lomantic flisciij>tion : 

” It was a fine night when I c.itiie on de( k, ahoiit niidiiighl 
The sunset glow lay dei'ji red, like a slow, smouldering hk* 



Over the Marshy Land of NoeonoveKi,|Oetrov. 

From. ‘‘Through Siberia” by Fridtjof Nanna (Heinemann). 
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over the surface of the river on the north, with dark shreds of 
smoke-like cloud in front of it. Venus shone just above, and 
over Venus and the sunset f^leamed an arch of northern lights. 
It was an extraordinarily beautiful sight. High up the sky 
was deep blue and starry, beside us the surface of the water 
reflected the sky, and beyond it lay the low bank and the endless 
tundra.'* 

and : 

" Even the tundra and the teiga have their poetry, their 
melancholy and their bright dreams in the great, simple features 
of this eternal round — in summer, when all is green ; in the 
sunset of autumn with the blue lakes and the reedy streams ; 
in the endless white mantle of winter, with the gleaming sun 
and the crackling frost and the raging snowstorm ; and then the 
long winter night, while the moon sails calmly over the great 
white surface — and at last the spring, when life awakens once 
more, and the brooks begin to murmur beneath the snow, and 
patches of ground appear, and flocks of birds come up from the 
south, geese and ducks and snipe, by thousands and millions.*' 

These passages have a clear beauty of their own, and they 
give us, surely a better idea of vast, untrodden regions 
than do pages of minute and enervating detail. For the 
worst of diaries is that they are essentially records for one- 
self rather than for the world. Ten years hence one may 
be very glad to know that it was on this very day, at 7.23 
p.m., in 1014, that you met your old friend John Smith 
outside such-and-such an inn, and that he insisted on your 
sharing his supper of cold chicken and apple tart with 
him, but ten minutes hence it can be of no earthly interest 
to anyone else. To some extent this diary suffers from a 
similar defect. And yet it is always full of vigour. Dr. 
Nansen is not at all hlas^. From the instant he started 
north in a Norwegian steamer till the instant he alighted 
from the train in Vladivostock, his curio.sity is unabated. 
He not only observes, but he discusses, all sorts of problems, 
from that of the origin of the Siberian races to that of the 
future of the country. 

It should be added that the book contains various maps, 
and many photographs of reasonable interest. It is well 
" got up." 

Richard Curl?:. 


ROBERT BRIDGES : A CRITICAL STUDY.* 

A good book, like this, on Mr. Robert Bridges ought to 
command a welcome. He has the esteem of most of the 
chief younger poets. His theories have always been 
provoking. He is poet laureate, and his poems, like 
Blake’s, liavc lately been published in one volume at 
eighteenpence. The poems — and Mr. Brett Young's book 
tells us no more — tell us plainly something about the 
man, a decorous, sensuous, fastidious Englishman, tho 
might have been a dean. It is very cliaracteristic of 
him to say in one poem, after he has been speaking of a 
Crusaders' effigy of brass : 

" Yet dearer far to me. 

And brave as he, are they 
Who fought by land and sea 
For England at this day; 

Whose vile memorials. 

In mournful marbles gilt. 

Deface the beauteous walls 
By growing glory built ..." 

Neither patriotism nor religion deprives him of taste. 
I do not think any other notable English poet ever wrote 
so, in a considered and not satiric poem. And again and 
again, the poems reveal a man who enjoys /his patriotism, 
his religion, his taste, all very keenly. No other poet, 
not even Wordsworth, suggests such a variety of balanced 
and enduring enjoyment as Mr. Bridges : only Wordsworth 
suggests equal happiness. Perhaps indolence is not less 
strong. How characteristic is the verse ; 

** All through that idle afternoon we strayed 
Upon our purposed travel wdl begun, 

As loitering by the woodland's dreamy shade, 

Past shallow islets floating in the sun. 

Or searching down the bank^ lor rarer flowers 
We lingered out the plaasurahle hours." 

* " Robert Bridges : A Critical Study." By F. E. Brett 
Young. 7S. 6d. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


How characteristic is the poem beginning : 

" The idle life I lead 
Is like a pleasant sleep. 

Wherein I rest and heed 

The dreams that by me sweep ..." 

How characteristic the penultimate verso of " De- 
jection " : 

" Again shall pleasure overflow 
Thy cup with sweetness, thou shalt taste 
Nothing but sweetness, and shalt grow 
Half sad for sweetness run to waste. ..." 

That he tells us of ecstasy and of toil, and that everything 
is not cold, does not much modify the impression ol 
balanced enjoyments, various, but all touched with indo- 
lence. There never was a better temper for reflecting 
nature, and particularly gardens and small lovely things. 
Mr. Brett Young says that all the necessary adjectives are 
to be found in the first line of Mr. Bridges' poem on iht* 
Downs, and it may be so ; yet the poem has something ot a 
picture's smallness. Mr. Young is, however, perfectly 
right in giving whole chapters to the poet's " Freshness 
of Vision " and " Landscape," and in giving elsewhere so 
much to prove the poet " the first man to bring the atmos 
phere of the English lajidscapc into poetry with all Us 
delicate changes and shifting colour." 

These excellent chapters are the most positive and 
enthusiastic in the book. But they are also analytical : 
the other chapters are mainly so. The critic is a man 
of taste and reading, like the poet. For example, he is 
capable of considering the rival merits of three lines l.)y 
Virgil and a translation by Mr. Bridges, and furtliermon- 
deciding that "in two lines at least" the translation is 
" better than the original." Again, he is prepared, in 
part, to attribute the poet’s " early avoidance of the physi- 
cal in his love-poetry to a conscious choice and rejection 
of material fiom the standpoint of poetics." 1 can indicati*. 
somethirig of his character, too, by quoting his remark that 
Mr. Bridges* poems *‘ are more purely concerned with the 
beautiful than the work of any of the poet’s contemporaries 
or successors ’’ ; and liis other remark that he would place 
in the category of the sorrow of Priam over Hector, not 
the sorrow of Werthcr, " the bulk of the beauty which 
Bridges uses." Naturally, then, Mr. Young singles out 
for refutation only the charge tliat Mr. Bridges is cold 
and academic. J think he takes the charge at its stupidest, 
and is too ready on the one luind to call another poetry 
"bonfires of stale emotion," on the other hand to whisper: 
" It is almost as though the poet’s haughty disdain of 
emotion made liim choose this means for the suppression 
of feelings too tempestuous to be trusted to a freer form.” 
He says what can be said, and says it well ; nor, luckily, 
does he attempt to prove the existence of that " haughty 
disdain." But he might have done Mr. Bridges and his 
critics a further justice if he had considered such lines 
as those in "A Water Party " : 

" Guard, Hamadryades, 

Our clothes laid by your trees 1 " 

or the last lines of the first verse of the " Elegy among the 
Tombs " : 

" And to poetic sadness care confide, 

Trusting sweet Melancholy for my guide. ..." 

or the end of the first eclogue : 

" But these were men when good Victoria reigned ..." 
in fact, the whole eclogue. He might have considered 
not only lines like " Thee fair Poetry hath sought," but 
Mr. Bridges’ imitations generally, and along with his 
prosody liis interest in pronunciation and phonography. 
Perhaps fear of being carried into personalities has pre- 
vented him. His book contains nothing biographical. 
But I do not suggest that it should have done, or that 
it is not kept continually interesting and often delightful 
by Mr. Young’s curiosity, learning, fastidiousness, and 
enthusiasm. He has said well much that was waiting 
to be said, much that no one else would have said, without 
being dulled by the belief set forth in the ** Preliminaries ” : 

" As a poet he is not among the greatest ; he treads too de- 
liberately the middle course between imagination and fact, 
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** Stevenson received jme in bed.'* 

J‘'rom "My AiitoblonrAphy,” by S. S. McClun* (Murray). 


without the inclusive vision thciL is the crowning Rlory of the 
classic style. He lacks, too the sustained ecstasy of imagination 
which is the birthriglil of the greatest poets. And his genius 
has an indolent cast, as though lie were content merely to seize 
what he mav of a constant How of beautiful impressions and 
to fit it 1r> the jii<»sl beautiful and varied language.’* 

I do not know who else could have given us a.s good 
a book. 

ItDWARD Thomas. 


A MAN OF GRIT.* 

In the late Andrew Lang’s delightful introduction to the 
Swanston Edition of the works of R. L. Stevenson, there 
occurs the following passage, descriptive of one of the 
characters in “ The Wrecker/* Hie story written by 
li. L. S. in collaboration with his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne : 
“ Mr. James Pinkerton is a laudable creation, with his 
loyalty, his innocence, his total ignorance and complete 
lack of taste, and his scampers too near the wind of 
commercial probity. The spirit of hustle incarnate in 
a man otherwise so innocent, the ideals caught from 
Heaven knows what Amercian works for the young, 
and the inspired patriotism, the blundering enthusiastic 
affection, make the Early Pinkerton a study as original as 
it is entertaining.*' We now learn from the publisher’s 
advertisement of "My Autobiography " that Pinkerton's 
" real. live self** is Mr. S. S. McClure. Stevenson tells us 
in one of liis letters that " the character, Jim Pinkerton, of 
the Advertising American” was one “on whom we build a good 
deal/’ and Mr. McClure himself states that some of his own 
experiences, which he related very fully to Stevenson, were 
attributed to Jim Pinkerton in " The Wrecker." Admirers 
of Stevenson’s work will therefore welcome heartily this 
* very attractive account of a man whose life story w'as well 
worth telling. 

The history of Mr. McClure’s career would have delighted 
the heart of the late Dr. Samuel Smiles, and had it been 
available at the time of publication of that once popular 
work " Se:f-Help,’’ it is highly probable that his story would 
hav6 been added to the number pf those strenuous fighters 
against fate and untoward circumstances. If ever a man 
deserved to succeed in life Mr. McClure was assuredly such 
a one. We follow the unfolding of his deeply interesting 
' ^artative with wrapt attention, with sympathy and with 
Sfc^miration. Its perusal should act as a tonic to many a 
straggler^ Perhaps the authoi’s name may not be so well 
wfaiom in this country as in America, but there must surely 

; My Autobiography." By S. S. McClure, Founder of 
Magagine. los. 6d. net. (Murray.) 


be many English readers to whom the magazine bearing his 
name is familiar. Before he founded it in 1 893, ho liadserved 
the interests of many writers in this country in widening 
an acquaintance with their works throughout the vast 
continent of America. This he did by means of the News- 
paper Syndicate, which was the first to be established in 
the United Stales and was the outcome ol his boundless 
energy and enterprise. 

Mr. McClure was born in humble circumstances — ^the son 
of a north of Ireland man who combined the callings of 
farmer and carpenter, and whose early death was the cause 
of lus widow’s decision to emigrate with her four young 
children, to Amercia, to which country several of her 
brothers and sisters had preceded her. Of the many 
expedients he adopted to provide the expenses for hia school 
and college training, Mr. McClure writes fully, and that 
part of his Autobiography in which they are related is of 
absorbing interest. Equally so are his descriptions of the 
difficulties he encountered and ultimately overcame in 
endeavouring to establish first the Newspaper Syndicate 
and afterwards the Magazine. Several pages are taken 
up by an account of liis interview with Stevenson during his 
st^ in America, which will appeal to admirers of that 
choice writer, though it may be that it will not make any 
considerable addition to their knowledge. Among other 
writers with whom he forgathered, were (Jeorge Meredith, 
Henley, Harlaiid, the American, editor of " The Yellow 
Book," Kipling, to name but a few of them. 

During one of his many journeyings. made with the 
object of obtaining " copy " for his magazine, he visited 
Germany in 1895. He wished to obtain a series of the best 
portraits of Bismarck, and spent two days with the son of 
the " Iron Chancellor." 'Fhe account of his interview with 
Count Herbert Bismarck cannot fail to interest at the 
present time : 

" He was," writes Mr. McClure, “ a man of middle life. He 
was, I should say, typical of great men’s sons — a man of some 
force, but overshatlowed by his father. He took me to a little 
building on the estate which he used as a Museum, in which 
were kept all the presents sent to lus father from all over the 
world. I saw a great many curious and interesting tilings, but 
the thing I best remember was a cabinet photograph of the 
present Emperor, taken when a boy, and sent by him to Bismarck 
wliile his grandfather was still on the throne and his father was 
an apparently sound man with the prospect of a lon^ reign 
before him. On this photograph was written, in young William's 
hand, * Cave adsum.* 

" Count Herbert called my attention to this photO M ph, 
but neither by word nor manner did he comment upon it. When 
1 asked him what his father said when he received this picture. 
Count Herbert replied imperturbably : * My father said 

nothing that it would have been unbecoming to say of his future 
Emperor." 
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The Kaiser’s overwhelming vanity^- his megalomania — 
is apparently of no recent growth. It may be that when in 
the fulness of time, though earlier than seemed probable, 
the boy became Emperor, T-Vince Bismarck was quite 
prepared for the sequence of events which led to liis 
resignation. 

Mr. McClure has written a most interesting book which 
will be read with equal enjoyment by both JCnglish and 
American readers of the Magazine — even by many in this 
country to whom the existence of the journal may be un- 
known. 

A few slips are to be noted here and there in the narrative. 
Jn connection with Kobert T.ouis Stevenson it is not correct 
to state that " Treasure Island " and “ 'Hie Black Arrow ” 
appeared in Henderson* s Weekly. There never was any 
such peiiodical. These stories were first printed in Young 
Folks, the publisher of which was named Henderson, hence 
ixsrhaps the error. Professor Drummond wrote ’’ The 
Ascent (not the Descent) of Man.” Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
if ho ever was a reporier, as the writer claims, was on th(^ 
staff of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, and not 
on that of the Allahabad Pioneer. Mr. Kipling was un- 
doubtedly a conlributc»r to the latter. The pro.sent writer 
remembers with what pleasure Ikj read, when in India, 
a series of travel sketclies entitled " From Sea to Sea,” 
which were printed in the Pioneer .sometime in 1890 
or 1891, if his memory be not at taiilt. Mr. McClure is a 
naturalised American, and it is therefore quite in keeping 
for him to conform to the orthogiaphy of his adopted 
country, but it is not a little disconcerting to meet m a 
book produced in England, and bearing the imprint of Mr. 
John Murray, such an outlandish and foreign-looking word 
as ” traveling ” which occurs with ” damnable iteration ” 
throughout the work. I'herc is no index. Thc.se strictures 
may seem ungracious with which to end a notice of a book 
which has given so much genuine enjoyment-— an enjoy- 
ment which will assuredly be experienced by every reader 
of Mr. McClure’s didightful autobiography. 

S. Bltttickwoktii. 


RUSKIN AT HOME.* 

To all lovers of Uu.skin this charming lit lie book of 
personal recollections will be very welcome. It does not 
pretend to throw any new light upon his character ; for 
we knew already of tlie tenderer side of it — of his fondne.ss 
for children, his interest in all that interests them,||lie 
delight he had in their company, the graceful, playful 
relations he was pleased to maintain towards his favourites 
among them ; but nowhere are these attractive charac- 
teristics of the man more delicately or more pleasingly 
revealed than in these pages. 

When they were very small girls ]\Iiss Peggy Webling 
and her sisters made the acquaintance of Kuskin, and .she 
and her sister Rosalind were invited to spend seven weeks 
as his guest at Hrantwood. l.ater, with their mother and 
a third sister they went on a shorter visit there ; and 
when he came to town he frecpicntly called to see them at 
their father’s house. On one of the finst of his calls : 

” My sister Lucy, then a very little child, was playing upon 
the grass. She ran lo meet him. He made a grand sweep 
with his hat and, kneeling upon one knee, kissed her hand. 
Josephine read him fairy tales she had written, and Ethel 'made 
the silver point drawing that is reproduced in this book, and 
we were all happy.” *•- 

Between his visits to them, and theirs to him, the girls 
wrote to Ruskin at frequent intervals ; his kindly, whim- 
sical replies have been faithfully preserved, and .some of 
them arc here put into print for the first time. Rosalind 
sent him on one of his birthdays a bunch of mistletoe 
and violets, and he acknowledged it in verse : 

* ” A Sketch of John Ruskin.” By Peggy Webling. With 
Frontispiece Portrait, drawn from life, by Ethel Webling. is. net, 
post free. (Of the Author, 124, The Grove, Hammersmith, 
London. W.) 


“ Only you, of all my pets, 

Sent me living violets ; 

Only you, from Druid grove, 

Sent the sign of noble love. 

Therefore, with a faithful mind, 

So long as you keep so kind, 

I will love you, Rosalind. 

J. R.” 

And .some of the most delightful of his letters are to the 
same child : ” I’m only able to send you just this little 
word to say how glad 1 am that you like your bracelet : 
and how much I .should like you to come and see me. 
No -but let me .see you, for a little while — see hte ! indeed. 
I don't know where 1 am gone to for all I can sec of my' 
self,” he says in one letter ; and in another, ” I haven’t 
dared to write because I lost in a heap of a crammed 
drawer one day, a little triangular letter — which has never 
turned up the smallest point of its three since, and which 
had —perhaps — no end of nicencss inside ! which I've never 
got the good of.” To Rosalind, too, he wrote in one of 
the last of his letters. ” You arc really a great love to 
care to come and see an old - holly of the wood like me. 
No difference to you ? But I can't climb any more, 
but only hobble and puff, and I can’t teach you Words- 
worth any more, for I’ve forgotten him myself, and I 
can't row you over the lake any more- though, perhaps 
you and Pegsie could row me.” 

This booklet is a thing to buy and keep were it only for 
the letters that are in it ; but no less delightful are Miss 
Webling’s pictures of Kuskin in his homeliest 
moods. He used to read Scott to his two small guests, 
and would have them recite to him, and, writes Miss 
Webling : 

” J can never repeat the maje.stic words of the First Psalm 
without hearing the sound of Kuskin'.s voice, for he taught it 
to me. A whill of the .scent of good leather, if T take a wcll- 
boiind book into my hand, instantly puts me bfick into his study, 
reading Miss lulgworth’s tales in an old edition.” 

It was part of Kuskin's wisdom that he knew how to 
be happy in the simplest ways, anrl part of his greatness 
that he could so beautifully sympathise with tlie joys of 
children, and leave in the heart of one of them, for after 
years, such fragrant memories as these. 

A. St. John Adcock. 

THE EVERLASTING BATTLEFIELD * 

'rhe two novels on my desk remind me that war is not 
confined to that terrific clash of ideals which has its point 
of opposition in France. War is struggle writ large in the 
hieroglyphics of bombs, blood and death ; the strife ol 
ideas made many a home a battlefield of contending 
forces long ere Germany violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
Hence, the novel that focusses the intellectual turmoil, 
the claims for new freedoms, and probes the modern 
woman's heart with an epigram like a surgeon's scalpel, 
” The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” by Mr. 11 . G. Wells, 
and” 'I'he Second Blooming,” by Mr. W. L. George, natur- 
ally form one mental meal, so to speak. The work of 
the younger novelist is dedicated to the elder in words 
of grateful discipleship, another ' reason why they should 
be grouped together, and it is an implied compliment Mr. 
George has earned for himself. 

How many married men will read ” The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman," and then go their way to speak of Joan 
or Mary to their next male acquaintance without being 
conscious of the impertinence of using the possessive 
case ? As a mordant and subtle criticism of contem- 
porary life, this novel will probably remain supreme, 
until Mr. Wells writes another in the same vein. Of course, 
Lady Harman is her wealthy husband's prisoner, while 
he is bound in invisible chains to a fortune built out of 
multiple shopkeeping. She is beautiful, fragrantly fem- 
inine, and intelligent ; she married young, and seemed 
to be already tamed when caught. The mutual obligation 
of husband and wife forms a theme of arresting interest, 

♦ " The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman.” By H. G. Wells. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) — ” The Second Blooming.” By W. L. George. 68 . 
(Fisher Unwin.) 









Silver point drawing from life by Kiliel VVobling. 
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developed with consummate skill. The psychological 
movement begins when she first meets Mr. Brumley, a 
widowed man of letters, one of those very natural- 
minded men with active imaginations who find women 
the most interesting things in a full and interesting uni- 
verse." 

Then, the combat is joined, for Mr. Brumley considers 
lie is an expert awakencr of Sleeping 1 *r in cesses, of whom 
F-ady Harman is the most alluring. He undertakes her 
initiation, and is himself initiated into some useful know- 
ledge and endeavour, while egregious Sir Isaac — who 
whistles through his teeth at times of excitement, remains 
a prop of commerce and propriety, as best he can. The 
development of social consciousness in a sensitive and 
intelligent woman is unfolded, or seems to unfold itself 
amid <a gallery of living types, each with its particular 
fad, and I-ady Bcach-Mandariii Hows through it all, an 
engulphing dreadnought of the social sea. 

Processes and tendencies, moral, mental and .social, 
are laid bare with Mr. Wells’s accustomed insight, and 
here and there the thread of the story seems to be unduly 
attenuated, when it runs, a faint streak of .sentience through 
a desert of disquisition fascinating talks about life as 
the author sees it. Ilis close and accurate observation, 
as usual, begets almost tlie impact of reality, and tense 
moments of dramatic significance invigorate this great 
picture of English life at the cross roads. 

In " The Second Blooming,” Mr. Oeorgo flescribes the 
lives of throe voung married women — sisters -and what 
Ids novel lacks as a consistent and artistic whole, is com- 
pensated for by Ids capable rendering of the congeries of 
themes, a little too much overlaid with detail. The 
groups consist ol Grace, C'Jara, Mary and their respective 
husbands — livingly realised, Tliey married into the class 
where, so far as the women are concerned, the toiling 
and spinning are done by proxy. They search for hap- 
piness in cultivated London, with a suspicion that hap- 
piness awaits them just round an unturned corner. When 
(irace comes to the con elusion that the man whose name 
she bears " is not a man any more but a liusband " she 
is in full cry. It ends in an intrigue with a " flashy " 
mining engineer — a " second blooming "• so logical, and 
necessary, and up lo-date. Clara energises in the political 
field, her husband being a Member of Parliament. Mary, 
the almost happy mother of a happy brood, amid the 
turmoil is not quite content with her own content, and 
casts a look of longing at the hectic harvest in ('.race’s 
private garden. 

Modern marriage is criticised with an almost over- 
whelming amount of revealing detail, its little antagonisms 
sharp-set, its usualness pictured m the minor of feminine 
psychology. In ” 'I'hc Second JHooniing ’’ as in ” The 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman," you overhear women trying 
to discover the worth of their womanhood, within and 
without the sphere of sex. 

Sometimes — it may bo fancy — one seems to catch a 
.sigh of pity for the Creator because of the existence of 
the implications of the Christian religion. Mr. George is 
not altogether guiltless of a little condescension to the 
bourgeois, which is hinted at occasionally by an attitude 
of mind, as of a hidden smile of toleration, regrettable in 
a writer of brilliant attainment. This novel enhances his 
reputation. Mr. George has now passed from fine promise 
to a conspicuous and assured place among the novelists 
who are seriously concerned with English literature. 

Wilkinson Sherren. 


A MISCELLANY.* 

The interest of a miscellany like the one before us must 
from its nature be chiefly personal ; a noteworthy feature 
here is that it is almost exclusively academical. To its 
contributors. Dr. Mackay appears as little less than the 
genius of the young University of Liverpool, and more 

* ** A Miscellany presented to John Macdonald Mackay, LLD." 
With two pottmts and 12 other illustrations. los. 6d. net. 
(University Press of Liverpool.) 


particularly of its Arts Department. This does not mean, 
however, that it will have little to attract the outsider. 
On the contrary, its spirit and quality have something 
arresting for a vision tliat looks below the surface. The 
varied contents may be distinguished as follows. Firstly, 
purely personal tributes, as the sketches by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, entitled " John Macdonald Mackay, Builder," 
and Mr. N. Wyld's " A Nocturne " with poetic offerings 
from Dr. Sherrington, whose turn for English verse recalls 
another former science professor of Liverpool, Sir Ronald 
Ross, from Prof. R. H. Case, who is sportive ip the ancient 
manner and metre of the " Faerie Queene," from Antonie 
Meyer, " Es vrar einmal," and in a strange tongue, 
" Serandeski," "To a Chieftain," from tlie learned 
librarian. Dr. Sampson, considerately translated into the 
vernacular; add an " Envoy," in Lowland Scotch that 
Burns might have owned, by the editor. Prof. Pulton. 
Another division includes the acknowledgments of obliga- 
tions to Mackay for tlie furtherance of studies with which 
the writers are concerned as ” The School of Russian 
Studies " (H. Pares), " Ideals for a School of Commerce " 
(J. Montgomery), and " Birmingham University and 
Mackay ’’ (1C. A. Sonncnschcin). 

Another class consists of coni ribul ions to knowledge 
proper, history in its various divisions being largely 
represented. These articles, stimulating in form, and not 
oppressive in length, include items such as Henry the 
ICighth’s Navy (with excellent illustrations) by Thomas 
Kerrich, edited by F. P. Barnard. ” Uii Proces de Sore i ere 
an dix-septiome Siecle ” (Charles Bonnier). ” German 
I’amplilels in Prose and Verse on the J rial and Deatli of 
(.‘liarlcs J ” (Eobert Pricbsch), and for earlier limes, 
" Notes on the Domainal Administration " of monastic and 
collegiate institutions (G. W. Coopland), and ” St. John 
of Bridlington " (J. A. 'J'wemlow). The " Father of 

History.” is not neglected ; two articles repre sent the 
modern tendencj’’ to be wise above ” what is written " 
Prof. J. J.. Myres dissects the account of C'rcrsus in a 
style that recalls the late Dr. Verrall, with a view to show- 
ing that it is a drama in disguise. His successor in the 
chair of Greek, Dr. l.ehmann-Haiipl , offers a not less 
seductive but less hazardous analysis of the narrative 
ol the battle of Marathon, in whicli he traces the influence 
of T )ionysius of Miletus. lYof. H C. Wyld writes on the 
influence of ” ('lass Diah^cts ” upon Standard JCnglish, nor 
are old Irish (Kuno Me 3 'er), Welsh (\V. Garmon Jones), 
or Spanish (J. P'itzmaiirice- Kelly) unrepre.senled. The 
Professor of Mathematics (P'. S. Carey) has a note on 
” Ideal Numbers,” Sir M. ( onway one on " Long Gal- 
leries in 'J'udor Houses,” while l^rol. A. C. Bradley has some 
acute criticism on ” (.‘oleridge's Use ol Light and C'olour." 
Yet, after all, perhaps, the reader will turn first to the 
five Appendices, curious to learn from his own utterances 
something of the man who has cast over so many distin- 
guished intellects what is hardly less than a spell. Pro- 
fessor Mackay here appears in the rdle, tacitly or ex- 
plicitly assigned to him elsewhere, of prophet and preacher. 
His style accords with the oracular mission. He thinks 
in jerks, and his presentations are often cryptic and often 
hazy. Plis ideal is a democratic University, based on a 
system of P'aculties, that is, the association of allied groups 
of studies, whose aims should not be so much formal 
instruction as inspiration and research, and in which the 
tyranny of examinations should be reduced to a minimum. 
That he has seen his ideal in great part realized, this volume 
is a proof. It need only be added that in externals it is 
worthy of a University Press. 


“MUSHROOM TOWN,”* 

To those who regard the writing of fiction as an art 
rather than a trade, the work of Mr. Oliver Onions must 
make a peculiar appeal. Here is a novelist who pdques 
and intrigues because he gives you the idea that he writes 

* Mushroom Town." By Oliver Oniona 68. (Hodder 
Stoughton.) 
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his books primarily to please himself. Mr. Onions is, in 
fact, an incalculable writer ; to him, a.s to the hero of the 
well-known story, you arc drawn largely “ because you 
never know what he will be up to next.” Those, however, 
who have followed his work for some years know this much 
about the author of ” Good Boy Seldom,” that he rarely 
exhausts a subject, that ho can be relied on never to culti- 
vate the same kail-yard twice running. True to this 
practice of liis, Mr. Onions has, in liis latc.st novel, “ Mush- 
room Town,” covered entirely new ground. He describes 
with that wonderful command of essential detail of which 
he has the secret, the rise and growth — the natural 
history,” as the French novelist w^ould say —of a Welsh 
watering-place, giving it, as it were, a sort of sentient life 
of its own, an infancy, a youth, an adolescence, and an 
arrival at years of maturity. Llanyglo is exiiloiled as a 
fashionable and subsequently as a iiopular holiday resort 
by a Manchester business man. and on this solid foundation 
the author bases a very searching and entertaining account 
of the mutual dislike not incapable ol acconnuodatioii 
in practice — which the native Widshmen and the invading 
Lancashi remen entertain lor one another. In Noncon- 
formi.st Wales, it seems, as in Catholic Ireland, the t'elt, 
though he feels none too happy in the company of Hut 
Saxon, will never refuse to take lus money. Hence some 
nice points of casuist rv arise; for the outrageous mill- 
hands of Lancashire- bivalves ” Mr. (Unions very wittily 
calls them in this connection -will insist on (‘elebrating 
a sort of Saturnalia on the lieach, and, being thirsty Jolk, 
require many new iniblic-houses to be licensed. What, 
then, shall the poor W'elsinuan do '' Sliall he serve (hnl 
or Mammon ? .As a matter ol fact, the Welshman turns 
out to be just like the Englishman - a lov(;r of l omproiuisc. 
He remembers what Samuel Ihitler savs in ” Elementary 
Morahty ” ; ” It is all very well for miscliievoiis writers 

to maintain that we cannot serve (.iod and Mammon. 
Granted that it is not easy, but nothing that is worth doing 
ever is easy. ICasy or difiicult, possible or imjiossible, not 
only has the thing got to lie done, Imt it is exactly m doing 
it that the whole* duty eil man consists.” So he protends 
not to see the amorous revels on the beach, and, il h(5 is 
a member of the Town Council, he leaves tiie meeting 
hastily on businejss when the; epiestion of licensing the 
wicked public-houses comes ii]) lor settlement, lest he 
should vote for or against the ]n*o])osal. 

It will be gathered lifnn what has been said that the 
sentimental side ol “ Mushroom Town ” is ineonsidorable. 


True, there is a moving love-alfair between the son of the 
Manchester business man and a gipsy girl, an idyll told 
by the author with all possible delicacy and tciidernoss ; 
but, after all, it is the merest episode. I'ho interest, 
indeed, of this remarkable book centres not in individuals — 
though a Welsh M.]^, a Welsh grocer, a Welsh liard, and a 
Welsh revivalist, are all most happily hit oK ; it depends 
almost entirely on the crowds that flock to the iiotels or 
throng the beach, crowds which Mr. Onions describes in two 
ways, ill group-conversations, which he reports in a \'ein of 
the ha])pic.st and most mordant Jmmonr, and in elocpiciit 
descriptive passages that art* as brilliantly seen as any 
peii-pictures of Ci. W. Steevoiis's. One other episode, how- 
ever, a tragi-comic imc, dcvserves to be mentioned -the 
story of the lour Lancashire lads wlio build the Jlafod 
(^nos, the pavulion of a night. 'I'heH* is soinetliing almost 
epical in this stining tale of the gallant bnildiiig, and of 
the still more gallant n*-building, ol tin* Kerrs’ ramshackle 
house. 

W'. A. L. 13. 

A PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.* 

America may not yet have done iiinch gooil writing 
lierself — but she is being increasingly the cause of good 
writing in others. She* (an iierhaps claim Mr. James 
with lus ” American Scene ” (though he hail to turn Euro- 
pean to j>aint it) — but apart from that benign volume the 
best books she has inspired havi^ been our Mr. Wells's ” The 
h'uture in America,'’ and our Mr. ikumett's ” I'liosc United 
States," and now this new pilgrim’s progress of our Mr. 
Graham’s. None of these wmikl have been written but 
for the rush of her life, sweeping like a bow across our 
tuned eastern strings. Hit own human instruments are 
perhaps not yet (-luite mellowed enough ; even her Howells 
and her Whartmis lack ” tone ” ; but witli an irresistible 
gesture, she makes ns hand Iut our precious Strads, and 
sends the winds of the New World vibratingly over Iheiii. 
" I'rom Uussia to America,” cries Mr. Graham, in liis 
Prologue, " from llu; most backward to the most forward 
country in the world, from the place where machinery is 
merely iinjiorted to the place where it is invented, trom 
the laud of Tolstoy to tlie land ot Edison, from the most 
mystical to tlie most material. ...” lie might have 
added, from the land ol Siberia and enforced sdence to the 

* “ With the J\>f>r liiiiiiigrnnts to America.” Rv StCjihcn 
(iraham. Ss od. net (M.n niill.m ) 
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land of Miss Helen Keller, the country that impels the very 
dumb to speak. 

And its effect on Mr. Graham (I speak as one who follows 
his work admiringly) has certainly been entirely exhilarating 
and good. He was getting, perhaps, a little too oracular, 
and a httle loo carefully naive ; he affected, or seemed to, a 
friar-like simplicity, and his vocabulary was growing 
vegetarian and parched. America put a stop to that, 
pretty promptly. When she tried to marry him, at Ellis 
Island, before he had fairly landed on her shores, to an 
immigrant girl whom he happened to be helping, she gave 
the first salutary jolt to the genuine Scotch humour which 
is tlie salt of him ; and the shocks she kept administering 
as he strolled through her Stales kept that condiment in a 
continual statij of agitation — it sprinkles and freshens 
these pages far more freely than any others he has yet 
written, and, as I think, will play tlur part of preservative. 

'* It astonished me to be taken for a jiedlar. Hut I w.'is almost 
as coniuionly taken to be walking for a wager. I was walking 
under certain conditions. 1 niusl not lake n lift. T must keep 
up thirty miles a day. I was walking to Cliicago on a bet. I 
took only a dollar in my pocket and was supporting myself 
by my work. (Jr I was walking to advertise a certain sort of 
boot. Or 1 was walking on a certain sort of diet to advertise 
somebody’s patent food. I was repairer of village telephones. 
I was hawking tof)lh-pieks, which 1 very cunningly made in 
my fire at the side of the road. 1 was a tramping juggler and 
would give a show in the town next night. 

“ J'.veryone thought I accomplished a prodigious number 
of miles a day. At least a hundred times I was called upon to 
state my average " hike * for the day. Jews slapped me on the 
back and told me I was doing fine. 1 was told that I wasn’t 
the only person on the road. The great Weston was bcliind me, 
atria.rcli of ‘ hikers,’ aged seventy-five. He wore ice under his 
at, and was walking from New York to St Paul at twenty-iivc 
miles a day, and \vas accompanied by an automobile full of ii<iuid 
food. Fur ahead oi me w^as a young woman in high-heeled boots 
tramping from New' York to San Francisco. She carried a small 
hand-bag, walked w'ith incredible raiudily, and w'as proving for 
a newspaj'ter tlial it w^as just as easy to wfilk in Vienna hoots as 
any other. . . .'* 

Aud so on. Simply di.sa.strous to any kind of po.se. impos- 
sible to feel a lonely mystic when you are cheered on as a 
champion hiker ; and the comparison with the aged Weston, 
1 am certain, did our young Scotchman no end of human 
good. And his writing benefited instantly. That paragraph 
1 have just quoted is really most admirably done — not only 
does it give us a far clearer picture of living America than 
the lofty pronouncement 1 am about to quote nov\', but it is 
really (little though Mr. Graham may perhaps be yet 
inclined to believe it) a far sounder and more efiective piece 
of prose. 

" The great hcicrogeiieous mass of peoples w'ants to become 
one nation. There is a power which works through the people.s 
for that end. The peojile arc ready to mingle ; they are already 
mingling ; they are going to and fro and in twos and threes, 
and every step and every transaction is something essential 
in the making of th<* coming hornegencous nation. 

It i.s a choir dance, a dance of niolecule.s or atom.s, if you 
will, but a dance of human atoms and one that yields a mystic 
music that can be heard by the poet’s ear. Leading the peoples 
in the involutions and evolutions of the choir danc<" is a masked 
figure, not itself one of the people What is that figure ? Not 
trade, 1 think, tliougli it helps ; nut common iiitercBl, though 
it is perhaps a rule of the dance ; not even the American idea. 
'I'he masked figure that leads is a fate ; it is an instinct of Destiny. 

“ There arc myriads of rites in the movements of the dance, 
hut not one of them is charged with absolute significance. Thus 
in the mares of evolution there stands impregnable, as it would 
sr-em, the historic open Bible of America. Around it, marking 
time, is a massed host of Americans, now reinforced by newcomers, 
now diminished by secession, swayed this way and that. . . .” 

And s(> on, again. J-ike the gentleman in the play, I 
murmur, " Fancy that ! '* Not because I am a ^ured 
old cynic. Not because I don't believe in poet’s ears. 
But iTccause this kind of rhetoric, especially when written 
rapidly by the roadside (Mr. Graham tells us he wrote 
most of liis book as he walked) tends to get formless and 
vague : that is to say, unpoetic. If Mr. Graliam really were 
a visionary sang pur it might be another matter — but 
I am convinced his genius is all for the particular, not. the 
general. And . it is because America kept continually 
interrupting, Ips- lonely soliloquies with episodes absurd, 
homely, human, hilarious (all of them superbly reported). 


that I consider she inspired him to write his very best 
book. His best so far. that is to say, for his full master- 
piece has yet to come. But he will write it all the better 
for having gone this Yankee hike. What his prose needed 
was, precisely, a good slanging. 

Dixon Scott. 


SOME RECENT POETRY. " 

It is very pleasant to find .so much good poetry in so small 
a space as contains the “ Ballads and Burdens of Mr. V. 
Goldie.^ His title is rather trite and not very appropriate, 
but his matter is admirably fresh and individual. He is 
frankly interested in liimself, but the vivid and candid 
expression of personality is one of the things for which we 
have come to look in contemporary poetry. It is what we 
find most characteristic of Rupert Brooke and James 
Stephens, D. II. J-awrence and John Masefield, and it makes 
Mr. (ioldie a cancUdate whose claims to representation in the 
next “ Georgian ” anthology must be considered. He is at 
once a hedonist and a revolutionary, and his verse is largely 
the record of reaction from one mood to the other ; as in 
the “ Rebels' Bugle Song ” with its admirable prelude, 
" Gneco-Ronian " and “ Isobel." which is a poem of the 
" Jenny " order, though less sentimental and of a more 
advanced psychology than its prototype. In a collection 
in which every number is of quality, the two vivid companion 
pictures called “ Bathing," and the dashing " Outrider " 
arc notable ; while " Motley " and " Discord " show Mr. 
Goldie to be an expert in the psychology of I’ierrot and his 
immortal fellows. Better than Dowson or Symons has he 
found the snlille note of the " Fetes Galaiitcs " ; for he 
shares with Verlaine the whimsical humour lacking in the 
JCiiglisli decadents. 

Miss Joan Tam worth has, in her “In the 'Pi me of Apple 
Blossom,"® tried to strike a similar note ; but while Mr. 
Goldie's pieces are genuine Wattcauesque, Miss Tamworth 
only achieves prettincss and barely escapes the pretty- 
pretty. Still, lier verses, though somewhat indistinct in 
outline, are not without a suggestion ol chann and glamour, 
and are always better than the frontispiece supplied by 
Mr. Colher Ripley, wliieh would more appropriately adorn 
a chocolate-box or a menu-card 1 liaii a book even of such 
modest pretensions as this. 

A poetess of very different calibre is ]\Iiss Ethel Carnie.® 
Ill revolt against many things, a champion of the cause ol 
her sex, she has humour and sanity as w'cll as fervour, and 
does not let the propagandist in her get the better of the 
artist. Sometimes licr craftsmanship is crude, sometimes 
her appeal is, with evident design, " popular," but in the 
main her simple and sincere poetry need not fear judgment 
by the highest standards of criticism, which, rejecting much, 
would yet retain a heaped handful of good grain. Though 
" Voices of Womanhood " has the unity bestowed by a 
very definite personality, it is free from monotony. Biting 
scorn alternates with and supplements a hope of mystical 
intensity. Poems of which the themes are individual and 
the treatment realistic are scattered among a greater 
number which are social, typical and symbolic. 

Mr. B. IT. G. Arkwright* is another revolutionary, though 
of a more academic kind than Miss Carnie. The first three 
poems, especially, in " Rough Edges " are the expression 
of a self-consciously independent nature. The first stanza 
of " Black Sheep " is a good specimen of Mr. Arkwright’s 
outlook and his most authentic style : 

“ I.cave us alone ! 

Part from us here. 

You that are kin to us, you that arc bone ol our bone I 
Skies may be dead for us, 

Your heaven's clear : 

Live your own living, and leave us to live out our own I " 

1 “ Ballads and Burdens." By V. Goldie, is. net. (I^eld.) 

* “ In the Time of Apple-Blossom, and Other Poems.'* By 

Joan Tamworth. 2 s. net. (Elkin Matthews.) ■ 

® “ Voices of Womanhood." -By Ethel Carnie. 28. net. 
(Headley Bros.) ' L 

* “ Rough Edges." By B. H. G. Arkwright. 2 B. 6d. net. 
(Blackwell.) 
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Elsewhere he echoes Swinburne far too closely either 
for our pleasure or his own credit. When we read “ The 
Law ** we remember “ Dolores/* and the majestic music 
of “ The Triumph of Time ** drowns the imitative cadences 
of ** Treasure Trove.’* 

'* Do the Spring-tide breakers that lap and lift you, 
Curving the fringe of your squandered heap. 

Fingers of surf that sort and sift you, 

Softly stirring your year-long slcc|) — 

^ Do tile wild sea-liorses that charge and llcc. 

And form and break on the trampled sea 
With thunder of hoofs that shake and sift you. 

Fret to be free of the store* you kec]i ? " 

It is almost incredible that the youngest of poets should 
be so naif in flaiterv of a master ; and in the author of 

Black Sheep,** " Friends,” and ” London*” (where the 
Swinburnian flavour is redeemed by llie independence of 
outlook) it is inexcusable. 

Temporarily sated with modernism, it is willi a sense 
of refreshment th*it one turns to such work as that ot Mr. 
Edwin Oppeiiheim*^ and Mt. Louis Lcdoiix,® the one 
prompted to poetry by the Alps, the other by Sicdy. Mr. 
Oppenheim, in particular, is calm and unsurprising. Some- 
times moving to a lighter measure, as in “ On Ihe Summit.** 
he writes best in blank verse or the dcciisylkibic couphd . 
Of the school of Wordsworth and Arnold, lie ” yearns to tlic 
greatness of nature.** 

" There’.s a voice 

Amid the wild di.sorder of the hills, 

Wliere bcaiitv is forever bursting forth 
From out the heart of honor, tliat pioclanus 
f^ur little lives lie sale m the embrace 
Of some large wisdom deeper than our thought." 

Whether in descri])tive or reflective mood Mr, Oppenheim 
writes with a dignity worthy ot his masters and liis theme. 

Mr. Ledoux also rcc.ills Arnold, because his verse has 
something of the clear yet sweet 'rheocritean hght which 
lies on ” I'he Scholar Gipsy ” and ” Thyrsis.’* Phis cpnility 
makes the masque ol ” l-’ersephoiie ” and the \'arious lyrics 
which follow it, though none of them stand out as of notable 
originality, pleasant to read ; but Mr. Ledoux’ hnest acliieve- 
ment is his "Threnody in Memory of the Destruction of 
Messina by Earthquake.” It is a dirge adequate to its 
tragic occasion, and if, in style, it suggests Arnold’s great 
monody on Clough, Mr. Ledoux could not have found a 
fitter 'model. 

There is readable if not very .subtle matter in tlie versi- 
fyings of Mr. Lloyd Roberts," Miss lithel Castilla® and Mr. 
A. Safroni-Middleton® ; while those who know its prede- 
cessor will welcome Mr. Smith-Dampier’s second series of 
translations from northern balladry and original pieces in 
the vigorous old style.'® But of a higher quality than any 
work mentioned here, except Mr. Goldie’s, is Miss Anna 
Bunston’s play of " Jephlhah’s Daughter.”" Miss Bunston 
has succeeded where so many line poets have tailed : she 
has written a tragedy in blank verse in which the charac- 
terisation is as delicately iirticulatcd as in a realistic modern 
comedy. She has achieved the necessary synthesis of 
humanity and poetic dignity. Her play, therefore, is good 
to read and should be admirable on the stage. It is possible 
to find blemishes. The .scenes which follow the climax are 
perhaps a little draw'ii out ; and Jephthah’s change from 
refusal to acceptance of his brother’s proposal, and MahUh's 
acquiescence in her fate, seem rather too abrupt. But of 
the soundness of both those criticisms the stage is the best 

* " The Reverberate Hills." By Edwin Oppenheim. 3s. t)d. 
net. (Constable.) 

• "The Shadows of AXtna.” By Louis V. Ledoux. 3s ud. 
net. (Putnams.) 

’ " England Over Seas.” By Lloyd Roberts. 2S. 6d m:t. 
(Elkin Matthews.) 

* "The Au.stralian Girl.” By Ethel Castilla. 2s od net. 
(Elkin Matthews.) 

• "A Vagabond’.s Philosophy.” By A. Safrotii- Middleton. 
5s. net. (Constable.) 

w “ More Ballads from the Danish.” By E. M. Sniilh- 
Dampier. 2s. net. (Andrew Melrose.) 

" " Jephthah’s Daughter.” By Anna Bunsioii. {Kr.skuic 
Macdonald.) 


test. iCspecially notable in a l)evy of virtues is the tenderly 
humorous relief supplied by the children. Moth and Dinah, 
which takes the place of the broadly comic relief of the 
Elizabethans. The love episode, too, is inierwoven with 
perfect tact. 

1''kancis Bicklkv. 


THE DICTATORS.^ 

Whatever may be lliouglit of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough and lus overwhelming wife -protagonists on the 
stage of history — of the man of dosliny, conscious of 
genius, and his beautiful companion who controlled every- 
one but hcr.self -one tiling at U*ast is clear. For .some 
twenty years they were co-diciators. Cromwell was not 
openly supreme for more than five years : Wellington, also 
.1, soklier-stafesman, not covertly in conimand for as much 
<iS two decades. And the Marlboroiighs dictalt'd together 
and at once. They are unique. 

While the Irince ('harming of battles gave, sponta- 
neously. the law delivered to Europe, the lovely terma- 
gant gave her own law, in his paraiiKumt interests, to 
hhiglarid. He stormcfl citadels, she cabinets, h'or him she 
manipulated tJiat burrowing " Junto ” — the " New- Whig ” 
coalition -oligarchy whicli eventually brought in the House 
of Hanover. While Marlborough worked his wonders in 
the field, .she worked his busine.ss at home. He dominated, 
she domineertjd, and yet her domineering riveted his 
affection. She inqiosed her yoke, (sometimes in defiance ot 
Marlborough’s cool tact) on a doting ijueen at once vacil- 
lating and obstinate. She could bear " no brother ” (or 
sister) " near the throne.” Superiors she flouted, inferiors 
she cowed, in equuls she disbelicveil. In vain did the 
masterful C aptain -General sigh for the (juict of Holywell 
and its chatelaine's violence, which he caresscrl and smiled 
at. He worshipped the ground .she trod on, but the won! 
of her tongue triumphed. Like Napoleon he was a fatalist ; 
not so the love of his life and disturber of his peace. In- 
domitable, insistent, she led him up and down dale, over 
peaks, down precipices. She was a propagandist also, and 
eventually she converted him against his will to her 
own queer Marlborough-parl y. .Slie proved at once his refuge 
and his ruin, the Lorelei who sank his boat, ff Marlborough 
had any governing principle it was a sort ol protestan 
jacobitism. For the Duchess a parson was almiist as negli- 
gible as a priest was odious. And the King over the water 
was as much her avension as the abhorrent Dutch ' ' Caliban ” 
himself — or any monarch who would not bow the knee to 
the Marlborough dynasts. What she arrogated for herself 
she arrogated for and against her descendants, with most 
of whom she quarrelled to the close, f fei guests of passion 
stood for creed, and her lord and slave was blown 
about by their hurricane. With all his treacheries 
to persons -which Dr. Stuart Reid has here and there 
mitigated but scarcely disproved — lie was often faithful to 
causes. Nor should it be forgotten that in an age of 
ambiguous adventure cxjni vocal approaclies and more than 
one door of retirement Iroin a scene far more complicated 
than Dr. Reid seems to realise, were held half legitimate. 
q'hCvSe new and fascinating letters reveal many a softer 
colour in llio hard, pohslied stone, but they do not 
obliterate a love of money which again may be excused 
l>y the insecurity of the times. To tliis Swift too bears 
witness, for he denounced the parsimony which he 
liimself practised, and for tlie same reason. When, in the 
Duchess’s vexed old age, her pride and darling, Lord Bland- 
ford, passed away, this very book records how she exclaimed : 

■ I would have given half my estate to save him.” Half I 
Vet the record here is pleasant of John ChurchiH's acts of 
generosity, and of the thirty-six St. Alban.s alms-houses 
wliich at length ofiset Sarah's thirty landed estates. And it 
is also well shown that neither of them was bribable. Then, 

♦ " John and Sarah. Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 1660- 
1744. Ba.sed on Unpublished Letters and Documents at Blenheim 
Falacc.” By Stuart J. Heid. D.C.L. With an Introduction 
by the Duke of Marlborough, K.G. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. i6s. iicl. (Murray.) 
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again, I cannot but think that she also mistook an 
ungovernable temper for “ moral courage.” In many of 
these respects her self-vindication, so trustfully accepted 
without coujiter-ovidcnce by J>r. Reid, is a tell-tale prose- 
cutor. She remains a suj^erb shrew, fired by unquenchable 
ambitions, and this makes hei end the more tragic. But 
her errors were in the main those of a fierce and faithful 
championship, which goes far to redeem them. In the same 
way Marlborough’s true vein ol heroism, his chivalry, the 
gentleness of his strength, the simplicity of hi.s devotion, 
atone for much that endures as false — false slops in a day 
of false footings, h'or many new and subdued lights 
we arc grateful to the new letters which the deft 
rearrange!' of the Blenlieim Pa])ers has now given us. 
and for his suggestive comments as well as those in 
the present Duke’s Introduction. Thronghcnit, there is 
much that is picturesque and moving. But to my 
mind tlic hard facts are not removed however tradition 
may have heightened or isolated them. W’e may a.ssuredly 
rise from a perusal of Macaulay believing that tlio Marl- 
borough's are too bad, but as assuredly' these pages — in the 
light of any wide study — leave the impression that they arc 
far too good, too good to be quite true. 

For here tradition means largely Pope and Macaulay. 
Was the first wrong when he wTOtc of the strit keii Duke’s 
last phase : 

“ Or to lliy country let tliat heap bo sent 
As Mcirlborough’s was, but not at hvc per cent”? 

Was he wrong in earlier allusions Was he wrong when 
of ” Atossa ” he sang : 

“ Who breaks with hc!r provokes revenge troiu Hell, 

But he’s a bolder man wlio dares In* well. 

Her every turn with violence pursued, 

Not more a storm her hale tliaii grcititude ” ? 

Much goes to show that in substance he was right, and 
the Duchess’s self-betrayals bear him out. V\'as ]Macaulay 
wrong once more when of them both he wrote: ” Ife, 
though one of the most covetous was one of the least 
acrimonious of mankind ; but malignity was in her a 
stronger passion than avarice. She hated easily, she hated 
heartily, and she hated implacably.” To be sure Macaulay 
has not applied the same standard to Dr. Johnson, and 
none will more readily admit than I thjit his history is often 
a magnificent monument to Holland House. But in the 
case of the Whig Duchess, his immense knowledge and 
intense vividness can hardly have been so warped. Boldly — 
if not fully armed — J^r. Reid tilts against Macaulay. He 
has certainly modified the case for the treachery towards 
Talmash, in but the alternate perfidies to Janies and 
William do not seem to us shattered. Nor has he, apparently, 
borne in mind that striking footnote in wdiich Macaulay 
substantiates the plot that caused Marlborough’s first 
dismissal. Often Dr. Reid tends to be rather superficial. 
He has hardly perceived the subtle perspective of the 
political arena, while the lights cast by much contemporary 
evidence are ignored. Much, too, is omitted, and the 
characters especially of Godolphin and Rochester are 
largely open to question. Why, too, does Dr. Reid see 
anything ” significant ” in a consensus between Addison 
and SU ele — both partisans — adherents of the Duke — about 
Marlborough’s unpopularity in 1712. Moreover, the 
kaleidoscopic intrigues of that crisis (especially as to 
Prince Eiigcne’.s visit) pass unaiialyscd, and, among trifles, 
we miss the smart hon mot of the Duchess anent James II. 
that he wished ” to drag his country to heaven with him."' 
Once more, Bolingbroke is regarded with conventional 
eyes, yet Marlborough always liked him even after he had 
assented to the great General’s downfall. , Indeed*' when 
Bolingbroke'. escaped to the Pretender it was the returned 
Marlborough who is said to have given him the hint. 

No doubt the Duke and Duchess had each the qualities of 
their defects as well as the vices of their virtues. Yet what 
a wonderful pair they are — brilliant, vital, ineradicable. 
How steadfast to themselves and each other I Their 
beginnings and their end are alike a fairy-tale, and belong 
to an era when Godolphin, for instance, was almost a Grand 
Vizier of the Arabian Nights. These new letters illustrate 


afresh the romance that lasted from courtship to catas- 
trophe, and there is a tender touch, too, in the story of 
their preservation : 

” Both packets carry autograph indorsements written in the 
lonely, di.silhisioned age of the Duclie.ss. Her own contributions 
to this strangely unequal correspondence are endorsed * Some 
coppys of my letters to Mr. Ghurchill before I was married.* 
Then follows the request that Grace Ridley, her chief woman 
in-waiting, .should be given the letters that she might ‘ burn 
without reading ’ tliem. There is another pathetic endorse- 
ment which .stales that the Duchess lias herself read ove! the 
love letters of her youth in 1736, and then follow's in extreme 
old age, ‘ Read over in 1743, desiring to burn them, but I could 
not doe it.' So they have conic down to us.”' 

Was she thinking with tears perhaps of those early lines 
of his — after some petulance of hers ? 

” ... If you have charcty you will not only writt, but you 
will writt kindly, for it is on you that depends the quiett of 
my soul,” 

or of those loving words of hers in an evidently much later 
letter wliich has crept into this correspondence : 

” Wherever you are, wliilst I have life, my soull .shall follow 
you, my ever dear Lord Marl, and wherever I am 1 should only 
kill the tim(! wishing for night that I may slee]) and hope the 
next day to hear from you.” 

She was not always thus kind, sometimes she was jealous, 
often furious ; but throughout his life the more she tan- 
talised him the deeper his devotion. 1 Ic thinks and sighs and 
cares for her during all his campaigns ; at home and abroad 
she is his chief concern ” No ambition,” he assures her, 
” can make amends for my being away from you.” From 
the saddle at Blenheim he informed her that the day was 
won, and he told her the day afterwards that : 

”... within the memory of man tlicrc has been no Victory so 
great as this, and ... 1 am sure you love me soc entirely well 
that you will be infinitely pleased with what has been done.” 

It is strange in the light of scientific massacre to read of 
26,000 — the T‘Tench losses -as huge, and to remember that 
the decisive battle la.stcd only from noon till twilight. 
There? is much in this volume that is interesting about the 
campaigns, about Vanbrugh, too, and Blenheim Palace and 
the campaigns about them, about Pope, with his mens 
curva in corpora curvo, about the light and leading of 
three reigns. 

Marlborough radiated a magnetism that never failed, and 
she wielded a magic even while she repelled. These 
})agcs recount a story of the two at once touching and 
typical. As a young wife, in one of lier fils of temper, she 
had cut off the exquisite tresses wliich he so much admired. 
Unknown to her for long years he treasured them in the 
recesses of a secret cabinet, where slie found and wept over 
them after her hero had expired - in a state of health and 
mind which made him stand in dejection before his 
portrait, ejaculating, ” That Avas once a man.” Another 
characteristic story^ When Lord Blandford died — of a 
drinking bout -followed by prayer — at Balliol, the old 
Duchess was sent for " post-lnuste.” She arrived at 
night with her beautiful granddaughter. The master, 
Dr. Txigh, met her. ” How,” she at once inquired, ” is 
poor Blandford ? ” Dr. J.cigh bowed his head. ” Ay,’* 
she exclaimed, ” I suppose he's dead. ... I hope the 
Devil is picking that man's bones who taught him to drink.” 
For every generation she made great matches and greater 
mischiefs— even to the blackening out of the likeness at 
Blenheim of Lady Di’s sister. Deportment-Chesterfield 
proposed for her hand after the Duke’s death, and was 
gratefully refused. So later on did the proud Duke of 
Somerset, who deemed the Seymours the greatest family’- 
since the flood, had insisted on the pas of precedence when 
WilliamYof Orange landed, and had received Charles of 
Spain at Portsmouth. What an alliance would that have 
been, such a conjunction of insufferable prides ! She, 
once merely a country miss, had grown to control a Court 
with a higher hand than he who had been born and bred to 
it. She ” the wisest fool which time has ever made,” and 
he, perhaps not the wisest ! 

But all this, on the toj) of many a conjecture which 
this book provokes and aids, must be relegated to the 
entrancing, the inexhaustible chapter of Might-have-beens. 

Walter Sichel. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


These charming verses lor 
children embody all the joy 

ousness of youth. They are full \ 

of rollicking humour, with here 
and there just a hint of sadness 

or sentiment that lends them ii. jj|^ o M 

very human touch, and will I 

n%a.ke an appeal 1o grown-ups ^ 

who love children, as well as lo 7^S\ 

the children themselves. Mr \ 

F'oley finds themes lor verse f-'-rd 

in the most commonplace every- l/j[/ 1/ j 1 

day things, and is never al u. Uo 'I /\ | ' 

loss for an idea, yet he is ifn f ** I f it 

always simple and natur.il, for /)• 

naturalness is the; keynote ot tlui 

whole book. “He seems to be — , , — ^ V 

able to read right into the heart — ffl 
of a child, to share its intense ' 

enjoyment of a circus, to realist' 
the many Icmplalions that lure 
a boy from tlu* way to school, 
and to understand t^very youth- 
ful thought and l.incy, which 

grown-up people usually forget so soon, but which they 
must live through again when they read his verses In a 
subtle way, too, Mr. Foley finds a delight in tracking down 
the little wealmesses ol parents, as in the “ Story of 
Self Sacrifice : 

*' Pop took me to the circus ’cause it disappoints me so 
To have to stay at home, although he doesn't care to go ; 
He’s seen it all so many tirni's, thtJ wagons and the tents ; 
The cages of wild animals and herds of elephcmts ; 

This morning he went down with me to watch the big paradi*. 
He was so dreadful busy that he oughtn't to have .st.iyed, 

He said he'd .seen it all before and all the reason he 
Went down and watched it coming was because it'.s new to 
me. . . 

And it goes on to slum how " Po]> ” missed nothing 
of the circus, yet spoke disparagingly of it when he went 
home, saying it was a “ sell,” and ” the same old show,” 

'* And said he’d seen it all before and all the reason he 
Had stayed and seen it all was 'cause it’s till so new to hie.” 

This is a book to keep and read and re- read wdiciiever yon 
are in need ol amusement and refreshment, for there is 
something in it to appeal to every mood. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS.t 












Lover's Lane. 


ul Gil Is ' (I 'ml } 


the common man. not by imaginative insight (his work 
is designedly only an informative handbook), but by the 
sheer insight of tireless investigation. 

Nobody can ]K)Ssibly conceive the .significance of dy- 
nastic Fgyptian Jiterature, witliout realising its ab.soliite 
dependence upon the religious life ol the people. The 
Egyptians .seemed to possess no kind of secular imagination 
at all. ICvcn the autobiographical confidences of priests 
and state oflicers ; the official Press Bureau of invasion, 
conquest, and pillage ; the homely apothegms of daily 
life and the stories of travel and adventure, though not 
obviously leligioiis in aim, arc either modelled upon or 
inspired by inytliological and ritualistic example and 
precedent. And by far the majority of tlu; writings 
inscribed upon papyri, stelre, and other monuments, and 
cut into the walls of tombs, pyramids, obelisks, and sarco- 
phagi, are devoted to liyrrms and legiuids of the gods, to 
ditliyrambic songs (such as in the Pyramid Texts), to moral 
and spiritual exhortation in the manner of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, to elaborate stories of the Creation, and to 
the sacrosanct Books of tlu*. Dead, wrifleii to speed the 
soul to a sate harbourage in the other world. It is no 
doubt the prevalence of theological literature which partly 
accounts for the absence of revolutionary expression, 
common in a people like the Egyptians, where the absolute 


To the casual reader, these two books, admirablv con- 
cise, lucid and co-ordinated as they arc would scarcely 
appear more than introductory manuals, as limited and 
selective as the greater number of such books, dealing, 
say, with the histories and literatures of Europe. But 
there is a great deal ol difference between ancient Egypt 
and even mediajval Europe. 'I'hc records are broken and 
fragmentary ; the translations from the texts entail a 
highly expert and specialised scholarsliip, and the work 
of research and deciphering alone of inscriptions on monu- 
ments, tombs, and fern pies require years of careful prepara- 
tion and patient discovery. In the light, therefore, of 
these diflicnlties, Dr. Wallis Budge's acliicvement is of 
considerable value. What this learned man has done is 
simply this. He has, in the fust place, bridged the 
remoteness which even more cultured people feel towards 
the government, religion, customs and letters of ancient 
Egypt ; and, in the second place, has neatly summarised 
the results of a complex erudition into a form accessible 
to and comprehensible by the normal reader. He has, 
in fact, revealed the mysterious annals of old Nile for 

♦ ” Boys and Girls.” By James W. Foley, js. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 

t ” The Literature of tlie Egyptians.” By E. H. Wallis Budge. 
38. 6d. net. (Dent.) ” A History of the Egyptian People." 
By E. H. Wallis Budge. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


autocracy of the king, tlie domination of the priestly 
orders, the rule of innumerable petty nobles, and the 
tradition of Imperieilism and aggrandisement, result in a 
grinding oppression of the slaves and the industrial and 
agricultural cla.sses. For the Egyptian religion was not 
only an intense faith, luit a peculiar wea])on and monopoly 
in the hands of the aristocratic caste. 'J'hi' consequence 
was that literature Nourished, so long as it was conserva- 
tive and was non-existent, as an expression of the inarticu- 
late needs of the people. Still, it is a fine literature, as 
extracts from Dr. Budge's book (translated with faultle.ss 
taste and appreciation of the English language) show 
amply enough. The ornaments, similes and coloured 
paraphrase of mystical symbolism are, as might be exjiected, 
far more characteristic of its temper, tlian simple and 
direct statement, lls imagery, though often, as in so 
many ancient literatures, a tedious cataloguing of attri- 
butes, can be rnagiiilicent and even exquisite. And in this 
literature, as in all lileraturos, there is that note of tem- 
porality, of regret at the passing of beauty, which is in 
Villon’s ” On sont les nciges d’antan ? ’’ and Keats’ ” Joy, 
whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.” 

Dr. Budge’s historical resume is divided into two parts - 
the dynastic records of Egypt, down to the Turkish occupa- 
tion, and an attempt at reconstructing the rehgious habits 
and daily life of the different classes. Before the reign of 
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the Ptolemies (the first Ptolemy was one of Alexander of 
Macedon’s generals), and the Roman suzerainty, and after 
the Neolithic period, Egypt, in the course of 4,000 years, 
had no fewer than thirty dynasties — native. Theban, 
Semitic, Hensu, Nubian, Assyrian, Persian, and Mace- 
donian. No history is more chequered, more futile in its 
foreign policy, and more glorious in its architectural 
achievements, also religious in their purpose and signifi- 
cance, and no nation has had as intricate, varied, and 
numerous a divine hierarchy. The history of ancient 
Egypt is indeed a history of its kings and its gods. To 
us, it is the history of the builders of its Pyramids. 

Harold Massingham. 


EARL ROBERTS.^ 

This is a serviceable and well-written chronicle of those 
more public achievements of one of our greatest soldiers, with 
which most of us are more or less superficially acquainted. 
It recounts the main facts of the career of Frederick Sleigh 
Roberts — how he was born at Cawnpore, September 30th, 
1832 ; how he was educated at Eton and at the military 
colleges of Sandhurst and Addiscombe ; how he took part 
in the Indian Mutiny, assisting at the Siege of Delhi and 
at the Relief of Lucknow and winning the Victoria Cross ; 
how he served in the Abyssinian Expedition ; how, in the 
second Afghan War he made his famous march from Kabul 
to Kandahar ; how, first as Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
and subsequently as Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
Indian Army, he re-organised the military forces of the 
King-Emperor ; and how finally, in the darkest hour of 
the South African struggle, he revived the prestige of 
British arms and turned the fortunes of the war. All this 
Sir George tells us in a narrative which — interesting as it is 
in many ways — suffers considerably in perspicuity from 
the unpardonable oversight which has permitted a military 
history of this seeming importance, dealing with operations 
on two continents, to issue from the press entirely un- 
provided with maps. But — to tell the truth — the theme 
which Sir George has elected to tackle seems to interest 
rather than to inspire him : he never rises to the height 
of his great argument. On the one hand, he tells us 
nothing fresh about the personality of Earl Roberts, and, 
on the other, he fails to explain where, when, and in what 
circumstances that great strategist mastered his job, 
learned, that is to say, to move and to maintain an army 
in the field, with due attention to communications, trans- 
port and supplies. Apart, however, from this failure to 
appreciate the significance and the bearing of that twenty 
years’ apprenticeship to his work which Earl Roberts 
served in the Quartermaster-General's Department of the 
Indian Army (1857-1878), ^part, too, from the quaint 
blunder which the biographer makes in devoting twenty- 
five pages of the life of his hero to that ill-considered attack 
on Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg, for which Lord Kitchener 
and not Lord Roberts was responsible, Sir George has, in 
this, the latest account of the great Field-Marshal’s doings, 
given us a trustworthy and quite a readable example of 
book-making. When we say that a work of this kind is 
neither an intimate biography nor a study of campaigns in 
the manner of Kinglake or of Napier, we are not seeking 
to belittle it, we are merely desirous of indicating its 
unambitious character and scope. 


THE WORKS OF TAGORE.t i - j 

All those who have read Tagore’s masterpiece, the 

Gitanjali/* will ask. in meeting two other of his books, 
whether they are equal to that one, and we must answer at 
once that in our opinion the lyrical beauties, which are 

* The life of Lord Robeits, K.G., V.C.'* Compiled by Sir 
George Forrest, C.I.E. 16s. net. (Cassell.) 

t The Kiiu of the Dark Chamber.** By Rabindranath 
Tagore. do. net (Macmfllan.)*— “ Chitra." By Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. as.^dd. net (Macmillan.) 


the great merit of the " GitanjaU,” are in ** The King of 
the Dark Chamber " somewhat cloaked by the mysticism 
that of course was also a considerable feature of the great 
book. It is unnecessary to explain who is the '* King,” 
that personage whom many search for with more or less 
success ; in fact, we should prefer if they were now and 
then disposed to interest themselves in other matters. It 
is not a play which could well be acted, not merely because 
the ” King ” remains invisible, but because the flitting to 
and fro of a number of characters seems to be govern Ai 
by no dramatic, but by a loftier sense. What particularly 
attracts us in this work are the incidental songs, especially 
those which the Grandfather sings, he being one of the few 
characters who remain permanently in our recollection. 
For example : 

“ I am waiting with my all in the hope of losing everything. 

I am watching at the roadside for him who turns one out into 
the open road. 

Who hides himself and sees, who loves you unknown to you, 

I have given my heart in secret love to him, 

I am waiting with my all in the hope of losing everything.” 
This work is not so well translated by Tagore into English 
as was the ” Gitanjali,” and the reason is that he very often 
uses slang or unpoetic expressions which are at variance 
with the atmosphere, at any rate with our idea of the 
Indian atmosphere. 

” Chitra ” is a far more delightful thing. ” Like an 
endless meaning,” says Modana, who is Eros, in the 
narrow span of a song.” And while we can read ” Chitra ” 
in an hour, it will not quickly fade from us. Simple and 
beautiful and grand, it recounts the adventure of a Princess 
and her Hero-Lover ; it has, we learn, been performed in 
India without scenery ; and although two gods, Modana 
and Vasanta, are introduced, there are no difficulties in the 
way of an adequate representation. It is practically a duet 
of love between Chitra and Arjuna, the latter being a prince 
of the house of Kurus who, during the action, is living as 
a herihit in the forest. The lyrical drama is based on a 
story fi'om the Mahabharata, which tells how Arjuna came 
to Manipur and asked the king for the hand of his charming 
daughter. The princess had always been treated as if she 
were the king’s son, for he had no other child, and on con- 
dition that Arjuna agrees to let the princess’s son be ” the 
price* that I shall demand for this marriage,” the king gives 
his consent ; Arjuna lives there for three years, and on 
the birth of the child he sets out again on his travels. In 
Tagore’s play there are, as we would expect, various 
subtleties introduced : ” Not for the short span of a day, 
but for one whole year,” says Vasanta, Lord of the Seasons, 
” the charm of spring blossoms shall nestle round thy 
limbs.” And when Arjuna succumbs to her ; ” Alas,” 

she cries, ” it is not 1 , not I, Arjuna I It is the deceit of a 
god. Go, go, my hero, go. Woo not falsehood, offer not 
your great heart to an illusion. Go.” And the following 
scene between her and the two gods is gloriously Ruskinian 
and at the same time Oriental. ” From the flowering 
Malati bower overhead,” says she, " silent kisses dropped 
over my body. On my hair, my breast, my feet, each 
flower chose a bed to die on. I slept. ... It seemed to 
me that I had. on opening my eyes, died to all realities of 
life and undergone a dream birth into a shadow land. Shame 
slipped to my feet like loosened clothes. I heard his call — 
* Beloved, my most beloved I * And all my forgotten lives 
united in one and responded to it.” But she longs to 
reveal herself to him without disguise. ” A time will come 
of itself,” says Vasanta, ” when the heat-cloyed bloom of 
the body will droop, and Arjuna will gladly accept the 
abiding fruitful truth in thee. Oh, child, go back to thy 
mad festival.” In the rest of the play, whoso» develop- 
ment excites our intense sympathy, there are frequent 
passages over which we linger : “I am thinking,'* says 
Arjuna, ” that you, with this same lightness of touch and 
sweetness, are weaving my days of exile into an immortal 
wreath, to crown me when I return home.” And ” the 
loveliness of your body,” says Vasanta to the princess. 
” will return to-morrow to the ineithaustible stores of the 
spring.” The beauties of this small book are almost ini- 
exhaustible. Henry BaerlsIxn. 
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W^OMEN AND MEN.* , 

In The Three Sisters Miss Sinclair has given us a 
poignant story, admirably skilful in staging, conduct, and 
construction. No doubt its sombreiiess of tone partly 
inheres in the conception itself, and so has the artistic 
cachet of true inevitableness ; yet the reflective reader 
will detect in this somewhat morbific atmosphere traces 
of the author's own parti pris. The Carteret sisters, for 
example, are genuine creations, while the father, who is the* 
liinge of their lives, is distinctly a construction — an amalgam 
of unlovely qualities against which, as against certain 
ethical formulas, the writer is disccrnibly running a tilt. 
Jim Greatorex, too, stands forth a living personality, so 
truly created that one is scarcely conscious of the builder's 
hand ; yet in the happenings which centre about him one 
again savours, here and there, the parti pris. In the 
same way one feels tliat the triumph of the meek, “ good 
and sweet," subtly hypocritical Mary, though very cleverly 
managed, is managed. 

The action of the story lies in the black-grey village of 
Garth, Garthdale : a milieu heartily loathed by Mary 
and Ally Carteret, loved for its magical moors by the 
third sister, the nobler Gwenda. Fhe flat gloom of the 
Vicarage home, ruled by the bullying father, is impinged 
upon by a well-drawn, upstanding character, Dr. Koweliffe. 
The pursuit of Roweliife by the unhappy, fragile, neurotic 
Ally is the first phase of a drama -too full and complex 
for a just conspectus in any short article — whose issue is 
the powerful climax of Chapter .KLVIIl. But upon some 
of the high-lighted moments of ilie drama interest 
fastens strongly, e.g. the telling incident of the mare's 
colic ; the clever turn given to the story by Ally’s en- 
deavour to reclaim Greatorex, leading to her meal by his 
fireside; the concert, with Jim’s exalted emotionalism; 
Essy Gale’s parting with the Vicar, and subsequent scene* 
with her mother ; the moment in which Gwenda accepts 
her own adoration of Rowclitfe— " It had received the 
dangerous sanction of her soul," Markedly effective also 
are the scenes in Chapters XXXJII. and XXXIV. between 
the Vicar and his daughters ; the line.ssing by which Mary 
wins her traitorous triumph ; the iinely touched repentance 
of Greatorex — and most markedly the climax, already 
alluded to, of Ally’s rUbdcle. Alter this point the story, 
though it maintains its hold, is less convincing, for one 
acquiesces but doubtfully in the strong Gwenda’s obsession, 
through so many years, by a futile passion. 

Mr. Coning.sby Dawson obtains his effects in " 'Fhe 
Raft " mainly by a sequence of impressionistic sketches, 
telling and clever in their brushwork, but sometimes 
over-sudden and keyed a little too highly, for the plane of 
nature, Jehane, for instance, falls deeply in love immedi- 
ately, loses the lover to her friend Nan, steps off the raft 
of spinsterhood into matrimony with another man, and, 
already a mother, embarks upon a fresh marriage in 
Chapter VI. Verily the modern novelist is a quick-firer 
or nothing I As a foil to the sour, jealous, brooding Jehane 
the author depicts with marked success, in her friend Nan, 
a lovable wife and mother, sweet all through yet in nowise 
vapid. The figure of Nan gleams brightly all through the 
relations of the two families whose affairs are the chiel 
concernment of the story. Her husband, Barrington, is 
the strong sound man ; the other, Jehane’s second venture, 
is a flimsy, contemptible creature upon whom, in the 
present writer’s view, the artist bestows too large a space 
of canvas. He is frankly a bore to every character in 
the book ; and the reader, painfully in accord with this 
verdict, could well do with less of Ocky Waffles. Yet if 
over-done, Ocky is well done, and strikes a note of geniune 
pathos on the emergence which follows upon his downfall, 
the events precedent to which might be compressed with 
advantage to the work. 

At one period of the story the reader is somewhat over- 
loaded with the infants of the two families, and their 
funniments ; but when the babies grow up into children, 

* "The Three. Sisters." By May Sinclair. 6s. (Hutchinson.) — 
" The Ralt" _ 6s. By Coning^ty Dawson. (Constable.) 


the author is at his best. In the tricycling adventures 
of Peter and Kay he gives us childhood done with real 
charm, while the semi-fairy tale of Happ3" Cottage and the 
Haunted Wood is enwrapped in an atmosphere of tru(‘ 
poetic feeling and subtly quiet beauty. 'I'he Fawn Man 
and the Golden Woman arc clever, intentionally elusive' 
sketches. In the vivid snapshots of Henley, with its riot 
of colour and love-making, as in the astonishingly vital 
moments of the race for the Headship of the river, the 
author shows his command of tlu? li ving-picturc.sqiie. 
The low-comccly characters, thnugJi funny enough, might 
have been a little more sparingly used, especially as each 
and all — cabmen, cooks, nuiscmaids, polieenicn, use the 
same over-acceiih*(l cockney tlialcci. 

TIakom) Vai.hn(;s. 


THE FORERUNNER OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY.* 

A romantic interest always attaches to a man who, 
being endowed by Providence with wealth and high station, 
foregoes the public career which such advantages would 
seem naturally to mark out for him, and devotes his life 
to the furtlicrance of thought. Such a man was Robert 
Boyle, the youngest son of the great Earl of Cork, who 
rendered such distinguished services to the English Crown 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and who 
left a large family of sons and daughters, each one of 
whom was well fitted by nature to uphold their father's 
lofty reputation. Robert Boyle could have achieved 
any position that he chose. He could have been a peer, 
a bishop, or Provost of ICton. But to him titular great- 
ness seemed " an impediment to the knowledge of many 
retired truths " ; and he felt, over and above the absence 
of any " inward motion to it by the Holy Ghost," that 
the less he shared in the patrimonies of the Church the 
more influence he would have in religious matters. He 
would not fetter himself by tests and oaths (and for this 
reason declined the presidcuicy of the Royal Society, of 
which he was one of the chief ornaments), he could nol 
alter his character, he wished to remain completely fret* 
to pursue his researches for the good of mankind in the 
service of God. And so it was tliat ho remained to the 
end simply " Mr. Boyle " — a virtuoso and an " Honourable 
Person," and that he died unmarried witJiin seven days 
of his sister Lady Ranelagh, the staunchest of all hie 
friends and the only person who knew the story of the 
small ring which he wore from his youth onwards " for a 
particular reason.” 

Posterity has not given to Boyle quite so high a scientific 
reputation as he enjoyed among his contemporaries, and 
the comparative vagueness with which Miss Masson des- 
cribes the results of his main life’s work is the mure sur- 
prising that she docs not appear wholly to accept this 
modern estimate. The principal facts, of course, are 
here. We hear much in an indefinite manner of Boyle's 
air-pump, the Machma Boyleana, perfected for him by 
Hooke, which was to enable him to make a " just theory 
of the air," and to ** demonstrate its elasticity." We 
have a due reference to " Boyle’s Law " and to the kindred 
" Hooke’s Law." We are referred to a recent Presidential 
Address to the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in wliich Sir William Ramsay stateil ; 

** It was Robert Boyle, in his ' Skeptical Chymisl,* who first 
controverted these ancient and media; val notions, and who gave 
to the word ' element ' the meaning it now possesses — the 
constituent of a compound." 

In the main, however, Mi.ss Masson gives us little detail 
as to the way in which Boyle " amassed and examined 
evidences that were to break down the old mistaken 
notions of the Greek and medieval philosophy, and to 
build up — a very little way, perhaps, but on a new and 
sure foundation — ^the mighty structure of physical and 

• " Robert Boyle." By Flora Masson. 7s. 6d. net. " (Con- 
stable.) 
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chemical science.” The laborious experiments of a chem- 
ical or a physical laboratory, fascinating as they are to 
the man of science, do not, perhaps, make very good 
reading, but so scholarly a biography as this is should 
certainly have contained more particulars as to Boyle's 
work. A summary, such as that contained in the ** Dic- 
lionary of hTational Biography,” on this, the most important, 
aspect of Boyle's life would liavc done no harm to a book 
written in so charming a style and containing accounts 
of so many delightful and interesting episodes. 

So thick, indeed, do these incidents press upon one 
another that one can readily understand Miss Masson’s 
absorption in them. The Boyle's are just the sort of people 
about whont it is a pleasure to read and write. Each one 
of them had a strongly-marked personality, which was 
not the Ics.s real if it did not show itself so patently as 
did that, for example, of *' unrewly ” Mary, afterwards 
Countess of Warwick. Robert Boyle was no exception to 
the family rule. As quite a little fellow he was pnniounced 
to be ” spiritay,” and his housemaster al Eton, Harrison, 
took peculiar trouble over his education. In his early 
days he was, perhaps, somothiiig of a prig, but this defect 
wore off, or wo may be sure that Samuel Pepys would 
never have written of him in sucli appreciative terms as 
he did. One of the most pleasant traits of the Boyles 
was their staunchness. The great I Carl of Cork was never 
too haughty to ignore a poor cousin, and Miss Masson 
argues with great plausibility that Milton’s life was prob- 
ably saved at the Restoration by the exercise of the 
powerful Boyle interest at Court. Robert Boyle in par- 
ticular was a thoroughly good man, incapable of acting 
against the dictates of his conscience, and charitable in 
a bounteous and unostentatious fashion, a man who took 
so seriously his position as Governor of the Society for 
the Propagation (jf the Gospel that the New ICnglandcrs 
called him their ” charitable, indefatigable, nursing father." 
If his own experiments entitle him to be styled the true 
forerunner of the modern chemist, there is no doubt that 
science also received great impetus from the mere re- 
searches of so noble minded and so nobly bred a gentleman 
as Robert Boyle. 

Maxwell H. H. Macartney. 


GODS AND MEN * 

Mr. James Stephens already' greatly daring in the 
" Crock of Gold,” and in ” Here are Ladies,” excels his 
own audacity jri his last work, ” The Demi-Gods.” We 
had got used 1o Icpra-chann.s and fairies, hobnobbing witli 
philosophers and resisting arrest by the police, and it had 
seemed a natural thing, this blending of the human with 
the supernatural. But the corruption of an archangel, 
a sera])li, and a cherub by the seductivci philosophy of 
Patsy MacCann, the wandering tinker and thief of the 
West of Ireland, makes one open his eyes very wide. Of 
courr.c, these heavenly beings were of Irish descent, and 
so may have had, on that account, a latent propensity for 
the mode of life to which I’alsy MacCann introduced them. 
Anyway, ik> sooner had they divested themselves of their 
wings, their crowms, and other celestial trappings, than 
they at once accommodated themselves to the wandering 
life led by the tinker and his fair daughter, Mary. 

They learned to smoke strong plug-tobacco, to drink 
whisky when it was available, and generally to live on 
stolen food, without any human qualms of conscience. 
This was the society to which the celestial beings jwere 
introduced by Patsy : 

" Tbo wandering ballad-singer with his wallet of songs slung 
al his ragged haunch ; the travelling musician whose blotchy 
hddle could sneeze out the ten strange tunes he had learned 
from his father and from his father’s generations before him ; 
the little band travelling the world carrying saplings and rushes 
from the stream which they wove cunningly into tables and 
chairs warranted not to last too long, the folk who sold rootless 

The Demi-Gods." By James Stephens. 5s. (Mac- 
millan.) 


ferns to people from whose window-ledges they had previously 
stolen the pots to plant them in ; the men whS went roaring along 
the roads driving the cattle before them from fair to market and 
back again ; the hairy tinkers with their clattering metals,^who 
marched in the angriest of battalions and who spoke a language 
composed entirely of curses.” 

Brien, of the O’Brien nation, who had set both Heaven 
and Hell by the ears, and had bewildered even Rhadaman- 
thus himself by his persistent claim for the return of his 
lost threepenny piece, reappears in ” The Demi-Gods.” 
only to meet with an inglorious end by being kicked to 
death by an inoffensive ass, while fighting with Patsy for 
the possession of the wanton Eileen in Cooley. 

I here are many beautiful passages in the book, more 
especially those dealing with natural objects, the breaking 
of the dawn over the mountains, the gurgling of the streams 
and the fading of the daylight along the bosom of the happy 
fields. 

But it is the gradual unfolding of the idyll of the Cherub 
Art, and Mary MacCann, that Mr. Stephens reaches his 
highest level. Nothing could be more lender, more 
delicate, more beautiiul than the dawn of love between 
the Demi-God and the Mortal Maid : 

•* 'J'herc was birth already between them — sex was bui n 
and something else was shaping feebly to existence. Love, that 
protection and cherishing, that total of life, the shy prince 
scarcely to be known among the teeming populations of the world, 
raised languidly from enchanted sleep a feeble hand. What 
fire did their eyes utter. The quiet night became soundingly 
vocal. Winged words were around her again as in that twilight 
when her heart loosed its first trials of song. Though the night 
was about her black and calm, there was dawn and sunlight 
in her heart, and she bathed herself deeply in the flame.” 

And, at last, Art chooses earth rather than heaven, 
rends in pieces his beautiful many-colourcd wings and 
casts them to the winds. 

Let you and I go down after the people,’ he said. But 
Mary was weeping, and as they paced down the narrow track, 
he laid a great arm about her shoulder.” 

It is not easy to criticise Mr. Stephen’s work. He is 
in a class by himself, and we can only compare him with 
himself. It is enough to say that ” The Demi-Gods ” 
bears this test of ('omparison and emerges with laurels 
undiminished. 

H. A. Hinkson. 


ADVENTURES IN THE COMMUNE* 

Quite the most interesting chapters of Mr. ICniest Alfred 
Vizctelly’s new book of rerniniscence.s, ” My Adventures 
in the Commune,” arc those which contain the author’s 
piquant little biographies of the leaders of the movement, 
men most of whose names are to the English reader abso- 
lutely unknown. Who, for instance has heard of Paschal 
Gnoiisset, the hel-ami and ” blood ” of the great revolt ? 
Yet Gnousset belonged in turn to the Central Committee 
of the Federation of the National Guard and to the Com- 
mune, and acted as a sort of Foreign Secretary ; while, 
after his escape with his friend Rochefort from New Cale- 
donia, ho founded a journal called ” L’Ediication Physique,” 
to which, says Mr. Vizetelly, young Frenchmen largely owe 
it that nowadays they have made such progress in foot- 
ball, boxing, and other sports and pastimes. General 
Cluseret, again, is but nominis umbra. Yet he was the 
Commune’s War Minister, and long before the Municipal 
Guard revolted, he was a well-known military adventurer. 
Under the Republican Government of 1848 he commanded 
a battalion of the Mobile Guard and received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour for his share in suppressing the 
June insurrection. Subsequently he took part in the 
Crimean War, served under Garibaldi in Sicily, fought 
under McClellan in the American Civil War, and was mixed 
up with the Fenian scheme for seizing Chester Castle. 

* ” My Adventures in the Commune.” By Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
12s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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Apart from these admirable pen -portraits of 
the more eminent Communards, boot-makers, 
many of them, characteristically enough, the most 
attractive feature of this excellent volume of 
memoirs is the full and trenchant analysis which 
Mr. Vizetelly gives of the causes of the great 
upheaval ; never have they been more keenly 
probed or more clearly summarised. 



DOSTEOVSKY SELF REVEALED.^ 

Almost any collection of letters is bound to 
be a web of mingled yarn, good and ill 
together. Jlvcii Lamb wrote letters unlit for 
publication -unfit, I hasten to add, through 
absence of interest, not through presence of 
naughtiness. This volume^ is no exception to 
the rule. Some of the letters liavc little special 
interest, .and some have merely Hashes of interest. 

In some, too, the interest is p.ainful, monotonous, 
and slightly irrelevant. Page follow.s page giving 
us little but the repetition of the sad and, we 
fear, not very heroic story of Dostoevsky’s 
struggles with debt, illness, and temptation in 
foreign cities. All the.se things, we know', were 
factors of great importance in his art and life ; 
but the letters represent them out <jf all pro- 
portion. Tile tiling that matters mo.st, the 
intense nationalism that makes him .almost 
the best interpreter of Kussia to us Western 
Europeans, appears here (if the Hibernianism 
be permitted) by its absence rather than by 
its prc.scnce. We get his perpetual' coin plaints at 
absence from Kussia, but we get far too little of 
his actual vivifying conUact with the native soil. 

'J'he foreign letters have not even the intere.st of 
travel litemtiire. In Switzerland or in Italy Dostoevsky 
s.aw nothing but deprivation of Kus.sia. The great Gibbon 
remarks of a famous city to which volumes have been 
devoted, “ The spectacle of Venice alTorded some hours of 
astonishment ” ; upon which Mr. Birrell remarks that, 
long-winded as Gibbon is supposed to be, no one could be 
shorter with a city or a century. Dostoevsky is equally 
curt. Tired of Switzerland, he crosses to Milan, and stays 
there merely because he cannot aftord to go further. But, 
he adds, " At the end of November, I mean to move to 
Florence, lor there are J^ussi.an papers there, and perhaps 
living may be cheaper. On the way 1 shall make a detour 
to Venice, so as to .show it to my wife." Has anyone 
else ever given such .am.azing reasons for visiting the pe.arls 
of Italy ? 

While we arc in the vein of objection let us note another 
defect of the volume. Its provenance is uncertain. It 
seems to be a translation, not from Kussian origin.als, 
but from a German edition with many excisions, perhaps 
judicious, perhaps not — we simply do not know. We do 
know, however, tliat a whole series of letters was with- 
drawn from public.ation by the author's widow, and remains 
scaled up in the J^ostoevsky Museum at Moscow. The 
volume is thus frankly imperfect. Let us take it then for 
what it is, and be thankful that we have so much. 

That much is a very great deal ; for the volume at its 
best is most fascinating and appealing. There is danger 
in being positive about anything ; but I feci sure that 
in no collection of letters, wheresoever issued and by 
whomsoever written, can there be found a more wonderful, 
moving document than the long letter written by Dosto- 
evsky to his brotlier in 185^^, describing his journey from 
the Petersburg prison to Siberia, and his experiences as a 
convict in those regions of sorrow. The letter is the germ 
of " The House of the Dead,** and those who know that 
vivid and dreadful book will be specially glad to meet 

• "Letters of Fyodor' Michailovitch DostocvskyLl^o His 

Family and Friends." Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Soldiers firing on insurgents 
from the housetops. 

Fro.'ii “ My AilveiUiiros in the Coinimiiu*” ((.'lidtio & Wiiidns) 

its fir.st-haiul original. 'Hie Kilter i.s preceded by certain 
otliers written from the tort less during the iirst months of 
his imprisonment, and the set forms a narrative of most 
tciTible interest. J.ct us piece together a few quotations : 

"The worst of all .are tJie twilight hours. It is soon quite 
dark here. I often cannot get to sleep till about one or two 
in the morning, and the five hours during which I have to lie 
in darkness .are hard to bear 'J'hry are injuring niy health 
more than anything else. ... I have lost all sense* of tiiiie. , . . 
Possibly I shall not, .all llie sunnner through, sec so much as 
one green leaf. . . . [The months pass on.j Tlic autumn 
months, which 1 find so trying. ;ire drawing near, and with 
them returns my hyjHM-hondria. 'Die sky is already grey ; 
my he.alth .and good heart arc dependent on tIio.se little tatters 
of blue that I can s('e Irom iny casemate. But, at any rate, 
I’m alive. . . . [The winter coiiies.j To-day, the 2Jnd of 
December, wi; were all taken to Seiiiyonovsky Square. TJiero 
the death -sentence was re.ail to us. we were given the Cross to 
kiss, the dagger was broken over our heads, anil onr funeral 
toilets made. 'I'heii three of us were put standing before the 
palisades lor the execution of the death-sentence. I was sixth 
in the row ; we. were called iqi by groups ol tlirec, and .so I was 
in tlie second group, and had not more than a minute to live, 
1 thought ol you, my brother, and of yours , m that last moment 
you alone were in my mind ; then first I learnt how very much 
I love you, my beloved brotlier." 

As wc know now, the sentouces were never meant to be 
carried out : tliey'^ were intended .as a lesson of " frighlful- 
ness " to the supposed revolutionaries, whose retd punish- 
ment was to be exile to Siberia. Our space does not 
permit of any quotation.s from the long Siberia letter, 
with its terrible description of the convicts’ shod, reeking 
with wet and filth and stencil unutterable. J*erhap.s it is 
as well. Mere quotation would convey little of its cumula- 
tive effect. 

Dostoevsky was twice an exile ; and it is safe to say 
that he was harmed more his flight into Liirope to 
escape liis debts than by the hardshijis of his earlier punish- 
ment. At the worst Siberia w.as J^ussia, and, whatever 
he suffered, he was less unhappy there than in the detested 
cities of the Occident. He accepted the first exile as a 
challenge to the spirit, and got from his experience a certain 
quality tliat makes his work intensely individual 
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appealing ; from the second and more ignominious exile 
he got a few scenes and incidents for his novels, but got 
them at a terrible cost to his soul. So bitterly did this 
Russian of the Russians hate his self-imposed imprison- 
ment in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, that he resented, 
with a sort of personal hatred, the apparent happiness of 
his countrymen who preferred to live abroad. Hence 
arose his quarrel with Turgenev : 

" I kept putting off my visit to him — still, eventually I had 
to call. I went aiK>ut noon and found him at breakfast. 1*11 
tell you frankly — I never really liked the man. . . . My bitterest 
complaint against him is his book * Smoke.’ He told me him- 
self that the leading idea, the point at issue, in that book is 
this : If Russia were destroyed by an earthquake and vanislied 
horn the globe, it would mean no loss to humanity — it would 
not even be noticed. . . . Amongst other things, he told me 
that we are bound to crawl in the dust before the Germans . . . 
and that all attempts to create an independent Russian culture 
are but folly and pigheadedness. . . . T brought forth all the 
hatred that these three months have accumulated in n;e against 
the Germans. ‘ Do you know what swindlers and rogues they 
are hero ? Verily the common people arc much more evil and 
dishonest here than they are with us ; and that they arc stupider 
there can be no doubt. With what has your " civilisation " 
endowed the Germans, and wherein do tliey surpass us ? ' He 
turned pale (it is no exaggeration), and said ; ‘ In speaking 
thus, you insult me personally. You know quite well that I 
have definitely settled here, that 1 consider myself a Ciennan 
and not a Russian, and am proud of it. . . We took leave 
of one another politely and I promised myself that I would 
never again cross Turgenev’s threshold.” 

The volume concludes with some excellent personal 
recollections and contemporary judgments of Dostoevsky, 
Until a fuller collection of letters shall displace it, the book 
is the finest interpretation to be liad of this wild and often 
puzzling novelist. ( )nc thing clearly emerges : that to 
Dostoevsky’s typical characters — to Raskolnikov, Alyosha, 
Myshkin and the rest, another must be added — Dostoevsky 
himself. 

, George Samj*son. 


IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE^ 

There could be no better evidence of the profound impres- 
sion made by his “ What Is and What Might Be ** than 
this apology which Mr. Edmond Holmes has now written. 
Just three years liave passed since Mr. Holmes published 
his educational work. In so brief a space of time it would 
be absurd to suppose that any very widespread practical 
results could have been achieved, even if the remarkable- 
theories which he then enunciated had met with instan- 
taneous and general acceptance. It takes time to ” scrap ’’ 
the educational machinery of a country and to substitute 
new “ plant.” But, of course, no such ready acceptance 
was found for his theories, and, though Mr. Holmes awoke 
responsive chords in the hearts of many earnest thinkers, 
whether professed educationists or not, he has had to meet 
a flood of criticism both of the intelligent and unintelligent 
oi*der. 

Among these critics the Herbartians have been prominent, 
and it is with their objections to his views that Mr. Holmes 
first deals. He is careful to point out that the followers of 
Hcrbart do not necessarily represent the views that Herbart 
himself would have preached to-day had he lived to see, 
for example, the results of recent researches into wheat 
and other cultivated plant nature, and throughout he 
shows a markedly fair appreciation of Herbart's undeniable 
contribution to educational theory. His words, therefore, 
gain additional forpe when, after proclaiming his belief 
that there are certain central tendencies in human nat]ypre 
which are directed towards the ideal perfection oi tdxe 
human t3rpe, that; in promise and potency Man is good, 
ahd that the function of education is to foster the growth 
of human nature as an orgamc whole, and so help it to unfold 
its natural goodness and grow towards its natural perfection, 
he proceeds : 

• ” In Defence uf What Might Be.” By K. G. A. Holmes. 
4s, 6d, net. (Constable.) — ” The Feeding of School Children.** 
By M. E. Bulkley, 3s. 6d. nctt» (Bell.) — ” The Montessori 
Manual.'* By D. C. Fisher. 4s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


” If I were to abjure this faith, what would the Herbartians 
offer me in its place ? A theory of education which is derived 
deductively from a fantastic psycho-philosophy, belonging to a 
bygone age, and is, therefore, out of touch with the more recent 
developments of psycho-philosophical speculation and psycho- 
]>hysiological research ; which repudiates the authority of 
Nature and derives no support from the analogies of the world 
of life and growth ; which is precluded by its own first principles 
from studying human nature as it manifests itself in the chud*6 
unfolding life, . . . which makes the teacher a mere piirveyor 
of ' presentations * or ' ideas,* and yet allows him to flatter himself 
that he is a builder of souls ; . . . which regards itself as final arid 
authoritative, and would impose itself dogmatically, if it could 
but capture the machinery of education, on every teacher and 
every child.’* 

But the Herbartians are not the only critics with whom 
Mr. Holmes breaks a lance. In a chapter on ” Original 
Sin *' he makes a vigorous reply to the attack made upon 
him by Canon Scott Holland, and concludes a piece of 
remarkably close and lucid reasoning with the prophecy 
that the battle of Armageddon which is to come upon us in 
the world of ideas will be one “ between Supernaturalisni 
and the ' Higher Pantheism,* ” between those who would 
break up the Universe into two dissevered worlds — one 
shadowy and the other dead — and those who think of it 
as a living whole.” From Canon Scott Holland and the 
neo-Anglican intellectuals Mr. Holmes passes on to Professor 
Eucken in a chapter on the ” Philosoj^hy of Self-Realisa- 
tion,” and thence again to Dr. Geraldine Hodgson and 
those who hold with her that the fundamental ideas of 
the Montessori system and of that urged by Mr. Holmes 
must lead children down the ” Primrose Path *' of ruination 
and aggravate that national decadence which, in the eyes 
of these critics, appears to be taken for granted. 

One of the most important chapters is that in which 
Mr. Holmes suggests a few remedies ior the evils he deplores. 
He docs not present us with any cut-and -dried scheme ; 
he puts forward his ideas ” teluclantly, and almost against 
my better judgment ” ; his aim in writing about education 
is to set 'people thinking. The full force of his suggestions 
is only to be appreciated by the initiated, but it is of 
interest to learn that he would abolish the examinations 
for entrance into the Public Schools, boycott the Oxford 
and Cambridge and all other local examinations, do away 
with the elementary school teacher's Certificate examination 
and induce the Training Colleges to undergo a radical 
transformation from within. Truly a sweeping set of pro- 
posals, but as an educationist Mr. Holmes is nothing it 
not drastic, and his skill and ease as a writer helps him 
not a little to put forward his theories in the most plausible 
and attractive manner, even when (as is often the case) 
he is arguing out some profound philosopliical truth. 

Of the other two books under review a brief notice must 
suffice. Mrs h'ishcr is already well-known to education- 
ists as not only a warm champion, but an able exponent 
of the Montessori system, and this reputation will be fully 
maintained by her extremely useful handbook. She says 
what she has to say in the simpliest and most lucid lan- 
guage, and if she has nothing very fresh to tell to the initiated 
her book — which is admirably illustrated — should make an 
excellent introduction to a study of the more purely 
philosophical principles of Dr. Montessori's system. Miss 
Bulkley's monograph is a sturdy piece of informative 
writing which discusses the subject in very considerable 
detail and J^ears evidence in every page of having been 
written by one who thoroughly understands a most diffi- 
cult and important problem. Her general conclusions 
that in present conditions the provision of school meals 
is a necessity ; that the meals should be provided for all 
children (in the Public Elementary Schools) witljput any 
inquiry into their parents* circumstances, and thSat the 
meals should be continued throughout the school year 
and, if necessary, during the holidays will, of course, not . 
meet with general acceptance. That the favourite saying 
of Sir Roger de Coverley applies to tliis as to other problems, 
Miss Bulkley is quite willing to admit ; and her own fairneBS 
to her opponents leads one to express the hope that they 
will at least do her the justice to consider carefully the 
facts and arguments which she has marshalled with such 
obvious care and skill. H. M. 
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“THE DEATH OF A NOBODY.”* 

Let us say at once that this is a book of uncommon 
beauty, power, and significance. It is entirely original, 
perfect in its workmanship, and so rarificd and pointed in 
its minute and delicate psychology, that clioice and brillianl 
as is the handling of the theme, its fidelity to the common, 
seemingly trivial, but actually momentous facts of life, 
is unquestionable. The “ nobody " is an engine-driver, 
who dies early in the book. All the remaining chapters 
are devoted to tracing the permutations, radiations and 
electrical affinities of the dead man’s soul with the souls of 
the living people with whom, however remotely and 
partially, it comes into contact. It tingles through the 
consciousness of his fellow-lodgers, of the liltlo girls who 
buy a wreath for tlic grave, through the funeral procession, 
tlirough the minds of the old father and mother of the 
dead man, away in Auvergne, and finally through the 
vague aspirations and probings of a young man .strolling 
the boulevards two years later. It is a .supremely intricate 
and difficult piece of work, but its most intangible and 
fragmentary reactions are described, sorted and analyzed, 
with an almost uncanny precision and penetration, i'here 
is no book quite like it in all the range of modern fiction, 
be it French, Kngli.sh, Swedish, Italian or Russian. A 
portion of its ideas is, no doubt, deiivod from M. Rergson’s 
theories of groiip-coiisciousncss, but these hypotheses are 
so wonderfully translated into imaginative psycliology, that 
its illumination becomes entinily its own. In spite of the 
elaborate and meticulous study of the most evanescent ol 
human emotions, the book never loses its entity in the 
pursuit of mere detail. For there is nothing which M. 
Romaines describes, which he docs not make of a powerful 
and subtle value. The translation is remarkably well 
done. It is faithful, but not baldly literal, exact, but 
always choice and exquisite, and it really does grapple, ab 
lew translations do, with the quintessence of the author's 
meaning. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN.t 

rhe second of these two volumes, the fourth of the col- 
lected works in JCnglisli, contains the “ Jxgcndary and 
Symbolic Dramas,” ” llannele,” ” 'fhe Sunken Bell,” and 
” Henry of Aue ” ; and in the introduction to it Mr. Ludwig 
r.ewisohn, the editor, deals with the ” new idealism ” in 
the advent of which these plays had their part. ” Maeter- 
linck,” he says, ” began to weave his unearthly dreams ; 
lb.sen was confirmed in the tendency to symbolism that 
germinates in the plays of his middle period ; Strindberg 
turned mystic ; Rostand ga\ e new life to the romantic 
drama in verse ” ; and then lie adds this curious sentence : 
” Various as these manifestations were, they sprang from 
a common weariness of the hardness of truth and the 
pitilessness of life.” That sentence is, perhaps, a more 
illuminating comment both on the change in question and 
on the situation that preceded and occasioned it, than it 
was meant to be. It might more truly be said that the 
revolt was from a hardness that was not true, and from a 
form of pitilessness that was not life, but born of literary 
circles, into a symbolism and sentiment equally untrue to 
life, and equally born of literary circles. Those who are 
hunted by an obsession seldom escape from it ; for its 
presence is as obvious in the averted glance and the 
defending arm as it was in the preceding hypnotic 
obedience ; and in Gerhart Hauptmann, in these two 
volumejt^ before us, both aspects may be seen of d partial 
and, therefore, inaccurate vision. 

Truth may be hard, but it is also exalting, and the 
exaltation flushes the hardness with ardour, though it 
may not diminish its severity. So life may be pitilessness 
enough, but it has its compensations to those who are 

* The Death of a Nobody. By }ules Romains. Translated 
by Desmond McCarthy and Sidney Waterlow. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Howard Latimer.) 

t ” The Dramatics Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” Vols. III. 
and IV. 5s. set each. (Martin Seeker.) 


willing to become aware of them. It is mainly a question 
of attitude. ” Michael Kramer” for instance, is pitilessly 
true in its description of the ardent teacher and painter, 
the very earnestness and rightness of whose demands on 
his family was the measure of his misunderstanding 
of them and of their withdrawal from him as domineering ; 
of the narrow-minded wife whose limited intelligence be- 
came so ugly beside the husband ; of Arnold, his son, with 
a wayward stock of genius in him that the father recog- 
nised (and we ought also to recognise .seeing we are told 
it exists), but lazy, thriftless and fundamentally sordid ; 
and of Michalinc, the daughter, the only one who recog- 
nised the father's real splendour, solid, trustworthy, 
appreciative and patient, but without any of the genius 
for which her father sought. It is all true, terribly true, 
and we may recognise it as we would recognise a photo- 
graph ; yet, like a iihotograph, it is only superficially true. 
The two factors from which Iht^ .situation takes its virtue 
iire the gemu.s in AnioM which caused his father to expect 
.so much from him, and Micliacl Kramer's own large purpose 
in life. The central scene in the play, when Michael, 
possessed of the secret of Arnold’s nightly wanderings, 
struggles with Jiis son in an effort to find some nobility to 
which to appeal, takes its wludc value from these two 
opposing factors in the play. Vet even as wc call them 
factors wc have to recognise that they are rather stipula- 
tions conceded than things made real ; for Arnold’s genius 
is never made real to us (and therolorc his death is less a 
tragedy than a de.sirable di.sniis.sal), whereas Michael's own 
art only emerges in some slight sentences by I-achmann. 
Whether the factiirs of a play should remain a stipulation 

-or rather, how far they may do so — is its own question ; 
at the moment the consideration is that had these things 
been made real to us, the whole picture would have been 
made, not less pitiless, but pitiless in our altogether different 
way ; with the sordidness a relieving dignity and splendour 
would have taken their part, even though it were only a 
missed splendour, a fallen dignity, in Arnold. Indeed, 
we should then have pitied Arnold, instead of wishing to 
have him pul out of the way. 

As it is, we look in upon the Arnold family — bereft of 
that which, as Hauptmann, the dramatist, tacitly admits, 
alone makes it interesting — as we might look in on Teufels- 
drockh’s garrett, dust-strewn and dejected, without seeing 
the visions, " alone with the stars,” that made it .splendid, 
('omedy might relieve the strain ; and indeed comedy does 
so in the preceding play of the same volume ” Colleague 
Cramptoii.” And so, even in " I.onely l-ives,” it is not 
easy to keep patience with John Vockcrat. Without being 
at all too inquisitive, wc would like to hear more of his 
conversations with Anna Mohr before deciding what sort of 
liberty it was he desired. The circumstances would be 
unimpeachable given an adequate ideal ; but the equation, 
or lack of equation, remains rather mathematical than 
vital. We could more easily sympathise with a John 
Vockerat who desired Anna Mohr healthily and bodily, 
than a John Vockcrat who is mainly an intellectual prig. 

Granted that it is an exceedingly difficult thing in a 
play to ring conviction out of intellectual ideals. Playgoers 
(we suppose even in a land of State-Theatres) wish to see 
something happening, in the mind if not from the fist. 
Indeed, that is one of the great problems of drama. Yet 
if it is to be answered it must be answered in terms of real 
life and not by way of such elaborate symbolism as Haupt- 
mann, turning from the inconclusivencss of the ” hardness 
of truth,” gives us in ” The Sunken Bell.” No doubt it 
is an elderly faith that an artist should believe in the tilings 
whereof he treats ; but it is perfectly obvious that the 
trolls and spirits with which the play is adorned came from 
no further a distance than an artist’s fancy. Yet, even so, 
it is not easy to say whether they have any symbolical 
virtue ; or which of them have and wliich of them have 
not. Strictly speaking, the finest symbols the. world has 
to show are a man’s own acts, if he reckon his life as a pur- 
poseful conflict ; and certainly Heinrich’s Rautendelein 
does not bring the bell-founder’s ideal any closer to us 
than the postulation of Arnold Kramer’s genius. Each is 
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From *' Posts I.aurcaU* of ICnKlatid'* (PKiuan). 


equally inconclusive, though lor differing reasons. The im- 
possibility of the ideal has nothing to do with it ; for some 
of the dreams that seem the least i^ossible of realisation 
remain the most potent among the generations of men. 

Strangely enough the most convincing of these plays is 
that which was cast in the most arbitrary form, “ Henry 
of Aue." The last act rather avoids than answers the 
difficult solution that was demanded ; but to that 
point the action lies bravely where it should, in Henry’s 
own agony of despair. And the torment of his mind is 
very finely done. I'hcre is reality in it. Hauptmann is 
at grips with a mind passing into a madness of torment ; 
and we feel in consequence that, despite the remoteness of 
the subject, we are near a reality more stirring because more 
vital than that which calls itself naturalism. 

Darrell Figgis. 

OUR POETS LAUREATE.* 

Mr. Forbes Gray has written a very useful and entertain- 
ing account of our Poets Laureate from Ben Jonson to 
Alfred Austin and has given extracts from their official 
Odes that sufficiently justify most of the hard things he 
says of the bards who have worn the laurel. Of the six- 
teen poets who have acliieved that distinction in the course' 
of alwut three centuries only five — Ben Jonson, Dry den, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Robert Bridges — ^have lent 
any lustre to their office. It is not quite right to say 
that all, with one exception, kept ** a vigilant eye on sack 
and pension." Southey was a quite respectable laureate, 
and Tennyson and vfe^ordsworth were above suspicion, to say 
nothing of the present laureate, who is not included in f£is 
survey, though his portrait is given as frontispiece to the 
volume. Again, in discussing the Court Poets before Ben 
Jonson, Mr. Gray misses Skelton's meaning when he says : 

"The fact is the laurel was coveted by^he more skilful versi- 
fiers of Cancer's time. This is plainly shown by Skelton who, 
writing of Chaucer, Gower and Lydgate, winds up his description 
with the line : ^ : 

wanted nothing but ^e lawrell.’" 

♦ Poets Laureate of Englluid." By W. Forbes Gray. 

7a. ' (Pitman.) ' 


Surely, Skelton's meaning is that they had every other 
poetical qualification and lacked nothing but the laurel. 
But one must not complain of tiifies. Mr. Grey has done 
his work with commendable thoroughness and ability, and 
his chapters on Shadwell, Eusden, Whitehead, Warton, 
Pye are as informing and as full of interest as are those 
on the greater laureates. One is glad to see him do such 
ample justice to the poetry and the great personality of 
Ben Jonson, and his other judgments are equally 'souqd 
and discriminating. The book makes amusing and inter- 
esting reading, and excellent portraits of most of the 
laureates add to its attractiveness. 


BROWN STUDIES.* 

There are nights wdicn wc lie awake and wonder whether 
the Rev. h'alher Brown was a myth or a private company. 
Some of the adventures he Jias compassed, as tlie old lady 
.said about Gulliver’s travels, arc ” things wc can positively 
not believe," nor is there any obligation to believe that 
Mr. Chesterton credits them himsell. On the other hand, 
this whimsical, clerical hero of his c onloiinds us not only 
with the quality of liis adventures but the quantity as well. 
He is no sooner emerged from one baffling complication 
than he plunges or lapses into another, and the process is 
repeated at a breathless rale until the work is finislied and 
the question of credibility forgotten. This is where our 
enjoyment begins to realise itself in the riotous exuber- 
ances of the work, its assault on probabilities, and its 
contempt for the dove-tailiiig process endeared to novelists 
by a timeworn tradition. Mr. Chesterton prefers the jig- 
saw puzzle of life in the jumbled stale, and not in the 
elaborately restored picture. If, wJiere the pieces threaten 
to arrange themselves, he straightway snaps a piece in two 
here and llicrc, or swells it into inconvenient dimensions, 
on the c/ther hand, when he drops into an accepted phase, 
instead of crossing it out, he proceeds to annihilate it by 
contradictions until the commonplace accident lias become 
a sort of triumph. For instance, in " The Fairy Tales of 
Father Brown," he touches on a family portrait of " a 
handsome old gentleman," and then, as it n^jecting such a 
commonplace ingredient in the story, he adds " if he’d 
any hair or eyebrows, and hadn’t Vieen wrinkled all over 
like a vulture ; but he liad things to harass him, as I’ll 
explain in a 111111 uie." We are not quite clear whether he 
docs so explain, nor even wJiether we expect him to. All 
we know is that the story rips along 111 its own swi^ct unex- 
pected w’^ay, and Father Brown bobs up right at the finish 
like an imperturbable legless doll ^vith a light head and a 
loaded base. J'liat indeed, is how' we feel when the book 
is done with, if any of Mr. Chesterton’s ever are done with. 
He leaves us lightheaded with bewildering amusement at 
the speed of his narrative ; but he also leaves us discontented 
with our own imnuibility compared W'ith his buoyancy 
and rapid intellectual flight. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.t 

“ They have made me a member of the Whittington 
Club," writes Miss Mitford in 1847, " in company with 
Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs, Somerville, and 
Leigh Hunt — only these five. This is a very great compli* 
ment." The selection, by " Douglas Ji^rrold and other 
men of letters," wbuld scarcely represent the judgment 
of posterit}^ upon the period ; and it is doubtful 'iiirhether 
any generation, later or earUer, has witnessed quite a 
similar group of notabilities. The author of " Our Village " 
was extraordinarily popular in her own day ; the entimsiasm 
of America being quite unmeasured : every one sent her a 
" complimentary " copy of his last book : old and young 
welcomed her appreciation. And the "lumpish, short, 

♦ " The Wisdom of Father Brown." By G. K. Chesterton. 
6s. (Cassell.) 

t Correspondence with Charles Boner and John Rusldn. 
Edited by Elizabeth 10s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) « ^ 
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thick, and squab little lady was always ready to express 
her opinions without reserve. She refers, for example, 
to Wordsworth’s ” flower-garden of ladies, such as Richard- 
son used to cultivate. — If I were there I should want 
She prophecies indulgently for young Tennyson — “ only 
that smoking ! ” and for Kingsley, despite his stammer. 
She finds Hawthorne nearly equal to Eugdne Sue ! She 
cannot see why they call Browning a poet ; and deplores 
Mrs.,Browning’s enthusiasm for Italy — “A people without 
recent poetry, without living literature, without even an 
attempt at eloquence,” cannot be ” ripe for freedom and 
self-government. Year by year they seem to be dwindling. 
Italy is an extinct volcano. The very smoke is gone.” 

Her idols are John Ruskin and Louis Napoleon ! Yet, 
undoubtedly Miss Mitford's pcrsonalit 3 ^ vigorous and 
unique : far more so than one might suppose from her own 
delicate art. Mrs. Browning refers to her ” great, warm, 
outflowing heart, and the head” — like Coleridge “in her 
granite forehead ” — was ” worthy of the heart. . . . The 
heat of human sympathy seems to bring ont her powerful 
vitality, rustling all over with laces and flowers.” Many 
years later Charles Kingsley declared that he could “ never 
forget the little figure rolled up in two chairs . . . with 
clothes on, of course, but of no recognized shape or recog- 
nisable pattern ; and somewhere out of the upper end of 
the heap, gleaming under a great deep globular brow, two 
such eyes as I never, perhaps, saw in any other English- 
woman . . . and such a tongue, for the beautiful speech 
which came out of that ugly (it was that) face ; and the 
glitter and depth, too, of llie eyes, like live coals.” She 
was a line sportswoman, too, which doubt le.ss pleased him. 

Behind all this geniality and curiously unsound judgment 
we may detect a generous spirit of spontaneous gaiety, 
and a gimuine “ triumph of mind over matter.” In eariy 
days she experienced serious struggles with poverty and, 
to support an extravagant father, gave up writing plays 
to earn money by the production of “ Our Village.” 
Rheumatism, and kindred ailments, so crippled her later 
life, that many of her most spirited letters were actually 
written in bed -with a maid hokling the inkbottle. She 
was lifted in and out of bed, could not even turn 
over in a lying position, and, lover of nature 
though she was, was “ too much buried in the 
chair ” to sec into her little tlower-court when 
“ wheeled to an open window . . , but I look 
up to oaks and elms and a graceful acacia waving 
across the clear blue sky.” When friends stayeil 
talking for more than about half-an-hoiir, she 
suffered a week’s collapse, if not actual risk of 
death. To be grateful, joyous, and sympathetic 
under such circumstances argues a strength of 
mind, which is unconquerable. It was, indeed, 
only two days before her death, in her 6yth year, 
that she reminded one of her intimates “ if you 
wish for another cheer jul evening with your old 
friend, there is no time to be lost.” 

There are in existence seven volumes of letters 
by Mary Russell Mitford, many autobiographical 
passages in her three volumes of “ Recollections,” 
and many personal allusions in other biographies. 

As Miss Lee suggests, a critical selection of 
” letters,” and a sympathetically constructed 
“ autobiography” would be well worth publish- 
ing ; but meanwhile we can feel nothing but 
gratitude for this well-edited record of the last 
ten years of a bus^' and useful life. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 

THE FRIENDLY ROAD.* 

Sam Slick, the immortal clockmaker. went 
north and south, and east and west by the 
friendly roads that go up and down. Cobbett 
rode abroad in England. Borrow tramped it 
in Wales, and many another one in every country 

* "The Friendly Road.” By David Grayson. 

SB. net. (Melrose.)^ 


under heaven, but few have taken the key of the fields 
with as much zest as David Grayson, strong farmer, who 
found house and crops and old grey mare, and sundry 
pigs and cow s and hens becoming a tyranny, and rebelled 
one morning in early spring. It was a gentle rebellion. 
David Grayson walked out casually from his home, with 
a grey bag hanging from bis shoulder, Montaigne in liis 
pocket, freedom welling up in his heart, and the love of 
adventure before his eager e^^es. Without mone 3 ^ without 
encumbrances, he meant to be a pilgrim, and his pilgrimage 
was a jolly one. Out on the spring road you may indulge 
harmlessly in the lust of the eye and the pride of life, and 
when you want supper and a bed you attach yourself as 
a volunteer labourer to any farmer you see busy, and 
like the look of. If you are David thayson, you work 
like one possessed of a ‘'daimon,”aiid win a welcome for your 
high spirits and bright philosophy as well. Or you light 
upon garden enthusiasts, who though really millionaires, 
atlmit the brotherhood of gard(Miers, and taki‘ the dusty one 
to their hearts. Or you may arrive in a village and by 
your wi.se precepts and exemplilicaluuis you may arouse 
a flame of energy and rejuvenation in tin* mild brow- 
beaten parson. For everywhere that 1 )aA id u'ciil he lighted 
a candle in some heart, and he nud with very divers folks, 
1 warrant you, from millionaire to anarelnst. And David 
(irayson can wield the ]^cn as well as lie tells us he can 
deal with spade and hoe, and plough ; h(‘ Jia.s eyes to see 
and a heart to see too. anfl wliai he sees and feels he can 
make 3 ’oii share w'ith him. llis book is an agreeable one, 
it starts splendidly .ami tatc'hes .ill our s^iupathy, and 
there arc really magniflcciit pages throughout. American 
though the book is, the English is almost bi^yoml repro.ach, 
and immaculate, and more, distinguished with the jierson- 
ality tliat is style, 'rheri*, is one point in th(‘ book that is 
deeply to be regretted. It lacks balance, havnl (irayson 
IS altogether on tiptoe. Everything is for the b<»sL in, etc. 
God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world, loo much 
of tliis attitude accusers a man’s jndgnieiit ; it suggests 
not conviction so much ;is wilful sliulting oi llie eyes, 
a determination to drown dull care W'ltli a little more 
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sense of the less jolly side of life, and of the courage that 
can control it, the book would have been, even more than 
it is, a real possession. 


t\ovcl Motes. 

THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS. Hy Charles Marriott. 

6s. (Hutchinson.) 

The hero (or victim) of Mr. Marriott's new book is John 
Latimer, the novelist (“ the one distinctly original writer 
of present-day English literature," says the New York 
Observer), starting his twentieth volume with a rueful 
appreciation of the discrepancy between reputation and 

reward a reputation that really is high, the New York 

Times notwilhstanding, and a reward that averages three 
hundred a year. Translate that discrepancy into liner 
human terms, and you get the talc’s tragic predicament. 
The woman whom it takes a man like that to appreciate, a 
man of " the better sort, the liner grain," must herself be 
a rare line creature ; and rare line creatures, when feminine, 
do not, cannot, flower in circles labelled throe luindred-a- 
year. It is an almost inevitable situation, and as typical 
as you please. 'Fhc things a man like Latimer sees in 
jnarriage, all its perfect pcissibilitics, can only be won with 
the help of a woman who has been pretty expensively 
reared — and there is nobody less capable than your La timers 
of tuft-hunting. Kuth Annitage was certainly an expen- 
sive product, and she glimmers wonderfully enough through 
these pages, precisely the mate a man like I.atimer needs 
and deserves, needing and deserving, too, precisely a 
Latimer, Would the distinguished thing not have been 
to bravo the social disparity ? Mr. Marriott thinks, no. 
" All his past, with its scrambled domestic habits and in- 
grained Hohemianism, all the Ic.ss curable for not being 
expressed in obvious ways, rose up and told him that it 
would never do. She was the only woman for him, but 
he was not the man for her. . . He did not tliink that he 
was shirking life." Well- -we do. Mr, Marriott, of course, 
knows far more of I.alimer than wc can; but these words 
from the last page strikes us as being themselves an evasion. 
They aller the value of the whole case ; we feel vaguely 
defrauded, as though we had been studying cooked evi- 
dence. And it is more agreeable all round to conclude 
that it was l.atimer’s final calculation alone that was faulty. 
ICven .so, there is futility. This is not the book’s natural 
end, and we are aware of some secret frustration. To 
explain that feeling at length might also be to explain 
the discrepancy that still exists between Mr. Marriott’s 
own reputation and reward. Life is more generous than 
he will allow it to be. He fi nicks just a little. He inter- 
venes witli discussion and theory. We watch the characters 
too often through a kind of glaze, like creatures in an 
aquarium. And the ironic feature is that this deadening 
non-conducting medium would probably be removed if 
he were allowed more time to his work — it is so often made, 
quite obviously, of workshop shavings, scenarios, comments 
and calculations that belong to an experimental draft. 
Increase the rew'ard, that is to say, and the reputation 
would instantly widen ; pay our Latimers better and they 
would instantly be popular. The contemporary signifi- 
cance of this book, in short, it would be impossible to 
over-rate. It is much the most remarkable nov^el of letters 
published this year. ^ 

THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. By H. C. Bailey. 

6s. (Methuen.) 

In " The Gentleman Adventurer Mr. Bailey breaks 
fresh ground. It is a fine, swinging tale, with its main 
plot pitched in the schoolboy's Spanish Main of buccaneers 
and tile Jolly Roger, and it is marked by that sense of 
distinction which we have come to expect from its author. 
The seafaring scenes are admirable, and the episodes in 
Estevan’s pirate city carry with them the authentic thrill 


of horror. Its. characters, too, are something more, than 
the lay figures which the cut-and-thrust novelist so often 
insists on giving us, and Peter Hayle himself is a gallant 
and winning gentleman, far too scrupulous for the work- 
a-day world of the average buccaneer. Isabella and 
Estevan are both sufficiently inhuman to raise distaste, 
but they rise above the level 6f the heavy villain and 
the lady adventuress of melodrama. It was a fierce, 
cruel world, this Spanish Main of Harry Morgan and his 
friends, and not the place at all for an adventurer anxious 
to play the gentleman. But Mr. Bailey allows his hero 
to ruffle it through with success, and we are inclined to 
love him all the more for his happy disregard of the thieves’ 
conventions among which he moves. The opening and 
closing scenes are placed in that late seventeenth- century 
England which Mr. J bailey has already painted so admir- 
ably in Beaujeu," and we could well wish for more of 
them. At such a time as this wc can be grateful to an 
author who succeeds in turning our thoughts for awhile 
from the all-engrossing topic, and who can thrill us with 
a good, stirring piece of pirate romance. Hiat Mr. Bailey 
does with real success, and we can commend " "J'he Gentle- 
man Adventurer" to any who are disposed to be nice 
about their literary fare. " ' , * 

THE CAP OF YOUTH. By Madanio Albaiiesi. 6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Madame Albanesi’s gifts as a teller of stories are so 
well-known that it is almost enough to say of licr latest 
novel, " The Cap of Youth," that it is entirely worthy of 
its author and deserves to rank among her mo.st popular 
books. Madame Albanesi is so readily sympathetic, so 
indulgent to the wa3rwardness of youth, that her girlish 
heroine with her miscliievous reckless nature, eager to 
love and be loved, becomes very real and wholly lovable 
under her magic touch. When the story opens she is 
in deep disgrace because of a trivial act of unconvention, 
and has run away from' school ; her aunt, with whom she 
has lived, makes an innocent schoolgirl prank a reason 
for refusing to have anything more to do with her, and 
cuts her off completely ; so, at the age of sixteen, she 
finds herself thrown on the world, practically destitute 
and friendless. 'J'he man who is, nniiitentionally, the 
cause of her troubles, comes forward in this hour of need, 
and the girl marries him — only to escape from one dilliculty 
into another. She gets into the hands of his jealous, 
selfish mother who uses all her skill and cunning to separate 
them. Whether she succeeds, or whether the strange, 
hasty marriage turns out well after all and the poor little 
schoolgirl finds ultimate happiness at the end of her many 
sorrows, readers must read and learn for themselves. 
" The Cap of Youth " is a delightfully fresh and enjoyable 
novel, with an absorbingly interesting plot. 

DR. ASHFORD AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. By F. Wane 

Cornish. 6s. (Murray). 

This is a study of life in a cathedral town. We become 
acquainted with the Dean who understood other people’s 
wishes and unexpressed words no more than a steam roller ; 
and when he sat at a dining- table caused talk to die down, as 
the reeds of the river bow and dip their heads when the steam 
tug approaches. There is the Ritualistic parson bent on 
defying the Bishop and being a martyr ; and the worthy 
folk who wish the Bishop to supply faggots for his burning ; 
and the Bishop himself who says he would rather provide a 
watering pot. Mrs. Wigraham, whose life was given to good 
works, made presents that had been bought as a bargain, and 
the pride of cheapness, which she could not conceal, took 
off their gloss. She always remembered her own gifts, and 
would, as it were, ask after their health. Perhaps we may 
find the reason for there being so little story in the book in a 
conversation about design, between Savile and Dr. Ashford. 

*' If the pattern on a butterfly's wing looks like design, so 
does the pattern of a kaleidoscope. We are always being 
deceived by thinking we can trace the pattern — philosophies 
of history — 4II kinds of kaleidoscopes.*' At all events, 
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the author does qpt trace a pattern but leaves his character 
studies to stand much ^onci only illustrated by Savile’s 
commentary, which is written in a delightful manner re- 
minding one of the essays in “ Friends in Council/* Inci- 
dentally, talking about dinner parties, Dr. Ashford says one 
may even praise one's dinner if one is a privileged person 
and a judge of good things. Now this book is made up of 
gopd things, and the discriminating reader will assume grate- 
fully the position of that some one who should be always in 
the company at a dinner party (according to Dr. Ashford), 
who feels flattered at being there, who does not add much to 
the concert, but whose pleasure may possibly (one would like 
to imagine) give some pleasure to the founder of the feast. 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 6s. (Methucu.) 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has attempted in her latest novel, 
•' The End of Her Honeymoon,** to combine the un- 
ravelling of a mystery witli the planning of a lascinating 
novel, an endeavour which in some measure detracts from 
our appreciation of both. Personally we felt, on reading 
it, that the classic remark, “ How happy would I be with 
cither,” exactly expressed our sentiments. Mrs. J.owndes 
herself is evidently far happier when she is dealing with 
the love interest pure and simple, than in drawing the 
villainous characters of the French pohee. The character 
of her heroine is sketched with a deKghtfully sure touch, 
which proves that she is, as we already know well, a keen 
student of her own sex. Nancy is altogether charming, 
and very human in her imperfections. We love her in- 
stinctively, yet without knowing why. The tragic story 
which the authoress has woven around the ugly tale which 
appeared in the newspapers last year of an Enghsh lady's 
disappearance from a Paris hotel is in this case converted 
to cliroiiicle the mysterious loss of one John Dampier, an 
artist, and poor Nancy’s tlirec-weeks* bridegroom. The 
book deals with Nancy’s subsequent adventures, and from 
an artistic point of view we cannot help wishing that the 
American Senator and his very perfect son had not appeared 
quite so opportunely to aid Nancy in her search. We 
should like to have seen how she would have fared alone, 
but that of course is unkind ; although when you reach 
the end and find how very easily Nancy consoles herself, 
you are inclined to believe that the unfortunate John 
Dampier is happier out of the way. The reader is certain 
to follow the solving of the mystery with eagerness, 
although when Mrs. Belloc Lowndes attempts to make 
even us credulous folk believe that the entire French 
police organisation, from the cluirming and courteous 
Pr6fet, Monsieur Beaucourt, downwards, hid the traces of 
a man's disappearance and afterwards lied about it, simply 
for the sake of their own prestige, it strikes us as a somewhat 
tall order. The story closes by the very perfect American 
explaining to Nancy, in the style of Mr. Kipling’s hero, 
** You'd best take me for your new love,” a line of action 
which she is very ready to follow. The distinction between 
the passionate desire of a man's love, and the simple need 
of kindly tenderness so often characteristic of a woman, 
is excellently brought out. Once you have begun "The 
End of Her Honeymoon *' you will not want to put it 
down, for Mrs. Belloc Lowndes keeps your interest un- 
flagging, and you are very properly left in ignorance of 
John Dampier's fate and whether Nancy be a wife or 
widow until the last few pages. 

THE CLERGY HOUSE* A Story for a Quiet Hour. By 
Vincent Brown. 6 b , (Chapman & Hall.)^ 

We like the title of this imaginative l^bry much less 
than the novel itself. There is a sombreness about it 
which’ bespeaks dullness ; yet, Mr. Brown is no neighbour 
of the sluggish. Again, the sub-title irritates us. It is 
quite unnecessary ; in fact we have a rooted objection to 
sub-titles for volumes of fiction. A novel should be 
sufficiently illuminating for the reader to make essay into 
the realm of sub-title after he has gorged the story. Be- 
sides, Mr. Brown has given us a picture which is almost 


brilliant in hue. Certainly, his mo/// held us from beginning 
to end. Most effectively does he handle, with striking 
strength, keen incisiveness, and artistic delicacy the 
character of the nice curate who takes upon himself, con- 
victed and confessed, the care of a lady whose allegiance 
belongs elsewhere. Mr. Brown is never anything but 
sincere, true to the psychology of his character, and 
faithful to the art of story-telling. Skill may be found in 
chapter after chapter, and the dramatic element, which 
we always expect in the work of the author of ” A Mag- 
dalene’s Husband ” is sclf-evidcMit. Tho interest is sus- 
stained in the story, and the sympathetic reader, who 
has not passed beyond the possibility of emotion, will be 
rejoiced in the rebuilding of Vivian’s character. There 
is a distinctive atmosphere in the romance, and a pulsa- 
ting reality, which help us easily to the conclusion that the 
author has analysed life and character witli a very sure, 
and very steady mind. 

THE LURE OF ROMANCE. By H. F. i'revost B.ittersby, 

6s. (John Lane.) 

” The Lure of Romance,” by II. F. Provost Battersby, 
is a quite excellent mixture t)l love and lighting, and an 
attractive setting, with .a good leaven of epigrammatic 
philosophy and wonderful description. The story centres 
around the President of a Republic situated somewhere 
in the American tropics, his two daughters, an ciigini^er 
of the type that, given a tree hand, would liave lurned 
even Father Thames into a ” working proposition,” and 
liis two friends. 'J'hcre is of course, the revolution which 
inevitably occurs in every re 'public of romance, but this is 
an entirely original rcvolutkin, and in every other way 
the action is delightfully unsuspected ; until the last 
page the reader is in doubt whether the end will be tragedy 
or happiness, and we will not spoil a very cxccUent; story 
by enlightening liim. The original title was, we are told, 
“ The Uncertain Glory,” but indeed wo think Mr. Battersby 
himself was uncertain regarding this same glory, for just 
as Francilette and Charters have discovered the dullness 
of certainties, Celine and M?iurice Doyne find their e.special 
glory is of quite another description. A story containing 
so much that is original as Francilette’s idea of Britain as 
a national chaperon, sitting on all the frisky little countries, 
and Milverton's notion tliat the tropics arc " Nature’s 
rest-cure, where a man gets his job done lor him,” is 
certainly not to be missed ; while tlie reilectioiis on war 
added to astonishing descriptions of hand- to- hand fighting 
must at this present juncture prove es|Xicially interesting 
reading. ” The only way to be rid of war,” says the autlior, 
” is to show it up as a piece of foolishness.” 

THE TWILIGHT DRUMMERS AND OTHER SKETCHES. 

By Ashley Gibson. {Times of Ceylon London Olfico.) 

In these short sketches Mr. Ashley Gibson shows himself 
to be something of an artist. He uses the Impressionest 
method, but without any affected or self-conscious exaggera- 
tion, and because of his sincerity and tho skilful use of 
material his readers can actually enter into the life that 
he has led. All the sketches except one deal with life 
in wild countries. In no case is the actual story of much 
interest or importance, their chief theme is human character 
working itself out in the wilds where nature is untamed 
and uncivilised by man. ” The Twilight Drummers ” has 
been wisely chosen to open the volume, for it gives the note 
of a strange uncanny glamour which is well sustained 
throughout. ” Once only I saw a man in the grove . . . 
when he saw me seated on the rock he was so surprised 
that he fell into the stream. He scrambled back to safety, 
smiled a shy meek smile and was absorbed again into the 
green bloom of the trees. But he went back, not forward. 

I walked away from the grove the last time with the sound 
of drums reverberating in my ears more loudly, more 
insistently than before. And they were still beating 
there in the day when I set my face resolutely west- 
wards.” ** El Dorado ” with its three men in search of • 
gold portrays successfully a mysterious static tragedy. 
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Wilson is a sym- 
pathetic sketch of 
how a something 
romantic will lead a 
quite commonplace 
Englishman into the 
unknown. The 
whole book has a 
“quality” which 
makes it worth 
reading. 

THE CHILDREN OF 
BANISHMENT. By 

Francos William 
Sullivan. 6s. 
(Putnam.) 

That famous cycle 
of books which in- 
cluded “The Pit” 
and “ The Octopus/’ 
gave a lead to 
A meri can novelists 
which they have 
followed with avid- 
ity. Th ey have taken 
various sections of the work-a-day life and made it a theme 
for romance — some successfully and some not so. The 
authoress of “ The Children of Jdanishmenl “ must be given 
a place in the former category. She has produced here 
with brilliant success the atmosphere of a timber camp, 
portrayed with keenness the commercial intrigues that 
underlie an industry which deals with vast tracks of virgin 
forest, and has woven into this setting a remarkable story. 
It is the story of the making of a man — a certain Allan 
Mackenzie, who. in the opening of the book is nothing 
better than what is known as a “ dead wrong 'un.” His 
one redeeming quality is his love for his wife Eloise, who 
has been awakened from her romantic conception of her 
husband to a realisation of what ho really is — a man who 
cannot run straight. The story .shifts to a timber camp 
in which Allan Mackenzie and a certain Dick Bream have 
become partners. The authorc.ss describes how Allan 
is born again spiritually, only to lind that the change 
has come too late — that his wife loves Dick. The scene 
in which Dick Bream runs away from the camp because 
he loves Eloise, and Allan goes after him determined to 
commit the crowning sacrifice of death, so that his wife’s 
happiness may be ensured, is intensely dramatic. 

THE REBELLION OF ESTHER. By Margaret Legge. 6s. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

Esther Ballinger's experience of home life was rendered 
so unhappy by her father’s perpetual outbursts of temper 
that she was glad enough to get away for a time. The 
aunt who gave her this opportunity had a large circle 
of friends in London — mostly artistic people, with a sprink- 
ling of the “ best ” society and also of Bohemia. So 
Esther had an interesting time. She developed ; she 
discovered considerable literary abilities, hitherto more or 
less unsuspected; and she got engaged to a rising poli- 
tician. Soon after the engagement was broken off Esther 
fell in love — ^very seriously — ^with a married man. The 
course that the lovers pursue is at once unexpected and 
natural, and it forms an effective climax to an exceedingly 
well-told story. Miss Legge deals vigorously and ingen- 
iously with a strong situation, and she makes the most 
of half-a-dozen very well realised characters. In fact, 
*' The Rebellion of Esther ” is a book which is at once 
modern, suggestive, and interesting. 

THE FLUTE OF ARCADY* By Kate Horn. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

We owe Miss Horn a deep debt of gratitude for this 
altogether delightful romance. These arc days of sombre 
things, and when, in the midst of the stress and turmoil 


of war, we come to meet a scene, and such a scene \of 
perfected imagination, as is our lot in this Arcadian flute, 
it were parsimonious on our part not to applaud with 
all the vigour of our intellectual perception. Miss Horn 
appeals to the interest - her story is in itself attractive. 
We had become violently enamoured of the fascinating 
Charlotte long ere we arrived at the name and addres«» 
of the printer on the last page. Yet, we trust the 
dainty Charlotte will not reproach us, there are ofiier 
characters in “ The Flute of Arcady ” almost equal in 
their charm. What of Nina Menzies ? Of Dr. Shelford ? 

Of - ? But, there, it were almost unfaithful to- 

our winnowing that wc describe all their attractions. 
We urge the reader of this note to make acquaintance 
with them for himself. It is a really fine story, told 
in good, correct English ; withal, its attractiveness i» 
embellished by a good modicum of humour. We saw 
the possibilities of the romance, through the door of an 
idyllic title : and, for once, anyhow, we were neither 
dismayed, nor thwarted in our endeavour lo realise our 
expectation. 

THE COST OF A PROMISE. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 

6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Germaine Damien was the only child of a rich tradesman’s 
daughter, and a handsome but ineffective young Frenchman 
who boasted descent from Charlotte Corday. Her child- 
hood was spent in the drab atmosphere of lodging-houses, 
made lighter by surreptitious gifts from the kind Aunt 
Rosalie, who endeavoured to atone for the unforgiving 
hardness of old Carew. The child’s chief mentor was a 
loquacious Socialist cobbler, so that at a precocious age 
her mind brooded over social inequalities and the crimes 
of capitalism. Recalled to her French grandmother’s 
house, Germaine fell easily under the glamour of her 
scapegrace Uncle Rcmy, and in an evil ht)ur the child 
tried to serve him by enacting the part of Charlotte Corday 
against R6my's English step-brother, Miles Burnside, who, 
to protect her future, made her solemnly promise never 
to disclose her frustrated crime. Germaine grew up beauti- 
ful and brave, and the old, inherited revolutionary strain 
found no more serious outlet than Suffragist activity. Mrs. 
Reynolds has introduced a large number of characters into 
a complicated plot, but there arc no loose ends in this 
cleverly managed story. Fortunately, as it proved lor 
Germaine, the unscrupulous R6my had not forgotten the 
secret of her childhood, and liis base attempts at blackmail 
had no other result than to save her from an impossible 
marriage, and to open her eyes to the true worth of the 
man who had known how to wait and love. Mrs. Reynolds 
has never done better work than in this delightful love 
story. 

WHEAT AND TARES. By Paul I'rent. 6s. (Ward, Lock 

&Co.) 

In Mr. Paul Trent's latest book, “ Wheat and Tares," 
there are to be found, as the title suggests, both good 
people and bad. The good are very good ; the bad equally 
objectionable. Mr. Trent admits of no half-measures. 
A hero must be a man of exceptional character ; the 
villains possess not one saving quality. If this was a rule 
in real life, what a much less complicated world ours would 
be 1 Colonel Salter is a villain of the frankest — ^the nicest 
thing even his daughter can find to say about him is, 
“According to your lights you have been a good father; 
but 1 wish you had been different." Indeed, one could wish 
the author had omitted a few of the confessions — ^it grows 
difficult to remember exactly who has confessed to who — 
and the way the beautiful ladies in Mr. Trent’s novel 
woo and win, carrying off thdr husbands triumphantly 
after desperate scheming, is calculated to make an ordi- 
nary man extremely envious. Nevertheless “ Wheat and 
Tares " is bright and interesting. The first chapter forms 
as it were an attractively worded menu of the whole 
repast; in it the meshes of the net which catches the 
hero are woven all through the book the threads draw 
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more and more closely around him, until the reader is 
genuinely thrilled by the wickedness of the plot, which 
culminates in a death-bed repentance, a magnificent 
reconciliation, and at least three happy marriages — a good 
proportion in a grey world. 

THE AUCTION BLOCK. By Rex Beach. 6s. (Hodder & 

•Stoughton.) 

This is in some ways the best story Mr. Rex Beach has 
yet given us. It breaks new ground and instead of carry- 
ing us away, as is usual with him, into the outlands, on 
the verge of civili.sation, it unfolds a vivid ancl very human 
story of modern New York. Loreli Knight, the beautiful 
country girl whose brother ancl parents secure an engage- 
ment for her in a fashionable theatre, with the avowed 
intention of seeing that slie captures a millionaire husband 
who can be made to maintain them all, is admirably 
portrayed, and the narrative of her experiences among the 
richest and fastest of New York’s rich and fast set is 
varied, picturesque and literally alive with interest. So 
set about with snares and temptations, J.oreli preserves 
a charm and force of character that enable her to win 
through to an end that is sharply and beautifully in con- 
trast with the unideal life from which she at last emerges, 
The realism of the bo(jk is good ; so too is the romance of 
it ; there is plenty of .sensation and excitement, but nothing 
is pleasanter in it, perhaps, than the human note that 
sounds through all the story and dominates its closing 
chapters. 



She was a wife • . . 
another possessed her. 

From '*The Auction Block.** By Rex Beach. 

{Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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THE PROOF OF GOD. By Harold Bcgbie. 2S. 6d. net. 

(Constable.) 

There is no knowing where Mr. Harold Begbie may 
break out. Novelist, biograpluT, journalist, he has lately 
achieved the distinction of writing a recruiting song which 
bids fair to tmjoy a measure of po]nilarity. " The Proof 
of God is the iirst volume of a trilogy wherein the author 
endeavours by the Socratic method of dialogue to confute 
the very limited intelligence of a party ]K)htician, who has 
been bitten by the notion that science has vanquished our 
belief in Go(l. We cannot help feeling that it was an 
unfortunate choice of the author’s to adopt the Socratic 
mcihoil. It is responsible for much that is irrelevant and 
over-elaborated, and if Mr. Begbie really aspired to help 
the man in the street in his religious difficulties we are 
convinced that a straightforward statement of the author’s 
beliefs and the grounds of his belief would have met the 
need far more satisfactorily. Mr. Begbie never loses an 
opportunity of girding at the technicality and obscurity 
of the scientists, and appe<i.ls for more simplicity of diction. 

And yet we tremble to think, for instance, of our fellow- 
travellers in the train endeavouring to solve the meaning 
of our little friend " the ama^ba " ; and how the author 
could let this sentence pass when revising his pages excites 
our wonderment : “a consciousness conscious that it is 
conscious.” While professing to write for the simple 
soul, it cannot be said that Mr. Begbie has evolved the 
simple style. But let it be said that the book has an ele- 
ment of suggestiveness, and confirms the belief that, just 
as the materialistic trend of thought that dominated the 
scientific world of fifty years ago has penetrated to the 
lower strata of society, so surely wc can foresee that the 
spiritual note, which is ever becoming more pronounced 
in the philosophy of the day, will gradually find its way 
into the mind of the average man, and so expel (as nothing 
else can) the materialistic bias, the influence of which 
Mr. Begbie endeavours to combat. For those who labour 
under intellectual dillicultics and are prepared for some 
hard thinking wc cordially commend this book. 

THE STREET OF DREAMS. By William K. Seymour. 28. 

(JohnG. Wilson.) ^ 

This charmingly produced little volume contains some 
verse of real promise by one of the youngest of the newest 
school of poetry. I'lie title poem and ” Ithador ** are full 
of grace and colour : 

" Her life was like a haunting tune 

Cliainicd from a spinet's yellow keys 

A placid grace that made the heart 
Dream with a sense of ease. 

A face to muse on by the marge 
Of some goUl-lillicd silent mere, 

To muse on till the daylight ebbs 
And the white stars appear. 

Her hair was gold, like bracken dead 
In sunlight, which the wind has stirred; 

Tlie ellin cadence in her voice 
Made magical each word.'* 

There are many liappy descriptive touches and some 
capital phrases in ” An Old World Fancy which is amongst 
•the strong things in the book. Indeed, Mr. Seymour’s 
strength at present lies in description. It is in the more 
serious and rellcctive work that he sometimes comes to ^ 
grief. In his lines on " Ricliard Middleton,” for example, 
he steps right out of poetry into prose. The poem has the 
number of lines and the rhyme arrangement required in 
the sonnet, but it has neither the rhythmic flow nor the 
dignity demanded by that difficult form of verse, and by 
the subject. From these and such verses as ” On Speeton 
cuff ” it is pleasant to pass to the poet’s work when in his 
simple mood, to his ” In Kew Gardens/' for instance, and his 
charming ; — 

*’ Love’s a foolish thing, no doubt. 

Yet I’d rather not be wise 
When tlie primroses are out.” . 

















JsUyMOND POINCARg. Anouu S9. net. (Pttck]iw^ 

; IrUt l>ook is not one of the great army which has trah^ 
lormcMl the appearance of the bookstalls^^ifbe^ August. It 
was written (anonymously) before war broke out, before 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
but the author has had lime to insert a prefatory note. 
He calls attention to one statement which has all the in- 
terest of a realised intelligent anticipation : “ Should the 
calamity of a European war ever occur, England must 
inevitably be ranged in the opposite camp to Germany. 
For us it is a question of life and death.” The President 
of the French Republic hitherto has not been a very familiar 
personage to the ordinary Englishman, and we should say 
even now that it would be quite possible for him to travel 
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Mr. E. A. Bowles has written in My Qardcii ffl Svmmer (Ss. 
net) a companion volume to his charming book ** My Garden in 
Spring *' which will prove as invaluable to gardeners and garden., 
lovers, and is as profuse with illustrations, both black-and-white 
and coloured. It contains a wealth of information, and is 
written brightly and interestingly. To read itie to wander 
through a delightful garden, fragrant with floors, and one 
hesitates to come to the end at last and close the volume, as one 
hesitates to go indoors at evening and draw the blind. There 
is a very complete index ; it is altogether an excellent book to 
keep handy for reference. 


privately in our country without embarrassment. But 
to-day we are all having an education in foreign politics 
and geography, and the subject of this sketch is destined 
to become a popular figure before these terrible days have 
drawn to a close. Hence, -we welcome tliis short survey 
of the life and work of M. Poincar6, and we hope that its 
reception may justify its reappearance in a cheaper and 
handier form at a later date. ] embodied in the book are 
some most excellent jiortraits of the prominent political 
figures in modern France. M. Poincard is the type of 
statesman which to its credit modern Europe is producing. 
Owing nothing whatever to inllucnce, but everything to 
sheer merit of intellect and character, M. Poincard has 
risen to the highest honour which his country can afford 
him. In an interesting cliaptcr our author traces the 
significance of M. Poincare's election to the Presidency. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 

Lord Polwithen would h.'ive liad a happier time if he had 
been less headstrong and less certain of his own inevitable 
rightness. It is his behaviour wliich supplies Mr. Frank Barnett 
with a very appropriate title — His Own Law (68.) — to a capital 
novel of sensational incident. To start with. Lord Polwithen 
disapproved of the religious beliefs of his tenants, and dis- 
possessed all who refused to go to church, in spite of the fact 
that Cornwall is a notable stronghold of Nonconformity. His 
tenants preferred to leave*. But before this happened the Black 
Spider of the Polwithens appeared — an enormous insect which 
was supposed to presage evil to the house. However, in this 
case the Black Spider succeeded in bringing a crusty old squire 
to his senses and in nuiking a match between an attractive 
heroine and a long-suffering hero. So it didn t do so badly after 
all. ” His Own Law ” is just the sort of thing you want upon 
a long railway journey. 


His success was hailed with something like genuine en- 


thusiasm. France needed at home firm administration and 
sound financial management, and abroad the maintenance 
of national dignity and a wise handling of the Morocco 
situation. With these difficulties the French President is 
eminently fitted to deal. It will be interesting to take up 
this book again when the war is over and read anew of the 
high hopes which the author has formed of M. Poincar^. 

THE WHALERS. By J. J. Bell. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

When one remembers such books as ” The Cruise of 
the Cacheloi** and two or three less-known but scarcely 
inferior narratives of the New England whalers, one is 
rather afraid to tackle a fresh depiction of life in the “dying** 
industry of whaling. And when the name on the cover 
is that of a famous humorist, the expectation of failure 
naturally becomes greater. What, then, is the state of 
the reader's mind when he finds that, in spite of the triple 
obstacle — ^newfiess of narrative, lack of interest as to the 
phase of life depicted, and the author’s reputation — ^he 
has come upon a piece of downright first-class work ? 
It lays one open to the charge of unworthy laudation. 
All the same, the fact remains. Mr. Bell has given us 
a sort of masterly presentment of the Norwegian and 
Danish whalers who work the waters between Iceland and 
Greenland, and by the aid of steam, harpoon guns, grenades 
that explode in the vitals of the great animals, etc., reduce 
the adventure and the danger of the life, but keep it much 
alive. True, Mr. Bell has not attempted to vie with 
Mr. BuUen's great descriptive writing as to the actual 
killing of whales. His work does not run to many words ; 
it is masterly rather in the Scandinavian manner. In fact, 
it is so true in i^his particular that it would eeisily p^s 
lor a translation. Just the same, it is not a novel, but a 
precise, remarkably clear, bitten-in picture of the life — 
especially of how old “ Kaptein ” Svendsen shot whales, 
including his thousandth one ; and how his mate, Sigurd, 
took his place, and did the same, until his mate, Thorstein, 
was killed by the ton-weight flapper of a knolhval. It 
is in tlie inter-deaUngs cf Sigurd and Thorstein that we 
get what theia^s of ** story.** As a whole, the book is too 
absolutely Uislike to be classed with what are now called 
novris, and the same can be .said of the characters — ^they 
live: eyaiy one is as much a man as may be put into 
print, did Hansen, the cook, not least of them all. 


MESSRS. CASSET.L Sl CO. 

In an emotional and rather highly-coloured manner Miss 
Olive Wadsley is decidedly an effective writer, and the theme 
she has ‘chosen for her second novel. Reality, (68.), is one which 
is peculiarly well adapted to the full disphay of her powers. It 
is not an easy one, being no less than a definition of the reality 
of love ; but Mtss Wadsley has tackled it courageously and, as 
it seems to us, successfully. Irdne von Clave, the heroine of 
“ Reality,” has had so unfortunate an experience of marriage 
that she welcomes the freedom which widowhood brings to her. 
However, she is not left unmolested for long. She meets Jean 
Victoire, a brilliant young violinist, and. carried away by the 
vehemence of his passion, plunges into an ill-assorted marriage 
with him in spite of the protests of her family. Then comes 
disillusion. Inme soon finds that she has little sympathy with 
her husband’s eccentricities, and she frankly fails to understand 
his artistic temperament. In the end Jean returns to the arms 
of the dancer whom he had discarded in order to marry Irdne. 
The mechanism of the story works smoothly and easily, its 
principal characters arc well drawn, and its main situations 
moving and effective, while its lesson — ^that love is ” a life within 
a Ufe, and you’ve both got to live ttiat other life as well as your 
own;” — also strikes us us truthful and very fairly satisfying. 


MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL A CO. 

The main interest in AnXlrlshman's Home, by L. G. Redmond- 
Howard and Harry Carson (is. net), lies in the personal positions 
of its two authors. As is now well known, Mr. liedmond- 
Howard is the nephew of the Leader of the Nationalist Part)', 
and Mr. Harry Carson is the son of the Leader of the Covenanters 
of Ulster. As a piece of literature the play is not remarkable, 
and we cannot agree with the criticism cited in the preface that 
it reads ” as if the Melvilles had finished off a play of Shaw's.” 
For the long conversations with which the drama opena nro 
sadly lacking in the verve, brilliance and surprising turiiB ol a 
Shavian discussion. The talk never rises above the level of 
sound but commonplace journalism ; and the melodrama with 
which the play concludes is also good journalism rather than 
a Melvillian piece of stagecraft. On the other hand, ” An 
Irishman’s Home” is a very important contribution to the 
most vexed question in modem politics. It shows tnkt a new 
” Young Ireland ” is coming into existence, wi^ views of its 
own, cutting clean across the old party lines in both Catholic 
and Protestant Ireland. Like Mercutio, Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Carson cry to their uncle and father ” A plague on both 
your houses I ” And more by the sinceril^ of deir feelings 
than by their power of expressing their ferimgs in the form of 
a difficult art, they succeed in making a prmund effect npon 
the perplexed English reader. If they make as profound an« 
effect upon their Iririi readers, their little work may bn^Ome 
a landmark in the political history of their race. It is writtim 
with winning frankness and remarkable courage, and endeae^hK^ 
to take an impartialview of the most bitter of party strugglfi^;. 
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ARt VOLUMES AND GIFT BOOKS. 


T“<5ver?S!Sb“R. ''’ 

N.Bt— This volumo deals with many places which have become historical as scenes of tlie present War. 

\ ^’f® *"** Work. By FRANK GIBSON, With ui fine Reproductions 

of Conder 8 Masterpieces, 12 being in Colour. 21 t.net. 

forty-three Drawings in Colour and Black-and- White. With a Note of Kxdamation by ROBERT 
KUba. 42 s* net, 

A PINE LIST OP COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


PP YL A N D. By H. DE VERE ST ACPOOEE. With i8 Colour Plates, Cover Design, 
and End-papers by Leighton Pkarce. 6b. net. 

COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS. By MARGAKET L. WOODS. 

A Fairy Story. With i6 Illustrations in Colour and numerous Drawings in Black-and- 
White by John Hancock. 68 . net. 

NEW MINIATURE EDITION OF THE TOY-BOOKS BY WALTER CRANE. 

Thre 9 books now ready. Each Med. i6mo. (sj in. by4j in.). In. net. 

PUSS IN BOOTS AND THE FORTY THIEVES. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND BLUE BEARD. 

THE THREE BEARS AND MOTHER HUBBARD. 

The Original Illustrations by Waltick Crane are reproduced in Colour. 

VNIPORM Wl H THIS EDITION. 

PEREZ THE MOUSE. -Vdapled from the Spanish of Luis Coloma by LADY 
MOKETON. With i 6 Illustrations in Colour and Marginal Drawings by GEonrac 
Howard Vysk. Med. Uimo. Is, net! 

NANCY IN THE WOODa By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCK. With (‘olour Plates and Black-and- White Drawings 
bv Katherine Clausen. 3§. 6d. net. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By ROBKHT I.oris STF.VENSON. WTth over 150 Black-and- 
White Illustrations by Charles Rouinson. Crowm 8vo. 28 . 6d. net. 

SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By NETT A SYUIlTT. Crown Rvo. 28 . 6d. net. 



BIOQRAPHIES, MEMOIRS, &c. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. (Don Martin of Aragon). 

By LADY MORETON. lUustrat(>tl. 10.. 6cl, nrt, 

WITH THE TIN GODS. A Hook (if Travel on the Webt C'o,Tst of 
Africa. By Mrs. HORACE THEM LETT. With Illublrations Imni 
Photofiraphs. 12a, 6cl. net. 

Immanuel KANT. Bv Houston stewakt- chamberlain. 

Translated by Lord Kedfshai.e. 2 Vols. Ttemy 3vo. 25a. net. 

PAULINE BONAPARTE & HER LOVERS. By HECTOR 
FLEISCHMANN, Illustrated. Demy 8vn. 1 2a. 6d« nrt. 

A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. By DEMETKA VAKA. Itemy 
8vo. 7S. 6cf. net. 


WAR BOOKS. 


F. LORAINE PETRE’S STUDIES OF THE 
MAPOLEORtC CAMPAIQMSt 

NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 1806-1807. 

* With Maps and Plans. 12s. 0d. 

NAPOLEON'S CONQUEST OF PRUSSIA. 1806. With 

au IntiDductiou by l.C>RD ROltlH<TS, and Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. 12a. on. net. 

NAPOLEON AND THE ARCH-DUKE CHARLES. Win, 
iUustnlloax 19.. M. net. 

NAPOLEON'S LAST CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. With 
Maps and PIan,k 19.. 6d. 

NAPOLEON AT BAY, 1813. 10a. 6cl.net. 

THE REAL FRANCE. By LAURENCE JERKOLD. St. net. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM’S I^AMOUS BOOKS ON 
RUSSIA. UluatraUd 
UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA. 19fce4.net. 

A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS. I2fc eel. 
changing RUS SIA. Tfc e«. net. 

WAR FICTION, 

, THC IRON YEAR A Stuty of iSyo. By WALTER BLOEM. Bfc 
;LIFa IN A GARRISON TOWN. By Ea-Ueut. BILSB la. net 


POETRY & BELLES-LETTRES. 


SONGS & SONNETS FOR ENGLAND IN WAR TIME. 

Cloth, 28a net; Paper, ISi net. All profits to be given to the Prince 
of Wales’ Fuucl. 

THE LONELY DANCER. Poems hy RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
C^n^vn 6vo. 5a. net. 

LYRICS AND DRAMAS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Cro>vn 8vo. 
4a. 6cl. net. 

The collected POEMS of MARGARET L. WOODS. 

5a. net. 

BREAD & CIRCUSES. By HELEN PARRY EDEN. So. 54. net. 
ON LIFE AND LETTERS. The Famoui Series of Critictoms by 
ANATOLE I' RANGE, Vnls, I. and IL Demy 8vo, Each 6a. 

THE NEW OPTIMISM. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. Crown 
8vo. 5a. 6cl. net. 

FICTION. 6s. each. 

THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. 

THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART MURIEL HINE 
VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS I'. E. MILLS YOUNG 
BUT SHE MEANT WELL W.LLIAM CAINE 

FIRST COUSIN TO A DREAM CYRIL HARCOURT 

A DROP IN INFINITY GERALD GROGAN 

LOST SHEEP VEBE SHORTT 

SHIFTING SANDS ALICE BIRKHEAD 

APE'S FACE MARION FOX 

THE LURE OF ROMANCE H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY 
THE FORTUNATE YOUTH W. J. LOCKE 

UNDER THE TRICOLOUR (3a. 6d. net) PIERRE MILLE 
Translated by II. Drilltt.n. 

With Illustrations in Colour by llELtK McKia. 

Tilt matt Chaerful Chrlttmas Pretent that can be found. 

A NEW BOOK BY 
BTBPXSEN ZaEACOCK. 

ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE 
IDLE RICH. 8>. ed. n.t. 

By the Author of '‘Behina the Beyond," "SuMhina Sketcbfc," 

** Literary Lapses, '* and Nonsense Noveb. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD. LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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TTHE DREAM PEDEAR 

AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 

By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. lUustrated by i6 Three-colour 
Pictures by Florence Anderson. Crown 4to, gilt top, cloth extra. 

6s. net. 

* With an oaken stick to tread with and a knapsack on our back. 

Enough of gold and silver and— this book within our pack, 

Which, since Tve been to fairyland where every tale was told 
And every talc they tell is true, is worth its weight in gold.* 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

By CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated by 8 Coloured Pictures by Miss 
Honor ('. Appleton. C rown 4to, gilt top, cloth extra. 5s. net. 

In Miss Appleton an illusfrator has been found who has rightly caught 
the present-day conception of the way the characters of the immortal 
Dickens should be depicted, which will delight old and young. 

TALES FROM TURKEY By FRANCIS McCULLAGH, 

War Correspondent, and ALLAN RAMSAY. Illustrated by 48 Half-tone and 12 Line Drawings by 
V. P. Bielkin. (Town 4to. los. 6d. net. 

These tales were collected orally from the people themselves, whose language Mr. Ramsay understands, 
and we believe the present volume forms the largest collection of Turkish Tales which exists in any language. 



THE HANGING-GARDEN 

AND OTHER VERSES 
By MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Illustrated by 8 
full-page Illustrations in colour by the Author. 
Crown 4to. 5s. net. 

THE VANISHED COUNTRY 

FOLK AND OTHER STUDIES IN ARCADY. 
By R. L, GALES, Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

Mr. Gales is an essayist of the highest order, who, 
from a quiet country parsonage, surveys the 
outlook on the present-day conditions of the 
countryside, with humour, discrimination, and 
feeling. 

DAVID IN HEAVEN 

AND OTHER POEMS 

By R. L. GALES, Author of “ Studies in Arcady,*' 
''Posy of Folk Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo, grey 
paper boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


DICK’S LOVE 



By M. HARDING 
KELLY, Author of 
“Tom Kenyon, School- 
boy.'* With 4 Illustra- 
tions in colour by Gor- 
don Browne. 3s. 6d. 

A rattling good story lor 
boys. Telling the story 
of Dick Carruthers from 
the time he is a sdibol- 
boy, until he eventually 
returns from the Indian 
Mutiny with the coveted 
V.C. 


OUR NURSERY RHYME- 
BOOK 

Edited by LETTY and FRANK LITTLE- 
WOOD, with a Preface by S. R. Littlewood, 
and 12 Coloured and 8o Black-and-White Illus- 
trations by Honor C. Appleton. 

Small 4to. 5 ®* i*®*. 

A splendid collection of riddles, alphabets, and games make up one 
of the most attractive books published.”— Lorfy's Ptetonat. 

FAIRY TALES 

By CHARLES PERRAULT. Newly translated 
by S. R. Little wood, with 12 Coloured Illus- 
trations by Honor C. Appleton. 

Small 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Children will certainly welcome them with delight.”— 

Daily 

THE STORY OF ST. ELIZA- 
BETH OF HUNGARY 

By WILLIAM CANTON. Author of “ A Child’s 
Book of Saints.** With 8 Coloured Illustrations 
by Eleanor Fortesque Brickdale. 

8vo. 6s. net. ' 

*' Is one of those which can never lose their attractiveness as long as 
the world cherishes Its reverence for goodness, gentleness, and self- 
sacrifice. 6cp/sffMn. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE 

By WILLIAM BLAKE, with a Pfelaqi by^ 
Thomas Seccombe, and 12 Coloured Illustrations .< 
by Honor C . Appleton. Small 4to, 55. bd., 1^. 

* It it a joy to handle this truly lovely volume, which all loven hf 
children should possess.”— rfi# Child, 


mUDOUt SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT » CO. 
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i^rom idacaulay’s History of England 

l Marinin /ii/i\ 

MACAULAY’S HIS 

Edited by Charles 
HARDl^o Firth, 

TVI.A. Vol. IV. 
i08.6d.net. (Mac- 
millan.) 

In one sense this is 
a heavy book. It 
weighs 3 lbs. 15 oz. 

But lighter materials 
would not do justice 
to the conception of so 
handsome an edition 
of the classic. In the 
fourth of the six 
volumes the period 
covered is ^he event 
fill one from 1689 to 
1691, or the opening 
years of the reign of 
William and Mary. 

There was war with 
France, and the whole 
kingdom was troubled. 

In Scotland we 
have the battle of 
Killiecrankie, and the 
tbntentions of great 
Highland clans with 
which the Englishman 
of that day was less 
acquainted than he is 
i with the Indian races 
in our own time. 

; J^mes II. landed in 
;'*i*eland/ wrtid the 
universal rising of the 
Catholics in his sup- 
port was to l>e followed 
by at the"^ 

; in 1690, and 

' confiscations 
■ jQ Athe enforcement 


Thb iIerusalbm Chamber, Wbbtminbtbr Abbby. 

tholic maj ority . The words 

I with which this vol- 
ume ends acquire a 
prophetic meaning 
which brings them 
close up to the aspira- 
tions of the present 
day on the question 
of Ireland. Referring 
to the historian of the 
future, Macaulay con- 
cludes : “ May he be 
able also to relate 
that wisdom, justice 
and time did in Ire- 
land what they had 
done in Scotland, and 
that all the races 
which inhabit the 
British Isles were at 
length indissolubly 
blended into one 
people I *' It is the 
prayer of a great many 
among us at this 
moment. One cannot 
speak too highly of 
the industry and care 
which have enabled 
Professor Firth to^f 
present Ihe unique 
series of illustrftio&s 
in this volume. Several 
are in colour, 

portrait of Grahem li^J^; 
Claverhouse,; 
gether the 

tains over 

tions. ' . ' Evei^^ << 

has been 
to make' 
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Ffom Macaulay’s History of England 
{Macmillan)* 


Henry VITS. Chapel. Westminster Abbey, 

(From aa engraving tn the British Museum.) 



STORIED 

WINDOWS. 

By A. J. DE IIavil- 
LAND BuSHNEr.L, 
M.A. (Oxon). Illus- 
trated. I ss. net. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Pictured glass has 
been traced back to 
the tenth century. 
No cbmprctc windows 
of the twelfth century 
are known to exist 
in England, though 
there are some frag- 
ments in York Minster, 
and some medallions 
at Dorchester (Ox- 
ford) are assigned 
to this period. One of 
Mr. Bushnell’s strik- 
ing illustrations shows 
the four medallions 
and three panels of 
Bysantine type at 
Eivenhall, Essex, 
which possibly belong 
to the twelfth centui y . 
A c^uae in a treaty 
{o^lKenry II. and Louis 
who died in i i8o, 
'^ows one of Louis’s 
artists in glass to 
to England ; and 
^pi^'^Shiiell coufiten- 
. theory that 
^ the oldest 
glass came 
noo> or was 
French 
theory/' 
'corro* ■ 
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I The Bible and the Anglo-Ssxon people The Lindibparne Qosrbls. 
(BiBf). 


l)orate(l by tlie well- 
Iv flown fact that a 
largo (|uantity of white 
and coloured glass was 
imported from J^oiicn 
to hx(?ter in 1,^17, of 
siK h liigh quality that 
gl:i.ss-iri«ikcrs ov(‘n now 
can recognise the 
Kouon glass in h'xetor 
(' a t li 0 il r a I .” Mr. 
Bushiicll has given ns 
a book of rare distinc- 
tion — '' a travell(M’’s 
introduction,” he calls 
it— to the study of old 
church glass from the 
twelfth century to the 
Keiiaissance. It deals 
with more than 1,200 
wH n d t» w s . He en- 
courages others to fol- 
low his pastime by 
promising them that 
every church affords 
the pleasure of tlie 
chase to anyone who 
makes a practice of 
going inside to study 
the windows. Hie 
” Jesse tree,” for ex- 
ample. which was made 
in each century from 
the twelfth to the 
sixteenth,*is a favour- , 
ite design throughout , 
the whole period of 
Gothic glass. It gives 
the genealogy of Christ 
from Jesse through 
some of his descen- : 
dants, the idea being * 






temitot jasM IrliBiilo# of tlie.folu^[walh cuit^ 
|flA'Wdls. faiSoiilWBet. Mr. BnthneU’situdtossreeqieciftlly ' 
^dowa in France, and he has compiled a' reference- 
:• catalogue of photographs obtainable, which will be useful, 
to the connoisseur. 

THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By Edward 1’arrott, M.A., LL.D. (Nelson & Sons.) 

This book presents the great masters in our literature 
from Bede to Tennyson, 
and a gorgeous proces- 
sion it is. Every figure 
is assigned^ its due and 
proper place ; and those 
who have the privilege 
' to behold the spectacle 
will £nd it irresistible 
in its appeal. By way 
of prelude Dr. Parrott 
gives, first, a descrip- 
tion of the dim primeval 
world when man strove 
with the brute for mas- 
; tery; and a word or 
two about the bards 
and minstrels of Ancient 
Greece, who in that 
remote period when 
writing was unknown, 
were the chief and 
almost the only chron- 
iders of the time ; then 
there is a chapter on 
Ancient Egypt, describ- 
ing how the crude 
alphabet was evolved, 
followed by a delight- 
. fully graphic account of 
the Augustan Age, 
showing the Grandeur 
that was Rome.’* The 
* ' aim of this book is to 
a guide to those of 
the younger generation 
, who, on the threshold of 
; intellectual life, desire 
/ to interpret, and, let us 
hope, love and cherish 
. the choice gifts which 
^ i the great artists in 
^ English Literature have 
bequeathed to us. 

} . many books have ^been 
written with the sdjtit 
f' . lofty purpose ; but we 
^ doubt if the task of 


showing in miniature the lives and times of our 
gr^t poets and prose writers, with descriptions of their 
I l^inmrtal works, has been more ably performed than in 
book which is so aptly illustrated, so well bound, so 
in its style, and so replete with unobtrusive 
pi^^olgrahip. Any intelligent boy or girl who com«s, into 
of it will be fortunate indeed, . j,- 
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From The Pageant of English Literature 
{Nihon). 



5B. net. (Dent,) 

of the English 
^ ibeir existence is the 
ir iu jihe Bible 


Kble, but ^pnbrsMe: |^ add ff a 
pdHng the flatlet, if it slini a nist ior thd 
Bible, it accomplishes soxnething* Many people i 
back to the historical origins. They have not ' 

Greek or Latin to appreciate the argumentSi; 
strain on their historical imagination is too seriouSf 
they can be interested in the Bible as an Enjg^sh bdol 
A skilful writer or lecturer can do something to 0nUg^ieh|; 
them on the origin of our English Bible, and on the plac^'^' 
it has played in our civilisation. Mr. Canton hse 
himself to this good work, and he has been helped, ‘ 'I 
only by excellent illustrations which are produced with^ 

the clearness character- /: 
istic of his printers,.. 
but also by his literary 
skill. He attempts to 
outline the story of 
the Bible translations 
which led up to the , 
authorised version, 
and "to suggest,.; 
rather than to des^' 
cribe the place which , 
the Word of Got} 
in the vernacular — i 
however rude or frag- 
mentary the form — has 
always taken in the life . 
of the people of these 
islands.” Each of 
these objects would be 
enough for a voluine, 
and Mr. Canton has evi- 
dently felt embarrassed 
by the riches of the 
material for the second 
part of his project. ' 
This book would have 
liad more unity if it 
had concentrated on 
the first part of the 
plan. One feature of 
the story is the re-, 
markable connectio^ : 
between an interest Uii, 
the Bible and unsettled . 
times of war. The re^ i , 
peated invasions f 
England did not cfieck ^ 
the study of the Scripf/ ^ 
tures. They rather^ - 
seem to have {a;tunptei& > ;; 
its reading and drcula-V7 
tion. And this;, 
appears in later da^i ' 
As Mr, Canton pgin^^'j^ 
out, the Bible Societ^' ;; 
was founded during ^ 
Napoleonic peri 
” The Russian Bible Society was sanctioned by 
Tsar on December i8th, 1812, and at that 
the remnants of Napoleon’s grand army wm ret)^f|ti 
in desperate confusion across the ice of the/ Njll 
The Brunswick Bible Society was 
day Waterloo was lost and won. . . • Tb^c^l 
these tempestuous years, if^hen Napoleon waii^ 
and baffled, and flnsdly overthrovm by 
English gold built up a spiritual coalltk 
for more in the progress of the Con^ 
tmans have recQrded/l Wyclifi^ 
chapters to themselves* But evm 
is famiUat, Mr, Cant^ presents # 
and he has selected ^ mostjjaUexijt ' 
long story. It is a “ poimWr 
the word. 
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Francis Bacon. 
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by Edward Fitzgerald. With Illustrations 
(7^^-vduitQgrA|^ed Itom Life Studies by Adelaidb Hanscom and ^ 
' SircKB CoHumG. (Harrap.) 

"^l^tzgomld’s *' Omar has appeared in many and 
i editions — ^in so many that it would seem well nigh 
i^Wpo^ble to produce it now in any ''form that should 
?;^hiye particular 
^^laims to 
lapvelty, yet 
Messrs. Harrap 
^ve succeeded 
in doing this. 

The text here 
Is printed on 
simply but 
effectively deco- 
rated pages, an 
appropriate Per- 
sian symbolisn\ 
entering largely 
into the deco- 
rations, and the 
illustrations are 
from photo- 
graphs for which 
various men 
and women 
have posed in 
the costumes of 
Omaris time and 
country. And 
the colouring of 
these photo- 
graphs is an 
Artistic triumph; 
it is so deli- 
cately and ex- 
quisitely done 
that to all except 
the quite initi 
ated'they would 
seem to be 
actual and 
very beautiful 
paintings, not 
indebted to 
photography at 
all, but for the 
statement o n 
the title page. 

Always a wel- 
come gift-book, 
tiiis edition of 
Omar Khayydm 
is also a unique 
and a peculiarly 
dharming one. 






From The Oriental Omar 
{Harrap). 


mB 

itNGLlSH 

Sorias, (a) Summer. By W. Bbach Thomas and 
• L K. CoixBTi. 108 . net each. (T. C. anfl £. C. 
■s^iack.) 

^ “ expert ” is also a man of letters and knows 

the necessary l^chnicalities of his subject 
110; English, the result must be a book 

ation. And so it is with this work in 
i'l^each Thomas and Mr. Collett have collaborated 
s. thteselves of their- joint stock of country 
ilk what is the second volume of a trilogy 
yetf, tqt descgribe this mu^^fonn manifesta* 
Idp,'' nN0i it almost an 
^ .^Bbafpihg. tO'.pitpr 





ht^ry stand|diat th< 

that one would wish to cavil at They can be 
without being heavy and tedious ; lyrical without 
high-falutin' ; literary without being pedantic. Above i 
perhaps, the great charm of the book is its intiina ^ 
Here are two men, one knows instinctively, who hai'i^!|-5 
observed Nature in the spirit in which Hesiod obaerve^j^!! 
her, and who can at times give little pen-pictures of the,|^ 
results of their observations with the true Hesiodli##^. 

touch, bne bas^' 
not to be a pro^B 
fessed naturalis^J,;) 
oneself to enjoyl^ / 
thoroughly such,| 
a work, and 
should certainly" 
bo added thai^?;? 
the numerous 
i 1 1 u s t r ationa^ 
both coloured ;* j) 
and plain, with 'J, 
which the letter-^ - 
press is sup- , 
ported, con- ? 
tribute very 
materially t a!f 
the total value 
of the book* 
But it is, after ? 
all, as a serious; 
contribution to 
our knowledge 
of natural his- 
tory that the 
book must 
primarily be 
considered, and 
if we have dwelt 
at some length 
upon its mote 
general aspects 
it is not from 
any wish to 
minimise this 
serious purpose. 
Mr. Beach 
Thomas and Mr. 
Collett may 
provoke some; 
vain regrets for 
the different old 
country si de 
traditions that 
they ruthlessly 
demolish, and 
in some few 
instances, per- 
haps, they may 
excite opposi-, 
tion to their, 
theories, but ou 
the whole there; 
will be few to, 
challenge thei^ 
statements aui^ 

deductions, even where the point at issue is admittedly oqe > 
upon which there is little evidence. 

Turning to this pleasant book on “ Summer,” the thirofe ^ 
in the trilogy, readers will naturally sample the picttiw 
first, and they will find the drawings in the text very 
ing, with a kind of ” slightness ” in them that somd^^| 
helps the effect of ease and charm. Thus, the drawiug^ i 
the head of the harvest chapter happily conveys a seife^ j 
warmth and colour. But how shall we read about Joy i 
Harvest in these winter months with word coming to i 
of the laying waste of the fields of France, of war < 
carnage ? There is nothing of the sad murmur of humam^l 11 
he;re* Even in old Hewitt's page we caught its " 

tn J^tf^s we uiM to rea4 the^toi^of Itogpr to 




So when the i 


1 of the darker Drink 


At last shall fiudf you by the nver*brink 

And oSeruig his Cup, invite your Soul 

Forth to your Lips to <|uati, you shall not slu’ink. 
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I'yom The Garden o£ Kama 
{lleincniann). 


Less THAN THE DUST. 

Koductinii of coloim'd ilhistratiun 
by liyain Shaw. 


such an ecstasy of solf-abiiegaiion as throbs 
in such lines as ; 

'* Oh, that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I in some far desert land. 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips before it reached the 
sand." 

An eastern splendour of imagery, the niyS‘ 
ticism, the sensiioiisness, the esoteric vision 
of the cast shine and breathe and brood 
through all the poems in Die book ; in 
tliought and emotion they belong essentially 
to the land of their origin. But the exquisite 
lyrics of Laurence Hope are too well knowui 
by now to stand in need of any praise ; or 
should be. Mr. Jiyam Shaw has found 
insi>iration in them lor some of the most 
delightful examples of his art ; his drawings 
have a richness of colouring, an ornate, alien 
beauty, a simplicity of outline and symbolical 
suggest iveness of detail that arc fascinatingly 
in harmony with the charm and spirit of the 
poems themselves. 


THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. 

By Oliver (ioLUSMiTU. is. net. , (Con- 
stable C't). 

A cliarming edition of ( ioldsmith's " De- 
serted Village has been issued by Messrs, 
('onslable cS: Co,, with several paintings by 
Mr. Lee I Ian key beautifully reproduced in 
eoloui, and inoiiiited on grey paper. It 
makes a dainty and delightful gift-book that 
every lover ol art and poetry will be certain 
to apjirecjate. 


Field. But in this ehecry book there is 
nothing more tragic tlian the advent un‘s of a 
wasp as she went about her day s work under 
the espionage of a naturalist and found Ikm 
proceedings inteilereil \Mtii by I us wholly 
iinjiistiliable experiments ; and even that 
story ends liajqiily with the naturalist’s 
tribute of admiral lou lor the reasoning 
powers ol tlie wa.sp and, .s<» l<; .s])eak, loi the 
wasp's high moral tone One cliajiler Jollows 
another along a way ol i>leasantness opened 
up to us by many a ilelightful book ol other 
days, that still lead us on through the sunny 
hay field to the lonely farm and the solitary 
heath, where, saitli the chronicler, there was 
the warm clastic swaid. and cninson bells, 
the foxgloves, ami the old gnarled oak. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 

AND OTHER LOVE LYRICS 
FROM INDIA. 

Arranged in Verse by Laurence Hope. 

Illustrated by Byam SllAV\^ 1 5s. net. 

(Heinemann.) 

No English writer has more subtly, more 
beautifully interpreted the sj^irit and soul of 
Indian womanhood than it is interpreted in 
these lyrics of Laurence Hope’s. The fierce- 
ness, the tenderness, the utter sclf-renuncia- 
tioii of the passion expressed in them are a 
flight altogether beyond the ardours of our 
more restrained, more disciplined northern 
hearts. W’e can realise it in our imagina- 
tion ; w'e can feel the glow and the thrill of 
it ; but it is not in us to give voice to it in 



From The Garden of Kama ZiRA in Caftivitv. 

, ReductioQ of coloured iltusHeHoD 

by Bytm Shaw* 
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Fiom The Deserted Village 
{Uon^Uibic). 


TtlC ViLLAGi: 
PAlliiON 


WOMEN OF THE CLASSICS 

By Mary C. S'li'RoroN. Witli i'* IMu)loi»r.iv im ^ 

rt*j>n*sc'iiting i>f I lie llcroiiu's ol llu I’liudv 

7 b. Oil. net (llanM]) ) 

Aliss Sliirgoun lins gmn; foi Ikm* hcrniiics to IJchihm. 
Virgil and the lidgi'dies oi .I sihvlus, SojiluKles .'iiul 
ICuripidcs. As she lenmUs. most ol ns Iohjw these 
women c»l the elassus ^^ell eimugli b>' name, hut lew 
of us have any ( U’ar kUm ol the < haiai leis and human 
qualities ol the oiigmals llelen, Aiidn)nuK lie, hen- 
elope, C-iiTC, Cassantlra, Antitjnne, Medea - we (.ould 
give some account ol them, tell sonadlung ol thtai 
story from memory, hut the majority ol ns could not 
readily build them n]i into loinidete human entities, 
clothed in all the lollies, fraihties, nobilities, littlenesses 
with which their cieators imagined Ihem l'(‘ilia}>s 
none of tlieni have “the psyi liologieal siibtJetv ol 
modern* drama/’ but they lu-longed to a sinqiler 
time, to a less complex civilisation, and tlie, Ku K ol 
subtlety indicated no l.iek ol chara<.ler. ]\‘etelhng tin- 
stones of eighteen of these laiiious women, witJi ]den 
teous quotations trom the ]ioems and dramas iroiii 
wliich they come, Miss Sturgeon has fasliioned a 
thoroughly interesting voluim; and one that will help 
to lead younger readers to a liist-liand study ol some 
of the greatest things in the hl(;ral me of the world 
The illustrations from the works of wclbknf»wn 
painters are admirably reprodiu cd in i)hotogravure. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION. 


the Christianity of Jesus. The third group is entitled : 
" Now we see in a mirror, darkly . . , but now abideth 
faith, hope, love.” ITie sermons arc iiriuted evidently as 
they wore (hilivered, in a brisk, etlecti\e, popular style, 
wliich sometimes becomes almost collocpiial. but is never 
iliilL Mr. (iil)l)oii knows how to spitak in the market 
pl.i.ce. 1 [<’ (lots not look oiil ol a loJlege wintlow' upon 
modern lile l‘-\en wlicn he is ilist us'.mg some problem 
«»( (-'hrish.mil y, siu h as mii:ul(‘s or llu* llolv' Spirit, he 
<ontiT\es to l.da* h<»ld ol it in :i wav thul connects it 
wilh ;i\'i‘i.igi* i‘\ |u‘i iciH r Miul mtclligciK c. This is a gift, 
loi Ihf j>u*.iiIh’i. i.dl\ wilt'll It IS ai 1 oinji.imetl by 

.1 kiiowlrdgc ol lilci.it nil- wimh cii.iblcs Inm lo quote 
;ipll\' Mr tiibbnirs <[u» >1 .1 1 u »iis .nc niimcioiis aiul drawn 
bom muiiN Iclils Now .tiid then tiw\ au* mtiodiiccd 
witli a ccitaiii abi 111‘tiicss. as wlicii duc sn inon cmls by 
appealing hn .1 1 ci c »llc< lu m ol wads Iidiu 1 ,ci;.;h limit, 
St Paul, and b‘">n.s siu < cs.si \ t ]\ lail ihc\ cciici ail\ help 
to make (he M'liiions liviiie and I'vc'ii h\»'l\ 1 he most 

i‘lh‘('li\’t' ol these aic the eihiial and lu.hlaal. .i.inl the 
m<»st telliii!; pass.iges are geiu'i.div those hpjied with a 
certain none 01 indignation Mi tobboii is lond of the 
( >ld Jest.inieiit ])iophets, and lic' lias no p.dieiu’e wilh 
I aitliei 's di'pi 1‘ciiit ion of the epistle ol Janus in the New 



‘vjiu Wy::i:ii of t!ie CIas£;ic3 Ph /cdra. 

{liurrup), iljinuiuiid, K.l. 


By J. AIorgan Giiiuon. Os. (HoiIcUt iV Stoughton.) 

Mr. Gibbon’s thirty-three sernioiis are not a hclci ogenecuis 
collection of discourses, grouped under a striking title, which 
applies to one of them. The first twelve complete a section 
headed : ” The Veil, that is to say, Ifis flesh.” 'I hcy dis- 
cuss the personality of Jesus Christ. The next eleven are 
headed : ” With unveiled face, reflecting, as a mirror, 

the glory of the Lord.” J'hese liaudle subjects like 
Christianity and Socialism, Hliective Clu-islianity, and 


Tc.slamcnl. He is most at home in stimulating llu* c'on* 
science, ife tends to bo irjsp rather than sympatJietic, 
and pungent ratlier tlian devotional ; now and then his 
defence of Ihiritan religion and Noiu onlormity becomes 
even defiant, particularly in the sermons on “ Koligious 
AtniosjAtere ” and ” The Near Lnd in Religion.” Jhit this 
means, after all, that the preaclier is sensitive tf) his en- 
vironment, ami alive to the issues ol his day and place. 
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From A Midsummer Night’s Dream Hkucna * "O weary nieht, O LONG and tedious niqnt.* 

{Constable), 


A’MID^ 

SUMMER 

NIGHTS 

dream* 

Illustrated in 
('olour and 
Black and 
W h i t ^ by 
VV . H B A T H 
Robinson. 
1 2s. 6d. net. 
(Constable.) 

Mr. Heath 
Robinson has 
illustrated 
Shakespeare's 
f asc i natin g 
fairy-play with 
some of the 
daintiest, most 
delicately 
finished work 
that has ever 
come from 
his brush. His 
fairies have the 
grace and airy 
liglitncss that 
belong to those 
little jieople ; 
a n d he has 
depicted the 
varying phases 
of the story 
with the de- 
light ful hum- 
our and happy 
s])irit of rom- 
ance in which 
Shakespeare 
conceived 
them. In print, 
p a per. and 
binding, no less 
than its pictor- 
ial beauty, this 
is a very per- 
fect example of 
what a Clirist- 
mas gift-book 
should be. 


THE SON- 
NETS OF 
SHAKES- 
PEARE. 

New Lieht on 
Old Evidence. 
By the Count- 
ess DE Cham- 
BRUN. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


His sermons are al\va\'s readable. The staccato, epi- 
grammatic sentences must lia\c told when spoken from 
the pulpit, and no one can find fault with the discourse.^ 
for not being up to date and interesting. An American 
once said to the present reviewer that, after listening to 
sermons in Scotland for three months, he thought that 
the preachers spoke as if nothing had haj)pened in the 
world for tluee hundred years. I'Jie answer was obvious, 
if not gentle, that many American sermons left one with 
the impression that nothing had happened in the world 
till the day before. Mr, Gibbon's sermons could not be 
accused of either sin ; they reflect the sense of Christianity 
as a historical tradition, but they specially urge its living 
message as a faith once delivered to the saints,” for 
which the saints, none the less, have to light in every 
age. 


'fhe Countess dc Chambrun an American lad^^makes 
an extremely interesting suggestion in regard to the 
identity of the mysterious “Dark I^dy ” of the sonnets. 
She connects the scandalous tradition concerning 
William D.avcnant, the son of the hostess of the Crown 
tavern at Oxford, with some curious remarl^ made in 
1504 by the anonymous writer of ” Willob 3 iflis Aviiia/* 
a dreary poem containing the first-known reference to 
Shakespeare as a poet. In “ Willobie the beautiful 
wife of an innkeeper is courted by a dissolute nobleman 
and an actor. The epistle dedicatory is written trosn 
Oxford ; the sign of the inn is the Cross of St. George— 
the same as that of the Crown at Oxford ; the initiala of 
the actor who takes part in the affair are given as W. S,/' 
and Shakespeare is mentioned by name when comparing 
the attack on the fair landlady to the rape of Luctece* 


ID 
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I'Yom A Midsummer Night’s Dream Demetrius: " Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou pleop" 

{Constable), 


Then the initiak 
of the nobleman 
are givren as 
*'H.W/\and he 
iscallcd" Marry" 
by the player 
and shown to 
be as fond of 
using Italian 
phrases as 1 1 L‘ m y 
W olhc s ley, 

ICarl of Soutii- 
- ampton, was in 
his youth, wlien 
Shakespeare was 
enjoying liis 
patron age . 

'I'here is a l«ur 
amount of evi- 
dence tct show 
that the poet Sir 
William Daven- 
ant was inclined 
to believe him- 
self that he was 
the son ol the 
great dramatist, 
rhen, five years 
after the poem 
appeared, deal- 
ing with the 
innkeepei 's wiie 
and the “ W S " 
and" Harry W.," 

Kady Southamp- 
ton w r « t e to 
her husband, 

Sha hespeare’s 
old friend and 
patron: “All 
the news I 
can send you, 
which 1 think 
will make y©ii 
merry, is that 
Sir John Falstaff 
is.by his mistress. 

Dame I*int-Pot, 
made father of a 
goodly miller’s 
thumb, a boy 
that is all head 
and very little 
body." It is 
known from the 
letters of Sir 
'i'oby Matthew 
that Shakes- 
peare was com- 
mon 1 y n i c k - 
named after the 
most famous of 
his comic char- 
a cter s . So 
altogether there seems to be more foundation for regarding 
Mrs. Davenant as the " Dark Lady " than there is lor 
dragging in one of the Queen's maids of honour to exi>lain 
the secret story of the sonnets. 

A SCHOOLMASTER’S APOLOGY. 

By Rev. C. A. Altngton. 3». dd. net. (Longmans.) 

** Self is a subject inexhaustible," wrote Cowper to his 
friend Mrs. King, and provided the " self " is interesting, 
no book is so welcome to us as that wherein the author 
" writes freely of his mind and experience. The Headmaster 
' of Shrewsbury disarms all criticism by his naive introductory 
. chapters. He tells you in e0ect that he is going to air his 


views for the most part on Religion, Ldneation and Litera- 
ture, and that if these topics have already ]ialled on the 
reader, he had better part company with the author at 
once. The present writer knows one great Headmaster, 
and he recalls the pleasure of meeting with him in his own 
home where the cares and dignities of his position are put 
away, and wdiere a benign and humorous personality 
reveals the treasures of a well-stored mind. It is on these 
occasions only that a Headmaster becomes luiman. In 
reading " A Schoolmastcr'.s Apology, ' we seem to be 
renew'ing thi.s experience with a not less attractive per- 
sonality, Dr. Alington manfully iijiholds the Public 
School system, and is convinced that an English Public 
School is the best instrument yet devised for making u 


II 
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dccrnt citi/.cn out of the avenige ICnglish boy. While being 
almost eager ad mil its imperfections, he has many useful 
suggestions to make. He advocates (not very hopefully) 
the teaching of Italian, which he thinks a boy brought up 
on Latin will not find insuperably difficult. On the subject 
of History, the Headmaster rejoices our hearts. He is a 
njader and admirer of the 'frevelyans, and he vindicates 
Lroufle and Mac.uilay. All Lublic Scluiol men will be 
interested in the dis( ussions on the old vexed ciuestions - 
com]>uls(jrv gaine.s, the religion ot the Piiblu School bov, 
the teaching of Lnglish Litcratiiie ; and tiu* general rcacler 
who ajipreciatt's the sotiety 
of cultured men and can relish 
a good .stojy will enjoy to tlie 
full what we ha\ e loiind to be 
a book full of most excellent 
reading. 




EIGHT YEARS 
IN GERMANY. 








v_ 


^ i • " 
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Hv f- A. K. Wyi rii. los 
net. (Mills & liorjii.) 

Miss Wylie's endeavour is 
to show ns wliat estimable 
people arc the (iernians, 
and incidentally she raps our 
knuckles now and then. It 
is doubtful whether one can 
hope to intcrpiet the s< 3 iil of 
a people in a book of 24 j 
page.s of large print, if one 
does not happen to be a 
genius ; and there are certain 
sides oJ the German character 
which Miss Wylie almost 
ignores. With great honesty 
she only writes of that whicli 
came uiidei her own obser- 
vation ; slie coniesses, for 
instance, that her acquaint 
aiicc with the military hie ol 
Gicrniany is more theoretical, 
or at least superficial, than 
practical. Had she asked a 
few conscri}>ts who \vere on 
the eve ol releast; from their 
service, she would have found 
a pretty general expression 
of thankfulness that it was 
going to be over and done 
with. The brutality of the 
non-commissioned officers is 
slurred over by Miss Wylie , 
she omits also to compare the 
policemen who have been 
non-c o m III i s s i o n e d ollicers 

with our own civil police, b'yoni Dedications of English 
With regard tti Zabern, the 
authoress is riglit 111 saying 
that the young lieutenant was compelled, on account of his 
uniform, to an act ol violence ; but she slurs over the 
far more reprehensible conduct of his colonel, a man of 
years of discretion. 'J'he present writer was in Alsace at the 
time, and it appears to him that on such questions Miss 
Wylie would do well to consult il not the famous Abb6 
Wetterl^, at any rate Maximilian Harden. By the way. 
Miss Wylie's book would have been more readable ^f she 
had been less dogmatic and if she had quoted more from 
the opinions or writings of those of wider exi)ericnce. Her 
picture of chi Id -life would have been improved by a refer- 
ence to, say. the writings of Otto ICrnst. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapters are those devoted to I'astor 
Jatho, whose case we are in danger of forgetting, and 
Pastor von Bodelschuringh's great institution for the 
outcast population. Miss Wylie is rather confusing on 
the matter of the Constitution, for apparently in her 
opinion the slightest further concession will bring it toppling 






Churches 
{0\Jord Pr€ss)n 


down, while on the other hand she asserts that it remains 
in all its pristine glory. She slurs over the electoral 
injustice which gives only half-a- dozen members tp Socialist 
Berlin, whereas in the Agrarian districts of Past Prussia 
there are members to e\ery small village. Miss Wylie 
gives fair words to tlic fiermaii navy which has not yet 
liad its day of trj.Tl, but she slurs over the colonial mistakes 
whic h show faint signs iiideod of any improvement. If we 
wish tci know Urn real life oi Horhn's east end or of Agrarian 
Prussia we must road C'laiii N'iebig, whose wonderful book 
'• Our Daily Dread " has l»eon put into English. ^ 


MY SPANISH 
YEAR. 

liy Mrs. Bernhard 
WnisHAW. ios.6d.net. 
(Mills and Boon.) 

The author evidently writes 
with much knowledge, ac- 
c] Hired because of her affec- 
tion for everything Spanish, 
not learned for the sake of 
making a book. As one would 
e.x])ect while in many cases 
.slie corilirmR popular views, 
in others she modifies them. 
Mrs. W'liishaw is always 
interesting, and any one 
wlio IS about to travel in the 
country will find this volume 
helpful and suggestive ; but 
it will be even more enjoy- 
able if read after the journey, 
when it will refresh one’s 
memory and give some 
arrangement to the various 
things that have been seen. 
As in so many places romance 
and dirt apjicar side by side 
throng] lout Spain, who seems 
to live largely in the glory of 
her magnificent past, of which 
we see signs in the gorgeous 
pageantry which still re- 
mains. But Mrs. Whishaw can 
sliovv reasons for her belief 
that beffirelong Spain will once 
more awake, and make her 
future as glorious and even 
more prosperous than her 
jiast. We are told that the 
Spaniards are a kindly and 
hospitable race, although they 
retain many customs that are 
barbarous, and cast gloomy 
shadows over their lives. 
Infant mortality is suprisingly 
high, this high death-rate is 
largely due to customs which 
might be abandoned witlionl any disadvantage. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA. 

By Hknrv Nkwboi.t. With 8 colcuirccl plates and 52 illus- 
trations in black-and-white by Norman Wilkinson. 5s. net, 
(Longmans). 

Mr. Henry Newbolt has w:ritten a series of stories for 
boys and mainly about boys — stories of real life in the 
Navy of Nelson’s days. The Adventures of Charles, and 
tlie Adventures of Basil ; the Adventures of John Franklin ; 
of Edward Pellew ; and of David Farragut, the famous 
American Admiral, give, in each case, a true and a vivid 
record of the career of the hero from his entering the Navy 
as a boy. Very stirring, admirably written tales they are, 
full of colour and life and picturesque incident. There is 
alsQ the best and fullest account we have ever read of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Altogether an ideal gift- book for boys, 
and one which adults will read with scarcely less enjoyment. 
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THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. 

Ten Drawingfs for the Poem of Francis Thompson. Hy 

Frideswith IIUDIIART. yn. net. (Clvitto & Wirulus.) 

Lovers of the work. of Francis 'J'hompson, and they arc 
increasing with llie years, have by licati the far-darting 
lines of " The Hound of Heaven," with its unforgettable • 
"All things betray thee, wlio lu’tiMNCst Me” 

In a neat pocket 
attached to tlie 
cover of this fine 
portfolio wc }ia\'o 
the p o e in i n a 
charming booklet of 
ivory and gold, 
printed in good 
type on rough 
paper, with the 
page-title in red ink. 

'J' he artist h a s 
steeped herself in 
the passionate in- 
tensity of the iioeiu. 
and her work, wliicli 
bears some r e - 
semblance to 1 h e 
method ot Anbrev 
Beardsley, without 
being in any senst' 
imitative, will com- 
mend itself to th(i 
art 1 s 1 1 0 and the 
poetic senses, 'fhe 
lines arc fine iind 
tirm, and withal 
full of grace ; and 
the general concep- 
tion of each drawing 
is admirable. 

A LITERARY 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Letters to Lady 
Alwyne Comp- 
ton, 1869-1881. 

From Thomas 
Westwood. 5s. 
iicl. (Murray ) 

In that invalu- 
able and entertain- 
ing little periodical. 

Notes a7id Queries, 
there appeared, on 
September 22nd. 

18GO. an article 
bearing the attrac- 
tive title of " KccoJ- 
leclions of Charles 
I.amb," and tlie 
signature of Thomas 
Westwood. ,lt is a 
contribution that 
no lover of Charles 
I.amb could read 
without holding it 
thereafter in his 
memory as a 
treasured posse.s- 
s i o n . The writer 
was the son of “ a 
moderately thriving haberdasher within Bow Bells ” 
who had retired in green old age with oue auccit>*/r 
and about forty pounds." During their stay in Enfield, 
the Lambs lived in the adjoining cottage for about two 
years, and then, having " ridded themselv'cs of the cares of 
dirty acres," began a new' life at board and lodgings with 
the honest couple, their neighbours, with whom they 
resided until they left the village for Edmonton, \trherc 
Charles Lamb died. Westwood, in the before-mentioned 


article, gives us a delightful account of his first glimspe of 
the Lamb household as they appeared to him when a boy 
of about fifteen years of ago : 

” l,c.ining iilh' out of window, I saw a group of three issuing 
from the ' (hinibogev-Iookmg collage ’ rlo.se at hand : a slim, 
middle-aged man. in (jiiainl uncontem])orai v habilmienls ; a 
ratlier slMjH’Iess bundle nl an (tid LuK', in a bonnet like a mob 
r.ip ; .ind a young gul. While before them, bounded a radons 


dog (Hood's immortal ' Dash ’), holding a board with ’ This H(nise 
to be l.et ’ t)n it. in his }aws. Lamb was on his way back to 
the house-agent, and that was his bishion of announcing that 
lie had taken the premises." 

Little did the boy Westwood know at tlial time how 
intimately lie would come to be associated with that slim 
middle-aged man and that ratlier shapeless bundle of an 
old Lady ; what good anti helpful friends they would in 
various ways prove themselves ; what fragrant memories 
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they would leave 
l>ehind them after 
they had passed to 
" that unknown and 
silent shore/* Ms&ry 
Lamb taught him 
Latin ; Charles in- 
stilled into his mind 
the love of poetry ; 
obtained for him a 
clerkship in a friend s 
office; read and 
good-naturedly criti- 
cised his jiivenih' 
verso, and created 
s 11 c h I o V e i n }i i s 
heart that when his 
elderly friend and 
tornpiTiiion died lie 
mourned the Ir^ss oj 
' ‘ one < >f the sweetest - 
natiired, truest, 
most genial - hearted 
creatures that (lod 
ever b 1 e s s c d t]u‘ 
world with/’ 

T. a m b seems 
always to ha\e 
greatly attracted 
young people. Who 
does not remember 
the charming story 
of John Ilazlitt’s 
little daughter in- 
forming every bf id V 
she met in t h e 
streets — f r i e n d oi 
stranger — that she 
was going to see 
Mr. Chtirles Lamb ; 
or that e<i u a 1 1 y 
charming one related 
by M i ss C la r a N o v(' 11 o 
in lier “ KcminisceiKes 
Lamb, and how slie once hid, to avoid tlie igiiominv ol 
going to bed, in the upright (cabinet) jiianoforte, whuli m 
the lowest part liad a .sort ot liny cupboard, and how, 
when discovered, her apjiearance was hailed with siirjinse 
by all, and with anger from Ijct mother; “ but C harles 
I.iinib not only took me under his protection, but obtained 
that henceforth 1 slioultl never again be sent to bed li'fu ii 
he came, but — glory and delight ! - always si( up lor 
supper ? " 

And now Mrs. Westwood, who has contributed an 
exquisite introductory memoir— short but jiiocious to 
this collection of her husband’s letters, 
inlorms us : 

*' He often told me how he used to sil un- 
noticed under Lamb's table, till a late hour 
111 tile night, afraid of moving or making a 
souml, lest he should bo sent to bed, listening 
eagerly to the talk of Lamb and his illustrious 
liiends." 

A Literary Lrieiidship " is a book 
which wc owe to the generosity of Lady 
Alwyii Compton in making the letters 
public, and to the discernment of Miss 
Soulsby, at whose suggestion they were 
published. Tint for the intervention of 
the latter lady we should not now be 
rejoicing in our good hap : in our close 
acquaintance in spirit with a delightful 
personality, and in the acquisition to our 
shelves of a book of real literary charm. 

It is one to be lingered over ; to be 
clipped into again and again, and always 
with a renewal, perhaps an intensifica- 
tion, pf the feelings of delight which its 
first perusal prompted. The letters 


spread bvwfVpirtoifl 
of some twelve years, 
beginning in 1869 
and ending in x88i. 
Seeing that Thomas 
Westwood lived on 
until 1888, it is 
greatly to be hoped 
that the present is 
only an instalment 
of the whole collec- 
tion, and that subse- 
quently a further 
issue may be made 
in an additional 
volume or included- 
in another and 
enlarged edition. 
Thomas Westwood 
was a man of many 
interests. His vege- 
tative life" was spent 
in an office, first as 
secretary, afterwards 
as a director of an 
Anglo - Belgian rail- 
way, but his real life, 
one fancies, was 
begun each day after 
mundane affairs were 
ff)r the time being 
put on one side and 
forgotten as might 
be. He was a poet, 
a lover of children, 
of dogs, of angling, 
of all things beautiful 
in nature, and of 
literature. He was 
also brimful of 
humour, and his 
many-sidedness must 
have made him a 
cholic Jiicnd , *i letter from him must have been an 
cviMit in the ]i\t‘s nf his correspondents. There is much 
of quotable matter in tins book. Here is a passage which, 
lor instance, one doubts not, will be very w’elcomc to 
admirers id Charlotte Bronte : 

“ IVrlia|)s vmi l>e passing through Brussels ? If .so, 1 
trust \ oil will allow luetodo the honours- the honours of Villette, 
il vou pl(‘;isi*, loi 1 tan show you Currer Bell's house, and perhaps, 
il ihaiKi^ bfineiid iis. M. I'aul I'aiianncl and Madame Beck, too. 
M. Paul has grown old aufl grev-licaded, but is petulant and 
\ivacious as of oltl. .Miidamr Ikck ha.s given up school-keeping 
ami retiri-d on her lauiels. (nir Ii^nglish chaplain here remembers 
C harlotte BroiiU pcrlcctly. She came over with an introduction 
to his parents, and his province, as a lad, was 
to escort her back to school, after evenings 
sj)cnt at tlieir house. A purgatorial process, 
he dcclaie.s it was, from her invincible 
taciturnity. He remembers her, too, in the 
family circle, screwing her chair round by 
degrees, till her face was to the wall and 
her back to everybody, as I think Mrs. 
(iaskcll relates. A strange woman and a 
strange family Was there ever anybody 
like them ? I have a school theme of 
Charlotte's in a delicate, girlish hand-writing, 
and M. Paul Emanuel has quite a bundle of 
them. He remembers her with affection, 
Madame Beck with wrath." 

There is more of equally interesting 
material, but lack of space and dread 
of the editorial blue pencP forbid. I 
cannot, however, resist the citation of the 
following passage from Mrs. Westwood's 
1 ntroduclion : 

" 1 have now in my possession a pretty 
framed pastel portrait of Charles lamb's 
school-mistress. Mrs. Reynolds, who was coo* 
sidered a becauty in her day, which he gave 
to my husband as a parting souvenir when . 
he left Enfield ; also two silver candlesticks, 


Till CA.NCV-1^/ 

l')om Windsor anti Eton : A Sketchbook 

ll\ I'rcd Kicli.uil’s 

iWdck). 

■- how .slu' loved ih'.'ii ( hiirles 
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by Mary Lamb 
to my husband’s mother 
{Mary Westwood) in ack- ^ ' 

nowledgment of the care 
Mrs. Westwood took of her ‘^'y ^ '' 
b^pved brother during 
her sequestration.” '' 

S. BUTTERWORTll. 

WINDSOR 

ETON. ^ 

there are very c !i a r r i n i j 
views of tlie rasllo and 

of the schools: but lie • ^ ‘ 

has not limit od luniscdl 

to these — he has gone 

into the byways and 

found the lovely old 

out-of-the-way ('ornors 

and brought the quaint - 

ness and the beauty <>1 

them into his j»agc*s. j ynm Hariow : A Sketchbook 
There is a charm about liy w. m. m v 

his drawings of th(i old {Dl(ufi). 

houses in I^eascocl Street , 

and those in Chundi Street ; about that ol the udnm.iblv 
seen perspective of the High Stntel, ICton, and e\en ;ib<»ut 
the sketch of the Eton tuck shop, whieh makes Iheni 
worthy of a place between tlu* same cowrs as tlicMr state- 
lier liistoric neighbours. TIiojc is a soitness ot lone m 
these drawings, a cunning piny willi liglils ami shadows 
that indicates not only a sine leelniRal skill but a most 
delicate artistic Jeclmg. 


CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, 
OR THE LONDON ALMANACK. 


; ^ ■ 
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I ynm Hariow : A Sketchbook 
r.y \V. M. KriM’v 

{Dl(uli). 


b\ t la* in'‘ini •nr-. 1 ! .'>• > l’.ki |dii« all 
;ind seiiMtiS'e linedi ol \b Kee^e\ 
a \\ nl<‘r a j>pe.d to all \\ le> .11 r ^11 s 
(>l the peiuil, \\))i'tli»T tlie\’ h.i}>| 


HARROW. 

A Sketch Book by 
Walter M. Keesrv, 
IS. net. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

'I'he graceful and 
delicate art of Mr. 
Walter M. Keesoy has 
found snbiects adrnir- 
ablv suited to its sc<^pe 
1 n a n d a r «> u n d the 
l.inu ue; S (' h n i) I s at 
llaiicw, d'he twenty- 
loin be.uitifnllv rejn'o- 
diued ])e!RiI (IrasMiigs 
m this 'dim \'ohiin(' 
n n hu le ^ t ) m e ut t he 
iiK '-.I d t' I I f. h t I II I e\- 
sinph*-, < tl III.- \N f Ilk that 
u «' h :i i' V e r -.een. 
lad ■,k('t i hf M I I li 
qnauit fiM I liLih Slieet, 
.111(1 a 1 hii d « 'I s()in<‘ of 
1 h( .'-.Im)|is ail' miniitelv 
li i)i‘ and \ i\ id and le- 
( .1 j '! lire in it < ml v t he 
\ i abh' It'at !iie'. ol 1 he 

I u t , but t he \ el n' leel- 
iiu' and a I umsphei e of 
It Mf dt (d the piet ures 
n «■ \ leu o| tilt' mtt'i lor 

( ii e V t e r I o r ol t ho 
s < h ' > d 1 s llumi'a'lv es ; 
twd df the lorn th hirm 

I I mm, d u e df 1 “(ipe's 
hdii',(‘, and oiU’ of (lie 
1 le.id I k a .s Men are 
little nia J ei ]ueces in 
tlun kiinl 'rill' book 
a ill 1 e)di< (' I he Ju\u t 
dl aiT, did I lai I'dW boy 

alK 1 evi\ e . but t lu“ beauty 
\\ ( )i 1 . \\ dl gi \ e hl^ st I idles 
ais, '1 1! ibh' td 1 In-, i^rat loie. at t 
ipp' n Id Liidw 1 laiiow oi iiut. 


By W. :Monk, R.!-:. 2 ^ 


(KIkm Mathews) 


Tliis artistic calcuidar is entirely hand-pnnled by iMr. 
W. Monk, and consists 
of a sheet in c a s u r i n g 
about fifteen by ele\'en 
inches. On the upi^cr 
half isabeautifully 
finished original etching 
printed by the artist from 

the copper, the lower hall ^ > 

containing the Calendar _ aA 

for the year in simple ^ 

classic type. Tliis is the 

thirteenth year in wliich . r 

the Calendar has been ' 

issued ; the subject of the 

etching for the first year ' ^ 

(1903) was St. James's 

Palace; for the second, M M 

CUfiord's Inn; other 

London scenes or build- — - “ 

ings being chosen for 
subsequent years. The 

subject for 1915 is Buck- Book of the Blue Sea 

ittgham Palace. {Longman's). 


'y-%. 


RELIGION AND ART. 

A Study III till' lAdliiiioii "I Si ulplurc. b..inlin'» .iinl .\i( In- 
t('i luu’. bv \ I 1 !■ -, \.M lid » M) I I \ ^1.1 \. I'l .insl.iO'd li\ 
M\Kid.N . ll\lou--d'. With ,1 I’olK'C 1'^ Mm. \KJIM K 
SIKO.V.. Lilt I>. LL M , .md - I llU'd dll mu-,. .• i-,. ml. 

il ishcr I II win ) 

'' 1 he ill! dl m.in woulti iu'\ (U Ii.im- ic-m Iicd siu h u. high 
sl.indiLid of iH'ilcitum lu tin- ici>rL‘><'ulci tion oi mt’ii,” 
jK’lki Sft,i, ” it the w.iy li.ul ildt hceii jioiiited (Uit hy 

icliguiii Mun w ■ mid Jie\ cr 
l].i\'e set himseJl the t.isk 
A , S 1 e]>j eseulmg mi'ii be- 

' tuuse ot tlie bcunly .i.nd 

■ . 1 , iidbilit y () I t ]i e. I r loim, 

■y}\ ' SX ' * ‘I'l’" 

T ' i ^ I y- pe,irod b e a u t i J ul a n d 

--- ' noble ber;;iuse il had 

_!' y , sei \ tul to tlotlie the god.s. 

K ' . ai t bet'aust' he liad 1 eligioii, 

fjf, \ l.iul he ])()ss(‘,-*sed a. great 

tfiry.” 'riiat IS the keynote 
of this mqiortant and in- 
lenseh imcivsting study of 

She was compelled to <'> subject. Tracing 

DRIFT OUT OF ACTION. tlic urigiM.s ot art 10 magical 
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t'rom Religion and Art Marcus Aurelius performing a sacrifice. 



and ritual obadsv&nces, Della 
Seta pursues its development 
under the Greek, and later 
under the Christian spirit ; 
from its primitive beginnings 
among the races of antiquity, 
lie follows it down through 
all the stages of its advance- 
ment in J'-gypt, Assyria, 
(iicece, Italy, India. It is 
one of the inrist incisive, the 
most brilliantly constructive 
emiuirios into the connection 
between art and religion 
that has ever been written. 
“ 'the book is that of a 
young and ardent spirit,” 
writes Mrs, Arthur Strong 
in her preface ; “it also 
strikes one as that of a 
mature thinker.*' The 
luiinenjiis illustrations from 
old sculptures, frescoes and 
paintings are excellently 
re prod need. 

THE FLAG OF 
ENGLAND. 

ballads of the Brave and 
Poems of Patriotism. 
Selected by John Faw- 
.sinic ^s. 6(1. net. (ICvc- 
leigli Nash.) 

( )f the many poetical an- 
thologies the W'ar hits already 
( a.ll(‘(l lorlli, this is certainly 
oruj of the best. 'J'h(‘ arrange- 
ment ol tlie (ontents in 
I'liromdogical (U*der is good ; 
and the sekjction indicates 
iiidiv idual taste and iiule- 
pend*nt judgment on the 
]>art of the com])ilnr, which 
h.ive icsulted 111 his('ollection 
« oiilanimg many poems that 
art' iibsonl Irom other vf)l- 
miKJS III this kind. h'or 
msiain e. I here arc Barboui ’s 
lines on “ hreedom,” from 
Ills epK', “ 'riio Mriice ” ; 
theie is DraytiTii’s ” Vir- 
gim:i.n Vovtige,” as well as 
his great “ Ballad of Agin- 
( oin 1 there are stirring 
extrai'ts from Ben Jon.son 
and Fletcher, as well as 
moH' iainoiis passages from 
Sliakespeare ; K b o n e / e r 
I'lliotl’s ” B.ittle Stmg.” 
Muiryatt's “Old Navy,” 
Ayi ton’s “ Heart o 1 the 
Bince,” and, to say luithing 
ol I ami liar poems by 
Woidsworth, C a m p b e 1 1 , 
B\'ion, 'I'ennyson, and 
others, there arti many ol 
the line.st war lyrics written 
in lecent years, and some 
tliat have been in.spired by 
the ]iiesent war. One is 
gl.ul to have Henley’s “ Bng- 
hincl, my hmgland,” Hardy’s 
” Song of the Soldiers.” three 
of William Watson’s glowing 
lyric.s ; Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
“ Ballad of the Ranks,” four 
of Ncwboll’s sailor songs ; 
K I p 1 i n g’s “ Recessional,” 
and “ I*'or all we Have and 
Are”; Noyes’s “The 


Searchlights/' and, to end up, " The Marseillaise," in 
French, followed by an English, tran^ation, *A choice 
and varied miscellany of patriotic verso, well printed and 
tastefully bound, “ Tho Flag of England ** makoa one of 
the timeliest of gift books. 

OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Py IVlAniNOLY, M..\. ir)s. ()cl. net. (Canihridgo 

tjniversity Press.) 

It is no small feat to have given a concise and yet clear 



From Outlines of Ancient History Pericles. 

{day). 


outline ()l Am ieiil llislory within tlie ( oinpass ol .sonu^ 
.|<)o pages. A el tins w;is Mi. Maltingley'.s task, ami lie 
iias caiTietl it out sm ( essfully. Imoiii tiie i-arly days ol 
ikibylonia and Ass\"jja. J‘4;yi>t, J’lia-imMa, J Palestine, the 
nan alive draws the t lire, id out, suiniiiiiig up all these 
powers and their nilluenees, until it enters on the period 
ol Cji'cek eivilisaliuii and 1h(* era oi Alliens and of Spai ta. 
Hme N\e are on lainihar ground, with eo])ious sources ol 
inforin,'ition, and even more copious toniriientary and 
c-lucidalioii, bringing us on to K'onie the Kepnblie and 
Koine the Empire, until the litlli century oi (he ])resent 
era. At lirsl sight there would apjiear to lie little stope for 
the annalist's personality in this r<‘cord, but the arts of 
selection and compression are jirecious, and deserve 
recognition in wdiat st*eiiis a soiiKiwhat arid task. Swntt 
decided judgments must be p.issed, and without argiiiiieiits 
to support them, they must jiruve convincing by corres- 
ponding with each other and the inner meaning of the 
record. Very interesting bnel accounts ot the Gracclu. of 
Caesar’s life and achievements, ol the policy and politics of 
Athens, may be cited as shcjwing the value of this Ixjpk as 
giving points of view as well as a handy, useful, skilfully 
compiled consecutive record of the events w^hich marked 
the progress of the ancient history of the modern western 
world, which includes Europe, Western Asia, and the 
North of Africa. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CUPID 
AND PSYCHE. 

With Pictures by Dorothy Mullock. 5s. net. (Chatto A 
Windus ) 

One is inclined to think that with a little paraphrasing 
in some portions porh.aps, the tale of the marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche imglit have been renden'd still nuire 
pleasant and delectable than it is. The imaginative 
quality in the ]>ictiire of Pan and Psvclie is (piaint and 
charming, but it may be ijuestiomul li Miss Dorothy 
Mullock, on tho whole, is quite at Ium' best in llie pictures. 
Sometimes tin; plny of line is hardly Mucesslul, anil the 
artist seems to falter between hue ami loloui, as if they 
had rival cl.iims upon her synipathies. We must say a 
word of gralituik' for the wliolly <‘\t(‘lleut loreword to 
tlie book ft deals briellv but » leailv with lolk-loro 
elements in a’ most interesting sinninaiy. 

THE MISCELLANY OF A JAPANESE 
PRIEST. 

Iking n Traivl.ition of tliP Tsun /nn loir.i Hy VViLl.lAM 
N PoiiiKK. liiiiLwluction hv Sam 1 LiiiKAWA. -'s. od. net. 
(Humphrey Milford). 

Tins l)ook IS a Japanese classic much read in the schools. 
Itsanthoi, Kenko.bornin 1 2 Si,was ol a 1 vpe not uncommon 
amongst the Japa.nese of to-d.iy, “ cool, yet inwardly 



From Outlines of Ancient History Tmemistoclb®. 

{Clay). 


quickly suscejitihle, inactive and highly unpractical, 
artistic and sarcastic, aiitiipiarian in last<‘ and conservative 
in thought.” It is c.Ic'ar, therefore, that thi; volume has 
claims on our attention. It is diflicult tor a reviewer to do 
justice to any miscellany, for if read straight through it is 
inevitably somewhat diflicult to digest ; one or two sec- 
tions ought to bo read, pondered c'arefully, then compared 
w'ith what one has read elsewhere, and an attempt should 
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J'yom Cupid and P.syrhe 
[Chatto K-y' Il Mif/iis). 

be made io see \v1ki 1 tu w .isjici 1 h;is i-.immi t'» fim*’- 
cthieal or religious llioughl. 'I ins l>-»r>lv n lU'illun* \ci\ 
fresh nor very proioutul, but i( will powc tivo t » all 

who can sot* the tliarin in a consn \ .iUm- .iiin udt . it slii»\\n 
how curiously “ at one” Ininian lunun- olo n is I bit tlic 
volume is ratlier disa])pointing bcc.ujs.* n is d.lin ult tu 
catch in it anything distinttivcb lajiam .^- sm li as we imd in 
almost every page of Vono Noguclii or ('\ en Lab .ulio j learn . 
the atmosphere is curiously J’jiglisli, (‘xcept in one thing, 
the great stress it lays on goer/ the iinportarKt; of 

whicli the strenuous western nations are a]»t t»i oxerloolv. 
Wc had marked many passages to (piole. bid innsi be rontent 
with the following; ” Mut still, bo not loo gay. 'I'o bo 
thought by women rather a ditlicnll man to get on watli is 
the best.” ICvery one who cates Inr Ixudvs shoiiKI pul tins 
volume on his shelf, for in certain hkhkIs, he will lind in it 
great refreshment ioi his soul 

OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN. 

By Agnes and bgertori ('astlf. llhistrai '.d In ('liarl«s 

Kobiiison. o?,. iieL, {ll<‘ineru;mri) 

Though th lilcrary eidl of the gaiih'n 1 ^ as d weie a 
development f>f but tlio day belon* Yesi»M(la\, tin* bool<- 
colleclor, who should seek to s})eua.hs(' in llie ga.tlienng 
of books inspiied by that cult, would have to jnovide a 
goodly ” run ” of shelving to ai comniodale tin- volunie.s. 
Each season adds to the nuni]u*i aiul variei\ of sin h woiks. 
and the wonderful thing is that tlu*\ lauly overia]). It 
is as though every garden had in it the niatenals lor a 
book, awaiting but tlio historian (01 the staiunn-ntale I) t(> 
give those materials literary form ; and the Jiajipiest 
conjunction is when the jdanner ol the gauh ii is also its 
historian. Such conjunction we (iiid in jAli. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle's w'ork, for they indnale the way in wlmli 
”a small, white, Surrey hou.-ie has. by some snignlai, 
scarcely intentional, process, become cnch.iiiii d mb. an 
Italian Villino,” and at the same time a jungic har bt*c«»nio 
converted into ” Our Sentimental Oanlon.” House and 
garden are on a hillside — in the Ilaslemerc ilisliict a^ Js soon 
gathered — with an outlook on healthy niuorland, whu h 
contrasts with first impressions of the Itahanate. Aecentn- 
hting sentiment rather than horticulture at the ont.s<*t, the 
authors introduce their readers to a friendly rom}Kiny ol 
dogs and cats, of wdiich 1-oki, the rekiiigcse, appears to 
be prime favourite ; and later on — though the garden 
is never far away — they take us now to Spain or Italy, 
France or Ireland, now to some neighbour’s house or 
garden (regarding such in a properly critical spirit, but 


not above taking hints 
to be used in the ever 
progressing reclama- 
tion of the ” jungle ”) 
or out on the moor. 
It is, indeed, by its 
genial discursiveness 
tliat tlie book charms 
and delights us. It is 
as though we walked 
in the garden, discuss- 
ing the possibility of 
a lose garden here7 or 
the w D^iderland of 
colour to be called 
into being by a few 
shillings sj)ont upon 
bulhs there, and now 
and again the talk, 
as talli will, turned 
Ironi iniincdiatc siir- 
1 on n dings io other 
11i(*Tiies where memorv’ 
was touched. I fumour, 
.inccdole, and char- 
al ter sketches will be 
found in this fasci- 
nating garden gossiji, 
and Ihroiigli all runs, 
.IS i1 w'ci tin* seii.se of 
|>ea< e,ole\ er-( hanging 
(ol(nn . 111(1 delight of tlie Inved gai den \\ ho loves a garden 
a greeiilKUise ttio, said .1 ]»o(it aienslonied to the 
lorm.ihlies ol iMtli tentiiiA ImmIu uH iii e , to dav the 
wolds might lead, who loves a ganh*!! loves a garden book 
too. and espe(iall\' is that the i ase wheu‘ the booh is so 
tnendiv ami n'liimisi'enl as tins I'xenision into a. nt‘w field 
bv WTittTs who long siiu'e won our allcgMine l>y their 
masl('j'v ol roinaiKC* 



[Oxjovd J^ress). 






Cupid and Psyche 
{CIluUo). 


Cupid in the Cypsiess Tree. 

Fltnii colotiK vi iiliisualijii 


'riiii many illusli-almns in colour aiul in l>)a<'U .iiwl 
white — Avhicli Mr. Cliarlcs Robinson lias sc.itUMtsl Livishl\ 
tJiroughont the \olnnie aio <l<jlifj:htful, and bcautilnlK in 
accord willi llic sjuiil ol lli(‘ Icllcrpioss. Mr Kobinsim’s 
iiiciny excursions mio fiurv-la.nd seem t(» ha\(‘ made Inni 
the readiest ol niclorial inlerjiretcrs (jI the senliinent ol a 
Ijarden. 

\\ A 1 I I K I 1 K k t » M » 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. 

liy I (.'llAUI.i:;. (ox. F.S.A 7s. inl 11 1 1 ; I 

UatMora ) 

■' No ()ti<> but .1 tool," s;iul I'rccrn;in, " nor^ into .1 clmn li 

without htsl ins|H:(;tiuK the extol loi." file 

by 110 ineaiis sutlires loi l>r. Cox, whom \\e xeiier.ite .liter 
niadliig this book as the man wJio knows ]>iol)abl\ nioie 
ot the parish c.liuiThes Irom top to bottom than any m.iii 
in liuglaiKl. lb', has singled them out; visited them; 
studied then- plans and styles and materials. On ni.iteii.il 
he is specially strong, as that aspeet has been rather 
neglected in literature. Although churches were con- 
structed ol timber, both in early and late pre-t.ompicst 
times, the general rule lor Saxon churches was that they 
should be of stone. Kssex was destitute ol stone, but 
used to be one of the best-woodod ol English shires ; hence, 
it is the county wherein by lar the most church timber- 
work survives. The church of Greensted, near Chipping 
tlngar, is the one building now standing in Kiigland which 
has tlw walls ol the nave composed ol the trunks of split 
oak-trees of very ancient date. " 'J hcre is no reason to 
doubt " says Dr. Cox, “ that it is the actual building which 
sheltered the body of St. Edmund on its return to Eoiidoii 
from Bury St. Edmunds in 1013.” The parish churches 
used to serve as village club-rooms or institutes, without 
apparent Joss to the standard ol reverence lor holy places 


' THU 0 UUK.mAn 
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That tho parish church got iljs liold on tlio people through 
this fvfi'v-tlay utility seems a reasonable conclusion. In 
ihi^ tnu* spirit, Dr. Cox remarks tliAt in spite of ill-usage 
onr ancient elmrrhes remain tho envy of other parts of 
riins: i-inlom lor their fre(|iieiicy, their innate beauty, their 
rn.i’ \ ■ lloiis aclapta-bility to surroiiiulings, anti more espec- 
j ill\ l<»r tlu^ lliev reiltn I tht> life ami tlevt>lion of 

siit-f— '\'t‘ giMUM'.ilions ol our ioic'latheis. Ho rt‘Cognises 
iln‘ I’l.imi 111 Si Mu hael. ('o\'t‘ii Irv, to be tho lint'sl i>arot'hial 
t Imit h m iliD kmc'dinn I lliisli .i t n ms luMiig imlispt'iisablt^ 
111 ,1 IhioK ol this kiiitl. it is .1 pl(Msme li) note they are so 
nnniDions < i^^o m .illi, .mdI nmloimlv fxielhMit. 


YE SUNDIAL BOOKE 

l‘.v I (ilo^l■wl^ W I 1 k\siow, M \. io‘; fid. net. 

( t 1 \i ti« *lt ! I 

(‘h.iiles l.a.ml> <HK(‘ asked the i|n(‘stioii. “ W'ln’ is the 
sundial .dmosi e\eiv"iiore \amslu-d ' That it has not 
vanished even vtd e. pioved l»v' tlie hamlsonn* volume 
Ik'Iok* Ms. Ill will'll the author has wntteii verses, or 
“ inotloi's ” as 1 li(‘y are nsiiallv ealled, to drawings by 
Miss H llaitU'v of liotweim 300 ami pio exvUnplos of 
sundials ol all 1 inii's and Tiiany voiintiK's. Mr, I fen slow 
i‘x]ilains that so many aneamt dials are to day eontinii- 
allv i liaiigmg Jiands and bi'ing plaieil in niwv snrionmlmgs. 
that ail hough eogmsant of tlit* l.u'l 1li.it it would be lar 
iiioK* mliMestiiig to illnstr.'ite Ins work with sketches 
showing the dial m its original position, vet m tho majority 
ol ( as('s lie h.e; loimd this im])ossil)h* While, thiirefort^, 
ri‘]ir( sf'iit me 1 he aitn.d dials 1 he .irtist has. with eonsitli'r- 
able taste and leiioig, snjiphed hei own setlm;; W'e ha,v'0 
thus 1‘aeh di.d as the lamti'* oi a jiietme appioprja.lo to its 



Ffom Our Sentimental Garden The Dutch Garden. 


{Heincmann), 
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From The English Parish Church A Devonshire Interior. 

(JJaisforU), 


Then, though 
flowers are 
naturally as- 
sociated with 
sundials, tlie 

I a s t i (1 i o u s 
would prefer in 
tins expensive 
volume to l)e 
spa led the 
mlhetion of a 
modem secSls- 
m all's adver- 
tisements Jhit 
there is :i vast 
Imul ol pure 
pli-asnre to be 
(hTived from 
lurimig these 
])a|.ves. Miss 

II art ley's 
dr.iwinf»s are 
mosllv beaiiti- 
lid , aiul the 
verses in the 
main (piite 
f;o«>«l, I Jeic* is 
iui example : 


date. U would lu^ easy for many to notice omissions, as to 
wisfi for tht‘ old mottoes, such as tJial m.uie memorable by 
Hazliit — floras yon nunicto serenas ; 01 the delighilul 
lines of Hernard P^artoii : 

“ 1 love in SOUK' sispiesItTi-d nook 
( >1 anlwpic* ^jaiden. to Ix'hold 
The page of thy sunlighted book 
Its tcjuching hotiiLly unfold ** 





From Ye Sundial Booke 
{Arnold), 


Sundial at Saxon House. 
Stanton St. Quentin. 

ZO 


“ t . 0 . ]i\ (* tliy hh‘. enjoy llie d.iy, 

Those b.ippy hour.s Ih.it swillly ; 

"^'et le.irn thou fjoin Cfit li sniiS(‘t i;iy 
To h\e reinenilierine, all niiist die" 

1 hf \oliinu\ whiih contains some noteworthy iact^ 
about the histoi \' of tlw' sniidi.d, its nssoeiiitions with 
lamous men, and its M*t tnii-';, is di'dn .ited to W iltshire men 
** the MoonraKeis • " 


WAR. 

by \\' Doik.las XiiwroN 2S, net. (Methuen ) 
Mr Newton’s story was published some 
weeks betore the ontbieak ol wai, and its cdiief 
iiieiit IS 111 its \ i\'idl\ imagined df'sc ripti\ t*. 
passage's It tc'll.s ot ,in imaginary inyasioii 
ot I'.ngland b\ a i.itlu'i ind< hmte enc'iny wlioin 
<'vt'r\ rc'adc'r will lecugnisc' as llie (iennaii 
ti'iior, but Ms piitiirc' ol the* inc'llit lency, un- 
re.idiness and gener.il am.itennshni'ss ol onr 
delendiiig tones is to say tlie least of it 
niK'onx lining, flow the invadins got past our 
fleet \vv art' not told. 'Ihey laml with very 
little diffn nltv .ind ])roc‘c‘ed to swarm into the 
(.oniitry with a i nnonsly fr.igmentary Biitish 
armv in lull retn-.it belore Ihc'm. One or two 
ineidents. sneh as that of tlie civilians at w'ork 
in a field snddenlN amazed and resentful at 
linding llu'mselves fiic^d upon and wounded, 
are strikingly realistic . but there is a lack of 
in v'eritiveiiess 111 these matters ol detail — there 
are too few of tliem ; and the idea of the 
same man, a motor-cyclist, \vitnc;ssing the 
lauding, flying ahead ol the enemy but always 
Ivcejiing only ]ust tar enough ahead to see all 
that iiappcms. imliJ the girl he loves falls into 
tlieir hands and lie. for a frenzied attac'k upon 
them, is shot, and the tale ends inconclusively'- - 
this takes niin h trom the reality of it all. The 
objc'ct ot the book is to scarify us tor our unpre- 
pared ness. but it fails in that by nuiking the 
defending army altogether too -bsurdly futile 
and foolish. Jt is a book that will bn read with 
interest, but you feel in reading it that it is a 
weak nightmare and no practical, thoroughly 
we) I -realised forecast of what might possibly 
hai^pen. Even its horrors are not so horrible as 
the actual war has proved that they would be. 
Mr. Newton underrates our capacity in the field, 
and sacrifices reality and probability to his pur- 
pose of showing wc are stupidly over-confident 
of our security against invasion. 
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ITALIAN 
GARDENS OF 
THE RENAIS 
SANCE, AND 
OTHER 
STUDIES. 

By Julia ( aki- 

WRKiHT. Willi u. 
IJ 1 11 s t r a 1 1 on s. 
I o s . 0 d . n 1 . 

(Smith. iLlflci .) 



;; V ■' 


- ‘'r ■ ''..I' ■■ ■'•'.1 


interostin^ tlnijitcis 
Miss Julia C;n twM^^ 111 
lias w r 1 1 1 o 11 an 
a <- c 0 ii 11 1 o I t li u I 
famous ^Mnlons i>l 
Italy in tlio days ol ' 
tho Kcnaissant The 
Venetian ]>eoi).e. 
whose houses ns<- 
sheer from the 
water’s edge, take a 
particular ]>leasure in 
flowers and gardens. 

and in a rhapler on ^ ^ ,.»-»■ 

. I f’f'oiii Italian Gardens of the Renaissance 
The C.ardeiis ol Lhl r). 

Venice” Miss (arl 

wright tells A'erv entei l.iininglv how lliev inaki* the most 
ol the few leel ol giouiid nttaidied to then dwellings, 
and bv gi owing cret‘])('rs omt Uumi’ iooIs and balconies 
and lining tlieir window h*dgt's with llower-pots. beaiili 
lullv einbowt'r IIkmi' Inures in le-if .md bloom. 


■4 - 1 * " 




/cd' • — • . ■writ , 

m aif: ^ 




'-:*erp ■■ ■ -‘"‘kr-- " 

' t.a .IMHI. . '''' ' 










Thb Vatican Gardens, Casino de Piove. 


jmblished. and it is to bt‘ hoped she will follow d 
lip with othei> Part ol tin; pioi’eeds from tlie sale 
ol it IS being gi\en to a liind loi Sthc cliildicn of our 
soldieis aiul sailors. 


and so nitiodiiees ym 1 n the stoiv ol sonu* 
wonderlul ^'eIletlan gardens ol an eailn'i age 
Tliete aie admirabh' (hapteis on “'The < lardiMis 
of Pa])al Rome.” ” I h(‘ ( lardens nj j'Joreiitme 
Huniaiiisis,” ” A'lombat K’axemia,” and. *i.niongst 
others, a deligldtul i liajdei on “ Cartliiial Pienibo 
;i.nd Ins \’illa.” It is a pleasant honk, written m 
an easy aiuictlotal taslLn>n, witli no little p^wei of 
descnjition, and will be read with delight by all 
who like gardens. 

LOVE’S MELODIES. 

B> Marjotol C Kosint is i.d nel ( \Ilicd 1 liiwh ) 

A dainty little Milnnio oi xerse is “ I.oxe’s 
Melodies.” liy Mis.s Mai|oiie Ciosbie. er»nt, lining 
many imisiral lyrics and sdiiu* stirring tojinal 
poems. Miss Piosbie sings nmre ol s.id tilings, ol 
parting and the jiams ol love, th.in ol loxe's 
joys, and tht^ gladmrss ol hie, but, toi all UmI, 
there is a cjuict, jiersisteut oplinnsiii beneath her 
sorrow, and some oi her songs, sm h as ” Spring” 
and ” JCyes of the Sky ” ami “ Simte ^'011 Came ” 
are full of youth and Jiappmess. She loxes the 
sea, and gains inspiration Iroin its many moods, 
finding in it both con.solalion and despair : 

“ Only the si-a-wax^i's wlnsper my longing, 

Only the seioxx.ixes crlio mv M.gli , 

While to my iiiiiul Iri'sli \ isifiiis llironging 
Visions ol ilays 111 the swcsm 1 >X'«‘ and-hyc. 

Only tiie sea-w.ixes lnealving lu-low, 

Cry for the love my lieai t i nes lor so ! 

” Only the sea-w'aves answer m\’ yearning, 

Crave for the pe.ice 1 craxi* lor in vain ; 

Ne’er will the cokl xx'orld kiioxx' 1 am learning 
Most of its sorrow, most ol it.s paiii. 

Only the sea-waves hi caking belo^^^ 

Cry lor the love niy heart cries lor so ! ” 

This is the second book of verse Miss Crosbie has 



i-rom Italian Gardens of the A Cardinal’s Pliasurb Housb, 


Renaissance 


(Smifh Elder), 
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i^fom Zeus 
{Clay), 


Zeus on a Well-head 
AT Naples. 


own exhaustive studies, and traces the general 
development and influence of Zeus as god of 
the sky, reserving the story (d his earthly 
labours and influences to the second volume. 

It would seem/' he says, “ that the Greeks, 
starting from a sense of frank, cliildish wonder, 
not un mixed with fear, at the sight of the 
animate sky, mounted by skm degrees of en- 
lightiijcnt to a recognition of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral supremacy of the sky- 
god. Dion Chrysostomos in a memopiblo 
senteni’.e declared Zeus to be ' the giver of 
all good things, the Jnither, the Saviour, the 
Kc^eper of mankind.’ (dn the lower levels and 
slopes ol this splendid spiritual ascent the. 
("ireeks lound themselves at one with the 
Ixdiefs of many surrounding peoples, so that 
a. liisioii of the Ifeilenic, Zeus with this 01 that 
barbaric t.ounterpart often came about. On 
tlie higher ground of ]fliilosophy and poetry 
they joined hands with a later age, and pressed 
on towards our own ctinccptions of Deity.” 
riie whole theme is handled witli a wondei’ 
lul snrencss and breadth of knowledge, anil 
maslery of detail ; never, surely, wore the 
origin, the spiritual attributes, the association.s 
anrl local habitations of any god so luminouslv 
re\e.d(id as an; lliose of Zens in this scholarly 
and fascinating studs. J'lie iortv-two plates 
and five Jiundred and sixl\-iiine snia.llcr 
ilhistr.itions are excellentlv re])roducod, and 
.iild greatly to the value, ami attractiveness of 
the work. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. 

'rranslatcd from tlic Old Krcncii l»v Drncii': 
LawrivNck Smiiii, with IlhislratioiLs by Kilj kn 
l.AWRi NCii Smi'jii. ncL (An.lrcvv IMcIrosc.) 

W'r wore told a little lime ag<» hy the 
ajiologists of Gcrm.ins' that wi* were lof>]ish to 
disturb ourselves about Loiivain .ind Klieims 
and all the rest ol them, since it. would la' 
the Kaiser's pleasure, once tiie wav is done, to 
iiiobili.se his smiljiturs and his aichib'cts and 
writers, so that what has beim destro’said may 
be succeeded l>v much better things. Derha.ps 


ZEUS. 


theie was among the ( eltie, J\ISS. ol Louvsiiii a single 


A Study in Ancient Religion. By Artititr Hkrnard Cook. of an old roiname ; the must ]yi u and beautiful 

Illustrated, ii 5s. (('am bridge University Press.) oi early Prcncli toinanc(‘s — “ Am assiii and .Nii.olele ’’ -is 


Zeus was the gieate.sl ol the gods 
of Greece, as Jupiter was ot Koine , 
he is su])renu: arnong all the gods 
of the Homeric inythologv the 
groat god ol tin- bright sky. It 
is eighty Acars, <is Air. Cook notes 
in Ills ]irefacc to this haiid.sonjel\ 
luodueed volume of immiIv nine 
hundred pages, since the hist 
coinprelumsiv c nioiiogia]»h on Zens 
was published in Paris, ami in lalei 
years the scientihi'. investigatoi 111 
the classical field lias been re- 
warded with many new discoveries. 
Nuiiieroiis docuinents and nisi rij) 
tioiis connected with the woislii]> 
of Zeus have come to light ; siti's 
of his temples lia\'e been ideiititied 
and carefully examined, lists ol 
his priests have been lound. " odd 
details oi his rites at lasos, a h\ nin 
sung in his scrv’ice at Pahakastro, 
and votive olfenng.s to him from 
half the towns of Greece.” lii 
this, the first of two volumes, Mr. 
Cook has gatliered up all the fruits 
of modern research and of his 



preserved to us by a .single cojiy in 
the Natiomal Libraiy at Paris. 
The author and tlie date of this 
la mo ns fable arc alike un- 
known; the " viel caitif” who 
ap])e«iis at the beginning of the 
woik may mean that he was an 
” old i'.a.ptive,” c'.suified Jrom the 
Saracens, or that he was an ” uii- 
lortnnaleold man,” who inaintaineil 
hiinsell by wandming about the 
land with this sweet tale. Put M. 
Sucliier, the editor of the best 
J'rench text, lias thrown the 
mysteiioLis and wis(‘ and tender 
old artist overboard ; in a. later 
1‘ditioTi lie repented and pulled him 
out. hinally he let Jiim drown. 
M. Siieluer, instead of ” dii vici 
caitif,” rtMd.s ” du duel caitif ” 

- of the wretched gntd,” which 
of course did from liim? I0 time lay 
m wait tor Aucassm and Kicoletc. 
-Hut it is so much less quaint and 
picturesque, and 1 am sorry to 
see that the latest English trans- 
lator, unlike Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Bourdillon and Mr. h:. K. Chambers, 
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has lollowed Suchier. The jangle of " dii 
duel ** is one that Miss Diilcie Lawrence Smith, 
in her own verse, would never allow. And so 
we come to consider her verse and prose, 
which, after all. is more important in such a 
book than textual controversies. I have com- 
pared this authoi^s version of IIk; colei naled 
star song with six other versions, and it seems 
to me that Mr. Laurence Ilousman is the 
second best, and that neither Andrew T.anii;, 
with his 

'* Star that I from l.ir behold, 

Star the Moon calls to her fold,” 

nor Mr. Jiiourdillon , wdth Ids 

” Little star. I see thee then . 

ITiat the moon draws close to hei ! ” 

IS within measurable distance of Miss Lawniiice 
Smith’s 

*' Star in the night above. 

Close to the moon’s rim set, 

I see my little love 
With thee, my Nicolctc.” 

The merits of that do not lequiro cn: posit ion ; 
and. although it may seem a little r;ish In s<i,v 
so, it appears to me that tins new translation 
altogether is the most oniolional and exquisite 
in our language. Tins edition of ” Aiicassin ” 
will be, one imagines, a succe.ss as a, gift -book, 
for it is adorned with many ilhistrations liy 
Miss Eileen Lawrence Smith, in colour and 
otherwise. Although this artist has exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, lier work is full ol 
gorgeous passages. The picture I 0 illustrate Zeus 

“ and look her viol and w(Mit a-playing about (c/ay), 

that country has a beauty that is (.in the 
other side of grief, wlule in the forest scenes] wc l.inr\' 
that this artist wdl delight Mimiu'e Hewlett, Ikm sense 
of grouping and her nngm<ilitv iiud chnim Jaive teii.unly 
delighted one leader. Jn l.ict, tins volume, wieeli pieseiils 
ns with two peophj who h<i\‘e l<mg Lieeii lanious, mav 
have introduced us to two 
others who will jollow 
them. 11. B. 


SANCT 

ANDROIS. 

And other Scottish 
Ballads. Hv HAWl:^ 
AlexanoI'.r Wood. od. 
net. (Aberdeen : Jelh 
<S: Sons.) 

Mr. Wood’s first ami in 
these ballads has, he ton- 
Icsses, been more to tell 
a series of vivid, 
picturescjue stories than to 
cultivate poetical graces. 
His tales from Scottish 
history and legend are 
written in vigorous, 
forcible verse, and shcfuld 
serve admirably for }nir- 
poscs of recitation. 1 lu* 
best of them is, perhaps, 
the ballad that gives the 
book its title — a xivid 
presentation of the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton. 



Corinthian Columns 
Tcmple of Zeus. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
THROUGH THE AGES. 

I»y A'lV < M iK 7 ^. Cd Il.'t (ll.tlKlp; 
aim d t ' lx x >1 



From Poets Laureate of England 
( Pitman). 


Thomas Warton. 


to li II Ihc story ol haigiish liter- 
.iliiie Ihunigh tlie storitts 
oi milixidual books, and 
the, autlior lias wisely 
disiegai (I imI minor writers 
and minor hter.iry move- 
mmits III order, as she 
says, to gain sp.K'e lor 
a fuller trealmeiil of 1 luj 
s e I e c t e d woiks. h v. 
sc‘le( tioii dealt with r.Liiges 
Irom the epu: ” Hew u If,” 
which thrilled our Anglo- 
Saxon loiluM.rs, I 0 Ste-ven- 
son’s “ Knlna ppi'il,” wlinh 
thrills no less the vmilh 
ol lo-(lav It includes 
repTeseiitati\'(* mast e. r- 
pieees ol ever\' ])eri(Kl, so 
that, with the iiul ol 
linef coiim‘ctm^; iiotrs, the 
cliapteis hill; toj^elliei t<> 
lorm a. ((.nil in non s histoiv 
of our literal y giaiil.s, and 
• )l the iU lion .Liid reaction 
Irateahli' lo tlieir ma,gmli- 
c(mt liammei -bhjws. The 
author has a pohslied and 
digmlied style, and her 
judgments and apprecin- 
tions are invariably vahi- 
abl(' .tiid (onciso. The 
\()hime i.> prolnsely illus- 
trated with portraits and 


repnjductions of pages 
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1‘rom A Simple Guide to Pictures 

(Chatto Cv IVindus). 


and illuniinaiioTis li(»m old MSS , and altoj^etlirr forms 
an ideal coinpnnir»n and guide along the broad highway 
of English literature. 

SONNETS TO POSTER ARTISTS AND 
OTHERS. 

J^y Edward ERWirK. is. (Minerva Publishing Co.) 

There is n certain freshness and lively interest in con- 
temporary life about these stmnets that atone for the 
rather obvious and c(minionplace sentiments they enun- 
ciate. C)ne ol the liest of them is that addressed to Mr 
Lawson Wood ; others to be noted are sonnets to Kiphng ; 
to Stephen PJiillips ; to Hernard Shaw ; to Jlnrry Laiidei ; 
to John H assail, “ Master of many humours, great in all ” ; 
and one, in hajipy vein, tt> *’ J.ondoiiei ” of the Lvniui^ 
News, but Mi. Tiwick should have found a more striking 
first line on tlint charming and delight hilly individual 
essayist than. 

“ Von are. jn(Iee<l, n man of many parts.” 







ijp iyi 











**y 






The scheme of tho 
booklet is new — 
so much so that 
to come u])i)n it 
in a pile of more 
usual books of 
sonnets is a dis- 
tinct refresh- 
ment ; and though 
tho thought is 
not so new, it is 
true and ])leasrint 
and adequately 
phrased. 


From R. L. Stevenson 
Fables 
{Longmans). 


THE Three 
Reformers. 

Reduced ironi lilu&traticHL 


A SIMPLE 

. wjiwp|ii guide to 

PICTURES. 

^ t.. .■iijoy piiturcs 

: j: — intoiiiKonUv wo 

Winter Landscape after Peter 
Brueghel THE Elder. , . 

(linperla Museum. Virnna.) l)ook than tills 

volume by Mrs 

Head. It is very simjilc, yet coiitaiiis nothing trivial; 
older persons with not miuh artistic traming iu'(‘rl not 
be ashamed to learn irom its jiages. Many of us know 
tJiat 11 h‘ pleasure we get horn pn'tiires is apt to be vagui; 
and evnnesi ent ; mere beaut y does not satis(\ ior long. 
A kiiowdedge ol the artist, his place in histoiv, and the 
sui I'fiundings amidst winch lie woi ked gi\'e a sub- 
stance to one’s enjoyment. The chdailed tlcscnjitioii 
that Mrs. Head gives ol th(‘ piitiires that are re j)ro( luted 
in this volume, il read wliilti looking at tht; reproductions. 
Avill Jielj) tlie reader avIumi he msiIs a gallei y to know* what 
to look lor, and lie will probaldy hnd many otlier tilings 
whicJi make special apjieal to Jiini. 'J'his book is quite 
an elementary one and i.s to be ctunmended bet aiise it 
treats only great masters, whost^ work will alw'ays li.ive a 
permanent value ; the genius is not airaid tf> be original, 
but he will not des}>ise the Old Master. It is true, as a 
rule, that t he greater t he art , the wilder is its appeal. J''inally, 
the book IS good because: it brings us into the eonqiany 
ol great men. w'h») w’ere real men wath sorrow's <i.nd sms like 
our own , but one and all were noble and licruic. and had 
llic happiness to kiu)w that the w'orld was better because 
of their lives —and deeds. 


FABLES. 

Hy Roukrt Loins SrEv'r.NsoK. , Illustrated hy E. R. 

Herma.n. 10 s. (jd. net. (Longmans.) 

The " J'ables of Stevenson,” ranging from the tricksy 
humour, the lantastic burlesque, the sly satire, of such 
jis ” The i“inking Ship.” " The Tw'o Matches.” ” The Sick 
Man and the Fireman,” “ The Man and his Friend,” to the 
wnsdom ol such as ” Tho 'J'ouchstonc,” the grace and 
poetry of ” The J’oor Thing,” and ” The Song of the 
Morrow,” have found a sensitive and brilliant interpreter 
in Mr. F. K. Herman. He is not always so happy, perhaps, 
with the lighter, subtler graces of the J^'ables, but Stev^enson 
liimself is not more grotesque, more quaintly grim, more 
imaginatively fantastic than are the drawings of Mr. 
Herman that illustrate those moods of his. The decorative 
quality of the artist's work is unique ; he has a strength of 
line in portraying his figures and a boldness in the arrange- 
ment ol his blacks and whites that is strikingly effective. 
The large pages, the clear print and the artistic binding 
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CH ATTO & WINDUS’S XMAS LIST 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. Ni'W fcr the ftrsf time arran^nl Chroiu>h'giCiiflY atnl Edited by 

Sie SIDNEY C(U I'/.V. 'Tiri> vulitwcs^ printed in the Fi(»Kr>:i !•: J’kfss I w w 

OEDJNAh'Vl'DJi'KKW Snutl! .po. J*i inteJ tni puie pdpti tnntnd tuFutnis. 1 5s. net dhi t>eiJ er/n me'-) : (v Iinni 2 I s» fwl- 
I AHCiF. PAPJ'Ji /'DTI low J-iap Pi inted on hand i>uide f\i pt r, h'^itnd in pnuhiucnt 3Is. 6d. n l [i! e /..'n r-'htnie.s ; 

vcllitni^ 45 s, wr/. The hn^e /uipri tditnui limited to 250 nitnibend lopie-.. 


Im I’KINIII J JhK-MIAKIH.’’ Duih' Nea', 


FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN 

]U' I- L'XI'ST l>IM\K'r. Drniy Svci (lolli. Ifts. not 

A brilliant study of the r('f.;rncniluiii ol I-'raiicr cmiiplrf rd bv a stalc-nirnt of 1k*t aim-', .iiul idc-.iK in lli<- laaii n{ \u lory. 


THE BOOK OF BAYEUX TAPESTRY. By IJUAIJ^I- BI’LlAK’. Willi ( nU.iitrd 

llluslralions altiT ihr ui ipinal \ . lv<i\ .il Svo. (‘lotb. lOs. 6il. ii<‘l 

I'or tlic lust 1 iin«- t li(‘ st I S' lia-^ l»»'rn 11 .i‘ii as .1 illusl I at i<*ii 1< » 111*.- sImm dI IIk ( innpir-ii nf I nflani! hv \\ illi.iin 

of Nijnnandx . aiul llic bnoU, uliilf .lyijic.ihnp butli in lli»‘ an lia-olnpist and lln* piia-nil Kiva-j ot ail. olitas al tin- ‘-.ann' tnin- ti most 
Jijsciiiatiii}.' intiodin lion to uiin ol tlu- most lii-ii iiialinp pciiod-. ol the I'audisli Hisim s. 

MY ADVENTURES IN THE COMMUNE. iM KM sr ai.h;m. m/i n m v 1 .,. 

Petit J loin nic Ivonpi- ’ ). \\ illi nnnit-ioiis I llnsi rat ions. l>rin\ .''Vo. ( lt* 1 h I2s. 6d. nt'l 

In eveiy rssi-ntial ri'sjii'i-l tins btioU is i did j.l< I*.- m jlstll.biil it als(» liiimsa scipu-l to tlu- antlioi -, pnvums volimu’. “Ms' 
Day, of Advi'iilim.'." in \\ liK li Ju* dealt witli iii.iin iiiiyiortaiit jilia.sc.s ol tlie T iaii( o-( ieiiiian \\ .ir. in Ins in w \\(iiU In- |).issrs to 
tlic u'.ir's iL-iiihli- alU'iniatli, and revoiiiils in detail tlic diaiiiatii slors i.)t tlu- pi(‘.it(“st Kebtlliou known to l nio)Kan liistoiy 
diiiint; llu' Iasi Jininlred se.ii.s. 

LETTERS OF FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 'Iraiislaled bv I 11 1 1 -L ( ( )1 .1 IT’KN MA YKi:. 

With lo llliisl rati'ins. 7s. 6d. net. 

3 >osti>(-'sli v's jiassionatcK limn. in lettirs, lifir- Inst ti.insl.i U'll into Tiiplish, n'veal .i,-- no otliir boolv < onld do liic n-al bii-ssian 
syn'rit. 'lliis bool; j-, jniniai ils' the t;ieat s< )l portr.iit ol a siijnnne iioAiIi-.t; Inii it is.iKotlii jioiti.it ot Modi'in K'nssia. h.itinp 
doeyily the (ri'mian ;>j)int, and osplkitls denoiim iii}’ his ov\ n t onteiiipoi.u \ .ind rival novelist 1 nip-'iiev |oi ins ab.iiidonineiit of 
the Iviissiaii JiJe.'il. 

THE STORY OF YONE NOGUCHI. Ti,I<I 1 „ umsi.l.l-. mu'-lKitioir. LvUisFucnd 

VOSIIJf) IMMv'KLNO 'Idle lile stoi\ oj the dist inpuislied Jajiaiie.st- jioet ainl essavisL ( louii .'“’vo ( loth. 6 h. net. 

A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PICTURES. r.vMts m wmi Jiiiistr.aii)u.s, oiwiiku 

24 are in ('oloiir. Jiayi. po. (loth. 5 s.net 

CUPID AND PYSCHE (from the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius). wni, 

8 Illin.tialions in t'oloin, b^ n()K«) lllN' Ml I.L()CI\. Iiap. ato. J )eeoiatt*<l ( o\ ei. 5s. ni t. 

ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS I400>1700. ('oll(‘t’ted and 

ciiiaiiped by r.Dldll KK'KJ.lvl. ( heapii issue, (loth. 3 ». 6d. net. 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN ■ den ] >ra\\ inps lllnstraiinp the ] *o( m of l'i;AK'f f d'novji'sov. Dy 

1- K I DF.SW'Jd 1 1 I1LT»J»AI\1. ]\o\.d .ito. 7s, 6d. rad. Al.so .,> * <'opi* s bound in pan liinent ,ind .sieneij b\ llie Arti.st, 


12.S. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX.SHILLING NOVELS. 

HONOUR THE KING. ri\ III 1.1 \ MAlv\’ l\r,VXl'.S, .Author of “ I liL Sp.inisli .MarriaRC.” 
HER HUSBAND. fis J'J'd’ 11' ADJd.\il>l 1\ ( l\\ L \ N I >S, Anthoi ol ‘‘ I lit I'litc J'aid,’ ef». 


A NEW EDITION OF EMILE ZOLA'S MASTERPIECE. 

THE DOWNFALL. A d ale of the rian« o i.ciiu.in War. With j Plans of the lialtie ot M-dan 2s. net 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUES OF FOUR NOTABLE COLOUR BOOKS. 

l.arye Id.ip, jto. 7s. 6d. net eat li. 

THE COLOUR OF LONDON. JW W. j. 1 t>h‘I li’.. Willi an liiiiotlm lion h\ M. II. SLITd .AI.VXX, and lllii.strations 

in three 1 oloiir--. and J in Moiioehiume l»y ^ te.nitj M,\i;KiN'te wle* toiitiibules an r.Hsay on I ondon 

THE COLOUR OF ROME. By <)l.A\’l IMPK’ir.I P( )d I J. IL With 4 S Jlhistra turns in Ihiee ( okmrs and i'.: in 

Monoi hionie bv ^’osiiit) .Makmno, w lio c ontiibnle.s an h'.ssav' on Kmiu. 

THE COLOUR OF PARIS. Bv M.M. LJ .S .\( AJ F.XS (iOXLoPRd'. d ratislaled bv Af D I k-osi, With an 

Introilm tion bv M. L IbM iM iu. W ith 4 . s Illustrations in lliree ( olours and u in MotlOtliiomc bv A'o.-.mo .M 7 \iiKiNo, wJio 
eontnbulc.s an L.s.sav on Pans 

DEVON: ITS MOORLANDS. STREAMS AND COASTS. Hy i-adv kosajjni* xoftikoit:. with 

50 lllii.str.dions in tin ee C olours by 1'. J. WiiK.f.KV. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. C loth, 2s. net. LeatJicr, 3s. net 
Lay Morals, and other Papers. r.v Jtonru r i ofjs s’l rvi-.NSoK. 

A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. I'.y koukkt Lotus .stevkxson. ir.mo iiaii.i-i.ud. iMpc. i.ccratcd 

(h.>vcT. Is. net. 

SCRAGGLES: The Story of a Sparrow. HyU. Wr". JAMKS. With ('> IlluHtrutions. Clieayiei issue in DriuraU'd 
Binding. Is. net. 

A CHILD LOVER'S CALENDAR FOR 1915. wdth Illustraf ions in Colours by AMKJJ a Pi,\PJ^KPJC. l8.net 

A complet* List of Messrs. Chatto & Wlndus's Announcements for the Autumn Season will be sent post free upon application. 

LONDON; HI. ST. MARTIN'S LANE. W.C, 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 19x4 


r' 


THE 

sou L OXERS 

Pocket Bible : 

Containing the mofl^i^not all^hole ■ 

places coniained in holy Scripture, 
which doe (hew the qualifications of his 
inner man, that is a fit Souldier to fight < 
the Lords Battels, both before hefigbi* 
in the fight, and after the fight ; 

Which Scrioturesare reduced to (e- 
verall heads, and (irly applyed to the 
Sooldiers feverall occafions, and fb may ' 
luf^ly the want of the whole Bible-, ^ 
which a Souldier cannot conveniently 
carry about him: 

And may bee allb ulefiill for any 

Chriftian to meditate upon, nowin 

this xnifcrablc time of Warre* 


Imprimatur, Edm. Calamy: 

This Book of tlie Liw fliall not depait out 
of thy mouth^but thou jflnlt meditate thcieiti diy 
and night) that thou niaift obterve to doe accor- 
ding to nil that is written thereiiijfor then thou 
(halt make thy way proiperous^ and have good 
fuccciTc. 


^ Printed at LomAh by GJS, and ila#K. for 


.jitpi 

• « 


From Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible 

(Scott) . 


Facsimile of the 
Original Title 
Page, isas. 


are all beautilully in keeping, Tu have seen his 
Fables in so attractive a dress and so illustrated 
would have gladdencii Stevenson’s heart, as it 
will gladden the Jieails ol his multitude ol 
admirers. 


CROMWELL’S 
SOLDIER’S BIBLE. 

IS. (Elliot Stock.) 

” 1 raised such men as had the Iciii ol (ukI 
belorc them, as made some conscience ol \vh<it 
they did,” wndc t ioniwell ol Ins lioops , a.nd 
tradition tells us that every soldier in his Army 
was provided with ii pocket Lkble, The Hd)le 
they carrietl was a Soldier’s Pocket Bible.” wlvii h 
consists of certain monil and spiritual admonitions 
that were supjiorted by appropriate oxtructs from 
the Scriptures. It is believed that only two copies 
of this remarkable, book are now in existence, and 
this facsimile reprint is issued in an liour when its 
appearance is especially significant and csjiecially 
interesting. Wc do ned agree with Mr. h'raiicis 
Fry that tliis is "a poor and artful substitute ” 
for the orthodox Bible, but endorse the opinion 
of Viscount Wolseley, that ” the soldier who carries 
this Bible in his pack possesses what is of far 
higher value to him than the proverbial marshars 
batom for if he carries its teaching in his head 
and lets it rule his heart and conduct, he will cer- 
tainly be happy, and most probably eminently 
successful.” 


OXFORD POETRY, 1914. 

Edited hy,G. O. H. C. and W. S. V. With a Preface by 

Sir Walter Kaleigfi. is. net, paper ; 2 s. 6d. net, boards. 

(Blackwell.) 

The pro.se of Sir Walter Raleigh, with its appropriate 
JClizabethan tang, is alw^ays good to read, but one cannot 
help feeling that his preface to this latest gathering of 
undergraduate verse is a little too arrogant for the occasion. 
They are hut tender fosterlings to be thrown on the world 
with so large a gesture. ” Take them or leave them,” says 
he ; and there is little in the wares thus negligently prolfered 
to compel one inevitably to the former alternative. Still, 
there is readable stuli, and at any rate the suggestion of 
promise here and there. Seventeen rhymers, three of 
wdiom arc of Somerville, arc represented, some of them only 
by one piece. 1 1 is not very easy, 1 herefore, to judge of their 
possibilities. Wc siiould like to luive seen more, for in- 
stance, of the work of Mr. J. C. Elobson, Ihe solitary example 
by whom (” VN'inter ”) is the one poem in the book with 
the laery c|uahly. 

" ’Tis llic hour Ilf (Mndlclij.»,lil, 

(ioiic is the (‘.old sun, 

C'.liildren homeward run 
From the htiek ami fio.sl y nighl. . . . 

th.illts and rrnoked witi lies Irioin 
'riilDugh Llie ereeping ilaik. 

.•\nd tlie dog s sliort h.irk 
'I'ells of goblins m Ihi' gloom. ..." 

note ol liithu" Iminour, \'t;ry cli.xracLoristn. ol (..on- 
temporarv potdrv (vvi‘ get il in Fuperl l>rof»ke and Janies 
Stcjilicns), appi^ais ni llie well turned epigrams, “Odium 
Antitlieologicnin,” ol I )oiiglas ('ole, and thcj ” To Mary” 
of A |. 1 )avve, whose, otlu'r poem is ( iirioiisly I h’C- Kaphaehli! 
lor the hino ol d4i.y. I' W l*.ar]»’s si ory ol .Xnthony How- 
wotni is well lolil, .'ind his ” Wlien Voii Are 1 hsul,” though 
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ne:tl)cinanc:tiie ftctrcs:.tiiD 4 li be 4 (te 9 ;ei»t(ca 
III tbefee mere m<u>e bp tbemomcof < 5 ao 4 lMDlKi)to wtit 
albrnascreatcb. Hh 

created branen 
^ercb.'Cbi^ctrtbtuaxr 
Uoyd ^ emptie, and 
dardnefleia}a;eo*tipf. 
tbefaceoftbtdepe, 
o9> M 1 1 IKV fpxctc of 0ot 

moucd>»tipotbtfap 
ceoftliematerg. 

3nd <l?od fapd.lct there be made Uffbf» 
and^eretoaK Usbfmade.^ilndCS^odfaine 
tbr lisbt that it masi sood.3llnd(l?dd made 
a diuiCid bctioenc tbe Ipsbf ^nd dardnelfe. 
ZnD 0oD called tbe itsbt.daye:^ tbe dark 
neCte called bf>ni 5 bt* 2 tndtbeeBc»pii 5 ^ 
tbe mo^npngc wag made one dape. 

3tnd dS^od fapde.'lef there be a ncmamSt 
betioenetb^ n^atens.^lctirmakeadtuifioti ’ 
betkoene wau^g 9 toaterj^. 3nd d5od made 
tbe ftrmamit , Cv fet a btuifion bettocne tbe 
loaterjnntncb toere lot^^bef(^mamtnt,f 

^ndit n)a^fo. 3tnd(^!?beaUt 1 tbe firman 
V %^,|^anen.^be euenpng aKo $ tbe mo^ 
Hpi^xoae made tbe feconpc dape. 
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From The Bible and the Anglo- 
Saxon People 

(Dent), . 


The Great Bible 
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NOW READY. 

TREITSCHKE 

His Life and Works. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7b. fid. net. 

Published jointly with Messrs. ALLEN and UNWIN, Ltd. 

PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR. 

By The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, and others. 
Hand-made paper, 3d. net. 

WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Sermons by Dean INQE, Dean BEECHING, The BISHOP OF 
BIRMINGHAM, etc , etc Paper, fid. net. 


“PUNCH” WAR CARTOONS. 

REPRODUCED AS POSTCARDS. 

Printed on Fine Art Boards. Twelve Subjects in Packet, Is. net. 

SERIES I. Rocont Cartoons. 

II. Now Rako*o Proffross. 

III. Current Cartoons. 

THE ROAR OF BATTLE. 

Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 

Scenes and Episodes of War from Marathon to Liege. 
Crown Ovo. Is. net. 


IDEAL GIFT BOOKS, 

THE MINIATURE CLASSICS. 

Edited by GEO. QOODCHILD. 

A new series of the smaller classics printed on hand-made paper 
in black and red, with designed title-page by Reginald L. Knowles. 

FIRST SIX Tl TLES, 

BROWNING'S Pi ppa Passes. 

BROWNING'S A Blot in the 'Scutcheon. 
COLERIDGE'S The Ancient Mariner. 

GOLDSMITH'S The Deserted Village. 

SHELLEY'S The Sensitive Plant. 

TENNYSON’S Maud. 

Cloth, Is. net. Lambskin, Is. fid. net. And in other bindings. 

JARROLD’S NEW EMPIRE 
REWARDS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 

Crown 8vo, average length ^72 pages, and size, 7. by 5) by 1);. 
with Frontispiece in Colours, emblematic end papers and 
charming illustrations in duo tone, such leading artists as 
Arthur Twidle, F. E. Hiley, Elizabeth Earnshaw, Theo. Carreras. 
Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt. Attractive wrappers with 
pictures in colours pasted on. Price 2s. fid. per vol. 

FAR PROM HOME. By ROBERT OVERTON. 

THE RED PATROL. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. A thrilling series 
of adventures to Sergeant Silk and his brave Scouts 
MEQ'8 DIVERSIONS. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. Miss Tiddeman at 
her best; a fascinating girl's story. 

NAILING THE COLOURS. By W C- METCALFE. A story of 
the sea and of moral bravery. 

THE RISING OF THE RED MAN. By JOHN MACKIE. A 
magnificent adventure story of British North America. 

TRIXY AND HER TRIO. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. A charming 
girl's story. 

A HANDFUL OF REBELS. By RAYMOND JACBERN8. *' This 
widely popular story." 

SERGEANT SILKt The Prairie Scout. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

"The altogether fascinating ‘Sergeant.'" 

THE HERO OF HEROES: A Life of Christ for Young; 

People. By ROBERT F. HORTON. M.A., D.D, 

REX ; or, WINNING TH E VICTORIA CROSS. By L. THOMPSON. 
A manly story. 

THE BRAVEST BOY IN THE CAMP. By ROBERT LElQHTON. 
A fine, manly story for boys 

THE COMING OF CARLINA. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. A delightful 
story for girls. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


IN RRERARATION 

WELSH POEMS & BALLADS. 

By GEORGE BORROW. With an Introduction by ERNEST RHYS. 
Containing many hitherto unpublished pieces. Limited to 350 
Copies, of which 50 are on hand-made paper. Cloth edition, 
antique paper, fSt. net. Cloth edition, hand-made paper, 2tt. net. 

BISMARCK’S LETTERS FROM 
THE SEAT OF WAR, 1870-1871. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3s. fid, net. 


LONDON: JARROLD A SONS. 


SELECTED FROM 

THE REVELL COMPANTS 

LATEST LIST 

B. D. GORDON'S NEW BOOK 

QUIET TALKS ABOUT THE 
CROWNED CHRIST 

Pnre* 2/6 npt ; post/igr 3d. Lr.itltrr ri-es(*iil.itiiin IMitinri, 4* iirl ; 
posUfTc, 4d. 

I hf ( iiMsti.ui Lirun-t c»[ a U.ippv 
Lilt's r.itiious Authitr 


THE LORD'S 

RETURN 

Seen ia History and in .Srriptiirr as 
Prp-Millrnnial and imminent lU- 
JE.SSE FOREST SILVER. Willi > 
introduction by BISHOP WILSiiN I 
r. HOr.lJK j 

Price 3'6 net; 4d. i 

The Life of Faith say- - 
“ It covers the ground in a nicist ! 
thorough manner and fontairis .an | 
appeal to cver>' lirliever ' ' 


A QUAKER 

GRANDMOTHER 

lUNNAH WnlTALI, SMITH 
Hy linr Cir.'inddaughtcr 
KAY SlRALIlEY. 

I’lice 3 6 net ; postage 3d. 
Hann.ih Whitall .Smith avus a plnl.in- 
thropist, a mother in Israel, a 
spititual guide. Yet it is with none 
of these things that the piosent 
sketch has to do. Tl depicts her in a 
single reiatioii of life only — tli.'tt of a 
grandmother tr> lioi grandchildren. 


TELL ME A TRUE STORY, bv maky stewakt. 

Introduction by E. SCIIAUFFJ.ER, D.D. Illustr.ited Price 3/6 net ; 
postige. 4d. 

I'jles of Bible Heroes for Childicn of To-day, Bcaulifnlly written, tliey 
.ii'c .it the top of .ill Bible ston'-books for children ; it brings the mean- 
ing <^f t^hristi.'inity to the level of the young folk’s underst.'iiiditig. 

THE PELL BIBLE STORIES. By EDWARH 

LEIGH PELL, Author of ** .Secrets of Sunday School Tc.irhing." 

A iie.iiitiful series of books spceiaUv written lor children and told in the 
simplest langu.ige that the chiM c.m readiJv gnis|>. Ttie Coloured illus- 
trations are delightful. 1/. e.u h net , ]ioslagc 2'.cl. 

TAe First Three Vofumes Nott> Readp 
THE STORY OF JESUS For lilttlo Folks 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH Tho Droamor 
THE STORY OF DAVID - The Idol of tho Pooplo 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
21 Patomostcr Sqnaro. London and Edinburgh 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, 
and FERRIER 

OPEN ROADS OF THOUGHT IN THE 
BIBLE AND IN POETRY. By REV. T. 11. 

WRIGHT. Author of "Ihc Finger ol God, ' “The Shrine of F'-iitli," 
and “Christian Science ’ I'ncc 6-- i*0‘,tage 4d. 

The Expository TImeo sav^. : — “ 1 he auth. u , as wc knew already, i<. a sound 
Bible SchoLir W» nou know tlial he is .i well liirnislicd student of 
English litenituiT. For with all Us chaiiu ol si vie this volume is .i 
c,irclul. responsible lellertion oi the thought'- wliuli possessed Un* minds 
ol Dante, Milton, Goethe, .md the les.! on ilx si uiatiers of inoineiit. ' 

THE ROAD. Vf»L OneatidTwii. A Study of john Bunyan > 

Pilgrim s ITogress. Each contains H lUustra lions fmin Photographs by 
the Autlicjr. I^y JOHN KELMAN, D.I>. .Author of “’I lie Faith of 
Koberl Louis Stevenson." etc Price 3/6 r.'u li net : jmslage 4d. (Also 
in vellum covei, gilt top Ptiec 6,- net; posLige 4d.) 

The Bookman says ; — “ The cjsmplete works uinu .a bulliant exposition 
of the • Pilgrim s Progress,' whether it be reg.inled lrr)ni a theological or 
a literary point of vit-w, and we cungratiilate the writer on the sueepssful 
Completion of a worth v and important i>ie«'e ol work." 

/I ClfRIJTMAJ HOOKLF.r 

THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. i.v la.ichi an mac- 

LF.AN WATT, M.A . B 1). In arlislit binding 6d. iwd 
Here is a booklet that anyone i.in read and be bettei off loi tin* le.uling 
— a touching, lorceful presentation ot the gre.it truths ol Cbiists atrjning 
sucrifire foi us. 

A SIORY OF SCOTTIJII ORIT 

A FIGHT LOST AND WON. p.n rev. albeki 

MACKINNON, M.A. Author of "Tr\ilhsol Jo-day, ' “ ispiiiliiaJK' 
J'lt," etc., etc I'licv 2/6 net , postag* 3d. 

A tale of a daiightei fU luxury and a pl.iin man wlio • uniueieil ins t.iil- 
uigs and “maile good" in the exhil.irating .itiuosidieir ol ili»' I ai WV'il 
ft shows the author to be as h.ippv in the n'alm ol loniaiRt as he Ji.is 
been in the ic/le ol toiinseUoi to young men. 

NeXa Volume in the Children's Missionary .^eries 

CHILDREN OF WILD AUSTRALIA. 

HERBERT I'lTTS, Large ciown Hvo. 

Price 1/6 net; postage 3d. 

y/ie other I'o/uno 

CHILDREN OF INDIA 


By 

With H Coloitied lUustiatiom-. 


CHILDREN OF CHINA 
CHILDREN OF AFRICA 
CHILDREN OF ARABIA 
CHILDREN OF JAPAN 
CBnAKSN OF JAMAICA 


ni llui Senc‘> are 

CHILDREN OF EGYPT 
CHILDREN OF CEYLON 
CHILDREN OF PERSIA 
CHILDREN OF BORNEO 
CHILDREN of LABRADOR 
lYice 1.'6 fach net (postage 3d}, 


"'rbese are excellent books. The hisiorv the eouu tries and the daily 
life oi the people are told in a way th.it will interest and amuse cJuldren, 
who wiU also ukc the brightly coloun-d illustrations " —Speotator, 


21 PATERNOSTER SOUARE, LONDON 
100 PRINCES STREET. EDINBURGH 
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faintly re- 
miniscent — 
of Yeats is 
it? —has 
much beauty 
in a little 
space : 

“ You shall 
not be ot 
those satl 
lolk 

I I). 1 1 h a r s li 
\\ I mis <liivc 
f I O 111 poll- 
tri polr, 

( oM ami b.LTt* 
a s t li r 
w.imler I li 
simikt‘ ; 
l‘(ii whrn ynii 
are <1 e ;i<l . 
1 will m.ike 
voii a citiak 
01 my love 
a n <1 in v 
(Irr.iins t o 
( over your 
soul.” 

.Miss J)or- 
otliy Kfiwt-’s 
t w o pieces, 
'' A s 1 ee p ” 


BREAKING HEARTS. phoUS ” OS- 

When lovers 


1'rom 100 Selected Poems Ai-a&. alas, for * Mor- 

of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox 

(Our). ROVE AWAY! 

' ’’ lormer, are 

also good, and Miss y\gnes Murray’s " 'I’o — -'’shows 
ilee]) and genuine feeling in contrast to the rather at adcmic 
rajitures ol many ol her fellows. Sherard Vines aims at 
simiihcity, almost at the folksong manner, and does 
pleasant work, and h' A. Mac kintosli’s two poems enshrine 
old ideas in verse of ival rliarm. Two rather flagrant 
examples of cockney rlivme may be noted : I L R. h'rejston 
rhymes " saw " and " floor," Ciodfrey Kllon " more " 
and " (xiV ’’ 


POEMS OF ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

With rcncil Drawing.s liy Alicc Ross. 3s. od. net. 
(Nininio, Hay tV Mitcliell ) 

Most o}»}»ortunely comes this well- produced volume. 



From Poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
(Nimmo). 


It is an ideal gift for Christmas. The countless lovers o( 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s appealing songs will heio find 
old liiends and new in generous measure. The book is 
dignified in appearance, with its deep red linen covers and 
hold gold lettering, and its pages are a real pleasure to the 
eye, the result of fine clear type on excellent paper. The 
volume contains the Poems of Passion ; Poems of Pleasure ; 
Poems of Love ; Poems of Life ; Poems of Reflection ; 
l*oems of Hope, and Poems of Cheer. And. in addition to 
these, will he found the long poem, '* Man line," and a 
goodly' number of miscellaneous jioems. Miss Wh*^eler 
Wilcox has the power of touching hearts with a sure hand. 
Whetlier she writes of joys or ol sorrows, dier readers feel 
that she knows tlieir own individual joy or sorrow, and she 
takes the ]>oigiiant moments ol life common to all and 
voices the cry of happiness or fear or mourning or despair 
whicli rises in the hearts of si'oies who have no words to 
express their emotion. In Miss Alite Ro.ss lias been found 
an artist of taste and imagination. She catches the 
thought and meaning of the simiiler poems, and interprets 
them with delM\icy and real grace and strength. 



From Poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

[Nimmo) 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Charles and Mary Bamh. Os, net. (Ilodder & 

Stoughton.) 

There are still large numbers of hoy^^ and girls, not to 
mention worldly-wise grown-ups, who have not yet suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of Shakespeare, nor experienced 
that glow of the mind which is the reward of the genuine 
.'Klmirer. Here then is the book to place in their hands. 
It is a -'liaudsome, illustrated edition of the famous tales 
from Shakespeare by the gentle Elia and his sister, than 
wdium none knew better how to present in simple story form 
without losing their iritrin.sic interest the great comedies, 
lantasics, and tragedies. The philosophy of life which 
abounds in the tales, the range and variet^^ of the plots, 
the strong character-sketching, all combine to keep this- 
collection perennially fresh. Who, for instance, can tire 
of the story which begins : " There was a certain island 
in the sea, the only inhabitants of which were an old man, 
whose name was Prospero, and liis daughter Miranda, a 
very beautiful young lady " ? The volume is printed in 
clear, bold type, and a special feature consists in a series 
of beautifully printed colour-plates by leading artists, 
illustrating the tales. 
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Cassell’s Books 

Suitable for ^ ^ 

Christmas Gifts 




Father JicniarU I au^hun, .S J. 




WHAT OF TO-DAY? 

•^v Fmher Bernard Vaudlian. S.J. 

sciM's i>J J’.iprrs l»\ till 

tn III liiiiif K»*riiiini- iipitii “Tlir Sill, lit Sill ii'U 

ilirw .ill MuNl.iii to III! taiiiiiii. in I mu 

Slii-i l 7 ». 6il 1*1 I 

Ar t 

BRUSH AND PKNCII. 
NOTES IN LANDSCAPE 

»v Sir Alfred K««l. R.A. llriiiK .1 srm -. .>1 i" 

I fpriultidiutu. til cfiloiii aiifl -.i m pi ni'il ‘>t 
skc'iclir^ ot tlw lati‘ Sir Altroil I'.asi, whu'li lor-iii 
ail iiiU'irMlur Tfcoid ol tlie ailisl’*. iiii llniil nl 
work and s<‘l<*rtioii of Milfjf'rl. With culi»iii 
rf'i^i otlurtiiin of .1 portialt ol thr Aitisl by Mr 
I .i/lo. |>rii)_\ 4to, r.lollu IOh. 6d. in’l 

THE MACWHIRTER 
SKETCH BOOK 

Reprodiinions of rolniii anil pi'iicil ski If h» ^ limu 
Ihe skrt( li books ol luhii Mrii Wliii ifi , KA, 
dcsiuiiril 4 0 iiiri“,t ihr 1 t‘i|nireinf‘Mts aiul lo .isso.i 
tlic- sLtideiii (i1 Laiidsiapr; P.iintinp. in W att i 
<. olours Intnidiic tioii by Fdwiii Bale. 11 . 1 . 
C rowii 4to, Lloth 5 ». 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
THE HOLY LAND 

By Rev. Jame* Neil, M.A. NA'ilh fuloiii 
illusiraiions l»\ James Clark, R.I., assi-.ioil by 
J. Maepherton llaye and S. B Carlill, inidri 
till' ditrctiua wt tht Aiithoi Small itovmi ,ito, 
cloth 7 h. 6d. nri 

Astronomy 

THE STORY OF THE SITN 

By Sir Robert S. Bull. F.R.S.. nIi 

P colour plates and ullier illiistr.tiions. Mi liiiim 
.svo, cloth 7 n. f>d. 

THE STORY OF THE 
HEAVENS 

l«y Sir Robert S. Bell. F.R.S.. IJ..I). V'llli 

^4 roloui plaits and iiuiiicroiis illusti .iiions 
Cloth (;iit. IOh. 6d. 

Reference 


THE SECRET OF AN 
E M P R E S S 

l>v (III CjiiiiMiesM /iiiiiirtli l.andi. >4 I'holo 

pi a V III I" , I |i ah 1.1I1 Iftii. lift, 

I li.ii till' .1111 III >1 f . I .1 d iiii-hii'i III i)if‘ laii' 
I iiipi 1 S' I 1 1' I III ill III <1 1 1 III \\ isl|i II Iv, I h) 1 f srf'ins 
III III iiu n-.i on tbli doubt I In In h ik is I till 1 •! 
ill aiii.i, aiiil ' li(‘d a\iv-id lii.',lii 011 in. my 1 dal k 
•-poi 111 luoili’iii Aiisti laii liisioi \ J fu 1 imi' 

Naltire SliuJij 

THE CHARM OE THE 
HILLS 

I’A Set «»ii Ciordtbn, Ni \^ rilllioii With 

(i| liillp.ij;i iliii iiaiioiis niii'ci iioiii u.ituir. 
Ki'Val.oii IOR.bd.Mft 

(i^inittvlih '.avs. “Ills bool 1 . pit 1 'UiiMi‘utly 
.1 rrt Ol li III ill Ulus sf'f II III 111 !' ul•ulutatus Jlnils 
and III asis. stiou bill .iiid inuiiiii.iin loMtiil and 
suir liinc. (hi‘ ^i‘ an- ih* ni.ili'i i.ih on wJiu li Ins 
]» 11 uoi ks I It ha< sliidii d inoif ( loscly 

thrill ali\ oihi'i ijini'holo^i .1 ol tin* da> 

WII.D FLOWERS AS 
T H E 'I' GROW 

I 'hi iti>i*r.ipli{ <1 ii) ( nioiii diicfl Iroui natiiKrbv 
II. IsRseubifth l^orkc. F.R.r.S.. F.R.H.S.. 
vilh ili'sn ii-in r n vt b\ C. t^larke INiittall. 
U.Sc. St'M'ii sf 1 1 * • , l ai li wiih , 11111111*1 f plait'f. 

and ■ . sci^MK lit*. Ill llll■\a1,lu jdriiils \\ il h a 
I onipU’tr nidi lo ilu m i h". 

Sh. iii‘< I ai Ii \ oluiiu* 

THE NATURE BOOK 

A pnp'ilai ilfsf Mpiion, li\ pr n and I'aiiii'i , 1 , of I h« 
ihlii’lit* and bfaiitii*. ol tin open an I cm 
M iiitcii b\ will known iiatui.ilists I'rofustlv 
ilhuai.iti (I with icpiotluc lioiii h uiii ph(>ioi.'rripli^, 
Kciidir.nidt piioliif.'r.i\ iiit*- , and u sci it's of 
lohiuiid pi. tie* lr<)n> p.iiiitii)f«* by Iradinji; 
aiti.i^. hi ihii’i' Miluiiics t hull f;ili 

12ii. ni I pci voluTni* 

Gardentnsi 

THE COMPLETE GAR- 
DENER 

Ih II. II. Thftmni f ul “ 'I'lii fiaiflrfiri ") 
W ith rol iiir(*d 1i iiiiMspii ( e by C. I*.. Ii'lowcr. alitl 
)', lull |ia^> h.dl tour* jdatrs , 0 / pattrs, i.ioth 
t.'ili, I Oh. f>d. MCI A tJioi oiiuldv juiiclnal book. 
A iinupic PatiiJf , iiol ioiiiid lu ollu-i paiilrninu 
books,!* seen in tin sowing; aufi jtlaidiiif; tables. 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS 

Proverba and Houachold Wurda. Ih VP. 
Cvurncy Benham. Coiiiainmn ovn iv»"U 
references, collectcil liom 1,40.. Authors, wiih 
full verbal iiulex. paces, fbuu\ Hvo, 

cloth, 10a. 6d. net. lialldeatlier, 12a. 6d. mi. 

DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE 

By Rev. Dr. Brewer. 1,440 p.igcs, flcim s*.o, 
cloth, 10 a. 6d. Alsu in iwii voluiiu* hall 
inoroLLo. l.Sa. 

Literature 


A FIRST SKETCH OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By Ifeory Morley. l.le.D. From the l^arlif-sl 
PciluiJ to (he rrcscnl Tiiijc. Llutli 

gdl. 7 s. 6d. net. 


ROCK GARDt:NING FOR 
AMATEURS 

By II. II. I'honiaa. Will I ' I u III lea c pi a lew by 
II. F.BHvnhiitli florke, I'.R.P.S., F.R.II.S.. 

.iiui s uj' illiisli utioiis I.aiCi cnwii.'Mi, 

doll) i^di. 6a. n< 1. 

Rclii>ious 

THR LIFE OF CHRIST 

B> 'I'lie I .ate l>ean Farrar, F.R.S. 

I.i)i|.;c dill .Hall d edition, with u Iull-pai4f< philcs 
in tint 'by |>uvid Roberta. R.A. Koyal po, 
I loll) udi, Cib ( dfc- . 21a. Biopi apliK al edition, 
with upw.iids o( ;/■<• ilbcitl alioii’. fruiii spr cmJ 
photoi;r.'i]'lc. Clown pii, dolh *j|ili, bcvellfil 
iiualds, Cllt < dc's. lOa. 6d. net. 

THE CHILD’S BIBLE 

Beinp, the Bible lokl to tJiildii 11 In llie worrls o| 
the .(iithui ised veision, with S.' i ull-p.i^c | l.itcs by 
iiioilerii .irtisl-. 1 Mr.* eiown ^ vo, 7 a. 6d, 
Supeiloi edition, wiili tin addition ol 1 ,• roloureri 
pUit's. 10a. 6d. 


Sixth Year of Issue, 


CASSELL’S ANNUAL for Boys and Girls 

The readers of " Cassell’s Annual " are never made to feel they are being treated 
as babies, but, on the contrary, they recognise at once that here at last is a book 
written by people who really understand them. This year’s volume contains more 
adventures of the ever-popular Red Teddy Bear, nearly 200 Coloured Pictures, 
and a Painting Competition. Demy 4to. Picture boards, 3k, 6d. Cloth gilt, Ss, 

THE HOUSE OF CASSELL LONDON, £.C. 
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LANDS AND PEOPLES 
OF THE BIBLE. 

By J. Batkie. 3s. 6 d. net. (Filack.) 

Palestine itself, tlimi^h geographically insignifi- 
cant, was surronndtfd in Biblical liin(‘s by 
countries of vast areas and mighty jxipiilations 
A.s a consccjueiico this little land with a great 
spirit, n. spirit ihai fives an stiff in nr/irfv rvrrr 
(country of the modern world. bcr.nnf ihr 
meet ing“pr>inf and bat t/e-g^rtnind ol tlic gical 
himpires wliiili lay on (*ither sid(‘ ol h(‘r. tin* 
bridge for their intenonrse and the pii/e ol tla-n 
straggles. l*orlia]>.s as with that oHmt small land 
whose exist(Mice has been so ])i(‘(ioas toi tin* 
wrirld, this tension and ]a(*ssiire <»l v.ist a lira 
pojnilations all round the bordeis ol l’al(‘stm(“, 
sorvetl to drive the national sjnrit ii]^ to the 
point of genius, to givi* it sell exoressmii, lo 
make it lyrical in fatl h'oi ol the < onllictin;; 
civilisations, l^alndonian, Assviian, l•g^'pll;m. 
Minoan or llittite that w.irr(*rl. and del\ed 1 he 
earth, ami exei'iited then aitisln nn aminenis. none 
has had so inm h inllm'nce on th(‘uoild ol to-da\' 
a.s the land <»l ('hrist 'I'he historv «d tlu'se old 
rat'os that bmll Nine\’eli ami Sardes and Babv ion 
is a dark vet laseinating one So nuieh i-. 
hidden from ns. so manv years and s(» inanv 
millions of exislinnes liave jiassed away uithout 
leaving as much as a line of papyrus rn* a nisiv 
coin to per])rtnat(‘ their nieniory And set on 
the other hand certain histone, d liagmenis h.ive 
survived fiom the ssri-ck ol the p.asl that sjKak 
with an almost nmannv \'ividncss 01 tin* hie ol 
tlifise far ages Air. liaikie’s liook is p(»piilar in 

style, yet it is (hgniln'd a,nd sth<»hirlv. 'I'here .are 
nearly fifty illustrations 



{lU(uK), THE Sun God. 



From From the Old South- 
Sea House 

(Smith, Elder) . 


The Rumney Cup. 

(Rorroduced by kind permission of 
Uiu Cumberland and Westmoreiaud 
AnU<4uarjau Society.) 


FROM THE OLD 
SOUTH SEA HOUSE . 

Being Thomas Rumney ’s Letter Book 1796-1798. 

Edited by his r.reat-fireal- Nephew, A. W. Rumney. 

7s. (id. net. (Smith, Elder,) 

This is not the sort of book about which the le- 
view'er, whose interc^sts are centied in works ol a literary 
character, will become iindnly (‘xcatiul. And yet, re- 
membering the J*'lia essay, “ Tlie South S(;a Jloiis(\” 
and the tact that Ch.arles Eanib held a. fleeting and 
nioilest post in that laiimus establishment , and his 
brother, John, a moie ]m)>ort.ant one, nuu li about tlit^ 
lime w hen these letters were written, no little pleasurable 
anticipation was aroused. One liopetl, at le.ist, tli.it 
one’s acfpuiinlance with the cashier " one Evans, a 
Cambio-Briton,” his deputy, 'I'homas Tame, and the 
individual *' of quite another stamp the then accoun- 
tant, John Tipp —might have been renewed and possibly 
extended. Alas I No. Thomas Rumney was clerk to a 
West India merchant, whose office was situated within 
the precincts of the South Sea House, and makes no 
mention whatever of any of the worthies upon whom 
has been conferred the patent of immortality, fie was 
a clerk and seemingly nothing more. To what pursuits 
his leisure hours were given up when he quitted the 
counting house, beyond those of dancing and making 
himself eflicient as a member of the Honourable Artillery 
‘Company, we are left in the dark. 

We search in vain for any evidence that books, the 
theatre, or the stirring events that occ.upied the atten- 
tion of his neighbours held any interest for him. His 
letters might almost have been written in Timbuctoo 
or other outlandish place, so little do his surroundings 
appear to have influenced liim ■when he put pen to 
paper. 1 le certainly was a very worthy individual [who 
praiseworthily did what in him lay, and was helpful 
and serviceable to those of his family who looked to 
him for monetary and other assistance, but outside 
liis family, his interest for others is somewhat limited, 



BOOKS for PRESENTS | HUTCHINSON &C 


o.’s 


The Wall of Partition 

By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. Author of “ 1’lie Rosary “Ac. 

** All iiitfrt'sliiif^ story, written iii Mrs D.irrl.iv s nsn.il rlianuing and tMsv 
fashion, . . . Thr char.irteis an- dr.iwu witli ran- and - I he liw'hman 


, PRi:SFNTATi()N EDITION . 

The Wheels of Time 

By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. Crown 8vn, Velvet Yap 
Calf. 3/6 net. 

Children of Banishment 

By FRANCIS WILLIAM SULLIVAN. With Frontispiece 
In Colour. A robust tale of life In the Canadiati woods by a 
new anihnr. 6 - 

Cathedrals and Cloisters 
of Northern France 

By ELISE W. ROSE and VIDA H. FRANCIS. 

Very fully llliislrnted. Kvo. Cloth exira. :l volumes. 21/ net. 
CONTFNTS 

Verdun — Coutances -Sirasbour^ Met/ — Donireiiiy — Laval 
—Boulogne — Nancy — Toul LatiRies — Clialon-sui-Maine 
Nevers — Le Mans — An}.^ers. 

“The hand‘?oiTie volnnio'; with their .viniiraldc photographs form .1 eom- 
panion to similar vohinii's liy these writers on ‘ Tho Cathedrals .iiul Cloister^ 
of the South and Midland ]‘'r;iii<e ' .iiid ot the ‘ Isle rle Fraiire " - -the limes 

Old Court Life in Spain 

By FRANCES M. ELLIOT, author of Old Court Life in 
France," With 8 IMiotOBravnrcs and 48 othei lllustia- 
tions. 2 volumes 21/- net. 

The Lower Amazon 

By ALGOT LANGE, author of “ In the Amazon Jungle." 
With many Remarkable Illustrations from Photographs. 
10/6 net. 

A Woman’s Career: The Exac- 
tions and the Obetacles 

By MYRTLE REED, aiitlioi of “ Lavender and Old Lace,” 
<Vc. 3 6 net 

Etching : A Practical Treatise 

By EARL IL REED. With Illustration by the author. 
10/6 net. 


The Corner Stone of 
Education. 

An Essay on the Home Training of Children. By Rev. 
the Hon. EDWARl) LYTI'EL'I ON. M.A.. D.D.. Headmastei 
of Eton College, {^nd Revised Edition.) 5. -net. 

The Younger Generation 

By ELLEN KEY, author of" Love and Marriage tftc." 6/- net. 

Character Reading, Throug^h 

Analysis of the Features. 

By GERALD ELTON FOSBROKE. Fully Illustrated. 
10,6 net. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST— 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 

NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1812 By EDWARD FOORD 

In cloth gilt, IGs. net With Illustrations, Maps and Plans 

WOMEN THE WORLD OVER 

A Skit both Light and Gav. perchance both Dull and 
Stupid By Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE In cloth gilt, 
ir»s. net With a Photogravuie Frontispiece 32 Illus- 
trations on art p;ipei. and 21 Cartoons by W. K. 
HASELDI-N 

A SECOND DUDLEY BOOK OF 

COOKERY By GEORGINA. COUNTESS OF 
DUDLEY With 8 Pliotogiaviin- Plates, including a 
Poilrailot the Aulhoi In cloth gill, 7s 6d. net 
(By SIR RICHARD F BURTON, K U.M.G.) 

THE KASIDAH OF HAJI ABDU 

EL-YEZDI A Lay of the lllghei Law Translated 
and Annotated bv his friend, I' B. In limp boards, 
.'is iKd And an Edilion piinled on Japanese vellum 
tliroiJidioiit, Iiiiiiled to .'ib copies 21s. riel 

HELEN'S BABIES A superb book for 

Children By JOHN HABBI:RT0N Willi 16 
COLOURED PLA TES, many Line Drawings, designed 
Tille Page, Cover Design. I nd Papers, and other Decor- 
ations. by CARRIE SOI OMON In cloth, richly gill, 
gilt edges, boxed. 6s. net 

HUTCHINSON’S HISTORY OF 
THE NATIONS 

A popular, concise, pictorial, and authoritative account of 
each Nation from the earlic.st times to the present day 
Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.O.S., 
F.R.A.L, Barrister-at-Law, and written by EMINENT 
SPECIALISTS Vols. 1. and 11. now ready, containing 
1,500 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON ART 
PAPER, and 26 fine COLOURED PLATES and 
Maps In handsome cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
net per volume, and in various leather bindings 

MARVELS OF INSECT LIFE 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. In one volume, cloth 
gilt, lOs, 6d. net With 12 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
PLATES, and about 500 Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs and Drawings specially executed for the work 

THE CUSTOMS of the WORLD 

A Popular Account of the Rites, Ceremonies, Superstitions, 
and most Inteiesting Customs of Men and Women in all 
Countries Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L With an introduction by A. C. 
HADDON, M.A., Sc. I)., F.R.S., and with Contiibutions 
by Eiiiincnl Authorities Illustrated with over 1,400 beauti- 
ful pictures on art paper, and 31 COLOURFID PLATES 
trom paintings specially executed for this work In two 
handsoim* volumes, cloth gill and gilt edges, 13s. 6d. net 
per volume, and in various leather bindings 

HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRARY 

liacli in Cloth uiH. 6s. net 

THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S. With 40 Plates on art paper 

MESSMATES A Book of Strange Companions 
in Nature By EDWARD STEP, F.L S. With 64 
Illustrations on Art Paper 

THE INFANCY OF ANIMALS 

By W. P. PYCRAFT With 56 Illustrations nn Art Paper 

CONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 

RECOLLECTIONS 

OF AN IRISH JUDGE 

PRESS, BAR, AND PARLIAMENT 
By M. M’DONNELL BODKIN, K.C. With 25 Full- 
page Illustrations, including a F’hotogravurc Portrait of 
the Author In cloth gilt, and gill lop, 16s. net 


LONDON : HURST 


BLACKETT. LTD. 
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From. The God of the Silver Bow 

{Uiadlcv). 


Hercules* struggle with Death. 

jT'tiii liv L(»r(1 Li icrlitKii, I’.lv \ 

(i;\ (u iiiiis'.iDU «>! lliL Jmju All Sill'll ty.) 


THE GOD OF THE 
SILVER BOW, 

And Othei Tales from Greece 
Hv <'i f II \ M Kt 1 1 I Ilhis- 

li.iled. 'js (i(| ni l ( 1 li Mdlf ) 

I Ills IS a <()lIiHii()M <>l sl'irM‘s lr«nii 

( Irerlv . 1 <»M in .i Minplts 

('ntert.nmnp, l.ishi«»n tli.il slimiM 
.irniisi* 1 h(‘ inlcrcst nl iisidcis 

in tlie^ie.'it tliinj.'s<d (Inssual lili i.i- 
Inn*. Miss li.is a t liarnimj; 

iianatiNe ♦.nit, ainl hei tales <il 
A|)ollo, Heinies, Al<estis. Mr|»lieiis, 

I'ms, 1 Vi seplioiu' and Hen ules are 
ileli^lit iiil litll<‘ inoilelstif wlial sin li 
tales shnnld be 'Hk' illiislrat miiis 
irotn paiiitMi}.-s b\- Lei^hluu. Watts, 

Hunu* Jones 4I n d oIIm i tanious 
artists are beautiliillv lepiofliK < d. 

THE MEMOIRS 
OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES ,,, 

BERESFORD. 

Wiiden l)v Himself. \Vitli 
lllusiv.tt ions vol.s JOS net (.Metliueii 

T.ord riiarles 1 ’en*'^'.ford i<»iiied llie Navv in 
as lie siU'.s. lie Jiauled down Ins Jlag and 


i' /'.)/// The Lcady ol the Lak-j 
irtion u! till' 'III t‘(I illusti itiiin !•> Jl. Crisiy. 
till a;// I\i( ln’nf'>). 


iS=;n ; in nioo. 
Lame aslioie. 


In the mleiwal he lt‘d a hlerif stirring' 
and \aried adventun* sue li as h.is 
falli'i) to thi‘ lot ol lew otlna'ineii ol 
ins '^fMierat jon, and in 1 hesi' two 
VMliiines he lelati's the story <d 1 hat 
Jilts seasonmjL’. it with eharat lens 
1i<rdl\ bn*e/\ and drtwnnqht e\|)res 
sions ol o])iniipn. and with .1 lar^e 
and miltM lamnie, \ ainU’ ol ;niet thdes 
bool ( h.nie- IS blessetl with .1 stion^- 
sense ol hnmoiii. and his Meinoir'> 
ai e I leh';ht i iill\ s .1 1 I e d with it 
1 liM*u;’h< >al \\t* hk«.‘ him as a 

sjxnlsnian ami a irividler, hut best 
ol all as a saihir lb* etpuld mn ^o 
into polilits ol ('r)nrs<‘. without inak- 
eiuanies Init his very tnieinies 
have .1 sneaknny. n‘^ard lor him. lor 
even a len^dl'v sojourn in tlu* lloiist* 
of t oininoiis has laded to ttiki* the 
bliilf. londly, bnM‘>'V ijiiahlies oi the 
sadin-man out ol him It is these 
tjnahlies th.il inak't* his bool: such 
j^ppod itMihiiR lie tells .i f'a]>ila! 
tale, he hits jormed lus own ojMim ms 
.mil has the eiun.'i^n* ot them all ; In* 
lias j>eisoiiahl y, ami is so interesting* 
ill hiinsell lliat his aiiti pbio^u.aphv was bound to be in- 
t«*iesimn, .mil IS. d'lie many iKPiliails and di.Lwinj;s f^ivo 
the liooiv an acMed attrailiou. 
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AINSLIE GORE: A Sketch from 
Life. 

Bv Major GAMBIER- PARKY, .Author of “Thr PuKi'ant of My i>ay,'' 
“ The Spirit of the Old Folk," Hic. Lar(;i* post 8vo 6s. net 

Scotsman. — “A seiics<»f nitiinatc skrtchr?, of (lorr m h in home circle, 
• at Ktnn, and in the arm\ The author Nijccn di in r.klliiiK «P ^ vivid 
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THE VILLA FOR COELEBS. 

Tiy Sir JAMI-.S ^'()XA[,L, M P.. Aiillior ot J'lir Wander YcaiN.*’ Ac. 
Lar^c post 8vt). Os. lu t 

Scotsman. — " It makes a hook of nu'llow hi illi.inc'r, wliirh an\ one 
will delight to read who eujovs hrrside ]jhilosophy au<l the smtiiiieut ol 
the cultiu’ed buuktiiau’s t himney-coriiei.” 

FROM THE OLD SOUTH SEA 
HOUSE. 

Being Thoiiia'- RumIK^'^ Lelln Honk, r7y6-i7y8 Ldited hv A W* 
KUMN 1 ’'V, Aiitlioi of “The iJak'sinan," . With j Illustialuni... 
Large i>ost 8vo. 7s (nl net. 


ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, and other Studies. 

By JULIA ( AKTWRK.*!! I , Aiilhoi of “ Tlu‘ IViiert timriHi,’* "The 
Pauilfii. of Mottiin,” <!fe(, VNith Til Illusti-itioiis lo.. fill m t. 


IN DICKENS’S LONDON. 

By J'. HOI'K INsOM SMITH, Authoi of “In Thackeiav’s T ondon ’’ 
With J.J h'iill-|).u'< Blusti'alioas lioin the Author's Urawiiigs m Cliaiioal 
Super royal Kvfi Tib iM*t 


THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN 
SCOTT. 

Retold hv ('HARLLS Author ol “ Godtrev Miitio. School- 

hoy, " " \ Band of Brndiers” \v With .ui (iitioduc tion in Sir J M 
BARKIh', Bait. With a J'oifr.iit, nunicrous Jllustialious, .djid a Map 
large post Hvu. (is tn't 


NEW POEMS. 

By ROBKKT BKOWNI Ni. and I’.J JZABl Til BAKRLTT BROWMNG 
Ldited In Sir J KIHH'KB G KI-NYON. K.( B. DLiit With / 
I'orf r.iit-., that fil Mr,. Blow mug Iwmg from .in unpublished iniiiiatui'* 
painting. Small ciown hvi,. i, , net. 


FREEDOM ; Poems. 

By Gh.OFl'KLV' WINTIIRt)!’ YUIm'M(», AuiIimj ol “Wind and Hdl ” 
Demy «vn is net 

BRONTE POEMS: Selections from 
the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronte. 

Including some Poems hillicilo imiuintcd I dited with .m liittoihiction, 
hy AK 1 ' 11 U 1 { i BI'NS()i\. (. VO Witli tin* leccntly disco v« ms 1 
Portraits of the Sisteis, and j l-.icsimiles of MS.S FV.ap. 8vo. rjoth, 
2S. hd. net ; leatlici, js. 6d net. 


SAN CELESTINO: An Essay in 
Reconstruction 

By JOHN A^'S('0^ Kill, Aiilhoi of •• M.iiot/,” “ .\<lmomtion," " Diomina,'' 
Ac. With an Jiitiodiu tioii .iiid Noies (town Kyo net 

Irish Catiioi n “ ‘ .San lelcstmo ’ flcsci yes a place m c-verv ( atliolic 
Iihran’, and should be wcdcome to those seeking l oIuiiH s loi j*i ize 
distribution ” 

THE RELIGIONS OF 
ANTIQUITY AS PREPARATORY 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Being largely a lec.i.stof “The Foregleains of Clinsti.inifv ” [ty 
CHAKLL.S NliWTON SCUTT, Autliui of *• Lyrics ami IHegics.” 
Crown 8vf). js. net. 

Times. “An able hook eoyciiiig a wide i.uige of n-ailmg,’’ 

THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

By BKRNARD MOSES, 3 voJs. demy 8vo. sis. net. 


ETON IN THE 'EIGHTIES. 

By I-'RIC P Author of “ Ttie Sinner and the Piohlem,” “ Promise 

ot Aideii," Ac. With 8 Illustrations, l.aige t>osl 8vo. 7s. hd. net. 


ITALY'S FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL POLICY. 

Be MIL' .1 I'l .msl.it ion ol Scn.iti>r 'riftoni's Specihcs t)v the Baioii 
MFU\ MHK) Ol.\K.\\T.\ di SW slM-KlM) \\ Mli a Portrait of 
Scii.ifiii 'rittolil Laigc (losl !S\ii 7 ' nd ii''l. 

l>Mi\ \ius “ A-. contmuitc i- nu.ii m.itked 111 Itiihan 

loi-ign policy th.iri with us. tins anthoiil.itivc iccmd, iom]'f»srd ot the 
. 11 .tn. 1 l Npcivlics of .1 l‘'oieign Miiiislei, is inslrnctiv»' at this nioinrnt “ 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GENTLE- 
WOMAN, and other Sketches. 

B\ thf tIoiiMi- Mis LIONIT CUSP, Anthoi of “ loom .a I.ittle Town 
ii.tidi'ii, and oltu-j Sketches," &r. With M lllijsti.itioiis Clown 8\o. 
ss net 

THE GUILT OF LORD 
COCHRANE IN 1814 : A Criticism. 

B\ Ml' l,t)l‘l> 1 l.I.LNBl >Kt H '( ,11. who co opciiit<-d witli the late 1 B. 
'iTI \N , B.uiislei at-Law, 111 “land t'oi. hiaiie's Tiial heloie land I'.Ueii- 
hi •■.*h III ihi.j ” I)em\ 8\o las (h 1 ml 


THE LAW AND THE POOR. 

ti '’0..U1 lUlXil' PARKY. .Vulhoi of “ Indgments in Vacation, " 
' . • I'idi'.e Siiw,” Ac. l.iii'c i>osl 8\() 7s (id net 

'''j1 Ma; 1 (ja/I'M'i — “ Tlicn* air maii\ iiuaiisweiable thiiign 
s. .ilVn*'l till mgli the p.igi s ot the. wise hook.' 


THE NEW PARENT’S 
ASSISTANT. 

Bv S'rh»^HI,.N’ P.At.HT, 1 * K C.S , Anlhoi ol “ Anothei Dcmh • a Volume 
ol 1 s‘ ' ' I .irge cio.vn kvo i, iid ml 

THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

B\ A W Kew Ldilion Biinv h\o net 

Ni y SiAiisMAs ‘ Till amount o( lahoui and ol le, lining that haw 
/'Ole lo the mal.mg of Uie vmuI. i , pi odii’ioiis , l)ii -l\le e. idiom. itic, lull ol 
io|oui,.ind lot iioiii -upei Ihioiis |.iigon, hi pi ea nl. 1 l ion ot tacts Is always 
t oust leillious ” 


NEW 6 - FICTION. 

By Till AUTiluK ( )I “ ELIZABI 111 AND Hh'K GhKMAN GAKJilvN ” 

THE PASTOR’S WIFE. 

(..uoni —“A womk ifiil poiti.iit id .1 woni.in hv a woman The 
t.owi'r ol this stor\ is imdcniald* . .iinl tlie .in.ilvsis of li iiimine feeling 
.'iliiu>‘j.t tini.inny A veiy remaikalde inwcl iinhed ’* 

SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 

p.v IldKAtl 'W’NLSLLV \'A( HI’LL. Aulhoi td “ The Hdl,’’ “ The 
I'al.itliii.” “ Bhiiil- Down," At. 

Pai I M vi.r <i\/i III --“It IS .1 line sloiv, lokl with .ill the ait of 
wliiefi Mi. \ a< lu II is .1 iii.islri." 


MOLLY, MY HEART’S DELIGHT. 

B\ K\TH.AK1NI. TS'N \N. Aullioi of “A MidMiimiiei Kosi “John 
BnlteD'. D.iught'i-.," Ai 

(iioiji "■Viliaiming nid altogiUln 1 captivating liMomi A story to 
inak< one gl.id o' the le.iilmg ” 

>tiJM>Ay Timi s “ K.illiaiine Tyii.iii h.is .1 pl«.is.inl slmy to tell .irnl 
tells it in .1 pl<.is.int f.ishioii " 

By Tin; AUTHDKs uK “ KDSl Ol' Till', WOKLD." 

THE WAYS OF MISS BARBARA. 

Bv AtiNFS and h.C.lHCrDN CAS I'M., Antlioi , ol “ Kose of tie- Wmld," 
“ I n nc li Nan," Ac 

SioisMAN “ Tills naive .tnd sf>iriled yome.-^ ■laiii'-< 1 /:oi i.n low.nds 
cicthroiiiiig okler l.ivounle-, fiom .1 |da<e m oiM iei>ai,|.. I'lom In -t t il.isL 
- if, indeed, this be Hie list — luu pnigii v/ill h* lc|Ur,\i d \'. ilti .idimialion 
and delight." 

A GREEN ENGLISHMAN, and 


other Stories of Canada. 

By S MACNAnCjlITAN, Authoi of “ The J ortiines of (..hii din.i McNah," 
“ The Lxpeii5.ivc Miss <lu Lane," An,. 
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THE MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OF 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Kdilofl by A. (' ( in I IIKI-,I fil 

\(j1 I. ■ I'ortns ;m(l IMays. \\it!j 
Plintngraviiif bdilr.iit 7s. fjd 
11(1 (linll iV Snns.) 

( )m* IS 1 n>nl)li‘tl soinnlimrs l)\ ,1, 
MJs])H'ioii that A<bbsiin t‘rijf»vs a 
lai^(M i(“]>iitaiion Ilian li<* dcsni \t‘s 
Ills nss.ivs in llir i utlrr and 
Sj^rdahn am hi'^ mal passpf )i Is In 
Mjiiiinrtalit V. a nd tln‘\ wmi inni an 
casv l.un<‘ l»f< a iis(‘ 1 Ik-\ ucu* tlinn 
sin li a (klij^ditlul and a nru linn*;, 
d lioy am sidl drli^^hl liil, Imt t hr 
iif\Mn*ss lias liniii ihnn, and 

nnn VMindcrs w lint I kt 1 licv (“nliml\- 
justil\ Ibn In^h }»lai n lin hnids in 
niir lit(‘rai\' bnaanlix ( iin- ni 
tvvnol his liN'inns lia\n .1 di;.'nil\' 
and u-stia,iiind l»na.iit\ nl iilti-i- 
annntliat ni.ikn t hniii \\*>illi all the 
rnst nf Ins ])nnlM , nn linlni;.; n\ nii 
Ihn nm n « t lnbi ,i1 <‘d “ ( a in]».i i,i::^n 
Nnlhinj^ hn did ni \nisi- is ^ajnal 
iMllinr in pn«‘ti\ ni Innlnif, In llm 
nlnj.jv that Ins tnniid I n K'nll \vmt(‘ 
on Ins <lnath . \'nl as a })ont lin 
still has ii m]nita1ion and I n knll 
lias ]irai'tn .'ilh* nmin J im ^ods 
won* always /^o<kI to Inni, and tlm 
n.harni ami inln'miil i^nMlnnssol 



about his [work ; his verses are 
forceful and vigorous, yet light 
as gossamer. He is decidedly n 
lover of the country and the open 
air, no anindiair poet, hiil rattier 
a sportsman's j)ort. And this 
brings us to (.nir only quarrel 
with Air. Chalmers. Although the 
eontenls of lus book .ire distinctly 
\'aried. iliere area certain number 
of “ s})orting ” ver.stis in it wlncli, 
wlnle lull j)l the lixullmg keenViess 
ol llii‘ biintci, tbsplay a hick ol 
piiv and jm.agination 'riu*re is a 
(cii.iin lia,rdMi‘ss about them. 'I'he 
lest ol the \ers<‘s are delightful ; 
ilievari‘ lull ol tresb an , blustering 
Aiiids, " sim on the biacki-n/’ 
a nd t be .smell »>! “ pine\ needles.” 

(>ii Simon's Stai k,” ” 'I'lie 

I at tie liogle,” “ Ap])le - (.iieeii 
l*l.iti.‘s," “ ( on ” .ire (‘viidleni, t<» 
nunilioii onls' loin from a host oi 
good tilings winch niaki* I lie book 
nm onmionK eiib-rtaining 

THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF WILFRID SCAWEN 
BLUNT. 

.\ ( oiiiphle 1 <h1ii>n in / \ oK 

1 !,s net, I Mai inillan ) 

'rinrt\ yeais .ago, in .1 prelaci' 
to ■■ Sonm‘ 1 '- ol I'l'oteus,” Mr. 


his person. lilt y so im 
j loses on us v»‘l that 
we should be 1 elm 1 .in1 
to s<M‘ Inni displ.K < d 
1 le is ioi t nnale again in 
11ns adninal>l(‘ <'dition 
ol Ins w ( II Ics tint Mr 
( Iiillikeh'li Is editing 
'The Inst \'oInme iii- 
( bides Ins poems in 
linglish .ind l.alin , Ins 
ojMM'.i, ” K’o.snimind , ’ ■ 
Ins li.igeib-, ■ (al's” 
tind Ins « onied\ . ' The 

1) j 11 111 111 e 1 and le 
pi mis the prelai e that 
^rii;kell WTote loi" the 
172J eihtion ol \ihii 
son's i olle* 1 ed w ( a ks 
A sei'oiul vohnm- will 
include lus prose, evcepl 
the cssavs, ami a thud, 
will contain Ins let lei s, 
a general intiotlm 1 ion, 
('ominentarv and lablio- 
graplu . 

A PECK 
O MAUT. 

Jty PAFRItK l‘ 

C'JIAI M I' lv‘S. is (m1 

net. (Maunseh) 

The tael that. VMth 
four excejitions, the 
v'ersi's eollec.ted in 
this V o 1 u m e h a v e 



1 >liiut said : ” No life is 
jierieit that has not 
been liveil- yunll) in 
Jetling in.inliood in 
brittle- .ind old age in 
meditation/' and now 
■ jia\ mg real lied the 
t bird stage ot a long lii(‘ 
verv mm h ol at lion " 
lu has yielded to an 
inqmlse to aii.inge lor 
tin ]>ul)Ii( atioii ol “ a 
linal ami t o in p 1 e t e 
edition ' ol Ills veise. 
It IS, I l)elit‘\ e, the first 
lomjiiele. edition, and 
It sin Mild be w t lcome. 
Most ol the tolkeled 
editions t>i leceid years 
liav(‘ been mere Inneral 
|)oinj>s. his is not one 
of them. Not all oi 
Its iHtu; hundred jiages 
are foi I’osterity, but 
some are very good, 
many are interesting, 
almost all will lia\e to 
gi> into the vat with the 
biography of Mr, Jtlnnt 
belore the ultimate 
essemt' 1:111 be ex- 
traeted. Jt will b(‘ a 
ihoKe one. nine 

hnndretl pages have 
bt!en jiaiked with feel- 
ing, liattle and medita- 
tion, but there is still 


apjieaiei] in Piriira 
spc.ik* lor it. self in re- 
gard to the (piality ol 
” A Jk^cU o’ Maut.” In 
the rhyme and rliythin 
of light verse IStr Chal- 
mers excels, there is a Adventures With a Sketch Book 

lilting, infci'lious swing {Lane), 




St Qengoult. Toul 


inn ell lelt siatteted 
among Ins contempor- 
aries which will illumin- 
ate what is licre and 
p( rhaps add to its 
importance. The 
mildest description to 
be applied to Mr Blunt, 
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at pfeSent, is that of ** a 
Mid -Victorian pool a little 
in advance of his (‘poch " 
which he uses himself. 

He has an nmisual likinj:^ 
for truth, and in spile nl 
much Petrarchan ])eri])]ncisis 
all over the place, he is 
often able to sju'ak tl>e 
Iriith, especially ol lovi- 
“ How shall I tell it ” he 
as^ks in “ h'slher * : 

" 1 Inw slijill I t(‘ll il -* 
llie ]KH‘ls t(‘ll 
W'lid \\rii|i HI .1 ^,11 

niciil n| vain ln;lil 
Or n.ik'cd. llic jKioi 

child ul Jlrll 

And l.iiij^dde# that i1 1 , 
and si ai less nnjd ■' 

I hlu' t h(' Irnt li hest ^ t ', 
Hus line, sail ihin;.', 
Mired, and drilled, I saw 
i1 «»nr<' a Klin;.” 

1 1<* has a \ er\' he<’ii sense 
of the ])hysii'al, so that In- 
is no more than jiisi when 
he writes " 'Jo fan- with 

Ins sonnets ” ; 

rins js the 1>uoK. I'orex il 

iind foi 

Wind inv ht(‘ was in it 

IS writli‘11 ])kiiji 
I'lieie aie)n<» <lre,iins, hid 
thnu>,s ol llesh and hhiod. 
'The j).ist that <ind 

sluill not live aj’ain ’’ 



And oTu e, when checked, a 
thrush sarifi, and my Jior.se 
Pricked his (juick oars as to 
a sound unknown. 

I knew the Spring was (amic. 

I knew it evi-n 
Heltei than all \>\ Hus, that 
llmuiuh niv i Ini'll- 
In Inish and stone and lull 
and sea .ind heaven 
I seeiiietl to sr‘(‘ and Inlluw 
still MMii lai’(* 

\(mi late, iii\ i[iKiiiv was 
lM>r It I loile, 

Mv hors(' .1 lhin}.>, ol winj.;s, 
ni\ sell .1 ^od ” 

In the Siisse\ Pastoral, 

■ Worth l'or(‘st,” he tells us 
something of Mtcslei (iale, a 
Se\ eiioalis hlai ksinith of 
( 1 o m w e 1 I .s t mn-, " i nir 
house- s loninlei," one wlio 
hv loriv \eais ol tod and 
pi iideiit hiiyinj^ “ dii-d inis- 
sessi-d ol some loni Iholis, 111(1 
.i( res ol 1 1n- Ih-sI land m the 
parish " . and 1 tee! that 
Vli Phiid, wdiatexei In; 
knows alxnit pit k and hani- 
iiKM- and biivm;;, has some 
thiiip. ol that bl.icksimth 111 
his h.inds and in his eyes, 
wlndln-r lie looks on a tree 
or a lox or a woman. Juir 
him it is not lancilnl, alter 
speiilvini.; ol Myjlle tin* i'o\\ , 
to .say. 


r 


As he knows the tountry 
lirimarily :is a s|)ortsmaii, 
and country p:eiitleiiiaii. so 
he know’s men and women 
as a hearty bold man 
who has ^oiic mu(h 
about t he w orld, hkm^; 
and dislikinp,, and has 
" thrust his liand into 
the side ” ol hie. 
Whatever he haiulU's 
at his be.st is as leal 
as the trout on tin- 
grass, “ lour silvei 
pounds, sublimelv lat 
and fair.” 'J'lie beau tv 
IS full weight wlu-n il 
lias been aiitu'oxeil by 
one who says on 
(ioodxx^ood Down : 

" 'flic sport IS fan , hn k 
lair, and >,.ituic’s 
tac'f 

Kaiu-sl of all " 

Mo.st other poetry 
becomes for the nio 
ment a ghostly thinr 
when we first meid the 
sonnet entitled ” St 
Valentine s Day ” : 

“ ‘ro-day, all dax , I roik- 
upon the liowui, 

With li o 11 11 d s and 
liorseincn. a brave 
company. 

On this side in its 
glory lay the sea, 

On that the Sussex 
Weald, a sea of 
brown. 

'J'he wind was light, 
and brightly the 
sun shone. 

And still we galloped 
on from gorse to 
gorse. 


The lllnstratea Longfellow 
{Oxford Pvcs!,\. 


Elsie 

“ Till- (loldi II 1 r-f'ciid ‘ 



From A Year Book of American Etching 
(Lane). 


Notre Dame de Paris. 

Oiliiinal Etching by G. E. I’lowman. 


I lox I- to Inin II 1 111' links 
hctxvci'n ns, Hu- blind 
kindness 

( )l )ov imrcasoiu'd, solace in 
the sun, m shade delight. 

'Pile in III! man part of 
Mail IS still the best. 
Ills love of children, 

1 1 JS liive ol meads and 
xMles al lionie, Ins 
lorn I III -ss for his 
kind '• 

I )ne of his kiLei son- 
nets dtjseribe.s three 
]>ictiiies whicli fie most 
loves, one a, smiling 
xvom.in by the .sea, 
one an old knight 
watching his dead sou, 
the other a liull dying 
ill the arena: “Ah 
(.dirisl ! That murder- 
ous eye burnetii athirst 
like Ihe led ]iit of 
Hell." It vx'as not 
necessary for him to 
announce : 

I would not, it I could, 
Ik- i ailed .i poel, 

I liav(' no ii.iUii.lI 
lovf' of the ‘ ehaste 
muse ■ ; 

II aught l)(‘ woTth the 
doing I would do it . 

And otlicrs, if thev-^ 
wall, max tell tin; 
news . . , “ 

rhe laith r lioid I 
lield, as xvhi-n a hox' 

I left my hooks ior 
cne.ket - hat and 
gun." 

\'et he has been a 
poet these fitly years, 
has exjicriniented with 
assonance, written a 
play h»r the Irish 
theatre, and has 
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covered as much paper 
as many a writer who 
never w'as a matador. 
What has to be decided 
is how far he really 
exjjressed himself, how 
far he only showed liis 
intentions and hinted 
at what he was. 11 is 
contemporaries, at least, 
have still the privilege, 
while he lives and his 
lame lives, of a thrill 
given by few poets since 
ilyion. 

Kdwaui> "J'homas. 

THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. 

liy OiJVKK (Wm ij- 
sMnii. llliislr.ilcil 
hy Kdmcni) 1 . SifLi 1 
VAN. J2S. od. 1U‘1. 
((.'(iiislable ) 

Novels come and go in 
unceasing multitudes ; 
fashions in fiction 
change — what exciti^d 
or cliarmed one genera- 
tion only bores the 
next — but (ioidsinith's 
quiet sturv of “ The 
Vicar ol Wakefield ” 
retains its old- w 01 Id 



cities of the United 
States, and the Associ- 
ation of American 
Etchers now are pro- 
posing to hold Exhi- 
bitions in Europe as 
well as in the States. 
In this delightful'* Year 
Book,” we have repro- 
ductions of etchings 
shewn at the Associa- 
tion of American 
E t c h e ns’ Exhibition. 
Forbes Watson con- 
tributing an introdiic- 
1 i o 11 to the book, 
incidentally speaks of 
natiojihlity in Art, say- 
ing, very truly, that 
native quality has a 
llavour of peculiar 
pungency. But, he goes 
on to say, the wood 
cuts of Purer, the etch- 
ings of Kembraiidt, 
(loya, and Mcryon, have 
a liavoiir that Whistler 
lias not, a twang that ho 
misses. ” And he has 
something that they 
lia>’e not, a cosmo- 
j) o 1 1 1 a n icstheticisni. 

J le is the very tlowcr of 
tlie coKimipolitan ” 


freshness and Iragrance 
even in an ago wlien 
everybody is ” sju'ecling- 


Ft'om The Vicar of Wakefield 

{Coyi^lable), 


* Very well** cried I. 

* THAT'S A GOOD QIRL.“ 


'ITieic IS no doubt 
about the iiiiercst and 
charm ot many ol these 


11])” and the quiet lile is 
almost unknown. I'erluips 
the very contrast between 
the sim})licity aiul leisured 
style ot this book and the 
briskness and restless inten- 
sity ol most 1)1 our new 
novels, is pail ol its charm. 
However it be, one turns to 
the delightful old tale, and. 
in reading it again, is drawn 
back into its sottei atmo- 
sphere ot the past, and for- 
gets the lever and the tret 
of modern 'iJe .imid the 
anxieties, tlie hoju-s, the 
stirrows aiul the idyllic hap- 
piness of the \‘icar and his 
laiiiily. In this new edition, 
W’ell printed, laslelull\ 
bound, and illustratiid in 
colour and in black-and- 
white with some sixteen 
drawings by Mi. Fdmiind J. 
Sullivan, which admirably 
retlect the graciousness, the 
quaint n e s s, and genial 
humour of the story, ” 'fhe 
Vicar ” makes one of tlie 
handsomest and most desir- 
able of Christmas gift- books 

YEAR BOOK 
OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING, 1914 

los. 6d. net. ( J ohn Lane.) 

It is more than a genera- 
tion since Etcher’s Clubs 
weic founded in several 



plate-s : the s li a d o w e d 
majesty of Henry Winslow’s 
” St. I’anTs ” and his 
*' (^arjie liter's Shop,” anti 
” T.oiuion Budge ” ; and 
Cieorge Aid's mastery of 
('olour in lus Venetian etch- 
ing ol the " Salute,” and the 
rendering ol the very atmo- 
.spheie of Northern France in 
the “ Port 1)’] lonfleur.” So 
tine could go on merely 
adding notes of admiratuiii ! 


TENNYSON'S 
IDYLLS OF 
THE KING. 

Illustrated in Colour by 
Miss Eleanor F. Brick- 
da lk. 6s. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

A very beautiful Christ- 
mas giit-book is this artistic 
edition of some of 'J'enny- 
son’s ” Idylls of the King.” 
The many graceful paint- 
ings by Miss Eleanor F. 
Brickdale arc admirably 
reproduced ir colour — the 
artist has captured the feel- 
ing and atmosphere of the 
poems in a way that will 
delight every lover of the 
beautiful. This handsome 
and attractive volume will 
rank with the best of 
Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton’s famous colour books. 
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From The Literature of the Ancient Egyptian^ 

{Deni), 


A Papyrus in the British Museum. 


ENGLAND OF MY HEART. 

IH’ F.I>\V\Rn Ill'll ON licl (Drill ) 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

I5y W I*. I\‘\WN.SLI \ nrl (M.i,cniillaii ) 

THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX 
TAPESTRY. 

nylliiAiKi’ hi I M»< los <h 1 nrt, 

ADVENTURES WITH 
A SKETCH BOOK. 

I^v 1 >ONALP iSlAXWLl 1 

These, four books- while 
sufficient in rotnmoii to hi 
spoil king, they 
are all lo])o- 
g r <1 p h icci I, all 
have soinethmg 
to (io with local 
history or that 
s])iril of jilnce 
w h I c h IS t h e 
secret ol lo» al 
o r n a t i o 11 a 1 
patriotism. 

'This feeling is 
most I r ii n k I y 
avowed by All. 

Hutton in the 
impressions of 
Ins enthusiasms 
and his niootls 
as he wanders 
oil foot tliroiigh 
the best country 
of Kent, Sussex and Hants, in the time oi spring it is 
enough to make a. man lyrical to visit, as the yeai is oyiemng, 
places of such varied, yet sui e. appeal, as Kof hosier Canter- 
bury, the Weald and Koiiiiiey Marsh, the stoned lowers ol 
Kye and tlu‘ dreaming houses ol Wiiichelsea. the sites of 
battlcii— Hastings and I.ew^tis— the South Dowaisaud down- 
land villages, Arundel and Clnehester, Winchester and the 
abbeys — Beaulieu. Christchiireh and Konisey. Well. Mr. 
Hutton is lyrical. He writes in his gay. robustious, Ibough 
sometimes melancholy, manner, and weaves out c)f the 
story of these jikiees, and out of his reilections thereon, 
much that is calculated to confirm us in th<‘ faith that no 
country can surpass in close-packed associations anti 
intensity ol interest, this liappy little island. 

He has the gift, then, of making a topographical book 


interesting- iweii to llmst* who nia\ not kimw liie pkict^s 
t)f which Ik‘ writi's. wliu li is ne.\t lo solid ai.ciirai'v 
tli(‘ besi vnliK‘ ol a book ol tliis kind I hit ai'ciiracy 
does count alltir all, ainl Mr. Hutton is not always 
as caietul as we would liavi' luin Ik* We may leave; 
him to s(‘ttle to Ins own salislaclion his viirying statC' 
inoiits coiiii*rning Hit* oldest roail in iCngkmd, but wk; 
are entitled to ask w liv the* Angel Stiiejile. of C.uitiM'- 
biiry should he rt'garded as ” the last of ('atholieasrn in 
i*’ngland What ol Bath \l>l)cw’ a.nd Henry V 1 1 .'s C'hajiel ^ 
'I'liey are both la.tei and yet both ol ('athohcisni. But tlie 
injustK't* thus done to Bath and \V(;stniiush!r is ri,lmost less 
than that oi which M'lnchester might i‘oin])Iain. Here, 
Air. Iliitton rules out, altogelhor, iroiii the medurval 
remains, the Castle Hall, one ol tin* most exiimsite cxam]>les 
of Jph lentury aiiliiteid me m the country, w'orthy of 
Westminster itsell In minor things, loo, lie oJteu trips, as, 

for instance, in 
supposmgl )it ch- 
illi g Beacon to 
be the highest 
point in t h e 
South How'ns, 
while there are 
a t. least t w o 
liassages (pj». 7,1 
and 202) ill siuli 
batl lasli; that it 
s charitable lo 
wish Mr. 1 [iittoii 
the su(a!ess of a 
second edition, 
in order that In; 
may s Ji o w his 
wisdom by ex- 
cising them. 

It is an un- 
mi tigatecl plea- 
sure to lomo to Mr. Kawaish^y's book. It was worth 
waiting for JJncoliishin; to figure in the “Highways 
and Byways “ senes, tri get so well and s>'nipathotically 
done, th<‘ county of Lincoln Cathedral, of the many noble 
churches and groups ol churches - Louth. Chaiitham, 
Spaltliiig and Stamford — and the county r ' Tennyson’s 
early days. True, 'reiinysou did not seem to matter 
so much, since we have had his biography, 1 ml Air. 
Rawnsley lias as a Kawnsley must have — something fresh 
and personal to sa^" ol Somersby and the Teiinysons. 

'I'herc are one or two indivuliial features in the 
volume. 'The byways appear to have been scoured 
more I'xhaustively than is usual, and there must be 
few' ])laccs ol iulerest unsurveyed in his painstaking 
work. Jt IS a pleasure to find, too, some unconventional 


((‘liattd <.V Windus.) 


i.’s od.net. (John Lane) 

diflering wideh —have yet 
treated togetlier. Broadly 



From The Book of the Ba3reux Taoestry An English Ship 

{Chatto). 
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I rnm A History of tlie Ej^ypticin People 

[ Hcnt ) 


I. RaMCSES II. RECEIVIN3 TRIBUTE FROM 

THE Tribes in the Sudan. 

II. Rameses II Driving Hi5i War Chariot 
th:?ouoh rebellious Sudanese. 


(h.ijitcis' oil I h'l .111(1 IIos|h1m1s, \n^)« »-S<i\Mn, 

Noiinim ;ni(l Mrdi.cv .i,l Art (Avitli a sritioii on loniis) , 
I Mi( olnsliit'(' lo »IIv-:i« iiij', , 1 lie 1 iliM 1 \ I )tMt li ; ;in(l 1 -lilt oliisliin' 
l'o\-honii(l'^ It 11 ' «'i stiindiiii^ iistoiiislinnMit ili.it Mnssis 
Mjh mill. ins should jmd .iiitliors to kiM'p u]i so inv«iTi.ibl\ th<» 
sl.ind.nd ol tins Inn* sm m's the LiiK'.olnslnic' ^’o]unl<• in . in 
lir iMiikfsl .iinon^^sl 1 ho Imsl. it is, |)(‘rli.i.|is, loo mm h to 
su^f.i(‘sl .idditi^ms to .1 N'olunu' ol ',00 luit one tMiinoi 

Imlj) Nvislimi; thut soiiK'tliiiig hud Ik'lmi suid iindnr ( •aiiis- 
l>oroujj:h ol 'riionuis (Oopnr and 'riiomas Millor, loui^h- 
jp,iin(‘d. hut Tum.'ukahk* (. hur:i('t(.*is both It is ono ol tin* 
tillrai'tions ol loi.'d lustorv thut nicjic^ ol ir.d .i.hihty a.iul 
individiiaht V, lhoii.irh ol a sniond i;ink. (un ptuhajis ('onu* 
into th(‘ ]ii(;tun-. 

In his book 
on tlU' liilNCllN 
r j p csl 1 V. All. 

I->i‘llo( 1 1 .1 vurscs 
tlu* ;i('ni.‘i al < on- 
i(^])tion o 1 the 
'I' .1 p (■ 1 I \ a s 

ju’.h'Ik all\’ ('f»n- 
t t‘ ni poi a n i' o n s 
\v 1 1 h the* ('on 
( jucsl . iind nia,k(‘s 
a. j^ood ('as(‘ loi 
h IS opi moil 
whudi. b\ 1 lu‘ 
way, he is not 
(he hrst to hold 
One inaN’ bi‘ loi- 
fji\en, ])ei haps, 
for leehn^ that 
the loaturi^ ol 
(he book IS not 
so iiiiieh Ml. Helloi’s bnel introdmdion and 1 iinnin^» 1 0111 
mcntai'N', ^(hxI and t h.i.iM('terisl k. as thesi* .ire, as the 
exipnsite reprotlm. lions in eoloiir ot tin- i a])eslrv itsell 
'J'hesc^ are worthy ol /.jre.'it ])r.use 

In Mr. Donald Maxwell’s book, the text c-.m be <piile 
eheerliilly if^nored. Ah Maxwidl starts out with the idea 
th.'it if an author is the fittest immsoh to illusl r.ate a. book — 


1 epi od IK <’d , .ii(‘ >( > will vvnith the in<nir\ Ih has thi' 

iij'lil id(‘a ol ski'lt limy lliat it shall Ikos lintlisu lar .is 
It ^o('^ -and it woiilil Im' <IiI1k nit to hml a imae biMiitilnl 
.ind triilhliil (olkstKni ol hinopiMii ti.i\(i pn lines than 
tli<‘S(‘ Mi Maxwell ’.i\ < he kno'\’s iiotlnmj: about ‘^eolot'^N', 
but his skett'lu's ol thi‘ Ahsisi* and othei ii\<‘is simw how 
ml.ilhblv lie s<s/i*s on the bioad pi oloipi .d lines ft is 
p(Tha]»s. unl.uj’ tosekst W‘hei(‘ a.ll an* .10 pood. \ et one in.iN' 
expiess .idmiration tor tw'o sm h dilh‘ien1 siml’.es .is “ < )ni 
l.ady ot SafetN' ’ and “ the I h n lpe-( \inal ol Li\eidnn ” 

1 1 would be (piiti* iinjirojier to o\ m look i he \ i‘rv ehai iniiip 
diiiwinps of Ml I' L t inpps m tin* I .mis ilnshinr \’oInme 
llis soft .ind dehcale work is beintitnlh’ adapli'd to lh(* 

jilenldni ari'lii- 
1(M t nrai material 
ol the ( onntv, 
and it IS dillieult 
to im.ipim* an\ - 
lliim; moie deli- 
«atel\' c'ha.rimnp, 
than sonii* ol 
lliesi- s.iN' hi le- 
st o 11 1 ' I I o 1 \ 

(. hm I h. or. in 
deed, a si.oie ot 

0 1 h e I S Ml. 
< loi don I loiiK' s 
s k e t < h (' s Ml 

1-npla.nd ol my 
heat t ” sidlei by 

1 ( nn]>,'i.i ison, as 
1 a t he r h .1 rs h . 
r.ijl Air (mpps 
maki’s one ims- 
la.ke . he • units 

bleak the outline ol 

1 1 1 \ UN’ \ NU . 

THE LIFE OF 

SIR FREDERICK WELD. 

r»v Mice laul\' Lov.d M-. m t (Minr.u ) 



Yom The Book of the Bayeuz Tapestry 

{Chatto). 


Coronation of King Harold 


the “ liphts," w'hie.h so be.iu 1 ilnll\ 
< it. lid h.im s])iri“ \im ii i k* 


as Mr. Belloc holds so an artist is the fittest jhtsoii to 
" write up to " his own pktures He proves or disproves 
Jiis theory with sonu* amiismp aeeoiints ot his adventures, 
wdiich may be ranked as passable joiirnalism Ihit jho- 
bably no one will dream ol luiv'inp the book toi the hdloi- 
press when Mr. M.ixweirs adorable sketches, very fittingly 


'I'he storv ol Sir t redernk W dd s hie pi\es ns wliat 
iiTiioiints to .in oiitlme ol Iheiiisloix ^^\ thiei iil (nn i.olomes 
in their early davs. Sir h reilcrK.I. h( pan file as a srjuatter 
in New Zeal. ind, \vh(‘ii llie Maoiis were .-.till in oi ciipation 
of the eountrv. Me spent m.i less tli.in twenty-six ye.ar.® 
of his life in tlu^ ('oloiiy, tdhng many positions of honour 
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From Through Siberia, the Land of the Future The Church at Verklini, Imbats Kove by Moonlight. 

{lleincitutnn). 


and importance, and rising eventually to the digiiily of 
ITemicr, He made occasional visits to ICnghind, but il 
was in Australasia tliat his lile work had to bo complcled. 
He was appointed in turn Governor of W'osteni Australia 
and Governor of Tasmania. ITis final ofhcc was that of 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. Forty-four years of 
his life were given to administrative and ministerial work 
in the colonies, and it was due to his gift oi statesmanship 
and to the peculiar genius of his character that the early 
policies of New Zealand and Western Australia were 
directed towards succc'ssful futures. 1-ady Tovat has 
written a vivid account of the life ol this pioneer, bringing 
out all the magnetism of a strong and purposeful nature. 

OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN. 

By F RANCKs !\1. Elmot. Illustrated ns net (Putnams). 

There is probably no coiintrv whose early history is so 
full of romance as S]>ain, and Miss IClliot lias made good 


use of Ihe ample material at her disposal. 'The title of 
these volumes is apt to be misleading. 1 venturo to say 
that no roa,der, when he takes them n]>. finds in them what 
he expected to find. lie is agreeably surprised to meet 
with nothing l>ut interesting romaiK os told in appropriate 
language, witliout any of the tedious accumulations of 
tacts that might easily have found their way into such a 
work as this. 'I'he period covered stretches from the Gothic 
Kings to herdinand and Isabella, after whoso reign (as the 
autlior rightly says in the preftice) the history ot Spain lost 
its peculiar identity and became merged in that of Europe. 
Kead how Doha Ava outwits Don Sancho and rel(?ases her 
husband, of JCl Cid Camj)eador and Don h'adiqiie's declara- 
tion of love. 'J'he story ot how the Dlack JTinco reinstated 
Don l*edro is w'dl told and should be of special interest 
to ICnglish readers. Thenr is a number of illustrations 
and portraits. The misprints arc rare -an uncommon 
thing in most books about Spain. 'I'he list of authorities 
gn'cn is adequate. 



OW Court Lllo in Spain Thb Alhambba and the 

{Putnams), from tm« Qiihuraufr. • 


ARGENTINA PAST 
AND PRESENT. 

I5y W, H. Koebel. Second 

Edition. JOS net. (A. & C. Black.) 

" d'lie Argentine landowner, of 
any importance whatever, counts 
the extent of his holding by the 
league, numbers his live-stock by 
th(j thousand, and employs several 
hundreds of stock-riders, vshepherds 
and kaboxirers to tend the animals 
and pastures. Thus a really im- 
posing estancia of some fifteen 
square leagues may carry its 
twenty-five thousand cattle, its 
twenty-thousand sheep, and as 
many thousands of horses as suit 
the convenience O' the place.” 
This is the Argentina of our 
common thought. But the life 
of the country is not conhued to 
the work of the great estancias. 
Trade flourishes, industries of 
every kind have been established 
and prosper, and the country is 
forging ahead at a remarkable pace 
in ^vesry direction. Ur, Koebol W 
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I'roin Argentina Past and Present. Poplar Trees of the Parana. 

iJlhick], 


one of the authorities 
on Argentina, and it is 
a sign of our increasing 
interest in that country 
that he should have 
found it necessary to 
prepare a second 
edition ot this excel- 
lent book, which des- 
cribes the people, the 
climate, country, cus- 
toms, ‘ cities, manimrs, 
morals, w'ork and })lay 
of the Argentines. 

Good advice is given 
to people who may 
think of going out to 
Argentina to seek for 
fortune : there is scojie 
tor them, if they have 
the proper qualifica- 
tions, but without 
these there is little 
opening for the casual 
emigrant. " Business 
capacity, sound know- 
ledge of Spanish, and 
enough monev to live 
on for six months,” 
will give anyone an 
opportunity of doing 
well. Or the capitalist 
wisely guided and 
shrewd, will be able to 
find a splendid home in this delightful land Hut the man 
who has no special trade or ajititiidc will be no better oil 
than at home, and will have no ])lace in the country. The 
chapters on Buenos Aires and the towns are no less interest 
ing thecal those which describe the life of the great ranches, 
and after reading Mr. Koebel's volume, we have about as 
good a picture in our mind of Argentina as we could have 
without undertaking the long voyage. The illustrations are 
particularly good and numerous, and of the j 20 or so, over 
thirty are line colour reproductions t)f charming water- 
colour paintings bv Mr. Christmas. 

COASTING BOHEMIA. 

By J- CoMYNS Carr, ios od net, (]MacmiIlan ) 
Decades, like ccntnrie.s, have llu?ir character, 
wc were invited to consider 
the ” 'nineties,” and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, in one act of “ Mile- 
stones,” concentrates upon the 
” 'eighties.” The pre.sent volume 
has the note of the last decade 
but two. It suggests “ dress 
improvers ” and Mr. Wilson 
Jiarrett’s ” Hamlet ” ; though 
w^hy the latter should come 
into my mind I cannot say, as 
Mr. C'omyns Carr never men- 
tions that deceased tragedian, 
but does enlarge on the art 
of Henry Irving. M<.»reover, lie 
had the proud distinction oi 
writing a ” King Arthur ” for 
the Lyceum in which Irving 
and the unextinguishable JCllen 
Terry appeared. Yet, some- 
how, the intense, pungent art 
of Irving seems oddly associ- 
ated with the rather ponderous 
manner of Mr. Comyns Carr, 
who writes in leadcrcsc and 
indulges himself consistently 
with sentences like, ” T sup- 
pose no man at this time of 
wQwW tevc the temerity 


to hazard a dcfinitum (d Iniinour,” or ” The settled gravity 
of (iilbert’s expression, soin«'l lines almost me.nacing in the 
sense of slumbering liosliiitv which it conveyed, gave hardly 
a hint of those sudden flaslies of wit which caim* Iiki‘ (piic.k 
lightning from a lowering sky, and was as far removed as 
possible from the siiiinv niduince. ol Sullivan’s face, whensn 
the look of r<‘siileuf geniality stooil ready on the smallest 
provocation to rrtl(*( t every ])assmg mood of quickly 
lesponsive appreciation.” 'Phe papers here reprinted 
deal with such subjects as Rossetti, Whistler, Hnrne- 
j<jnes, Millais, Sullivan, Meredith and Irving, and make 
a happv blend of criticism and amiable recollection. 
The title is imnecessarilv alarming, lor the book is 
massively respectable. 'Phe port of Mr. ('omjms C'arr’s 
sea coast in i-Johemia is soinevvlK’n* iieai the Cromwell 
Road. 


Recent Iv 


T - 



^rom Prehiitoric London OuASTOnnunv Tor, 

(SCQt(\, 
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J'roui Reminiscences ot loistoy Tolstoy and his Sister 

(Clutf^inaii I'v fid//) 


REMINISCENCES OF 
TOLSTOY. 

Hv Ins Son. Ii\ \ 'I'oisKn Ti ,insl.il<‘(j by (h-oio.i- 

Cm oi'.KoN ms. 0(1 lie! (C h.i piiiati A I bill ) 

'riiis (Irli^lit 111 ! book, .'ulmirnbly liMiisl.ittMl, i.s a real 
contribution to oni knowledge of 'folsloy. ('nliri.sms 
and inlei pretalions exist in innltitiides ; hero wc have 
sonietinng sinijiler and, in a w’ay. more valuable, for it 
giv'es us Tolstoy in Ins habit as lie lived, and as he could 
1 x 1 described bv no one but a member ol the family. With 
this intimati' pu tiire of lh(‘ man and the range of his work 
before us, we can ^irovide the most useful criticisms and 
inlorpretatioiis ourselves ( )ne thing is 
clear : such a book should be a final blow 
to the lalse image of a remote, detached 
'rolstov\ sa\iiig “ Na\ " to hie, ]uil before 
us by certain (if his tlisi i])les rin'ie could 
liardlx' ha\e been a moie emphatii' " ^’ea 
saver” than he. lie h.id in full measure 
the '* ex])ei leiH mg uatiiie” that liagehol 
notes as a niarU ol gie.it crealixe genius. 

Sliakt'spe.in’ the tspu.d iiislaiue He 
liad the e\ p<‘i UMn ing natuie that ex- 
uberant \’italit>. that acquisitive zest, 
winch (“ombines llie intiinte ca))a<:itv ot 
clnldhood witli the widir vision of mat uni v. 

Hiekeiis had 11 ; Scott had it , (ioetJie liad 
it, Ihougli in a sumewlial patronising way . 
and 'rulsloy ceriaiulv had it W'e kiiovc 
'I'filstoy as one of the woild’s greatest 
writers ; but liere we see him riding faster 
and more boldly tlian anyone elsi‘ in tlie 
district, jduuging headlirst into water and 
swimming funoiisly, tramping atjonl with 
crowds of dogs, wrestling among the Hashkirs and defeat- 
ing nearly all his opponents, talking vivaciously with 
everybody, ordering and planting Ins estate, learning to 
read (rivek at .sight in a few weeks so as to be able to 
teach his adoring chiklren. drawing pictures to illustrate 
Jules Verne for them, reading Dumas to them, inventing 
all sorts of games tor them, and devising such expedients 
as the ” Nuiiiidian (‘avalry ” to divert them. This was 
the manner of the kisl-rmnied. When lu* noliccil any 
signs of diiUnoss, sulkiness or irritation in the big family 
circle of children and sisters and cousins and aunts as 
they assembled in the :;ala, or great room, up he would 


piinp, and, raising Ins h.iud in the an, comjicl tlu-in to 
lollow him as lu‘ galloped shonting aioiind the tabic. ,\ftcr 
a few' turns ol this Nnmidian horsemanship they w'ould 
sink baek 111 tlnur chairs breat hk ss and hilarious, with all 
trai'e ol tin* ” bines ” iiltcrK VMiiir.hcd. Tlum there wms 
the ” L.etler l>ox ” into wliith .'ill soils ol aiionyiiioiis 
ccjiitribiitions -notes, queries, skits, < (anpositions, etc. - 
were depo.sited to be read aloud in tlu' evenings. Some 
of these fugitive lea\«*s contain real flashes of interpreta- 
tion. One describes Hu* ideals of 'Tolstoy himself as : 
(1) I*ov^erty, peace and I'oncord (2) 'To burn everything 
lie worshipped and worship everything h(' burnt. ITis 
wife’s itl(‘al is described in ti'rms worlliy ol Ikirrie * 'I o 
have one hundred and fifty babi(\s wdio 
will never gi ow up 

Scarcely a j^.ige but iunt.'uns something 
(pn)tabl(‘. ( )in sjiace will [lenmt no more 
Ilian a brief relenuu e to the dog I.ittli* 'nn 
who used t(» go evei v' morning into the 
study to see il Ins master wcTe re.idy to go 
out loi a Wiilk. 11 Tolstoy were .still 
writing, I.ilth' im would give him a glaiu-e 
.111(1 .111 .'ilinost inqierceplible wag, and then 
Idt 11]) his toes so as to walk noiseles.sly on 
his p.'ids, and ( reep across tlie room to the 
table under wliieli he would he silently till 
his master was ready. If the shades of 
Tolstoy and Sir W'.dter could foregather, 
whal .1, ” crack ” th(‘v would have! 

THE DOGES 
OF VENICE. 

liv iMrs .\iihrey Kicluinlsoii. With sixle^ - 
illustrations 1 j.s. (j<l. net. (]\lethueu.) 

In about lour hundred Hose pages Mrs. Aubrey Ricliard- 
son h.'ts imlolded tlie long history ol the one hiinrlred and 
twenty Doges ot VciiK-e. It is ;i remarkable feat of con- 
densation and the book will, doubtless, fill its niche. 'J'here 
IS already a great body of history dealing with the splendid 
jiageant of the Venetian Republii , but a book such as this 
eoncentrates the gathered information of years. The 
Doges, like the I’ojies, make up a gallery ol most dissimilar 
types, luir the most part even their names are unknown 
in England, though Andrea Dandolo, Marino Faliero, 
h'laiieesco hoscari, and Antonio (^rimani are probably 
exceptions. This history oi Venice has something in it 



Chief “Night Bird." 

I rtmi A Short History of the 
Canadian People 
{Samffsoti f.ow). 
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(it cl Liiij^(Ml\', 1 «lorv hi(k“> into siirli inijK'ncI nihlc 

rliirUncss. Ms f^r.'iiulc'ur into sinli ('oinpk'tt' Misiiv 11 i.it 
tlK' hand of FaU* (.an almost bt* traced tliroi4Tk<*'<l' tlicM'iMi- 
tiiries 'I'lns leader in the ('rusadi's, this steiniiK'r o) the 
J’aisL, this povverinl. riih, .nid tnnni)jh;int state be(.'a,me. 
at last, iin])otent. corrujit, and ridiculous Its sottinp: 
sun was lujt seiene, at tlK’i very close oi day After nearly 
eleven hundred years of independence the Venetian 
Fejiublic disajipeared before the lireath ol N.apoleon’s 
displeasure. 

The most tainons ol the 1 lop^es is ci'rtainlv IMarino 
Faliero {1354-5) whose tragic history has beim i elated by 
Byron in his drama, lie is the only T>op:e 


skeb^hes reviNil both .i rural commumt\' .md a sii( ( ('ssion 
of mdividu.ils . both a beauliliil l.ind and sk\ and a S]>ot 
wlieie mim and women ai’(‘ imk)\eK’ and paslures aie 
sometimes poor and ill-kept. And. a.!.;ain. the writing 
n*veals the bimt of tin* authoi’s mind tin* love for the 
older ways, coinbim^d with a toh'iaiM .nicptanci* of the 
ineyitable horror termed “ piogress " ; tin* sympathy with 
those who toil and receive l(*ss than those who beg 01 steal, 
with tliose wlio liave given their days to perfecting their 
skill in one trade rather than with (as the “ l>emagogue" 
expresses it) “ your nipjiers learning’ water-colour jiainting 
and singing and dancing and i (‘citing ” And certainly, 
w^hen th(‘ “ 1 )(nnagogii(‘ ” h«is tlie tiinda- 


who sutlered execution Next to him must 
rank Franc ('S('o TAiscaii (14^3 57). one of 
the most ]>o\veT'lul ol all the l>oges, who 
reigned for thirty-six ye.irs, a,nd whose' hie, 
too, ended in Ir.igedy the exile oi Ins 
own son and his dismissa.1, a1 the ;ige oi 
(‘iglilv foni , Irom the ducal oflu e 

Altogether i1 is a slr,mgc and .ibsoibiiig 
history that iMis. I<Khardson has to tell us 
Her narrativ'e is chatty in slyle and undis- 
tinguished in language, but she has a store 
of fa(‘ts whi(di would sa\a' any book 

OLD STANDARDS. 

South Country Sketches. 

By John Halsiiam i.s. net (Smith, 
F.lclcM' (d ) 



Chief "Spring Man." 


mental sense of Idi, llalsliain’s '* l)(‘ina- 
gognes " and the I’osf (Uiifc and llie 
(bmnibns and the ( loi-ksniilh. the Iniiiionis 
and charms of those desi nbed lu're, onr 
synijiathies aie uiih tla'iii also A S( liolar 
<uid a ]Kiet h.is Iuk' written the chronicle 
of Be.ssingw orth in (omnuing ])Tose. 

FROM JUNGLE TO ZOO. 

Un !• 1 1 ln N'i'.ivin r./, IlliislTated. 
ns. net (Stanley Fan I ) 

“ It is extiemelv diltn.iilt to realise,” 
w'Tites Miss N’elvm, ” w' 1 h‘ti w'at( hing wild 
aniTn.ds lying (jinetly behind lln'ir cages. 
(*ith(‘r in some /oologic al (i<ndens 01 anima.l 
sliow', thc*"’inany and \arions worii(‘s and 
anxieti(.*s, tin*, trouble, and palieiK'e, not to 


U we would CMijoy truth rather than VAen/ A Short History of the mention fright lid daiig(‘rs. wlm h not onl\' 

fiction, if we would meditate on jieace Canad'an^People the. animals, lait those who hav(' h.id tluj 

rather than on the turmoil of the world, ^mnp.son .ow). Inhour and expimsc* of bringing tln'iii to I Ikut' 


let us road, and keep, and read again ” Old presimt (iii.'irters, Imx'e b(‘crii thiongh ” fn 

Standards,” by John Halsham. ” (Jood ! ” we ext laim as we tins liook tii ,nithoi' vividly realises all this Jor von Sh(‘ 

finish ” The Oldest Inhabitant,” the tirst sketcli in tliis ntwv (h^si.ribes the hv(;s that are led by tla* anini.ils in t lu' jnngJe , 


volume by the author of ” 'fcllslmrst ” , and ” good ” w'o 
repeat with added enjoyment as w^e passon from page to page. 
The prose, the admirable, satisfying prose of this book, is 
so direct and simple that we are never conscious oi any 
labour that may have gone to the making of it. Jnst so 
the author would have talked to us. avc feel, and told us 
of the country in which he passes his days, and of the 
villagers among w^hom he lives. With quiet, saiu' philo- 
sophy, with humour when humour is not a cruelly, with an 
intimate understanding yet a broad outlook, those thirty 


the w'idely-vaned methods of hunting ;ind (.iplnniig almosl 
every variety ol them ; liow' tliiw .11 (‘ transiiorted across 
des(^rts, by sea and by rail, deals with then ti, lining by 
men and women : tells many interesting laits about 
menageries, anecxlotc^s of (mrioiis IruMidships among ani- 
mals ; goe^ into the c]nestion of wJiat it (osts to teed and 
maintain them ; tells oi their ailments anci how they are 
doctored, and gives an admirable a.c('oiint ol wdiat life in 
tJie Zoo means to them. It is the most detailed book of its 
kind that we have come across, and the most interi'sting. 
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WOMEN ALL THE 
WORLD OVER. 

By Mrs Alec Twekdie. 

1 6 s. net. {TIu1rlnns(»n ) 

The scope of Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie’s book may be. in- 
dicated by the heariiii^s of 
some of the c1i;ij)Ict‘s 
Should Women lTr)pose ? ” 

“ Bachelor (iirls and Old 
Maid Men." " The Vole." 

Of course, Mrs. Alec: 'J'weedie 
points out the immeiisurnble 
superiority of the Bac helor 
Cbrl to the rest of creation ; 
a n d being, r e a s o n a b 1 y 
enough, c:onvinced. that ncj 
nifin could aspire to union 
with so refulgent a person 
as the ideal Bachelor (iirl, 
that last best gift of culture 
and civilisation. Mrs. Alet' 

Tweedie insists the Bachehu' 

(iirl should propo.se, ought 
to projiose, and indeed one 
may say, must propose', or 
the thing might lie left 
undone altogidlnn’. Mrs. 

Alec Tweed ie, howcvc'r, 
shirks the ([uestion. Should 
a mere man be allowecl to 
decline the Ikichehu' ('.irl's proposal Suppose he were 
coy ? ( )r, as he is naturally ciaveii, we know (or Mrs. Alec 

Tweedu? can so iniorm ns), snpjjo^c he recodc'd uiidcT tlic' 
shock of the Bachelor (lirl’s 
proposal,-' Should 1 lie 
Bachelor Girl despise him, 
and pi tv his ignorance, or 
should she sternly do heu 
duty and reproaeli him in 
the words ot Mrs. Kaddle 
(that gn^at exemplar of 
married ladies) with being 
"a base* faint-hearted 
timorcnis wretch that's 
afraid " to eome up to the 
scratch? B goes without 
s a y 1 n g that M r s . A 1 (* c 
Tweedie fervently desires 
the Vote because, as 
.5ays, " Ivvery really " [liahrs 
for really) thinking man or 
woman would give; women 
the vote." Mrs Alee 'Pweedic* 
assures us she loves her se.x. 
and (thinking hard) she lias 
invented a new- word with 
which she eonciiidc's lu-r 
volume, " Ciood laiek to 
Mamow." 'Jiie word, slie 
explains, is woman, sjiciled 
the wrong way round. Can 
it mean that Mrs. Alc'e 
Twex'die st'es things slightly 
the wrong way round ( )i 
does it mean that she is 
joking ? i'lie great rcMclmg 
public inusL decide. 'Die 
bocik is illustrated with some 
of the a mil, sing drawings 
contributed tcj 7 he Dai/y 
Mirror, by W. K. llasledon, 
by a portrait of Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie in Moorish costume, 
and a picture ot some nuns 
who are under a vt?w' not to 
^peak. 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE BEAVER. 

By A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. 6a. net. (Wm. 
Heinemann.) 

Mr. Dugmore has earned 
for himself already the whole- 
hearted praise and thanks of 
sportsmen and animal lovers 
throughout the world, for his 
magnificent photographs of 
wild animals in thev* habits 
as they live. His hitest re- 
cord is of the beaver, perhaps 
the most interesting of all 
animals in the w^orld, the 
reasoning engineer of boasts, 
whose works have had an 
immense effect upon the face 
of the earth, clearing wood- 
land and forest, and creating 
lerlilc tracts of country. Yet 
the lieaver now' needs protec- 
tion to save him from exter- 
mination- Once he swarmed 
over Europe and North 
America in countless mil- 
lions, now' Ills very existence 
is threateimd. Mr. Dugmore 
describes t he actual habits ol 
the beaver, how he works, 
howclevcrlyheplaiis ami how 
mcely ho adjusts his labours 
to his jilan. I’o Mr. ] ingmore tliere can be no qiiestiou as 
to the beaver’s reasoning jiowers, that all is not merely due 
l<» a marvellous instinct is proved by the mistakes tliii 

little fellow makes, the mis 
calculations, the failures. J-'or 
reason may miscalculate, 
while instinct is a blind but 
unorring gift. Mr. Dugmore 
discards and destroys many 
of the marvellous tales ol 
beaver doings. But the jilam 
truth, backed by the evi* 
dence of the camera, is inon; 
truly marvellous than any 
legendary lore. A treesi.vty- 
six inches m circumference 
cut down by mere toothwork 
ot a not verj'’ large animal, is 
almost a phenomenon, wdule 
it IS on record tha.t one stump 
mea.surcd was six feet six 
inches round. Mow tlie 
beaver makes his dam, pro- 
vides a second, a third, even 
a fourth dam lielow th(^ prin- 
cipal one to neutralize pos* 
sible floods, stores his winter 
food, makes canals as miu h 
as 1,000 feet long to bring 
timber to the pond, tunnels 
high banks for the same end, 
makes his lodge in two sec- 
tions, with a bed-chamber 
whose floor is four to six 
inches higher than that ol 
the dining and drying-ott 
room. How the community 
governs itself, etc., etc,, pro- 
vides a wealth of material f)f 
which Mr. Dugmore avails 
liimself most happily. And 
the photographs I riiey are 
a splendid record, especially 
when we remember that the 
beaver is the shyest of the 
5hv hard to " take/* 



Children of France Madame Louise. Daughter 

(AZr/Z/z/r;/). of Louis XV. 



1‘rom From Jungle to Zoo Miss Claire Hbliot with 

HSR FAVQURITB LlON. 
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A fepYoductxon of one of the 
colour patnhng^ by Norman 
Carsc, illustrating " Lamb's 
Talcs from Shakespeare." 
{1 ladder Stoughton). 


A Midsummer Niqht's 
Dream. 


A reprodurhon of one of the colour 
paintings hv I'.leanor F. lirukdalr, 
illustrating 'I run y. son* s Jdylls of 

the King,'' 

\H odder Stoughton). 


Nor saw she save the 
King, who wrought the 

CHARM. 




WiffeRE HE V 
DWELT; MIND 
' PICTURES OF 
PALESTINE. 

By Alfred T. Sciiofikld, 

M.IX, M.R.C.S.E. 4s. hd. 
^ net. (Sampson Low.) 

As a traveller in Palestine 
Mark Twain made the mourn- 
lul admission that lacking the 
emotional temperament of th(J 
pions pilgrim he was unable io 
describe with the fervour of a 
devotee anything lliat he saw 
there. He beheld only a series 
of somewhat bleak and uri- 
picturesque landsca])os. Dr. 
Schofield, however, enteied on 
his task of tiavel and descrip- 
tion in quite another spirit. 
He writes : 

As a Bible student of forty 
years standing, I Iwive twice 
visited the Holy Land. The 
Bible, my spiritual guide heftire, 
is now alive on every page with 
a new and strange beauty ; I 
cannot read a chaptei in the 
(Gospels or the many parts of tlie 
Old Testament without travelling 
myself in spirit with the Savioui, 
or some man of Cod, seeing what 
they saw and investing the whole 
narrative with life." 



‘ Where He Dwelt ' 

{Sampson Low). 


JACOB’S Well. 


That is the keynote of the work, which is one ol pictiires(|ne 
and sympathetic description ('o]>iously illustrated with 
maps and pilot tigrapliic rejiroduolions of scenes ol sacred 
interest. It is written throughout in a devotional vein, 
the aulh(yr’s evidently deep acquaintance with Holy Writ 
enabling lum to iioiiit Ins narrative with appropriate 


may term of’iudal intiiiKw v 
enthusiastic in lorma t ion. 
optimism and good-will is 
he is writing witli a deIn 
intent on smgmg the glor 
lint wlien Will wnteis h 
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photographs — there is crudity 
in the others. After all. Rio 
de Janeiro is probably the 
most beautiful place in the 
world, and these photographs 
help one to realise that it has 
the, lo\eliness of a Shelleyan 
ill earn, .1 ]>ui e and thrilling 
perfection which makes the 
very recoiled ion ol it a delight 
for ever. riiis gateway to the 
wihleriiess ol an imkiiovvii laiul, 
has the soci.il lile ot l\iris. 
The Ih a/ilian ol Hie t apital 
may enti'rtain \oii with the 
siiaxe jioljsli ot bleeding and 
culliiie, while' Ins buiiher is lor 
leading a sawige and primitive 
Jile in tlui far interior 'I'lie 
veneer ot South Amerie.m 
civilisation is piox-erbial, but 
lint iie.'iilv so J> ypothetical as 
it .seems to us. \Ve have yet 
to understand the btisis ol their 
psycliologv. The Indian and 
the r.atm blood iii.iki*. a curious 
mixture that is still 111 the stage 
ot imiest. Br.izil itsell is pass- 
ing through a crisis ju.st now — a 
ensis economic and jiolitical. 
No one can foresee w'hat the 
tut lire will bring lorth. 

Mr Dell evidently know's 
IHo lie. Janeiro witli what T 
He IS armed at all jioints with 
Mis tone ol cheerlul, prattling 
r itlier depressing, but, ol cour.se, 
iite ol))e,ct. jM>r lie is evidently 
les of this ncli aiul glownng city, 
•am that statistics are the fast 


scrqitiiral allusions, 'riu* 
book IS noticeably fiecj 
irom sectarian bias, and, 
in addition to its lorty- 
tJiree illustrations, con- 
tains a usclul index. 

THE 

BEAUTIFUL 
RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 

By A. G. Bki L. Ulus- 
Iralccl 111 ( olour and 
Black - a n d - W' h i I c . 
,^is. ()d. net. (Heine- 

maim ) 

This large and hand- 
some volume is memor- 
able for its illustrations 
rather than for its text. 
The great misfortune of 
Soutli America to-day is 
to produce enthusiasm 
^^j^thout any equivalent 
literary talent. The 
writing in this book is 
mere journalism, and the 
•whole work gives one 
the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that it is simply a 
colossal municipal or 
national advertisement. 
But, as 1 say, the illus- 
trations (or, rather, some 
of the illustrations) arc 



tilings to build lip :i solid 
impic'ssioii V\ e need a 
poet to write about Kio 
dc Janeiro. All olh<‘r 
writers Will bore you in 
the long I Lin. 'J'hat is 
why the pliolographs.iea! 
glimpses tlial they are, 
are the most siilisi actor y 
part of the bonk. 'Miey 
1C create 111 one the long 
ing lor the trojucs, that 
str.uige longing whuli, 
like tlie germ ol iiuihuia, 
never leaves the blood 
once it has entered. '!<» 
talk figures about Rio de 
Janeiio is to bieak the 
eliarm (1 iim avouhng 
them here altogethei), 
but to gaze at it 111 these 
jihotograplis is to taste 
tlie s mill gilt and the 
peace. 

Rio de Janeiro lies at 
the loot (>f the mountain 
spur, m the semicircle of 
a bay studded with 
islands. Its situation is 
the most r o m a 11 1 i c 
imaginable, and its lux- 
uriant and tropical setting 
gives a perennial summer 
to its inhabitants. Within 
the last decade enormous 
material improvements 
have transformed the 


truly remarkable. I am from Woman aU the World Owr A Dutch Beauty. 

thinking mainly of the {Hulchinsott), the most tinpc»>ing of 
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WITH THE 
TIN GODS. 

By Mks. H oh ace Tremlett. 
With 24 Illustrations. 1 2s. 6 d. 
nt;t. (John Lane.) 

One CtTii well imagine, after 
reading this book, that the lady 
who proposes to go to Nigeria 
.should po.ssc.ss a stout heart and 
a good constitution. J'lt those 
unhappy wiglits who po.ssess 
not these desiderata can, from 
Mrs. 'rremlctt’s brightly-Avntten 
and thoroughly entertaining 
N’olume, acquire a vast amount 
o[ stimulating information as 
well as amii.semenl .sc.roiubliund, 
a n fl whilst comfortably eii- 
scomed in a cosy chair by the 
winter tiresidc. 'Phe auth(.)r has 
a distinct gilt tor description, 
and calls up very vividly the 
scenes and incidents of her 
travels with a quite masterly 
lien, and a nice sense of chrono- 
logical dc^tail. What she has 
to say about the women ol 
Nigeria is particularly in- 
caties. 'J'his .mmense town ol about a million people teresting. h'or example : “ Sometimes a woman is born 

contains all th(‘ wealth and splendour of the huge who is neither to bind nor to hold. She cares nothing 

Brazils. A yueeii of Cities indeed, but a queen whose either tor the doctrines of her leligioii or the tijnmon of her 

beauty is tinged with poison and decay. 'I'lic face of the people. Her individuality is enforced by a powerful will, 

laml IS laii, but there is much darkness in her heart. Like and she becomes easily a paramount power in her town 

a deadly ilow<*t, she otters you death in an enticing lorm. or village. She rules her lather and her brothers at home, 

She can corrupt you with her smile. Beware of the liiscina- and later lier husband, with lier native wit and the sharp 

tion ol tropical cities ! “ See Naples and then die ” applied edge of her longue ; and honour and respect are lier.s to 

to Kio dc Janeiro may be more a matter of necessity than the end ol her days, d'here are not, however, fortunately 

ol delight ! 1 am not thinking so much of actual health tor the peace of the country, many wuincii ol this type, 

(we know that tlie yellow lever luxs been wiped out) as of One hears of them occasionally when trouble is brewing 

the subtle and e\dl influerice ol the land. Hut for a visit amongst the iiativcjs, fur they Lire generally at thv root 

of a Jew weeks, it is tlic ideal and only spot. Who will of tribal disturbances, and tlie names ol some of them 

ever lorget the lirst sight ol Kio Bay or the view Ironi the have been handed down among the makers ol history in 

eastern edge r>J t'orcovado I’eak Hausaland." The book is something iiioie than a record 

It is almost impossible to vM'ite a book about Kio de ol travel, and the authoi is something of a student ot 

Janeiro that shall not be interesting, and, withal, Mr Bell human naliire. Occasionally there is a note interrogatory 

is a long wa\ Irom acliieving the impossible. that we should not like to linvc to answer dogmatically. 

“ i saw a great many 



trom Jurigie bpori in Ceylon Terayai Rest House. 

(Methuen). 



aching hearts in Nigeria.” 
says Mrs. 'rremlett, who 
writes throughout as ” a 
womanly woman,” ” and 
1 Vielieve that nine men 
out of every ten are there 
to get away from some 
woman, cither for her 
good or their own . ’ ' Mrs. 
'iTcmlett has her own 
views on political matters, 
and does not hesitate to 
express them with urbane 
frankness. She does not 
consider it an advantage 
that the white population 
of Nigeria should consist 
entirely of officials. ” One 
cannot help feeling,” she 
says, “ that money which 
comes out of the pockets 
of the British taxpayer is 
equally well employed in 
safeguarding the interests 
of miners " — the natives 
have worked iron, lead 
and tin for centuries — 
** and agriculturists, as of 


I^'rom With the Tin Gods 
(Lane). 


A Shave in the Market Place. soldiers and policemen." 

She thinks the day not 
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far distant when " the 
despised miner will 
come into his own.” 
Here w'e have a bo(jk 
full of thought, which 
all interested in colcmial 
development would do 
well to read and digest. 
The photograidis a r c- 
excellent, but a good 
index vsould add greatly 
to the value of the 
book. 

SHOTS AND 
SNAPSHOTS 
IN BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA. 

Hv 1'- Ih-.NM I 1 'S 

net. {I.onj’iii.oe ) 

It is ail uiiloj tiiiialc 
circumstance tJial llu‘ 
big game s h <m> 1 c* 1 
should, Jor the* most 
part, be .1 man u lio luis 
no gift loi literary (‘\- 
prossioii II is exj)Ioits 
may be as w<uiderlul a.s 
tliose of Mum iMiiseii, 








J nuu Aniautu Adventure 
•J ishn I iiin’in). 

but when he jednees them 


to 

writing they leaye the reader cold and uniin pressed. In 
the literature ol this bram-h o1 sport there are yery tew 
books which anyone A\ould wish to consult a siu.ond time 
except as a guide Lieut -t'ol Paterson is the only author 
wlio, m r<‘cen1 linu;s, has i-omposed a classic 1 lis ” Man 
ICalers ol 'I's-ixo” lor yiyid description and that litcn-ary 
gift of attractiye ( onstruet 1011 and writing, stands out like 
a,n o<i,sis m a. dull barren waste ol words Mr. Hennc't. 
though ht‘ Juu. not (upi.ilh'il ( ol, I’alerson in his nsand 
(»1 his l)ig game shooting m J’.ntish ICast \tnc,i, has a.t 
least cimiposed a woi k ol extraordinan' mt<Mest a work 
loo tluit (‘verybody who goes on the saiiic* cjuest should 
haye stowed away among his luggage I'Ik; ph(»togiaphs 
ol which tliere are nearly J<iui do/eii, are rc*ally wonderful, 
and the chapter on “ (lame Anima.ls ” is a complete com- 
pendium ol everything theie is \xorth shooting 111 ihitish 
East Africa. I he uselnhioss (jI the book is lurl her cnh.im.ed 
by an exliaus- 
tive aca'-ouni 
of the outfit 
necessary, ol 
the cost ol 
the arms and 
ammunition, 
and of t h e 
various hunt- 
1 n g routes, 
a n (1 b y a n 
excellent in- 
dex, and two 
ma])s, show- 
ing the game 
pres e r v e s. 

The author 
tells some 
amusing 
stories of 
would - b c) 
sp o r t s m e 11 
who come 
out from 
Jiuropo with 
n o previous 
knowledge of 
rifle shoot- 
ing. One 


Penguins promenade at Cape Adare 


wealtlu' J-nmi. li nobleman iiexei hit anything, and at List 
his white hunter and hve Somali gun Ixiys rounded up a 
hon at 3 ,L,m iuid kejit it tiil S a iii , wlieii he liad com- 
fortably hiiislied bie.ikfasl [h‘ tame up close with a 
selection ol rilles, look caudnl aim -and liit a Somali, 


THE SECRETS OF A GREAT 
CATHEDRAL. 

By Ihi* X’t'rv Kc\ 11 l> M. Sei*:N« h JonK'-., M.A., D.D. 
.’.s od. net (I>enl ) 

'riie ” secrtds,” as ;i lore-word ex))lains, relate to no one 
cathetlral in ])arti( ular, but to inaiB', arid the author, 
who IS 1 )(!a,n oi (iloueester and I'rolessor ol Am u‘nl History 
in the BoxmI Aeatlemy. Iraees the ileveh)])nieiit of Koin- 
anestpn' a.iehittretnre, which he jiomts out, is not a con ap- 
tion ol the classn Ixom.in style as some authorities aliirin, 



From Shots and Snapshots m East Africa 
(Lonemans). 


Kikuyu and their mut; Karara. 
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From The Secrets of a Great 
Cathedral 

{Deni). 


S. Giovanni Evanocuista 
Ravenna. 


but a fallinf'-luck to the oarliost Roman form of architec- 
ture, bclorc it had become afiecled by (heek inliueneo. 
Chapters are devoted to the Triioriuin (<)r Gallery), the 
Lady Chapel, and other features of cathetlral architecture, 
and there is an interesting description ol the crypt of 
St. Peter's, ICoiiie, winch contains the toml> of St. Peter 
with its great gold cross, completely enclosed in a stone 
altar. We are told how, in 1594, owing to a jiortion ol 
the ground giving waj^ the tomb and the golden cross were 
exposed to view, and Pope Clement, who had been hastily 
sent for, gave orders for the aperture to be immediately 
built over. 'J'he book, which is illujitrated by sketches and 
coloured plates, should appeal to all students of architecture 
The author has been mindful of the necessity of an index. 

THE HISTORICAL RECORD 
OF THE IMPERIAL 
VISIT TO INDIA, 1911. 

los. 6J. net. (John Murray.) 

Never, surely, was a more sumptuous volume published 
at the price of half-guinea than this '* Historical Record," 
compiled lor and publi.shed by the Government of India, 
and the volume makes a timely appearance when all tin? 
peoples of the King-Kinperor’s Indian Empire are testifying 
to their unity in loyalty, when Indian troops are fighting 
side by side with British soldiers on tlic European Con- 
tinent. The great Coronation Durbar at Delhi was an 
event without precedent, lor, sjilendid as had been previous 
•Durbars, it was the first occasion on which it Iiad been 
presided over by the monarch in person, and there will 
be thousands of people, both at home and in India, who will 
W'elcome this magnificent souvenir. Here is given a full 
record ol the journey out to the East, and of all the successi^’e 
changes in that veritable kaleidoscope of pageantry which 
centred in the celebration at Delhi, a record which com- 
bines vividness of description with the compilation of 
historical data, and succeeds in giving a very real impres- 
sion not only of tiie splendour of successive episodes in 


the groat progress, but also of the extent and diversity of 
the lands under the British Raj. The magnificent series 
of portraits of Indian rulers would indeed of itself sufllce 
to give this last, for the volume is as remarkable for its 
array of photographs and other illustrations as it is for its 
full and vivid text, 'fhe impression that we gather from 
the whole is much the same as that which must have been 
received by tho.se who witnessed the appearance of their 
Imperial Majesties before the assembled masses of their 
Indian subjects : " 'I'lie scene was a memorable one. 

The massiv'e sandstone wall of the Eort, surmounted by 
the white pavilions of the Palace, stretched aV^ay on 
either side of the one small balcony where their Majesties 
were standing ; while some twenty-five feet below, and 
extending witJiout a break to the thread of river in the 
distance, were hundreds of thousands of the King-Emperor’s 
own subjects, acclaiming their Sovereign as no ruler of 
India within modern times had ever yet been hailed. It 
showed most clearly the tremendous living force of that 
innate loyally and devotion to the person of the Sovereign 
which many years witliout the presence of a monarch 
might well have abated, if not entirely destroyed." The 
Coronation Durbar was a great idea greatly carried out, 
and in this magnificent book wc have a fine memorial 
of it pul within the reach ol all. 

BY THE WATERS OF SICILY. 

By Norma Lorimer. (Slanlcy Paul.) 

A new edition of a book written at Ihe beginning ol the 
century. Tboro ha.s apparently been little revision or modi- 
fication of the original form, lor the copious references to tlie 
events of the Boer War are loll when' they stood. Surely 
Mi.ss Lonmer should havi‘ omitted such obsolete material 
(it IS only reports of the c.ampaign), in bringing her book 
up to date. The book is in tlu^ lonn of sentimental letters 
written from Syracuse, Cast rogiova nni , ( Jirgent i andPalermo. 



I^'rom By the Waters of Sicily 
(Paul). 


The Cloister of 
THE Eremite. 
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A MAINSAIL HAUL. 

Sufficient to itself and its purpose as each book is 
that has come out of Scott’s tragic success, the account 
of the expedition would not be complete without this 
most interesting volume' from Mr. I’liestley’s pen. The 
author was meteorologist and geologist to the Northern 
Party, under the leadership of Commander Campbell, 
R.N., and lus book is the record of two years of work, 
isolation, adventure and dire privation on the edge of thes 


soon made out to be the Fram 1 When the usual courtesy 
visits betw'een officers and crews were over, the Terra 
Nova went on her way, with her chiefs impressed by the 
striking fitness of Amundsen’s men and dogs — the dogs 
especially. From that day they knew that their own South- 
ern Party had a formidable opponent, who would race his 
utmost to be first at the Pole ; and one cannot help wonder- 
ing why the Terra Nova did not at once put back and 
acquaint Scott with the fact that Aimmdsen was already 
making his preparations on tlie (boat Ice l^arrier. How- 



Antarctic continent. It was ju.st after the establisliinent 
of winter quarters for the main party, whence Scott and 
his ill-fated companions were to start for the Pole, that 
the Terra Nova weighed anchor and went in search of 
suitable quarters for the Northern I^arty. Tliis w'as on 
January 27th, 1912 ; and on February 3rd, as the vessel 
doubled the eastern headland of the Bay of Whales, a 
stranger was sighted, lying at anchor there. But she was 

» " Antarctic Adventure : Scott’s Northern Party.” By 
Raymond K. Priestley. With a Map and 150 Illustrations. 

5s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


ever, they continued their search, and were pre.sently 
landed for a six weeks' exploration lour, which proved to 
be succe.spful enough ; but when tlie time was up. no Terra 
Nova returned fcjr tliem. She could not get back. Then- 
tents were bhiwn to smithereens, and the jnirty was forced 
to live for months in a cave where they could not stand 
upright, blinded by the smoke of blubber-fed lamps, 
nerve-wracked by the everlasting hurricanes, frost-bitten, 
and subsisting on such food as they could get from seals, 
penguins, seaweed and tlie medicine-chest ! — and often not 
enough of that. The story of those months makes one of 
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the most absorbing, 
tragi-humorous chap- 
ters in the whole 
records of polar ex- 
ploration. 

Commander Currey 
wc know well as the 
author of tliat informa- 
tive and stirring book, 
“ Sea Wolves of the 
M e d i tt erra nean . ’ ’ 
Here® he writes with 
(x>nsi derabl|> i n t crest 
on much better-known 
phases of sen laring, 
i,e. British, I'lench 
and Spanish imm-i/- 
war, mostly British 
After a good look nt 
the Moslem )>ir,ites. 
mainly ior 1 h<* pnrpos** 
of describing tluMr 
galleys and those? ol 
the Cienoese, \ene- 
tians, et< . he tells 
iis wh;it lie lightly 
terms “the e x t r ii 
ordinarv story ‘ ol a 
Protestant condemned 
to the <ialle\s ol 
France for Ins Reli- 
gion,’ ’’ wherein we are 
treated to as iiiu' an 
instance ol the British 
hglding spirit as one 
could find in a d.iv’s 
leading. 'I'hen stage 
by stage we liave oiu v 
more tiaced lor ns tlie 
e V o 1 u 1 1 o u o i the 
Knglish Jiian-o’-war 
Irom riidor times 
down to the coming 
ol the iionelad. But 
this is not done in the 
usual <hy. hi.stoncal 
way. ( )n 1 he t oiiti‘.ir\ . 
('oniinantbM- ( in u y 
conveys his inlorma- 
tion I hielly bv the 
w'ay ot liglds, and tiu* 
cleveiiH'ss with whn h 
he does it I*- tlesei'Miig 
of all praise. At a 
time like this, when 
our >savy is lighting 
the eneni\ wheiiev<M 
the latter shows him 
self — ami kee]>mg tlu- 
seas open lor oni 
merchant men, this 
boo^k is ol .sju'cial 
interest, inasinncli as 
it shows how verv 
differently such things 
were : done in “the 
good old days." 
Amongst its many 
illustrations the book 
contains some sugges- 
tive ones that piove 
the damaging power 

^ “ The Man-of-War ; 
Wha t She has Done and 
What She is Doing.” 
By Commander K. 
Hamilton Currey, R.N . 
3 a. 6d. (T. C. A E. C. 

Jwdt.) 



I' rum Strangers Within the Gates Akbar II. holding his Court 

(Blackwood), IN THE Divan-I-Khas. 

(Pj^intiug by Shick Alao in the India Office.) 



i^'rom Isabella D'Este 
(Murray), 


Death of the Virgin. 

By Andrea Mantegna. 

(PkoU> Hauser and Menct, Madrid.) 


of hard-nosedTprojoc- 
tiles on armour-plate. 

In these times of 
much travelling for 
the purpose of making 
many books that are 
seldom of more than 
passing interest, it is 
unusual to meet with 
the record of a D.D.'s 
wany.erlust. For this 
I c a s o n Dr. Stuck's 
volume® should liave 
an interest of its own, 
and it has that. 
'I’liroiighoul the long 
journeys, whereof the 
book treats in a 
generally moving way 
lhat never rises very 
high nor sinks to 
banality, wc see con- 
tiimally the man, not 
tiie divine, for which 
wo are duly thankful. 
( )f course, the latter 
pushes up hi.s vener- 
,d)lo head on occasions, 
.ind rightly so — less 
cf»nld not be ex- 
ploded. Vet even 
w hen he does appear 
tlieie is nothing 
nnctuoiis about him; 
ho IS still (piite human, 
and again we are 
gratified. But, oh I 
why did ho not give 
ns bettor JCnglish ? 
Or did ho think that 
a travel l^ook nqpd 
not be writ ton either 
with an oyo to gram- 
mar or conco.ssioiis to 
taste in w'ords ? Just 
think of a D.D. writ- 
ing ; “ The dogs were 
those that £ liad used 
the ]irrvioLi.s winter." 
“ 1 docidod to make 
a cache of the greater 
part of our load . . . 
let inning for the stuff 
in the morning.” '* It 
was late on the night 
oi our single day of 
lost wli on I got to 
hod . . . and when 1 
got to bod I did not 
get to sleep.” This 
may be well enough 
lor readers ih Alaska, 
<ind at the outposts 
of empire generally; 
but a !>.]>. ought to 
know that the hub 
of the Empire expects 
more of him than this. 
The doctor is Arch- 
deacon of tile Yukon, 
and his “ journeys were 
connected primarily 

® ” Ten Thousand Miles 
with a Dog Sled : A 
N arrati ve of Winter 
Travel in' the Interior 
of Alaska,” By Hudson 
Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
illustrated. i6s. net. 
(Werner Laurie.) 
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with the ad- 
ministration 
of the ex- 
tensive work 
of the Epis- 
copal Church 
in the interior 
of Alaska." 

As a matter 
of fact, they 
covered more 
likf^ 1.5,000 
miles than 
10,000, and 
excellent hu- 
man "stuff " 
they in a k e . 

The coloured 
illustrations 
are v e r v 
beautiful. and 
certain ol the 
black-and- 
white ones 
fire of a distinct sorl. 

It is a lorift, Jonj; t r\' from l>r. St ink’s nanative ol 
sledging in Alaska to Mr. ( ornford’s. btcvitu-s'* ol the 
Navy as we know it or ratliei as it is known in naval 
ports, and as it should lie known to the nation. Mi^stly 
disguised as fiction, and thoroughly entertaining as siicJi, 
we get certain glinijjses of otticers and bluejarkots. of 
'Service routine aboard and relaxation ashore. Iluy aie 
not all good. JCv^en as yarns merely, Ivvo or I liter - silt h 
fis " A Matter of J’restige ’’ — are hardly worlliy of a]»pear- 
ance between covers, eNcept to act as foils the fine 
<|uality of " The Olfl Ship," " A Near Thing," " A Coast- 
f^uard Wedding," and some others. Jfotli in matters of 
interest and execution the stones are unequal, as ninety 
per coni, of such collections are ; but the iiiain jioint of 
the measure of their quality is that they prescuit faithful 
pictures of naval life, and that is more than can be said 
of one so-called naval yarn, in every hundred. Lord 
<’harles Beresford has su})plied tlie book with an apprecia- 
tive preface. 

With Mr. Chatterlon we are all at sea — I mean, that he 
ill once gets an oiling, so to write, and keeps ns at sea, 
or at least with a dei idc-dly sea atinospheie <ibonl ns, 
throughout his 310 i)]).'* lie not only retells the beginning 

* “ ICchocs fj-fJin tlie I'k-il.” It\' L. Cope Cornlord. Witli a 
Preface by Admiral llie Honourable b<ird Cliailes W D. 

Beresfordi M.P.. (kC H.. ct. .-s. nrt. (Williams \ Norgatr.) 

•* "Tin* Komance ol I’lr.u \ ' Ry K. Kchle Chattrrton, HA 
Oxon. 5s. (Seelfv, S(’r\ u < • 


of i r a c y, 
with special 
reference t o 
those of the 
Scandinavian 
and tlie Medi- 
t e r 1 .in e .1 n 
varieties, and 
w 1 1 h w 1 j a t 
mu si bo great 
inteix totho 
n 11 1 n 1 1 t.ited ; 
I ml 1)0 lrea.l.s 
his Ic.ldlTS to 
i n 1 1 m a t o 
p a I tn 11 la rs 
CO TM er 11 1 n g 
s 11 ( h (MUin- 
n ( 1 (• s i 11 
n.nil n a] r.is- 
* a I 1 t \ as 
r e a t ii 1 he 
C.ip- 
t.iin^ K 1 il d 

and Averv, Paid Jones, and si'oandn ls ol los-^ tlfgre(‘ ; 
and winds nji with a couple ol cMellenl th.iptu,' on the 
J3irates ol the liirther (‘ast. i'rutli to tell, tlie only lanll \V(3 
lind in tlie book is that the ty])e is too small, and il.e IjIIc's 
are set too closidy together, liit* ilhisti alions aie to the 
})oint , and tlie book is snn* ti» 111. ike ;i laigi- a]>})eal to boys, 
whik* grown-n]>s will tind it both jnstrm ti\ e .ind (‘iitenaining, 

I . I- . Pa 1 1 J.KsoN . 

STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES 

By tiATlklELl.h PhSJlNO. ;s 0(1. ( 1 ;l,l* lvU«iod 1 

'Theae liave been many lomami's ol hisimy none 
surely so varied or so ]m t iiresqiie, as the slol•^’ ol our 
unitpie achievements 111 Indi.o As ProUssoi Seek‘v was 
at much pains to demonstrate, the uoik was 01 i iipal 1011, 
not (onqiiest. "f'he trading (‘omp.my, so (onsianlly ham- 
l>eied l)y the anxiety ol its Diiei'lors about dividends, 
had no li.xt‘.d or contmuwus polu y ol anm^xatiou it was 
a I'Yenchman, imleeil, who lust ditamed oi owiu'r.ship 
and Ivnipire ( )nly the jMisitive nei essit\ toi iii.iiniaming 
its own existiMice- -only llm natural rualrv with iMame, 
then raging m PurojH’ indmerl those on the spot to take 
iqi arms, eiilei into alliaiues wath iiatni* |)iimes, oiciqiy 
towns and erect 1 01 tresses 

Miss ]*\*stmg has told (uk i- more the wonderful slory 
oi our gradual entering into tliat gieal inlim itaiu e ; and 
has }mt new hie into the m<ist last malmg (»l romane(‘S 



i'lijui Prehistoric Londo.a Abiri Restored. 

(.s', oU) 
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From With the Poor Immigrants 
to America 

{Macmillan), 


Old Samuel Judie 
Philosophizing on 
Life. 


MODERN PIG-STICKING. 

By Major WArprop- ids. net. (Macirillan.); 

We have all been reading lately of a pig captured 
by some jovial French soldiers who came out of their 
trench in the stilly night to pursue their prey. In 
tlic morning soldiers from a neighbouring trench^ 
hearing of the capture, arrived to claim the pig aif- 
their property. " What cheek ! " cries the teller of 
the tale. A pretty quarrel ensued and in the midst 
of it shrapnel fell. " Hut do you imagine I^nissian 
bullets concluded our argument? No, Sir! Hulletsf. 
rained, the pig s(]ueaked, we squabbled!" dis- 
tracted officer fidjiired them, " For the love of Heaven, 
get back to your guns • ( iit the pig in two ! " Thus* 

a second Solomon came to judgment, the quarrel was. 
adjusted, and evc*ryono had roast pork. Not less* 
dangerous than the French essay are the frays after 
pig desi'nbed in Major W'ardrop’s rattling pages. But 
th(‘ pig how diderent ! 

A boar that will like the IJght l^rigade 

Is the br.ivest hriite (1 m 1 ever made!" 

(‘hapters arc contributed to Major Wardroi)’s book 
by other " eminexit authorities " upon the pig, and 
(‘aptain Modlicotl desiring a foeman, so to speak,, 
worthy of his spear, being asked, " What do you 
consider the best pig-sticking country ? " replies, 
" trive lue a Ikmgal Jiog in (iiizerat country," avow- 
ing him to be, " (iame to the last, willi defiant-eye! 
'Tlie spirited illustrations are vouched for as being; 
ai‘ciirat(‘ as well ; and the book, though of practical 
\aliie to the sportsman, \\ill apjieal more to the 
giMieral reader, of course, as a story ol adventures. 

THE CASE OF BELGIUM 
IN THE PRESENT WAR. 

IS net (Macmill.in. ) 

Messrs Macmillan have jiuhlisluHl for the Belgian 
Delegates to the United States a liillan<l carelul account 
of the violation of the neutrality of Rclgium and of 
the laws of W.ii on Belgian t(‘i nttirv There is a detailed 
statement of tliesiJ violations, and a verba,tim record ol 
the proceedings and tindmgs oi the Commis.sion of En- 
qiiiry. It is a terrible indictment against (Jcrnian3t and 
a historical document of tlie gn^atest value. 



From Modern Pigsticking must have qonk like this for a hunoreo yards. 

{Macmillan), 
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MEMORIES. 

By John Gals- 

WORTHY. Illus- 
trated by Maud 
Earl. 5s. (Ileine- 
mann.) 

A book I li a t 
•should on no account 
tie missed by any 
flover of animals is 
Muuiorics/’ a sliorl 
< liaractcr-.stu(ly of a 
Klog, by John (ials- 
Avorthy. It is issued 
5irlistically in tJie 
form of a KilI-bt>ok, 
iind riJiilains some 
beautiful illiistra- 
iions by Miuid MarL 
]\lr. (ial.swoi 1 liy 's 
’imdorstandiii^' and 
:^neat Jove ol aiunials 
13 , of course, well 
known, and “ Chris ” 
is the subje(‘t ot one 
-of the most moMii^^ 

.^Lind delif^hlful do;^ 

•studies we liave evts’ 
lead. C' Ji r 1 s is a 
s})auiel, and, readinpj 
ol Ills iii.iny <|uainl 
.'.'liaraelenst K's and 
lovealile wa\’S, one 
realises Jiow he must 
ba\e endeared hnn- 
':-;elf to tiiose who 
knewliim. 11 is sense 
.rf)l leality was 
1 )eeu liarly markeal . 

lie t'onid mit, lor instance, stand cielors or ,u'n(tsses 
tru'ine. leadnif^s ol their jiarls, jMineivm/^ at om »• Uial llie 
:-Mime had no eonneetion with the ninids amt real Jeelm^^s 
-ol tlie sjiealvers ; and, li.iAin;:: waiideied a little !<• show his 
•<hsap|>i o\^al. lui anoiiUI ;.;o to the door and stare at it till it 
opened and lei him out.'’ i'he illustrations ol “Chris” 
.tne wonderfully lifelike, «tnd hi^h jnai.se is du(' to 1 he artist. 
It IS a book that leaves 
«i liaiintiiif’ memtiry, a 
l)ook that is not easily 
ifoi fjotteii. 

TWO BOOKS 
OF TRAVEL. 

Bolivia. Hv Pa n 1 
Wall.-. los. 6d. net. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Orient Express. 

By Arthur M o o i e . 

7s. 6 ( 1 . net. (Con 

stable.) 

It is a relief to find 
that this book on 
Bolivia, well trans- 
fated by Mr. Bernard 
*TVliall from the French 
of Paul Walle, is unlike 
tho.se ecstatic volumes 
on Latin-Am eri ca n 
-countries which we ha\ c 
fso often shuddered at. 

Monsieur Walle is no- 
thing if not thorough - 
Tie was commissioned 
T>y the French Ministry 
of Commerce — he cx- 
;£Lmines every aspect of 
^Bolivian life, more 


specially as it in- 
terests the foreigner, 
a n (1 he do c s not 
imitate, f(^r example, 
Mr. JVrey Marlin, 
who. in his largo 
books on Mexico, 
Salvtulor, etc., sees 
a ]> p a r e n 1 I V very 
httU' dilfercMieo 
1) e t w e e n tin's 
count ri(;s and the 
(iarden of Eden, 
('xcc'pl m so far as 
they an' inhabited 
bv the most einmcrit 
p I a n ( e T s and the 
most glorious rail- 
wa S’ ]U(>U(‘ers ; while 
thes' also dilliM' liom 
U III that t hev have, 
like 1 he I'oloimade in 
lionl ol St. PidtM's 
(ac ( ordmg tc) Brown- 
iiig) “ bot li a I m s 
open to embrais' the 
eiilry oi tlie human 
rai'e.” Mr. Wallin 
does not p<Mir un- 
diliiti'd ])raise over 
all tilings Bolivian, 
and he is eouse- 
ipiently lar more m- 
teieslmg, whdi* his 
book does not give 
oU(* (he e.xaspiTating 
im])ies.sion ol being 
a, m e r e s (« r i es ot 
a d vert is e m»*nts. 
Bolivia is a (-oimlrv ol whu. li all save a very tew are 
entirely ignorant, although I'.iigland is taking a good 
share in its de\'eloj>n)eiit The Antolagasta J\'ailway 
is exieediiiglv well ilescnliel in this book. rnrn* Wils 
when, owing to a iliplonialir di.spiite, the maps used in 
Bolivia omitted (Ire.it Ihitiiin ; w'e do iu»t kuov\ whtdher 
thev" weie snpj)|ieil b\ the i uiopfaii War Lord -ihey let 




/ / > ;./ M^iiiuncs When he carried many birdie and 

[JJl HARES IN A VERY TENDER MANNER. 

1 lODi (uliiUird ll'niat.aiMi) tiy M.kil l Iv.iii 
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Wc suspect that what Mr. Moore does not know about the 
Persians is not worth knowing. “ They arc blest/' ho 
tells us, " with the happiest and most delightful sense of 
humour. It is fortunate that there is always laughter in* 
Persia . . . And it is fortunate that this shrewd ancf 
sympathetic gentleman from Tyrone happened to be ini 
'I’abriz during the stirring days, for if no great political 
achievements are to be expected from any Persian parties, 
one ma\', at all events, adtl to the world's stock of wise* 
laughter. " It is fortunate," says he, " that there is always, 
laugliter in Persia, for if the laughter stopped there would 
be room for tears." Mr. Moore may, as he tells u.s, d^sliki?- 
the etlort of writing, but he must think it was worth whilo 
to haw drawn such vivid portraits and to have depicted .so 
clearly vjiiio of the bathing inox ements of the Turkish days, 
of change. Hilim Pasha lives for us in these pages, and the 
whole c)t the young Turk movement is made comprehen- 
sibh*. Years ago we used to think that Mr. Moore’s heart 
\\a-^ exclusively in the Balkans, but one should remembei 
that a tine apprc^ciatioii ol tlie Balkan peoples must bc^ 
founded also in an uiiderstaTidmg cd the Oriental. What- 
ever cMinhlv there may be between these vigorous Christiansi 
and the Moslem, they ha\e not dwelt together for so many 
\ear- willumt prolonndix iiillm-ncing one another, or rather 
It llie ( >nent.al whu lias worked his way into the soul 
ot the Balkan pojiulaic- ; and anvoiie really qualified to* 
write about tlie one m.iy well bt‘ tiuahhed to wiite about the* 
<*tli<‘r. \\ liat can be nioi'e <)iiental than some of tlu'- 

Bulgaiiaii pioverbs. wliii U we happen to have collected iit 
that lountrv “ tiod is i<m> lijgli, the King is too far" : 
" It i- go.xl to have fiieniK, oven in Hell " The works-, 
ot (.ovl are n*»t c.om}>li‘led whnh is perfectly Semitic- 
" rii.it h«*iis(‘ i.s unh.'ipj)\ wheiein the hen crows," And- 
all tlie li*lk-s<ings w liii h ex])ress undying hatred ol the T’uik 


i'Vowi The .History of Beaminster 

{liarnnolt). 


Beaminster Church 
Tower, N.W. 


the North Sea and the broad Atlaiitu lloat acios-^ 
the land wc oci n}i\ - but this is a inisnndorstandmg 
of the past, anil there is now a peilcTt Ineiidlinc'S'. 
between Bolivia and (ire.it Biitain Mi. Walle 
doe^ not t'xaggerate the jiiospixTs ol liolivi.i, and 
he is not incliscieet enough to speak o! anv' enter- 
priM* in tlie glowing terms that Mi. Martin uses lot 
tlie Kansas ( it Mexico and i irient KaiKvay, wdiich. 
to Ins sorinw and that of main^ others, has since 
gone nd(» hi[mdatn>n lAi'rv lonii ol indnslry 
wi’.n h pie\ails, 01 should piev.id, in llolivM is 111- 
ve'iiuafed . mining ol course, is among the* most 
imnoiiant, ...id among the most interesting is the 
trade in cv»ea. lli.it nselnl and pernicious siil)sl«uice. 
W'l eii Ml. Wall*' ileals with tlie more remote fiarts 
of tiu* coiintrv we are otten leminded ol Mr. Koo>e 
vrh.’s f.isLinaiing lei line Jasl siiminei belort' the 
Koyal ( ieogvaphiLal Sot let \ , and while tlu- ])ohtiia( 
and etlnc.itional condition ol Bolivia is not what so 
cio=.eiv' c'oiueriis e.s as the coiiiinerei.'d prosper Is. 
yet Mr. Walle does not fail to ronsnlei them in the 
same lucid and lioiiest iashion. “ But there arc 
uoirottieial candidates," he says, " wJio arc even 
hostile to the (iovernment . . . in default of official 
support they arc ituced to resiaT t(» that most 
fxcellent cuiiiicillor, a sum of money intelligently 
distributed. Barelv ch»<‘s the tiovemnieiit seek to 
invaUdate the adversary thus elected , for it 
just a.s well tl at theit- should b(‘ a h-w jirolesting 
voices among the compact majr.irity." And yet the 
^iysteni there in vogue is jiretty well suited jor the 
country ; and whet her improvements will or w ill 
not be made, there is iniieh there that is good and 
some things that are very good. J'<»r instance, the 
trees m the rubber districts, " undulating in tlie 
wind, seem like the parks of some desiioyed Juleii ; 
they aie often so burdened with ilowers that wdion 
the wind blows it is as though the snow were 
iailing." 



trom The Cathedrals and Cloist 
of Northern France 


Reims Cathedral. 
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—that terrible one. for example, of Buljuk Pasha — are no 
argument to the contrary. Mr. Moore’s knowledge of the 
Balkan peoples has enabled him to make for us some 
illuminating comparisons. ** The ordinary Armenian of the 
town/' says he, “ has frequently the worst characteristics 
of a subject race. . . . But there is an Armenian peasant, 
a true mountaineer, wlio has qualities of bravery that 
merit comparison the grit of Biilgar peasants, and has 
in addition an elmiLMit of poetry which a Serb cannot 
eclipse." We need scarcely say that Mr. Moore gives 
also several keen and amusing pen sketches of individual 
Aiinenians, for he is a practised writer and yet retains a 
certain agreeable and unprofessional manner. W'e wish wc 
had room in which to speak with more detail of his serirnis 
contribution, not merely to our political but to our com- 
mercial knowledge, for he makes a ver^’ acute exannuation of 
British interests lu tlieir various aspects. \\c have said 
that he is a practised writer, who knows, for instanee, how- 
to transcribe the t<ilk of Orientals. And Mr. Miall, the 


commonplace livus and places of to-day. Wc have always 
held that every town of any age has a history worth telling, 
if only the right student will delve into its diistv. half- 
forgotten memorials, and this handsome volume of Mr. 
Hine’s euiirclj’ confirms us in that i-onviclmn. 

BRUGES. 

A Record and an Impression. Hy M\in Si uaitov. With 

lllustr.Ltions by Ciiaio 1 s Wadi... 5s. net (IJ. T. IkiLsford.) 

Six mouths ago this charming book with its w'ords and 
pictures .show'ing us tin; beauty and history ot the old 
Flemish town might havi? been hioked upon with the calm, 
pleasiirablo interest one l)C‘.stows upon a. new pliotogriiph 
of an old friend. To-d.i.y, however, we huik iiixm it witli 
a qiiiekened, anxious interest ailded to our pleasure of 
recognition, as one might look upon tin* late ot a frieiul in 
danger. Its (.hapters, its illnslratums, its vei y end-papers 
•— a" Sketch IMjinol Bruges " are si‘eii with new' eyes. Its 


translate!- of the 
Bolivian book, yire- 
sents us with tins : 

One has only to 
glance at the inaynof 
Bolivia, open as it 
to the trade of live 
neighbour states, bk 
realise that sinngg- 
ling innsi be in .1 
flourishing condition 
and atroniil tor a 
respet t able etnn 
mercial niovtniu'iit ’ 
The interesting loot- 
notes with which Ml . 
Miall has sprmkJe<l 
this book seem to 
prove that lu* is not 
a bad but a luiinoi - 
ous translator. 

HkNKY liALULhlN. 

the 

HISTORY OF 
BEAMINSTER. 

By Rkiiaro Hini-. 

With Jllustij- 

tioiis ;j 11 tl J\f ops. 

20s. net. (Bmuicott 

A Pearce.) 

Beaminstcr is an 
old-world Dorset 
town, little known, 
maybe, to many ot 
us, but with a many 
coloured . curi ousl v 
interesting history ot 
its own that has at 
la s t found a 11 



From Bruges 
{Balsfordj, 


The Boterhuis and the Ghistelhof. 


pages tell ns of the 
piospenty, import- 
aiue, vuissitudes 
a.iid beautv of Bruges 
in the past, and un- 
consciously remi nd 
IIS that Bruges's 
li i s 1 o r y , is by no 
means finished ; that 
danger is still within 
her gates; and that 
her beauty may be 
ilesastecl before the 
\v inter simw' lias 
lallen upon her belfry 
and towers. The 
illustrations, models, 
1)1 care aiul taste 
revealing the true 
quaint ness of her 
a r c h w a y s a n d 
sipiares, bridges and 
convents, impress on 
us the 1 a c t that 
domineering soldiers 
are now clattering 
through the streets 
we are feasting our 
eves upon, and that 
a burst mg shell may 
at anv' moment 
shatter these 
lri‘asuii*s of arclii- 
l e < t n i e . T he 
" bkeli h Plan of 
Bruges." has value 
adiled to it quite 
apart from that it 
w ould h,i ve possessed 
SIX months ago, it 
shows us the shape 


exhaustive and very admirable narrator in Mr. Kichard ot the old city, and suggests its use strategically. Mrs. 

Hine. It has memories that go back to the day.s of the Stratton’s book lias this double value mipiessed uyiori it. 

Romans — " the liills around furnish us wdtli ample evidence It is an informing recoid Irom an able and uiulerstanding 


of Roman occupation, and also of the Ancient Britons mind, and it is a picture ol an old fiiend it is po.ssible wo 

who dwelt there ages before the invader drove them from may never see m quite tla^ .snine be.nilv again. Both 

their homes." In an opening chapter, JMi'. I line deals fully author and artist have done good vvoik m this volume, 


with this dim, fascinating period ol its story, and traces 
its emergence into cleiuer and more definite life down 
through the Norman era, through Elizabethan times, to its 
development in recent years. Subsequent cliapleis amplify 
the record in setting forth the annals ol tlie town’s various 
institutions. There are excellent cliaplors on Ikianiinster 
Church ; on the influence that Nonconformity lias exercised 
in the town ; on Beaminstcr " Chanties " ; its Manor 
Houses, Inns and Taverns, Schools, I’ublic W orks, Voluu- 
’^feers, and Industries. Mr. A. M. Bioadley contributes a 
dissertation on " Beaminstcr and its Worthiness "—--one of 
the most interesting sections of a book that is full of interest 
lor all who are drawn to the romance that lies beliind even the 


quiet and ap])i nt.ial i\ t* and iidmini.blc in c\(*ry way. 

ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS 

By Joseph K.^ovv't 5s. net. (L(»iigni.'ins.) 

This is one of tlu- l(wv moiicrn books hk<;Iy to become 
a classic. Unlike all oiIkm* Iiigli thmg.s m recent literature, 
it owes absoliitelv nothing to tiie iirl with which it is 
written. It is meielv an artless, rambling description of 
an extraordinary adventure. Since tne days of Kousseau 
many men have talked abciut the return to nature and the 
reversion to the simple life, but Mr. Joseph Knowles is 
the first man to thrdw off CQni|)lete 4 y all the weapons 
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THE STORY OF TONE NOGUCHI. 

Told by Himself. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet, made a great 
many friends when he visited London last spring — as the 
article from his pen, which appears on another page of this 
number of The Bookman, abundantly proves — and explains. 
For the charm of that article is exactly his own, a charm 
far profoiinder than that of oddity or quaintness ; it is 
the charm, not of something eccentric, but of something 
e.s])ecially sane, a beautiful unspoiled simplicity. And 
(Ills b(»ok of his, “ Tlie Story of Yoiic Noguchi,’* a series 
of unattached autobiographical chapters, helps us to under- 
stand how that ])urc honcisty of mind and of heart was 
])rescrved. It seems certain tliat he was ]>rolected, by his 
ignorance of western languages, as by a , 11 invisible veil, 
until his developing genius had fairly set : for lie crossed 
to America when but a boy and for a long lime whilst he 
lived and dreamed there, ho was duided from the people 
about him by his contented inability to converse — he 
drifted among them almost liloj one who w.is born dumb. 


I’ I out The Lite ot Sir LORD Avebury. 

John Lubbock 

{Mcttunliitn) 

and habits of civilisation, and n'verl to the ways of life 
of primitive man. In the summer ol last voar. he stripped 
off, his clotlies and wtMil witli einiity hands into the forest 
of Maine, with the ram streaming on Ins bare liody. His 
intention was t(t see il he could li\'e alone in tlie wilderness, 
without firearms, matclies, clothing, shelter, or even a 
knife, as men had <lone at the lu'ginnmg (d the Stone Age. 
He carri(‘fl out the ex])erimcnt Jor two months. At the 
<*nd of that lime a vild Ivobinson ( rnsoe figure issued 
from the ('anadian side of tlie lorest. lie was clad in 
a bearskin, armed witli a longli bow and arrows and a 
knife made Iroin tlie horn of a deer, and lie earned a basket 
woven horn the fibn* ot the ted<ir tree. It was Joseph 
Knowles, triumphant, lad liiingrv for intercourse with his 
fellow creatines. I'he story ol his achievenuMit is wonder- 
fully romantic, and as it was umlerlaKen with the help 
of some men of science at llar\ard University it is also 
of groat practical interest. 



tfom The Memoirs Cristina, wife of 4th 

of Admiral Marquess of Water- 

Lord Charles foro. mother of Loro 

Beresford Charles BERESFORa 

{Methuen)* 



I’rom The Memoirs Sir John oe la Poer 

of Admiral Beresford, 4th Mar- 

Lord Charles quess of Waterforol 

Beresford father of Loro 

(Mactmllan). Charles BsRESFORa 

1 used to carry pa]>cr and pencil, when I had to go out 
on some business, and write down what I wanted to say 
1 was often taken for a deaf mute.'* He himself is diffi- 
dently aware of the privilege of this charmed time. ** If 
I liad but stayed as such *’ he says, a little wistfully, ” alf 
the years of my western life, with my thought in the golden 
silence whose other name is meditation, 1 might have 
become ten times wi.ser.*’ It is quite possible— but even 
as it is he is ten times as wise as more precocious folk, who 
lisp in logic and are men of the world when at school. He 
escaped the dreadful civilised scourge of premature sophis- 
tication. He grew up, but remained humble. And wisely 
humble he still delicately remains. These memories ol 
liis are very delightful, strewn with clear comments, and 
occasionally flashing an unconscious criticism tliat startles 
us by the unintended cruelty of its truth, like the discom- 
forting sight of an unexpected mirror. It is written in 
that naif English of his which is not so much broken as 
crinkled, and it lias the advantage of the companionsh^^ 
of half-a-dozen coloured sketches by his friend and fellow- 
countryman. Mr, Yoshio Markino. Of these, tlie frontis- 
piece portrait of Mr. Noguchi is the best. 
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ITALY’S FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
POLICY. 

Selections from the Speeches of Senator Tommaso Tittoni. 

Translatetl by Bernardo di San Severing. 7s. ()d. net. 

(Smith, Elder.) 

•* Wo remain faithliil to llie Triple Alliance which has 
shown itself an efficient instrument for peace. 'Fhis .same 
Triple Alliance has not preventiid us, as was feared, from 
keeping; up our traditional frieiidshij) Avitli Eiif^land. nor 
from coming tc) a rajiprochement with brancc.*' 'riiose 
words of Senator Tittoni, spriken, ol (‘oiirse, bclore the 
wai, have all the sound ot belonging to another epoch. 
Yet in examining the tlnfl of Italy's icneign policy during 
the last ten years or so, and comiKiring it witli the policy 
of to-day, we s(je that it has betm eminentlv consistent. A 
■certain caution and a tertain hesitating aititiKh; might 
stand for the ( harai'lei isl k leatiiies oj Italy’s ]>ohcy. Her 
position as the most artilicial jiartner ol the ‘Jrii»lice has 




I'rom The Kasidah Sir Richard Burton. 

illcinemann). (Frori tlip iMiiilmR by Lord 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE 
BONAPARTE. 

By Philip W. Sergeant. VVdh J’hotograviirc Froniispieco 
and i<> other llLuslratioiis. (Stanley Paul.) 

The I^rincess Mathilde l 3 oiia]xi.rte has a lonsiderable 
place in nineteenth-century Prein h history, a place that 



she owes largtdy to t h(‘ inrnieiu(‘ ol her jMM Sonal beauty. 


She had other and less jMU’sh- 
ble gifts, but it was b\ tin* 
fascination ol her lK‘:uitv, .is 
Mr. Sergeant says, that slut 
** tunicd her friends into 
adorers and made ol her home 
a Court which revolutions 
were powerless to destroy." 
A remarkable woman, she had 
a remarkable history. Mr. 



Sergeant has made a spiR ial 
study and written niiich on 
the ])eriod which she 

belongs, and ho has unlolded 
her story not only with .1.11 
intimate knowledge ol the 
Princess and her times, but 



From Italy’s Foreign Policy 

{Smith 1‘Jdt'r). 


Senator Tomasso Tittoni. 


with gifts of narration and in 
the portrayal of character that 
make this brilliant study o t 
his a valuable and eminently 


Signor Ferhero. 

Ai hoi of •• Itctwprn thr Old World 
and tin* Nrw.” 

{Putnam's)^ 


made her f<)rci};n policy a most delicate thing to handle. readable book. The illustrations are well selected and 

Situated i'los<‘ to the most explosive part of ICuropc, and admirably reproduced. 


allied to a r.i.ce with whom her union has boon tmue diplo- 
matic than natural, it has been finly by the use of the SOME OLD SCOTS JU DGES* 


subtlest and most masterlv statesman- 
ship that Italy has come stoutly and 
triumphantl}" through all the diplo- 
iiTatic perils of the last decade. Italy 
in its colonial policy has followed 
largely the lead ol ICn gland, notably 
in the use of the Chartered Company 
system, which since the earliest days 
has been successfully employed by us. 
She has made good use, too, of the 
lessons to be learned from the mis- 
takes ol Germany’s colonial policy. 
Points on which Senator Tittoni 
touches are the institution of emi- 
gration attaches, the problems of 
Albania and Tripoli, the slavery 
<}uestion in the Henadir, irredentism 



By W. Forbes Gray. With Por- 
traits. I os. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

These anecdotes and impressions 
of Scots judges who flourished in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
make capital reading. No one will 
dispute Mr. Gray’s dictum that by 
comparison with some of tlieiii the 
Scots judge of to-day is a sedate and 
irreproachable specimen of senatorial 
propriety. The gallery opens with the 
lively Lord Karnes, who united cul- 
ture with vulgarity. Two chapters 
are devoted to the brusque and 
abstemious Monboddo. Then follow 
in turn the whimsical Gardenstone ; 


and commercial enterprise in 
Eritrea. 


Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. 

Author of “ I Myself.*' 
(Putnam* s). 


the unspeakable Braxfield (Steven- 
son’s " Weir of Hermiston ") ; tlie 
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prim and dispassionate old Etonian Hailes ; the droll 
and irreievant Eskgrovc ; tbo passionate and boisterous 
Balmuto ; the hard-drinking, but able Newton; the bac- 
chanalian lierinand ; the book-loving Kldin ; the upright 
Jeffrey, whom Carlyle called the Scotch V'oltaire ** ; 
and, lastly, llir cheery and popular Cockburn. If the 
Bench has lf>st in strong personality since lh(ise days, at 
least it has gained in point of justice. As Mr. (iray remarks, 
** the fond IK t rtl Braxfiejd, I'iskgrovc, and some of the 
other jiulges uas lor the niosl part wholly indefensible; 
their behaviout was, in fact, nothing short of a negation 
of the elemental \ ideas of justice.” ]*erliaps the oddest 
character in the book is tiardenstonc, who combined 
study Sliakespeare with a partiality for pigs. One 
followed him wheiever he went, and oven shared his bed. 
A visitor liiilmg »in .i tlark winter morning before his lord- 
ship had n.-en, stumbled over something in hi^ bed room 
which gavi* a loud gniiit, whereupon Ciardeiistoiic blandy 
remarked : “It is just a bil sow, poor beast, and I laul 
my bre.et lies on it 1 <j ke(S]) it warm all night.” l^raxficld. 
paying hi?> addresses to a Iad\', atiords another example ot 
the staiulaids ot I lie period. fhe illiterate, swearing. 



h'tom The Miscellaneous Works Joseph Addison. 

of Joseph Addison 

t/.V//). 


** hanging judge ” went straight to the point. ” I.izzic, 
I am looking lor a wile, and I llioiight you just the person 
that would suit me. 1 et me ha\e yoin answer, oft or on. 



/ /om Belgium ; Her Kings, William Moreel, Bourgmestru 
• * Kingdom and People of Bruges. 

\l troll, lilt* p.iiiitin” by Mtjtullng, 


so main have gone before him. 'I lie stoiv of Medinenham 
Al)be\, sill'll diverse tragedies as that of Sir Thomas 





tlie morn, :inil nao ni.iir abool it.” Audacity won. 

ROMANCES OF THE PEERAGE. 

By Thoknton Hall. F.S.A., with Illustrations, us. 6d. net. 
(Holden &. llardinghain.) 



The author of such a volume a.s tlil.s has obviously an 
ample field of choice, and Hit* suctess ol his enterprise 
must largely depend on thi' vai lety which he is able to 
impart to his selection. Mr. 'J liornton Hall Las given us 
no niggardly eiitcrlaiiinient, and Ins tlnrty-five narratives 
afford an astonishing view of Iniinan nature, ranging from 
the heights of romance, down through eccentricity to tlie 
depths of decadence. A few ot his chapters cover fairly 
familiar ground, such as the adventures of Barbara Villiers, 
or of 1 ady Mary Montagu, or ol Mrs. hitzlierbcrt. But 
even the better-known stones in the volume are re-told 
with admiiable vigour and conciseness, and with a keen 
eye for ellcclive detail. W'e must say at once, however. 
Ithat the surprising feature of the volume is the wealth of 
jnew material that Mr. Hall has been able to glean, where 


From Some Old Scots Judges t-ORD Newton. 

(After the pelntiog by Raebon^ 
Seottiih^tloiuU Gftllery.| 
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Overbury and of Lord George Bentinck, the romance 

two Countesses of Kellie, the astonishing life-story 
of the beautiful T-ady Elleuborough, who lived to be 
the wife of a Bedouin sheik, and the nineteenth- 
century romance of the Sobieski Stuarts — these are 
but a few samples picked at random from the 
entertaining biographical farrago. 'J'his volume, 
excellently illustrat?cd with sixteen portraits, is dis* 
tinguished among its kind by its competence, its 
unfailing interest and its absolute avoidance of mere 
ecand ah mu nge ring. 

TREIT SCHKE, HIS LIFE 
Ako WORKS. 

TiJinslatcd into for the fusCtiiiie. los. ucl. not. 

(Jarujld, Mloii it T 11 win.) 

In times of national ind it* nation. Englishmen must 
always have a \vliipj)ing-boy. "I he present trouble 
has given us a clioice i>f several. The Kaiser is per- 
haps a shade too Jarcical, too provocative of slightl\- 
amused contempt, to be taken <iinte senouslv, so 
we had to tlioose between Bernliardi, Nietzsche and 
Trcitselike. Jieriiliardi, as a soldit'r, was naturallx- 
to be all(.)\ved .some range of triieulenc e, and we were 
therefore < ut down to Nietzsche and Treitsehke. 'I’he 
alternatiw was reallv not happy, ior people geiieialK 
chose Nudzselie, as they had at least heard his name. 
Yet, of all the wrong.s that Nict/sche has sullered, 
thcchou e cd him as ])iophet of 1‘nissia was the wor'^l. 
for, from hi'^ tiist essavs against David Strauss to 
the last c onle.ssioiis ot “ laxe JIoiuo," Nietzsche did 
little else Ihan “ guy ” the swelled-headed Prussian^' 
uiimerci hilly for their vulgar 1‘hihslinism. their 
nation. d im apai ity to imdi'rsland even the meaning 
of cultnie. Not m them, but among the deteated 
French, he told them bluntly, was intellectual salva- 
tion U) be lound. So, in the end of all, we were left 



/ /./, Romance.s of the Peerage 

{Holden). 


Barbara Villiers. 


witli Treit-ii like, and, as the game says, here we were getting mav Lc.»me to out restiie, and, in tin* piesent mstanee, 

warm. Tlie onl\ objec tion to cjiiotmg '1 reitschkf* in our h.ivt* given ii'^ a nseliil vohiini^ th.it might csisilv have Ihm'R 

conversation w’as that w'e knew nothing about him, and made much belter. It has beem tr.inshiti‘d bv' someone 


were not e\en sure about Ins name. The piiblishr't s have whose command ol f'.nglish is rather j)recanous, whe* allows 

St. Bernard of Clairvau-x and Arnold of Bicjscia to 



masc|iier.ide as Prussian hc roc's. under the style of 

Pernhaid \un (.’kiirvanx ami “ Aincjld von 
IhesLid,” and iea\ es ns lloundering among sentences» 
ot whic.h till'. i‘^ one ol the lno'^l iiilelligible : 

" W’lifji lelnnniig iruni which In.^ lncnc.l.s had 

c^otiMdered parlu iil.ii iv d.itinet on-., he. Iciin.lJv laughing, 
ente r e* I llieir \vnic-l>ai‘, and l>eloii- having taken oft hls- 
c«>,rt hi'st.irted to relate : ' W'eil, rmw, these* Spaniards! ' ” 

liie fir->l hall ol the book contains a .sketch of 
'I reii'ichke's lile b\ a (.eiman isrllcagiie, a fc'ature 
which should have been ol gre;u use to Eiigli.sli 
reaclei'-., but wdne h is lieavily cli^coniited in value 
through bc'ing .so lengthily parlicnlar about the petty 
politics and pettier aLademics ot a petty .slate like 
P.aden. Sinking glmip'-es i>l the man aie to b<‘ 
caught here and there ; but tor ii,nghsh use; sonic - 
llung li^ss intimately Geriiiaii tlian this sketch wouKt 
have been preferable. 

Who, then, was 'rrcilschke ^ The great I’nissiar^ 
apologist w'as not a Prussian at all, but a Saxon 
of Slav origin. In 1863 he was appointed ])rf>fes.sor 
of political science at the Pniversity ot J^rcMbiirg in 
the (.irand Duchy of Baden, and soon became 
notorious for Jiis political vn'ws and tlie ruthlessn 
vigour with which he expressed them. I'hnse were 
days one .should remember, bed ore* there was any 
united ('.ermany. Hadc*ii w.is a small state*. 1 reit- 
schke disbelieved vicdeiitly in small statc'-^. and loudly 
advcjcated the IVussian idea ol a big singlt* (leinian 
kingdom. His patnolisin was oJ tlie right ( haiivin 
istic order. He decia mod with sjiet i.d 'icorii against 
tlie traces of brench inllni'nc.e k fe in South ( a'nnany 
by Napoleon's Confederation of the Khinc^ and took 
personal offence at the presence of Frenchmen in 
German spas. Pie became so unpopular among; 
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the South Germans who, as an older people, despised 
his beloved Prussians, that he resigned during the excite- 
ment of the Austro-Prussian war in 1866. Soon after, 
lie was appointed to a chair at Heidelberg. He entered 
the Reichstag in 1871 and in 1874 wns given a professorship 
4 it Berlin. He died in 189O. The translation to Jierlin 
was to be expected. Misniarck, who Viclieved as strongly 
in tuning the (Tniversity chairs as Laud in tuning the jnilpits, 
tiad h»ng had his eye on Trtatschke. Here was an historian 
who was more lYussian than the Prussians themselves. 
Prussianised (ieriiiaiiy lunl iu» past, and, like a vulgar 
plutocrat, was eager to be e<|uipj»ed with a hi.story and 
great tr*Tdilions. 'rnMtschke was the very man to voice 

the aspirations 

_ (»f this newest 

, , ' ■ ^ c)f stales which 

* V desired to cut 

^ ' a 1 1 g u r c 1 11 

^ ‘ was* violent in 

j- , , . • • his opinions and 

■ " „ ‘ triicuhuit in Ins 

inaiiuer ; inore- 
;;; jv over lie could iiot 

“ i-\ be answered, as 

' ; - „ he was totally 

''V deaf. The pre- 

, I ^ent biographer, 

' • ' ' who seems a 

singularly naive 
}u*rsou, gives us 
some glimpses 
of 'I'reitschke’s 



“ <,Mntc gnod- 
n.iliircdlv', witli- 
out \Mshing to 
oil end anvliody, 
he eonipured the 
looks of .1 ladv- 
s t u d n I to a 
s<]iKislie(.l bug ” 

ll<‘ seemed sur> 
jmsed that the 
descri])tion was 
not relrshcd ! 

“ 11 c was 
uni(|ue in tliat 
on the one hand 
j he was the best 
edijcatetl. 1 dined 
gentleman, with 
exquisite man- 
ners, yet when 
aroused he dis- 
cliarged a volley 
of invective 
liardly to be ex- 
pected from such 
aristocratic lips." 

I’erhaps, after 
all, it is as well 
that this bio- 
graphical essay 

The Conquest ot Mount Cook comes from an 

(Allru\. intimate friend 

and admirer 1 

Trcitschkc’s views caught the ear of the Prussian youth. 
When some ati erupt was being made alter tlie war to save 
the Catholic and French spirit of the schools of Alsace, 
Treitschke voiced the prevailing sentiment by exclaiming, 
“‘We have the intention to Germanise this ncwly-acquired 
tierman province ; we have the intention and will carry 
it out.” To a World-state colonies were of course a neces- 
-sity ; but the gradual acquisition of them was not to his 
mind : " Cameroons ? What are we to do with that sand- 
box ? Let us take Holland ; then we shall have colonies." 
He believed in slavery, advocated the suppression of 
Socialism by force, and taught that the State should forcibly 
compel labour to work in the cheapest market. England 


received special attention in his speeches. We have spaoo 
only for one or two illustrative sentences* 

" The lack of chivalry in the English character, which presents 
so striking a contrast with the naive loyalty of the Germans, has 
some connection with the English habit of seeking physical 
exercise in boxing, swimming and rowing, rather than in the use 
of noble arms." '* It lies in tlic nature of things that the new 
Great Power of Central Europe must come to an understanding 
with the other Great Powers . . . our last reckoning, that 
with England, will probably be the most tedious and the most 
diihcult." 

Then he goes on to denounce England for its aggressive- 
ness, its hard selfishness, its barbarism and its disr< 3 garo of 
international treaties ! The reader will find these views 
set out at length 
i n t h e eight 
I (^ct 11 res or 
speeches that 
conclude t li e 
volume — strik- 
ing examples of 
gross and bla- 
tant (diauvinism 
of the Chair. 

The fruits of his 
teacdiing may be 
found in the 
ruins of innocent 
Itelgiuiii. 

G. Sampson. 

CAN 

GERMANY 
WIN? 

By An Awf.ri- 

< \N. is net. 

(Pearstm.) 

'I'he anthor of 
tliis book IS an 
Aniencan busi- 
ness man who 
has spent mucii 
ol Ins life in 
Gorman V, and 

has an intimate 
knowledge of the 
resources, aspir- 
ations and ch.ir- 
acteristics of its 
people. On the 
other liand, he is 
well acquainted 
with our own 
country and our 
own pcf>ple. He 
sets himself here 
to study tlic 
causes of the 
War, to coni- 
inent on its con- 
duct, and to 
show that 
thougli we have 
a harder task 
ahead of us than 
we are even yet 
aware of. in the end Great Britain and her Allies will prove 
victorious. He plays the part of the candid friend, and utters 
frankly some truths that are not flattering to our national 
self-esteem ; and these utterances are the more forcible 
since it is clear that he is in full sympathy with us and 
with our ideals. In some things he is mistaken ; he does 
not understand how our men can crowd to the Colours 
singing *' It’s a long, long way to Tipperary," and thinks 
it indicates that they are enlisting eagerly enough, but 
without knowing why. If he had been amongst the men 
of the new Army, as some of us have, he would realise that 
they know why well enough, and have joined just because 
they do know.. It is wonderful how many have joined 
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not because they want to, or because they have any taste 
for adventure even, but from a stern, deep sense of duty 
that should make some of us feel ashamed. They have 
given up good prcjspccts, they have nothing to win by 
our victory, anyhow, but are actuated by the highest 
spirit of patriotism. Of those there arc not a few, and of 
others who go simply because they know what defeat 
would mean for us and are determined that we shall not 
be defeated there are even more. The men who do not 
know why they arc fighting are very few. As a rule, how- 
ever, this American author is shrewdly in the right, both 
when he blames us and when he points 
ou^ the terrible strength and the fatal 


Percy Corder has written a sympathetic and intensely 
interesting account of his uncle’s varied and useful career, 
not the least interesting part of it being the selections from 
liis correspondence with Air. Gladstone, I-ord Alorley, Lord 
Grey, and other men of importance in the social and political 
circles of his time. 

AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

T5v the Hon. Mat’rki*: Bakino. is. net. (Williams & 
Nnrgate.) 

Tn vii‘W of ( terin;in\’‘s clamorous insistence upon her 


weaknesses of our cncniv. 'J'his is one ol 
the most interesting ol tlie many studios 
of the War, and th(‘ ])ooplos involved in 
it ; there is much in its jingos that should 
chasten the thought lul reader, but more 111 
them to liearten than to dishoarlen him. 

THE FIGHTING RETREAT 
TO PARIS. 

By IvoGEK iNori'N. IS. net. (lindder A 

Stougliton ) 

In this newest volume of the Daily 
Telegraf^h War Hooks, Air. Koge.r Ing]>en 
has tc)ld the great storv of the fighting 
retreat from Mons to tlie walls of l*aris 
of our small Hntisli Army. It is a story 
that wall live for ever among the most 
glorious annals ol our race, and Air. Jngpon 
has related it grajdiically and in the fullest 
possible detail, tonsiiltiiig all reports and 
available olticial documiuits, and sparing 
no pains to make his narrative as reliable 
as it is impressive. Whatever great deeds 
the War may give ruse to, it can scarcely 
bring forth any that shall exceed in daring, 
in indomitable courage and cndiiraTKO the 
wondcrlul record of this truunpliant 
retreat. 


SAXIFRAGES. 

By Walter Irving and Kegtnai.tj A. 
Malby, F.R.1*.S. Illustrated m (.ulour 
and Half-tone. -.*s. 6d. net. (Headley.) 

Messrs. Irving .and Alalby are to be 
congratulated on the production ol this 
comprehensive guide to the best varieties 
of Saxifiages or Kockfoils, and to 
the art of cultivating them successfully. 
Wc know of no oth(*r book that supplies 
the expert information concerning these 
plants which they have gathered into their 
pages, and all garden lovers have reason 
to be grateful to them lor doing so 
thoroughly a task that was waiting to be 
done. The illustrations arc, in their kind, 



perfect. 


Irom The Conquest of Mount Cook 
{Alien), 


The Southern Alps* 


ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 

A Biography. By his Nephew, Percy Corokk. Illustrated, 
los. Od. net. (Headley.) 

For over thirty years Robert Spence Watson was a 
prominent worker in the Liberal party — he was one of 
the foremost unollicial political leaders in Newcastle, and 
President of the National Liberal Federation. A great 
educationalist, an able writer, a public speaker, as well as 
an ardent politician, Mr. Watson's many-sided personality 
offered an excellent subject for the biographer, and Mr. 


own culture and the st.ate of barbarism that exists in 
Russia, it is interesting to compare the literatures of the 
two countries. Mr. Maurice Ifanng dcKJs not do that, 
but Ills brilliant, wcU-infonned monograph on Russian 
Literature suggc.sts the comparison, and it is not so much in 
Germany’s favour as, to justify her abnormal self-esteem, 
it ought to be. This serviceable, admirably-written hand- 
book is one of the newest additions to Messrs. Williams Se 
Norgate's Home University Library. ” Other new volumes 
in the series are “ Wars between J.nglard and America," 
by Professor T. C. Smith, and “ A History of Scotland." 
by Professor R. S. Rait. 
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THE CHAEM 
OF THE 
HILLS. 





By Seton Gordon, 

F.Z,S. los. 6d. net. 

(Cassell.) 

This is in every way 
a f||scinating volume. 

It is an account of the 
author’s wanderings 
along the Dee, in the 
Cairngorms a n tl 
among other of the 
wilder ITighland 
pa-sses, in search of 
material for tlie 
naturalist of bird-life. 

'J'here is really no one 
to rival Dr. Ciordon in 
the sy ni })a t Ji i <' 
knowledge of the wild 
birds of those islands, 
unless it be Mr. ifud- 
son. I-ikcMr. Jludson, 

Dr. (iordon is not onlv 
the detached scienlilic 
observer. JJe brings 
to an extensive and 
exact study of ilie 
habits of bird.s, tlio.se 
qualities of insight, 
curiosit y, inti in a e y 
and humanity, whicii 
alone can breathe life 
into the tabulation of 
facts, 'riic book is 
partly for naturalists 
and partly ftir lovers 
of nature, but the one 
aspect snp])lenients 
and illumines the 
other. For ns, the 
most interesting part 
of the book is that 

which throws into lelief the social, domestic, yes and 
psychological hie of tlie Highland birds. Dtarniigan , 
kestrels ; the red grouse , the (jsprey, almost extinct in 
]-iritain and slaughtered to make iashionable ladies' holi- 
days ; the dotterel, also so per.secuted as to be driven for 
refuge to the more remote and solitary jicaks ; the 
peregriiK* iaJi'on, dying tnit, thanks to the \endet(as of 
the keepeis against tliein ; the snow bunting ; the golden 
plover; tlie luilew; tlie t;n\n\ owl; the red kite, 
the oyster- 
catcher ; 
the eaper- 
cail/ic and 
sovereign 
of all, tlie 
golden eagle 
• — these are 
a few of the 
birds, whose 
hunting, 
family and 
de f e n s'i ve 
ac t i V i 1 i cs 
Dr. Gordon 
ex am i n cs 
with patient 
and vivid 
f id e 1 i t y . 

He pays 
honourable 
tribute t o 
, the golden 
eagle^ which 
.owiibif'ito a 


I roni The Charm of the Hills 

((wi.sst//). 



peculiar tenacity of 
affection and strength 
of character, pairs 
with its mate for a 
span of life which is 
usually longer even 
than abnormal human 
longevity. I'he photo- 
graphs are plentiful, 
and admirably repro- 
ducctl. 


SIR JOHN 
FRENCH. 

An Authentic 
Biography. 

By Ckcil Chisholm. 
M . A . IS. net. 
(Herbert Jenkins). 

Sir John French, 
like KitcJiener and 
Kolx'its, is another 
of those great men 
who “ do not adver- 
tise,” but quietly go 
on wdtli their work 
and emetgc into 
poimlanty and fame 
iTiridcntiiily. After 
1 he Boei War he 
}»assod out ot the 
iini<‘liglil ; >ve heard 
ol Inni liom time to 
lime, unobtrusively 
and elfn’iently pursu- 
ing the duties of his 
]irotc-sion, and now 
a g .1 in, when the 
ICmpiie is in danger, 
he eonies inevitably 
beloie the public as 
the Commander of our 
I' xjiedit lonary Force 
in I'ranee, and how 
sjileinlidly he has 
ac<|nitted .md i.s still aocjuilting limsell in lh.it onerous 
wo all know. Xcv’crtheless, we know little, lar too little, 
ol the person.ality and tin* career of thi^' victorious soldier, 
fiinl Mr. Cecil Chisholm’s biograjihy appi'ars to make 
>:ood that deficiency at the right time, “ Jl I don’t end 
my davJs as a Field Marslial it will not be lor want of 
trying.” Sir John said many years ago in the mess 
loom of the Kith JJiissars, "and — well, I’m jolly well 
inniig to df) it ! ” And he has done it. Mr. Chisholm tells 

MS of his 
boyhood, 
his entry 
into the 
Army, his 
yearsofhard 
working and 
waiting for 
opportuni- 
ties, and the 
masterful, 
way he used 
them when 
the oppor- 
t u ni ties 
came. It is 
a stirring, 
deeply in- 
teres ting 
study of a 
remarkable 
soldier and 
a brilliant, 


The Home of the Eagle. 


From The History of Beaminster 
{BarnicoU). 


Fork Flack, isra looking kast. 


triumphant 
career. 
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^l\tom The Story of House of Sir P. Pindar, 

Bethlehem Hospital Bishopsqate. 

{Ftsher Unwtn) 



From The Correspondence of St. Patrick's Dbanery. 

Jonathan Swift 
(Bs//). 


THE LONDON 
MUSEUM. 

By P. J. Harvey Darton, 2s. 6tl. net. | (Wells, Gardner.) 

This is one of the books of ** The Treasure House'* 
series, and contains an account of the loiinding of the 
now famous London Museum at Lciiu aslrr House, together 
with a description of its contents. It is f.n more than a 
mere annotated cataloging. 'Khe wtuk h.is b<‘en done with 
thoroughness and syrnpalliy. 'i'luis the cha]der dealing 
with the I^alceolithic Room gives occ isioii Jor an interesting 
account of Rre- Roman J.ondon, and every lehc dealt 
with is invested with mtere.st by (‘xplanatoi y loinmenti. 
This applies gcnor.dly to lli(‘ book thionghout, which 
inoreov^er contains many illiistrali*)irs (hv Mr. L. Russell 



From The London Mu.seum The Georgian Toy SHOPk 

{Wallin Gardner). 


Conway), ol the more important relics. Concise yet with 
much historii.iil and anecdotal allusion, tlie liuthor in 
the course of some 230 pages contrives to cover the story 
of London and its leading worthies by lelerence to the 
items in the great reliquary oi wdiich the museum consisted. 
It is of course very lar from exhaustive even in its descrip- 
tion of the curios disidayed in Laiieastei House. We would 
have liked to have a fuller descrijition ol the pictures 
exhibited there. But as an illustrated guide to the l^ondon 
Museum it leaves little to be desiixul, and even to those 
lovers of London who arc not able to jiay our newest 
museum a visit it will l>e full ol interest. J'lie London of 
our forefathers and all that belonged I0 it is year by year 
passing out of sight, and it is no small boon that so much 
of it as is curious, interesting, historically valuable should 
be preserved for us both in the mu.seum itself and in this 
pleasant book about it. 
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ETON IN THE 
EIGHTIES. 

By Eric Parker. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 

Mr. Eric Parker has some of the happiest memories of 
his life at Eton, and has gathered them into one of the 
pleasantest, most interesting books of reminiscences that 
even Eton has inspired. He writes of " Chamber customs 
and traditions ; the Inws and practices relating to fag.s 
and fagging ; in one long and very delightful chapter he 
racalls all he has known of the riv'cr and the playing fields ; 
in another he tells cd the litoii Eille Volunteer ; and in 
another, that makes a special appeal us, writes of the 
various school magazines and their prineij^al contributors. 
There is a capital chapter, too, on “ Mastens," through 
which, as throngJimit the book, fire scallered a lot of good 
and amusing ancedotes. Mr. I'arker writes of Eton and 
all that jiertains it with tlie pride and atiection natural 
in an Okl Boy, and gives tlie fullest and most vivid 
series of pictures ol every pliase of the hie that is lived 
there, it is a book that will he read with great interest 
by all i'.lonians, and by all who enjoy similar memories of 
other of 0111 great I ’liblie Schools. 


HOME LIFE 
IN CHINA. 

By Isaac Taylor Headlano. 10s. od. (Mcllmen. 

Professor Headland is a \ery distinguished American 
scholar who lor many years held an ac adcinic. position of 
distinction in China lie knows that country as few 
Europeans know it. and liis description of the home life 
of the Chinese is one of thte best informed and most in- 
timate tliat has vet been written. After a description 



J rofH Eton in the Eighties Mathematics. 

[Smith, hldcr). Rev. E. Hale. 


of a CTiine.so home, he gives us a remarkable 
account of the hie ol a diiiiesc child. The 
yellow infant is even nlol(^ fortunate than liis 
white brother and sister 111 the possession of 
iiur.scry rhymes. T'he author collected more 
than six hundred of these ditties, and it would 
seem from the specimens he gives that the same 
notions appeal to children all the world over. 
Therii is one rhyme whu h is an exact parody of 
“ Old Mother Hubbard,” and another for the 
finger game wdiich corresponds to our Little 
I^ig went to Market ” At school the child 
begins with what is known as the Trimetrical 
I’niiier, the first sentence ol which states “ Men 
one and all in infancy are virtuous at heart, 
tlieir moral tendencies the same, their practice 
wide apart ” — a great truth quite beyond the 
comprehension of a child. One very interest- 
ing chapter is devoted to a translation of 

wdiat the Chinese girl is expected to learn. 
As the author points out, this academic 

classic shows that a girl’s trials are mostly 
the result of the communistic character of 
Clunese family life — the effort to live in 
peace and harmony with all her sisters-in- 
law. Before leaving this deeply interesting 
book which everybody should read, it is 

worth while repeating a remark of the author's, 
that it is a great mistake to imagine as 
most people do that Chinese life is as solemn 
as a funeral. One of the best chapters in 
the book is devoted to Chinese humour, 
which flatly contradicts this impression ; it 

is queer, dry, quaint, but the fun and whimsi- 
cality of it are the real thing. A word of 
special praise must be given to the illustrations, 
which add appreciably to the interest of the 
volume. 



.,1 


Ffmn Home Life in China 

{Methuen), 


A Chinusu SiNaiNo Girl. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
IRISH JUDGE. 

By M. McD. Bodkin, K.C. i6s. net. (Hiirst & 

Blackett.) 

Judge Bodkin’s recollect ion.s are the result of a full, 
active and varied life, and make very interesting 
reading. The go.ssip is of a kind so agreeable, and is 
told with such engaging naturalness, that it was with 
rcluciiincc that we closed the book. A large jiart of 
it deals, it is true, with men and matters eonnecled 
with the Law, and on this account may appeal more 
to those who arc intimately associated with the legal 
profession than to the general reader. 'J'hc remainder 
of the volume, however, contains recollections of many 
well-known and distinguished }iers(>na]ities with vhom 
the author came in contact, not only in l*arlinnient. 
of which he wa.s a member, but in tlie JVess and in the 
J.)rainatic J’rofession. The chapters on C'.ladstone, 
J’arnell and Justin McC arthy are jiartu iilarly enjoys 
able ; and his knowledge; and opinions of plays and 
actors, past and present, should give pleasure to all 
those to whom the Stage makes apjieal. Of the many 
good stories in the book, the lollowing is an exam)>le. 
Mr. McDonagh, K.C'., was giving advice to a solicitoi 's 
clerk who was too eager to go into tJie l)ox as a 
witness. “ Never,” said the K.C.. ” never swear in a 
Court of Justice to anything that can be jiroved to 
be false by a document in the po.ssession of your 
opponent, for that ivoitld be a lit\" 'I'lie phfdo- 
graphs of well-known Irishmen and ICnglishinen add 
a chaim to an admirable book; a caricature of 
Mr. Balfour in the days of hi.s C hief Secretaryship 
serves as a vivid reminder ot a state ol thiiig.s that is 
passing. 



From Eton in the Eighties Rev. E. Hale Celebrates 

{Smith, Llder). A Victory. 

THE KAISER'S MOTHER. 

?y. net, (\ishel.) 



From Recollections of an Irish Judge At it Again t 

{Hurst Blackett), Cartoon from ** United Ireland." 


Tins is a thea]) popular edition ol tlu; memoir of 
*‘'rhe J'.mprcss J'rederick the hughsh mother of 
our arcli-enemy the Kaiser. riiough it had years 
oi liap])iness, hers was not altogether a hajipy life. 
She sultered iniu h, by re.ison ol her baighsh birth, 
Ironi the jealousy, dislike, haired e\eu of the 
(Teriuan t'ourt. e.specTall>' alter the dealh of her 
consort, the hiuperor hredenck even her .son, the 
Kaiser, openly treating Jiei with disrespeet and 
uiikindiK;s.s, 111 order lliat he might not be su.spectcd 
ol I'.nglish sympathies and so Jose the lavoiir of 
his j>eople. Somewhat inclined to ]k‘ autocratic, 
the Liu press was iie\'(‘itlieless a person ol en- 
gaging manners .ind generous nnpiil.ses, a woman of 
intellect aial stri^iigth ol will, and tins story of 
hei Ilk* IS well done and malves 'leeply inleresting 
reading. 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN. 

WiJftfM aiul llluslralcd h\ .A. C. iMlcJiAl.L. net. 

(H }dLl»*r A’ Sioin;:ht'>n. ) 

-Mr, (' Michael, the well-known arti^^t, has been 
on a pilgrimagi; thifingh Spain, visiting all its 
beautdnl and lainons towns and cities, and not 
ov(*rlookmg its piclnr(‘S(ine xillages, nor llie fasci- 
iiatKiiis ol its lowlain.l and tnoinilain sf eni“ry by 
the way. lb* has writU’n his own story ol tlioso 
wanderings— a verv gossipy, enlertaiimig narrative 
that is nearly as jileasant to rc'ad as Ins paintings are 
to lf)ok at. N(‘arlv- but, aflei all, the iiaintings are 
the thing. Tliev are steejied in the golden sunlight 
and the magic shadows ot Spain - they rellect the 
restful, romantic gi'iiuis ol the jilaie witli a most 
sensitive delicacy skill, and the studies of 

certain types of the Sjiamsli i)eoplc are admirably 
realised. 
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l-rom The World of Life Forest in Kelantan. 

dv Hull ). 

THE WORLD OF LIFE. 


l»y Uk. Aii UKi) Kussi 1, Waliack net. (t. hajnn.m \ 

‘Hall). 

ViTv wi'hoinn is thr nml 1 hna]H‘r (‘dihon ulmdi 

liLLs jusl apju'.irfd i>l l>r. .Mirial !\usscl A\.dUn.o’t> 


work, “ The World of Tdfc,*' a work which may well be held 
to be one of the most striking manifestations recently 
made of tliiit movxment towards a return to God, with 
which so many of our greater men of science liave now for 
iniiriy years been associated. T'he very sub-title of the 
b(»ok, wlierein the author claims that the universe is “ A 
Manifestation of Creative Power, I^irective Mind, and 
Ultimate Piirj)ose," would have made it suspect in orthodox 
evolutKuiist ciTvles two decades ago ; to-day, save among 
tin' cruder devotees of materialism and frec-thoiiglit, it 
ptiss(;s uncliallenged. “ 1 endeavour,” says Dr, Wallace, 
sjieakiiig t>f one hue of argument only, ” to sllow^ \^y a 
careful consideration ol the structure ol the laird’s feather, 
of the m.irvidlous transfoi mat ions of the higher' insects, 
and more (‘si^ei-ndly of the liighly eJ.ihorateil wing-scales 
of the l.ej)ido})teia, tlie absolute necessity for an organising 
and directive Lih* Pi'ini iple in order to account, lor the 
very ]X)SSi]>ilit y of these ('omplex outgrowths,” Dr. 
Wallace, indee<l, prr »s(sciiles Ins en(]uiry along the routes 
ol biology, g(‘ology, and ]>h\’Siology. aiul the I'hapter which 
he de\otes to an (‘x.'i,ini nation ol the (anses and uses of 
]>ain still 1 cm. Lins one ot the most penetrating and sug- 
gestive iliscoursi‘s that have been written on the subject. 


A WOMAN IN CHINA. 

J*> (iMiNT. 15s. net. (\Vern(‘r L.iiiric.) 

Miss (h'Liint is an experienc 0(l and alert traveller, a.nd her 
loiiner book ” Aloiui m West Afrit a,” was a monument of 
unprejinln (*d t andour, good stnise and at cur.ite observatnui. 
The ]>resent lecoid ol her waiulenngs in China is a little 
less inttuesting. partly b(‘t.<iiise a large part ol them are 
eontintMl to Ihibnm ami its neighlxnirhood, and partly 
becau.se it needs a .sojtnirn of ye.iis to penetrate tJie signi- 
ficance of the vast and m\sterious Chintise civilisation. 
Miss Ciaiiiit IS wise to l.ilK lor the mt>st pait t)f plact^s of 
interest ami m>t to tlwell loo ninth tui C'hineso psvehohigy. 
lltM one e\( uision t)l t onsidei able length took liei Irtnn 
Kebniii tt> the holder mount.ains .iiul o\t;r tin; Great Wall 
into Inner Mongolia, as far as Jehol, the ancient 1 hinting 
l.otlge ol llie Mailt lius. She? ndiirneil to Kt;bnin in a boat 
along tin* iiver l.an. As a Ti;sult, she has written a vivid, 
ti<;sh ami spontaneous ae.eount ol what sht; saw. In her 
last t.haptei, she is rathei sev'ere iiiioii the prospects and 
conditions ol tlu^ Chmc*se, ami hopes ttu a fiituic; civilisation 
on tin; Western mode;!, k’tmiemhering Ihe hdly of 

Ja])an m that par- 



tuailar, and that 
tht! example of the 
West IS nt)t c|uito 
so bt!nerit'aa.l as its 
advot'.ates declare, 
le.t ns liojw that 
China, ft)r all her 
sms, will evolve 
herself on her owm 
and on ntibody 
clse’s lines, 'rhere 
art; ma.ny excellent 
photographs. 

FIRST 
LESSONS 
IN WAR. 

15v SpENSliU Wjl- 

Kii\.soN. 11 net. 

(Methuen.) 

.An uncommonly 
useful luindbook for 
tiilicers, non-com- 
nnssioued officers 
and men of the new 


From Rambles in Home Counties 

{^ Blachic ). 


Rustic Footbridge over the armies by an expert 

Crane, Fulwell Park. in the arts of War. 
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THROUGH UNKNOWN 
NIGERIA. 

By John H . Kaphael. 15s. net. (Werner 

Laurie.) 

Mr. Raphael was fornioiiy travel-editor of Ihe 
African World, and, in lliu rapacity i)t special 
correspondent to that perKMlical, he paid a 
lengthy visit 1o Nigeria. The story ol that visit 
is told in this book, and Mr. Kaphael’s observa- 
tions should be of coiisider.diU' \ ahie to all wlm 
contemplate a journey to \Vi*st A Inca, .i.nd ol 
similar interest to tlioso who seek inlonnation 
concerning British adniiiiistra.tion lu that rt'gion* 
Cost ot transpoit and li\'ing, cliin.it le l oinlitioiis, 
law and police, social ( ustoins and hnbits of 
Hausa and T\igan tnlies, trade and coniintnce, 
railways, and the inilitarv training ol the nali\i‘. 
regiments, arc amongst the. subjiiits de.ilt with 
by the author, to w’hoin evt;rv l;i.ciiilv "’eeins to 
bave boon given by the British resnlcMits lorn, l.iir 
.and honest understanding of the state ol alf.iirs. 
A large number ol photographs are a helplid 
addition to tlie letterpress. 


l i'om A Woman in China 
[lAiunt). 


Gate of a Walled City. 



IN A CUMBERLAND DALE. 

By I’Eiiev Wiriri Rs. net. (Ciraiit Kiclnrds ) 

'I'his book IS the ex]jression of (‘nihnsiasm for the Lake 
'Country, and is titled to t('m]it ot Iiers tet seek those haunts ; 



THE PLEA OF PAN. 

Bv’lliNK\ \\' Xi viNsoM. j Oil net liii kvvortJi tMi C'o.) 

“ 'The Llea of J 'an ” was piil)lishe<l in H)oi and rea])fiears 
in tlie handv gtd-nj) of the “ h'oailnumder ” Senes. As a 
siistainei] idfort in eimseiously stylish writing it is 
soiiKdlung of an .u'hievenienl , though we ]>reler Air. 
Xcvinson wlum lu* is nioie i onlessedly .1 jouinalist, 
deseribing things sism in a dm ('1 .ind trlliiig inaiiiier. 
\\’(^ get a ]>leastm( but too l)riel glim|)se ol that 
aspei t of him in the lew , ol desenption of a 

battlefield at the beginnini ol I he chapleT (alhid 
“ 'fhe h'ire of Ln»mt‘lheiei 1 hat is tar more 
eoiu lining than the soil ot di iipinm ot “things 
seen ” whn h re. ids like ti nahanlle ol the visions of 
.Vnioltl's “ StiaviMl Ki-vellei.” 'I lie iii trod net (.iry 
essav on 11 j(‘ nni l.iimed tisritoiv ol the soul 
where (.ioalsh.inks nsgns is pheasant and short 
enough not to w’eaiv by its [)ienosil\‘; but l*aii 
himself, when he I'omes on tin- si ene, is intolerably 
prolix, ami though he insists olbm i;nongii on Ids 
siinjile ami ev en rude n. it lire, he talks like tlie most 
liookish ot books. I'oi inst.ince : 


l)est 
Ihe 
tin >se 


From In a Cumberland Dale Abbot’s Bay. 

{Granl Richards). 

but, and this is its highe.st meiit, it w'ill be 
appreciated by those wlio know the lakes well 
book tieats only ol ])eiwent Water; many of 
who haunt the lakes c.onliue themseUcs almost 
<iatirely to their laxoiinte w^ater, lor while 
.all the lakes have much in coiiinion, every 
-one has its spec ia.l lealuies. Air. Withers is not 
the mere tourist. <jr holiday maker, he has been 
ifortuiuite enough to know l>ciaveiit Water at 
.all periods of the year, and like <dl true nature 
lovers he kmnvs the ]ileasures of the ditterenl 
seasons, and (.an di'scribe with cnthiisi.ism the 
beauty ol wind and rain, and can evini la.Ik ot 
the maguihceiice of the mist. He goes to no 
•extremes, am.! will lake books out with him 011 
his wanderings, and w^heii he eonies honiv- to 
his cottage approi.iates Hie eomlorls of civilisa- 
tion. 'J'he book is divided into .short chapters 
.<lescriptive ot diltenmt aspects of nature and 
humanity, tiie brief ati’oiiiits of l)alethw\aite 
.and Skellthorn will be recognised as true by all 
those w'ho have talked with their neighbours 
-wdien living iii the l.akes. Naturalists will 
•enjoy Ins descriptions ot the birds amJ beasts. 

Mr. Whther’s style is very pleasant, and the 
•quotations with which the volume is eii- 
irichcd show a sound and individual literary 
taste. 


“ I sit beside the tisher all niglit, lar out ;d sea in his 
loiielv boat lie is lough and Ja.iv\', twusLed with wet 
and ( old ; lu- .smells ot mds and lislios' .ties ; to me he is inort: 
IxMiililul Dirin th(‘ great mailile ro'.cidon ol Medos. I stand 
witli tlK‘ liunt>r, wuitiiig 111 tin- su<av till the lurry ereatures 
])ass. r know llieii switl fjiiiiis .nid lie. joys, holh tiii/zlecl 



From Through Unknown Nigeria 
(Laurie). 


Na 1, Kano* 
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and drH‘<l hkt* l<*a 1 lK*r, in 
his old l>liic I o;il and 
bits of skins, lit- is fainr 
to me tlian naked Artemis. 

I am witli tli(‘ miner, 
lie\vin^» in Jus ^jallei v 
under llie eartli , when 
the roof falls in. 1 l»old 
liis l»af fen'd head. J-lis 
mates sa\' 'lie wasn'l 
a bad soil fd man ; tn>\v 
lie must he huiieil ' H is 
wih* and « In Id ten ( r\ , 
and I er^' with them, 
more than for tlead /eiis 
f»i an assassmali'd Kin^' 

I holfl the plouylishare 
wiKi the ))lo\iM|iman. r(‘- 
ioi( in^ 111 tlie damp eaitii 
and in tie* ni.m ho is 
so like it . no jierfumed 
I ) i o n A' s Ml s smells so 
swei't. 

Anil so on ; loi all 
Ibe world as thoupih 
ibe f^od bad been read- 
ing ( )sear \Vild(‘, as 
very likidy lie bad. lie 
admits to beiii^ a bttl(‘ 
old-faslnotied. lie is 
especial I V loud of llic‘ 
inversion trick : 

Jncold and damp and 
ini.sery 11 u‘v lived.” 

Sennet lines the i?ocl 
suddenly ilrojis to 
romi'dy and, missing 
liis foothold, sprawls 
into h a t li o s. ” He 
(lYornethciis) taught 
them (men) Ibe inoro 
(lilficull art of calcu- 
lating jiroba bill lies by 
the .sbapci and colour of tlio insides of .sacriliced animals, 
ami by Ihe, general apix’araiice of a sirloin at dinner.” 
b'ood inspiiC's another misseil elfei 1 ” Tlie joints of 

bebomoth vsc'n* Iheii lood, and with jiails of loaining 
milk tlicy Wtished dinvii tln^ slices of 1 ('\ i.dliaii.” \\’<' 
admit that Mr. Novinson does not want us to take Ids 
l*aii too sen(jusl\ ; but, nnloi t llllalel^'. we cannot believe 
in him at all. And tins is the gnsiti'i pity because 
among liis stiltc'd and 1 liniis\- jilir.ises tliere aie, maiiv 
good idi*as which we should like to sei* worked out bv 
Mr, Nevinson liim.sell watlioiit the aid ol ,\ sawdust 
intermediary. 


WOMEN 
UNDER 
POLYGAMY. 

By Walter M. (’.am i- 
cjiAN. 1 £;s. net. (kloldcry 
and Hardinghani.) 

1^ I y g a 111 y is am 
institution under which 
tlie larger proportion of 
women in the would live., 
and Mr. I’.alliclian’S’ cx- 
liaustivc empiiry into 
tlie matter is one wliich 
no student of sociology 
ran allord to neglect. 
As the author .says ii» 
his preface, polygamy,, 
like monogamy, must 
be judged by its fruits,, 
and in liis masterl^^- 
treatment ol the subject 
lie has been content,, 
lor the most part, to 
lay the facts befoie his. 
readers and to allow 
tlieni to draw iheir own. 
conclusion, fie has two 
excellent chapters oil 
the origin ot the harem 
and a description o(i 
the anciinit harem, and 
lie tells us with minute* 
care liow' the systeiUj 
w^orks in India, 111 
Thirma, in d’nrkev, im 
h'gvpt, Arabia, ix'orth 
.Mnca, Persia, t Inna* 
ami Japan, and linally in tlie \\’(‘slern World. No. 
one who iT.'uls tins book lan lightly dismiss tber 
practue of ])(>Iygamy as "abominable and indecent.’" 

( )])inions dilter widely as to the freedom ami position 
of women under the system. Mrs. (’.aniel, for example., 
deilaic's tJial lurkish women jiossess all the legal jiersoiial 
and ]iroj)nctor\ right'-, necessary to give tlu-m a .social 
])osihon ei|ii.il. if 111)1 superior, lo that id IbiiojKMii woinorj 
genetalJy, whilr Sir hdwiii Peai-., on the «>ther hand,, 
states tlial the ]iosition ol women in Moslem is lower 
tlian in (linstiaii I'ounlries. Mi. (lalluhan’s abli^ ami 
exh<msti\e investigation ot the siihjecl will enable readers^ 
to ]udge lor themselves. 
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By G. E. Muton. Illustnited by G. A. S. Forrest. 7 s. 6(1. 
net. (Jack.) 

JVlr. Mitton has made a cinematographic kind of hook 
«n which he brings all the C( 3 lour and strangeness ol hall the 
countries of the world together for the beni^fil (»f y(.>utliful 
.and curious reachns. His is a chatty, jovial kind of narra- 
tive, and should be just the thing for the bov wliose mind 
is set on travel. Such a youth may cro.ss the sea m Mr. 
Mitton ’s companv, and gaze in imagination upon the 
loveliest, the most 
•exciting and the 
en o;^ t e .\ t rao itJ m a. r y 
•cities and inonu- 
m e n t s o t t h (' 
inoderii world. Ih^ 
may travel in 
Egypt in a cara- 
V a n o i (' a m e 1 s 
“those strange 
looking beasts 
mincing along hk<j 
•gigant ic peacocks, ’ ’ 
iis the author })ic- 
turesipicly puts it, 

•or he may ga/e 
respect 1 nil V or 
anore probalilv dis- 
Tesjiect fully u])on 
the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx at Gizeh, or 
lie may take .1 u-.ilk 
w i t Ii his guide 
about Jerusalem, 

-and marv(‘l a.t the 
Jews gatlnni'd at 
theirwailing jikues. 

Thence to Sue/, 
the gateway of the 
•cast, and 011 to the 
Indian ocean, right 
into the lands of 
mystery and magic. 

Ceylon and India 
4 i,re brought before 
the reader, and in 
the aiillioi's faini- 
Jiar but vivid prost; 
the land of temples 
.and bonzes gleams 
be I ore oiir (jyes. 

Voyages in ('aTg<.» 
boats and 111 ]iriTKe- 
ly liners are taken, 
and all kinds of 
theatre.s, booths, 
bo.xing-shows, dan- 
cers, voyages and 
advent uri^s ol every 
kind are described. 

Eor a boy with a 
<lash of imagination and the old truAxi-longm^ of our i.ice, 
here are some happy hours 


A HANDBOOK TO THE POETRY OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 

By Kalimi I.)uranp. ios. od. net. (I I odder A ) 

Tt is easy to be superior abiiiil .such things as concordaix es 
and haiidbooks t(j poets, l)ul if some admiring ('ontemporaiA' 
liad done for CJiaiuer i>r Shakespeare wJiat has now been 
done for Rudyanl Kiphng, liow gratelul \Ne shoiiM Ik‘ t.. 
Inm. ( hmerations uiiboiii mav well (.all Mr. Hiirand 
ble.ssed. Hut his work is ol alino-^t e<|iial value on the 
day of its publication as it will be 111 the nmioUjst future. 
JS'o poet needs annotation mf»re than Kiidiiig. lie is full 
of slang and lechnicahlies and allusions. One ha.s been 


used to take much in him h^r granted, rather than spoil the 
pleasure ol continuous reading by hunting for his exact 
meaning in dictionaries. Jhit with all his obscurities ex- 
plained in one convenient v(.)lume, it is easy to master him 
once for all, and forever after enjoy him to the full. Mr. 
Durand's handsome book, wdiich is unitorm with the same 
]iublisher's (^.dition of the poems, is cramini^l witli informa- 
tion. He certainly errs, if anything, on tlie sidi; of giving 
too much than too little. Few ]>eople wall need to be t<^ld 
what a bulkliead ora h.nersack is, or wlm w as th(' Widow. 

Hnl h(' confesses 
th(‘ l.iiill hinist'lf, 
.iiid ]Mils up a 
I (Mson.ibk' eN( iis(^ 
>r it. It IS a g<Jod 
laidl There is 
n< >thiiig moi(‘ iri'J- 
lating th.iii to 
di.iw blank ill a 
book vd ndeuMRe. 

1 d 1 hat tin'll' IS no 
lear in this ( ase, 
t In nigli it is surely 
a n umiefcssnry 
modesty whi( h 
m.ikes him reti- 
cent of till' lull 
meaning of Her- 
majdirodite. And 
if there are s(.)me 
things which we 
ni'arly all know, 
how many more 
au' th('t(.^ (li.it 
most of us don’t ? 
Who, for instaiK e, 

( oiild say ollh.ind 
the nu'amng of 
“ hoki'e mut ’’ ? 
<*r what is llie 
“ kowliai “ .•* or 
who was I )ama,joe 
orSayyid Hurg.ish 
or Hliowani ? An 
examination in the 
works of some 
celebrateiJ author 
used to be a fa- 
\'oiirite form of 
< oiu jH't it 1 (.»n in 
inag.iziiies with 
liter.iiy leanings. 
I'or siK li ]njrj)oses 
Kipling IS no 
longer availabk^ 

I hen' IS loo jier- 
|ct t a tj-ambook 
;u ( ('ssil)li?. Moio 
o\ er, it IS a vei v 
(‘nterta^ning(.J,^m- 
book, and not llie 
it'ss .so by re.isoii of its aiiilim s jierh'c t gravity, ('onimeiic- 
ing, lor instance, on tin.' hin' “ h'or the wine w,i.s old, .ind 
tiu? night IS cold," In' tells us without a siiult. th.it. " the 
elliiCt ol cold Iresh air on .1 man who has Ix'cii drinking 
incautiously in a w.irm i(_»om is olteii disastious imnicdi- 
.'itely lie comes into the.* o]>en he i.s liable to be overcome 
by Inpior, tlie (‘llt'et ol whn h he has, till linai, liardly 
hilt." Ii the Jiigliesl limnoiir is lo i ojk eal himioiir, Mr. 
Dui.un] IS iinlectl .1 liimionrid o| 1 he Iir-.t i a nk 


ETCHING. 

IjV k! \UI, 11. Kki I> 1 fnl. net. fpLll.nilU I 
'I'liis 1'^ a \ .i]ua[>le ]Ha<. Ileal tn^itise on an art in whicli 
Mr Ket\l i-j a mantel It is admiiablv illustrated liy 
liimseil. 
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the impression, not very distinguished 
in manner, but in a “ colour book **" 
you want colour, and for that Cali- 
fornia is hard to beat. There is rather 
a scanty text to support the thirty -two- 
plates, which range from one end of the' 
j)eiiinsula to the other, mountain, wood- 
land. sea, lake and city. They make the- 
voliiinc one well in line willi the pub- 
lisher’s well-known series, and are worth 
If joking through to catch .a hint of the- 
glow nnd glory of one of the lovclrtjst of 
lands. "I'he still beauty of Mirror TaVc,. 
bosomed deep in woody hills, the Yose- 
iiule I'alls, the wcll-nained Blue I.ake,. 
(iolden (iate, the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
Mount Shasta, provide excellent subjects, 
anfi there is a pretty view of Monterey, 
wheie deep in the beach beyond the- 
anchorage is the ancient tcakwood hull 
of the " Natala,” the ship that carried 
Na]><>leon to JOlba. 

THE BRITISH NAVY 
FROM WITHIN. 

By “ Ex-Poy.\i. Navy." 2s.net. (Hodder 
dc' Stoughton). 

I-ord Charles Beresford laid it down 
some years ago that no matter what sized 
ships we had and however well they were 
armed, " it is the human clement, and only 
the human element, that wins battles." 
This book deals with the Navy as a whole, 
types of ships and gtins and armour, but it 
devotes itself especially to " the human 
element " in the llect — pictures the men 
and the manner of life they live aboard; 
describes the discipline and training; sets* 
forth the pay and privileges and all the- 
d(‘tails concerning tliat human element 
with the familiar intimacy of knowledge 

Prom California McClelland River, Upper Sacramento Valley, that < omes ()iil\ to oik; who lias spent 

{Black), From coloured Ulastraaoii by Sutton Palmer. miicll of hlS OU 11 life oil Olie of Ollf V\ar- 

ships. It is literally what it is described 
CALIFORNIA. as being -the story of the ihitish Navy as seen from within. 

Painted hy Sc 1 ion Palmfu, described by Mau-y Austin A uselul book for reference, and a capital book for general 
iSs. net. (A. iS: Pl.uk ) reading. 

This is an agree j,bli; 
book, meant t<i give 
an idiM of the biMuty 
and charm of (alu 
fornia. 1 li e 1 . 1 . i' d 
'Ties 1 1 K e a in .1 n \' 
coloured dancer’s si.ul 
. . . 1'here’s a .slii]) 
f)f aquamarine tiini 
ing t<i c hi y so j»i as<\ 
that’s for the se.i ; 
amber then lor the 
hollow ( lids of La Jolla, 
and San Juan, siiuig 
glers’ chtls eaten well 
under the shore . a 
strip of scarlet, span- 
gle tl w i t li V i V 1 fl 
diamond dc^v, that for 
the meseinbryanthe- 
munis crowding llu. 
foreshore ; pale green 
of the lupins with a 
w^hite thread through 
it of the highway, 
green again for the 
chamisal, and blue of 
the mountains’ unas- 
sailable sea thought." 

This is a little precious 
perhaps, a little forcing 



From Antarctic Adventure Looking North from Caps Adarc. 

{Fisher Unwin). 
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From Highways and Byways Tattershall Church 

in Lincolnshire and the Bain. 

[Macmillan). 


intellectually idle or jaded. It was a wise instinct 
which led the author to vary his form with occasional 
lyrics, but these are certainly less successful than the 
main body of tlie poem. \Vc select the following lines 
as typical of those distinctively South African in colour 
and atmosphere : 

The sweetest thieves, 

Half bird, half butterfly, sip nectar up 
b'rom many a great Prott'a's painted cup ; 

'Tis lier(‘ tiie lovely AiuarA’llis dwell ; 

'the sighing 7.e]>hvr^ know the pathwav well ! 

lien* till' great I )i‘*as, hnvenng o’er the si>imgs, 

( la/.c v\ith delight upon llu'ir cinnson wings ; 

1 heir little sisters, in tlwir IxMinets blue, 

(in'en aisle and grassy cloisler w.iikU'I' tlirough. 

Wined with hoi lava seems the Ur.int/, ablaze 
With ('rassnla . around tienibles a ha/e 
( )f soflei colour. 

If Mr. Vini‘ lliill ('an foiget that be ever read JWpc, 
and sinuiUaneonsly remember llnnvriiiig’s dictum 

tJiat “ a tiee’s mere firewood unless linmanised,’' he 
may aeliie\'i‘ his ambition I0 give a voice to South 
Atiica. 

Mr. Cei'il Kciberts is already well known to certain 
sections of the verse- reading public. Not only through 
his two jni'\'ioiis ^'(>lllInes, hut through the Poetry 
Jlevicw and Ilritii>h Ileview (in both of which .some 
of his longesi and most ambitious poems have 
appeared), lie has been ste.nlily advancing liis position 
for some lime, “ Tlirungh b'yes ol Youth ” is 


another long ste]! fcjrvvard, tliongh wo tliink he was 


TABLE MOUNTAIN. 

By A. Vine Hale. is. bd (f. Maskew Miller, Cape 
'I own . ) 


mistaken to begin it with the; Dedieal icjii w'ritten 
on his Wventy-first birthday ; a j>oem not sufficiently 
indicative of the power of some ol its successors — 
“ Strayed Hylas," lor instance, and ('Jilton Church,’* 


THROUGH EYES OF YOUTH. 

By Cecil Koberts. 2s, bd. net. (James Clarke.) 

Mr. A. Vino ITall has recently given up a secure /500 
a year " for the privilege of joining the little band of fools 
who arc endeavouring to remove the reproacli that ‘ South 
Africa has no literature.’ " Jt is fileasant to learn that 
the endeavour has been, fio far, successful The unpre- 
tentious little book which reaches us in a modest dress 
of green paper is now' in its seventh edition, and has attained 
to the dignity of a special separate issue hound in leather, 
with coloured illustnilKJiis by tlie author. Turning to the 
contents, w'c lind tliat Mr. Vine's muse is not ungratelnl 
for the saeritice he 


w'hich, tliough it owx‘s something to (iray, is not unmindful 
or uiuvorthy of its obligation. Many of the verses have 
a limpid sweetness, a sobiT twnlight cliann, adequately 
harmonising wnth their model, as wdth their subject — 
though it IS quite likely that viMses so unforced in feeling 
were eonseioiisly modelled on no poetic ancestor. 'J'hcrc 
IS power in the ])oem whicli eidioes the cry of the unborn 
t(.)r life ; and the time-wvirn theme of the (ireek myth is 
re-colonred and ro-vitalised in the song of llylas and 
Ileracles But the poem most ])o[)ular with the general 
]mblic will certainly be “ 'riie Strike,” a trenchant and 
tragic studv of modern industnal conditions ajipropriatcly 
dedicated If) Mr. Palm k Mat'Ciill. We quote a picture 


has made in her 
honour. ” 'J'able 
Mountain” is one 
ol those 1 i 1 1 I e 
books of verse 
W'hich can be read 
with genuine en- 
joyment even 
by a reviewer. 
Written in the 
old-fas 111 fined 
heroic coujilet of 
]k)pc, it freshens 
that threadbare 
form with a 
Natiire-w^orship 
as sincere as 
Wordsworth's, if 
less lofty in its 
results. The verse 
runs with delight- 
ful smoothness, 
avoiding en- 
tanglement in any 
of those verbal or 
metaphysi cal 
mazes which 



make hard i^rom The Kentish Coast 
reading ” to the [Chapman Hall), 


Romney MARSHsa 
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THE^ BUDTCWTAN 
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I rom Belgium ; Her Kings, Kingdom and People 
{Long). 


Palace of Justice. Brussels. 


ot lh(’ woilviiif^ \v(un.in TKjhIy tiu(‘ In as all who know 
her in her native hannls will leslily : 

I.et f.Liii no willi iis blasting breath mow down 
1 lie lio.i ilorl iiu iscs of the slarv'ing town, 

Xo lH)rn but 1 1 at .i lioroine sIi.lII hliow 
What V inan s< riliocs to oiidow' 

'I Jio n cjssarv ll nigs tor those sh loves : 

No stn :line I mo Itiit wliorc* a vonian tnovt's 
■| hat .si o is .stro gosl 111 the hour )f need. 

And hi rs the in id that yilans Ihe .saving dc’od. 

I’ho ohild unw’oaiied niav suck a nother's blood, 

,\nd drink her very hte in place cf food. 

There are liner lines in tlie poem, but none oi a liner 
spirit. S, (ll.KTKUDL b'OKI). 

PEAKS AND 
PRECIPICES. 

Scrambles in the Dolomites and Savoy. Tiv Guilki Kfy. 
Translated by J. li. C. ICaion. los. od. net. (Unwin) 

All who know aiiv'tbing of tbo literature of the moun- 
tains know (Inido Key’s great bocik on tlie Alat lerhcnii. 
Hero m this lincly illuslrali'd cpiarto is a companion 


volume even more generally interesting than its prede- 
cessor. Some perhaps leel that a wdiole l>ig tome about a 
single mountain is lo(< much of .1 good thing ; Init they 
will have no complaint against the presimt volume, wdiich 
langes Irom tli(^ Mont JUanc aiguilles to the fantastic 
J>olonn 1 (‘s. Channingly writlen, w^itli Ihe appealing 
“subjectivity” wliiili the older .school of waiters felt too 
ililtident 01 loo .sell-conscious to inluso into tlieir work, 
it wall interest tho.se wdio stay m the valleys almost as 
miicli as thc>so whe* scale the heights. It is not too pro- 
lessK»nal or technical. Its pleasant narrative Hows easily 
without any failure of continuity- there are no berg- 
schrujids in (inido Key’s style, bnrther, more blessed 
than many foreign waatcas, he has found an ideal translator 
in Mr. Katoji, who di'serves more than the small type 
allotted to him on the title-] lage. 'I'he book belongs to 
the literature of the newer mountaineering TJie old 
climber w'as never ha})py olf the snow ; tlie new is never 
ha])j>y otl the rocks, and Ins ideal ot a happy day is not 
one ol the big p(^aks, but the Dent du Kcquiii or the Mum- 
mery crack on the Grepon. Here, Hum, are thrilling 
loi.ks in plenty, from the J >rn in the w^cst to the V^ljolet 
d'oweib in the east. A cajiital book. 





ttom if'eaKs ana £^iecipice» Cimon della Pala from the Rosetta. 

(Fisher Unwin), 
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From The Kentish Coast 

(Chapuiun Hall). 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN S 
SPEECHES. 

Indited 1»\ ("HAKf.i'.s liovi) With iin Iiilrtxliic'tion by Tm- 
Kuiiii Hon. Avstem C.'hammi ki mn. \uls. 15s, ’ (Con- 
stiiblc). 

T\Ir. Cliiiinberlain's spoorhes arc* of Hit* few that are as 
to read as to hoar, and Ibis and catholic colloc-- 

lion of tliein, c.uoliilly and well (.‘(bled bv i\lr. t'barlcs 
liciytl, will moct with a welcoino from a very wide ciiele 
•of his iriends and opponents, who will be f;lad to have so 
Tuany fine exani]ilos ol his ortil<irical geiiins tlius fittinf'lv 
prosorvod to them. We hu]»e to deal fully with the 
volnmtjs in our next issue. 

ATKINS AT WAR. 

J5 vJ \mes \. Kilpa'ikick. is. net. (Herbert J(‘Tikin.s.) 

No re})orts that hnv(‘ come from the front give us st> 
full and intimati,* an idea of what is ha]ipening there — the 


THUiCAfiTbkuAYAy 
BVILT IN Ttlb: 
YEAKK- 1540 

THU WAbb WAS 
KF-IWILT INTHl 
VEARL 

Walmer Castle. 


hum 
kind 
of t] 



From England of My Heart 
{Dent). 


fierce fighting 
against odds, the 
hardships cheer- 
fully endured, the 
gaiety a n d good- 
humoiir of our sons 
a n d brothers and 
friends who wake 
and sleej:» to the 
.sound of gnn-fire--- 
as we g(d fi'om the 
k'ltors tht‘ soldiers 
have iJiemselves 
writ Urn home to 
their relations. Mr. 
K i I p a, t r u k has 
nnnic' a very good 
se](‘ctu>n Iroin the 
large nnmb(‘r of 
SIM h letlei's that 
li a V e found their 
Wily into the pa]»ers; 
bv iidioit ])ara- 
Y ~ j YEAKK • 1 5*4 O p h r a sing .a ii il 

.\ I THU Y/Al.b WAS fiei|iJenl «iiiotatioji 

be distils all that is 
most cbaiiK tenstic 
fiom them and has 
fashioned a book 
that is a veritable 
dociiiiicnt of the most jxiignant and interesting 
Von mav lorm .1 bid ter i<lea from these pages 
events of the wai, tht* (omlinons in which il is 
being waged, and the qinilitv and characters of the iigliliiig 
num. th.iii from a wildcTiiess of oflnjal n^ports. 'The 
silhouette figure ol a romiuy At kins drawn by laeiit.- 
(ien. Sir iU)beit Jkulend ’owell makes a verv efleetive 
lover design. 


OUR GLORIOUS 
HERITAGE. 

An Anthology of Patriotic Verse 
for Boys and Girls. 

I'.dilcd hv < S. Evans, is net. (1 IciTicin.irin.} 

No liti-r.ilurc is rii her than onr fjvvn in poems of jiaf notism, 

ami Mr. ('. S. ICvans 
lias made an ex- 
c client selection 
admirably .suited 
to the y o n n g (M* 
readers he has in 
view, and well 
arranged 111 i o 11 r 
sections, the titles 
of which sutficiently 
explain themselves. 
'J'hoy are, " Songs 
of the M o t h e r - 
1 a n tl ' ’ ; ‘ ‘ 'T h c 

J^ageaiit of Hritish 
History ", " Songs 
and Jiallail.s of 
the Sea,’’ 1 1 d 
" The Mother and 
the Sons - the.se 
last having, of 
course, sj>ecial 
concern with the 
Hritains overseas. 
There is a. capital 
intrcxl net ion by 
the Rev. JI. C. 
Becidiing. 

THE DOWNS. 
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CHfUSTlilAS im 

NAPOLEON’S 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 
OP x8z2- 

By Edward Foord. With 

32 full' page plates and 15 

maps and plans. i6s. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

In the last few years the 
Historical Section of the French 
War Office has published an 
enormous number of new docu- 
ments that throw light on 
Napoleon's Russian campaign, 
from the French standpoint, 
and a certain amount of fresh 
material dealing with it from 
the Russian point of view has 
been put forth by the Petrograd 
War Office. Of all this im- 
portant data and of other such 
matter that has recently ap- 
peared in personal Memoirs and 
unofficial records Mr. Foord 
has fully and conscientiously 
availed lumself, with the result 
that this history of his makes 
the amplest and most authori- 
tative account of Napoleon's 
disastrous Russian adventure 
that has yet been compiled. 

Ho has been less concerned 

with the technical aspects of Robert Spence Watson 

the great expedition tlian with {Headley), 

the scries of episodes that 

fill up the story of it. After a discussion of circumsiancos 
that preceded the campaign, he gives two chapters to an 
admirable analysis of Napoleon's Army and its Generals, 
and the Russian Army and its Generals ; and then unfolds 
the fascinating tale of the last and greatest of Napoleon's 
efforts to impose his dominion upon Continental ICurope." 

No imagined romances are more picturesque or more 
intensely interesting than are the true records of Napoleon’s 
amazing career ; and none of those records hold the reader 
more powerfully or are more alive with dramatic situ.atioiis 
than is this of his invasion of Riissi<i, and the terrible 
retreat. The value of Mr. Foord's work is that itfis at once 
careful, un- 
impeachable j 

history for j 
the student, 
and so written 
that its won- 
derful story 
will appeal 
also to those 
who read for 
pleasure only. 

The illiLstra • 
lions are ex- 
cellent. 


a theo 
logians 

WORK- 

SHOP, 

TOOLS, 

AND 

METHODS 

By Joseph 
Agar Beet, 
D.D. 2s. 6U. 
(Hodder & 
Stoughtoa.) 

Dr. Agar 
Beet built up 
his reputation 








From Napoleon’s Russian Campaign 
(Hutchinson)* 


as a theologian upon exact 
grammatical study of the New 
Testament, and he writes this 
book in order to recommend 
his own example and methods 
to the younger generation. The 
result is that the bulk of its 
pages are devoted to the lin- 
guistic interpretation of the 
New Testament. Of the thir- 
teen chapters no fewer than six 
discuss exegetical questions. It 
is all to the good, if thcologiLal 
students at the present 'day are 
recalled to the need for a care- 
ful, historical investigation of 
the documents of their religion, 
and Dr. Beet has sound pre- 
cepts to enforce along this line. 
But since he did his work, 
methods have changed, even in 
this department. The range 
of study has been widened, and 
the approach to the text of the 
New Testament is no longer so 
simple and isolated as it was 
once thought to be. Again, the 
older methods were in danger 
of becoming too verbal. Plato, 
it has been said, seems to have 
thought that when he fathomed 
the meaning of a word he had 
fathomed the idea w'hich it 
conveyed, and Christian theo- 
logians who are not Platos 
have shared the same notion. However, Dr. Beet’s spirit 
is sound. lie urges that " everyone, as he approaclies 
ordination, should map out for himself a course of study 
extending over several years. Doubtless his prograniijie 
will, through unforeseen causes, bo from time to time 
modified, and, wc may hope, improved. But this is much 
better than mere desultory reading, which is always un- 
sjitisfactory." It is certainly much better than frittering 
time and strength upon the reading of promiscuous trans- 
endcntal literature. Beginners will do well to lay Dr. Beet’s 
counsel to heart. 

On some details, the author commits himself to state- 
ments which 
need to be 
amplified or 
modified. It 
is scarcely 
accurate, for 
example, to 
say that in 
Gen. XV. 5, we 
have ** defin- 
ile, inward 
religious ex- 
perience ” for 
the first time 
in the Old 
Testament 
(p. 120). The 
chapter on 
i n fi e X i o n s 
and preposi- 
tions requires 
to be read in 
the light v£ 
some r e - 
searches in 
Hellenistic 
Greek, and 
there is an 
absence of 

Round the Camp Fire. emphasis upi* 

After a painting by Verestchagln. On thc im* 

(By permlaaion of the Berlin Photograpblo Co. portance of 
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rabbinic sources for a knowledge of the New Testament 
world. On p. 225 Dr. Beet recommends the theological 
student to study some works of Plato, and especially the 
* Nikomachean Ethics ' of Aristotle ; and on a lower plane 
the philosophical writings of Cicero.” On a lower plane, 
decidedly. Cicero's philosophical treatises are much less 
useful for the illustrating of ” the last Gentile Christian 
thought current in the days of the apostles,” than 
Epictetus. 

iESCP IN POLITICS. 

^By Ian D. Colvin. 2 s. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 

The fact that you do not share Mr. Colvin’s political 
views will not prevent yon from enjoying the wit and 
humour of his venses in this very entertaining volume. 



From Memories of Forty Years Bismarck. 

iPasstll), 


II is satire is inc i' 
sive without being 
bitter ; there is so 
much of geniality 
in his whimsical 
humour that you 
cannot but laugh 
with him even 
when you most 
entirely disagree 
with him. VVe 
were tickled with 
these fables wIilmi 
we first read them 
in the pages of 
the Morning Post, 
and we have read 
them again with 
undiminishccl 
pleasure. A bril- 
liant little book, 
the right simpli- 
city of .®sop 
being cleverly 
maintained both 
in the tales 
and in their 
morals. 


CHRISTMAS’ 



i rum The Building of the Empire The Subaltern stood his 

fjarrold). Ground. 

MY BOHEMIAN DAYS IN LONDON. 


By Julius M. Pkice. ios. 6tl. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
Bohemia— the very word is like a bell to loll certain 
folks lf>gctlier with a lively and hopcliil inejuisitiveness. 
'I'hey hope for lliglitiiicss, .spiciness, adventures especially 
with Jarett y, rowdy ladies, and a general atmosphere of 
frisk and fiivol. Well, Mr. Pi ice's ” L'olieinia ” was 
geographically centred in St. John’s Wood, and the liis- 
torical era^was in the late ’eiglities and <?arly 'nineties . , , 

so there you arc. 
As an artist Mr. 
Price worked and 
moved among in- 
1 cre.stiiig people, of 
wdiom wo have- 
some pleasant 
glim]>.se.s. I.cigli- 
lon was very kind 
and friendly; his. 
work on the Jllus- 
irate d London 
N nos brought him. 
into friendly and 
jolly rclalioiisliips 
with the special 
art i.sts of t h e- 
journalistic wcirld. 
'riierc are enter- 
taining and in- 
structive rccords- 
of what St. John’s 
Wood was in^its 
palmy, disrespect- 
able day. s, and in- 
numerable anec- 
dotes of studio life 
and ways, as %velll 



From Women all the World Over Chinese Women as Soldiers. 

mutchinson), (Hy peroiiasion of the "Dally Mirror,'*) 
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as of the colony of the demu 
monde in various strata that 
were the backbone of the 
quarter. It is perhaps regret- 
table that Mr. I'rice should 
•xlevoto so much of his book 
to recounting liis adventures 
with lus models, and how he 
found models, and how they 
posed to him for the figure ; 
indeed, there is just a little 
over-emphasis of the nude 
throughout the hook, cind 
without sufficient real jiistifi- 
catiou. Mr. Price could 
probably h<ive found many 
things to loll that would 
have been very interesting, 
and left no unpleasant im- 
pression bchiml. This kind 
of book is becoming ext eod- 
ingly ctuniTion, and is only 
justified when done t^xceod- 
ingly well, and with con- 
summate literary art. 1 '-veii 
the illustrations are a little 
emphatic of the nudity so 
prevalent 111 tlie text, but 
Mr. iTire explains that, “ as 
a Bohemian of the Pans 
school,” lie is ” ctinstrained 
to confess” that “ the life of 
an ascetic ... is not at all in 
my line.” Jteally, one is 
almost constrained to wonder 
why he should have made 
this not very interesting 
confession. 


A CAMERA ACTRESS 
IN THE WILDS OF 
TOGO LAND. 

By Miss M. (Jetir is. 

12s. Od. net. (Seeley, Service it Co.), 

Since Miss (iehrts went out to Togoland to play the 
While Woman’s }Kirt ” in ciiujinatogroph <lramas with a 
true African liackgiound, there lias been a dramatic change 



h'rom My Bohemian Days 
in London 
{Laurie) 


I GOT A Flower Girl to 

COME TO THE STUDIO. 


not hitherto been described. 


in Togoland itself. By a 
sudden coup it ceased to 
be a German Colony, so 
that had the cinematograph 
actress been there some 
months later, she might 
have appeared in the film- 
ing of historical events. 
The change, however, lias 
not lessened, perliaps it 
may prove to have stimu- 
lated interest in th» par- 
ticular part of West Afifica 
that is described 'in thus 
volume, which, therefore, 
makes a tiiiiclyappcarance. 
Miss Gehrts wTites brightly 
4 ind freshly both of her 
personal experiences in up- 
coimtry places, where no 
white woman had before 
boon seen, and of the 
many natives with whom 
she and her two com- 
])anions -- Major Schom- 
biirgk, F.R.Cr.S., organiser 
of the expedition, and Mr. 
Hodgson the ” ojieratfir ” 
came in contact during 
their wanderings after local 
( olonr to be brought back 
fur those who sit at home at 
ease. 'I'he book is, however, 
something more than a 
thoroughly readable record 
of personal adventures, for 
Miss (Ichrts studied the 
ways of the strange peoples 
among wdiom she strangply 
lived and her work has a real 
ethnographical valu^ as 
dealing with the tribes of a 
tract of country that had 
As befits a volume that had 


its genesis in cinematography, the book is liberally and well 
illustrated, wdth views, pictures of native life, and ” bits” 
from the filmed dramas in which the author took part. 



from A Camera Actress in tne Wilds of Togoland The AuTHonatto mcting in the Wilds. 

{Seeley Service), 
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THE NIGHT-SIDE 
OF JAPAN. 

By T. Fujimoto. 7 s. Oil. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

This is a book on various social habits and customs 
ol the JtTpanese, written by ono ol lljeinselvcs. The 
author urges that “ many books have been written on 
Japan by the Ivuropeans, but, as everything was obscrvetl 
with their Luropean eyes, the true Jealurcs of the country 
of the * Rising Sun ' could not be satisfactorily exhibited 
by them.'^ Wc have the further assurance that, “ althougli 
the subjects treated in the book are often trilling matters 
ana belong to things not very inijiortant, yet it is sure 
the reader will find neither fallacies nor misunderstandings, 
into which foreigners are liable often to fall.” One thing 
seems clear from a careful reading ol this vivid account ol 
night-life in Japan that llie civilisation of that land is in 
essentials a vastly different thing Irom the civilisation of 
Christendom. I'rostitntion to the Japanese (and Mr. 
Fujimoto has, natiirallv, a good deal to say on tom tesans, 
geisha and dancing girls in this remarkable and quite 
unusual book) is shown as a teatiire ot social and civil 
life, accepted witliout shame or regret or any sense ol 
demoralisation; and at oiu e we strike a fundamental ditter- 
cncc of outlook. Theatres, variety halls, hotels, lodging- 
houses, restaurants, gardens, public bath-houses, all come 
under survey by Mr. Fuiiinoto, who writes Knghsh in his 
own way; and then' are iorty illustration.s by Japanese 
artists. 

FORTY YEARS 
ON THE STAGE. 

Hy J. H. llAUNhs. JOS. dd. net. (Cliajuuan cV. Hall ) 

Twenty years ago a well-known li'ading man, and to-d.iy 




From Forty Years on Sir J. Forbes Robertson and 

the Stage <1. H. Barnes in Hamlet. 

{Chapman Hall). 



l-iom The wigni bide Theatre Street in THi 

of Japan aos of Yedo. 

[Laurie), 


famous as a cfiinedian and as a character-actor, Mr. J. 11. 
Ikirncs i.an speak with authority about the stars, male 
and lenicile, whom he has known and ” su}>ported.” 
Imoiu the times of Samuel I'helps to those f>t Forbes 
Robertson, he has been as.sociated willi most of the 
griMt ]>layers ol his day. and iu>w, having reached the 
m.iliiie age of sixty-tive, he has brouglit out an auto- 
biogiaphs' iJioke full ol good matter ” f orty Years 
on the Stage: Others (l^nncip.illy) ami Mysell.” in 
order to tell the ])ublic what lie thinks about them, 
'fhe result is an enlerlaining \oluine as remarkable for 
its sound criticism as for its good stories. Whether, 
indeed, Mr. Ilarnes is telling lacv aneidr»liis oi Cliarles 
Mathews, of Adelaide TSeilson, ot llarrv Montague, of 
Joliii Coleniau, relating how lie h.id to try, try. try again 
in (iider to jiersiiade Mr llawtrey to produce “A 
Mess.ige troiii IMars.” or [lointing out thi' histrionic 
hnntalions of I Ieu^^' lr\ing, ol W. 11. Kendal, ol 
Heerboliiii 'fieig ol J’llen 'ferry, lie writi's witii such 
geniality and with siuh obvious f«ui -nnmledness as 
to rariy lus letiders wilii linn IA'imi as laudator 
irmporis arh, Jic‘ is am using in tiie \'erv natrrtc of his 
prejiidiies. lie funoiislv dislikes the problem play, 
he does not tliink much oi the modern acloi, and, 
though he was connected with the Wdreiine-lkii kor 
management ot the (’ourt, he cannot wax enthusiastic 
o\er its ])rodiictions. Ihil all the time he is so* 

gemiiiielv honest in tlie e\prcssioii of Ins dislike and 
III tlie su])])i ession rjl his admiration that his intoler- 
ances rouse merely a smiling antagomsin. It is as^ 
well to put on record the tail that this vtderan and 
accomplished player reganls ,is the gieatest examples 
of acting he has seen, Madame. liiston’s Fhzabeth, 
in the l»lay ol that name, and JMielps’s Sir JVitinax 
Maesyeophant, in ” The Man ol the World.” Tlie 
book is well illustratofl witli photograidis of famous 
actors and scenes from the plays in which tliey made 
their reputations. 
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GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 

By J. W. Grbgory, F.R.S., D.Sc. Illustrated. 
5s. net. (Seeley, Service.) 

The Professor of Geology at Glasgow Uni- 
versity was a happy choice for the writing 
of a popular introduction in simple language 
to this subject. Jn explaining the birth of 
the earth, Dr. (Tregory favours the tlicory that 
it originated from a swarm of solid meteorites 
or meteoric dust, rather than from a cloud of 
white-hot gas. the age of the world, he 

quotes Cowper : 

“ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it, and reveal’d its date 
To jMoses, wa.s mistaken in its age," 

but suggests iliat many recent (‘stiniates 
which have assigned a limited aiitic|uily to 
this venerable earth are wrong. Kelvin's final 
estimate placed the age of the crust at from 
twenty to forty million years. Dr. (hegory 
goes a long way further. Kelvin assumed the 
heat would be conducted through the materials 
in the interior of the earth at abonl the sanui 
rate as through the nicks of the crust, 
whereas the overwJielming balance of the evi- 
dence now cTvailable is in favour of tlie view 
that the materials in the centre of the 
earth would conduct lieat far more readily 
than the rocks of the crust," Tlioiigli the 
age of the worhl Ctinnot be definitely fixed, 
Dr. Ciregory says the period co^'ered by 
geological evidence must be many liundreds, 
and may be many thousands, of millions of 
years. His handling of the geological history 
of man is marked by an admission tliat the 
materials are deplorably scanty. 


BRITAIN’S RECORD. 

By E. Kkhlk ('hatter ro.v. 2s, od. net. Ilhis- 
trated, (Sidgwick iSl Jackson). 

This is a cheap re-issue of a clear and 
concise record of the world’s indcbtcdno.ss to 
Great Britain in matters that pertain to civili- 
sation. Wo have listened patiently enough to 
the ^ blether about German culture — it is 
impossible to bo deaf to it — and this quiet 
statement of what our own nation has done in 
the cause of culture and the Jiigher life is a 



i^rutn inrougn diDeria, the Land Fridtjof Nansen on the Bridge. 

of the Future 

{Ileinemann), 






Fl^^isQsology of To-day 




{Sielty Smic9)^ 


HtULB IN THE VOIXANIO REGION OP ilAVA. 


timely and reasonable 
protest. The facts speak 
for themselves, and Mr. 
C'hatterton wisely sets 
tliem down and leaves 
them to do so. 

TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. 

By Thomas Hughes. 
With eight lUustra- 
tions in Colour by 
Nicol Laidlaw. 3s. 6d. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

"Tom Brown's 
Schooldays " holds its 
place easily among the 
multitude of n^w bdoks 
about schoolboy life, 
good as some of those 
new ones are. This re-^ 
issue of the popular old 
school classic, with Mr. 
Nicol Laidlaw's hne. 
colour-plates, is a gift 
that older boys are 
certain to appreciate. ; 
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OXFORD ONIVERSITY PRESS 

A CHARMING GIFT. 

LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated with eight Pictures in Colour, and four of Longfellow's Heroines in Photogravure from Drawings by 
Harold Copping, also with a Photogravure Frontispiece of the Author. Cloth, gilt side and back, gilt top, 5/- net, and in 
various leather bindings. Uniform with SHAKKSPKAHK’S WORKS and TENNYSON’S POEINIS. 

THE OXFORD POETS 

Large Crown Svo. cloth, 3/6 : and in various superior bindings. f)n Oxford India paper, from 4/6 net. Each volume 

contains a Pliotograviirc 1 ‘orlrait. 

m:vv VOI.UMKS: 

The Christian Year, Lyra Innocentium, and Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Other Poems. Ry John Keule. Together with his 

Sermon on National Apostacy. Gray & Collins. A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by 
Edited by A. L. Poole. W. Jekkoli) and R. M. Llonaru. 

THE ABOVE VOLUMES MAY ALSO BIC Oiri AINED IN 

THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


Cloth, 1/6 net and 2/* per volume, 

NKW YOLUItllLS IN TIIK 

The Arabian Nights. A selection for the most part 
from Lane’s Translation. Witli 46 Illustrations by B. 
Houghton and others. 

Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism, 1865. 

On Translating Horner (with F. W. Newman's reply), and 
live other Essays now for the first time collected. 

William Cullen Bryant's Poems. 

Crabbe's Poetical Works. Edited by A. J. and R. M. 

Carlyle. 

Poems of Digby Machworth Dolben. With Intro- 
duction by Roihcrt Bridges. (Also on Oxford India 
Paper, 4s. 6d. nd.) 

Goldsmith's The Bee and other Essays, together 
with the Life of Nash. 


and m various superior bindings. 

STAN1>ARI> AUTHORS: 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales. With 8 Coloured Illustrations. 

Mrs. Heman's Poetical Works. 

John Halifax. Gentleman. Jiy Mrs. Craik. With 8 
Illustrations by Warw'ick Godle. 

Kingsley's Hypatia. With 8 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

Newman's Dream of Gerontius and other Poems. 

Procter's Legends and Lyrics, together with A 
Chaplet of Verses. 

Charles Roade's The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. With 
Introduction by R. B. Marston. Illustrated. 


OXFORD GARLANDS 


Poems on various subjects, grouped and brielly annotated, by K. M. Leonard. In uniform volumes, each containing 128 
pages, X inches. J^rice, bound in decorated cloth, 7d, net, and in superior bindings from Is. 6d. net. 

VOLUMIIS NOW KiLVI>V: 

Patriotic Poems— Religious Poems— Love Poems— Poems on 
Sport— Sonnets— Poems on Children— Poems on the Arts— 

Poems on Life— Poems on Travel— Echoes from the Classics. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 

Cloth 1/- net ; Sultan-rcd leather, limp, gilt top, 1/6 net; lambskin, limp, gilt top, 2/« net; and superior bindings. 

A Pocket Edition, each with a iiortrait, printed on thin paper. Limp cloth, gilt back and top, 1 /- net; Sultan-rcd leather, 

limp, gilt top, 1/6 net. 

LATEST VOLU3IES. 

Letters Written in War Time. Selected and Edited The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
by H. Wragg. and Holydays throughout the year. By John Kedle. 

Six Plays by Contemporaries of Shakespeare. Poems and Translations, 1850-1870. Together 
Edited by C. B. Wheeler. with the Prose Story * Hand and Soul.' By Dante 

Speeches on English Foreign Policy. Selected by Gabriel Rossetti. 

£. R. Jones, M.P. The Defence of Guenevere, The Life and Death 

p. of Jason, and other Poems. By William Morris. 

Dreamthorp, and Selections from ^Last Leaves.' The above three volumes arc also issued in the Oxford 

By Alexander Smith. With an Introduction by Hugh Pocket Poets. 

Walker. Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 

Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Lan- Blackmore. With an Introduction by T, Herbert 

DOR. A Selection. With an Introduction by Ernest de Warren. 

S^lincourt. The Lord of the Harvest. By M. Betham-'Edwards. 

The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H.M.8. With an Introduction by Fricdbric Harrison. 

Bounty. By Sir John Barrow. With an Introduction Selected English Short Stories (Nineteenth 
by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge. Century). With an Introduction by Hugh Walker. 


PRINCESS MARY’S GIFT BOOK 

Stories and Poems by the most famous Authors. Paintings and Drawings by the most famous Artists. 
Bound in superior leather bindings, from 5e. net. 

Complete UM of Ozfitrd Mlttona of the H»ly-Bifeleoa>appUeatton. 

liondon: HUMPHBEIT MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Comer, E.C. 



THE^BOOKiaAN 
CHRISTMAS 19x4 


THE HISTORY 
OF FRANCE. 

By Ou STAVE 

Masson, B . A . 

3s. 6d. net. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

Appearing at a time 
when France has 
reached a crucifil point 
in her history, this 
book stiould have a 
more than usually wide 
appeal. Its marginal 
headings make it oi 
especial use to the 
student, but it is a 
work also for the 
general reader, who 
should find it a < on- 
venient suninuiry, for 
it is really an abridg- 
ment of the famous 
liistory by M. Clui/ot. 

Ncccssaiily the many 
characteristic extracts 
taken from the jKiges 
of c o n t e ni p o r a r y 
French historians and 
annalists wliich ap- 
pear in the original 
work, have had to be 
omitted, but Mr. 

Masson (who is .Assis- 
tant Master and 
librarian at Harrow 
School) lias included 
in the appendix a 
fairly complete list of 
all the sources, so that 
the studious 1 cader 
may be able to icfer t', 
to the authors men- 
tioned by M. (iiuzoL 
'ITie work coveis the 
history of h'rance from 
the time of the Ciauls 
and Romans n.c.). 
to the Revolution of 
1789. In addition to 
the a p p e n d 1 x of 
sources referred tr>. From Guizot's History of France, 
there are some useful {Sampson Loit)), 

historical I a b 1 e s , 

copious iiiilex, a ( hioiiologic.il table and some twenty 
illustrations. 



Uy A. St. John Aih ock. 
Marshall,) 


that have come to* 
us lately bearing his- 
name, none has been 
better done or is^ 
more attractive than 
this collection of 
I*oems on Sport. A 
charming selection 
that will please both, 
lovers of sport and 
of poetry. 

THE BOYS’ 

OWN 

ANNUAL. 

8s. (Religious 

Tract Society.) 

The ninety-sixth, 
volume of the Boys' 
O w n Paper w e 1 1. 
maintains the high 
rtiputation this maga- 
zine for boys has 
Avon for it. self. The 
serial stones arc by 
J ules Verne, J ohn 
Lea, Tom Bevan, and 
there are numerous 
short stories by 
lavouri t writers, 
with articles on 
sports and pastimes,, 
wireless telegraphy, 
air-craft, music, and 
the huiidred-and-one 
other t i n g s in 
which the modern 
boy is interested. 
Nine splendid colour 
plates and hosts of 
other illustrations 
help to make np the- 
AvhoUi attraction of 
this capital annual. 


MODERN 
GRUB STREET 
Jacques Coeur. AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

Ncav edition. 3s. 6d. (Simpkin 


POEMS OF SPORT. 


Selected b) li.M. 
l,EONARlL J S . 

n€!t. (Hnniplivey 
M i 1 1 or d : C )x- 
ford Univi'isity 
Press.) 

Mr. Leonard bids 
fair to run Mr. 
E. V. J.ncas close 
as an Aiilbologist. 
He docs not keep 
in the beaten 
track ; liis reading 
has evidently been 
wide and various, 
and he has a taste 
as nice as it is 
catholic. Of the 
three or four 
poetical Anthologies 



From Christopher Monck : Duke 
. of Albemarle 

(Murray), 


Tins is a new edition of a jook 



Medals struck in honour op 
THE Duke of Albemarle and 
THE Gentlemen Adventurers. 


of essays on lift?- 
in general and 
the literary life- 
in particular of 
which, on its first 
appearance nearly 
two years ago, a 
critic on the Man- 
chester Guardian 
wrote: * E v e r y ^ 
literary aspirant 
should read this, 
book for its 
wisdom, its truth, 
and its power 
of encourage- 
ment. The world 
at large should 
read it for its fun,, 
i t s acuteness, its. 
humanity.” ^ 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LIST 


The PrliiceHS Matliihle HoiiaiKirtr I’y Pmi ii* W. 

Serc;kant. Demy 8 vo. lllustr.dctl. !<•/- net. 

AVoiiion tlie Rt^voliitioiiairy Km l»y 1 1 . (Dl 
Andrew C. P. IIaggaki). J)t'iny 8 vo. llIustr;itc(J. 

By tlio Waters of Sieiiy By Norma I.ouimi:u. New 
Jind cheaper edition, reset from new type. Lar^e Crown 
Svo, Coloured Frontispiece and i 6 other Jllustratums. f5/- 
OUii»’!t^s Baudelaire: Ills Life By THEoriiiu-: 
Gautier. Translated into F.iiKlish with selections from hi.s 
'Poems ** Little Poems in Prose," and Letters to Sainte- 
Benve and Flaubert, and An JCssay on fns Influence, by GUY 
TIIOKNK. Demy «vo. Illustrated. IO/<> net. 

Be.liiiid the Siieiies in lY*rror By Hector 

Fi.eischmann. Demy 8 vo, Illustrjited. lli/Oiiet. 
Traiiiin;; for the Tra<*k, h^’ield and Boatl By Harry 
Andrews, Official Trainer to the A. A A. Oown Svo. ii/- net. 
From Junkie to Zoo By ICriKN Velvin, b'.Z.S. Largo 
Crown Svo. Well Illustrated .ind fully gilt. O/- md. 

The Martyr of IjOVc By Ceaude Im^kvae. Demy Svo. 
Jllu.strated. !«/- net. 

Imnt^rhil Anieriea By J. M. Kp:nnedy. Demy Svo, 
Illustrated. not. 

Croquet By the Bight Hon. Lord Tollemache. A 
Treatise on the Kither-lJall (Vamo, expl.uniiig How to Play 
it : Wheat to Do and How to Do it ; or Hit* Bi'ginner's J^'riend. 
With loo Illustrations and a spi^nal plan of a court, marked 
in numbered squares, so lliat descriptions of play can be 
exactly lollowecl. In Demy Svo, doth gilt. 10/0 net. 

By the W.aters of Cerniany By Norma Lortmer. 

Demy Svo. Illustrated. 152/0 net. 

Napoleon in Exile at Elba (1814-1810) By Norwood 
Young and A. M. Broaueey. Demy Svo, Illustrated. 
21 /- net. 

The l 4 Ui(;hter Lover’s Vade-M<‘enni (iood .stories. 
Epigrams, Witty Sayings, Jokes and Khymes. F’eap. Svo, 
cloth, 1 /O net : leather 2/- net. 

The l>liicr’H-C>ut \ade-M<Mmin A Pocket " Wh..t's 
What " on Manners and Customs of Society’s Ininctions, 
with hints on Etiquette, Dress, Atler-Dinncr Speaking, Story- 
Telling, Toasts, etc. In F’eap. Svo, cloth, 1-0 net. 

The lJp-to-l>ato Keeit<‘r Od, nd. 

The First Favourite Iteeiter 0<l. net. 

Tlie <3ornish Coast and 3ioors By A. (L Foeeiott- 
Stoke.s. Demy Svo. With Maps and 150 Illustrations 
from photographs. Cloth, 5/- net. 

THE “ABC” SERIES 

An Exceptionally Einc Series of Rooks, b.irs*' < lowu H\o. Fully Ilhistratcd. 

51- net each. 

B of Japanese Art j. F. Blai ker. 460 pages. 
150 hue and about loo half-tone lllustr,ttions. 

A B C About (hdleelinjf (^rd lulition). Sir James 
Yoxael, M.P. Cliina, Clot ks. Prints, Books, Pictures, 
Furniture, Violins, etc. Profusely Illustrated. 

AB(/of (hdle.eiiTi^ Old En^^iisli C-liina J. F. Beackek. 

Numerous line and (14 pages of half-tone Til ustrat ions. 

A B C of Colleetliij? Ohl Eti;;iish l*oiter.v J. F. 

Blacker. 400 line and 32 pages of lialf-toiic. Illustrations. 
ABC Ciilide to Mytliohig^y Helen A. ('larke. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 

A B C of Artistic Photojyrapliy Illustrated. A. J. 
Anderson. 

A B C (iiiidi’i to Music Illustrated. D. Gregory Mason. 
ABC Guitie to Pictures Illustrated. C'uari.ks H. 
Caffin. 

A B C of Collecdlii^r Old Conti iientai Pottery 
J. F. Blacker. 250 Illustrations. 

A B C of En$;‘lish Ccraiiiie Art J. F. Blacker. 

i, 2 o< Illustrations. 

Mor<' About Collecting: By Sir Jame.s Yoxael, M.P. 
2 nd edition. With over 100 Tllustra.tioiis. 


THE “EVERYDAY” SERIES 

M.ii’h conEiiii'^ a Rmp»* for eveiy ilav in the vear, including 

I\’l>iiiai V ‘21)th. ('luwn Hvn. J/wiiettMch. 

Tlie IOv€‘ryday V'^eg:<italde Book 

The ICver>day Soup Book 

Tln^ I’^veryday Eeonoiiii<*}il Cookery Book 

Tlie ICveryihiy Pudding: Book 

Tlie Everyiiay Savoury Book 

Tlie Flow! 11}^ Bo^T A Treatise on Drinks of all kinds and 
of all periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes and 
remini.sceiiees. I'dward Stencer (" Natli.iuitd Gubbins ’’) 
Crown Svo. 4 th edition. 2/i> net. 

Ca.k<‘.s and Ales A Memory of many meals, the whole 
inter.sper.sed with varioiLS Kei ipcs, more or less original, 
and Anei:<Iotes, mainly veracious. Fow^ard Si'KNclr 
(" Nathaniel (iufibins "). Cr. Svo, 4 th edition. 2/0 net. 
Short Cuts to First Ahl By a Metrojiohtan Police 
Surgi'on of the Boyal Army Medical ('orps. A ptickcl book 
for SoldiiTs, Sailors, Siiecial Constables and the general 
publie. F'rap. Svo. 7d. net. 

Mareliiii;:' Soiigfs A pocket book for our soldiers. To suit 
all, the tunes arc given in the old and in the tonic sol-fa 
notation, (“loth. (hi. net. 

Feoflor J>ostoi<dfsky : A Great Russian Realist 

By J. A. T. Leovd. 2 nd Kd. Large Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, 
net 

The Idfe of Cesarii Bor|»ia By Rafael Sabatini. 

3 rd Kd. Illustrated. I.arge C'r. Svo, Cloth gilt. 5/- n€it. 
Iloiiore d€'. BaJzae : Ills Life and Writliigrs By 
Mary F. Sanders. Illustrated. Large Cr Svo. cloth gilt. 
5 /- net. 

The ]>Ijirie Tempest Birthday I^ook Giving an 
extract lor each day of the year from the various ])arts played 
by Miss Marie Tempest. Demy iSmo, portraits, cloth 
gilt. l/Gnet. 

BraAYiti}:’-Room l*'jiterlaliimeiits New and Original 
MonoIogue.s, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Hume 
and I*latform us(*. 1 /- net. 

Ihillads of Brave Women Records of the Heroic in 
'PhoiighL, A<'tion and Kndiirancc. ICdiltMl by Alfred H. 
Mues. Clown Svo. 1 net, cloth 1/0 net, 

(kde’s Fun Boeloi* First Series. 544 pp. Cr. Svo. 2/0 
ikde’s Fun l>o<*tor Second Scries. 440 pp. Cr. Svo. 2/0 
A CjI aria lid of Verse for Yoiiiip: PiHiph*, Kditcd 
by Aei*'ri:i> 11. Milks. Handsome cloth gill 2/0 net. A 
collection of viTse for childri'n. Never before has an attempt 
been made to cover in one volume such a wide range of 
pieces at .so small a price. 

The C-hildron of Alsaee By Rene Bazin. (Author of 
" The Nun," etc.) " Lotus I,ibrary," cloth gilt. 1/0 net. 
The Meridiaiit of Venice A novel. With 8 colounM 
Plates. Cr. Svo. O/- 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS 

Editofl by ALFRliD IT. MII.I-IS. Larf-c Crown Svo. 3S4 fully 

llbi'^tiatoi], h.iiKlvjuu* (’loth, tully X5/- (’.u U. 

The Sweep of tlie Sworil A Book of BatUcs. 
Dedicated by special permission to Ficld-Marslial IC.irl 
Koberls, V.C. Pliotogravure l^latc and other Illustrations 
of Famous Battles, also Illustrations in the te.xt. 

’Twixt lafe and l>eath on Sea and Shore. 

Heroines of tin*! Home and the World of Duty. 

A Book of Brave Boys all the World Over. 

A Book of Brave Girls at Home and Abroad. 

Ill the Teeth of Advimture Up and Down the World. 
Ill the Lion’s Mouth Fierce Fights with Wild Men, 
Wild Animals, and Wild Nature. 

'Wliere J>iity Calls, or l)aiig:er Records of Courage 
and A<1 veil Lure for Gills. 


XJESIXr 6 /- 

Coiiceriling: a Vow ( 2 nd Edition) Riioda Broughton 
The Hour of Conflict ( 2 nd Edition) A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner L. T. Meade 

The Flute of Ar«*ady Kate Horn 

A Man's Life is Different (Author of '' Sinless." &c.) 

Maud 11. Yardley 

Thistles Coraeie Stanton and Heath Hosken 

Lady Varley Derek Vane 

School for Lovers K. B. de Kf.ndon 

Rodinp: Rectory ( 5 th Edition) Arctuuald Marshall 


sro'vxsx.s 

Sword and Cross ( 3 n(l Edition) 

The Double House 
The Seventh Postcard 
The Woman Who J^ooked Back 
Tainted Gold 


Sii,A.s K. Hocking 
E. Kverett-Green 
Flowkrdkw 
M. Hamilton 
H. Noel Wtiliams 


Miss Hilly (Author of " Pollyana," <S:c. ) Eleanor H. Porter 
A Water-Fly’s ” Wooing: Annesley Kknkaly 

The Cnd>iii;j: Race Ren^: Milan 

Idttle 3I:idjime (laiide Hamilton Drummond 

The Hero of Urhiiio May Wynne 


Descriptive Catalogue gratis from 

STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONCXDN. 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1914 

By St. John G. 

Ervxnb. 

(Maunsel 

There arc 
tears 

tears of cliild- 
birth, tears ( hild- 
death, of . 

impotent hate, M 

tears — more cruel _ V';5 RB^^AH||m 

than all — of bitter ^ 

disillusion. 'fears, 

too, of a sorrtjwiug, \ 

sect-riven Ireland. ^ 

Jt is a grim, grey ; 

story of 

in a simple Irish V^H 

household, and in 
the h a n d s of a 

than John 

might 

easily have dc- i 

veloped noth- T), ' ] ^ f 

ing more than a .'^ | ^ 

sordid melodraiud I i'j<^9^^^H||^^^BR&|||^B 

culminating in some .‘j ! i 

sensational cnni(\ 

J^ealisni there is iu . ' 

plenty and poig- X ^ i 

naiit realism; but %'♦ * ^ 

no pandering to 

sensation - mongers. , - — 

Martha Mahatfy, 

the central figure, Ffom Guizot’s History of France 
is finely conceived {Sampson Low). 

and finely por- 
trayed. '* She was .1 wi^iman of middle height, very slender 
and very pale. She had calm, jiassionless eves an<l a 
gentle look, and, although .she was not a beautiful woman 
or even a woman t^f good appearance, she had physical 
qualities which made her attractive to men of a hard, 
rough type. She looked fragile, but beneath her lean 
appearance there lay hidden a great store of nervous force 
which enabled her to execute gigantic tasks. ” In marry- 
ing James Martin 
instead of a prosper- 
ous grocer. M a r t h a 
break.s with her father, 
whose pride cannot 
swallow this alliance of 
a Mahaffy with a com- 
mon sailor. Moreover, | 
in marrying James 
Martin, Mai t ha dis- 
covers to her cost that 
a hearty, masterful 
man can also be a 
heartless, shiftless man. 

Children are born to Christoigh^Monck : Duke 

them, but the husband s {Murray)* 






r 



them, but the husband s 


callous indifferenca 
V to her health and 

comfort increases 
rather than dimin- 
i s h e s , until the 
day comes when 

parts, but instead 
John the Fearless of working up to a 
big denoiiemfifit, the 
novel biiftets its 

way through storm and passion to that tamest yet 
commonest solution of human dilTorcnces — a working 
compromise. Mrs. Martin with her wonderful for- 
bearance, common-sense philosophy and grim resolution, 
makes a figure not easily forgotten. Her tragedy, like 
many another woman’s, was this, that, for all her 
philosophy, she could not dispense with her “ man.” 
.\ very remarkable first novel by an author who has 

already disti'\':uished 
— h i m s c 1 f a s a play- 

wright. ‘‘Mrs. 
Martins Man” reads 
like sternest t r u t h — 
it is a \eri table slice 
of life, a s t u d y i n 
Irish character as 
intimate, as realistic, 
as powerful as Hardy s 
wonderful studies of 
rural life in W'essex. 


Medals struck in honour of 
THE Duke or Albemarle and 
THE Gentlemen Adventurers. 


John the Fearless 
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FREDERICK 


WARNE & Co-’s 


Christmas U Gift Books 


Miss BEATRIX POTTER’S charming little Books 
for Children have now secured so permanent a place In 
the afkctlons of thousands of families throughout the 
Wrld, that the Publishers are, this year, supplying a 
very attractive little Bookcase, strongly made in white 
enamelled wood, designed to take a complete set of her 
successful little volumes. 



PETER RABBIT’S 
BOOKSHELF 

Fitted complete with one 2s. tid. net. hook ami nineteen Is. net. 
books, as Illustrated, price 25s. net. 

Or the Bookcase may be obtained, without Contents, 
price 5s. net. ' 

Write for illustrated Booklet of Miss POTTHR *S Books. 


Beautiful Books for Boys and Girls of all a^es. 

All fully Illustrated. 

6s. net. 

THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS. 

Edited and Arranged by the late SIR JAMES KNOWLES, 
K.C.V.O. 

Each 5b. 

HEROES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
HEROES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Each 3b. 6d. net. 

ROBIN HOOD: HIS BOOK. 

DEWDROPS FROM FAIRYLAND. 

3s. 6d. 

A Fine School Story. 

AN UPHILL GAME. 



Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

THE BOOK . . . 


OF FAIRY TALES. 


Comprising PUSS IN BOOTS," "JACK AND THE 
BEANSTALK," " HOP-O’-MY-THUMB," " BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST," With 32 fuINpage Coloured Plates, 
and fully-illustrated text, by H. M. BROCK. 

The contents of the above are 
also is.siied in Two Volumes, 

DcMiiy 4lo. Art paper boards, 
cloth back, each 2s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD FAIRY 


TALES, 


Nos. 1 and 2. 

And aic published separately in 
l our Books. Each Is. net. 

" Simplicity, humour and 
dramatic intensity."— /IMcnaum. 

"The Illustrations arc most alluring with their fine 
imaginative quality. — Belfast Morning News. 


Art paper boards. Is. net. 

THE COMPLETE TALE OF 

HUMPTY DUMPTY 


By DOROIIIEA CORBOULD. 

With piclures in Cohiur and 
black and- White, by 
WALTON CORBOULD. 

Mr. W. CORROULD’S draw- 
ings are instinct with cheery 
fun and clever drollery. 

An artist with the real key to 
the child heart. 

I.. LLSLIB BKOOKE'S 
PICTURE ROOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 

With many Coluuieil Plates and Rlack-and-Whlte Illustrations. 
Fach 28. 6d. net. 

A NURSERY RHYME PICTURE BOOK , 

THE TAILOR AND THE CROW. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT OLD KINO COLE, 

" Never were the old rhymes more vividly and gorgeously 
illustrated. At last wc know what the man in the moon was 
really like "--Obsen^cr. 

AN IDEAL FORMAT. 

The Separate Books of 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

Containing ail the Coloured Plates mounted on toned paper 
and with Fully Illustrated Text. Small 4to. Strongly bound 
in stout boards, inlet picture, with special end papers. 
Each net ls,_ 14 Titles in the Series. 

1 here is no more welcome Gift than a Year's Subscription to 

St. Nicholas Magazine. 

Full of Delightful Stories, Interesting and Instructive 
I'apcrs. Profisely Illustrated. 

A New Long Story "THE LOST PRINCE," by 
Airs. F. H. BURNETT, Author of "Little Lord 
Fauntleroy," etc., etc., will appear serially in "St. 
Nicholas ’’ for 1915. Published Is. Monihly. 
Annual Subscription, 128., post Free. 

The two Half-Yearly Volumes, handsomely bound, 
for 1913-14. Now Ready. Each Gs. net. 



LONDON: 15, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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SAILING 
SHIPS AND 
THEIR STORY. 

By K. K' E 11 L E 

('HATTicirrtm. (m. 

(S i (1 w i c k 6 c 

Jackson.) 

Every one with a 
dash of sea salt in 
his blood, with a 
love for sliips and 
boats, will extend a 
hearty welcome to 
this truly snmj>tii(Mis 
volume. It sketcIiLs 
in a niannt.T wlin li 
never ome tails to 
inlerc.st and t hi ill 
the evolutirin ol tin; 
sailing ship, the 
romance and bold 
adventure bound np 
withhei. Thi; while 
winged beauties of 
the sea, are, al.is, 
now almo.st a tiling 
of the past, but in 
tJie perfection and 
aid of the marine 
motor there is a faint 
hope that sad will 
once more legain 
something of Us 
former glory. Jflhis 
con su mtn at i o n 
should coiTii; to ])ass 
no one will rejoiio 
to hear that the 
ebb of s a i 1 1 11 g 
ships and sailounen 
hits stopped more 
than Mr. Chatler- 
ton’s readers. In 

the.se pages every typo of ship, from the ICgyjilian ship of about 
6,000 n c. to the handsoiiie iron barque “ ^lacquarie," 
is fully de.scnbed and ;Ldmiiably jiictureil. Mt. (diatterton 
wtites with a giviphic ])rn and lirjiig.s to ns a lull coiisci<iiis- 
ness of onr great maiitiine heritage; his book ought to 



appeal to the younger 
generation as well as 
to the yachtsman 
and sailorman, for, 
in the words of 
Ruskin, the ship is 
** one of the loveliest 
things man ever 
made, and one of 
the noblest.*' 


I 


K e b 1 c 
to tell 
of the 
old East 


From Sailing Ships and their Story 

ISidsjiVich). 


Iron Barque Macquarie 

(t'hvto, Hughes & Sou, Ltd.) 



From Old East Indiamen 

{Laurie), 


THE OLD 

P ACJTT 

INDIAMEN. 

By E. K E B T. B 
C II A T T E R T O N . 

I 1 1 u s t r a t e d . 
6s. (W e r n e r 
Laurie.) 

ThcoldlCast India 
Company belongs as 
much to romance as 
to commerce, for its 
members were ex- 
plorers, adventurers 
and trador.s in one, 
and no living writer 
is better equipped 
than Mr. 

Cliatterlon 
the story 
shijis, file 
Indi.imen, that used 
to carry on their 
trade between India 
and Eurojio. The 
Com])any was llio 
most wonderful 
trading concern tiiat 
lias i;ver existed ; it 
had its owm Army 
and Navy, and its own 
Civil vSiM vice, and 
one learns something of all these activities in Mr.Cliat terton’s 
la.sciiiating pages; but in the mam he has devolod liimself 
to the tale o) the ships, and the iiiaimer in which they were 
built, navigated and fought. It is a tale full of colour and 
life and strange adventure, unfolded ably and with a full 

sen.se of its pictur- 
esqueness, and will 
bo read with the 
Keenest interest by 
all who are suscept- 
ible -and who is 
not ?— to the rom- 
ance that lies behind 
the great business of 
building the British 
Empire. 


THE 

MESSAGE 
OF NEW 
THOUGHT. 

By Abel T..eigh 
TON Allen. 3s. 6d* 
net. (Bell.) 

In this bo .ik^Mr. 
Allen sets forth the 
basic ideas of New 
Thought, and its 
attitude towards 
orthordox creeds and 
Christian Science. 
It is an able study of 
a great subject. 


Rbpuub op Admiral Linois by thb China Plbbt. 
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NEW BOOKS-JUST PUBUSHED 


THE WAR, 1914 

A lliHtory and 
an Kxplsi nation 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

By KliKalietli O’Nolll 



For JUVENILES 

A Beautiful New Colour Book by CJ. E, 
Mittoiiy the favourite writer for young 
people. 

ROUND THE 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD 

The people met arc live people, and the 
things that happen by the way are just 
what might befall anyone. The volume 
is profusely illustrated by Mr. A. S. 
Forrost, with 12 original drawings in 
colour, and 120 beautiful crayon drawings 
in the text. Handsome binding and out- 
side wrapper, 7/0 net. 

■ 

THE MAN-OF-WAR 

By Coninian<l<*r E. H. Ciirroy, 
It.N. 

THE AEROPLANE 

By Graliaiiic White and Harry 
HariJer 

•‘Komaneo of Reality ” Series 

Bach volume has a frontispiece in colour 
and If) plates in monochrome, besides 
many tcxtdllustrations. About 320 pages. 
Large crown 8vo. Attractive cloth bind- 
ings, ti/O per volume. 

A BOY'S BOOK. By JOHN LANG. 

A LIFE OF NELSON 

Illustrated with 8 superb colour drawings 
by Monro S. Orr. Cloth, li/ii, 

A Remarkalih'! Coloured 

Series 

IN DAYS OF OLD 

Simple and entertaining. 8 beautiful 
drawings In colour. Charming bindings. 
Good type. I/O net per volume. 

STORIES OF FRANCE 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND 

ROBIN HOOD & HIS MERRY , 
MEN 

THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND 
TABLE. 


Four Coloured Illustrations, 12 Plates, 
<Src. The Young People's Guide to the 
Great War. Be sure to sec this delightful 
Volume. 1/6 net. 

What Parents are in search of — 

GAMES 

FOR PLAYTIME AND PARTIES 

Over Eighty Games, with and without 
music, for Childicn of all ages. By 
S. V. Wilinaii. Beautifully illustrated 
in colour by MAr;(ar4‘t Tarrant. 
Piano size, decorative binding, JJ/d net. 

HALF HOLIDAY 
PASTIMES FOR 
CHILDREN 

Written and Illustrated with nearly 200 
Photographs by Ghidyn ]$oattio 
('ro/iicr, with numerous additional 
Illustrations in pen and ink. Small 4to, 
cloth, 5/- net. 

Aims at showing children how to amuse 
themselves, both on wet days and fine, 
and every one of the many pastimes it 
describes can be carried on by the young 
people themselves without grown-up 
assistance. 

NEW STORY BOOKS 

Edited by Louoy Chisholm 

(1) Stories for the Sevcn-ycar-old, 1/- 

net. 

(2) Eight-year-old, 1/- net. 

(3) Ninc-year-old, I/O net. 

(4) Ten-ycar-old, I/O net. 

Eight drawings In colour, and very 
many black-and-white illustrations by 
the best artists. 


STORIES WE LOVE 

A series of Beautiful Volumes. Illus- 
trated with 4 drawings in colour by some 
of our leading artists. I/O net per 
volume. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By Amy StcM^«lmaii. Illustrated by 
MIns AVh€»c*lhoiiHe. 

CAPTAIN SCOTT 
By Mary Macg^r€^g:or. Illustrated 
by F. M. B. Blaikie. 

MOUFFLOU 

By Oiihhi. Illustrated by Cecil 

Ahltii. 

SINBAD THE SAILOR 
Illustrated by J. F. Woolrleh. 


CONTRABAND 

TOMMY 

A TALE OF THE DREADNOUGHT ERA 

By Uharlos (ilciK (late R.N.) 

The £200 Prize Boy’s Book. Well 
illustrated. Picture binding, JI/0. 

FAVOURITE BOOKS 

Illustrated in colour. These beautiful 
and popular 7/0 net volumes are now 
for the first time issued at 0/0 net. 

THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE 

200 Poems for children chosen by 
Lomry I'hishulm, Editor of the 
“ Fold to the Children " Series. Illus- 
trated in colour by Mrs. Spooner. 

IN (;oivs <;ari>en 

Stories of the Saints for Little Children, 
by Amy Steeclmaii. 

JN FA1RYLAN1> 

Edited by Louey C'hisholm. 

Till*: ENCHANTED LANI> 
Edited by ljoiM\y Chisholm. 

ROBIN 1I001> 

Illustrated by Walti^r C-raiie. 

KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS 
Illustrated by Walter C'rane. 

POETRY OF EM PI HE 
Edited by »lohii Lsiii}^:. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES 
Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. 

lec;eni>s of italy 

By Amy Steeilman. 

OUR ISLANI> SAINTS 
By Amy Steed mail. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
TALES 

1. A MB’S TALES 
KNIGHTS OF ART 


SIX CENTURIES 
OF PAINTING 
( 1300 - 1900 ) 

By Randall Davies. 

Illustrated with 50 Reproductions in full 
colours of Representative Masterpieces. 
In one volume, cloth gilt. (Size, lOJ by 7|) 
IG/O net. 

THE ENGLISH YEAR 

In Three Volumes. Each sold separately. 
(1) SPRING (2) SUMMER 

[3) AUTUMN and WINTER 
By W. Beach Thomas and A. K. 
Collett. 12 Drawings in Colour from 
some of our greatest living nature 
painters, and many Text Drawings by 
A. W. Seahy. Cloth, 10/G net per 
volume. Volumes sold separately. 


PUBUSHED BT T. C & E C JACK, 67, LONG ACRE, W.C. ; AU BOOKSELLERS. 
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lUAli BUUKMAItl 

CHRISTMAS X9X4 


A WANDERER IN 
VENICE. 

ByE.V.I ^tU'AS. 6s. (Mcthuon). 

Mr. Lucas' (Icscnjilion of 
Venice is probably a guide-book, 
and, as such, must be accept eil 
or rejected by the reader. Jti 
deed, there is no reason why it 
should not be; for, thougli tlie 
value of first-hand and individual 
impressions can never be suj)- 
plantcd and may bo obscured 
by written information, still, a 
discreet guidc-bof)k is by no 
means a negligible precej)! of 
taste. Tlie point of Mr. Lucas' 
book is its exhaust ivcno.ss. Of 
course, he is bound, within the 
limits of a single volume, to 
keep more or k^ss within the 
beaten track of the tourist, but 
the actual ground (or rather 
water !) he covers, is described 
with microscopic and elaborate 
thoroughness. Jt would be im- 
possible, within the scojxe of 
this notice, to recount in detail 
where Mr. laicas takes us. 

Sufficient to say that he devotes 
particular attention to St. 

Mark’s, the l*iazza, the Cam- 
panile, the Doge’s Palace, ti e 
Hiazzetta, the (Irand Canal with 
its most remarkable palaces and 
bridges, the Lagoon and the 
Armenian monastery, St . 

Elena and the Lido, and the 
Accadomia. There is happily 
practically none of that high, 
picturesque manner wJiich is tlie 
unpardonable sin of many and 
many a guide book. A wclconie 
addition to the ortlioflox business 
of description are the short slvctches of the careers of 
Browming, Byron, and the great painters in Venice. Mr. 
I.ucas. we think, iiiigld, while lie was strolling round the 
galleries of the Accadeinia, have given us a ch.iptiu upon 
the peculiar characieristics of the Venetian m bool ol 
painting. It is quite remote from the rest (d tlie Jvc- 
nai.ssancc schor)]s aiul readily lends itself to an inttresting 
summary. And he might have talkcfl more of Manf eijimy, 
whose strong and splendid imagination is at last rtceiving 
a very belated recognition. 

There are a mmibcr of 
judicious reproductions from 
the more famous pictures and 
some pleasant drawings by 
Mr. Harry Morley. 


BEHIND THE 
SCENES IN THE 
TERROR. 



intere.st of its great story. 
" Behiiif^ the Scenes in the 
Terror ” deals, as the title 
suggests, with things that lay 
in the grim background of the 
J? e V o 1 u t i o n , and with the 
characters and careers of certain 
of the major and more, of the 
minor actors who figured in its 
scenes. In a chapter dealing 
with l"Tisons and Prisoners, you 
have pictures of life' fh the 
C onciergerie ; vivid sketches^ of 
Marie Antoinette’s prison at- 
tendant ; of the last night of 
Fouquicr-Tinvillc ; of the regime 
at other of the devolution 
]v-is()ns and sruncthing of the 
jx rsons who were interned in 
them, (inm tales of the days 
of 11 if; I error are admirably 
retold : amt there is a curious 
and particularly interesting 
section of six chapters devoted 
to “ foigolten tigiires," who 
w'erc none tlie less picturesque 
berausc tJiey were never famous. 
It is a fascinating book on a 
perennially fasc inating subject. 
One must mid a word of praise 
for the Jiteraiy skill with which 
Mr. Blanchamp has done his 
translating. 


A GUIDE TO GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


f 'fom A Wanderer 
in Venice 
{Metheun). 


Madonna and Slsepino 
Child. 


By T. pTiANcis Bumpus. 
net. (Wtinci l.iLurie.) 


I os. 6d. 


(From the paliitinp by Giovanni 
Bellini m the Auadcmia.) 


By Hector Fleischmann. 
Translated by Henry Blan- 
champ. With Photogravure 
Fronti-spiecc and 32 Other 
Illustrations. (Greening.) 

Hector Fleischmann has 
written several books dealing 
with aspects of the French 
devolution, or witli the men 
and women who filled leading 
parts in it. Few authors 
have studied the period more 
intimately, or shown a keener 
susceptibility to the tragic 
drama, the profound human 



From The Arcana of Freemasonry 
{Alien). 


Mr. Francis Ihimpus has 
written many useful and sym- 
pathetic books on cathedrals and churches, and now in this 
pre.sent Vf>lumo lie tells us of the growth of w^liat may 
be called Christian arclutectiiio. fioin the earliest ages 
to the close ol the Dcffirated poriocl, ])roinising a furthei 
volume on tlie rerj>endicular style in the future. Three 
good }H)iiits may bo noted about tliis “ Guide ” : the 
aulhoi '.s aide anti inlim.ite know’lcxlgt! of the old cliurchea 
111 hiigl.'ind .ind in ceiTam continental countries ; his glow^- 
iiig ami rf:\eicnt attachment to the purpose of occlesiasticaJ 

Imilfiings ; the large and ex- 
f client collcf'tion of illustra- 
tions. Mr. Bumpiis is rightly 
enthusiastic about the beauty 
and the number of mediaeval 
parish churches in England, 
and is alive to the varieties 
of their detail in the different 
counties. No loss is he aware 
ol the good modern work in 
the last sixty years, and 
esteems with warm appreci- 
ation the best that has been 
done by Scott, I’carson, 
Street, and Butterfield. The 
lists of K n g 1 i s h churches 
belonging to each period arc 
very fully , if not completely, 
given : and altogether this 
" (iuide to (H)thic Architec- 
ture " is just the sort of book 
to be recommended to all 
who desire to know more of 
the charm and structure of 
our ancient places of wor* 
ship. 


fHE Original Maltbsb 
Bross of thb is* s so*. 
rns Risin Horus. 
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BucKwoopy Books for Christmas Gifts 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. By T. F. HENDEKSON, Author of “A Tlistory of Scottish Vernacular 
literature.* and Joint-Editor with W. E. Henley of “The Century Burns.” The Volume is illustrated with 
autoentic and little-known Portraits of Kings and Princes of the Stewart Dynasty. 1 6Si net. 

A noUble addition lo Scottish literature."— 

STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES. By Miss GABKIELI.E FESTING, Author of " When 

Kings Kode to Delhi. ’* 79* Sd. net, *• Truly gr^t from cover to cover."— PorfsMoofS Ttmts. 

THE REAL INDIAN PEOPLE. By Ueut. Col. S. J. THOMFSON, C.I.E., I.M.S,, Author of 

“The Silent India." 7 », etf, net. 

*A HISTORY OP EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LED. Vol 4 . 208s net. 

A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. By ALFRED NOYES. 28. net. 

All lovers nf niiiHic, as well as admin'nt of Mr. Noyes's poetry, will lie glad to have tins coiiiiiii'inorative volume, wliith is to contain an original 
I’reface by Mr. Noyes uj»ou his late fnriid Mr, Coleridge Tavlor. The U-xt whirh li.is Ihmmi transtTilterl in black Irltei bv Joan liwBN, will 

be reproduced in farsiuiilo, and the volume, winch m dehigned in .-i conveniont and aitif^tie form, is be.intiiiillv illiislraled by Miss Katk Kichks. 


NEW 6s. NOVEIjS. 

ALADORE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated in Collotype from Dr.iwings by I*.ady TIylton. 

This volume is also being prodiiLCd in artistic fonn, suitable for presentation, and will make a notable Christmas Ifotik, 

A ROYAL MARRIAGE. By SIDNEY C, GRIER, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” “Writ in Water,” 
&c., &c. With Frontispiece by A. Pearse. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE. By JOHN KOLAND, Author of “The Good Shepherd.” 
CIVIL DUDGEON. By c. h. trf-mlett. " ’‘o'" 

CHIEF OF THE STAFF. By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE, Author of “Celi,-! Kirkham’s Son” and 

“ S^’ckers All.’* "The War scenes are poignantly appropriate at this moment . . . they absorb all the reader's attention.*' — Y tmes. 


“'BLACKWOOD' is a Magazine taking in the whole world, and especially the Einpin *." — lirituh Weekly, 

abroflid !■ m, yaar'a subscription to BLACKWOODS' MAGAZINE. 

“The most brilliant of our Magazines."— 7'f«IA. “‘Blackwood* remains without a rival.**— Z)ai 7 y Af «7 “The only Magazine 

winch every lover of good literature must buy, borrow or steal at the beginning of every month."— Jlfomiwg Post. 

A eorrespomlenl writes: — “Living so far from the centres of everything, the best, if not the only, way to keep in inielligent touch 

With the world at large is to be found in the possession of a sound knowledge of your pages '' 


W'lMK* BKaJACKWOOD A 


SSdt&nlsisvtfls sand Xjondon. 


ALLENSON’S USEFUL BOOKS 


trie flDV 111 TUB PDBV J'oity-two Papers on Kvervd.w 
IIIE uLUnI in I IIE lilfCla Hfe and Religion, Bv the Rev. 
ARCHIB.ALD ALKXANDKR, M.A., B.D. 8 s. 8 d. 

RBV. Q. H. MORRISON, D.D. I— “ Its freshness, variety, .'tnd suggestiveiiess 
have fascinated me." 

RCV. ALEXANDER 8MELLIE, D.D. 1 - “ It is delightful Its wise, gmeious, 
simple yet strong Christian teaching has brought nu- genuine help." 

THE ULSTER SCOT HIS HISTORY AND RELIGION. 

By the Rev. JAMRS B. WOODBURN, M.A. Handsome cloth, large erownSvo, 
400 pages, 3 maps, 5s. net, by post 5s. 4d. 

LAURA RICHARDS’ LOVELY STORIES. 

THE BISHOP OP LONDON h.TS - 

made striking use of these delightful stories. 

He said ; “ I was very much struck with a 
beautiful story m a book called * The Golden 
Windows.' 1 should like to leave this as iiiy 
last picture ou your minds.*' 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 

Forty • four Parables, 2s. 8 d. net. 

Twe^ fourth EdUvon. 

THE SILVER CROWN. 

Forty-five Stories anrl P.arables. Cloth, 

8 s. 8 d. net. Fourteenth Ldiiian. 

THE NAUGHTY COMET. 

Stories and Fables. Second Edition, 

2 Su 6d. net. 

FIVE MINUTE STORIES. 

101 Stories and Poems. Small 410. I 
Illustrated. 5s. Second Ediiion. 

MR. LEARMOUNT’S SIXTH VOLUME. 

TUB VBAD DAIliin Fifty-two New Talks to Young Folk. Bv the 
IIIB YBAn ItUUnUe Rrv. JAMFS LBARMUUNT. Cloth, 3s. 6 d., 
post free. 

“Crooked Joe," one of the stories in thin volume des«*rVes to be told every when* 
diat boys meet together. 

GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. ^ r ' c*!lr aV" SS: 

net., in box ; Persian morocco, Ss. 0d. net ; Turkey morocco, 5s. net by 

post, Eda extra. 

^IsBSB write for our MEW CATALOQUEg 48 poROOf poot firoo. 

iMMlaii I H. a ALUHSON, Ltd., Raoqiwt OQurt, NMt St, LO. 



STORY OF THE WAR-FOR CHILDREN 

Size in. by 5 in. Illustrateil. rif>lh, I*. 6d. net. 
Po.stiige 2d. 

BELGIAN PLAYMATES 

HEROES SMALL — HKROICS TAIL 

BY NFIJ.IIt: I’Ol.J.OCK 

{Ih Popular Writer of Juvenile Slones tn A/agasines). 

With tVilciured Froiitisjiieee .md Four other Dniwings- by Charles Polkard. 

Tliib story in writhm at the publishers' leijuest lo fill what they think will 
Im* .1 geiier.il want. 

liet.i«les ix'iiig .in iiitcTesliiig stoi'v of thi adventures of two prettv Belgian 
Ki'fiigee fjiildreii, who an t.ikeu can' of by a l.iiiiilv in a suburb ot latndon it 
is sjN-tially written to give the small folk an intelligent acr.onnt of the vj/huk 
and progrc‘S.s of the* w.ir iKith on land and mm, tiuiii the “ berap ot Paper" 
incident, up till the Battle of the Aisnr, 

POEMS OF PASSION 
& PLEASURE 

BY ELLA WHEELER WII.CC)X. 

With sixteen coloured Illustrations by Dudley Tennant. 
Size 8 J in. by OJ in. Fully gilt, boxed. 

Cloth, 6/- set. Smooth Calf, 8/6 net. Madras Morocco, 10/6 set. 

This is a reprint of the very successful Uditiou dc Luxe l>siied in 7912. 

The few remaining copies of tlie Eilition de Luxe <an be obtained at the 
published pricpp Cloth tiilt, 15 /- ; Vellum Signed, 42 /- net. 

MRS. WILCOX'S POEMS make suitable Xmas Gifts and 
are obtainable everywhere in many bindings. 

Load..: GAT k HANCOCK, 12-13. HMriOI. Simt, SinU. V.C. 
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THE 

PHANTOM 

PEER. 

By Edwin Pdcu. 63- 

(Chapman & Hall). 

Johnnie Shotlcr is home- 
less, penniless, hungry, when 
you meet him on the first 
page of Mr. Pugh's new 
story ; ho docs not so much 
mind being homeless and 
without money, the thing 
that embitters him and 
makes him desperate is the 
craving for food. To liim 
in this desperate mr)od 
comes an opportunity of 
obtaining instant relief, and 
he takes it. He gets a meal, 
meaning to say frankly, 
W'hcn he has finished, that 
he has no means of paying 
for it, and then to accept 
the consequences, w^hatever 
they may be. But a diner 
seated opposite hears his 
defiant explanation to the 
waiter, promptly jircscnts 
liimself as a friend of 
Johnny’s, pays the bill, 
and so saves the situation. 
He carries Johnny off 
with him and makes a 
proposal. Johnny is an 
out - of - work actor ; he. 
the stranger, wants a man 



POEMS 

OF 

THE 

LOVE 

OF 

ENGLAND. 

By William H.*/!hkAPER. 

IS. net. (Chatto afnd 

Wlndus). 

Mr. Draper’s poems are 
patriotic in the good sense 
that they voice a love of 
iCngland as the place of 
his birth, a love of what 
England stands for in the 
comity of nations, and a 
whole-hearted admiration of 
groat and good Englishmen. 
He sings of the Flag, of 
our ('olonial brothers, of the 
beauty and the glory of 
England, but never in any 
spirit of Jingoism. His 
verses are thoughtful, 
touched with emotion, full 
of good feeling, .and alive 
with a love of the sea and 
the pleasant country places 
of the land that has 
inspired his Muse. 


to play a part for a 
short time, and after 
some natural hesitation 
Johnny consents on 
very hivourablc terms 
to pose as a certain 
peer of the realm anti 
be introduced to his 
patron's friends in that 
capacity for reasons 
that arc curious but 
plausible. The fact 
that, contrary to his 
understanding, there is 
really a peer of tlie 
name Johnny luas I.Tkcn 
complicates matters 
considerably when the 
real peer apj>ears upon 
the scene, and there- 
after the fun grows fast 
and furious. It is 
wildly irresponsible 
extravaganza ; cleverly 
invented and carried 
through with no lack 
of invention and in- 
genuity. It is not for 
a moment to be com- 
pared with Mr. Pugh's 
serious work, of course ; 
but in its own liv^ely, 
fantastic fashion it is a 
distinctly good story — 
one that aims at 
amusement only and 
achieves its aim 
triumphantly. 



THE 

BOOK 

OF 

RESTORATION 

VERSE. 

THE 

BOOK 

OF 

GEORGIAN 

VERSE. 

Chosen and Edited 
with Not e s by 
William Stanley 
Braithwaitc. hs. net 
eacli. (Duckworth). 

Uniform with his 
'* Book of Elizabethan 
Verse,” these two 
new anthologies edited 
by Mr. Braithwaitc 
are, like their prede- 
cessor, full and 
admirable selections 
completely covering the 
pcrif>ds indicated by 
their titles. They arc 
w ell arranged, well 
produced and the 
notes, concise and 
.adequate, arc models 
of what such notes 
should be. 
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A WONDER BOOK AND 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 8 Coloured Illustra- 
tions. IS. 6 ( 1 . net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

Perhaps one of the chief features of tliis war-book season 
is the nuniljcrs of good books of tried reputation which are 
basing published attractively at a very low price. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was of the opinion " that many of the classical 
fnyths were capable of being rendered into very capital 
reading for children, and he tried his skilled hand at the 
work and produced a ** Wonder Book” which has become 
a classic. Some of us in our later years think tliat we. 
prefer the old Greek stories to be given to us unchanged. 
But that is a selfish view as regards the interests of younger 
— of quite young-story-lovers. Certain it is that the child- 
mind will be arrested and delighted with the re-shaped 
stories of Perseus and the 
Gorgons Head, King Midas 
and the Touch of Gold, Pan- 
dora and her wonderful B«)X, 

Proserpine and the Pome- 
granate seeds, and many 
another old talc of tlic gods 
and heroes ; and certain it 
is that this same child-mind 
would be puzzled and bored 
by the legends as told by 
the old writers, even if the 
gates of language liad been 
unlocked for them. The 
present volume, in its cheer- 
ful blue covers, is clear in 
type and gay with beauti- 
fully coloured illustrations. 

It is a treasure-house of 
well-tried gold, and will 
make happy many a child 
this winter-season, and lead 
him to love the world- famed 
stories in their more dignified 
setting later on. 

THE CHOICE 
OF LIFE. 

By Gkorgettic Leblanc. 

(Madame Maurice Maeter- 
linck). 6s. (Methuen.) 

This is a book about two 
women. A few other people 
flit, like shadows, across the 
background of Iheir lives, 
but the story is not con- 
cernedl. with them. It is a 
temperamental story, and 
shows how <mc woman tried 

to mould and shajMS the life From The Wonderbook and 
of another woman, and Tanglewood Tales 

failed to put into her liands [Oxford Press), 

the great happiness slie liad 

desired for her. Vividly portrayed are the cliaraclcrs of 
these two w^omcn ; one, a highly cultured lady, artistic, rest- 
less, nervy, a creature of fire and enthusiasm ; the other, 
a beautiful, placid, peasant girl — a curious mixture of 
grace and unrefinement, of appreciation and immobility, 
but, nevertheless, endowed with much common sense. 

So greatly is the lady attracted by the beautiful girl, 
Bose, that she tries to train and influence her, and finally 
persuades her to leave her native village of Sainte-Colombe, 
and places her in the midst of literary and artistic life in 
Paris. But Rose disappoints her friend. She moves 
through it all beautiful, unappreciative, always pleased, 
but never enthusiastic. Surely Love will remove this 
indifference, her friend hopes. But no, Love comes and 
passes, and leaves Rose unmoved. How Rose eventually 
finds happinjcss in her own way, and what kind of way 
this is, ffiakes a most original ending to the book. 



Madame Maeterlinck has a charming and poetical style, 
and a novel way of setting dixt her story in quaint little 
divisions under each chapter. ” The Choice of Life ” is 
an uncommonly interesting book, and illustrates the author's 
sincere regard for, and belief in, her own sex. 

THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 

17 vols. 6fi, each. (Constable.) 

To fall back on a well-worn phrase, there is nothing 
cheap about this *' JtandardJEditjop ” of Meredith'jgworks 
except the price. 'fSe^apwlsg^, the type clearlEhd of 
a comfortable size, and the books tastefully bound in bite 
cloth with gilt tops. Eight of the volumes have been issued, 
the two latent being “ Harry Richmond ” and “ Beauchamp’s 
Career.” The Poetical Works are issued in uniform style for an 

extra half-crown, so that in 
eighteen volumes at a total 
cost of about five pounds one 
may now possess the whole 
of Meredith's writings. His 
greatness as novelist and . poet 
arc no longer in question ; 
his place in our literature 
is secure. Certain of his 
admirers have injured his 
popularity by exaggerating 
the difficulties of his style; 
but that talk is dying down, 
and the new generation of 
readers is suspecting that it 
reflected rather on the limita- 
tions of those admirers than 
on the art of the Master. 


MOLLY. MY 
HEARTS DELIGHT 

By Katharine Tynan. 
6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Back to the days of pow- 
der and patches, sedan 
chairs, coaches, and high- 
waymen ; back to the days 
of Richardson and Swift, 
Fielding, Wesley, and Han- 
del, and many another 
< famous personage ; and hero 
wc are introduced to Molly 
Granville, riding in a coach 
along green country lanes 
towards Oxford, accom- 
panying her parents and 
little sister, and a few 
faithful servants, into their 
enforced exile from London 
Town. Moll is fifteen when 
we first meet her, but she fa 
already sweet with the 


Thb younq man trod boldly 

INTO THB IN80RUTABLB 
LABYRINTH. ... , , 

Reproduced from a colonrod lUustratloa. Spirit and Charm that were 

to make her famous in later 
life. She is, indeed, as delightful a young woman as 
one could wish, and from the first we can see that she 
obviously captivated Mrs. Katharine Tynan's heart. Just 
as she captivated the hearts of the many famous folk 
she met in licr day ; and so surely will each reader of her 
story be caught and held by the fascination of MoU. SHe 
is a wonderful woman, pure and sweet, and with great 
charm about her. Mrs. Tynan tells the story in her usual 
engaging stylo, picturing vividly the manners and ifustops 
of the time. There are many quotations from tlje diaty 
and letters of Moll, which testify to her good sense, her 
wit, and her sympathy, and her ability as a writer. Moll'e 
peat remedy against sorrow, ** the vapours,” or any such 
ill, is ” occupation,” and so many and varied are the 
occupations that she devises for herself throughout her ; 
life that wo aro kept engrossed in her story till the last 
page is road. 
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CUPID IN 
THE CAR. 

r» y 1. I N n s A Y 

J) A S 11 F O R I>. 

(ClKiiminii tV: Hall.) 

The title iiKilvCS 
the re.uler :i present 
of the |>l<it before 
the story so much 
IIS starts. Nor is 
there mu(-h in this 
lirai i.s ] >rcscn tatioi 1 
after all, for of 
})lot in the ordinary 
sense tlie book lias 
none. A bat eh of 
very amiable people 
use b' ranee as an 
exercise* ground for 
motoring, and auto- 
inobilisation, if we 
may be paidonod 
the expression, is as 
iruirh a reality with 
the person age^s here 
as mobilisation is 
WMth the leal h' ranee 
outside it. Can- 
didly, the book 
is a record of 
pleasant clays spent 
along the roads 


atmosphere of strife, when Episcopalian and Puritan 
only suspend their mutual feuds to turn and rend 
those who will not conform to cither of their dogmas, 
the authoress introduces the figure of her hero, Gilbert 
Aderliold — a young physician, a g^cnlle learned scholar, 
who has about him many of the mental characteristics 
that distinguish the briar in Romeo and Juliet. 
IIcjw the charge of witchcraft is gradually fastened 
upon liim and upon Joan Heron, the girl he loves, the 
authoress explain.s with really marvclkms skill. In essence 
the book is an indictment of the spirit of dogma— a sermon 
preached from the text of Stevenson's statem^'114 that 
sonic men " arc good halers for the love of Christ." 11* is 
a brilliant piece of work, but one cannot help wishing 
that Mib.s Mary Johnston had thought fit to keep her hero 
and heroine alive after their numerous trials and numerous 
escapes. 


1914 ILLUSTRATED. 

2s. 6d. net. (Headley.) 

Messrs, llo.idley's amiiial rci’.oid of the events of the 
current yi^ar is more interesting even Ihnn usual .since it 
tells and ilhislrales the story of the (hv.it War, so far as 
it has gone. The s])ei ial ai-liclcs by Sir bTlward Cook, 
11. (h Wells. Harold Hegbie, Ramsay Macdonald, and 
other well known wriliTs imfuld the social, political and 
general history of the year liiat will soon be past, with 
knowledge and with authority. The illustrations are 
excellenl . 


of France, from Calais to I'lcllort. and fnjin 
the Loire to the \"osges. It gi\es IMr. Bashford 
occasion for a deal of ])l(?asant laiidscaiic writing, 
and for the use of a descriptive faculty in which 
he excels, esjiccially in tlic happy-go-lucky 
holiday spirit. For appearam e's sake, he winds 
tilings up with a happy ending and a happy 
marriage, together with the throwing over of 
Salvcscn, the other suitor and the undcsired 
one. He follows suit by pairing off on his own 
account, so everyone is satislicil, especially the 
reader — and the pre.scnl reviewer. 

THE WITCH 

By Mary Joiin'.tox. 6 s. (Constable.) 

I^ovcns of that won<lcifiil book " 'fhe (iolden 
Bough,” in which the whole history of rehgiou.s 
inspiration is set down, will rciiiomber luivv far 
back in the story of the human lacc the belief 
in witchcraft and tlevil-worship is embedded. 
When man became a civilised being it still 
survived. It willistfiod IIk' heallby Rabelai.siau 
laughter of Horace, and in Hie Middle Ages, 
when men’s minds were more apt to be turned 
in upon themselves, it grc\v in iiileiisit 3 \ J’he 
burning of Joan of Arc as a witch is always 
referred to as an indelible blot on the Fnglish 
race, but according to the times it was the 
ordinary, traditional procedure. Up till 173 b 
— not two hundred years ago — the penal law.s 
against witchcraft were enlorced in all their 
brutality in this country, and one authority 
stales that over thirty thousand ]»ersons were 
judicially murdered on this charge in ICngland 
in the course of two hundred years. The last 
execution took place in 1716 , when Mrs.* Hicks 
and her daughter were lianged at llun,tiHgdon. 
The daughter was aged only nine. It is with 
this theme, with its terrible dramatic possi- 
bililic.s, that Miss Mary Jolinston deals in her 
reniarkuble novel. Slie has chosen lier pcritid 
with excellent jiidgnuTil. 'J Jie .Kcfornialion and 
the Renaissance have spent their force — Queen 
Elizabeth is dying — the world is falling 
under the spell of the Turitan reaction, with 
all its glories and all its harshness. Into this 



From The Oecoj Ftom cotound frootiqitMB bf U* J* Fai4 

{Erskine Macdonald^* 
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From New Tales of Old Times Columoa. 


BELLAMY. 

By Elinor IMoKOAiiNr. 6s. (Mellnien.) 

Mi.ss Elinor Mor<l.'iLiiil^i lalcijt novol is more tlian 
a character study- thoiij^li it is cliiclly that ; it is a 
study of real life : life in a grey town of the TMid- 
lands; life in a' silk factory; life in London; life 
with its squalor and poverty and with its glittering 
wealth ; lile from the standjjoint of W*dlcr IJellamy. 
a very natural, selfish, ambitious man. It is a book 
that grips because of its realism; the whole stoiy 
is dominated entirely by the strong personality of 
its heio; a jiersonality that is the gieat factor m 
making liini successful in whatever he undertakes. 
Smart and eager to get on, though an un.scrupulous 
scamp, Ins difficulties and failures arc tilings of the 
moment and easily put behind him, and he goes to 
every new scheme with fresh zest and enthusia.sin, 
confideid in his own powers, and openly delighted 
with liis own cleverness. The author's intimate 
knowledge of human nature, her incisive and power- 
ful style, and her lively sense of humour make this 
a novel of quite unusual strength — one that un- 
doubtedly ranks as the best of her books so far, 
which is to give it very high praise indeed. 

ONCE A WEEK. 

By A. A. Milne. Os. (Methuen.) 

One is more grateful than usual in such sombre 
days ns these for the wit and gaiedy and good 
humour that are the lu'qqiy gifts of Mr. A. A. Milne. 
How is one to e.\pkiin exactly what " Once a Week " 
is all about? Mr. Milne takes some airy nothing, 
starts one or two persons usually a man and a 
woman — talking inconsequeritly, and keeps you 
interested and amused whilst he unfold.s the merc.st 
ghost of a story. Konald is going to marry Celia, 
and there are four delightfully sparkling little 
chapters concerned with the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; followed by some hall-dozen as fresh and 
as whimsical, dealing with the small every-day 
matters of home life after they are married and 
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settled down. There are some clever, genially satirical 
sketches of “ Men who Succeed," a scries on " Winter 
Sports," another on " Other People’s Houses " — all written 
in the liglilcst spirit of light comedy, and wdth an art in 
the easy, careless, shrewd sketching of character tliat is a 
very delightful thing. For dulness and low spirits " Once 
a Week " is an infallible tonic - there is not a page in it 
that does not tickle you to the best of tpiu l laughter. 

NEW TALES OF OLD TIME. 

By W. E. Spark KS. Illustrations and Decorations by 

Borman Ault. (Nelson t't Sons.) 

T he tales in this book are based upon the legends that 
liave enveloped the lives of four of llio early Christian 
saints -I'atriik, Colimiba, Aidan and Cuthbert. T'here is 
room for a book of this kind for young ]^(',ople, and the 
author has taken care to ]>ring into relief the saintly 
virtues of these men, whose purity of soul accomjilished so 
iiuich h)r the early Church when the world was dark, and 
when the task of imbuing maukind with Christian principle » 
was difTiiuilt indeed, (lentleness, charity, humility and 
piety emiowed each .and all of these men with the invisible 
halo winch all of us associate with the saints of old. The 
first and longest story is that of St. P.Ltrick, and although 
it seems somiavhat dilfiise and a trifle overladen with 
descriptions of si onery. on tlie whole it is a ixui pie.tiire of 
Iieland's patron s.'iint which childien should enjoy. The 
author miglit be careful, however, in his choice of phrases 
here and there. A phrase siii h as " other inimical eyes 
blazed in angcjr at the sight," is apt to [ilac-c loo great a 
strain iqion a child’s intelligence. The story of Coluinba, 
the .siij)j)osed caii.se of the gory battle of Culdreiihiie, and 
that of Aidan, the founder of the Northumbrian CTuirch, 
arc both well done; while the story of Cuthbert, the last 
in the book, and certainly the best, is told iii a style of sweet 
simplicity. TTie illuslration.s and decorations are by Mr. 
Norman Ault, and are very artistic. 



From Macbeth ; Novels from Glamis hath murdered elbei* 

Shakespeare SericJ and therefore Cawdor shall 

{Paul), SLEEP NO more. 
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MISS BILLY. 

By IT. iSoRTER. 6s, 

(Stanley Piuil ) 

If yon have iu>t yet met 
Miss Billy you should seeh 
an introdiiclion witliout de^ 
lay. She is a deJighlfully 
refreshing character, and her 
adventures, and her joys 
and sorrows, tnaki; an un- 
commonly interesting story. 
At the age of eightt'on, 
Miss Billy Neilson is left 
alone in the world, witliout 
a single relation. True, she 
is not left penniless by any 
means — but what is money 
and property without “ any 
one — not any one w b o 
cares.’* Miss Billy writes 
to a Mr. William Henshaw, 
her father's boyhood clium 
(after whom she is named 
** Billy.”) Her letter creates 
great consternation in the 
Henshaw household, es« 
pecially as she asks to be 
allowed to come and live 
with them, and : ” Oh, by 
the way,” .she writes, ” you 
don't mind my bringing 
Spunk, do you ? I hope you 
don’t for I couldn't live 
without Spunk, and ho 
couldn't live without me." 
Who on earth is Spiirdc, 
they wonder, and dread bis 
arrival. The upheaval lliat 
Billy, and Spunk, bring 
about in the Hen>lia\v‘s 
house, and the outeonie ol 
it all, is t<iUl in an easy 
entertaining way llial makes 
delightful reading. rally, 
impetuous a n d s u n 11 y ; 
William Ileiishaw, the. big 
hearted, easy-gomg eollcelor 
of old tea-pots, miniatures, 
spiders and things ; ( yril, 

the musician ; and the gay, 
rrepressible Bertram, tlie 
artist, evei l.isliugly pi.mling 
his “ b'aee of a (iirl " ; tliese, 
togellicr with the rest oi llie 
skilfully poiTva\'ed tliaraetns 
t in the tale, eoiubine to m.dve 
S Ihe book a dei ided siu cess. 


RAMONA. 

By Hki.kn Hum ) \« ks«)N. 

6s. (Sampson, Low iV: (. o.) 

Although ” Kamoiia ” does 
not lulhl the extravagant 
claim — made for it by an 
enthusiastic American critic 
-—of being the ” ‘ l.oina 
Doone * of America,” it is 
nevertheless a mivel of sur- 
passing charm and merit. 
The scenes arc laid m one 
of earth’s most picturesque 
spots, sun-bathod California, 
just after its seizure by 
the United States, with its 
crumbling missions and de- 
clining Catholic power, and 



the driving out of the 
Spanish and Indian nobility 
before the influx of American 
rascaldom and get-rich-quick 
m]\ enturei*s. Sonora Moreno 
on her vast sheep ranch 
holds true to the old re- 
gime. A .stern, masterful 
woman, she hates the in- 
vaders and their ways, and 
rules everyone abSfrt her 
w'ith skilled diplomacy. «At 
Sefiora Moreno’s, life is in- 
dolent, hospitable, courteous 
and generous. The house- 
hold consists of Felipe and 
Bamona, the latter the 
adtipled daughter of the 
Sefiora’s dead sister, a de- 
\a)ut, beauteous girl, half 
Indian. The action centres 
round Kamoiia and her 
Indian lover, Alessandro, 
llieir love story, which is 
told with delicate artistry, 
is one of singular beauty, 
great and passionate tender- 
ness, deep pathos, and tragic 
circiimslaiues. Unusual in 
many resi)ecls this is a 
book to remember and talk 
about . 


From Miss Billy 

{Stanley Fat.' 


From Covbr. 



From Ramona 
(Sampson Low). 


ALBSSANDROb 


YORKSHIRE FOLK 
AT HOME. 

r>v Akiiiur Houson. £>s. 

(Digby. I-oiig.) 

A sori(‘s of brightly- 
written letters addressed by 
one irt)race to his sister 
Barbara, descvijflivo of the 
wiitei’s e\]>ericiices of the 
daleslolk aiul of Junv he 
lound a Yoiksliire wife. 
'J'luMt* IS a c«>n‘>i(lerable deal 
ol tiialect, with a certain 
amount of reference to 
lifligious matters that will 
probably provoke discussion. 
On the whole a very enter- 
taining volume, which leaves 
one’s prejudices in favour of 
Yorkshire hospitality and 
grit enhanced rather than 
otherwise. 


THE HEROINES 
OF 

GEORGE 

MEREDITH. 


W ith 20 miniatures in colour. 
By Herbert Bedford. 
rf5s. net. (H odder & 
Stoughton.) 


No novelist has drawn such 
a wonderfully true and living 
gallery of women characters 
as Meredith, and these clever 
studies of twenty of them, 
with a beautifully reproduced 
miniature of each, will be a 
valuable addition to every 
Mcreditliian's library. 
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THE WOMAN IN 
THE BAZAAR 

By Alice Perrin. 

3s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

The Anglo-Indian novel 
with a happy ending — or, 
at least, without tragedy 
— is a very rare bird in- 
deed ; and the title of Mrs. 
Perr .4 s new novel gave 
us no hope that on this 
occasion she was to break 
with convention. From 
the moment that Captain 
Coventry falls in love at 
first sight with RafelJa 
Forte, the vicar's beautiful 
daughter, whose innocence 
shuddered at the thought 
of cigarettes, drink and 
cards, we somehow divined 
a tragic ending when for- 
tune removed her to Simla 
and matrimony. Innocent 
Kafclla occasioned some 
scandal by her ministra- 
tions as mother-confessor 
to the subalterns of the 
district ; and the ground- 
less suspicions of lier selfish 
and. tactless husband drove 



Frofft The Laughing Cavalier 
{H odder). 


Cover, after 
Franz Hals. 


her to disaster, when the 

inevitable appeared upon the scene. Captain Coventry children help in the same 
was slow to learn, and his second essay in matrimony seemed obtains a divorce and his 

destined to end in a precisely similar disaster. At a critical the drotidful solution which 


time he awoke both tf) under- 
standing and sympcithy, but 
tiic lesson came to him in the 
horrible kmnvledge of the full 
tragedy of Kafclla. So the 
story has a happy ending 
after all, though to one of 
the two most concerned there 
lives a terrible memory in the 
background. Mrs. IVrrin, it 
is supertluous to say, iiis]>ires 
her readers with a pleasant 
sense of conviction. Her 
canvas on this occasion is a 
small one. but her little .scenes 
arc touched in with admirable 
skill and fidelity, and her 
readers, as usual, have tlic 
enjoyment of a practised 
style. Mrs. Perrin is a little 
ruthless ; she points no moral, 
but stands absolutely aside 
while her characters evolve 
their poor little destiny. 
Stated in its briefest form, 
the plot must inevitably be 
called melodramatic, but the 
author has accepted this diffi- 
culty only to overcome it. 

THE WOMAN 
WHO LOOKED 
BACK. 

By M. Hamilton. 

6 s. (Stanley Paul.) 

Oliver Moore, heir to a 
baronet’s title, suffered 
from two heavy handicaps. 
One was a rash marriage 
at nineteen with a sou- 
brette in France ; and it 



i.s part of the afSictions 
of the present war that 
the supply of the staple 
commodity for novels is 
sadly imperilled. The 
other lianditai) was the 
posse.ssion of a hunch of 
ultra-proper relatives. 
Things might have gone 
well enough with Sara, 
whom he married in the 
full belief tliat the first 
Mrs. Moore was dead ; but 
an interfering aunt (no 
international hostilities are 
ever likely to curtail her) 
digs up the fact that the 
soubrette is still alive. 
Then comes the cliance for 
the heroine to look back 
and iullil the fund ion 
allotcd to her in the title. 
She yearns after an old 
love. Captain Charlecote, 
and when Oliver's relations 
force the husband and 
wife apart, it looks for 
a time like an inglorious 
win for the army. Luckily 
Sara’s heart beats true to 
the duty of a British 
heroine, and perhaps two 
blameless ami flawless 
direction. ITItiinately Oliver 
title, and so ^so arc spared 
settles a similar prolileni in 
Meredith's “ One. of Our 
C()n<|U(ir(U's." beg Mere- 
dith’s pardon for the parallel, 
jind liasten to say that there 
are no lofty tomplexitics in 
Miss I lainilton’s style. The 
woist of lier stoi y is that the 
eiitangloineiit demands a 
bolder treatment than her 
notions allou, and she drops 
the s(»ldier Io\er like a hot 
potato when he has served 
his turn. Ihil she knows her 
w« >111011 ch.iriu-ters, and makes 
them think and led as w'ell 
... n... H 

HERBERT 
STRANG’S BOOK 
OF ADVENTURE % 
STORIES. 

With 12 Photogravure 
Plates and other Illustra- 
tions. 5s. net. (Frowde 
and H odder &. Stfjughton.) 

Acre is a very remarkable 
collection o f true stories — 
stories, collected from various 
sources, of recent adventure 
ill all parts of the world, 
many of tliem exact and 
thrilling records of real inci- 
dents told by those who took 
a persona] part in them. 
They show that the daunt- 
less, gallant spirit of our old 
L-lritish heroes is stdl alive 
in the midst of us, and should 
help to foster the same great 
spirit to-day in the youth of 
the nation that cannot but 
find them most absorbing and 
stimulating reading. 
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THE PATROL OF THE 
SUN DANCE TRAIL. 

By Halpu Connor. 6s. (HofMor A: Slmi^»hton.) 

Another sUrririf; lomiincc of Western Caiuida, from 
Kalph Connor. No one who ha.s travelled in Canada 
towards the Rockies will forget the members of the Nortli- 
West Mounted l*olico, if he liarl the good fortune to meet 
any of that splendid force. Tli(‘y lesemble our navy men, 
lithe, capable, open-air fellows, with heavy rosponsdjihties, 
and a quiet, liglit spirit. Mr Oninor describes how they 
played their part in the rising of the lialf-breeds and 
Indians, whicli Reid helps to organise. It was a wild and 
dangerous hour for Saskatchewan. Only the first, firm 
rule of the Covoininenl, and tlic ability of the l*olice 
pulled things rigid, and the hero of this story, Cameron, 



From The Patrol of the Reproduction of Cover. 

Sun Dance Trail 


had much to do with the success of the operations. 
Cameron had married find left the torce, but the emergency 
recalled him to the ranks. He and his wife and his sister 
ate /the main figures in the story. There arc love com- 
plications as well as fighting- Also, there are Scotchmen, 
who fight as well as love. Mr. Connor can handle these 
materials deftly. He can also convey the sense of the 
open air and the praines as few Canadian novelists can, 
and this novel is one of his best. He takes us back to 
the good old days, when Indians played a royal part in 
romances of the West, and also to the bracing, manly 
temper, which is so great an asset of the Canadian North- 
West* The book has its touches of pathos and tragedy, 
but the pulse of courage and adventure beats through 
its paged* and Mr. Connor has once more succeeded in 
lig li f in g upon a plot which does justice to his singular 
power as a novelist of the healthy, stirring school. 


KEEP SMILING. 

More News by Liarless for German Homes. By Walter 

Emanuel and John Hassall. 6d. net. (Evcleigh Nash.) 

The actual German reports of the panic and disorganisa- 
tion that have overwhelmed us in England, since the 
commencement of the War, are in themselves so amusing 
that Mr. Walter Kmanucl would seem to have set himself 
a difficult task when he sat down to compile something 
that should be as funny or funnier. Nevertheless he has 
succeeded triumphantly ; liis reports of what is happening 
in our midst are in the true German style but htt^o just 
the added touch of burlesque that tjckl^ you to laugh «iat 
tlicir absurdity — their very absurdity lying in the fact that 
they are so faithfully modelled on the real thing. And Mr. 
Hassall illustrates the text in the same joyous, irresponsible 
spirit. His drawings of the one British soldier whom the 
Ciermans wish they had spared so that he might have 
carried home convincing news of the total destruction of our 
contemptible little Expeditionary Force ; of the out-of- 
work actors paraded through London disguised as German 
prisoners ; liis spirited revelation of Sir Edward Grey 
engaged in disposing of Lord Morlcy ; of the householder 
taking refuge in his coal-cellar from Zeppelin risks, arc 
among the most delightfully farcical things in this little 
book of whimiscal nonsense. It is as well to keep smiling 
even in such times as these and under the influence of 
Messrs. Emanuel and Hassall you can do it easily, for 
sixpence. 


THE WAY OF SINNERS. 

By Marie Connor Leighton. 69. (Ward Lock & Co.) 

The Way of Sinners,*' Mrs. Marie Connor Leighton's 
latest book, is^a dramatic novel ^vith a good plot and plenty 
of thrilling situations. It tells how a beautiful young 
girl, with all the luxujic.9 and comforts of life, nobly re- 
nounces tliem all to join an enthusiastic young man and 
an elderly woman in a religious campaign, and to live a 
life of self-sacrifice. The wonderful personality of Brian 
Hardy has inspired her with an indifference to worldly 
things and a desire to do good, and though he is reluctant 
to let her give up so much, because ho loves her, nothing 
can deter her. Her experiences in the splendid work into 
which she puts her heart and soul make only a portion of 
a plot which is packed full of incident, and, in spite of 
its many complications, skilfully worked out. The author’s 
powers at story-telling are well known, and for a really 
exciting novel, that will hold the reader’s attention through- 
out, one could not easily better " The Way of Sinners." 

THE ISLAND OF LOVE 
AND DEATH. 

By W. E. Bailey. 6s. (Nash.) 

The boyhood of David Drase, born in Singapore of 
English parents, has been spent in an atmosphere of 
squalor and brutality. Morally and physically he is 
stunted, and he has reached the low-water mark of his 
fortunes when he becomes cook upon an American tramp 
steamer trading in the Indian Ocean. The ship carries 
two passengers — an invalid Englishman, and his honour- 
able, upright, and genuinely attractive wife. When it 
is wrecked upon an unknown and desert island these three 
only survive — to play out a tense little drama in primitive 
conditions. Mr. W. E. Bailey — whose " Led into the 
W^ilderness " showed very similar characteristics— -has R 
keen sense of colour and atmosphere, and the tropical 
setting of his novel is drawn boldly and surely. The 
theme of " The Island of Love and Death " is not an 
easy one, but it is handled with a tact and ability that 
will encourage the reader to believe in its author's future, 
while its characters are natural and sympathetic. It is 
a novel of considerable promise, and one that well deserves 
reading. 
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THE BLIND SIDE OF 
THE HEART. 

By F, F. Crichton. 6s. (Miuinscl.) 

This is a story of Irish “ lift; — in tho main a love-slorv, 
as one might have guessed from its title and one of tin; 
most fragrant and cliarming modern romances that luis 
cuiie even out of Ireland. Its sketches ot lush life ari‘ 
full of vivacity and humour ; and its lioronie, Betty, is 
fascinating a young person, and the autlior so makes y“n 
feel her fascination, that you do not wondt'r when Dick, 
ropJifling of all his mistakes, wants notliiiig at last Imt to 
,give lus life to her and ask her to make it ;i.nd him better. 
It is a very Inimau story ; its many and varunis ch.i meters 
arc delightfully natural men and women, .iiid it is then- 
very naturalness and the naturn.liiess ol wliat tliey say and 
do that is at least half the secret of the story’s interest. 
Jt is a distinctly good piece ot work an ably-wnlteii and 
entirely enjoyable novel. 


THE GARDEN UNDER GLASS. 

By WiFiiAM F. RoWLiis. With niimerdiis Illustrations. 

Os. net. ((irant Richards ) 

This book is entirely practical being intended for any- 
body who makes a serious attempt to grow llowcrs, fruits 
or vegetables under glass. It is fully illuslratetl with 
pictures and diagrams, the latter of which are partuiilnily 
useful. Some of the pictures are good, though a lew are 
rather inferior to those to be found in the catalogues of 
horticulturalists ; they must all lie jiulged not as works 
of art but from the strictly utilitarian standpoint. The 
book is divided into six parts, l^'^^t I, is the most useful. 



Night Watches To pretty well swear 

Hv W. W. I.ir.il.-. he AIN’T THE SAMS OOO. 


and will meet with very general agreemeiil from all wlio 
know anything of tlie snbjerl. It disils with tho con- 
slriKdnni of glass houses and frames. I’art 11. cfincerns 
popukir greenhouse ])l.inls, Jiere the anthoi has tpiitc 
wisely allowed a emtam play to his personal lancies which 
makes the voliniK' more inleri'sling, though lie has 



From Hero Tales and Legends **0. Bsautbous Green Lakei" 

of the Serbians Fromlsplecc by Wm. Sewell. 


been careful not to neglect the popular tastes. J*art 

III. , dealing with frmls, In^ats of vines, peaches, 
nec tarines, strawbta’iies, tomatoes, and melons. Bart 

IV. , which concerns vegetables is very short, but 
severely practical. I’art V . on gna'iihouso work is 
more; scientific, but wall interest all who lake their 
hobby intelligently. JVirt VI , miscadlatU'a, gives in 
d(‘l.iil many matters which cannot easily be tilted 
into the general scheme of the volume. 'I'he glossary 
aims at explaining w'ords whicii though familiar 
and common- place enough to gardeners, arc quite 
unintelligible to outsiders.” 'I'he book should prove 
welcome to every amateur, and even proh^ssional 
gardeners will find a good many things in it that are 
w^ortli att(Tition. 


COME OUT TO PLAY. 

By M. E. F. Irwin. ()S. (Constable.) 

Miss Irwin’s second novel goes far to fulfil tho 
promise of her first, ” flow Many Miles to Babylon.’* 
It is nothing more than the Iife-story of a young 
rnaii-about-town, symiiathetK^illy treated, and writ- 
ten with rare skill and insight. Truffles is a pleasant 
young fellow', of an intelligence a g oil deal above 
the average, and with opiiortunitios suihiai nt to turn 
him into a useful member of society, somehow, 
though, he never manages to make good - principally 
because he is accustomed to take life as a joke. 
In tho tragic ending he finds that ” he had played 
at living. It had never been worth wliiJe to count 
the cost, to tliink of anything beyond the 
moment. . . . Nothing had been worth while 
taking seriously.” He knew now that it was 
"worth while.** Although he is a usele.ss creature, 
TruHlcs IS likeable — the read<ir, uidecd, will prob- 
f'ibly like hij;n quite as well as did his friends. 
According to his lights he played the game, and he 
can hardly be blamed lor pl.iymg it unsuccess- 
fully. There is much good material in IVIiss Irwin’s 
hook, which can be cordially recoimuerided to every 
novel rcadei 
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THE BRITISH 
ARMY BOOK. 


By Paul Danby and 
Likut.-Col. Cyril 
Field, U. M. C. I. 
38. 6d. (HL'ickie.) 


This is a now edition 
of tho Red Army Book 
which was for many 
years a standard and 
popular work on tho 
British Arniiy. ihit it 
is more than tliis. TIkj 
former book has been 
used as a basis for 
the present work, and 
several new and very 
important chapters 
have been added. For 
those Jidditions and lor 
the revision Lieutenant- 
Colonel Field is respf)n- 
sible. At the present 
moment tho book will 
make an appeal to 
everybody. It contains 
within its stout co\'ors 
everything that one 
wants to know about 
our forces who are 
fighting at the front. 
The chapter entitled 
‘•The FourHi Arm or 
the Flying Corps ” is of 
l>articular interest, giv- 
ing as it does, for 
example, details of how 
bombs are drop pi' d 
from aeroplanes, wliich 
we have not seen ex- 
plained before. There 
is an excellent chai:ter 
too, on the Territorials, 
describing their origin, 
telling the story of some 
of the most famous 



which there are thirty- 
four in all, are ex- 
ceedingly good and 
admirably explained in 
the text. Some of 
them are actual photo- 
graphs from the seat of 


TRAINING. 

By Harry AndIIews. 

23 . 6 d. (Stanley Paul.)^ 

One gathers from the 
preface that while Mr. 
Harry Andrews sup- 
plied all the material 
for this excellent 
treatise, it was Mr. 
Elliot Stock — on the 
title page, described as 
the editor — ^wlio put it 
into writing. As all 
jnlere.sted in athletics 
know, Mr. Harry 
Andrews is one of the 
most famous trainers in 
the country, acting in 
tliat capacity to the 
A mateur Athletic 
Association, to many 
of the chief Army regi- 
ments, and being re- 
sponsible to a large 
extent for the feats 
performed by such men 
as Shrubb, Holbein and 
Morton. Mr. Andrews 
like so many modern 
trainers, is a gieat* 
believer in massage, as 
an aid to training. He 
reckons it indeed as the 
most important item in 
an athlete’s striving 
after fitness. Next in 
order of importance he 


corps like the H. A. C. 

and relating exactly the ptirt they play in the campaign. 
The story of the native Indian Army is also told, and the 
chapter entitled ** The Lion’s Wlielps " gives an admirable 
^account of all the colonial regiments. The book indeed, 
is a popular comj)eridium of all things relating to the 
British Army and war in general, 'riic illustrations, of 


advises skip]>ing, walk- 
ing and gardening. >Iis advice refers solely to the track, 
field and road, and thoiigli he docs touch uptm that branch 
of physical culture which is so im]>ortant to the boxer, he 
concerns himself mostly with the runner and the cyclist, 
lie is inclined to be contemptuous with regard to open- 
air battling in the winter, declaring that the man who 

indulges in such spartan 



work is an object for the 
onlookers pity. This view, 
liowever, can be combated. 
There are many old men 
who, up to the age of 
eighty, indulge in an open- 
air dip throughout the year 
with demonstrably bene- 
ficial results. The chapter 
on medicine and general 
hints is perhaps the most 
sound and sensible that 
has ever been published, 
and every man, whether 
he is anxious to win 
athletic honours or not. 
should read it. There is a 
good appendix to this really 
useful book which sets out 
the rules of the Amateur 
Athletic Association, and 
provides a series of weight 
and time charts for the use 
of the self-trained athlete. 
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FROM HARRAP’S LIST OF BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 1914 


HERO-TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE SERBIANS 



By WOISLAV M. PETROVITCH, Attache to the Royal Serbian Legation to the Court of St. Janies. 

With a Preface by CHEDO MIYATOVICH, formerly Serbian Minister in London* 

With 32 Illustrations In Colour by WILLIAM SEWELL and GILBERT JAMES. 

Size 63 X OA Ins. ^ 400 pages letterpress, bound In cloth extra, gilt top, with design by WILLY 
POGANY, Price 10/6 net. Bound in full leather, boxed, price 15/. net. 

This book contains much that will be new to English readers. The first chapter provides a brief historical 
resume ; chapter two deals withtithe customs and characteristics of the Serbians, and is absorbingly in- 
teresting ; following chapters reproduce the ancient ballads still sung by the bards to the peasantry, also 
attractive examples of the national folk-lore, etc. Mr. Petrovitch has been successful in retaining the 
quaint and rugged flavour of his originals, and he transports his English readers into a world of new 

ideas and emotions. 


JUST READY FOR THE NURSERY 

WILLY POGANY children 

An Important New Scries of Toy -Books in d New Sli.ipe 

Price One Shilling net 

Each bonk consists of a strip of unlcarable paper which, when 
opened out, exhibits a senes of coloured pictures iiuich like a 
panorama. t)n tin; reverse is pniiled a .story. In its nonnal 
stale tlic strip IS fulded into 30 pages; as the chil<^ turns the 
leaves of the book the pictures oni\’ a]>penr on the one sid< , 
and each page* bears also a d(‘seri])tiv(' v<*rso. When the book 
is turni'd the letterprc.ss only is seen as the leaves are 

«ipc*ned. ‘I Inis lline is the appearance of two bnoks m one 
l^'ieh voiiiiiK’, si/e 6 x 5 ins 


■m'\ 





• FIRST FIVE VOLUMES 

1. ROBINSON CRUSOE I 4. THE THREE BEARS 

2. HIAWATHA 5. THE CHILDREN AT 

3. RED RIDING HOOD | THE POLE 

Mr. Willy PogAny has always been very happy in his books for 
children. He has the proper sense of humour and a natural 
simplicity which jiuts him into sure touch with the child-mmd. 
These qualities were never more apparent than m this series. 

JOLLY MOTHER GOOSE ANNUAL 

The Eavourite Ehymes with copious Illustrations in Line 
and Colour by BLANCHE J^'JSHKK WEIGHT 
Size 12 X TO ins. Paper boards, 3/6 net; cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5/- net 

THE LITTLEST ONE 

A Book of Original Verse by INfAKlUN ST. JOHN WEBB 
With Four Full- page Illustrations in Colour by 
MAKGAKi: r W. TARRANT 
Size io\ X 7? ins Boiintl in cloth, with charming Design 
lithogra])hed in Colours. Price 2/6 net 

“Wise pt'iipli* will l»ii> two 01 tliree copies. They voll make usetul 
presents.’’- T.P 's HWk/y 

" Not since R L. Slevcuson ns ‘A (*hii«l‘s Gaideii of Verses ’ h.iv(: 

thf* iovs and sorrows of childieii beini; sune so &vtupalhetlcany."-“rAr 
r)a>fv 


MYTHS f/ IT.CTNDS 
NORTH AMLRICAN 



The Famous Myths J*eriM 

Myths and Legends of the 
North American Indians 

By LEWIS SPLNCE 

Author of “The Myths of Mexico and 
I’eiu.’’ With KulbpiU^e llliihtrations 
in Colour by I AMES JACK Cloth extra, 
Kilt top, 7/6 net, 

Untform with the above 

1. The Myths of Oreooe and Romo 
t. Myths of thO' Norsomon 
8. Myths a Lsgsnds of tho MIddIo •ros 

4. Hero-Myths and Lsgsnds of tho 
British Raos 

8. Mytha a Lsgsnds of ths Ooltio Raos 

6. Ths Myths and Lsgsnds of Jopan 

7. Ths Myths of Moxioo and Psru 



WOMEN OF THE 
CLASSICS 

By MAKY C. S'l UKC.ICON 
With Hi Photogravures dejiKiing 
llic lolkm iiig ■ 1 IcJi'ii, AndroiinK hr, 
IVnrhipe, Ciicc, I'.il vpso, NaiisiLaa, 
(dvteinnrslra, Ehxtra, ('a'isandia, 
Jocasta, Anligonr, Ah rsh.s .Mrtlra, 
Ph.L-dra, Jphigriiia, J>itlo. 

Si/e g| X <t Ills !?«)4 paReb, Iclln pi I'bS, 
Bound in cluih rxii.i, i;i)t Uip 7/6 lu i 

'('hr author lus aimed to Rivt iutliuair 
studu's of her hrroiM''-. from anciriit and 
Uiridi Tti literutntr, and *1110 has (piultd rx- 
ttnsively from tlu; wot It ol auiliovs such 
as Mr. Aiulr^w Ljur, i'rolessor Gdl'»*it 
Munay, l^tolrssor J. W. Mackatl, Mr, 
It B rottenll. etr. 


THE ORIENTAL OMAR 

l'*rintf‘d from the 'Text ot ihe h‘t> J*'ditior of Rub&iydt 
With Jb Full- page De.signs in Colour Photogravure by 
ADELAIDE HANSCOM 

K.icli page coiiiaiuing the (,)untialns is decorated with a border of h\mbollo 
debiKti. Si/** lo )< 7'3 ins. Bfuiml in a New Art I-inen, wlib designs In 
Colour and Gold, price 21/* net. Hound In I'ull Limp Velvet Persian, yapp, 
price 25A lu'r, boxed. HouikI In KuM Morocco, Ivlaid, price £2 2tnbt,l>r}xed. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE THROUGH 
THE AGES By amy ciuisic 

With 64 Eull'page Illustrations and a Full Index. 592 pages 
letterpress. Size 83 x sJj ins. Bound in cloth cxtia, gill top 
price, 7/6 net. Bound in Full L eatlu'r, price 10/6 net, boM'd 

Mrs CruK<> tells the i>tory ul EnRilbh literature from BeowiiU to btaveii'^or. 
from a fresh po nt (»f view. She lakes the Rrr.-it <»utstaudiUR works ihrounh- 
oiit ihi* aRPb and makes each the centre of her natratlvo. Minor wrltefb ui d 
minor lurrary moM iiirnts have been disrcgardetl .ind space has thus hepn 
Rained lor a fuller ireatin* nt of the really Important books and writers. '1 his 
treatment dot s u it exclude any essential details, and it enables the author to 
pre.scm her subject attr.ictlvuly. 'J'he book is most readable. 


HEROES OF ALL TIME 

Fifty Volumes in active preparation 

'riiis seru's will eventually iiichide all the great men and women 
who Jiave mad(' a re.il maik upon the history of mankind. 
Tlie aim ol the authfus is to ]iresent each licro in jiroper lela- 
lioti to Ins eiiviruiiiiuiit ami the t inumslnnccs of his time; 
lo exhibit him as tvpiJving the great ninvements in the march 
of civilization of whieh he was m a nieasiirc! the expression. 

Kacb voliiiiH’ rcmiaiii, iqj paRCb, wub y I'u 1- 
pjRe llhisiiraiiDns and coloured Fiouiispirce. i 
t loili extra, |/6 net ; ipiariir le.'iiln r. 2/6 ; 

full hatht r, 3*6 net. I 


First Volumes Now Ready 

1. Mohimmed. By Edith Holland 

2. Aloxandw the Qreit By Ada It us., ell, M.A. 

3. Aucmtlll. By Kene Francis, U.A. 

4. Alfred the Qreet. By A. IL McKilUam, 

M.A. 

8. William tho Silent. By A. M. Miall 
8. Marie Antoinette. By Alice Birkhead, B.A. 

7. Jeanne D’Are. By E. M. VVlFiOt-BiixIoii 

8. Sir Waller Raleigh. By BuUiice Mar Lull 

9. Thomai Bechet By Susan CunniiiRton 

10 Boyt Who Became Famoui. By i*. I Snell 


Ouancr Lnathur, 2/6 net. 


GEORGE 


Prospectus and Netd List of *Books ’Beautiful NoW Ready 

HARRAP 6 CO. 2 G 3 PORTSMOUTH STREET KINGSWAY W.C. 
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Frofn Missionary Crusaders The Red Indian Attack 
iSrclty , on the Mission Station 


MACBETH. 

By A i’onii-AU Authoh. With llhislr.itions, Tis. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

Sluila'.spi^aro biiiiysclf be clescnbetl as a 

popular author, but ju this book, Jiis tragedy of 
Maebelh is taken in hand by another one and 
cleverly retold in prose. Written picturesquely, in 
good vigorous Juiglisli, it iiiaktis, as it was bound to, 
a powerful and thrilling romance, and should cnj<.»3 
a large popularity with that wide circle of reaileis 
who find no pleasure in reading pkivs, but prele,r to 
have their stones told to them 111 true, tletailod story- 
telling fashion. The eight dlustrations are exeellent. 


YES, 

By Maky Agnes Hamilton. 6s. (lleiueiiKnui.) 

The iinslortune with the artist hero of this novel 
was that he snlteicd from a sii]>evllinty ol front 
names. A combination like Sebastian Marie Alex- 
ander Mack ay sounds like the I ortilied Triple Alliance, 
with the London Scottish throwm in, and it can 
hardly have been condm ive to the success ol an 
artist whi> was lurthor burde-ned by a tcmpcr.nncnl. 
Joan Tra(]uair, another artist, was afflicted by the 
possession ol an embittered and lormidable parent, 
so that the chief figures on wdioiii Miss Hamilton 
rche.s for the acljon o) her story cannot lie .said 
to have been over-favoured in their environment. 
But Joan is human and womanly, disposed to 
sacrifice hersi^ll for the sake of the heio with 
the team of names, and redeeming him and every- 
thing by her charm. The estrangement between 


the pair reads true, and is none the worse for ending happily. 
Moreover, to the solid merits of a story worth the telling,, 
the author adds the advantage of sound feeling and a 
genuine gift of humour. Consequently our verdict on 
Yes ” is complete concurrence. 


KATE MITCHELL. 

By Mvrtlic B. S. Jackson. 6s. (The Mer^vtlmught 

Press.) 

the form of a novel, Miss Myrtle H. S. Jacksjon^has 
wntlen an intimate .study of a very fine and beautiful 
character. You will, perhaps,” she says, ” care to read 
a little about a living, brcatJiing, human, absolutely 
modern w^mian, exactly as -she is, neither better locjking 
nor worse, a woman who, in her way, left her mark on 
ediic.ntioii, and her iiillueiice on hundreds of lives who 
will not readily forget her.” She describes the painting 
ol Kate Mitchell ” which hangs in solemn state in the 
lofty liall of a ladies’ college,” and wc feel already acquainted 
with lier before we commence the story that makes us 
know and love its heroine almost as w^ell as those wdio 
met her personally. Miss Jackson has a clear, concise 
style of writing, a clever way of weaving her facts into 
an interesting tale, a wide sympathy, and, obviously, an 
intimate knowledge of college life. Of Kate Mitchell’s 
career, of the inlellccLual circle in which she moved, of 
the love affair that cast a gloom over so many of her 
years, but brought her a comi)letc happiness at last, the 
author tells simply and nat iir.illy, enabling us to share 
the joys and sorrows, and to undcirstand the depths of 
a truly noble persons hi 3 . 



From Myths of the North 
American Indians 
{IJarni/y), 


He described a qrbat Tepsb. 
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JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


Published just previous to the War, The most authoritative and up^^to-date book on Selgium, 

BELGIUM, HER KINGS, KINGDOM AND PEOPLE. 

By JOHN DE COURCY MACUONNELL. 16s. net. With 50 Illustrations, incluUIng PholoRravure Portrait of 
Xing Albert. hditum. 

Grapjiic.— •* Now that war has broken out great interest centres on Mr. MardonnelTs book,” 

I 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COURT OF VIENNA : The Private 

LifO of tho Emperor ot Austria. From infomuition by n iJistingliisheii Personage at Court. 

By HENRI DE tVEINDEL and PHILIP W. SERGEANT. Clotli, 2s. net. With Portrait of the Empeior. 

Contains many new stories not only of the Emperor, but of numerous person»iges in that Society of which the Court of Vienna 
is the centre. An admirable companion volume to The Secret History of the Court of Heilln/’ without doubt the most popular 
book of its kind now before the public. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE’S HOUR OF DESTINY. 

By COLONEL H. FROBENIUS. With I'reface by Sir VALENTINE CIHROL, 28. net. f lyclfih fhnHsand. 

Approved by the (ierman Crown Princess presenting the true expression of the mind winch has long prevailed in the Fathciland. 
The Times. — “Glad of its translation ... its forecasts are of interest at the mouieiit.’’ 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF BERLIN. 

From the Papers and Diaries of a Lady-in-W^alting to the German Empress Queen. By HENRY W. I ISHI.R. Ib. net. 

\Tr)ith huprii!>iiion. 

A very inspiring exposure of Gorman oflicial life and of the pcT'^onal idiosviicrasics of tlic Kaiser. — VioJi Pkess. 


THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST. The Story of a (iernian Jiivasion. 

By WALTER WOOD. Is. net. ySicond ! aiiir hnpn'ssion. 

Scotsman. — “ A warning, lelliiigly sounded, as to the National danger.'* 

MARTIAL LAW WITHIN THE REALM OF ENGLAND. 

By JAMb.S M. LOWRY, Barrister-at-Law. la. net. 

This is not a Law Book, but a deeply interesting work on the subject of Martial Law, wrilten in popular vein. Its publication 
at this juncture is most opportune. 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS 


ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. 

By A. P. M. Fl,HMINO. M.I.E.E., and R. W. BAILEY 
Wh.Sc. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

I Si'cond and Revised Edition, 

Standard. — '* Maps oui with un mis taka ble rlearncss the 
engineering field ami cliails Hie routes along wliieli the would- 
be enginocr must travel.*’ 


HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH : 

Five Minutes* Care to the Nerves. The 

Rational System of Exercising for Health lather than for 
mere strength. By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS, B.A. 
Cantab. With 32 Illustrations and Chart of the Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A System of Exercises devised 
to promote Health, and not muscle development only. 

[Third and Revised F.diUon, 


JOHN LONG*S NEW 6/- NOVELS 


BLESSINGTpN’S FOLLY. {Ready,) By THEODORI-: GOODRIDOE ROBEICI'S, Author of 
“Love on Smoky River.” 

THE SECRET CALLING. (Reat/v.) By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “ Callista in Revolt.” 
THE GREATNESS OF JOHN. (Ruidy.JUy FLORENCI-! ANGI'LO, a cicvei new Author. 
THE DICE OF LOVE. {Ready,) By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of “A Society Mother.” 
THE WOMAN RUTH. [Ready.) By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “ Queer Little Jane.” 


A SLACK WIRE 
THREE PERSONS 
LORD QUARE'S VISITOR 
THE SONG OF SURRENDER 
THE WIZARD OF THE TURF 
THE MORMON LION 
THE COURTS OF LOVE 
THE DREAM FRIEND 
THE DESPOT 
HONOUR IN PAWN 
THE DRIVING FORCE 
CONFLICT AND CONQUEST 
THE DUAL IDENTITY 


MAKION HIM. I THE NEW DAWN 


IIY A I’m:k coming of age i< 

a K WAKDKN MAIDS OF SALEM K. f- 

iNKV liKlUi the HEART OF JOANNA K' l-M 

NAT GOiM.D the man who knew all 

luvil) K)KI> AN unholy ALLIANCE woi 

I LH HKKTON three SUMMERS vk tok i. 

.aL™ the snake garden 
H MAXWIILL barbarians 

ORGI ACORN THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE f 

fkanki’and THEIR month m 

ISE MITFORD THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS ARNULF 


'.Miki'.I' VVOUIL 
\<h HARD MAK.SII 


FLORI'.Nl K WARDIIN 
HliNRV llRl Lli 


NAT GOIM.D 


FARRIiN LV. HKKTON 
V. GOLDIE 
KLLEN ADA SMITH 
H MAXWELL 
GEORGE ACORN 
STEW A KT FRA N KLAND 
C. GUISE MITFORD 


R. f. MONTGOMERY 
Ror.FRT A. HAMMLIN 


WOl 1 T T WET. DALE 
\'I(Toi-; I. U IllTt'.CHURCII 


Wiy f. M.AKER 
[AMFS ULVTH 


f M HN ARNOLD 
ll'A Cl.AUEMONT 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR JOHN LONG'S COMPLETE LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
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From The Aeroplane 

ifuc/c). 


The first high-powered Bleriot. 


THE AEROPLANE. 

By Ci-AUDJ- (iRAiiAME-Wiiiri: ;irid Harry IIaiumjr. (Jack.) 

Now inventions nearly always e.staldi.sh themselves 
graciiially. TJiey <h> not burst (Iraiiiatieally upon an 
expectant world, but slowly jienolrate through the minds 
of many experimenters until one day it is seen that they 
have become recognised fads, part of the life of the 
world. Man has always had the will to Jly Irom even 
classical times, and it is undoubtedly the subconscu)ns 
pressure of this desiie which eventually expresses itscll 
and nils inventive geniuses with their ])a.Hsi(ui lor discovery 
It is not really possible to say wlio was responsible lor the 
conquest of the air. No one man can claim the honour. 
It belongs to mankind. As one traces the gradual develop- 
ment of the history of Ihght from the crude efforts of men 
like Besnier to tlu* modern aeroplanes now Hying in scores 
over the battlefields of Kiirope, we sec that eacli discoverer 


is a link in the chain de])eiuhiig u})on and indi. sponsible 
to those who precede or follow liiiii. This is a most absorb- 
ing narrative which Messrs. Wliite Sc Har])ur liav^c written. 
It is simple, imaflccted and as fascinating as a ronicLiice. 
It seems only the other day that we w^ere hearing of the 
performances of the Wright brothers. One can remember 
then how people would ask one another with infinite scej)- 
ticism if they thought that possibly in fifty or a hundred 
years the air might be conquered. And now airmen are 
concentrating their efforts on nothing less than trans- 
atlantic flights. The volume gives a full account of tfie 
history of llight, and is well and interestingly illustrated. 

SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 

By Horace Annesj.jcy Vachell. 6s. (Smith. Elder.) 

By giving *' Spragge*s Canyon ** the sub-title of “a 
character study,” Mr. Vachell apparently intends to lay 

stress upon the figure of 
his hero, and to show 
that he has aimed less 
at writing an exciting 
story than at presenting 
an accurate picture of 
life in the lural districts 
of California. He lias 
succeeded equally in 
both, but there can be 
no doubt tliat the reader 
will find his interest held 
more by George Spragge 
— strong, honest, and 
simple — than by the 
many dramatic situa- 
tions in which he figures 
so capably. In plot the 
novel concerns itself 
with the contest for 
George Spragge's love 
between two women of 
very different attrac- 
tions — Samantha, 
almost as strong ahd^ 
simple and natuial as 
the hero himself, and 
the sophisticated, town- 
bred Hasol, who gains 
her experiences second- 
hand, and, to a large 
.extent, coloured by an 
atmosphereof literature. 


Ill I k M b 


lihuil 




of War 

{Jack). 


Torpkdo Tubs ob 8utiMAiiiN«— T orbboo 
ta Tubk on ni«ht of Piotunn. 
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Messrs. LOHBHAHS & Co.*s List Messrs. BelVs Xmas List 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.*s 
Neb} 'Book for Christmas 

THE BOOK OF THE 
BLUE SEA 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 32 Illustrations in Black-and** 
While by NORMAN WILKINSON. 

Crown 8vo. gilt top. Ss. net. 

“I find a difficulty in prcvoiuing my coiigratulutions upon ‘The Book ot 
the Blue Sou * from briii^ fulsome. To l^'^m with, the title Itself is .simply 
Irresistible. Then, before you even jjet to the prelace, there arc some 
verses, ‘The Son^ of the Laiboanl Berth.' which cry ' Halt’ so urrestliigly 
that after I bud kol by thrun and w,i!; fairly revelling in the entrancing 
pages that follow 1 kept on ftomj; b.ick to have another look at 
' When monnliKlU flecks the cruiser's decks, 

And en{>ln«s ruinble slow . . 

To a nicety Mr. New bolt knows how to repruciuce the spirit of the sea and 
of advc'nturr Iheretui . . . ‘The Book oi the Blue Ska' (I iinist 

write that ogain), excHlent lv illu«.tr:it(Tl b\ Mr. Nunna n Wilkins on li id 
better b e coiitlscatnl Imihwiili l»y pariM it^ wlut do not wKh ilu-ii siuet to 
becoijie sailiir*..'*— t'unch. 


FABLES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

With 20 Fu!I-pnge Illustrations In Black and ^Whlte and 
numerous initials and tail pieces by E. R. HERMAN. 
Crown 41o. 10a. 6d. net. 

Edition dc Luxe on Large Paper, bound in Selected 
Parchment. Limited to 105 copies. 

Royal 4to. 10^ in. by 71 in. 21s. net. 

“ We have here one of tho'io r.^re .nnd wf-looine picture books In which 
text and iiiiri^es bear a iiuhl i elation to enrh other. . . . The only accept- 
able il)iistr.itioiib are those when- the artist 's instinct leailn him to work 
not realisticallv but decoratively and symbolically advling to the text 
dosl^n.s which are a free and jiidcpciulent accompaniiiient lonceived in 
his own medium and nlHyiiit; its separate laws. Mr. Herman works 
Iti this rn.iritier. ... As .'in inventor of decorative patterns and borders 
he IS masterly, anti to all appiataiico inexhaustible." - 'Ike Times 

Other Boolui by BOBXRT LOUIS STBVflNSON. 

A CHILD S GARDEN OF VERSES 

Original Edition. Fnap. 8vo, 5s. Pocket Edition, with 
Introduction by Andrew J^ang, and Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 
gilt top, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 38. net. 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in i^lack-and-White Lty Jessie Willcox Smith. 
4to, 1 Os. 6d. net. 

THS ST&ANOS CAbK OF DR. JSKYLL AND MR. BYDS. 

Heap. Bvu, sewed. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d 

TBK STB ANOK CASE OF DR. JBKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 
with Otbar Fables. Crown »vo, 3s. 6d. bpectal hditwn. 

Mound in buckram, with gilt top, 6s. net. 

P.'eket Edition. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. net ; leather, 3S. net. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIOBTS-THB DYNAMITER. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and FANNY VAN UK GRIFT 
STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. Sfecutl Edition. 

Hound in buckram, with gilt top, 6S. net. 

Eoekti Edition. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. net ; leather, Ss. net. 

THE WRONG BOX. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and 
LLOYD OSBOURNE. Crown 8vo,3S. 6d. 

Special Bditir>n. Bound In buckram, with gilt top. 6s. net. 

Eocket Edition Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. net ; leather, 8s. net. 
BIEMOIR OF FLEBMING JENKIN. By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo bound In buckram, with 
gilt top, 6s. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

as Volumes. Crown 8ve, gill top. Prloa Ss. 8d. net aaoh. 

THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

PROFUSELY ILLUST^RATED IN COLOUR AND BUCEAND-WHITE. 

~ ~ Tbs Tms Story Book 

Tbo Rod Tmo Story Book 
Tho All Sorts of StorloB Book 
Tko Strsuo Story Book 
no Ssitnia Story Book 
no IM Book or Aslmsl 
Sturt 00 

no Arsldsa Nlgbts 

S o Book of Rofnsaoo 
o Bs4 SsBUMieo Book 
TIm Mbm md Maoosoos 
no Rod Book of H o ro oo 
Tko Book of Sslato and 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

*'One of the daintiest, most fragrant Bookman. 


“ Full of gallant adventures, great excltementt, figbu, r.taglc. eptendld 
W f ii ghta ana lovely maldena."— Thi- ' Bason ob Boos WoKMa* in Ftmeh . 

** Not oaly a joy to ebUdreni bat a liberal eduoatlos at well,"— FrefiMi 

ISNGIIANS, GREEN S CO , 38. Fhtenortar Rmt* LONDON, L.C 


QUEEN’S TREASURES 
SERIES 

Small crown 8yo. With 8 Coloured Plafes and Decorated C0¥er, 
Title Pago and End Pagers. Price 2/6 net each. 

NEW VOLUMES THIS YEAR 

MOTHER MOLLY. Hy F. M. PFAKD. illustrated 
Ijy M. V. WHFKLHOUSE. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. Uy LEWIS CAKKOLL. Illustrated by 
ALICE B. WOOOWAKI). 

Send for Complete List of Series comprising Nineteen Old-time 
Favour! 1^*8. 

NEW CHEAP GIFT-BOOK EDITION 

OF 

THE STORY OF 

PETER PAN 

Retold from SIR I. M. BARRIE’S Play by DANIEL 
O’CONNOR. 

4 Full-page Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and-WhIte by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. Post 8vo. Price 1/6 net. 

THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK 

New and Cheaper Edition (35th thousand), with 28 full- ' 
page Colour Plates by ALICB B. WOODWARD. 
Demy 4to. 3/6 net. 

PETER PAN FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

Being the Story of Peter Pun retold in simple language 
for very young children. 16 Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. Cloth. 9d. 

BOHN'S POPULAR LIBRARY 

20 New Volumes Now Ready. Cloth. 1/- net each. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER’® 

HAND-BOOK. To Which have been added the j 
chief variations from his PRAXIS and many examples 
and analyses of modern master play. Revised and edited 
by E. H. BERMINOHAM. Large post 8vo. 6/- net. 

MAGICAL ORIGINALITIES 

By ERNEST NOAKES. Illustrated. S/- net. A selec- 
tion of Tricks and Illustrations from the repertoire of the 
autho r. 

hints on royal auction 

BRIDGE. By MAJOR S. H. HINOLEY. 3/- net. 
(Includes the New Portland Club Rules.) 

RALPH WALDOTRINE'8 

Works make splendid Christmas gifts. This fine modern 
thinker has by his buoyant optimism opened up the way to 
happiness and self-reliance In thousands of homes. Send 
to-day for the attractive 16 pp. Booklet containing a most 
interesting Biography of TRINE. It will be sent FREEp 
together with a Photogravure Portrait and a complete List 
of his Works. 

G. BELL G SONS, LTD.. 

York House, Portugal Street, LONDON^ W«C. 
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Prom Reptiles and Batrachians Royal Python. 

{Dent), 


Ot course, llaztil is eJever in a facile way, which Samantha 
is not, and she is self deceived, although she Jioiiestly 
tries to be sincere ; but in spite of all her cliaraclcr is 
not unsyni pathetically driuvn, nor is she unfaiilv tiealed 
by Mr. Vachell in being forced to yield tlie victory to 


Samantha. “ Spragge’s Canyon shows Mr. Vachell in 
his pleasantest and most attractive vein. 

REPTILES AND 
BATRACHIANS. 

Jly E. G. Boui-Enger, F.Z.S. With 176 Illustrations from 
photographs. i6s. net (Dent.) 

Mr. Boiilcnger, who li;is charge of tlie wonderful col- 
lection of reptiles and batrachians at the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, has written a complete account of the 
general classilication of the two groups of animals whose 
lives and habits and attributes have been the subject of a 
life-long study with him, and he has so written that his 
histories of tliem, his record of their developments at large 
and in captivity, are curiously interesting even to a reader 
whose accpiaintance with natural history does not extend 
beyond the average, and to the student his exhaustive, 
authoritative work will be invaluable. The reptiles in- 
clude lizards, turtles, terrapins, tortoises, crocodiles, 
allig;'^ors, chameleons, snakes ; and the batrachians frogs, 
.Liid toads, newts, salamanders and c.T?ciliaiis. The descrip- 
tions of these various animals are lucid and miTUite ; their 
formation, appearances and habits are unlolded in the 
smallest detail and with an amazing intimacy of know- 
ledge. 'I'he book is the fruit of years of patient investiga- 
tion and research, and will take a permanent and prominent 
place in llic libraries of all natural-history students. A 
s]>ecial word of praise must be given to the illustrations ; 
these arc mostly Irom living si)Ocimens, and comprise 
some of the most remarkable photographs in their kind 
lliat have ever been repiodiicud in such a work as this. 

BROKEN 
SHACKLES. * 

By John Oxicniiam. ^ Mel I men.) 

The Comte de Valle, an officer in the army of Napoleon 
111., is entrusted with the mission of explaining to (icncral 
Boiirbahi the scheme of action by which the First Army 
of the Loire was to cut the German conimunicaiions and 
to save France. As everyone knows, by a series of 
blunders Bourbahi failed in his purpose, and his army 
succeeded only in getting itself interned in Switzer- 
land. With it was finally extinguished France's last hope 

in the war of 1870-71. 
But Mr. Oxenham is less 
concerned with the mili- 
tary fortunes of France 
than with tlie adventures 
of his hero, who, dis- 
appointed and broken in 
spirit, decides to start 
his life alresh in a new 
country. By an accident 
his name is understood to 
be Duval, and he does not 
lake the trouble to correct 
the mistake. He is hos- 
pitably received into the 
household of Christen 
Bayr, and it is not long 
before he has lost his 
heart to the beautiful 
Christine — one of the most 
attractive of Mr. Oxen- 
ham 's gallery of heroines. 
The complications that 
arise out of this position 
must bo left to the 
reader, w h o can be 
assured that “ Broken 
Shackles is one of the 
most readable of its 
author’s novels. 



From Saxifrages^ or Rockfoils Saxifraga Burseriana. 

{Head Icy). 




From Mr. EUdn Mathews’ List 


Dr. Jowett's New Book of Daily Devotion. 

MY DAILY MEDITATION FOR THE COMING YEAR, 

By J. H. JOWKTT, B1.A.. D.D. 

1 l.iiuls()tii(‘ly bound hi cloth boards, gilt cd^cs, with hradl)aud andmaiker, 
3s. 6d. net. LtMlIict, 5s. net. 

I'oj cacli day m tlie ycai there is here a pa^e of concise, Iruitiiil ronniM nt 
and luediLation on some iiotalile passage ol SLiiptuie. 

C. Silvester Horne's Last and Best Work." 

The ROMANCE OF PREACHING. Yale Lectures for 1914. 

By C. SILVESTER HORNE, n.A. 

Large crown Hvo, cloth bo.inls, gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘This is the bst hook of the most belovi-d .'ind liononied author, and T 
have no hrMtitioii in s.iyiiig Ih.tt it is his best book . . . i.iKc-- il^ pl.i(i witii 
the very U-st of a uiagiulieeiil senes.” — A Man Ol- Kln i, in I hr linUi,h 11 akly. 

Faith’s Certainties. Ity J. BKII.HI.bV 

Author of " Keligioij and ToMl.iy,” See. L-irgi’ rvuwn Hvo, cloth bojirds, 
gilt top, 3 b. 6 d. not. 

” Tliese ('ss.iys show him a widriy-read man, chi-erfiil in niliriiilty, idw.iys 
anxious to aid others, gifted with the powt'i of cxpn*ssing simple and helpful 
words of rnroiiragenieut and .idvice,” — Manihettter Cowirr. 

Portrait Preaching. studies in Bible characters. By n. 

Author of ” llie Art of Exposition," &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. nut. 

“The studies arc olkn ingenious, very faint indications of ch.u.icter or 
propensity U-ing suflicient to suggi'st luomcutous lessons.”- Methodts.! l imes. 

Selections from Brierlev. “ j.b.” of the “ chnsuan worw. ■ 

Large crown Svo, cloth boanhi, gilt top, 3a. 6d. net. 

“ A collection of chai'acteristic passages fioiu llie works of tins tlimightfiil and 
suggestive Chiistiau thinker, whose books ,iix’ so widely ebteejiicd." — ScoUman. 

Through Many Windows. uy i:kne.st a. birch. 

Some Modern Parables. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 5d. net 
“ l*arable-in.ikmg is not one of the easiest of literary ar hii \cmonts. Mr. 
Birch has cssayeil the dilhcult task, and he has made a coiisuderablu success 
of it .” — Methodist Times. 

The Well by Bethlehem’s Gate. By WT1.L.IAM ALLEN KNIGHT. 

Author of “ 'i he Song of our Syrian Guest,” &c. Haudsoinely bound m 
cloth boards, gill, Is. 6d. nut. 

In thK tlohght till little book we have the n turn of “Unr Syrian tiiiesi ” 
It is wnlUn in the author's bcbt style and will make a cliaimiug Cljn-,tMi.is 
gift-book. ' 

Tho Ideal Book for the Children. 

The Rosebud Annual. Four coloured plates, coo llhistratious, and 

printed in colour throughout Hetorial boards, \aruibhed, 3s,; cloth 
hoards, 4S. 

“ Full of cheerful pictures.” — Speclaior. 

“ A very old favourite. Better than ever.” — Lady's Companion. 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & U, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ERNEST D 0 W 50 N, 1888-1897 

Reminisernees, Ihiinibhshrd Loiters and Marginalia. (With a Biblio- 
graphy.) By VlC”l‘C)k PLAKR. Crown .Svo. 3». 6 d. net. 

A CONVERSATIONAL TOUR IN AMERICA 

By 15. H I M O.M \V.\ l-SON. I’, ill. 41.). 2». 6 d. not. 

The biiok IS .d\\.iVN Imrdd and mterfsling with the impress ol its writer’s 
hvely. shlT‘wd .iinl jm ill.ii pir..nii.i lity. 

5 WINBIJRNK: a Critical Study 

By T. EARLL WJ-d.BY. Cnmii Svo. 4 b. 6 d. net. 

SECOND EDIITON. CORkLCTKl) AND l-NLARGED. 

COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH IN THE 
WEST COUNTRY 

Tlielr Frlendjihlp, Work and Surroundings 

By Pinf. KNit.lir, LI..I>. llhistralcd by EDMITNI) H. NEW. Dem> 
■Svo. Tn, 6tl. n« t. 

An tmpoit.iul culitnlmtion In the po'-tir'il hiKloiv ol the yean. l7sHt-7, 
iiieiiii'iabli fiu the rump. itmin -Ini' ol (.oliiulge \\ ■nil’-wni th. during 

which iM-uud they wrot«‘ in-aily i VfT\ thing th.it now rrm.iui-i .i--. a iin-.-isUie ol 
their wonderful genius. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A TROUBADOUR 

An Interpretation of Browning* .Sorilello 

By Ji. H. 'i'HOMsON (Mis '1 luiiusoii). Ciowii'svo 2 b. 6 d. *U't 

An iiil«‘lHg«‘!il gimlr lliinuc.h llu- m.iri'i of tin “ ddlK nil ' ol 

Biow-niiig’s wi'iling;.— “ a jH-rlui sliulv,' so Mi Tlioiusoa oi",( i il-es it, “of 
tin- .iltlbllC tompeiament aseinbodml m Ihc ji< rsoii,iJilv ol om in.m." 

GLIMPSES INTO THE LETTERS OF A WANDERER 

Jnchidirig roeiii5 and '1 i.nisl.iiinns. Jiy M.AkV MDUii.tN (“ tiow.ui 
Lo.t”). Demy 18mo. In. bd. net. 

LONELY ENGLAND 

By MAUDE GOLDkING. Illustrated in Colour by A. PlKl.. t heapei 
Edition. Crown hvo, 2b. 6d. net. 

PORTS AND FAIR HAVENS By e. king hall. 

(Deals with our Dnckyurd.B, ship Ntiine.s, etc.) 

With lllustniticms b\ WklGlII'. l'"('ap h\o, 2s.6d.net. 

By the Authoi of *’ DAILY Bklv,\D ” and *' .MkES,” 

THOROUGHFARES (Lyrical Poems) 

By WILFKIO W. GIBSON. Crown Svo. 2cn 6 d. m‘l. 

BORDERLANDS (Dramatic Poems; 

By Wll.PKID W. GIBSON. Gidwii Kvi>. 6 J. Ill-l. 

“ ‘ BoiiU ilaiith’ . . . fmiir m m.mv wov^ .i P-iivdleJ to Bniwumg’s 

drain.ilie monologues. Tlu viivial the souls ot the spe.ilii-JS, then' vision ol 
love, ol things supernatiu.d, ol bf.uitv, aiul :ii'‘ a revel.iliou ol the thoiiglit*. 
ongre.it tlurnrs lh.it will ll.i^h .irioss the minds of all in< n in their lonely 
luoments nud at times of mutual roritession,"— ti/aspoie IfrruiU. 

ADMIRALS ALL 

Bv HENRY NEWBOI/l. J-’r.ip h\o. Chdh. 1*. 6 d. nrt Wrappei‘, 

1 b. m l- 

“ 1 hat booklet of lSh7 is a suit f»t inieroi osm ol Mt. Newbolt, it i'e|iiTsent'i 
uH lu h.is dune since, ft (•onl.im'% for iiislam e ‘ Adiniials AH’ ami ‘ Vit.ii 
Lam|<ad.i’; m otliti words, it h.is the N»l>nii touch and tlie I'liMie Sefiool 
note, both of wdiicli Mr. Nt vvliolt h.is m.ide hib own iu verse.’ — .Mi. Georgi 
Sampsou in Novemhei Jiutdfmnn 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Additiuus. Demy i^mo 2b. 6 J. if’1. 

THE ISLAND RACE 

Bv Hi’NkY NEWBOLT [!dh Ihonsand 

THE WINNOWING-FAN : Poems on the Great War 

By LAURENCE BIN YON. F’rap hvo. Cloth, l*. m l. Wrapjais, 
net. 

SEA CHANTIES AND YARNS 

By JOHN MASI- MELD. 3 vol . Crown hvo 3 ,., bd. m t eaih. 


VJOO CABIN UT SB RIBS 

Koy.il ILmo. Cloth, 1b. 6d. net. Wr.ij'pcr, 1b. net. NI'W VDMJMKS, 

SAILOR TOWN : Sea Songs and Ballads 

By C. I- (LX. SMITH. 

SONGS IN SAIL, and Other Chanties 

By C. FOX SMITH. , se. mid Thousand. 

•• It IS not hki‘ly that many lovers of s.iiigi h.i\ i- mi --< d tlie voice nl Mis- 

J iix Siiiilh, but It they do imt kimw lier “ Songs m S.iil, .uul other Ch.aiilieii ’ 
let lliem lead '* Sailoi Town " - tin il.iming i jl.nin and frc '-li scants oi the 
h.iib .nr, the lusli i-l sea and wiml, tin- rheer\ |Milii>s nt lli*- miLw.ird-boUud. 
the s.iil I S Jioiuesickness —all th.it is e.iniecl on the rl'ythin ot her verses with 
.X vividness hardly equalled by any other verse wiiter of the dav. ” — / imes. 

SOME SLINGS AND ARROWS FROM 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 

HOME IN WAR TIME. Poems 

By SIDNEY DOBl.LI.. iSAonrf Edition 

THE LORDS OF THE RESTLESS SEA AND 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND 

By T. B. HENNELL. 

CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, OR THE 
LONDON ALMANACK, 1915 

With a fine etched Plate, “ Itiickingham Palace” 

By WILLIAM MONK, R.E. IM by 04. 2b. 6d. ntt 

•,* llns IS tlie thirlec iith ye.ar th<- Alm-aii.-u k ha, made its appearance. 

LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, CORK SI'REET, W. 
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From Special Constables Guyed 

{Afigo/U‘s). 


"TIT ly umnnifH 
CH ISTMAS X9Z4 

THE 

HONOURABLE 
PERCIVAL. 

Hy Alice Megan 

Kicic. 6s. (HocUler 

& Stoughton.) 

“ The Honourable 
Percival *' is full of 
delightful humour, 
aiul shows again all 
that keen insiglit and 
understanding ol 
huinau nature that 

0 n V has come 1 » ) 

from the 
crealoi* of ''Alts. 

Wiggs of liie C'al)" 
bage Pa tell.” '1 lie 
IfonoiiKible Pen iv.lI 

1 iiis< onibe is a vei v 
di Hell'll I lyi>e of 
being to the im- 
mortal Airs Wiggs, 
though scare.ely less 
amusing. He is a 
conceit od, faslulunis 
young man about 
town, the second son 
of an earl, who is 

taking a long sea voyage to ree.nperate from the paiidul 
cfleets of being jilted by Laih' Ifortcnse Vev^'l3^ Much 
against his will he i.s btonghl into e-ontact with the captain’s 
vivacious, mischievous daughter, who finds his bored, 
superior airs distiiu tlv, enlivening, and diverts herself by 
teasing and making Inn of him, and quite unintentionally 
wins Jiis erstwhile blighted heart from him- only to blight 
it again with greater severity. The characters are vividly 
and cleverly diawn ; Ikibby, the girl, is as natural and as 
lovable a heroine as one could wish to find, whilst the 
Honourable Percival’s inane vanity makes liim a target 
for endless ridicule, and a source of amusement to every- 
one cxceiil himself. Lively and entertaining from start 
to finish, written with Airs. Rice’s unfailing cliann of style 
and quaint, delicate hnniour, 
this is a book that is sure 
to d(;liglit all its readers. 


THE SPECIAL 

CONSTABLES 

GUYED 

Pictures by Stake Wooo, 

S.C. Verses by Foki x, S.C. 

2d. (Angold.) 

The Special Constable s 
lot may not be any happier 
than the l*oJic<'man's, but 
it has its humorous aspects, 
and when two of 1 li a t 
volunteer force get together 
and oiu: happens to be an 
artist, and the other a writer 
of frivolous verse you may 
be pretty sure that a book 
of some sort will be the 
consequence, liven if there 
were no initials after their 
names, one might know 
from internal evidence that 
the poet and artist in this 
case were given over to the 
duty of keeping the peace 
in their parish ; there ls an 
intimate note of personal 
experience in the sketch ol 
the special constable bored 
to extinction on a lonely 


) 

beat, and In the 
verses that describe 
his deep dejection, 
with 

’’Nothing to 
drink, though all 
one’s thoughts 
are bitter; 

Nothing to eat — 
food barely for 
reflection.*’ 

It is just a lively 
little b u d g ct of 
pictures and rhymes 
that will .amuse 
special constables 
themselves no less 
than the unofficial 
people they are pro- 
tecting. 


Discretion. 

** In the shims it is well not to lie too majestic 
Nor join in disputes that arc purely domestic." 


WOMAN 
SUPER- 
WOMAN. 

By Adam 
rs. 6J. net. 
cis t'.rithlhs.) 


AND 


Neave 

(Fran- 



Sfom The Honourable 
Mr. Percival 

{liodder). 


Besides an as- 
lonnding preface 
describing nnheard-of things in the direction of Eugenics 
which our American cousins liave actually carried into 
effect, there is an idea in this play which should bring 
success to some ITfopia of the future. It has happened 
that always the imperfect, halting scheme of government, 
full of injustice to the many and of comfort to the very 
few, has been carried into practice. Yet in our hearts 
we all admit the rightness of Chri.stiaii teachings and 
Utopian schemes. All such schemes, down to the New 
Lanark Colony of Robert Owen, failed because they .were 
limited, partial, not national. There is much of shrewdness 
and sanity in the scheme for the year 1963 which Air. 
Neave writes out in this play. For in that year he brings 
health and wealth and wisdom to a great community by 

creating a ministry of 
borrowing and lending and 
so abolishing all bankers 
and money-lenders, and 
diverting their profits into 
the pockets of the com- 
munity. There is every- 
thing to be said for the 
idea, and it is certainly not 
as ” impossible ” or ex- 
travagant as the actual 
Eugenics legislation, 
described in the play, which 
has for some years been in 
force in the United States. 
In the remaking of Europe 
after the great fight for 
democratic principles which 
is now taking place, there 
may be found some new 
state possessing thb courage 
to try the plan set forth in 
this play with so much 
humour and force. Mr. 
Neave’s style is trenchant 
and his dialogue sparkling 
and animated. Though the 
title of the book is reminis- 
cent, the play itself suggests 
the sledge hammer of Swift 
rather than the small-sword 
of Mr. Shaw. Whether it 
Hail HAm, STILL DAMS, would act well we cannot 

HSR 8HOULDSSS. reading. 
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AN IDEAL PRESENT 

Foolsrap 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price* 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FLAG of ENGLAND 

BALLADS OF THE BRAVE AND POEMS OF PATRIOTISM 

Selected by 

JOHN FAWSIDE 

• 

This volume contains the finest poems of ])atnotisin in the English langunge, ami the iieiiod rovereil is Iroiu 1375 
Among the living poets rejnesented are KonicKi' Uridgks, Thomas Hakoy, ItouvAKij Kiimino, \Viiii\m \\Ar;»t»j, 

lliiNRY Nlwbolt, Conan Doylh, Alfrfd Nuvrs. etc 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WAR 


Crown Svo. clolli. Price 2s« net. 

Nash’s War Manual 


A NEW GHOST BOOK 


Clown 8 \’(t Prill' 5s. net. 


Another Grey Ghost Book 


SECOND EDITION ADM.MIH'. MIDDIJ/PON 

Contains llu; correspondence; articles by experts 

dealing with tin* armed forces cugageil ; all about 'rhousamls ol rc.nlcis wlio lemiinl^t r ‘ The (01 \ (.iiost Puok* 

tlic Brilisli Kc'd Cross, eti ., etc:. will well ome tins new' buolc hv Miss MuMletini 


A FIN"! TIOOK FOB UOVS 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3b. 6d. net. 

The Millionaire Boy 

By WALT]':K CHRISTMAS 
Illuslratc^d by MIlNHY J. FORD 


A STANDARD CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Price; 2s. 6d. net. 

Cautionary Tales for 
Children 

Verses by H. Bh'.l.LoC ami Pictures by B. T. B. 


LONDON: EVELEIGH NASH, 36. KING STREET. COVENT GARDEN 


CHARMING NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 



THE BOOK OF MAGIC TALES 

My Marv Carruthicu. 

Ihrec'Colour P'rnntis.pircir, Six Black »ud 
White Plates ami uiuiierous illustraUuua iu 
text by L. M. B. Hall. 

imp. 16rao. 3/6 net. Gilt top. 

Min Carnithcrs has the true story-teller’s gift, 
.mil the result is a delightful scrii'i. of tales 
r< jMfSuiitativf' ill turn of the English, Irish, 
Suotlir>U and Norse P^olk lore. 

Thr niustratiGiis in ('ulour and Blauk-aud- 
Whilt* ate viTV striking. 


ALL THE OLD NURSERY TALES. 

Retold by Gladys Dayidson, Author of “ Pinafore Tales," etc. Coloured 
Frontispiece and other illustrations by M\utiAUi:i Takuant 

Imp. 16uiu. 3/6 uet. Gilt top. 

Testefully bound with inlaid picture sides These are two of the most 
attractive gift Ixioks of the Season- 


The Boy* FAVouritc A n nual. 

YOUNG ENGLAND. 

Two Splendid Serial Telea • 

A MIDSHIPMAN OF THE FLEET A SECRET OF THE PLAINS. 

Shorter Stories of Scliool Life and Adventure. 

A Brilliant Series of FOOTBALL d CRICKET ARTICLES by Front-rank Players. 

Tips fer Young Photographers, Natural History, Boy Scouts, Stamp 
Collecting, TaxidiTiny, etc., etc. 

Fully illustrated. Coloured Frontispiece, 4U0 pages. 5 /- Bevelled boards. 


RODBOROUGH SCHOOL. 

By W. K CuLE. 

Author of “The Captain's Fags,’* “The iJUrk Filtcen,” etc. Coloured 
Fiuutispierc and other illiistiations. Imp. lOnio 3/6 Olivine erlges. 


’GAINST THE MIGHT OF SPAIN. 

A Story of the days of the Groat Armada. 

By Pkhcv F. WLsrERMAN. Author of “ Under King Henry's Haiin rs," etc. 
Coloured Frontispiece and other illustritions Imp, Jfhno. 3/6 OJiviue edges. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Tho Bible for Chilclreo. 57 Old Tebtament Stories and B1 New 
Testament Stories, Chosen by Tihseliu.n Mark, D.Lit , with inii>trations 
and m.ip.s Populai Edition 1/. net. i*reseiit.ition Kditiuii 2/6 net. 

The Yound People*^ Bible. 

Part I. Old Testaineut Slorie',, I'art II. New Test.nneiil Slones, 

with illubtralioub and maps. with illustrations and maps. 

Popular Edition 1/. net each. Presentation Edition 2/6 net each 

DAINTY CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. 


Fancy White Cover-., with Coloun'd I'rontis- 
piece and iiuinerous Black-and- 
While illastratiuns 

SANTA CLAUS XT THE CASTLE. 

By W. E. CuLB. 

THREE LTITLE WISE MEN AND 
THE STAR. 

Bv W. E, Cuijc. 
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CHRISTMAS 1914 


ALL ABOUT 
ELECTRICITY. 

By Gordon 1). Knox. Illus- 
trated. os. (Cassell.) 

All about ** is an anibjtiDiis 
title, even in a J*ick\N i<'ki.tn 
sense. Ibit Mr. Knox has 
certainly managed to ^nve a 
clear and c o m p r e h o n s 1 v o 
account of oktclrn-al diseovery, 
its various staj^es of y)ro;'i('ss, 
and its duel a.i))d](..ilions, in 
scientific, exponinenlid, and 
industrial directions All 
within some three himdri d ninl 
fifty paj^es. TJi(! book is 
primarily for bo\'s of an irujuir- 
and scientific turn of imml - 
which means practically .dl 
boy.s, .since all l>oys aie idled 
with healthy cimosity- and is 
skilfully written so that anyone 
can comprehend, but never 
degenerates inlo an atliMiij)! 
to translate science into \vf)ids 
of one svllablc. l-Joys have 
little use for mere pueiihty, 
they like to have a serious 
book on .stnious aflairs, and 
really they understand ex- 
cellently. The wonders of 
electricity are here desmibed 
from the practical and work- 
manlike point of view, without exclamation or mystery, 
and the result is that the book is jusl as desimble and 
useful for any ordinary man to put on his sliehes as to 
put in the hands of his son. Wireless tel(!grai>hy. hdepUone 
systems, application of electricity in obtaining light, heat 
and power, electric trains, elcidricity applied in medicine, in 
chemistry, the work and training of an electrii al engineer, 
arc fully and clearly set forth, and the descriplions of 
tlie Central Telegraph Office, the Gerraid Street 'relophone 
J-lxchange. llic tube trains, the power station at Niagara, 
etc., etc., give an extraordinary actual ml most to the 
book. 


THE DUKE’S 
TWINS. 

B. Burg IN. os. 

.) 

When your father happens to 
be a duke it is an exasperating 
thing to be born three minutes 
idler your twin brother. But 
when, in addition, your pseudo 
elder brother turns out to be 
not only insufferably mean, but 
Mimply-faccd into the bargaij, 
while you yourself blossom 
into a lordly model of frank 
.Mid o])en-handed manly 
1 <Muty, and when — last straw 
»*t all — the girl you love prefers 
1 idles and the ugly duckling 
\ » you and poverty, the 
situation becomes unbccirable, 
aiul the t)ld Country can 
J 1 « ird ly c o 111 plain if y ou 
shake yoiir fist at the law of 
jiriiiiogoniture and forthwith 
migrate to Canada. Such 
were the circumstances wliich 
sent young Waller Orcliison 
to Old ]\lan Evans’s C anadian 
liiit, and introduced him to 
tlio.se entertaining creations 
of Mr. B u r g i n ’ s , those 
hoi ny-handed, tenclcr-liearted 
philosophers of the back- 
woods, Old Man and Ikey, and their jiets, Miss Wilks 
.ind the gioiind hog. lleie, too, Walter falls under the 
spell of a fasViuaimg h'leiicli-Canadian beauty, and, 
thanks to her amusing whims and the villainy of the 
local Seigneur, Walter has no lack of excitement in 
his new life as postinasler of Four (.'oiners. Mr. Bnrgin 
is a pra( tised writer ol novels and keeps a gold mine up his 
sleeve, which comes in very handy at the end of the story. 
11 is Old Man Evans has many amusing things to say on 
dukes and mules and ground-hogs and “ wimmin.*' The 
Duke’s 'fwins ” is ceitainly one of the best of Mr. Burgin’s 
Infer novels. 



By G. 
(Ilufchinsoii.) 


Rooert W. Chambers, 

Aiulun ol “ 'PIk* ma.Ii'M CJiiMrcii,* 

(zJ/i/Vc/ow). 




MAUNSEL'S LIST 


THE WAR 

THE GERMAN DOCTRINE OF 

CONQUEST : a French View 

By E. SEILLIliUK. Translated with an Introduction 
by J. M. HONE 2/- nei 

In this book a distinjiuislicd French critic, whose work is 
well known in France, (iermany, and Italy, describes the 
actual position of the Germanic doctrine of conquest and 
^ sfRnalizcs the ariival of some of its newest apostles. 

NOVELS AND STORIES 
MRS. MARTINIS MAN 

By St. JOHN G. ERVINI-. Author of " Mixed 
Marriajie," "The Magnanimous Lover," and other plays 
and studies. 6/> 

Already well known and much commented upon as a 
dramatist, the advent of Mr. Ervine as a novelist must 
have been long expected. The production of his “ Mixed 
Marriage " (both here and in America) was one of the 
greatest successes of the Irish players. 

THE BLIND SIDE of the HEART 

By F. E. CRICHTON. Author of "The Soundless 
Tide/' "Tinker’s Hollow," etc. 6/» 

Tells how romance and poetry came into the life of a 
somewhat unimaginative young Englishman in Ireland, 
and of his struggles and difficulties before he ultimately 
found the true and only path to real love and happiness. 

COUNTRYMEN ALL 

By KATHERINE TYNAN IlINKSON 3/. nc/ 

A volume of charming sketches in which the authoi once 
again places before us some of those well-known and 
much appreciated studies of her fellow countrymen. 

THE ONE OUTSIDE 

By MARY FlTZPA'l RICK 3/6 fiet 

A book of characteristic Irish fiction, full of humour and 
charm. 

POETRY AND DRAMA 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 

J. M. SYNGE 

In one volume. With Portrait 6/- «c/ 

This is the first edition In one volume of the now classic 
dramatic works of the late J. M. Synge. As a dramatic 
poet and a poetic dramatist he stands in a class apart, 
and it is acknowledged that contemporary literature owes 
a heavy debt to his genius. 

A PECK O* MAUT 

A new volume of Poems by PATRICK R. CHALMERS. 
Author of " Green Gays and Blue Days." 3/6 mc/ 

This new volume of poems will be found in no way 
behind its predecessor, continuing as it does these songs 
of the wild and open country, and the dieties thereof, in 
melodics replete with harmony and tuned to the com- 
poser's own quaintly individual measure. 

BESIDE THE BLACKWATER 

Poems by N. J. O'CONOR 2/- na 

This is a new book by Norreys Jephson O'Conor, author 
of " Celtic Memories." 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
CANDLE AND CRIB 

By K. F. PURDON. Author of "The Folk of Furry 
Farm." Illustrated by BEATRICE EL VERY 1/- fiet 

A story to charm the hearts of readers with its simple 
message of the peace and goodwill which came upon a 
poor homestead in the heart of Ireland. 

HEROES OF THE DAWN 

By VIOLET RUSSELL. Illustrated by BEATRICE 
ELVER 5/. net 

A new rendering of Old Irish Hero Tales. 

LIFE IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 

Drawn and Painted by JACK B. 'VEATS. Cheaper 
edition 2/6 net 

THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND 

By STEPHEN OWYNN. Illustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON. Cheaper edition 2/6 net 


MAUNSEL £ CO.. LTD., 

Otkky Home, Bloonuliary St,, Loadoa ; 96, NMifle Abbey St, Dublin 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


The Gift of Giftti. 

THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 

K.irl) vohuuo Ci.nvii 8 \t> , Ov,. ; F’t'.ijiSvr) . l.c,uhi*r, 5 s uct. ; Cluth, 4s. O.i. net. 
Also r^li voltiinr 111 two parts, :-s, <u.l. ii« t. t-.u li 

THE PRICE OF LOVE. 

By ArnoM Benno tt. ci.iwn 6 ,,. Thiivt Rciitkm 

A Gift of Chsirin. 

LANOiVI ARKSm l>y E m Vm Lucas m ciowu svo. gs. 

Mr. L.uca»*s Gift for Wondcrers*. 

A WANDERER IN VENICE. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. ..ti.i i 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. ..tu 1.1. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. , .1. hi. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. ,.h e i. 

i'ach voiunH' Illustiatpil iii Cmwn 8\'). b-. t'.ii li. 


A Superb Histtirical Novel. 

PRINCE AND HERETIC. 

By Marjo rie Bow en. 

GiflH €>f Comlort and Hope. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Scir-rteci by EUxabeth Waterhouao. 

Small Ffitt -S\o IS. 6(1 uct. Leather, ji. Gtl. art. 14th Edition. 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
By Mary W. Ttleaton. 

Mflmui ibiuo. 2 S. Gfl. net 2 i»th l‘’(.litnin, 

A C^ift of the ITnsccn. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 

By Maurloe Maeterlinck. 

Ti.TMsl.iB'd l»v' Allxavdik Tlixii/ra mt .M\in>s Ciown Kvo. «i«i. net. 

A Gift of Re al Rowirtnoc. 

A SYRUP OF THE BEES. 

By F. W. Bain. 

W^itb a lM*or>li'»pi' < t‘ I 't.ii' )tr> , m -i , .il-t^ .i|> ^ fir] n et. 

A Gift for II Sailor. 

THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
CHARLES BERESFORD. 

Si I iiiul 1 tliliDii. Two volumes. Deiiiy Bvo. {Os. n et. 

A Gift for a Soldier. 

FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS. 

By A. Hilliard Atterldge. 

Aulhoi ol “ Nai»oli'r>n's liinlliers,” 

With 8 Uhl >tr.iliuiis .IT id J O M-n^ s 6s, net. 

^JCiift^^or^Jfiolfcr. 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. 

Bv’ Harry Vardon. 

With 65 lIlii-^tr.itHHis IieiijvHvtt, IDs Oil. n et. I4tli aiul Uevj'-'''l I'.ditioii. 

A Gift for the Athlete. 

THE COMPLETE JU-JITSUAN. 

By Prof. W. H. Garrud. 

With Illu^'tratlon^.. Cniwu 8vo. 5s. n et. 

A Gift for admirers of the Kaiaer. 

MEMORIES OF THE KAISER'S COURT 
By Anne Topham. 

With 16 IlhistiatKiJis Dei uv 8vo. lo-, <»tl . net, t u l ilitioii, 

Giftit for Enemieti of the Raiser. 

SWOLLEN-HEADED WILLIAM. 

A War •• StruwwoioBtor.** 

By E. V. Lucas and George Morrow, 

Piftiolh Thousand. t.iowiMto. is. not. 

REMEMBER LOUVAIN. 

A little book of Liberty and War. 

Select ed by E . V. Lu oaa. F’eap 8vo^ n. net. 

METHFeN & 367Essex sF London, W>C 
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THE 
KING 
OF AL- 
SANDER. 

By James 
K’l r o V 
F LECKER. 

hs- (Max 
Cioschon.) 

Mr. James 
I-Uroyl'lccker 
I s ii di still - 
Kuished poet. 
He stands 
practically 
iiloTu\ but 
ntit only for 
Ihnt leason 
remarkable, 
as the ex- 
ponent of a 

>.lllll])iUO|l s 

.uid massive 
verseap]died 
to < 1 1 o 1 c* 
1’. n l>j et ts in 
the nianiier 
1 .1 1 h e r o t 
il (M orn t mil 
than cie.i- 
John Masefield, lion In tins 

whose "Philip the Kmg " (Ik-iuernann) was reviewptl in Iasi , _ 

iJinilth'^ POOKMAN. ^ K' 

f c c 1 1 o n IS 

possible, and Mr. Flecker has come very near it. II is proscj 
romance, Tlie King of Alsaiuler, show s the reverse side oJ his 
talent. His poems were without wit, but they implied wit. 
The romance gives free play to his wit, while loosening the 
bonds of his craftsmanship. ITis subject is one to which he 
cannot pretend to devote his full powers. It allows him 
to show that disillusionment and cynicism which were 
kept under in his vor.scs for the purpose of an artificial, 
brilliant, metallic eflect. There arc phrases here, such as 
“ the golden life can only be led in sunny lands, by him 
who has a mistress on his aim and music in his soul, and 
it never lasts more than one* week in the same place," 



O. A. Birmingham. 

whoso now book "Conoaught to Chicago" to published by Messrs. Nisbet. 


which remind ua of hia poetry as brass reminds us of gold. 
The result is half a burlesque of works like “ The Prisonei' 
of Zenda." half an experiment to see what vdll come of a 
similar story handled without conviction and without a 
desire to convince. It is " a tale of the South and of sun- 
shine, wherein will be found disguises, mysteries, con- 
spiracies, lights, at least one good whipping, and plenty 
of blood and love and absurdity : a very old sort of tale ; 
a talc as joyously improbable as life itself." Some passages 
are of the same nuTal as Mr. F^lecker's poetry beaten out 
thin, so that it tinkles instead of braying like a gong. 
The story is amusing. The comments are amusing. Mr. 
Flecker should translate The Bad Girl of the Family " 
into his own style. But he lacks high spirits. He does 
not sufficiently believe even in his unbelief. He is not a 
mature cynic, or a joyous parodist, but a somewhat broken 
laugher who injures true beauty at least as much as the 
false beauty which he flagidlates with his rod of sugar-cane. 

CONNAUGHT TO CHICAGO. 

By Gico. A. Birmingham, ^s. net. (Nisbet.) 

('anon Hannay, the })opul.ar author of “ General John 
Regan " has lecently visited \ni“i ica, and in liis latest 



Mrs. Barclay. 

Author ot "The Walls of Par ition.” 
(Putnams). 


book, " Connaught to Chicago," he records his experiences 
and impressions. The result is what we hoped for : a 
thoroughly enjoyable book, full of humour and originality, 
and so racily written that the reader might almost imagine 
that the genial author was describing orally those things 
he held seen in America, find wdiat he had thought about 
them. Whether he is dealing with the natural foibles 
of our cousins across the seas, or showing his appreciation 
of the kindness and hospitality meted out to him while 
lie was " on the other side," he finds ample room to display 
in equal sluive both his wit and his humour. He di.scourses 
on Ainencaii women, to whom he pays a well- deserved 
tribute ; on iTessmen and Politicians ; on the comfort, 
or discomfort, as the case may be, of American trains ; 
<iii the morality of Chicago ; on the architecture, and the 
.education in the great cities he has visited. As for the 
.\merican climate, we quote the author himself : 
is one of the advantages of travelling in America, The 
distances are so immense that in the course of a single 
journey you have the chance of trying several kinds of 
climate. In Jinglaud you get the same result by staying 
in one place." It is altogether a captivating book, and 
will delight Knglishmen and Americans on whichever side 
of the Atlantic they may happen to be. 



no 




The Great War Series, 1914 


A MAGNIFICENT SET of 10 COLOUR PLATES 
SPECIALLY PAINTED by EMINENT ARTISTES. 

I 

(Copyright T. C. & E. C. JACK, Edinburgh and London) 

Size of Picture 12" x 8". Size of Mount igV' x 15^". 
With Plate Mark. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 








Grow of British and French 
Stan Officers. By Saphn$us ScoU- 



H.M.S. ARETHUSA in the Battle 
of the Bight. By Norman W%lktnson, R I. 


H.M.S. BIRMINGHAM sinking Gem an 
Submarina By A. Ckevallter’ i avlor. 


The CHIEFS of the ALLIES 


A SERIES of COLOUR PORTRAITS of GENERALS and 
ADMIRALS of ALLIED FORCES. Published Separately, 
SIXPENCE EACH ; or on HANDSOME WHITE PLATE 
MARKED MOUNTS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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THE SWINDLER AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By Ethel M. Dell. 63. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The author o£ “ The Way of an Eagle ” has not achieved 
the liigher flight for nothing, and her shorter slrmes, as 
this book proves, still attest her genuine qiialihcations. 
Nearly a dozen examples are given here— most of them 
have appeared in the Red Magazine — and they all belong 
to the (‘.ategory wlieie the action is of prime, and the 
character is of secondary, 
importance. That is to say. 

Miss Dell achieves her effect 
by surprise more than by 
development in intensity, 
and some of the detective 
devices she einphiys are equal 
to the best models we possess. 

We defy any re.uler, how- 
ever ])Tar/tised, to foretell the 
quick involutions of the 
story that gives its name to 
the book ; or to perceive the 
precise stage at which the 
“ Nonentity," in another 
story, surmounts his limita- 
tions and masters the situa- 
tion and the heroine. All 
Uiis is sound evidence ol 
power in a direction where 
pow'or is too much lacking 
to-day, and if most of our 
story -writers would take a 
leaf from Miss DeU’s book 
this book by preference - our 
fiction would gain in vitality 
and lose notliing in wliole- 
somcncss. 

the 

shadow of 

RAVENSCLIFFE. 

By J, S. FcKTcnru. 6s. 

(Dighy, Long.) 

There is full iiUMSiiie of 
mystery, with p 1 u t and 
counter-plot, in Mr. J. S. 

Fletcher s latest novel. At I' rant Kingsley’s Hypatia 
the very beginning of the (Oxford Press). 

story the reader is brought 

right up against a diabolical scheme for the overthrow of the 
young Baronet, who properly speaking, is not the rightful 
holder of the title at all, and only al the very end is the real 
villain unmasked and the problem solved. We are bound 
to say that, though we never l>elieved in the guilt of Mr. 
Philip Thornthwaite, the kindly huncliback, with “ a 


and poie over its venerable traditions and historic battle- 
fields in short, if you have *' got " golf, Mr, Henry Leach's 

new book should prove a most companionable and profit- 
able volume. It will convince you that your enthusiasm 
is w'holly sane and justifiable, that golf is indeed the most 
wonderful and widespread game in the world, and that 
more courage is required to face a two-foot putt than to 
approach the fiercest of tigers. Mr. Leach describes the 
subject-matter of his book as “ being some experiences, 
refhictions, and a few deductions of a wandering player." 

His experiences, hints, and 
anecdotes are drawn from 
the courses and clubhouses 
of many countries ; from 
Canada, from the United 
States — he gives a dramatic 
record of Mr. Ouimet’s 
memorable victory last year 
at Brooklin — from France 
and Spain and Italy. To 
Persia he allots the unenvi- 
able distinction of being the 
world’s one golfless country. 
Heroes and hero-worship 
have their due place in Mr. 
Leach's interesting reminis- 
cences, and tlie merits and 
charms and architectural 
qualities of many famous 
courses are discussed and 
compared with the skill and 
affection of a connoisseur. 

The most promising of the 
newer professionals, accord- 
ing to Mr. Leach, is George 
Duncan, whom he regards 
as " the greatest genius of 
golf that has come up since 
Harry Vardon rose to fame," 
so that Mr. Duncan’s Golf 
for Women " should have a 
big vogue among lady players 
who want — and what player 
of either sex does not ? — 
sound and up-to-date advice 
f r o m an uni mpeachable 
.source. With its concise, 
bu.siness-hke method of deal- 
ing with the subject, its 
Hypatia and Philammon. valuable illustrations, and 

practical hints, " Golf for 
Women " olfcrs a helping 
hand wliich no woman golfer, whatever her handicap, 
should neglect to seize. Let her seize it then, if only to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the author’s contention that 
by reason of her slighter pliysiquc the average woman 
must necessarily be inferior at golf to the average man. 



face which media; val painters would have longed to paint 
as a St. John or the youthful Timothy," we never guessed 

that the culprit was the vicar’s brother. The case looked THE STORY OF THE 


black against Octavius for a time, and wo susj:>cctod Dr. 
Mara Gilverthorpe of having a hand in the evil work. As 
for the vicar, no one could be sure what he would be up to 
after the heroine slapped his face. The hero. " fresh 
fiom the roar of London," and being “ naturally com- 
panionable and fond of life," played the man, ami was 
rewarded. To him, and to the lady who slapped the 
vicar’s face, we are Indebted for the powerful love-interest 
without which no popular novel is complete. 

THE HAPPY GOLFER. 

By Henry Leach. 6s. net. (Macmillan.) 

GOLF FOR WOMEN, 

By George Duncan. 33 . fid. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

,11 you have succumbed to the fascination of the royal 
game and delight to probe into its mysteries 


WEATHER. 

By William J. Claxton. With Frontispiece in Colour, 

and Black-and- White Illustrations. Is. net. (Blackie.) 

In a dozen brightly written, interesting chapters, Mr. 
Claxton enquires into the causes of the various kinds of 
w^cather, and explains how certain types of it may be fore- 
told. Ho instructs you in the art of constructing rain- 
gauges, wind-meters, barometers, thermometers, and 
otlier meteoTblogical instruments, and tells how to 
observations of the temperature, amount of sunahit^; 
wind velocity, length of shadow, and so forth, and illustrarito 
it all with diagrams, charts, and other sketches. Ev^#- 
body is concerned about the weather ; everyljody 
about it ; and a study of this capital little handbook wilt 
enable you to talk about it in future with understanding. 
It is a useful addition to Messrs. Blackie's charming 
" l^ambler Nature " .series. 
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BUCKIE’S SIFT BOOKS 


N,B.—AII Blaeklo dt Son'B Bookm are 
manutaoturad In Qreat Britain. 


NEW BOOKS BY CAPT. BRERETON. 

WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT: 

A Story of the Great War. By CAPTAIN BRERETON, 
the famous author of *'With Roberts to Candahar,'* 
On the Field of Waterloo/* and many other military 
tales. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. 3/6 

ON THE FIELD of WATERLOO 

llluBirated by JOHN UE WALTON. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 6/- 

A STURDY YOUNG CANADIAN 

Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 5/* 


THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK 

By PAUL DANBY <S LIEUT.-COL, FIELD, R.M.L.I. 
A descriptive account of the gallant deeds of the British 
Army, together with the story of its organization and 
eciulpinent, brought down to the present Great War. 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. Extra crown 
8vo, cloth. 3/6 

MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR 

By Land, Sea, and Air. By CYRIL HALL. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth. 2/6. A popular account of all the 
engines of modern destruction from rifles to siege guns, 
from mines and submarines to bomb-dropping aero- 
planes. Illustrated with the latest pictures from the seat 
of War. 

A Atsrve/Ious Forecast 

THE SEA-GIRT FORTRESS: 

A Story of HcIiROland. By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
Illustrated by W. F.. Wigfull. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 

By W. J. CLAXTON. Tlic Story ol Man’s Achieve- 
ments in the Conquest of the Air. Fully illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth. 2/6 

OLD-TIME RHYMES 

A unique collection of old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated 
in a spirit of rollicking humour by FRANK ADAMS. 
With 36 coloured plates (mounted) and numerous black- 
and-white designs. In handsome decorated cloth covers, 
6/- net. 

THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY 

TALES. Selected and Edited by WAL'l ER 
JERROLD. With 400 illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white by Charles Robinson. Large quarto, cloth 
extra, gilt edg<es. 7/6 net. 

THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY 

RHYMES. Selected and Edited by WALTER 
JERROLD. With 400 Illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white by Charles Robinson. Large quarto, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 7/6 net. 


Messrs, Slackie & Son have their usual large 
selection of beautifully Illustrated Soofcj for 
Children and Gift Books for Young People, 
Announcement List, illustrated With 19 Coloured 
Pictures, post free on application. 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual 

Eleventh Year of Issue. 

liand^me Volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, 
li^ludlng 40 full-page pictures in full colour by 
the best artists. 

Picture boards, cloth back, 3/6 1 cloth, gilt edges, 5/. 


BLACKIE Al son, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, C.O. 
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THE 

SHEPHERD OF 
THE OCEAN. 

By G I. WHITHAM. lUiu- 
trated by NORMAN AULT. Cloth 
hoarda, 6 b. * 

The story of the great French and 
English heroes of the Elizabethan 
and Middle Ages, whose deeds are a 
proverb and an inspiration, by the 
author of “ Captive Royal Child- 
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Oc'l/in 


HELPERS 

WITHOUT 

HANDS. 


This new volume by Miss 
GLADYS DAVIDSON, who is well 
known as a writer of Natural His- 
tory, contains fascinating accounts 
ol all the animals winch have been trained to aid man in the struggle for 
existence. They range from the silkworm to the elephant. The coloured 
illustrations an*, by Mr. EDWIN NOBLE. Illustrated coloured boards. 
Price 5 ,. net. 


OTHER ROOKS IX THE SAME SERIES, 
rXlFORM IN STYLE ANI> lUtlCE. 


1. THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 

By W. P. P VCR AFT. Illustrated in colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 

2. PADS, PAWS AND CLAWS. 

By W. P. PYCKAFT. Illustrated in colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 

3. THE MIGHTY ARMY. 

By W. M. LETTS. Illustrated in colour by STEPHEN REID. 

4. HELMET AND COWL. 

By W. M. LETTS and M. E. S. LETTS, Hlustraied in colour by 
bTEl’HKN REID. * 


SUPPOSIN’. Bv Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER. lUustrated by 

SYBIL BARHAM. Cloth boards, 2 b. 6d. net 
Mrs Clayton P.ilmer’s *• The Story of Angelina Wacks"was one of the 
greatest successes of the last Autiimu season, and equal fortune will undoubtedly 
br the lot ol this new volume. 

ANIMAL TALES FROM AFRICA. 

By J. It, MACNAIR. Paper covers, 1b.; cloth, la. 6d. The latest 
addition to the Reading Litsy .Series,' 

The stories in Ibis little volume (brlUiantly illustrated by Mr. HARRY 
ROUNTREE) arc drawn from the folk-lore of the Hau.sa race. Here they are 
treated merely as stones, and excellent stories they are. 


MORE POPIL.VR THAN EVER. 

/^■gj A 'PTP'R RO Y 4^6 pages over 350 Illustrations, ra 
1 1 IlilVDV/iY. Coloim-d Plates. 3 b. and 5 b. 

Still h»ldb Its own as first favourite,." — Scotsman. 

SUNDAY AND EVERYDAY. 

4 It) pages, 350 Illustnitions, 4 Coloured Plates. 3., and 5 b. 

THE PRIZE. 

tz Coloured Plates, 100 
Original Pictures, !». 2 d.. 

1b 6d.. 2b.. aud 2b. 6d. 

'• It would be difficult 
to find a better book." - 
Westmiwtrr Gazette 

CHATTER. 

BOX 

NEWSBOX. 

(Already two reprints 
have been railed for.) l,. 
net. 

LEADING 
STRINGS: 

The Baby’s 
Annual. 

largo type, Easy words. 

Abundance of Pictures. 

h. 6d. and 2a. 6d. 


WEUS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., iTD., 

LONDON. 



CHATTGRBOX'S BABY BROTHER. 



CECILY'S HIGHWAYMAN. 

By Dorothea Moore. 5s. (Nisbet.) 

“ Cecily *s Highwayman ” is a thoroughly healthy, 
inspirihg talc of adventure in the days of Queen Anne. 
Cecily's loyalty and courage will undoubtedly gain the 
admiration of every girl and boy who is fortunate enough 
to read the book. The Highwayman is a man of mystery, 
known by the nickname of “ the Cat,” on account of his 
ability to crouch and spring great distances, in tlic* manner 
of a cat. He can, for instance, spring from the ground 
into an open window ten feet above ; or he can leap from 
a balcony across a twelve-foot width of street, on to the 
balcony of the house opposite, and this at a height of three 
stories from the 
ground ! With 
such a man as 
this in it, a story 
should not fail to 
be full of exciting 
incidents, and, 
indeed, it ’does 
not fail ; it is 
p a c Ic e d with 
vigorous, thrill- 
ing events, in 
which the High- 
wayman and 
Cecily each ]jlay 
a prominent part. 

This wonderful 
1:1 i g h w a y m ii n 
(who turns out to 
be no other than 
— but it would 
not be lair to 
spoil the story) 
befriends Cecily 
onjier journey (o 
London with her 
little cousin Kitty: 
he introduces the 
two children to a 
w-eird old woman 
who lives in a 
lonely house up 
on tlie Wiltshire 
Downs, and who 
is reputed to be 
a witch ; she has 
an enormous num- 
ber of cats, and 
these cats play a 
terrible l>ut useful 
part in defending 
their mistress 
towards tlie end 
of the book in an 
incident whicli 
leads to the 
culminating ad- 
venture of the i^rom ^^kle Ti^e. 

^ (Nelson), 

High way m an . 

The book is illustrated with live dainty colour pictures 
by John Campbell. 


THE 
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Italy ; those of ” Rerottc ” are in Sweden ; and of ” Abdul 
and Hafiz ” and “ Feyshad ” in the wonderful country of 
the Arabian Nights. There is a mysterious garden in 
” Pierette ” that will give thrills of joy and excitement to 
whomsoever reads about it, and an immense green dragon 
which is not to be baulked of its prey. The spirit of 
fantasy and the spirit of adventure play through the book 
and move its boyss and girls and men and women and .strange 
animals to the (picerest, gayest, weirdest and most delight- 
fully inU-rc^sling doings, and the places they live in, the 
things they see and do are illustrated picturesquely and 
imaginatively in Mr. Leighton Pearce's admirable colour 
drawings. ” Poppyland ” is one of the most entertaining 
and will be one of the most welcome of Christmas gift 

books among the 
youthful readers 
forwho.se pleasure 
it is specially 
designed. 



POPPYLAND. 

By H. DE Verl SiACPooLE. Illustrated by Leighton 
^ Pearce. 6s. net. (John Lane.) 

Four stories for younger readers make up Mr. de Vere 
Stacpoole’s delightful Christmas volume, “ Poppyland.” 
As you might guess from the book s title, all four stories 
are such stuff as dreams arc made of — imaginative, fantastic, 
full of grace and happy fancies, and told with that delicate, 
captivating art in which Mr. Stacpoolc is a past master. 
The scenes of the longest tale, " The I.ittle Prince,” are in 


THE GIRL 

FROM 

THE 

BACK- 

BLOCKS. 

II y LictAN 
Turner. With 

III u.st rations. 
2S.6d. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 


The girl from 
the Tiack-Blockfi, 
aged fourteen, 
was a b.solutely 
certain that she 
was ” a lady to 
me finger-tips,” 
and had no need 
of further educa- 
tioii or jM^lish. 
Her family 
thought other- 
wise; a n d in 
spite of her tears, 
arguments, anger, 
and even plotting 
to miss the train 
upon the very day 
ft X c d for her 
departure from 
the Australian 

Thk Moon beqan slowly to appear, country for the 

A Listralian town, 

she was hurried off by her father, dishevelled as 
she was, and loft, lonely and lujine-sick, in the midst 
of civilisation and modern school-hfc. Juan Darcy 
irom the Back-Blocks cut an amusing figure among 
the town-bred girls, and she was quite a ” little outsider ” 
for some time. Thit Miss Turner, who can tell a girl's story 
better than most persons, alters all that in the most natural 
manner and pairs up the rough little country girl with the 
loveliest, most fashionable girl in the school. It is all done 
with humour at the pen point, too. I he girls arc living 
girls, and their talk makes even a grown-up laugh hfeartily, 
and we find no unnatural conversion of the Back-Block 
child into an angelic and polished ” Miss.” It is an 
taining story, simply told, and lucky is the girl who finds 
ii among her gifts on Christmas Day. It is a noble half- 
crown's worth. 
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THE GOLDEN 
AGE. 

By Kenneth Grahame. 

Illustrated by R. J. E. 

Moony. 10s. 6d. net. 

(John Lane.) 

Every year now seem.s 
to bring us a new edition 
of Mr. Kenneth Cirahame's 
inimitable little master- 
piece, ** The Gulden Age " 

— and it would be hard 
for the years to bring us 
any other book of its kind 
that the happy dwellers in 
the Golden Age would he 
so sure ia welcome. New 
books for chiklreii are 
issued by th(‘ hundred ; 
they are read eagerly by 
delighted audiences, and 
pass out of knowledge, 
but *' The Ciolden Age " 
remains with us, along 
with ** Alice in Wonder- 
land,*' and a few' other 
such tales, that never lose 
the freshness of their 
^ charm and never get lost 
in the multitude of newer 
books. Thi‘re is no need 
to praise it and its ex- 
quisite sketches of child - 
life ; it keeps its sure 
place in the hearts of all 

who have read it. and .^he Golden Age 

they grow up to give it {Lanr].' 

to their own children 
because of the joy it gave 

to themselves. Mr. Moony intcr])rets the poetic fantasy 
and the quaintnesses of the stories very cleverly and with the 
nicest feeling — his landscapes are landscapes of dreamland, 
but the children that play or move adventurously through 
them are real children, and it is just this blending of fancy 
and reality that keeps his drawings in such cunning har- 
mony with the stories that Mr. Grahame unfolds. An 
altogether delectable edition of one of the most delectable 
of children's books. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 

By Margaret W. I arrant. With 48 Coloured Plates. 
3S. 6d. net. (Ward, r.ock & Co.) 

Miss I'arrant has been wisely contented to select her 
nursery rhymes from that great storeliouse of them that 
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Reduction of coloured illustmtion. 


delighted our grand- 
parents when they were 
children ; for we have 
lost the art of writing 
nursery rhymes, and shall 
never have any new ones 
that are so good as the old. 
Here you have all of them 
that the present reviewer 
can remember, and many 
he had forgotten, and some 
that he has no recollection 
of reading before — a large 
and a first-rate collection ; 
and the pictures are all Miss 
Tarrant's owm. If you arc 
acquainted with her work, 
yon wall not need to be told 
that her charming drawings 
add freshness and a new 
edge of meaning to many 
oi the rhymes she illus- 
trates, and that if it were 
l(u- the sake of the pictures 
only, this is a book that 
children will take to their 
hearts with enjoyment and 
love. “ f>ld Mother Hub- 
bard.” ” Jiick and Jill,*' 
“ Simple Simon,” ” Old 
King ('ole,” ” 1 Saw Thi-ee 
Ships ” — w'hat is the use of 
making a list of them ? 
'Phey are all here, printed 
and illustrated ideally. 
M essrs . Ward, Lock’s 
” Itairibow Books ” lare 
always welcome, and none 
will be welcomcr than th;is. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF HEROES. 

By Kric Wood. 3s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

'Phere arc many names to be added to the glorious list 
of heroes in these days, but we should not forget those 
of the past. 'I'o these heroes belongs the honour of set- 
ting that liigli standard of ethics which, in Mr. IJoyd 
(forge's sublime phrase, declares that sacrifice is the 
surest road to redemption. Mr. Wood has wisely not 
limited his stories of heroes to the Army and Navy. 1 fe 
tells of railway heroes, of heroes of everyday life, of men 
who in all the varied occupations of their kind have shown 
that courage of sacrifice which counts. All the great 
stories arc here, too— that of tlie Hirkenhead, of Gordon, 
of the Mutiny, and last, but not lca.st, the stor^'' of the 
heroes of the Victoria Cross. 'J'he book, which should make 
a particular appeal to boys, is illustrated with four colour 
plates and twelve full-page black-and-white illustrations. 



From The Book of Fairy Tales 

(IVartte). 


Title page illustration by H. M. Brock. 
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COME UNTO 
THESE YELLOW 
SANDS. 

By Margaret L. 

Woods. Illustrated by 

J . Hancock . 6 s . 

(John Lane.) 

In a foreword Mrs. 

Margaret L. Woods 
regrets that there are not 
nearly so many fairies in 
England now as there 
w^rcin the days ol Queen 
Elizabeth. It is true, as 
she remarks, that hardly 
any living people have 
seen a fairy, and a good 
many say " there never 
were any, and call Fairies 
Nonsense and Kuhbisli.” 

Very well, only, ns Mrs. 

Woods adds, " should 
such people cdiance to 
come to one ol those 
spots ill J^higl.iiid whicli 
fairies still liauiit, they 
m a y fi n d out their 
mistake -to their sorrow. 

This Avas what ha])pened 
to the Craistors.” 'I'hen 
you turn to ( hapter I. 
and begin to read about 
Lady Craistor and her 
Little boy Darwin, anil 
go on reading in order 
that you tuny know what 
did happen to them and 
why it was to their sorrov\' 
that they found out then 
mistake about fairies. It is a capital introduction to a 
capital story, and wc are not going to spoil it by saying 
what it is all about. There is an imaginary crealutc whom 
Darwin Icels tliat he has got to obey ; its name is Jaw- 
Bobo, and its very name and the first mysterious relereiicc 
to it are enough to make any youngster dctcrmini^ to know 
all that is to be known of it. 'J'here are many oLiier fairies 
in the book, and some ghosts, and the queerest insects and 
animals, tind the story about them all is told just in the 
right simple, forceful, amusing wa\^ and the illustrations 
are a separate and special joy 111 themselves. I'his is 
emphatically a book to be bought when you are Iniying 
Cliristmas presents lor any young irituids. 


CONCERNING 
ANIMALS 
AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

By E. H. Aitkbh. 
With Illustrations by 
J. A.. SiiKPHURD, ana 
a Portrait. 6 .s. net, 
(John Murray.) 

It i s nio re than a 
pleasure, it is a boon, to 
lincl geniiiin? scientific 
knowledge Indeed with 
humour and style in one 
volume. riitise things 
we lind 111 Mr, Aitken's 
deli gill I 111 writings. 
From the memoir of the 
author, which his friend 
Surgeoii-Goneral l-lanner- 
iiian, has written, wo 
1 o a r 11 111 u c h of the 
sincerity and charm of 
“ Eha " (the pen-name 
of ICdward Hamilton 
A 1 1 k e n ) . It is a 
memoir written with 
thought, ability and 
affection. But from the 
chapters wliich follow 
we learn even more, 
riierc is not an animal 
or insect, from the 
rhinoceros to the 
mosquito, that he does 
not criticise, it seems 
lo us reading his 
essays, with keen brain 
and kindly heart. He 
probes deep into the reasons lor their shapes and habits, 
and smiles a. smile which is a blend of amusement and 
humanity at those shapes and habits themselves. No 
animal failed to interest liim ; and no detail of any animal 
lailed to be worth his study. He wrote about their 
feet and hands, their tails, their ears ; he wrote about 
their methods and their table-manners ; he wTote about 
the India m winch so many of his animal friends lived ; 
and in all he was, as his Irietid says, “ an accurate and 
amusing writer." I'his is undoubtedly a volume charming 
with the charm of sincerity, knowledge and humour. And 
the illustrations very cleverly suggest, the gaiety and the 
triitlifulness of the autlior's mind. 



Ffom Come Unto These Yellow Sands Sir Gort*8 Duckino. 

(Lane), 



From Concerning Animals 
(Murray). 


Hbrk the Competition has been 
VERY Keen indeed. 
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From Perez, the Mouse Perez, the mouse, stopped 
{Lane), AT some cross wav. 

From o«loure4 llluatratlon. 


PEREZ, THE MOUSE. 

Adapted from the Spanish of I^adrk Luis Coloma. By 
Lady Moreton. With Illustrations by George Howard 
Vyse. is. net. (John Lane.) 


HALF-HOLIDAY PASTIMES FOR 
CHILDREN. 

By Gladys Beattie Crozibr. 53. net. (T. C. & E. C. 

Jack.) 

A few years ago Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Lucas j^'oduced a 
very helpful games book happily entitled " What shall 
we do Next ? " If we are reminded of that much-thumbed 
volume by Miss Beattie Crozier's new work it is because 
games and pastimes not unexpectedly overlap. The 
author of this book has however brought photography 
very lil>erally to her assistance, and some young people 
may well find pastime for several half holidays in its 
company, in looking at the pictures and balancing the 
merits of the keeping of pets with the maintaining of a 
garden, the establishment of a “ Home Museum with 
the running of a schoolroom magazine, or the taking 
of photographs with flag-signalling. Certainly that boy 
or girl would be difficult 
to please who could not find 
in these cliapters a hint for 
the taking up of a hobby 
that should prove peren- 
nially attractive thoughonly 
"'half holidays are 
specially devoted to it. 

Many ol the pastimes, by 
the way, are not such as 
could be limited to half 
holidays. — the keeping of 
pets for example — but such 
a title must not be taken 
too literally. The cultiva- 
tion of a hobby adds a new 
joy to life and in Miss Beattie 
Crozicr's pages children will 
find simple ajid practical 
advice that should help them 
to find that joy. 



Ut'om The Golden Dog 


Here is the book for all persons who have not yet shed 
their first tooth. In Spain when a little child sheds the 
first tooth he (or she, of course) writes a charming and 
polite letter to Perez, the Mouse, enclosing it, vrith the 

tooth in an 
enve I ope, 
and placing 
the e n V e- 
lopc under 
the pillow 
that night. 
Then, when 
the child 
is asleep, 
comesPerez, 
the Mouse, 
takes the 
letter, reads 
it, and 
leaves a gift 
in its place. 
T'his dainty 
little book 
tells of the 

From Half-Holiday Pastimas Siohallino with l^tle King 

for Chadtwi FLAiifc Bubi and 

{Jack). his first 

loose tooth, 

and of his adventures with Perez the Mouse. It is a 
really charming little .story put into a charming little 
book, which stands out as being unlike other books. It 
is the size and shape of the “ Peter Rabbit Books,*' of 
Miss Beatrix Potter, and its seventeen exquisite little 
coloured plates are leminiscent of those old favourites. 
There are spirit and humour, humanity and style in the 
simple story, and wo prophecy that even those persons who 
have long, long ago lost their first tooth will be borrowing 
the story of “ Perez, The Mouse " from the nursery and 
forgetting to return it. 



THE BOYS BOOK OF PETS. 

By W. Percival Westell. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Grant Richards publishes what must surely be ono 
of the most interesting series of books for boys. He has 
already issued the ** Boy's Book of Modern Marvels," the 
** Boy's Book of Aeroplanes," the Boy's Book of Warships," 
and so on, exhausting all the subjects in which a boy is 
interested. And now he has put out another volume of 
equal interest in this admirable series. There arc nearly a 
hundred and twenty illustrations in the book, together with 
a coloured frontispiece descriptive of a collection of some 
favourite pets. The animals dealt with include dogs, 
butterflies, cats, pigeons, lizards, silk worms, canaries and 
moths. Ill fact there is not a pet which a boy would like 
to keep to wliich a complete reference is not made. The 
author tells how they should be kept, gives details about 
diet, and, indeed, exliausts the subject in every case. 



From The Boy's Book of Pets. First Aid. 

{Grant Richards), 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

By Charles Dickens. 2s. 6d. net. (Chambers.) 

A Dickens-lover of our acquaintance makes it a rule 
every Christmas to read those of the master’s novels 
which deal with Yule-tide. He maintains that it is an 
infallible method of suffusing his mind with that Christ- 
mas atmosphere/' the loss of which is a common matter 
of lament in these prosy and practical days. There are 
probably many otliers who find that the magic of Dickens 
is similarly potent for them, and the present ('hristmas 
will especially call for such a source of refreshment for 
the spirit. A w^elcome may, therefore, be extended to 

this new edition of ‘'A 
( hristmas Carol/’ with 
its line bold type and 
coloured illustrations (by 
A . J . Keller). “A 
Christmas C'aiol ” will 
always have an abiding 
place in the aflertions 
of the general reader. 
It is not merely that the 
characters are life-like, 
but that, as someone has 
aptly said of Dickens, 
“ he is a portrayer of 
living souls rather than 
of living men." U is 
hero that the secret of 
the great novelist is 
found. To read " A 
Christmas Carol" with a 
responsive mind is to be brought into rapport with the 
essential spirit of humanity and to be awakened to the 
true meaning of fellow.ship with tlie world, especially the 
struggling, heroic and kindly portion of it. 'I'he present 

volume should 

^ ■“ ' ■ " ■' make an ac- 

ceptable and 
appropriate 
Christmas gift 
to all but those 
crabbed souls 
(if in these 
days there arc 
any left) who 
think it an 
article of 
literary dignity 
to abjure 
Dickens and 
all his works. 



From Dickens* Christmas Carol 
(Chambers). 
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Reproduction of Cover. 

(Chambers). 


THE A’s AND THE K’s. 

By B. Parker. Illustrated by Ann Parker. 6c1. 

(Chambers.) 

This is an amusing story told in verse of the adventures 
of three Aberdeen puppies and three Idttens. It will 
afford endless enjoyment in the nursery, for it is written 
with just that feeling of incongruity that children under- 
stand, and the adventures of the three A’s and the three 
K's are ones with which all cliildreii arc familiar. The 
double-page illustrations in colour — there are a dozen of 
them — and the marginal sketches in black-and-white, are 
admirable, with no attempt to make the dogs like any- 
thing else but dogs, or the kittens like anything else but 
kittens, and, in spite of this, the artist has succeeded in 
making her illustrations immensely amusing and lifelike. 


TEDDYKINS. 

By Grace G. Drayton. (Chambers.) 

Teddykins is a small bear, and these areHhe exciting 
and amusing adventures of himself and an equally small 
companion. Children will rejoice to read of mamma bear 



From The Littlest One. All by myself I am 

By Maiioii St. John Adcock OUT IN THE RAIN 

(Harrap). Frotn full pa^jr illustration 

In colour by Margaret Tarrant. 

and these two little adventurers and all their doings ; and 
the quaint pictures will add greatly to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. What will add to it too is that the very book, large 
and broad, is cut to the shaiie of the grown-up bear. 

JACK AND JILL. 

By Cecil Aldin and May Byron. 

(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

No artist can equal Mr. Cecil 
Aldin ill getting character and 
humour into sketches of animals ; 
liis dogs arc the quaintest, most 
delightful, and at the same time 
most natural dogs that ever wagged 
a tail, and wo do not remember 
that he ever drew a more amusing 
and attractive dog than Jack. Jill 
is a cat, and these two — Jack alone 
at first, and afterwards the two in 
company, went through some enter- 
taining, and unexpected adventures 
that Mrs. May ISyron has related 
with all the art in entertaining 
children that she knows so well liow to exercise. A hand- 
somely produced and original Christinas book, both in its 
tale and its pictures. 



Reproduction op 
Cover 

(Chambers). 



From The Boys* Book of Pets 
(Grant Richards). 
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yrom Jack and Jill Coloured lllustratiun b> Cecil Aldin< 

{Frotvde Hoddet Stoughton). 


MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 

(Henry Frowde, and Ho<lder St vStoughtoa ) 

A veritable treasure trove tor the little ones is Mrs. 
Strang’s Annual," containing all sorts ol stories and poetry 
and any number of charming pictures. Jsairies and pixies 
flit through the pages, and animals, Howers, toys, birds, 
and all those things which are dear to the licarts of children, 
play their parts in amusing and entertaining them. Mrs. 
May Byron, Miss Jessie Pope and many other well-known 
writers arc among the long list of contributors ; practically 



everything has been thought of that can interest and please 
juvenile readers, and the result is a book that will be 
coveted and prized by every one of them. The tales 
are told in simple language and printed in bold, black 
type that is easy to read ; the verses are very quaint and 
pretty, whilst the pictures, especially the many coloured 
plates, give the volume a most artistic and pleasing appear- 
ance. A better annual for children has never been pub- 
lished, and it fully deserves the eager welcome it is sure 
to receive from every fortunate little girl or boy whose 
possession it becomes tliis Cliristmas-time. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 

(Blackic.) 

Christmas would seem incomplete to many children 
without tlie now volume of " Blackie’s Annual," and it comes 
this year with a budget of stories and pleasant versos by 
w'oll-knowm writers, such as Mrs. George Wemyss, Theodora 



From Blackie's Children’s Annual 


Wilson Wilson, Jessie Pope, Agnes Herbertson, Sheila 
Braille ; and is illustrated by many well-known artists, 
such as II. M. Brock, Gordon Browne, H. R. Millar, Frank 
Hart. The hosts of beautiful pictures and so much and 
such varied and such capital reading will thoroughly main- 
tain the place of this, one of the best and most popular of 
Children's Annuals. 

THE JOLLY BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

2S. 6d. (Nelson.) 

There is a little note above the list of contents that every 
youthful possessor of " The Jolly Book " will read with 
satisfaction. " There arc so many pictures and stories 
in this book," it says, " that it is quite impossible to give 
you a list of them all " ; and the best of it is that this is 
the simple, literal truth. The number and variety of these 
''contents almost bewilders a mere reviewer, but every child 
who loves tales and pictures will rejoice in them all. The 
keynote of the volume is humour, as it ought to be — a 
light, fantastic, jolly humour that gets into the illustraticms 
as well as into the reading, and keeps you thoroughly 
amused. There are some more serious stories and verseSj 
and some of the coloured and black-and-white sketches 
are sentim'^ntal, or wildly exciting, but the contrast la 
welcome and helps to make ” The Jolly Book " a really jolly 
book in every respect. 
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THE COMPLETE 
TALE OF HUMPTY 
DUMPTY. 


By Dorothea Corbould. 

Illustrated in Colour by 
Walton Corbould. is. net. 

(Warne.) 

There has always been some- 
thing unsatisfying in the brief 
and rather vague history of 
Humpty Dunipty as it has 
b^en handed down to us. The 
one incident tliat was related 
to us was so evidently not the 
whole of his story ; and Miss 
Corbould has had the happy 
idea to tell us what has hitherto 
been left untold concerning 
him, and has carried it out 
with the happiest results, pait 
of them being the clover and 
amusing series of colour pic- 
tures in which Mr. Walton 
Corbould depicts the lamiliar 
events in Humpty’s career as 
well as these that are now for 
the first time disclosed to us. 

A lively and entcrlaiiiing book for very small children. 



From The Indian Story Book 
{Macmillan). 


llluslmtiua by Waltou G>rboul(L 

all own It) will be keenlv inteiested in reading about 
what hcijipenetl to him therealter. Tlie story itself is 
one joy, and the illustrations .irc another, and both together 
.lie the height of h.ippiness loi whomsoever gets the book. 


THE HAVEN OF DESIRE. 

By Captain ru.\NK H. Siiav/. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Captflin Shaw can write about tlie sea as well as Clark 
Russell, and he can tell a tah' in a straightforward, interest- 
ing manner. TJie de.srnplion of the tramp steamer, 
loaded below the safety line and battling with a fierce gale 
in the B.'iy of Biscay, is as tim* as anything by the older 


From The Complete Tale of Humpty-Dumpty 

{Warne). 


THE COCKYOLLY BIRD. 

By Mabel Dearmek. Illustrated in Colour. 7s. Od. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Kit, the hero of tliis ingenious and amusing story 
for children, was a boy who had two cross nur.ses ; 
nevertheless, he got a great deal of pleasure and excite- 
ment out of his life, mainly through his acquaintance 
with the Cockyolly Bird. This bird is not to be described 
in a mere review. You must go to the book and get 
the full mystery and wonder of it. Amazing things 
always happen to anybody who hears the Cockyolly Song, 
and the song is in the book for all to read. If you 
hear it sung, you say Cockyolly backwards, and then 
wmt to see what occurs, and you are not kept waiting 
long. Kit heard it, and the world changed for him. 
and children, and even grown-ups (though they won't 


From The Cockyolly Bird Cawn i Cawk i 

{Hodder) . Prom coloured Illustration by 

' Mrs. Percy Dear met. 
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IN NELSON’S DAY. 

A Story of the Nile and Trafalg’ar. By Robbrt 
H. Gooosall. 68. (Digby, Long.) 

A story full of the brighter side of sea-life 
in Nelson's day. It goes with the right swing, 
and boys with a love for the salt water will 
revel in it. There are 320 pages of fairly close 
print, sometliing to keep a lad safe and quiet 
during many a long winter evening. And there 
are passages in which girls will delight also. 
At the present time the book should be certain 
of wide popularity with young folk. 


From Emancipation Would nothing rvrr happen p 

(Cassell) . From coloured illustratioo. 

novelist. There are also a couple of good fights between 
a bully and a mate which arc very exciting, and several 
shipwrecks and a submarine earthquake keep the lives of 
the two heroes from growing dull. Interwoven with 
these scenes of sea -life is a series of sUidies of feminine 
character and literary adventures. A haiidsoine coquette 
steals the affections of an honest sailor and leaves his 
true sweetheart forlorn, and then induces him to forsake 
the sea and become a pot-boiling iKivclist. Hut when 
publishers refuse to take any more of his books, she runs 
away with a soldier. I'his part <.)f the story is nc»t so 
interesting a.s the fine, wild sea scenes, bijt it is suffiriently 
well done to keep the reader’s attention. Captain Shaw’s 
character drawing is of the plain, direct sort, and quite 
effective of its kind He does not aim at the imaginative- 
ness and piercing subtlety of a Joseph Conrad ; he has an 
admirable gift ot narnation and a large knowledge of 
modern .sca-life, and well maintains the traditions of the 
sound, old British school of yarn-spinners. 


EMANCIPATION, 

By Dorothy A. Beckett Terrell. 3s. 6 d. 

(Cassell.) 

This is the story of Hetty Fenwick — of how, 
when her school days are finished, she sets her 
mind upon making a career for herself, and 
endowed with noble thoughts of self-sacrifice, 
decides to enter a T^ondon hospital, and to train 
to be a nurse ; how her kind-hearted step- 
mother persuades her to live in London for a 
while, to get used to her surroundings and to 
make quite sure that she is doing the best and 
wisest thing. And so it develops with the 
story, which is of Betty’s life in I.ondon, where she 
resides in Wordsworth Mansions " a rabbit- 
warren of little flats . . . and the population is 
largely feminine. Here are writers, painters, 
journalists — but not the successful ones .... 
Here also are typists — typists by the score. 
This, in short, is a backwater where some of 
the flotsam and jetsam— the floating population 
of London — comes together." It is a story 
of unusual power. Miss Dorothy A. Beckett 
Terrell’s writing is full of vitality and humour 
with an undercurrent of S3niipathy that lends 
the book a very human touch. This is a book 
girls will thoroughly enjoy and benefit by 
reading. 


ANIMALS ALL. 

By Ellen Velvin. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6cl. 
net. (Ward, Lock A Co.) 

Miss Velvin is well known as an accomplished student in 
natural history, and in this fascinating volume, she has 
given as a collection of stories about animals adapted 
to young readers. There is a capital tale about the kid- 
napping of a lion ; and others as good about " Billy, the 
Chimpanzee " ; " The 'Hger and the Leaves," and " The 
Adventures of a Hyena.'* Where there are so many, and 
ail so good it is not easy to single out the best, but wo 
imagine that first favourites with most cliildren will be 
" The Lion Who Would Not be Caught," and " How^ an 
Elephant Put Out a Fire." It is an excellent book for 
tho youngsters, excellently illustrated. 


From The, Indian Story Book 
(Macmil/an). 
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A CHILD^S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

By Mabbl Dearmer. 28. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Mrs. Dearmer first published this “ Child's Life of 
Christ ** eight years ago. Since then it Ivis been 
re-issued twice in a cheaper edition and the de- 
mand for it is likely to continue. It is not an easy 
thing to write a life of Christ for a cliild and yet 
Mrs. Dearmer has succeeded admirably. Nothing is 
omitted, and yet the sacred narrative is so handlod 
that it is well within the compreluinsion f)f tlie 
smallest child. Parents who wish to give elemental y 
{'eligious instruction to their children are often laced 
with the difficulty of how to begin. One mother 
started with the story of the Crucifixion, and so 
shocked and terrified her son that all religious in- 
struction of any land had to be abandoned for nuuiy 
months. It is just such a book as this whicii 
parents will welcome, for it is so written and so 
constructed as to grip and hold tlie child’s attention. 
The volume is enriched by the eight fine illustra- 
tions in colour by T^leaiior Portescaie-Prickdale. 


CANDLE AND CRIB. 

By K. F. PuKDON. Illustrated by Beatrice Jilvery. 

(Maunscl.) 

If you have road “ The Folk of h'lirry I'arm ” you 
will not need to be advised to read this new story 
b}' the same author. “ Candle and Crib ” is a real 
Cliristmas story ; it is stee])ed in the tender, my.stic 
spirit of Christmas, and written with the (hdicate 
fancy, the kindliness of heart, the .spontaneous sym- 
pathy with the dreams and liopes and sorrows of 
ordinary human beings that are m closest harmony 
with that spirit. It is not a stor}^ to be told here in 
outline — it is loo slight and sweet and fragile a thing 
for that^ and its charm lies in the telling. Jt is a 
little poem in prose, and it is that bocaii.se it is not 
written in poetical prose, but in a simple, homely 
fashion that carries its tale straight to the reader’s 
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From A Child’s Life of Christ 
{Meihuen), 
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From CandlR and Crib Thk Ox*s Stall 

{Mounssl), 


heart. Give it to any young reader and you will find that 
this is so. Miss Elvery's illustrations in colour are well 
worthy of the book — and that is saying much. 

STORIES TOLD TO CHILDREN. 

By Michael Fairless. With Illustrations by Flora 

White. 5s. net. (Duckworth.) 

These four charming fairy stories were first published 
as part of the volume of " The Grey Brethren." They 
have now been taken thence and given a book to them- 
selves, and they fully deserve that distinction, for " The 
Story of the Dreadful (Griffin," " 'J'hc Discontented Daffo- 
dils," " The Fairy IdutTkins," and " The Story of the 
Tinkle-Tinkle " are four of the most delightful of modern 
talcs for children - they have the right simplicity, the 
right graceful fancy, and the right quiet and delicate 
humour. And the great merit of Miss White’s beautiful 
colour illustrations is that the same essential qualities 
are so perfectly ex]:)ressed in them also. If you are hesi- 
tating in your choice of a Christmas book for some member 
of the smaller public, a glance at " Stories Told to Chil- 
dren " will put an end to your hesitation. 

THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 

By E. Everett Green. 3s. 6 d. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

A splendid story for children is Miss E. Everett Green's 
latest book, " The House cm the Cliff." Told by a little 
girl of ton years old, the eldest ot four, it relates the ad- 
ventures of tliis happy family on a visit to their grand- 
mother at the seaside. They are natural, lovable cliildren, 
full of originality, and their many exciting experiences will 
keep the reader enthralled until the end of the book. The 
author knows vrhat will appeal to cliildron, and tells the 
tale in a simple, easy, unaffected manner, with many 
flashes of real humour, and an evident sympathy with all 
the pleasures and griefs of childhood. 
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From More Russian Picture Tales 
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The Doq and the Cock. 


until the haymakers 
have given her some* 
hay. and the hay- 
makers won’t give any 
hay until the oven has 
given some loaves, and 
the oven won't give 
any loaves until the 
wood - cutters have 
given some wood, and 
the wood-cutters won't 
give any wood until 
the smith has given 
them an axe, and the 
smith won’t lend his 
axe until he has re- 
ceived some charcoal, 
which, when the old 
woman has burned, 
ev’^erything is m a d e 
easy and the life of 
the cock is saved. The 
illustrations of the 
book are delightful. 


MORE RUSSIAN 
PICTURE TALES. 

By Valkry Carrick. Translated hy Nkvill Foku. 

(Blackwell.) 

There is really only one way of testing the value of a 
book written for children, and that is to give it to the 
cliildrcn themselves to read. W'c have submitted this little 
volume to three critics, at ages ranging from live to nine, 
and their verdict is unanimous. They consider it the 
best collection ol stonc.s they have heard lor many a day. 
And what better vcrdicl can there be than that ? For 
pure charm they rival the best of Grimm, and they are as 
humorous and mconsef|ucntial as any of our famous 
nursery stories. Thcr(i seems to be a strain of humour 
peculiar to the nur.sery literature of all countries. You 
know the story ot the ifouse that Jack Built, and the Pig 
who would not get over the stile which depends for its 
charm upon the repetition of certain facts. The Russian 
children have very much the same story. A cock ate 
a bean and choked himself, and his mistress, finding him 
in this condition, asked him what was the matter. “ I've 
choked my.self with a bean,” lie answered. ’* (io and ask 
the cow for some butter.” The cow won't give any butter 



Russian Picture Tales 
(BlmchW9U). 


DOT AND THE KANGAROO. 

By I^THEL C. Peuley. With Illustrations by Frank P. 

Mahoney. 2s.6d.net. (Sydney: Angus & Robertson. 

London : Humphrey Milford.) 

Miss I'edley has written a story about a little Australian 
child for other Australian children to read ; but cliildren 
of all countries will be the better for reading it because it 
teaclios sympatliy and care for wild animals. Dot, the 
small heroine of tliis story, is lost in the immense Australian 
bush, and when, ahe is in the dept h of her child-despair, 
slic secs a big giey kangaroo sitting before her. In the 
story the kangaroo gives Dot some berries to cat, .and these 
berries enable her to understand animal language. JTke 
kangaroo has lost its own baby and is very sad and lonely, 
and it takes Dot into its empty pouch and carries her ^ 
through many adventures. These adventures introduce 
her to many another animal and bird, and she learns of the 
dangers and sufferings which all wild crt;atures meet with 
at the hands of the slaying, hunting humans. Miss L*edley 
gives a vivid picture of the lonely land, and makes her 
animal heroes very much alive. In the end a double joy 

is waiting lor the reader, 
for Dot finds again her 
home and her loving 
father and mother, and 
the faithful kangaroo 
finds its lost baby. 
Quite the right ending 
lor Christmas-tide. 


SOME PEKING- 
ESE PETS. 

Sketched and Des- 
cribed by M. N* 
Daniel. 2s. 6d. net. 
(John Lane.) 

Mr. Daniel does not 
pretend to have writ- 
ten a hand-book on 
Pekingese ; his aim has 
been to give charact^ 
sketches of that b^eed 
of pet dogs, and to 
supplement the sketches 
with a history of the 
animads, and hints on 
their care and manage- 
ment. Dog lovers will 
hnd his little book both 
useful and interesting. 


The Qoat amd the Ram. 
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HOW I TAMED MY 
WILD SQUIRRELS. 

By Eleanor Tyrrell. 2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

It hardly seems possible that an account of how a lady 
caught and tamed a few wild squirrels could be made the 
matter for a book, or, if it were attempted, could be of 
any interest to a reader. And yet the authoress of this 
little volume has unquestionably achieved this seeming 
impossibility. It w'ould be difficult to say in what the 
fascination of 
this book lies — 
whether it is the 
Amplicily and 
tenderness of the 
narrator, or the 
really close study 
of a certain phase 
of animal life - 
but it is un- 
questionably a 
most attractive 
book. It would 
seem that squirrels 
are being de- 
stroyed wholesale 
as a pe.st-- they 
are supposed t o 
damage young 
trees — and the 
authoress declares 
that the Higlilaiicl 
Squirrel Club has 
ext e r ni i n a t e d 
forty -six t housan cl 
up to iyi2, and 
that the Hoard 
of Agriculture has 
issued a •mandate 
uulihorising their 
destruction 
wherever and 
whenever pos- 
sible. To many 
people this an- 
nouncement will 
come as some- 
thing of a shocks 
for the squirrel 
is one of the ]:)ret- 
tiest and most 
attractive of the 
denizens left to 
our woods. After 
reading this book 
everybody will 
feel inclined to 
join in a protc.st 
against the edict 
of death. The 
volume is very 
charmingly illustiated with coloured plates and marginal 
sketches. 

TELL ME A TRUE STORY. 

By Mary Stewart. 3s. 6d. net. (Fleming H. Re\ dl 

** All capable teachers agree,** says Mr. A. F. Schauffler 
in his introduction to Miss Stewart's excellent book, 
“ that the rising generation knows all too little of the 
grand stories of the Old Book, and that no other book or 
books in the world can match the Bible for pictorial pre- 
sentation of such truths as attract and fascinate the child's 
mind, while at the same time they arouse enthusiasm 
and lead the child to right action." In an entertaining, 
conversational way, Miss Stewart tells the most interest- 
ing tales from the Bible, from the beginning of the world 
to the last story of Jesus. Children will enjoy reading 
Bible-history in this delightful story-book form, and it 
will live in their memories tlie longer because everything 
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is made plain and clear and long words and confusing 
complications arc carefully avoided. For bed-time tales, 
or for reading aloud to the little ones tui'Sunday afternoon, 
nothing better could be found. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. 

By H. C. Bailey. 6s. (Metlmon.) 

'Tis a spirited talt* this of the famous Captain Kyming- 
towiic, ami of his maiiy ailvculurt “ before tlvat he settled 

down to high 
prosperity. He 
was running was 
this li e r o , so 
ciiuiimg that even 
when he served 
.IS shoplierd in 
the h u I k 1 u g 
rounlry ' ol lk;rk- 
.sliiie his betters 
wen* foiled by 
taking liiiu lor a 
jool. By the same 
token tins mad 
shephcnl brouglit 
Sir RaJpli, the 
wicked rector of 
the parish “a 
blai; k - go w n e d 
priest" with 
"pious features," 
of the days 
" when Mary who 
burnt the heretics 
was (Jucen " — to 
a violent, but 
w e 1 1 - des e rved 
death. 'J' h pn 
Diccon, the silly 
shepherd, met 
Nicholas Dcricot, 
who followed the 
sea in the brave 
old piratical 
fashion when 
Elizabeth was 
Queen and the 
I’apists were 
hanged at Tyburn. 
And all goes well 
while I.) o r 1 c o t 
lives, b'or he was 
a bonny lad was 
Nicholas, and his 
mastery of tlie 
Bristol alderman, 
and his tremend- 
ous light on the 
Moorish galleys, 
are great busi- 
ness. ButDoricot 
aies alter his rescue from the prison in Alexandria, 
and Dick Hymingtowiie, as cunning and as courageous 
as ever, is not such good company as the man who 
tiiught him seamanship. Fortune, it is true, wont 
with Dick, and from tlie troubles that beset him 
invariably brought deliveram e. We knew tliat Bcirbarossa, 
the infidel, would be llooretl by the erstwhile Berk.shire 
shepherd, and that the mighty power of Spain could not 
compass our hero's death. As for those " dear lads," 
Arthur Gower and Lord Branscombe, they were bound to 
be discomfited. Dick behaved well to women, and was 
properly rewarded. His iiicirriage, by all accounts, was a 
succe.ss. It would have been an ill-world otherwise. 

BUSHLAND STORIES. 

By Amy Eleanor Mack. 3s. 6d, net. (Sydney : Augus 

& Robertson. London : Humphrey Milford. ) 

This illustrated volume comprises a very fresh and 
charming collection of stories for children, written by 
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Frwn Beauty and the Beast 
(Warne), 


an Austriilian author who is an oiitliusiastic nature-lover, 
and th<»roiighly conversjut with the haunts and <lenizens 
of her beloved bushland. Ihrds, beasts, hslu's, ])hints are 
the things tliat matter in lliese little stories, which Ire- 
quently take the lorni oi whimsical tables. The moral is 
always unobtrusive, yet sound, as in the story of the leaf 
that longed to be red, or of the white heron whose iMjautilul 
plumes make i1 even’ a piey to woman’s vanity. In such 
a book there is, of course, mucli simple and instructive 
nature-lore. 'J'he author writes m a Viright, happy vein, 
and of the many .stoni‘s which ^\lll delight tlie children ol 
these islands \v<! may iiieiilioii in particular that of the 
birds’ concert, whicli tells of the efforts of the conceited 
Lyre Bird to imitate flu* laughing Kookaburra. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 

(Jas. Clarke & Co.) 

Whoever compiles the *' Kosebud Annual ” is to Ixj con- 
gratulated on his evident knowledge of children and what 
interests and amuses them . I'liis splendi d new miscellany of 
stories, verses, music and pictures will add another laurel to 
the reputation of the '* J'tosebnei Annual " and confirm it in its 
jilace as a fust favourite among the dwellers in the nursery. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

By Lewis Cakroll. 2s. Od. nel. (G. liell tS: Sons.) 

Messrs. Bell & Sons have just issued another edition of 
a book that will never grow old, and it is certain that now, 

as ever, Alice will find an eager 
welcome awaiting her wherever 
she goes. It is charmingl^^ illu- 
strated in colour by Miss Alice 
H. Woodward, who, we are glad 
to note, has kept as closely as 
possible to the familiar concep- 
tion of the dilTerent characters, 
so that it is the same quaint little 
Alice again, in her short skirts 
and apron ami ankle-band slip- 
pers, who figures in her pictures- 
In spite of the ajble attempts of 
many present-day artists, the 
real Alice cannot be modernised 
or improved upon. Miss Wood- 
ward has obtained some lovely 
colour effects ; her graceful 
and humorous drawings lend 
an additional charm to the 
book and will go far to make 
this always popular story even 
more popular among children 
this Christmas. 



/^>om The Rosebud Annual 
(C/arA#). 
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RODBOROUGH 
SCHOOL. 

By W. E. Cole. 

3s. 6d. (Pilgrim Press.) 

If it is true tliat there are 
some classics which are boys* 
books — Kobinson Crusoe '* 
and “ Gulliver’s Travels ” arc 
examples — it is equally true 
that there are some boys’ books 
that are classics. One’s memory 
returns to them automatically 
as standards by which all the 
other literature of boyhood 
should be judged. “ 'rreasure 
Island” and “The Iwfth I^orm 
of St. Dominic’s ” may be used 
as a touchstone for excellence 
according to the style of book 
upon which one has to pass 
judgn}ent. In ” Rodborough 
School ” Mr. Cule has come 
reasonably near the latter 
school“b<jy classic. His char- 
acters are real boys, with that From The Rosebud Annual Up to Mischief. 

recklessness and lack of rever- {Clarke). 

ence peculiar to the male thing 

between fifteen and eighteen. The stories make admirable any particular tale without wishing to g<^ on and men- 

reading — there arc fifteen in all — and they all have that tion all the rest, for they M have a certain newness and 

healthy spirit wliich a boy’s literature should have, 'fhere fascination. The book would make an excellent gift book 

is nothing here of that morbid strain wliich charactcri.scd for atiy girl or boy. fhe several illustrations by Miss 

Farrar’s famous ” Eric, or Little by Little.” They are May Gibbs, inchiciing a Irontispiece in colour, add 

just a jolly string of adventures, set in a perfectly natural considerably to its attractiv^e ax>pearance. 

school atmosphere, in which a perfectly natural 



set of boys take part. 

U ELEA’S BABIES. 

By John Habberton. 

Os. ^(Hutcliinson & Co.) 

A new edition of this delightfully humorous 
book will be welcomed by everyone. “ 1 felcn’s 
Babies has had many imitations, but no 
succc.ssor, and is still as thoroughly amusing as 
it was thirty odd yeans ago in the youth of its 
popularity. It is full of freshness and spon- 
taneity, and can be read and re-read any 
number of times, without losing any of its 
first charm. There are profuse illustrations 
both in line and colour by Miss Carrie 
Solomon. It is a very attractive production, 
a delectable Christmas gift for any man, 
woman or child who possesses a sense of 
humour and who is able to aiipreciate the 
rollicking fun of this well-known, well-loved 
story that has sent laughter echoing all down 
the years since the day of its creation. 

SCRIBBLING SUE. 

By Amv Klkanor Mack. 3s. Od. net. 

(Sydney : Angus & Robertson, Ltd. ; 

London : Humphrey Milford.) 

A delightful collection of short stories for 
children arc these charming and original 
Australian tales by Miss Amy Eleanor Mack. 
Told in a simple but thoroughly entertaining 
style, they arc full of quaint fancies and are 
just the sort of thing that will appeal to the 
heart and imagination of every real child. 
There is a freshness about them, and a delici- 
ous humour ; as in ” 'Phe Story of a Clothes 
Peg,” which tells of a clothes peg that grew 
conceited and wanted to travel, because a little 
boy carved a face on it ; and in “ The Best of 
Friends,” relating to a disappointing tea-i)arty, 
the cow and the horse attempted to give to 
the biids. But it is impossible to mention 



From Helen’s Babies It was too pitiful. 

(Hutchinson). 
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From Belgian Playmates 

{Gay <&' Hancock). 


Quick-March i 


BELGIAN PLAYMATES. 

By Nellie Pculck'k. lllu.str.itcd by Chaules Foi.kari>. 

IS. 6d. net. (Gay tS: Haiicork.) 

This is a capital little st<jty <il the present war that will 
not only entertain juvenile readers with its narrative of 
the two heroes who went out with the 1 expeditionary Force 
— one to return covered with glory, the other to lay down 
his life for his country -but will servi; to give them a real 
and vivid idea of the great happenings of the day. To 
this there is added an interesting and amusing account of 
the doings of certain ICnglisli children and their small 
Belgian playmates in the home circle from which the two 
heroes went to the front, iitul !(? which news of them comes 
from time to time to thrill their c|niot lives with excitement. 
It is simply and attractively written and should prove a 
popular Christmas gift wdtli children. 

COMPLETE VERSION OF 
YE THREE BLIND MICE. 

By John W. Jvimey. Illustrated by W'ai ion Cokuoull). 

IS. net. (Warnc.) 

A very amusing little liooK for youngsters is the “ Com- 
plete Version of ye Three iJlind Mice," with pictures on 


From Deccan Nursery Tales 

{Macmillans. 


And till her lap with 
Wheat Cakes. 


every page, most of them in colour. 'I'he talc is told in 
verse of the familiar metre, and will please children im- 
mensely. for it shows how the mice set out to look for 
adventure, how they blinded themselves and Jiad their 
tails cut off by the immortal farmer’s wile, and how^ in the 




From Half-Holiday Pastimes 
for Children 
{Jack). 


Home Picture 
pRAMINa 


From ** Alice in Wonderland ’ 
{Bell). 


The Executioner CambiBack 
WITH THE Duchess. 
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^nd they got their sight back and rubbed a lotion called 

Never Too Late to Mend on their tails until they grew 
again. To know of this happier conclusion will be a great 
relief to sensitive young minds that have bemoaned the 
miserable fate of the mice, as related in that unsatisfactory 
nursery rhyme, and Mr. Ivimey has worked out the history 
very skilfully and funnily. 

ANIMAL TALES FROM AFRICA. 

By J. H. Macnair. Illustrated by Harry Bouniree. 

IS. 6d. (Wells, Gardner.) 

These quaint and charming animal tales are adapted 
from “ Hausa Folk-T.ore/' by Mr. K. Sutherland Rattray, 
K.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., and, as Mr. J. H. Macnair says in 
his preface, his aim has been to render a storehouse of 
delightful tales accessible to children. He has certainly 
been wholly successful, and has compiled a most interesting 
and entertaining little volume that is bound to please 
every child wdio comes in contact with it. " 'I'he Hausas, 
who inhabit the (‘entral and Western Sudan,” the author 
explains, ” are a curiously interesting race of mixed Negro 
and Arab blood. Ihey alone ol tmpical African tribes 
possess a written language and a considerable literature , 
and they are far and away more civilised and intelligent 
than any of their neighbours.” As he says, also, the 
stories do not in any way snlfer in comparison with the 
lolk-tales of Western natifuis, ” tlmugh their charm lies 
in the complete ditfereiice of custom and colour* from all 
Furopcan collections of folk-tales wo know.” Mr. Harry 
Rountree was the ideal artist fur illusli aling these fascinating 
little tales, Avliich make sennething i|uite new in children’s 
books and should enjoy great popularity this Christmas. 



/'Vem Animal Tales Bunsuru took them all 

from Africa over to his new house. 

{Wtlls Gardner). 


MURRAY FINDS A CHUM. 

By MaV Wynne. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
8 other Illustrations. 6s. (Stanley Paul.) 

Miss May Wynne can always be relied upon to tell a 
good story — usually it is a story full of the stir and sensation 
and romantic glamour of the past; but in ” Murray Finds 
a Chum ” she tells an unsensational tale of our own day, 
and one, moreover, that is for the juvenile reader. It is 
a story all about cliildren as well as for children, and the 
adventures of the sturdy youngster, Murray, and his small 
cousin, Ruth, arc very simply, brightly and entertainingly 
fiflfolded. They are very natural and very lovable children, 
and it will give all youngsters who are lucky enough to get 
the book much joy to read about tliem. 
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From Murray Finds a Chum 

[Stanley Faul). 


GIRLS OF THE HAMLET CLUB. 


By Flsie O.xenham. Illustrjdcd in Colours hv Harol?:i 
C. Carnsiiaw. 0(1 (W. U ClKinlbors.) 


When Cicely Hobart decided to do the thing she disliked, 
and leave the pleasant, cheerful hume-ciicle in which she 
had lived during her father's absence in Ceylon —leave the 
school, loo, where she was so Jiappv and had so many 
friends and ambitions, and give np so many cherished 
plans, she little thought how lull of interest th(? new life 
would be. To please Iku* father, and to bo near her unknown 
grandparents in case tliey should overcome their dread of 
seeing the little granddaughter who had cost thviir belovfid 
daiight(M her 


life and send 
for her, Cicel\' 
goes to live with 
Mrs. Ramage in 
her cottage in 
White lead vil- 
lage, near her 
mother’s old 
home, and at- 
tends a large 
.school at Wy- 
combe. Here, 
from the ver\' 
beginning, she 
is plunged into 
the midst ol 
girl-rivalr ic s, 
girl-friendships, 
girl-intrigues, 
and girl-plans 
and amuse- 
incnts. At tlie 
Wycombe school 
there was a set 
which prided 



From Lady Ann’s Fairy Tales 

Reduction of one of the coloured illustrations by Maud 
Tindal Atkinson. 


itself on Its 


{Grant Richards), 
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•xclusiveness. its social side, its clubs, and its sui«riority ; 
and there was another set which could not afford the 
club subscriptions, which resented the impolite behavioui 
of the club members, and endured the uncomfortabU 
position of being “ outsiders ” The exclus ve were 

called ••Townies,” the others were called Hamlets 
and into this life Cicely plunged unsuspectingly, and 
bravely look her stand for right against snobbishness. 
Miss Oxenham undoubtedly knows a good deal about the 
inside of school life ; she also knows the chaim of an 
ICnglish country-side, and her story will fascinate girls ot 
all ages by its spirited stylo and its truth to life. 
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Frofti The Girls of the 
Hamlet Club 

(Chambers), t 


If 


The Five original 
Members of the 
Club. 


























from Dragon Osmund 
(N Ison), 


So SHE UNTIED THE 
GOLDEN STRING. 


from A 


High Adventure 
(Chambers). 


AND THOU WILT SEE THY 

Ninon who weens outside p* 


A GIRL OF HIGH ADVENTURE. 


By L. T. Meadk. 


fW. & K. Chambers.) 


Mrs L. T. Meade’s stories arc always sure of pleasing 
the girl-public for whom they are written, and it is safe 
to sav that this one will be no exception to the rule. It 
is the talc of an unusual child who seeks adventures for 
herself by going on a trip to Ireland to visit the unknown 
relations of her dead mother. Wherever f^c goes httlc 
Marguerite wins love and popularity, and trough her 
unconventional holiday many strange things happen and 
she has some surprising and exciting ex^ences, of 
which the author tells in that easy, unaffected ^‘ejvhich 
has endeared her writings to such a vast num^td prls 
for so many years past. From beginning to end tiie book 
holds the reader’s attention, and little Marguerite s qumnt. 
outspoken ways and old-fashioned mannerisiM we wholly 
delightful and extremely entertaining ; whilst her pluck 
and determination in carrying out her daring sclimM 
are bound to win unstinted admiration for the daunti^ 
spirit of so young an adventuress, . | 





DRAGON OSMUND. 

Hy Chari.ks W. VVhistirk. ,^s u(\. (Xelson.) 

We have not had the luck to come across Mr. Whistler’s 
t)ther stories, but judgiiif; from this volume he is a first- 
rate teller of Talcs for Boys. This book reminds one ol 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Jtereward the Wake.” and the less 
known but in some ways better book ” The Camp of 
Kefiigc.” It tells qf the glory of fighting, a very dificrent 
thing from (he glory of war, which under modern con- 
ditions has well nigh passed away. 'I'hc plot moves 
steadily on to its end, it is told in a well-sustained antupie 
style, which, when successfully carried out forms a most 
appropriate atmosphere for such a chronicle. The story is 
\'ery largely historical, founded in the chronicles of William 
t>l Alalmesbury, and the Kecords attributed to Ingulph. 
Several of the ac tual incidents are definitelv historic. ll 





I^'roni Dick’s Love He would sell his life dearly 

Marshall). before he gave up his prize. 



From Gildersley Tenderfoot j Standing there she called 
(Pearson). OUT three separate times. 



book for 

reading. note 

the 

the 

who mean 

to the 

|||||H|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^|||^^ 

has just that dignity of style whiclrcan be appreciated by Rising of the Red Man Douglas had made 

the young, ^ (Jarrold). sure of him. 
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JHtom Black Tales for White Children Shanui and Tabak. 

(Constable). 


DICK’S LOVE. 

By M. IlARDiNti Kpxly. 3s. 6 d. (Simpkin, Marsh.ill.) 

A thrilling tale of adventure in love and war is Mr. JVI. 
Harding Kelly’s “ Dick’s Love.” it is a story that both 
girls and boys will thoroughly enjoy, for it lacks neither 
exciteinont nor romance. Dick Havelock’s ex])ericnces in 
poverty-stricken boyhood, in school-life, in the Indian 
Mutiny, and in his love for P»otty Waller aie well and 
vividly told, and the staunch, upright characters of both 
the hero and heroine will quickly win the reader's sympathy 
and admiration. Betty is a splendid giil in every way . 
even as a child high-spirited and proud, refusing to be 
domineered over by a stern, narrow-minded governess and 
with a strong reverence for anything courageous and 
honourable. Jdttle wonder that stalwart Dick should 
appeal to her from the very beginning, seeing that he makes 
her acquaintance by risking his life for licrs, though his 
own misfortunes prevent him uttering his love for her 
and he docs not guess until the end that what lie so heroic- 
ally renounces is his already. It is an excellent plot, and 
the interest is stimulated throughout by stirring incidents 
and dramatic situations. 

GILDERSLEY’S TENDERFOOT. 

By Robert Leighton, js. 6d. (Pearson.) 

This is ” a thrilling tale of Redskin and Prairie,” a 
rattling good story of ad\entiire in the wild west, that 
boys will thoroughly enjoy. 1 larvey Denham, tlu' ” lender- 
foot,” a homeless waif of lAindon and an immigrant to 
Canada, is adopted by Joe Gilclersley and his wile Amelia, 
and sent out to join them on their lonely ranch. But his 
adventures commence wdiilst he is still on the way there, 
.and he faces death many times and in many forms before 
he reaches them at last — and then only reaches them by 
a stray twist of fortune. As the French Canadian, Pierre 
Adieu, who is his companion m most of his exciting experi- 
ences, says : ” ’E shoot de lynx, find 'ow to mek fire 
wHthout any match, save la belle White Plume when she 


drown in creek, follow ver’ well on forest trail, escape the 
Hindian, fight many hours de blissard, and kill *is grizzly 
bear. ...” Perhaps his narrow*^ escape from the Red* 
skins will grip the reader most, though the whole book 
simply bristles with thrilling incidents, and the author’s 
ingenuity at working out a first-rate plot is too well known 
to need comment. Mr. Leighton writes admirably and 
with a real feeling for literary expression ; moreover, he 
knows just the kind of book boys revel in, and know.s, too, 
how to give it to them. 

A 

BLACK TALES FOR 
WHITE CHILDREN. 

By Capt. and Mrs. C. H. Stigand. Illustrated by John 

Hargrave. 5s. net. (Constable.) 

On the East coast of Africa there is a people called the 
Swaliili, who arc a mixture between native Africans and 
Arab traders. The stories that they tell are derived partly 
from the source that produced the ” 'rhousand and One 
Nights ”, and the simple folk lore of the original 
primitive race. One knows from the hold that Grimm has 
upon the childish imagiiuatiori how' popular folk lore is 
with children, and it was an admirable idea of the authors 
to compile this charming collection of black tales. Every 
race has its own particular set ol animals round which it, 
builds its domestic stories. In Greenland, where the choic^^ 
IS limited, such stories are devoted to seals, worms, and 
oddest of all, lice. Among the Swahili the elephant is the 
most terrible of animals, the hyena the good-natured fool, 
and the hare, like our 1(jx, the mrist astute and i urining ol 
all animals. There are nearly thirty tales in the book, 
every one of which will delight a child and the black-and- 
white drawings arc wholly successful. 

DECCAN NURSERY TALES 

By C A. Kincaid, C.V P. 4s od. net (Mfu.milliiii cV Co ) 

There is something very fresh and ontertainiiig Vibout 
these Indian nursery stories, translated as literally a« 
po.s.sible from the original Marathi. English children 
will find the strange names and curious customs extremely 
interesting and amusing, and the tales that have been 
handed down for centuries .and told from generation to 
generation to the little boys and girls in the luast, may be 
sure of a ready and aiiprcciative audience here in the West 
also. Beaiitifully-illustralod in colour by M. V. Dhuraiid- 
har, it tn.akcs a bocdc any child would be happy to possess, 
whilst the .autlu)r’s brief explanatory preface concerning the 
Indian gods is at once both interesting and instructive. 



From The Divine Brethren 
IMactnillan), 
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GOLDEN TALES 
FROM GRIMM. 

Kclitcd by Edith Robarts. is. 6d. 
net. (Wells Gardner.) 

No fairy tales can hope to compete 
with 6rimm*s, nor will children ever 
weary of them. Miss Edith Robarts 
has compiled a little volume of the 
“ golden talcs, eleven in all — such 
as “ The Golden Hird,” " 'I'he tiiant 
with the Three Golden ITairs," and 
The Golden Pool,” which children 
will love to read agiiin in this varied 
order. There aie several pictures, 
some in colour, and the dainty binding 
and clear type add considerably to the 
attractions of these favi^urite stories. 


THE BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrated in ('oloiir and Black and 
White by 11. M. Mkock. (Warne.) 



Printed in bold, clear type on handsome large pages, here 
are four of the old fairy tales that will never grow old 
enough to die — ” Puss-in-Boots,” ” Jack-and- the- Bean- 
stalk,” '* Hop-o’-my-Thumb ” and ” Bcauty-and-the 
Beast.” With Mr. II. M. Brock’s charming illustrations, 
the old tales look ,as attractive as they are, and in this 
new' sotting will be a prized possession of all children who 
are fortunate enough to iitid the book among their Christmas 
presents. 

THE SEA GIRT FORTRESS, 

liy Percy F. Wlsterman. 3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 

• Here is a talc that all boys will love, and though Mr. 
We.storman would appear to have written the book before 
the outbreak ot 
the present war, 
and to have 
gone somewhat 
astray, jicrhaps, 
with liis hand- 
ling of the naval 
struggle bet ween 
Qermauy, on the 
one side, and 
C;reat Britain 
and America on 
the other, there 
will not be 
found very 
m a n y of h i s 
eager readers so 
captious as to 
protest. The 
story deals with 
Heligoland. By 
sheer ill-luck 
two yachtsmen, 

Jack Hamcr- 
ton, an JCnglish 
naval officer, 
and Oswald 
Detroit, his 
American friend, 
fall into the 
clutches of the 
Germans. Sus- 
pected ot being 
spies, they are 
clapped^^into 
this island 
f ortf ess. Of 
con#Be, they are 


young men c»f resoun'e, and much excitement is aroused in 
the description of Llieir efforts to escape. "I'lie climax (»f the 
talc deals with the war and the book enils with the blowing 
up of Heligoland. Pel us hope that Mr. Westerman is a 
good j>rophet. 


A FIGHT FOR FORTUNE. 

By T. C. Bridges. .?s. Od, (Nishet ) 

A splendid tale of adventure, told in vigorous, enter- 
taining style, is ” A Eight for J'ortunc ” by Mr. T. C. 
Bridges, showing how two boys join an expedition to 
the China Seas in quest of pearls, and the perils they 
encounter and the many thrilling experiences they have. 
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trom i'he Kotnance ot Piracy The Vikino'S Funerau. 

(Seeley, Service). 



Fnm A Sea-Girt Fortress * Great Scot i** he exclaimed. 

{Hiachie). " ITS HaMBRTON.'* 


It is full of excitement- atul " go " from start to finish ; 
the chapters are crowded with stirring incidents, and the 
l alm heroism of the boys in the face of death and worse 
than death will win the reader’s enthusiastic admiration. 
Battles at sea, fights with terrible sea-monsters arc items 
in the tale ; the plot sw'ings along without a break, one 
daring deed or danger treading on the heels of another, 
so that it is difficult to put the book down until one has 
seen the heroes sfifely through them all. 'rhore is no 
doubt about it that Mr. T. C. Bridges knows the type 
of story a boy loves. There is a high moral lone and 
something very manly and healthy about his naiTative 
that will instinctively appeal to the boy’s finer feelings 
and his inherent regard for all that is brave, noble and' 
unselfish. 



I’ row A Fight for Fortune The big hish hits back. 

{NtJief), 


JACK, THE FIRE DOG. 

Jiy .Attm I. II TV. 3s. fid. (H. H. .Mlen.sou.) 

Stones about animals arc always )-)opular with many 
leaders, both old and young, and therefore to give a book 
a title such as that ol “ Jack the Fire-Dog," is to ensure 
it ready consideration . 'J'he author of this particular story 
has, however, only sought to interest youthful readers, 
as her pen-name sufliciently indicates. Jack is a particu- 
larly cute animal attached to a certain fire-station (''engine- 
house " it is here termed) and on one occasion he is iusiru- 
mcntal in the saving of a poor blind boy from a burning 
house. It is the story of this poor waif that^ followed, 
as he is befriended first by three poor children, then by 
the firemen — ^then by the wonderful Mr. Ledwell and 
his grandson Sam, who seem to spend their lives in d&ing 
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kindly acts for others. Iklly, the blind boy, has got sepiira- 
ated from his mother, who has fallen ill in the street and 
been removed to a hospital, and her discovery is followed 
by his gaining his sight after an operation. The talking 
of dogs, pigeons, sparrows, and other creatures forms a 
feature of the story, whic'.li is lold in a simple, unpretentious 


THE TRAGEDY bP THE DACRES. 


The BbpkMAN’ 

CHRISTMAS 19x4 


{hi ^ ''i 1. ' ' ' ’ 'i 

i? A ’r.j. 

s, : 

P':|r 


Ky tlu’ Kev. J']. t'RAKi- 


(AlU’iison ) 


.Mr. 1:.. Craki* is 11 h‘ n^ctor (jl |(*\iJigton, anti a Jellcjw 
of the Koyal Historical Society, and ho has been moved 
to clear the name of i.mtl Hiicre ot Hnrstmonceanx ('astlc, 
wlio fell a victim to tlie rough justice of King Henry \'II1. 
'I'he story of l.ord Dacrt^ lias long been the subject ol 
historical discussion. Some maintain that liis execution 
was inevitable il the king were to iijihold the jirinciple that 



From Jack the Fire-Dog 

{Allenson). 


the law is Hie .same lor the inli as lor the poor. Others 
think that he was 11 k‘ victim ol a court intrigue ; othens, 
again, that the king’s implacability, his Tudor weakness 
for holding to a resolve once matle, was the cause. The 
author gives the full story of llie Hacre family, selecting 
the novel form in which to present it, and tlic reader, 
after perusing these pages, can judge for himself whether 
or no the execution was a miscarriage of justice. Accord- 
ing to JVIr. Crake, a party of guests at Hunstmonceaux 
Castle, after dining well, conceived the idea of a moonlight 
hunt in tlic ileer park of an unpopular neighbour. Lord 
Dacre only lieard of their intention after they liad set out, 
and, riding after them to stop them, he came upon a fight 
with the keepers. He liimsclf was attacked, and, in 
defending himself, killed his man. Was he guilty or not ? 
The author, while giving all the historical facts and details, 
has very cleverly revived the atmosphere of the period. 


From The Tragedy of 
the Dacres 

{Allenson), 


Thb Fight in thb Forbbt. 
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From Tommy Tregennis Towards eveninq Mrs. Tregennis 

^ {Constable). grew restless and uneasy. 

From colnured Illustration. 


bird-life revealed Jto us.' A suggestive 
serviceable little volume, well and helpfully 
illustrated. 

STORIES FROM NORTHERN 
MYTHS. 

By Emilie Ktp Baker. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 

net. (Macmillan.) 

After a preliminary cjiapter on *' How All 
Things Began," in which the author tells of the 
traditional origin of certain of the gods and of 
their creation of dwarfs, and gnomes, and « 
fairies and suchlike carth-j>eopIe, we pass 
the great stories of the Northern myths — to 
those of *' Odin's Search for Wisdom," the 
famous tales of the doings of Thor ; of Balder ; 
of Siegmund ; the Vengeance of the Volsungs ; 
the Valkyrie ; of Brunhilclc and Siegfried ; 
and so at last to the story of the twilight of 
the Gods and the destruction of Asgard. They 
are some of the finest romances of gods anti 
men that cire to be found in any literature, 
and Miss Baker has retold them vividly, 
sympathetically, and with considerable narra- 
tive* ability. The book is beautifully illustrated. 

ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. 1400-1700. 

Collected and arranged hy Edith Kickekt. 

0(1. net. (Chatto iS: Windii.s.) 

Their wide popularity has induced the 
]>ublishers to rc-issuc Mi.ss Rickert’s excellent 
collection of okl ( hristmas Carols in a new and 
cheap edition. It is the amplest collection of 
such carols that we have seen, and in this new 
form should appeal to a larger public thaa ever. 


TOMMY TREGENNIS. 

fly ]Mary E. PiiiLrii'S. IMitcd l)y M I' U’lfEELHorM- 
5s. (Constable ) 

A simple little stoiy abtHil ,i Ijoy of live, the son ol 
fisher folk. It tells, with nnieh descriiitive ability and 
not a little quiet humour th<^ tale of Ins doings through a. 
long summer in a Connsh lishing village. 'I'lie author is 
.somewhat trammelled by the hinilalions of her subject. It 
is never easy to make a child a Iiero ; but even with the.se 
limitations she displays such descriptive abilit\" in her 
portrayal of one side of the life of a fishing village, that 
the reader cannot help regretting tliat she is not dealing 
with a larger canvas, doininy, however, is a charming 

little boy the true son ol his father and mother. Mrs. 

Trogomiis is sketched admirably, and the little gallery ol 
portraits from Miss Lavinia, the s«'hoolmistress, downwards 
in the social scale is exceedingly well done. The scene 
when the *' Light of Home," with Tommy’s father on 
board, is lost — to be fortunately found again— i.s an 
emotional sketch wliicli it would be hard to better. The 
illustrations to the book considerably enhance its charm. 

BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

By K. C\DWAL.\nR Smith. Illustrated in Colour and 111 
idack-aiiJ White, is. net. (Hlaekie.) 

Mr. Cadwaladr Smith has written a very pheasant and 
instructive book about bird.s that the nature student would 
do w ell to pul in his pocket when hi* is on a holiday tramp 
in the country. It shows an intimate acquaintance with 
bird-life and habits. " Each part of a bird's body tells 
us something of its possessor’s habits." The beak will 
indicate the kind of food it eats ; the wings, how that food 
IS obtained ; the feet and logs show whether the bird 
swims, runs, climbs, perches, scratches the ground for 
food, lives among weeds or shallow water, or clutches it.s 
prey. This is exemplified by descriptions of the kestrel, 
the sparrow-hawk, and various other kinds of birds, and 
in similar simple, practical fashion is the whole economy of 



From Mother Molly '* Is anything the matter. 

{ Bell ). Mademoiselle p » 
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rrom The Story of Joseph the Dreamer This dream made me more 

[lievcll]. FOOLISH THAN EVER. 


STORY OF 
‘JOSEPH THE 
DREAMER. 

By Edward Leigh Pell. 

IS. net. (Fleming H. Rcvcll 

Co.) 

THE STORY OF 
DAVID. 

By Edward Leigh Pkll. 

• IS. net. (Fleming H. Kevoll 

Co.) 

In a novel and interesting 
style Mr. Edward T-eigh Pell 
has rc-told for children the 
familiar, ever- fascinating story 
of Joseph, making the Dreamer 
himself the narrator, and writ- 
ing the tJile in a .simple, 
straightforward way that is 
very easy to follow. Children 
will enjoy reading it in this 
guise and will be able to under- 
stand it more clearly than in 
the more difficult Biblical 
language, and to remember 
each detail) with greater vivid- 
ness. The beautiful coloured illustrations by Mr James |. 
Tissot will please them immensely. In a similar way and 
in the same scries, the author has written the '* Story ol 
David." Small girls and boys could not learn the Did 
Testament stories in a pleasanter manner than by reading 
these charming little books. 

EDRIC THE OUTLAW. 

By eTscott Lynn. With Cokiured Illustrations by W. A 

• CuTHBERisON. $s. (W. & K. Chambers.) 

There are many boys who find Saxon history dull 
and confusing, but if they are happy enough to get 
" Edric The Outlaw " for their Christmas-holiday 
reading that trouble will be over, or at any rate, they 
will have no further trouble in understanding and 
enjoying that bit of Saxon history which deals with 
the coming of Egbert. This talc of dangers and 
adventures seems to hold the very clash of swords in 
its pages ; and from the day when ICdric of Dursing- 
ham slays the bullying 1'hane. Guthred, and releases 
the bound Viking, Thorgrim, in the market-place of 
Here Regis in Dorsetshire, to the day when Egbert 
marries Edric's sister and begins his making of the 
kingdom of England, these three brave men, Egbert, 
Edric and Thorgrim, know very little of quiet or of 
safety. Mr. Lynn knows how to tell a thrilling story, 
and there is none of the dryness of antiquity about 
either his matter or his manner. He has reconstructed 
a bit of history ; but his narrative is as vivid as if 
he were recounting first-hand incidents of modern life. 

He tells of days when a man’s hand was quick to be at 
his sword-hilt, and the uncertainty of life was an 
everyday fact ; and with a fine theme he has made 
a fine story. 

THE BOYS* BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Ellison Hawks. 6s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Hawks informs us that when he " was a boy," 
he " devoted a considerabld part of his dinner-hour 
each day to scanning the solar disc — in fact, more 
time went in solar observations than in the actual 
process of dining I " The enthusiasm here indicated 
has not only borne fruit in achievement of service 
to science, it has assisted our author to retain a 
keen insight into the methods of imparting informa- 
tion which will proVe most attractive to young 
readers ; and to suggest a thousand ingenious and 


practical contrivances by wlm-li boys tbcni'idvcs may 
become intelligent observers, and even recorders, ol useful 
phenomena. 'Phis " book ol astronomy " contains further 
a very judicious admixture of history, anecdote, and 
description. Phe nuist rcniarkab’e facts are graphically 
narrated in plain language, and emphasised by such com- 
parisons as that between one planet which was " seen 
several times betoro it was disi'ovcTcd," and aqpther 
which was " iound theoretically belonj it was ever seen." 
He^^oes not disdain an allusion to the man— and " the 



From Edric the Outlaw " Hold, no murokr shall 

(Chambers), ■■ dons hirb." 
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From A Child's Guide The Houses of Parliament 

to London and Surroundings. » 

(Methuen). 


liKly" - 111 llif moon , ho nuMsurosdistiincos iindspcodbysucli 
simple d(*vir(‘s .is 1 h;it “ i'\ if Kinj^ ('liiirlcs 1 1 had taken a 
iKkot for the sun lu* would not have arrived there yet!” 
NeverUieless, the la<‘ts ate here. < h*arly and systematically 
presented ; the ailviee to would-be astronomers i.s practical 
and dignified ; tlie serious issues are not shirked. In one 
wiinl. the work is a per let 1 nuulel Inr the aim set down ' 
and most ^eneroiislv iHiisliated. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Hy ( iiAKi.LS Dkkf.N' Willi S IlluslMlion^ in t't»lou l>v 

Honor C. Arei.Krov. s. iift (Suitjikin, Marsliall ) 

fvv’ery (‘hristmas brinj;.'^ us a new etliluui ol at least 
one of nickens's immortal ( hristmas stories. We are 
not preparctl to say oil-hand how many ditTerent artists 
have inleipreted ” 'Plie (.‘hristmas ( arol ” since John 
beech illustrated it on its first appeal ance, but we have 
no hesitation in sayiiif* that IVli.ss Appleton's eij^ht paint- 
inf*s arc worthy to rank beside the best of those illustrations 
by her many predec(‘ssors. She is not much coiicerneil 
wdth the humour. Ihe grotesiiucrie of the story, but we 
doubt if the poetry, the grace, the tenderness and fantasy 
of Dickens were ever more delicately or more sympathetic- 
ally depicted than they are in her drawings. Her Scrooge 
should have been a little grimmer, a little harder of feature, 
perhaps ; but her Tiny I'liu and Jiob Cratchit and the 
rest of his family are delightfully natural and human. 
She is very successful, too. in dealing with the eerie, ghostly 
elements of the narrative ; her wintry nights have the 
hue and atmosphere of winter, and the spirits that haunt 
them are veritable things of mist and bodiless. We con- 
gratulate both artist and publishers on this beautifully 
illustrated and tastefully produced edition of Ihe best 
and most popular of Dickens's Christmas Hooks. 


NATIONAL HUMOUR. 

Hv Kev Pavip Macrae. With Illustrations by John 

Pt’NXAN 5s. net. (Paisley ; Alexander Gardner.) 

It is natural that the author should start by giving 
us a dissertation on Scottish humour ; it is natural that 
he -shoiiUl consider it “ second to none " ; but, what is 
more to the point, he makes gootl his claim in the anecdotes 
and verses with whicli he illustrates Ids contention. Nor 
dors any national partiality prevent him from doing ccpial 
justice to English humour, and, iii^a separate chapter, he 
shows a notable appreciation of the humour of the ('ockney. 
'Phere are eipially good and entertaining sections devoted 
to Welsh, Insli and American humour. It is a first-ratf‘ 
book to steal from ; it simply bristles with witty and 
humorous stories and anecdotes- more than enough c)f 
them to set up a busy after dinner speaker for the rest ol 
his life, and enougli of llimn to keep less obtru.sive folk 
laughing pleasantly by the fireside through lialf 1h(‘ evenings 
<il a winter’s month. A thoroughly enjoyable volume, 
geniallv writUn and well illustrated in (oloiir. 

THE RED PATROL. 

Hy Komkki I-ek.ii 1()\. js od ( | .irrokl A Sons.) 

rills IS a first-rate story lor boys, lidling how^ Koger 
W’lngrove, son of a soldier who has been turned out of the 
<irniy for acting the coward, goes to Canada anti delorndne.s 
to retnevti the family honour by courageous deeds and 
licroic self saciifice. He jdiiuges at once into the most 
exciting adventures, toiuing into contact with Sergeant 
Silk. “ the bravt^st man in the force,” whtise tool daring 
awakens the boy's intense admiration, and makes him vow 
that he will never be satistied until tlu; Sergeant has shaken 
Inrn by the hand and congratulated him on Ins own bravery. 
Of his thrilling experii'iites, his many narrow escapes from 
death and his noble deeds that culminale in his saving 
Silk’s life and winning from Inm the coveted praise at 
last, Mr. Leighton writes vi\idly and with imj^ginalive 
pow’er. The book is crammed full of inndetit and actioij, 
and keeps the reader on tenter hooks till the end is reachc'cl 
and Koger Wingrove is recognisiul, not as a coward’s son. 
but as a liero, and the son of a hero. It is a sijquel to 
(iildersley’s Tenderfoot,” introducing .several familiar 
characters who hguie in the other story also, and is tlirough- 
tjut just the sort of yarn boys love to read. 



From The Boys’ Book of Astronomy Mountains of 

(Grant Richards). THE Moon. 
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THE STORY OF 
CAPTAIN SCOTT. 

Hy Makv M m (iKKGOR, Witli 
('olfninul .ind liljjck-anil-Whito Jllus 
Ir.itions ^])y K. M. B. Blaikit 
rs. (^(]. not. (T. ('. K. C. Jark ) 

1 liat HKin or woman (lo(‘s a fjno dtHMl 
w ho tcacJies cliilclron valiu" rnul 

Urn boanly ol heroism ; and Miss 
Macgrc'goi is to be conj^iMlulated on 
her^work in tins pretty book. Tlii^ 
boys and twirls w'ho are forlunabi 
eiuni^'h to pos.sess the \olume will 
love it lor its vivid inlm'est, its 
advenlunnis story, its datiRers, its 
^^S(M,pes, and its revealing pictures 
Ihit older rcMflms will realisfr, in 
.iildition to these virtues, tiui able* 
manner in wliicli the writer has 
i.arried out a ddlicult task. rriie it is 
that Captain Scott and his men arc* 
h(‘ro(*s about whom it is a ])leasure 
to write; but the \ (‘ry j»reatness ol 
their w’ork makes the task ol st'lection 
liarder for lh(‘ author who uiulertakes 
to write ol llieir deeds. Most adnnr 
ably has Miss Maegrej^or woven the 
numeious deta.ils into a iasi'ina.tinj.; 
iia rr.it ive “It is a sad story ot a 
brti\a‘ ;id venture.” she writes 11 is a 
sad story whicli every boy and f^irl. 
man and woman ought to know^ ; and 
th<^ bravery in it will overcome the 
sadness, h'onr full']iage ])latesin colour 
bring the Arctic n^gions v<n-v' l>l,iinlv 
Ix'lore our, eyes, and numerous illus- 
tratiojisin tlu^t'ext Ining tlie every<lay 
hie ol that gri;;it expedition cleaily 
lo our minds. Many (juolations an* 
madi' Ironi Captain Scott’s own diary, 
.ind lhe.se helj) to m.ike the hero 
stand out as a. li\ing man riie 
volume is one of the “ Stones We 
I.ovi^’’ series, and surely no story 
deserves better to be loved than this 
ol Siott and his brave men 



/' c j;/ The Story of Captain Scott The dogs were taken out and 

(/ecA). HARNESSED TO A SLEDGE. 


THE 

BLUE BOOK 
OF BRII ISH 
NAVAL 
BATTLES. 


J^rom The Blue Book of British Naval Battles 
{Frotide), 


The Spanish Armada. 


1 mIi 1 (‘<I b\ H i.KUi.e I 
Si RAM. ('t'ri)V\<K'. 
and II ( I ii d e i 
^tou^htoii ) 

Mr. StiaMg 
It'lls again those tales 
w liK h ^vl]l iu;\'tT the 
I he. si ori(‘s ot the gre.d 
tie, Ids wlmh i’jigl.iiul 
has w'aged .at st‘a Ironi 
eailiest times to the 
d.i\s ol 'tnilalgar. ile 
begins^ wit h Alfred’s 
se.a - light with tlu* 
l>anes, and h'ads us 
gradually up thiongh 
lht‘, centuries ft) that 
g o I tl 0 n a g e w h c u 
1 ' r o b 1 s h e r .a 11 d 
ll.LW'kiiis and Ualcigh 
roamed the ocean, aud 
I )rake spread his sails 
on his adventure of 
singeing the Spanish 
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king's beard. He uses Sir Walter Raleigh's account 
of the last fight of the Revenge — ^>\'hich it would be 
hard to better, relates how Van Tromp and his broom 
were swept from the Channel by Drake, describes the 
capture of Gibraltar, tells us of Howe's battle on the 
glorious first of June, and Southey’s account of the 
battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. Mr. 
Strang's part in the book is limited to the editing : 
the accounts themselves are taken from various 
sources. There are eight full-page coloured plates in 
the book, and some dozen bl«'ick-and-white illustrations, 
and all of them are of a very high standard of merit. 


A GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS. 

By Herbert Strano. 5s (Frowde and Hocldt^r 

Stoughton.) 

Mr. Strang is one of the best tellers of boys 
adventure stories that \vc have writing to-day, and 
“ A Gentleman-at-Arms ” is one of his best. It is a 
rollicking series of tales dealing with the IClizabethan 
period, taking us in turn to most of the cherished 
spots on the map of romance. It is supposed to be a 
transcript of a manuscript in the possession of the 
Rudd family, being certain pa.ssages in the life of Sir 
Christopher Rudd, Knight, related by liimself in the 
year of our Lord 1641, and written down by his 
grandson, Stephen. The first story begins when the 
hero is only sixteen, in the year before the Great 
Armada swept up the channel to its doom. This tale 
deals with a mysterious treasure hidden on board a 
ship that has become land-locked by an earthquake. 
It is full of fights and deeds of daring — a mixture of 



I'rom Belgian Playmates 
{Gay (S' Hancock). 


.‘M OOINQ TO ENLIST, ANO I 
WONT QO ALONE NEITHER." 



" Treasure Island ” and " Westward IJo I " The 
second story centres round Henry of Navarre, |ind 
the last story, the fifth, lakes us to Ireland where 
Sir (diristopher Rudd wins his wife. 'I'liese tales arc 
linked together by what the author calls interims, 
which describe briefly JUuld’s doings betvvoon the 
various episodes and explain for the reader the 
historical references. Mr. Strang adopts a semi- 
archaic style ol writing whi(.,h is the traditional form 
tor books (jf this kind, but he docs not strain the 
style in any way. I cannot think of any better 
book f()r a boy's present at Christmas. 


HERBERT STRANG’S 
ANNUAL. 

6s. {Krow<lc and Motldor iV Stoughton.) 

Christmas has brought with it — or sent before 
it— no liandsomer or more interesting annual for 
boys than this splendid new volume of Mr. Herbert 
Strang’s. As usual it is full of good things ; there 
is a rattling good story of school life by Gunby 
Hadath, a first-rate cowboy yarn by Sydney Horler, 
and an inspiring account of Waterloo by John 
Aston ; stirring war stories, adventure stories, and 
articles on almost every subject a boy cares about ; 
while the names of Captain Gilson, Claude Graham 
White, and many other such, familiar and favourite, 
figure on the contents page. The book has the 
added attraction of numerous coloured and'^bh^CK* 
and-white pictures by some of our leading artists. 
What more need be said of it than that the annual 
maintains its usual high standard, and is as 
throughly interesting and topical as ever. No 
better Christmas gift could be found for boys wbo 
like reading, for they cannot fail to find in the 
entertaining miscellany that enriches its pages 
something to absorb or amuse them however 
diverse and exacting their tastes may be. 
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LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, 

EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

By the late W. F. Monvpknnv and Georoe Karlk 
Buckle. Vol. III. 18.16-I855. VVitli portraits and 
illustrations. 12s. net. (John Murray). 

(Jne of the most important publications of the 
autumn is this third volume of the " life of Disraeli.*' 
The continuation of the work, so ably boRun by the 
late Mr. Monypenny, has betni entrusted to Mr. Karle 
liuckle, the former editor of V /ir 7’nnc^, wlio was not 
only a personal friend of Mr, Monypenny's, but had 
been coiisidted by him at every stage in the writing of 
ihe biograpliy. VV"c postpone oui eonsideralimi ol the 
book until next month. 

AFRICAN 

ADVENTURE 

STORIES. 

By J. .\li)KN Lori no. Os. ru-l. Fnwm). 

Mr. Alden r.oring was naturalist to the Koosevelt 
African ICxpedition, and saw' much of big-game hunting 
in the ex- President’s company. He relates his own 
experiences here, and those of other famous hunters in 
Africa, in a scries of well- told and exciting stories. An 
intcrc.sting introduction has been written for the book 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 


From Herbert Strang’s Annual 

(J^rowdo atid i-ioddet tV i>lougntou). 


Napoleon at WATSRLoa 


Tl^E PEEK A-BOOS 
DESERT ISLAND. 

Drawn by Ciiloe Prfstox, Told bv Zoe Hoyle 
5 s. (Frow'dc and Hodder tV Stoughton.) 

Another volume about those delightfully quaint 
little people, the I’eek a-Hoos, brings its own 
welcome with it. This time you have them all, 
including the black baby and the teddy bear, 
w'reckcd on a desert i.sland and meeting wdth 
adventures that are as amusing as they arc 
unusual. Just a talc of ihe happiest laughter 
for very small children — even if they arc too 
.small to be able to read they will laugh joycni.sly 
at the pictures. An irresistibly funny book for 
the litllcst ones ; no nursery caught to be 
without it. 


THE GRANDCHILDREN 
OF THE GHETTO. 


By Israel Zangwill. 
Library.” (Dent.) 


IS. net. 


Wayfarer’s 


“ The History of the ' (.Grandchildren of the 
Ghetto,' which is mainly a history of the middle 
classes, is mainly a history of isolation,” writes 
Mr. Zangwill in the opening chapter of this 
finely realistic novel. In *' The Children of the 
Ghetto ” he pictured life among the Jews who 
live in lower London ; the grandchildren move 
in higher circles — some in the highest — and 
this story is as true, as poignant, as alive with 
actuality as was the earlier one. It is a very 
notable addition to an excellent scries — other 
new volumes in which are Cope Cornford’s 
/‘Master Beggars of Belgium,” Sir Gilbert 
Parker's “A Ladder of Swords,” Miss Betham- 
Ed wards's ” Under ihi German Ban in Alsace 
and Lorraine,” and two of Dickens's famous 
Christmas Books. 



From Animals All 
{Ward Lock), 


IV. Biro. 
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i^roni The Duke of Wellington 

{h'c/son) 


Major Qen/ Robt. Crawford. 
Leader of the Light Division 


Hrut,” is a powerful study of a puissant knight, 
and one of the strangest figures in history. “ Pride 
of the West," deals with the struggle between Iflng 
and Parliament and with the restoration of Charles 
to the English throne. But the part of this book 
which will afford most pleasure is " The Glory of 
his Day," a restrained and simple account of the 
lile of Sir Philip Sidney. 'The greatest of men, 
the greatest of courtiers and one of the foremost 
poets of his .age, it w'ill be remembered of him 
that, "Amongst a world of" liars he did not lie. 
In a world of deceit, hidden craft, and simulated 
goodness, he remained good, was what he appeared 
to be. Ambitious as he was, it was not* the 
ambit ion that could stoop to get its end. Men 
who met him marked and had great hopes of him." 
Richard of the Lion Heart is the subject oi Ihi; 
lemaining story. 


A HERO OF LIEGE. 

RvIIkubickt Strang. Illiistmtcd by Cykh.s C» nj i>. 

0 ( 1 . (Pmwdc and Ilocldci tV Stoughton ) 

111 " A Hero of Lit^ge, ’ Mr. Herbert Strang has 
written a capital romance of the present War, unfold 
mg the exciting exploits of a Ilriti.sh airman in 
lielgium. Kenneth Amory is engaged in business 
al Cologne when the war breaks out ; befine he can 
gel awav from (iermany he is arrested as a .spy and 
narrowly esca})es witli his life; but it is not until 
alter he starts to play Ids jiart in the ac iital fighting 
llial Ins real advent uies begin. It is a vigorous, 
welJ-iinagined book, crowded with incidents, to which 
till* actual events oj the day give an added spi(.'<‘ 
of inlewst. One may safely .say^ that no more 
laseinating storv for boys, none fuller of life and 
go and varitsl adventure, has come into the list 
of this Christmas’s books. The eoJoar- plates ol 
Mr ('vT us ('uiieo are (|uite iiiu oinnuudy good ‘ 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

l>v JaMI-S Wai UtK lll’( U.VN. js. 0(1. (.Nelsoii.) 

I'lie Iron Duke that long-nosed hjrd who licks 
the parley-vous," hated sentiment; haled pretenn* 
and humbug, could not tolerate tools. It is .scareeh 
surprising that, however niiicli f(‘an*d and respected, he 
never seemed much love Iroin lh<' men he regarded as 
“ the scum ot the earth. . . h'nglish soldiers are fellows 
wdio have eiihstedlor di ink - lliat is the plain fact; they 
liave all enlisted lor dunk." he took great care 

ol the " one small army " which was all Rritain could 
attord ; and " lew generals were ccpjally anxious for the 
welldieing ami the cointoit of the troops during service ” 
I'o him ahvays w.ii was " a grim business, and a victory 
only less terrdile than a delcral." Studvmg the casualty 
list, lie " w(;pl tears o\er ins lost sjildiers " Vet, like 
Napoleon, he could sleep t^verywhere -eviiii on battle- 
fields : *■ during the lull in the light al 'I'alavera," 
"while the hicnch were walkin.g into the trap" al 
Salamanca. Mr. Diich.m has told us the stories ot 
Indict, ol Copenliagcn, td llic IVninsiilar C ampaigns 
and of Waterloo. Al tlie pieseiit momeiil, particu- 
larly, no iiarrathe tdiild be mote msjurmg or more 
lull of interest. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN 

Hy G. J. Wtn i uam Os (Wells C'.ardner, Dcirlcm c't Co.). 

Invc rousing tales of valour arc here liaiidled in 
.splendid style by an atitlior who knows how to make 
tlic principal characters Ii\e, and exm tly how to get 
the atmosjiheie of tht‘ various peiiods dealt with. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is the hero of the opening episodes, 
and wc hear of his exploits from the mouth of his 
kinsman and fellow adventurer (dinsiopher Carey, ol 
Jiis downf£i.ll, and ol his death. Bertrand, " I -e Diamani 







NELSON’S 

NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


Handsomely Bound. 


1 i: 'HU: 


Illustrated in Colours. 


6/- net. THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By Sii EDWARD PARROTT. M.A 

With :<2 Colour and 32 Black-and-Whitt* Plates. 

'I'liis volume is dcslizned as a companion to the Aullior's popular Paj;eant ot Biilisi 
Hlslorv.” 

3 6 NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES, uy w. > 

SPARKES. With numerous Coluuied Illustrations. 

A book of stories of Biitisli civilization, incliidinp: Columba, Aidan, Cutlibert, Chad. 
Patrick, <Sc. 

3/6 THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, iiy j 

WALTER BUCHAN. A Biourapli of the “ Iron Duke,” willi Hi Illustrations. 

3/6 THE STORY OF THE “VICTORY.” 

By GEOFFREY CALLENDER. The life story of the famous vessel, from 

the launch to the final anchorage in Portsmouth Harbour, with many new lllustiations. 





3/6 THE DAUNTLESS THREE. By I HI-.ODORA WILSON WII SON 

A delightful story of Boy and Girl playmates and iheir pranks, fully lllustialed. 

3/6 DRAGON OSMUND. By c. w. wmisti.kr. 

A tale of Viking times for older boys by a writei whose earlier work on the same period has w<»n for him thousands ol 
youthful admirers. 

2/6 HOW I TAM ED THE WILD SQUIRRELS 

By ELEANOF^ TYRF^ELL. With 6 Colouicd Plates and numerous Line lllusti.i 
•tions by HONOR C. APBI.UTON. 

2/6 LICKLE TICKLE. r^y JEAN LANG. 

With numerous llluslratlons in Colour and Line by HARRY ROWNTREF. 
riiis is one of the most eHarniing stories ever written. Full of humour and interest 
from covei to covei. 

2/. PAT-A-CAKE. fiy I-RANK ADA.MS, 

A cliarming book of the favourite Nursery Rhymes, d Colouicd Plates and many 
Black-and WMiite llluslratlons. 

2y'» A BOOK ABOUT SHIPS. By charlus j. de 

LACI Y. S f’lates in Colour and H in Black Line. 

NATURE BOOKS. 

honk loMi.'iiiis ini pui!6$ ot Lettefpress .ind 24 Plates in lull (.'oloiir, 1 ,'. imcIi net. 

OUR BRITISH BIRDS. I OUR BRITISH TREES. 

OUR BRITISH ANIMALS. I OUR BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

Nelson’s Favourite Annuals. 


Cloth, 3/6 each. Paper Boards, 2/6 each. 

NELSON’S GIRL’S ANNUAL. Edited by jean lang. 

With many beautiful Coloured F-lales am^ Stories by favoiiiite WMter.*^. 

THE JOLLY BOOK. 

With .32 large Coloured Pictures and more than 2IU) Black-and-White lllustiations. 

THE CHUMMY BOOK. 

With 32 Coloured Plates and numerous Black and- White Illiistratiuiis 


THOMAS NELSON O SONS. 35 and 36. Paternoster Row. LONDON. E.C. 

ParKaide WorKa, EDINBURGH. 






CHRIiStMAS’iyM 


TEDDY LESTER’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. 

By John Finnemore. With Coloured Ilhistrations 

by W. Rainey. 5s. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

l*robably many boys have met Teddy Lester 
and his friends in another volume. If they 
have they will recognise that it is a bit of 
luck to have the chance of meeting the group 
again. This volume opens with the beginning 
of a new term at Slapton school, and we 
are soon introduced to the several boys who 
make the good and evil, the fun and the 
trouble of the chapters which follow. Teddy 
lister himself is lively, plucky, full of mischief, 
but the soul of honour. And his special chums 
have each and all a good standard of .schot)I 
behaviour. At the same time each and all are 
healthy-minded, daring boys, not at all above 
engaging in a '* rag." or an escapade. But at 
Slapton there is another group of boys, unboyish 
and of bad inlliience ; who ape the worst side ol 
University life, and dc.scend to trickery, and 
worse than trickery, when they are offended and 
ridiculed. And it is against the vanity and 
sneaking ways ot these boys that Teddy and his 
chums wage war. The book is full (d excitement 
and naturally-told inciilents of normal school-life. 
Now and again we find an adventure rather 
beyond the pleasures of school -life as a rule, as 
when " The Itat," while confined to the infirmary 
in disgrace, captured a couple of burglars and 
won his own release. But. wc suppose, burglars 
in a school are never quite impossible, and many 
a boy-reader may indulge in hopes while he is 
on\^ung *" The Bat " his luck. Air. luniiemore is 
an author to be remembered by all who want a 
good school storv. 


A RIPPING GIRL. 

By May Baldwin. Illiistriitcd. 3s. (W. & K. 

t'liiinibeTS.) 

Miss May Baldwin’s capital stories are looked 
forward to eagerly by numerous girls as Christmas 
time aproaches, and they will certainly not be disap- 
pointed in her Inte.st one, " A Hipping (iirl." It is a 
book they will enjoy from start to finish, following 
the adventures of the high-spirited, straightforward 
girl-heroine, Sackvillc Nicholson — a ripping gill, indeed 
— with absorbed interest. An incapable," childish 
mother has made Sackville old beyond her years, and 
witli her fathei’s death she calmly takes responsibility 
on her young shoulders, comforts and helps her 
mother and declines to be " managed" by her grand- 
parents, or to exchange her unusual name for a more 
conventional one. Her experiences at school, the many 
friends she makes and the adveiitines she has Miss 
May Baldwin relates as only she knows how to, in her 
bright, sympathetic style. It is an excellent, well 
constructed, plot, and the characters are all very 
natural. There are half-a-do/cn beautiful illustrations 
in colour by Gordon Browne. In fact for average 
sclu»blgirl with a taste for reading, no more suitable 
Christmas present could be selected. 

QUAINT RHYMES FOR THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 

By a Quondam ('ricketkr. is. net (James Clarke 1 

The quondam cricketer is Air. C. T. Studd, and he 
wrote his rhymes whilst he was out in the Belgian 
C.ongo. They are quaint, as he calls them, and what 
they lack in technical finish is made up in gusto and 
spontaneity of feeling. 




From A Ripping Girl “I'VE QOT an idea.** 

IChawhen). 
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CHAMBERS’S 

An Inditptntable War Book. 

CHAMBERS'S CONCISE 
GAZEHEER of tSa WORLD 

New Ed. Revised to 1914. Ooth, 
6/- net Half-mor. 10/ e net. 


GIFT BOOKS 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

CHAS. DICKENS. 2/6 net 
and symfjathetically 
lllustniled in Colour ami Black 
aud White by A. 1. Kulli'R. 


THE BEST BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS, 


CHaWMINGLY 

ILLUSTRATED. 


e/- 

GIRL OF HIGH ADVfiNJURB L. T. Meade 
5 /- • 

A RIPPING GIRL May Baldwin 

THR QUBBN OP JOY L. T. Meade 

TBDDY LBSTBR’S SCHOOLDAYS 

EDRIC TUB OUTLAW ^eSS.'” ^ 

3/6 

SCHOOLGIRL’S DIARY May Baldwin 

BAND OP MIRTH L. T. Meade 

OIRLS OP THE HANLBT CLUB 

BUIR OF BAUCLAVA '"’e.oou Lyn” 

A Story of bho CrlmMii War. 

a/6 

PEGGY OP THE CIRCUS Mary Farrah 

RED HUSSAR Reginald Horsley i 

A Story of the Franoo-Pruwiaa War. 


SJPEaEaSfDXD JPlGVURJBa B001 



4/6 net (Per Post 4/11.) 

THE A'l AND THE K'a. 

A Book about Aberdeen Puppies 
and Kittens. 

Bv B. & N. PARKER, Authors 
of •* Frolic Farm," etc. 

ThU oaptlTatitur Coloured Picture 
Book Is a purely British production 
and makes an admirable substitute 
for the Oerman made toy. 

3/6 net (Per Post 3/10.) 

BUSTER BROWN AT HOME. 

R. F. OUTCAULT. The only 
Volume for 1914, containing 
New Dnwings by R. 1^ 
OuTCAULT. 

W. A R. CH AMBERS. Ltd.. 38, Soho i 


1/e not (Per Post 1/0.) 

BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. 

B. & N. PARKER. A mien- 
dldly Illustrated Picture «odc, 
with Humourous Verses. 

“I bare left thie meet dellfhtful 
book to the last In order tliat I 
miaht alwe It a epMdal wonl at 
praise. The pletaree are pcrfeetly 
ahannins. and the Teisee are as 
good.”— Punek. 


TEDDYKINS. (P«r Post i/6.) 
GRACE G. DRAYTON. A 
Humourous Picture Book. Uni> 
form with Kitty Puss,*' etc. 

Square, London, and edinbnrgh. 


HOumA HARDWGIUM’S NEW BOOKS 


.AIR LADIB. or THE WINTER PALACE 

By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT 

Author of Love Affrirs of the Vatican,” (X4th Thousand). 13n. 6d. net- 


WOMEN UNDER POLYGAMY 

By WALTER M. OALLICHAN 

In Cloth Gilt, with numerous illustrations. 16n. net. 

The author dvcs the opinion and testimmy of women possessing intimate 
knowledge. Views of upholders as well as denunciators dispassionately 
examined. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 

By MARIE HARRISON C« Lady War CorrcspondMi 

THE WOMAN ALONE [5«rond Ldi/MH 


By KATE HELEN WESTON THE PRELUDE 
By the Author of ** The Man MacDonald.’* 


TMt Novtl which goitied for Uc Author the Crots of the /-cgiort of Honow 

HLUSH ROSE (from the French) 

By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY 


THE SUN GOD GIRL By THEODORE FLATAU 

Author of “ The Thrice-Bom.” 


HOYA 


By ihp Author of “ Fruits of Pleasure.” 


By FARREN LE BRETON 


By the Author of Passion Fruit.” 

220 lllustrntlona and 8 Coiourad Plates. 528 panes 2a. 6cl. neL 

BRITISH BIRDS. *TR££8 AND WILD 
FLOWERS 

How to Raow them and name them at a glanoa. 

* Over 40,000 0 / these haoebemuM. Adopted by the EductUumel AidhoHUee, 


HUNTER. TRAPPER AND SCOUT 

By Lt.^an. Sir R. S. Badan Fawatl t Admiral R. E. Paary t 
Sir Gllbart ParKer t Colonal Cody i F. C. Soloua i Sir 


Ernaat ShacRlaton and othara. 

Cloth, richly gilt. (>>louted end other Illustrations. 


/Mi PubUahed. 
3a. 6d. 


ALFRED WILSON 

bookseller and T^eriodical Subscription Jlgent 

'"SS”' GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON. E.C. ,j-f- 

^ , London County snd 

CmtraL Wettmintter 

BB-r j%bx.i«he:i> mbi. 

London Agent for Libraries Abroad 

BOOKS POSTED BY RETURN MAIL TO 


THE COUNTRY. OR TO ANY ADDRESS IN 
THE WORLD. AT LOWEST CASH RATES 

BOOKS SHIPPED IN TIN - LINED CASES 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Colonial Editions for Addresses outside Europe 

Subscription Newspaper and Periodical Agency for British and Foreign Publicatiot&a. 
List of 1,700 Subscription Rates Free on Application. 

CAT ALOGUES SENT POST FREE 

I. Rcfercnea Book Catalogue of 140 pp. of Standard Literature. 

5. Colonial Librarian's Handbook, indispensable to Librarians outside Europe, with complete List of Colonial Editions, etc., etc. 
4. Price List of Subscription Rates for British Periodicals abroad, with a selection of the most popular American, French, 
» German, and Spanish periodicals. 












From Gunboat and Gunrunner 

llilacktr). 


Hauling for all wk 

WERE WORTH. 


hatidles her history well, with in e^dcellent 
feeling for character-drawing and of what young 
people like. Take the opening words : The early 
winter dusk was creeping up insidiously into old 
Preston town. . . . People were beginning to light 
the oil lamps. . . And so on. We get into the 
atmospliere at the outset, and the reader will go on 
from the first page to the last — to be rpal sorry 
when the end arrives for all its happiness. We 
think more than one of Miss Moore’s stories for 
young people will outlast many, of their contem- 
poraries. But we look forward with .some confidence 
to a “ big ” book from her pen sooner or later. 


DICKENS’S LONDON. 

By F. lIorKiNsoN Smith. With 24 full- page illustra- 
tions from the author’s drawings in charcoal. 15s. net. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Dickens's J.oridon is fast passing away, but there 
is still enough of it left to supply Mr. Ilopkinson 
Smith with subjects for some very beautiful drawings. 
The " London of Dicken.s ” is a larger, more varied, 
more pictiiroscpio world than the London of 
Thackeray” — c|uaiiit, out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners had an espficial fascination for him, and 
you may know from the delicate tones and atmo- 
spheres of these sketches that Mr. Ilopkinson Smith 
has been e(.|iially sensitive to that same fascination, 
and hcis, without apparent effort, been able to ex- 
press it witli his charcoal as Dickens could with his 
pen. 1'his is a companion volume to ” In Thackeray’s 
London,” which Mr. Smith gave us last year, and, 
as a personal opinion, both pictorially and in its text, 
it is an even more interesting and charming book 
than its admirable predecessor. 






GUNBOAT AND 
GUNRUNNER. 

By T. T. jKANs. 6s. (Blacldc.) 

That boy iiiusL be n dullard whose j^uKsc does not 
quicken, or his imagination begin to glow, when he 
reads this exciting tale of the Persian (bilf tliat has 
been written by Fleet Surgeon J', T. Jeans, K.N. 
For a long time lunv the fieicc unruly tribes l)e>'ond 
the North-West hronticr of India have obtained 
their supply of riHes by moans of Arab dhows, 
which have bn>ught tliem across tlie Persian Gulf. 
'I'hc trade whicli is illegal, has kept our navy busy tor 
many years. Armed cutters cruise and patrol tliese 
w\uters, overhauling dhows, landing men to search 
villages suspected of concealing arms and ceaselessly 
striving to put a stop to this ]>arlicularly dangerous 
form of commerce. The story is based on actual 
oi^curronces wliicli took place some ten years ago, 
and describes >vith absolute accuracy — for on tins 
l>oint the author lias been particularly careful - tlie 
conditions of service in one of these armed laiim lu-s. 
1'he hero is a naval lieutenant and the tale of his 
adventures is breathlessly exciting. 












CAPTAIN NANCY. 

A Story of the ’Forty-Five 

38. 6d, (James Nisbet.) 


liy D(jROTHii;A Moore. 


Miss Dorothea Moore is a young waiter, some of 
whose books reach a very high standard. This is, 
we believe, heK second story of the ’J'orty-five, and 


• 








From Captain Nancy 

{Nisbei). 


“ Faith, Miss Nancy, such bannocks 

NEVER HAVE BEtN SINCE THE WORLD 
BEGAN.** 
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WAR 

BRITAIN IN ARMS. ■'^SiS'sT.iL 

A complete and interesting account of all the Regiments 
of the King’s Army at Home and Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, designeef cover, Is. net ; in cloth, 2s. net 

BRITAIN’S RECORD. 

This timely re-issue at a cheap price of "a concise and 
clear account of the indebtedness of the world to Britain " 
{WeMminstcr Gazette) will appeal to all who wish to 
•understand ICnglish culture. 

Small Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net 

FROM RECRUIT TO FIRING 

LINE. By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 

The record of a day in the life of a soldier, in peace and 
in war. 

Crown 8vo, designed cover. Is. net ; in cloth, 2s, net 

BRITAIN’S TERR1TORIA1.S ; In 
Pence end ^iVnr. ey f. «. m. wbbstek. 

Crown 8vo, desiKried cover. Is. net ; in clotli, 2s. net 

“AND THEY WENT TO THE 

WAR.” By J. A. NICKLIN. 

A little collection of war poems by the author of “ Nunc 
Diinitlis." Crown 8vo, sewn, fid. net 

A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE to our 
Soldiers and Sailors. 

By the Rt. Rov. the Lord BISHOP OF WINOHRSTKR. 

A booklet in an envelope ready for posting, 3d. net. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR 
THE BRITISH BOY. 



SAILING SHIPS AND THEIR 

STORY. By B. REBLE CHATTERTON. 

^ SPLENwID PRIZE BOOK. A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 
• AT A MODERATE PRICE. 

The Rook is FULL of MAGNIFICENT PICTURES. 


" 1 hope those fortunate Uncles and Aunts who buy 
books for their young friends will remember this parlicular 
volume when the right season comes round .” — Glasgow 
livening News, 

A book that the average British Boy will gloat over 
and revel in to his heait’s content, but it is even one that 
his elders will find abundant interest in .” — United 
Service Gazette. 

Foolscap 4to, with all the original illustrations. 

Cloth extra, in Coloured Wrapper, Gs. net 


GREAT SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


By WINIFRED TURNER. 

A first book of European Art, with 32 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fis. net 


CHILD TRAINING. ”aSland. 

Suggestions for Parents and Teachers, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


NEW FICTION. 

DUKE JONES. '’••'VyTvSS’iL.iDawioK. 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR.— 

II. APPRENTICESHIP. 

By MARTIN ANDERSEN NBXO. 

UNSTABLE WAYS. “••"a^RBAY. 
ALBERTA AND THE OTHERS. 

By MADGE 8. SMITH. 

THE GREENSTONE DOOR. 

By W. 8ATCHELL. 

HUSTLER PAUL. .y a. ol,v.lahd. 
VAIN OBLATIONS AND OTHER 

STORIES. By KATHERINE QEROULD. 3/6 not. 

SIDQNiOK Jk JACKSON. LTD.. 3, Adam Street, 
AdelphI, London. W.C. 


Fi om g cf orxrrr’gi lul 

WOnVS OF COMFORT IN TIME OF WAR. 

By tha Bight Bav. O. H. B. WAliPOIiB, D.O., 

Bishop of EdinburBh. 

THE GOSPEIa op HOPE. 

Cloth. 3s. n«t 

ComplgU List of Works by Bishop Walpoh post free. 

appxaEs of ooi:>i>. 

By the Kov. W. B. TRUVKLYAN, M.A. Cloth. S*. 6d. net 

A conimonplact* book of leadings specially compiled for the ii'm of those 1 q 

bickni'ss and homiw. “ Inspiring words full of life aiid lovo from tlto bounteous 
store of our best authois ." — Cantos 

CHAXjKjEINGiEi AND CHEESR. 

By the Rev. J. W'AKSCHAUJ-.R, M.A., D.Phil. Cloth, 3b. 6d. net. 

VISIONS OF GOOo 

By the Rev. Preb. II. P. DENISON, 11. A. Clotli, 5«. net. 

rriRei SliSRPlNG CARDlNAIi, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 

By the Kev Canon C 1>. 11 McMM.I.W, M A. Is. Od. net. 

“ Fmc rx.iiniilcb of iiJt«l<Tn oulpil cIo<|iH*iur, r-spet i.illv lemai kable for their 
ticliiiess in historical illiisti.itioii.^’- 1 hr Cxpmi ( hrottiJr 

( omplcte i at If losur free h\' 

London : ROBERT SCOTT, Patornoster Row, E.C. 

Till Latest Worlds hy ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, D.D. 

INWARD VISION. ci. a., ss. 

MYSTIC IMMANENCE. ci th.iiLed.net. 

‘‘THERE IS NO DEATH.” ci„,h. ib . ed. net. 
THOUGHTS for CHRISTMAS. is. ed. net. 

Coiiiid in artisljc bc.aids, silk iogistor, uilli gill .nnl < oJoui ik-sign, and 
an liluslr.'itioii ot the Holy ImiihIv J’rinli d in sfpi.i A iLniitv gilt 

DRAMAS AND POEMS. Sreoiid .‘siTicS), I 

By MAI.<Kirii K. KLL.SlNf’t C loth, 6a m l. 

“Tlic <Msv, si'onl.iij^ oils eloqurncc of tho vcibe makes tlie payoh always 
ns’idable an«l jdisisMig ” Sio/wi/un. 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 

Edited hy J. Ill KliliKT SI. ATE K. Volume .'vXVTII. (or 1914. 

Jhl4 klillll. 27a 6d. I et. I 

Detailed i'rospcctus post free on application,. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Patornooter Row. E.C. 


RIDER’S XMAS LIST. 


JVST PUBLISHED 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ARTHUR 

EDWARD WAITE. In Two Voluin.'S. Prior 21/- net. Printed 
at the Ball.intynp Press on iintiqun de luxe deckle-edged paper. Ar> 
tistically hound in ornamental white buckr.tin. GiU tops, domj 8vo. 
zs.\vi -h 3&4, and xU + 302 pp. With a N»‘w Ponralt. 

Full Prospectus on application. 
The poems Included In tlrlh edition conipiise sevni.il voluines issiiuU 
over a period of twenty yearr., IHrift-TUOO, most ol which h.ive lor *oine 
tune been out of print. Thi y have been very carefully revisetl and 
prepared by the author, am) in .sonic cases the originals have been 
re modelled. 

THE BOOK OF TALISMANS, AMULETS 

AND ZODIACAI. GEMS. By W T. and K PA V ITT, Large 
gVu, 21)3 + xn pp Vt^ilh 10 lull-page phiits .ind i ngi.ived Coloured 
fiunii piece I’nrr 7/6 net. 

A pftpul.ir work by oim- who has made the subject Ihe ' tUfJy d his life, 
dealing wilh the hue of piecnaiiJ stom-ft, and witli the ir.uln lon.il signt- 
fiCiHccot a i ul 'ts and t.disiu.ms u i ieni and model n. Thi' suhjt ct hs 
rich In romaiilic inter, --t, and is o.ili nlateil to make a wide appeal. The 
illustiatiinis aiu accurately ti produced from authentic examples drawn 
by a skilled artist. 

A VOICK FROM Till- DKAD 

LETTERS OF A LIVING DEAD MAN 

Wnticii down by FiJ.SA BAKKI-K. Author of "The Son ot Mary 
Hi tin I,” « ti , etc. Crown Rvo, f loth gill, .‘idP jij* l*nee 3/6 net. 

“With .ill tlii'ir loiii.iic- ihey.iri' .1 qinie smious contnliutnai to the 
Iile hcvvjiid death.” - 7 /if ( firi\itan Common.! ri?//^. 

“ Snjnciuely abs .rljinj’. Comp.ircd w ith It. all jirevn u. nu.rds ^ei m 
triMal ami comnionpl.ice.”- - Ralph .Shirley in the Occult h’evieu'. 

NKVV VOLUMli OF THE NEW TIIOtJGllT LIIiPAKV 

THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. iJv HKiSON 

SVVETT MAKDEN Crown Rvo, xn-i-aUl jiji , rhuh 1 . h Pine 3/6 ii< I 
The author c.ule.ivours by mcai.s of stiiiing examples to fill hl5 re.nleis 
with flesh iiK'cntivcS to oarn€:st, useful hv'ing. 

GOD IN THE UNIVERSE (The immanent Deity) 

By 1. W. FRINGS. Author of “The Occult Arts. ' Crown hv/», rloth 
»mII, 2h0 jip. iTice 3/6 net. 

Till'- volunio dfils in a succi"Ct and luuil style with the ‘-ciontiin jnob- 
Icnis < { theirigin of mind, life and m itiet, and w'llh the plnlr»so]diic:.jl 
questions of the existence and nature i f ('■< d .iiid the futuro de'Uiny ot man. 

A BOOK OF WTKUr.) STnK]E^l 

VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM. By im/dley 

WKICIIT. Crown Hvo, cloth j^dt 2/6 t 

A collection of vampire sti.ries which .irc connu 'n i>» . 11 live iMiitir.rnts 
of tin globe, and fiii .snalysis of Utc evidence ol belief m Vampiribra in 
the past iind present. 

Write for Rider’s Complete List of Row and Forthcoming Puhliralions. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON., Ltd.. 8, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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MUCKLE JOHN. 

By Fkrocrick Watso.v. 3s. 6d. (A. Sc C, 

Black.) 

A thrilling Jacobite story for young and old, 
with a magnificent pair of Scots for fighting 
heroes and a skilfully coloured historical back- 
ground. The Young Pretender Hits in and out 
of the story, and one finds it easy these days to 
sympathise with the dispos.sessed princeling nnd 
laugh at the Gcriiian-Knglisli of Ins clumsy, 
red-faced opponent, the l>uke of ( umberlaiid : 
but the chief interesf of tlie story is centred not 
on the doings of Prince ( harhe but on the 
exploits and escapades of Rob Fraser, a lad fr(?sh 
from school, and his massive companion, Muckle 
John, a strangely fascinating and ingenious 
rogue. With a school! )oy's entliusiasTii and a 
man's vak)ur, young Rol^ joins the I’relonder’s 
motl(!y army ; his n'waol is a share in the 
ignoininous rout of Cullodeii Moor. From that 
day Rob lives the life of a “ marked man," for 
he is believed to have knowledge of the wliere- 
abouts of certain prominent rebels and also of a 
secret consignment of French gold. And here it 
should be whispered that Muckle John’s friend- 
ship for Rob is not wholly unconnected with 
this hidden gold. Great fighter and subtle 
schemer, Muckle John is always picturesejue ; 
his personality grips the reader from the moment 
of his first appcaraiit'c when his weird cry lures 
the weasel from his hole, to the last glimpse of 
him playing his magic reed under the empty 
gibbet tree, whence he stole " softly away 
playing as he went, passing like a shadow, or 




From Muckle John Holdino of the Pass. 

(Black). 


a dream, or a memory, into the vast darknesa. T'hey 
stood for a space catching the lingering notes of it. and 
then it was gathered into the night, and became part of 
the sea, and the wind, and the soft song of the rustling 
heath, and so was gone." The book is generously illustrated 
in colour bv Allan Stewart. 







From *Oiiunst the Might of Spain Ws had flayed our fart. 

(pilgrim Press), 


'GAINST THE MIGHT 
OF SPAIN. 

By Percy Westerman. 

Illustrated by Savile Lumlby. 3s. 6d. (l^lgrim Press.) 

How Ralph Roy, son of a Queen's pilot of Southampton, 
lost his father mysteriously, became apprentice to Captain 
Hannibal Cleat and sailed with him on the swift pinnace 
Damsel of Lyme, found that she was a pirate, was taken 
by a Spanish ship whose captain had once been partner 
with his father in a silver mine in the new world, and 
handed over to the Inquisition, makes the first part of this 
tale lor boys. Old Roy had found out that his Spanish 
partner liad plotted to steal the mine, and liad outwitted 
him and g<3t safe back to England, but had been kidnapped 
many years after by the angry Spaniard. How &ther and 
son met before the Inquisition, escaped, found the mine in 
America, and brought back much wealth, how Ralph took 
part in the attack on the Armada and received knighthood 
from lUizabeth herself makes an exciting! picturesque story 
such as all toys will enjoy. The illustrations by Mr. Savile 
Lumloy are very spirited and cleverly diawn. 
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ARROWSMITirS USX 


X^e House at Norwood 

By WILLIAM PATRICK KFXLY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'Ihe autkor wUlds a facile pen, and with commendable cdsnness 
Rives us an entertaining account of perhaps the most remarkable 
expcrioncti of the century. 


Useful Words and PJtrases for the help of our Forces 

.How to Say it in French 

With Guide to Pronunciation. Fcap. Svo. Picture 
Cover. 6il. net 

Readp Shortly Crown Svo. Paper la. net. cloth Is. 6d. net. 

The Third Great War 

In relation to Motleni History. 

By LAI HUE MAGNUS, M.A. 


Hands of Healing 

By THEODORA FLOWI^R MILLS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
As an aiitidute to the tiirrncjll of the world this book Is to be 
rocomuifiided. 


An Old Favourite 


An Acceptable Xntas Gift 


My Own Fairy Book 

By ANDREW LANG. Crown Svo. 6s. 


Recent Addiiums to our ls« net Series^ cloth bound 

THE VACILLATIONS OF HAZEL 

By M. Barncs-Grundy 
A DAUGHTER OF ASTREA 

By £• Phillips Oppenheim 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH Ltd. London : SIMPKIN. MARSHALL 


The Best Gifts for Lovers of Fine 
Literature 

Lady Cromartlo’s Most Brilliant Romanea 

THE DECOY. With Frontispift'e in roloiir, Dy H. J, FORD. 

Cniwii Kvo. 3'U nrt '‘Thi> nt iua'uv, the nivstidsin ot the 

East. . A -iti.'iiigely iasciii.uiuR '“torv, told hru flv. yet with remarkable 
strength and pow»*r. , . . Trems with draiiuitu: episodos.” — iiookman. 

An BaqulsUa Poetlo Drama 

JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. Bv anna im nston. 

Author of •' Miuglrd Wine,’’ " I'lie Forth of ParailiM'/* eti', Clotli Crown 
fivo 3/6 net. “ Always clrjuiatic. . . . Mrs Uunston a poet." — 
Daily Smvi,. 

A Novsllsi as Post 

WILLOW’S FORGE. By SHI-ILA KAYE SMITH. Cloth. 

Clown Mvti. 2^ net. ‘ l.o\ers ol le.il, unt to say remaikable, jioetry 
niu^t hasten to serure this wonder-working book ." — Dutuiee Advertiter. 

Tho Most Rsprosentatlvs Collsotton of noth Century Poetry 

A CLUSTER OF GRAPES. Crown 8va. 3/6 net 

The contnlnitoi-s inehide : — A. E., A. C. Bciison, Anna Biiri'^ton. G. K. 
( hi'slerton, Jnlm (i.ilsWi>rthv, Eva Cioir-Biioth, lohii (iiirdun, 'I houiHtt 
Hurdv Kalph Ihidgsun, W. (» Hole, 1. lloiisiuan. It. S 1 oruuer. Walter 
iU* la Mare, Alia- Meviii U. WiH Ogilvie Steplieu Phillips, Eden I'hillpotts, 
D, S. Sliurter, Arthur Syiiions, ICvclyii Umierhill, Margaret L. WoocK. 

An Ideal Gift-Book 

LITTLE POEMS. An Anthology. With comiiients by E. 

CKOSIIY HEATH. Decorated boards, !/• net ‘'The ijeiit little 
anthology .’' — The Dial. 

THE REFLECTIONS OF A CHEERFUL 

PBSSIMIST. A book of Origin.il Epigrams. Dy ClCCll. H. 
FALMJilC 1/- net. 

POEMS OF WAR AND PEACE. By s gkrtkude 

FUKD. 1./- uel. 

E. Hamilton Moore's New Novel 

THE GARDEN OF LOVE. Hv the aiillior of "Tht: Kut, ’ 

“ I'lighsh Mir.iele IMavs." etc. 6/- ‘‘.V « h.inumg love story S'd amid 

the pn lijn‘s<]iie MtirouiidiMg*. nt Sonth( iii Spam . . boDi siib|ei>t and 
setting harMUMii'-mg d< liglitiully with Mis”, Moore's pecnli.irlv 'iaiiitv 
style ’ — Sheffield I elei^affh. 

Miss Maud Goldrlng's Latest Novel 

THE WONDER YEAR. By the author of "The DowiiMnan/' 

ete. 6/- ‘ An aUrjutive story. . . . The r liarni is undenialile, and its 
brradti) of view is a distmetive leature.’ — I imes. 

A Romanos of Chivalrous Fighting 

THE BLAZING STAR. By c KiTiH<d<roKi). e/- 

" Neo-romaiitic . . . WcJl told in musical flowing piose. Plvs form 
makes one think of AucaHsiii and Nirolette.' — Scotsman. 

K2ar ia Preparation : A New Series of Ortgiaal Verse edited by 
5. Uertrude Hortf. 

r.RSKlNE MacDONAl.D, Malory House, Feallicrstone Buildlnfts, W.C. 


FOUNDED 1781. INCORPORATED 1891. 


JAMES BURN&Co., 

LIMITED. 

Wholesale 



12, 13, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 & 43, 

KIRBY STREET, 

AND 

S3, 34 F 35. HATTON GARDEN, 

LONDON, E.C.. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S 6/- NOVELS 

THE EXPROPRIATORS By JAMES BLYTH 

The Morning Foit says: "An absorbing story." 

CHESTER CHASE By C. HOWELL 

Daily Matt says : " A bright and amiismg book. ' 

THE SHADOW OF RAVENSLIFFE 

By J. S. FLETCHER 

Times says : " A tale which never bses its grip.'* 

THE PRODIGAL AUNT By Mn. A. B. TAYLOR 
A VISION OF DELIGHT By HORICE TRECA): I liF.N 

YORKSHIRE FOLK AT HOME By A. IKiBSON 
THE ROSE TREE of a THOUSAND YEARS 

By .MANNINGTON SAYJ-RS. Cloth 3s. 6d. 

** A delightful collection of old stones and legends of Germany." 

-Dundee Advertiser. 


Loodon; DIGBY, LONG, ft CO., 16 , Booverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Placed with i88 Publishers and Periodicals, and paid for IMMEDIATELY 
ACCEPTED, thus saving Author months of w.utiug for hit money. 
Estabhbhed Z 5 years, and known as " The Straight Agency*" 

X6r. PKOSPKCTO.'S i'REE. 

Cambridge Literary^gency, *• 


And Royal Mills, Esher, Snrrey. 


Telegraphic ftddrese : 
COLLIIIHO SMITH, I4MIDOM 


Telephone! t 
HOLBORH 2930, 8 Llaee 
ESHER 8. 


TYPEWRITINGa—MSS, of every description 
Copied Accurately and Promptly* 9d. 1*000 words 
(postage inclusive). Teetimonials from Authors* 
g^c.-^MISS JACOBS* 18* Statham Grove* Clio* 
sold ParH* N. 
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{\'ishcl) LOOKED A8 IF A STORM HAD 

PASSED THROUGH IT- 


*' old-fashioned way. The author knows well how 
to touch in the details that make a story become 
a bit of real life, and this volume with its sound 
lessons of cheerful work, courage and faith, will prove 
a treasure not only for girls of all ages, but for read- 
ing aloud at girls* clubs and working evenings for 
women — the sort of volume which is as a rule a 
d ini cult thing to find. 

TOLD IN GALLANT DEEDS: A Child’s 
History of the War. • 

By Mks. Belloc Lowndes. With photogravure 

frontispiece. 5s. net. (Nisbet.) 

In a preface to this timely and interesting book, 
Mrs. T.owndes siiys, “ It is necessary that for our 
children, through the long years that lie before them, 
the memory of the Great War should be touched to 
noble issues that it should be, first and foremost, a 
memory of deeds as gallant as any that have ever been 
inscribed in Christendom’s long roll of honour.” And 
it is not hard to make it that : already the story 
of the war is rich in such noble memories, and 111 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes they have a brilliant and fiiudy 
sympathetic chronicler. 'J'hcrc are things in the 
chronicle that arc for tears, but they are tears ot 
pride and admiration for the high courage and gallant 
deeds of such men as our children would do well lo 
take as examples for their own lives. It is safe to 
say that such a book as this, so ably written as this 
is, will have a much longer life than is allotted to most 
of our Christ mas volumes. 


THE TAMING OF TARM. 

liv E. HobarT'Hampden. 3s. ocl, (James Nisbet.) 

Another addition fo Messrs. Nisbet ’s cxcelkait ” Keward ” 
series. 'J'he young hero, ” Tarm ” 'fom eonie.s to 
England from Bombay lo stay Avith relatives and piepaie 
for his inheritance, and he shares his adventures and 
midnight excursions with a large blue hoarhouud he calls 
Kajah. ” raim ” is a Avild boy, and at length runs a\\a.\ 
witJi the idea of getting back lo India again, anti so 
becoming tree, 'fhe sensational episode arising trom tins 
escapade brings the book to a close, and “ 'farm ” to a 
bidter knowledge of what duly means. But he is a 
likeable boy all through. 


THREE GIRLS AND A GARDEN. 

By Maky Lowles Jakvis, With IJ lustrations. 3s. fxl. 

(11. R, Allriison.) 

Thert'. is such a cheery, comforting atmosphere about 
the stories in tliis bright-looking volume. There are 
troubles in them it is true, but love and money and happi- 
ness come to the cl(\scrving, and our hearts warm willi 
appioval as we read of the good rewards. In the lirst 
story, the one wdiich gives its title to the volume, three 
orphan sisters avIio liaA'o been having a bleak sort of life 
in town -Rose as a casliier, Violet as a governess, and Lily, 
who suffered in her spine and w%'is given a home by her 
maiden aunt — suddenly learn llial an unknown bachelor 
uncle has died and left t.liem a freehold hou.se each. They 
then and there, recklessly, but delightfully, agree to give 
up their grey life of separation and toil, and live together 
in one of the houses, helped by the rent of the other two 
houses and the proceeds of the garden. To this hopeful 
trio come success and love and happiness, and we feel 
extremely glad that it should ]>e so, for the sisters deserve 
it all so tlioroughly In other stories, a lost fortune 
in a stocking, an uncle from abroad, a successful enter- 
prise, turn sorrow into gladness in a most heartening 



From Three Girls in a Garden In a jm»mbnt Flora was 

{Allenson), in hbr father's arms. 
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' From The Story o£ Peter Pan The Boys Lost. 

(Ucll). 



BIBLE STEPS. 

28. 6d. net. (Ward, I.ock ^ Co.) 

This is a new edition of a series of stories retold from the 
Old and New Testaments in a style that will appeal to 
children — stories of the Creation, the Deluge, of Joseph, 
of Moses, of David ; the great story of Jesus, ai^d others 
of those, the most wonderful stories ever written, that are 
to be found within the covers of the Bible. A real under- 
standing of the child mind, as well as a. practised skill in 
the art of telling a talc has gone 16 the shaping of them, 
and we recommend the book unhesitatingly to all who are 
desirous of interesting children in the more serious things 
of life. The many plates in colour and in black and 
white add much to the charm of the volume. 

BABYLAND ; THE ZOO RAG 
BOOK ; AND OTHERS. 

4d., 6(1., and is. net each. (Dean.) 

Everybody kiK^ws Dean's Rag Books ; many of us are 
not yet loo old to have been brought up on them ourselves, 
lliey are ideal i)icture-l>()oks for the smallest of children ; 



From Bible Steps 

[Ward hoeV). 


The Infant Samuel. 

From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
(Photo reproduced by permlsslou of Berlin 
Photographic Co.) 


tlic pictures are designed by very capable and clever 
artisLs, and they are printed on strong cotton cloth that 
the most muscular of infants would strive to tear in vain. 


THE MONEY MOON. 

By Jei-kery Farnol. Illustrated by Edmund Blampibd 
los od. net. (Sampson Low.) 

it was a happy thought to issue this charming romance 
of Mr. Jeffery Farnol's as a Christmas gift-book. The 
style and spirit of it is so delightfully in harmony with the 
old traditions of the season, and if this year those traditions 
must fall somewhat into abeyance, it is good that so sweet, 
so idyllic a story should lure us for a time into forgetfulness 
of sad things. Mr. Blampied's colour^ pictures are deli- 
cately finished and in exquisite harmony with the character 
of the story. 
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The London County Council having 
renamed Wilson Street, Islington, 

MESSRS. 

F.GRUNEISEN 

& CO., LTD. 

The welLk^own firm of bookbinders 
take this opportunity of acquainting the 
publishing world of their new address 

F. GRUNEISEN 

& CO.. LTD., 

LAYCOCK STREET, 
ISLINGTON. LONDON, N. 
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MOTHER MOLLY. 

By F. M. Peakd. 2S. 6d. net. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

Tliis romantic tale of those stormy war-times when 
Franco was our enemy and not our friend, when England 
was Ifopt in an agony of suspense, anticipating invasion, 
and r(!fugees lied from Plymouth into safer and more 
secluded regions, is included in Messrs. Bell & Son’s 
" Queen's Treasures ” series tliis year — one of the most 
artistic and dainty series of all the Christmas books. The 
beautiful, delicately coloured illustrations by M. V. Wheel- 
house aio steeped in the atmosphere of the period and arc 
altogether ple.ising, while the binding and general appear- 
ancir ol tlu‘ book make it an attractive gift for younger 
readers. Mother Molly is such a sweet, lovable character 
that she endears herself to all who read of the rough adven- 
tures that befel her and the trouble and responsibilities she 
so bravely took upon her young shoulders. Tomboy Nan, 
reticent Harr}', strong-headed Dick, and little Izzy — all 
thestJ will become as real and living personalities to the 
cliildren who make their acquaintance. There is a topical 
flavour about the story that will appeal to up-to-date 
young Britons, who can now jealise only too vividly some 
of the horrors of impending invasion, the dangers of smooth- 
tongued spies, and the weary eternity of iiewsle.ss hours 
and days, and, perhaps, also, some of the joy of meeting 
again the dear ones who have taken their lives into their 
own hands and won, through peril and warfare, to safety 
at last. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Volume. 5s. (The Pilgrim Press.) 

The bound volume of ” Young England would be a 
capital gift for any boy this Christmas, for there is some- 


thing in it to appeal to every kind of boy under the sun — 
rousing adventure stories, interesting miscellaneous articles 
and a lavish sprinkling of verse and humour, to say nothing 
of the numerous drawings and photographs scattered 
through its pages. The two long stories, '* A Secret of the 
Plains," and " A Midshipman of the Fleet,” would bo hard 
to beat for sensation and excitement ; both hav^ excellent 
plots and bristle with thrilling incidents. There are scries 
of instructive articles on cricket, on football, on gardening 
and photography, also a wealth of information concerning 
The Work of the Boys’ Life Brigade,” ” Stamps of the 
World,” and numerous other subjects of the greatest 
interest to boys. The whole tone of the magazine Vs 
thoroughly healthy and fresh ; it would be hard tp find 
any book more likely to delight the heart of the average 
young Englander tlian this splendid annual. 


THE WONDER BOOK. 

With 12 coloured plates and hundreds of pictures. Edited 
by Harry Golding. 3s. 6 ( 1 . (Ward, Lock.) 

A large company of the best authors and the best 
artists for children have combined again to make “ The 
Wonder Book ” one of the most varied and most delight- 
ful of the picture annuals for girls and boys. The stories 
and verses, full of cliarm and bumoui are fascinating 
nursery reading, and the hundreds of large and small 
illustrations add enormously to the attractiveness of a 
very attractive volume. The twelve colour plates from 
paintings by well-known artists are well chosen and 
excellently reproduced. 



From Children of Wild Australia •A Tattooid Brav*. 

{OltpAani}. 
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From Youne Hneland St. Pauu kmtkrino Romk. - « v 

{Pilgrim Press). Terra-cotta by George Tlnworth (by permiulon of Doulton ft Co.). 
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HELPERS WITHOUT HANDS. 

By GiJiDYS Davidson, lUuslraled by Edwin NoNle. 

58. net. (Wells. Gardner.) 

TJxis is another 

animal book de- 
signed foryoun^fer 
children, telling 
the story o£ all 
the beasts, birds 
and insects that 
help man. It is 
an excellent idea, 
exceedingly well 
carried out. Chil- 
dren, like grown- 
ups. are having 
too much of war 
these days and 
they will turn with 
relief to such a 
charming book. 

It is diihcult to 
speak too lughly 
of the thirty-two 
coloured illuslra- 
t i o n s which 
depict every form 
ol animal, bird 
and insect life, 
contained within 
the scope of the 
subject. The 
writing is delight- 
fully simple and 
to the point. One 
likes to read that 
the cluef fault of 
llamas is that 
they are some- 
what capricious 
in temper, and if 
they are teased 
have a disgusting 
habit of spitting, 
or that the yak, 
though by no 
means a beauty, 
has a certain 
amount of heavy 
dignity. The last 
chapter on un- 
trained helpers of 
fanner and gardener tells how llic cat and tlit; owl, the 
hedgehog, the tortoise, the toad and the frog, all assist 
man in his struggle with nature. 

NATURE TALKS. 

By Ethel J. Archibald. 

] Ihistrated by Margaret 

A. Backhouse. 4s. net. 

(The IMgrim Press.) 

Here is yet another book 
dealing with Nature, but 
on different lines to the last, 
having for its object tlie 
religious instruction of the 
yiuing — tlie leaching ol chil- 
dren, through the wonder^ 

I oolc ol the C'K^ation, certain 
sacred truths which by no 
other means can be con- 
veyed. Tlie volume is in- 
temled in the first place for 
the i'riiiiciry Department 
J,eadeis in our Sunday 
Schools. There are some 
excellent illustrations and Nature Talks 

some simple instructions arc {/Wgnm Jh*ress). 



given for enlarging them for the benefit of the class. As 
the author points out, nothing can take the place of a 
living plant or creature, and her object is merely to suggest 

certain lines of 
thought to the 
child whicji will 
lead it to investi- 
gate the subject 
at first hand. 
Children, she says, 
very wisely, must 
be enabled to get 
their knowledge 
and love of the 
things of nature 
from nature her- 
self. The book 
admirably fulfils 
the object for 
wliich it was com- 
piled, and the 
instructions to 
the teacher which 
are interspersed 
through the text 
should *pr ove 
really useful. 


From Helpers Without Hands 
(lVe//s Gardner), 


South African Draught Cattle. 

Keduceo irom coloured illustration. 



PET 

MARJORIE. 

By Lachlan 
M A C B 1C A N . 
With numerous 
i 1 1 u s t r a tions. 
(London ; Simp- 
kin Marshall, 
Stirling : Eneas 
Maokay). • 

There never* 
was a more 
lovable nor a more 
wonderful child 
than Scott's little 
favourite, “Pet 
Marjorie, ' 'and her 
diafy is a unique 
thing in literature. 
It is so beautfully 
natural in its 
dreadful mis- 
spcl lings . its 
amazingly frank 
record of her childish thoughts, her little sins, her enje^y- 
nients her continual resolves to reform, her shrewd, amusing 
opinions on people she meets, and the incidents that happen 
about her. This story of her life, ■with her portraits and 
complete diaries is such a delectable possession that one is 

surprised this new edition 
.should be only the fourth. 

THE PIED PIPER 
OF HAMELIN. 

By Kobert Browning. 
Illustrated by Hope 
Dunlop. (Duckworth). 

Of all Browning's narra- 
tive poems, none has enjoyed 
so wide a popularity as this. 
However many editions are 
published, there is always 
room for another, and this, 
w'ith Miss Dunlop’s quaint, 
grotesque, pretty illustra- 
tions in colour and black- 
and-white, gives us one of 
the most attractive of 
nursery classics in a hiost 
attractive form. 


Winter. 
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Gifts for Booklovers 


S OONER or -later ev^cry booklover has 
to solve the problem of finding 
additional accommodation for his books. 
Again, the newly married and those who 
are about to set up housekeeping need a 
bookcase. In each case’ it is a much 
better plan to give a few 

9lot)C^^ ri) tcltc 1 
'Elastic’ Bookcase 

Units rather than a fixed-size bookcase. 
The illustration shows the idea — a book- 
case made up of individual units so that 
you can arrange them just as you please 
and add others as required. The Units 
are standardised so that there is never 
any difficulty about matching them. 
Moreover, they can at any time be taken 
apart and rearranged without disturbing 
the books insid<^. Each Unit is pro- 
vided with its own dust-jjroof glass door. 

In design and finish the Globe-Wernicke 
Elastic ” Bookcases are unequfilled, and 
their utility has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of thousands of Book-lovers. 

As gifts they are greatly appreciated. 

Apart from their every-day utility they 
are permanent tokens of regard. 

Catalogue iSB shows how splendidly this 
style of bookcase lends itself to artistic 
treatment, and fully explains its manifold 
advantages over the “fixed-size*’ bookcase. 

N.B. — The Globe-Wernicke Co., Ltd., is 
an All-British concern, with English pro- 
prietors. Their Works are in London and 
only British labour is employed. They 
have no German interests, and they have 
never imported or sold German furniture. 

Packing Fver. Order of £2 Carriage Paid 
to any Couth Station tn the British Isles. 

The 9lol»c^\i^rDtcl<e Qo. 

Office and Library Furnishers, 

44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C*; 

82, Victoria Street, London, S.W. ; 

98, Bishopsgate, £.C. 
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PoyNTPMS 

shows discrimination, or the 
studied choice of what is hest* 

Mai^ ** Swans ** have been supplied to 
officers and men in the Great War. 

A ** Swan *' is an essential item of 
the kit. 

It is even more essential to the man 
of peace, the writer, the artist, the 
professional man or wciman. 


GIVE “SWANS” 
THIS XMAS. 

Prloea firom 10/6 from all Stationers. 

CA TALOGVE FREE : - - 

MABIE, TODD CO., 

79 ft so, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Pernt are made tn London, 


GREAT BARGAINS 

IN TRACED GOODS. Sent Post Free. 

5 OXIjOCK cloths, wUt. : l/I, 1/3, 1/1 1. Erin QuUty, 2/4. 
OUCHESSE SETS : 1/2, l/C, 1/11, 2/4. 

CUSHION COVERS, Cnih, MiiHh, or Cnn Uw. : Sid., S}., 1/-. 
TRAY CLOTHS; 4d., Sd., Sd., I/-, 1/4, 1/9. 

SpectMl Paroeie made up from 3/- 
upwards or Seat aoparmtelyo 

SEND TO-DAY. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Money refunded It not eatlafled, 

THE PROPRIETRESS, 

THE WORK BOX, 

Nov wood, Uiondon, B.H:. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 



WHITE 


BLUE 


In ntmkinK uao lee** qu^cntltv- It baln^ so muoli 
•tronifsr tnan Ooffho. 
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T^E PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.. * 

(Incorporated 1868) 

Supplies Telegraphic, Telephonic, and other News to Newspapers, 
Clubs, and private individuals. It has the sole right of sending 
Reuter’s Telegrams to the Provinces ; supplies all kinds of 
Home News ; and undertakes the duties of London Reporters for 
its Subscribers. 

The Press Association is always glad to receive very promptly 
authenticated News of general interest. 

Telegrams: — Press Association, London. 

Telephone: — Holborn 2740 (ten lines). 

E. ROBBINS, Manager. * 


A. W. BAIN & Co., 

PUBLISHERS' BOOKBINDERS 

ESTABLISHED 
. MDCCCLX • 


EFFECTIVE 
ARTISTIC 
BINDINGS 
IN CLOTH 
OR LEATHER 

JX 

DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES" 
QUICKLY PREPARED AT 
17-19 BISHOP’S ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE HEATH, N.E. 
Telephone: 2341 DALSTON 


KEY & WHITING, 

limited, 

WHOLESALE 
BOOKBINDERS I 

: : Harecourt : : 
Bookbinding Works, 

Canonbury, London, N. 

ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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The Right Paper 

at 

the Right Price 

M odern conditions have demonstrated that the one way 
to obtain good* paper at a minimum cost is to deal 
direct with a reputable agent. To-day it is universally 
recognised that the Paper Agent is in the best position to supply, 
in an efficient manner and at the lowest possible price, paper of 
every description. 


Vj^E SUPPLY the leading publishing houses with paper for 
6d, 7d, 1/- and 6/- Novels, apart from many large orders 
we continually receive for works such as medical books and 
kindred publications. 

We have been told that our papers, speaking of those employed 
in the printing of novels, etc., though of remarkable bulk are 
characterised by an exceptional lack of fluff, a point of extreme 
importance with the printer. 


PUBLISHERS of many of the recent war publications, 
including the Daily Telegraph series of war books, have 
placed their paper orders with us, and here we have to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of those in authority in allowing us to publish 
the fact that we have been honoured with the order to supply 
the papei for the “ Princess Mary s Gift Book.” 


i 


W. ROWLANDSON & Co. Ltd. 

Paper Agents 

3 The Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. 

T elephone T elegrams 

Central 6024 6c 6025 Rowlandson, Cent. London. 
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P^ycp|Sg‘;ic 2048 Central. 


“ Press, NewcaslIe-on-Tyne." 


y— I - 

[pECEMBSR, 0 X 4 . 


The Northumberland Press 

Specialists in Publishers’ Printing. 


WATERLOO HOUSE, 

THORNTON STREET, 

Test Estimates on Application. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



A. STRAKER & SON, 
SMITH BROS., Ltd. 

PUBLISHERS’ 

BOOKBINDERS. 

PLAIN AND ART BINDINGS IN CLOTH 
FOR- THE TRADE ONLY. 

WHEATSHEAF WORKS, 
CARMELITE STREET, 
WKITEFRIARS, E.C. 




I Strand Engraving l 
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CO.f Ltdap 

Have recently wideA to their plant all 
the most recent and up-to-date appli- 
ances for the production of Three- 
Colour, Half-Tone, & Line Processes. 


speciality : 7 

High-Class Three- and 
Four-Colour Blocks 


FOR 


IBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 




Offices end IVorks : 

^ Strancalw Home, Martlett Conrt, Bow Street, 

tONDON. W.C. 4 (Ssi^fiSS*') S 










